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REQUEST FOR APPLICATION FORM 


PLEASE PRINT 


MEN iestirsies.csse cto: : 
_ PROVINCE OR STATE 


BRAD IAN cic.s,cc.ccsscuss.. 


__ Anapplication for admission to McGill University may be obtained by completing this form, checking the appropri- 


ale square below, and returning the form to the appropriate address 


_ NOTE: REQUESTS FOR APPLICATION FOR THE 1978-1979 SESSION SHOULD NOT BE MADE TO THE 


’ ADMISSIONS OFFICE UNTIL AFTER NOVEMBER 1, 1977. 


RETURN TO: 


| 


Admissions Office ] Arts (including Bachelor ] Management 
McGill University of Social Work) 
F. Cyril James Building Nursing 
845 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ 4 Education 
_ Canada H3A 2T5 ] Physical and 
Engineering cupational Therapy 
(including Architecture) 


TURN TO APPROPRIATE FACULTY OR SCHOOL 


sy (See Section 3 for [] Dentistry (1 Education - Graduate Department 


appropriate address) ] Law ] Graduate School of Library Science 

: Medicine ~] Management — Graduate Department 
Music [) School of Social Work 

Religious Studies (Master of Social Work) 


ch Summer School [J and/or Continuing Education (] 


olf All other Graduate Studies, return to Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, Dawson Hall, 853 Sherbrooke St. 


= 


West, Montreal, PQ Canada H3A 2T6 


The Registrar 
Macdonald College. PQ ( Agriculture (1 Food Science 
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1 THE UNIVERSITY 


1.1 Administrative Officers 


CONRAD F. HARRINGTON, C.D., B.A., B.C.L 
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Dei a ee 


(McG.), C.St.J. 


W.R. EAKIN, B.A., B.C.L. (McG.) 
Chairman of the Board of Governors 


ROBERT E. BELL, C.C., B.A., M.A. (U.B.C.), Ph.D 
(McG.), D.Sc. (U.N.B., Laval & Montr.), LL.D 
(Tor.), D.C.L. (Bishop's), F.R.S., F.R.S.C 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 


EIGIL PEDERSEN, B.A. (Sir G. Wms.), M.A. (McG.), 
Ed.D. (Harv.) Vice-Principal (Academic) 


LEO YAFFE, B.Sc., M.Sc. (Man.), Ph.D., (McG.), 
Pec. F.A-P:S.,—.R.S.C 
Vice-Principal (Administration) 


ALLAN C. McCOLL, D.F.C., B.Com. (McG.), C.A 
Vice-Principal (Finance) 
E. J. STANSBURY, M.A., Ph.D. (Tor.) 
Vice- eta (Planning) 


W.F. HITSCHFELD, B.A.Sc. (Tor.), Ph.D. (McG.), 
F.R. Met. S. Vice-Principal (Research) 


L.E. LLOYD, B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Vice-Principal (Macdonald College) 


COLIN M. McDOUGALL, D.S.O., B.A. (McG.) 
Secretary-General 


JEAN-PAUL SCHULLER, B.A. (Ott.) Registrar 


N, DOUGLAS JOHNSTON, B.Com. (McG.) 
University Treasurer 


PEGGY SHEPPARD, B.Ed. (McG.), B.A. (Sir G 
Wms.) Admissions Office, Director 


Chancellor 


ROBERT DUBEAU, B.A. (Sir G. Wms.), B.P.E 


(McM.) Athletics Director 


_ BRUCE G. BENNET, B.Com., Dipl. Mgt & Bus 
Admin.(McG.) Business Operations, Director 


RONALD G. KURANOFF, R.|.A. Chief Accountant 
~ JOHN ARMOUR, AACCA 


_ M. SAEED MIRZA, B.Eng. (Karachi), M.Eng., Ph.D 
(McG.) Dean of Students 


R. DAVID BOURKE, B.Arch 
(Harv.), F.R.A.I.C.;R.C.A. 
Development and Communication, Director 


Comptroller 


(McG.), _M.Arch 


_ G.C.B. CAVE, M.A. (U.B.C.), Ph.D. (M.I.T.), F.C.I 


Educational Development Office, Director 


WILLIAM P. HILLGARTNER, M.Ed. (Penn. State), 
Ph.D. (Syr.) Instructional Communications 
Centre, Director 


EORGE L. GEIS, M.A., Ph.D. (Col.) 


ntre for Learning and Development, Director 


THE UNIVERSITY 


JEAN DAVID, L.S.A. (Montr.), Ph.D.(Calif.) 
Macdonaid College, Registrar 


WILLIAM C. SHIPLEY, B.Sc.(Agr.), M.A. (McG.) 
Macdonald College, Secretary and 
Co-ordinator of Administrative Services 


ELIZABETH B. McNAB, B.A. (McG.) 
McGill Fund Office, Executive Director 


DONALD SUTHERLAND, B.A. (Tor.) 
McGill-Queen’s University Press, Director 


JOHN E. BATES, B.Sc. (Lond.), B:Com. (Sir G. 


Wms.) Management Systems, Director 
PIERRE DAIGNEAULT, B.Phil., M.A., C.A.P.E.S. 
(Montr.) Personnel Services, Director 


G.S. KINGDON, B.A.Sc. (Tor.) 
Physical Resources Office, Director 


A. DOUGLAS ELLIOTT, M.M., B.Eng. (McG.) 
Physical Plant, Director 


ANDREW ALLEN 
Public Relations and Information 
Office, Director 


DAVID CYNBERG, M.D.(McG.) 
University Health Service, Acting Director 


MARIANNE F. SCOTT, B.A., B.L.S. (McG.) 
University Libraries, Director 


1.2 Deans and Directors of 
Schools 


DEANS 


L.E. LLOYD, B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Vice-Principal of Macdonald College 
and Dean, Faculty of Agriculture 


ROBERT VOGEL, B.A. (Sir G. Wms.), M.A., Ph.D 
(McG.) Arts 
aes R. AMBROSE, D.D.S. (McG.), F.1.C.D 
F.A.C.D., F.R.C.D. (C) (until June 1, 1977) 


Dentistry 

GEORGE £. FLOWER, B.A., M.A., (McG.), Ed.D 
(Harv.) Education 
GERALD W. FARNELL, B.A.Se. (Tor.), S.M. (Mi.T.) 
Ph.D. (McG.), Eng Engineering 


W.F HITSCHF FELD, B.A.Sc. (Tor.), Ph.D. (McG:), 


F.R. Met.S Graduate Studies and Research 
JOHN E. C. BRIERLEY, B.A. (Biship’s), B.C.L. 
(McG.), D.U, (Paris) Law 
STANLEY J. SHAPIRO, A.B. (Harv.), M.B.A., Ph.D. 
|: enn.) Management 


SAMUEL O. FREEDMAN, B.Sc., M.D., C.M.(McG.), 
F.RS.C.,F.R.C.P.(C), F.A.C.P. 
Medicine 
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PAUL PEDERSEN, B.A. (Sask.), M.Mus., 
Ph.D.(Tor.) Music 


JOSEPH C. McLELLAND, B.A. (McM.), M.A.(Tor.), 
B.D.(Knox), Ph.D.(Edin.), D.D.(Montr. Diocesan 
Coll. and Knox) Religious Studies 


SVENN ORVIG, B.Sc. (Oslo), M.Sc., Ph.D. (McG.), 
F.R.M.S. Science 


DIRECTORS OF SCHOOLS 


DEREK DRUMMOND, B.Arch.(McG.) 
Director, Architecture 


GEORGE MARSAGLIA, B.Sc. (Colorado), Ph.D 
(Ohio State) Computer Science 


E.S. IDZIAK, B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc.(McG.), D.Sc. (Delft) 
Food Science 


VIVIAN. S. SESSIONS, A.B., M.A. (Mich.), M.S 
(Lib.Sc.)(Col.) Library Science 


JOAN M. GILCHRIST, B.N., M.Sc. (Appl.)(McG.) 
R.N. Nursing 


HELEN M. GAULT, Dip.Ed.P.T.(Eng.), B.Sc. (P. & 
O.T.)(McG.) 
Physical and Occupational Therapy 


MYER KATZ, B.A. (Sir. G. Wms.), M.S.W. (McG.), 
Ph.D. (Col.) Social Work 


DAVID FARLEY, B.Arch. (McG.), M.C.P., M.Arch 
(Harv.) Urban Planning 


1.3 Governing Body of the 
University 


VISITOR 


His Excellency the Right Honourable JULES LEGER. 
C.C., C.M.M., C.D: 


Governor General of Canada 


THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


CONRAD F. HARRINGTON, C.D., BA. BCL 
(McG.), C.St.J Chancellor 

W.R. EAKIN, B.A., B.C.L. (McG.) Chairman 

ROBERT £. BELL, GC.C., BA. MA (U,B.C.), 
Ph.D.(McG.), LL.D.(Tor.), D.Sc (U.N.B., Laval, 
Montr.), D.C.L. (Bishop's), F.R.S..F.R.SC 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 

PETER M. LAING, Q.C., B.A.(McG.), M.A.(Oxon. ) 

HON. Mr. Justice G. MILLER HYDE. CD. B A., 
B.C.L.(McG.) 

GEORGE N.M, CURRIE, B.Eng.(McG. ) 

KENNETH H. BROWN, O.B.£.. Q.C.. BA. (McG.), 
B.C.L. (Oxon.) 


A. JEAN DE GRANDPRE, Q.C., B.C.L. (MeG.) 

TAYLOR J. KENNEDY, B.Eng., M.Eng. (McG.) 

Mrs. CLAIRE KERRIGAN, B.A., M.S.W. (McG.) 

G.L. ECHENBERG, B.A., B.C.L. (McG.) 

HON. H.C. GOLDENBERG, 0O.B.E., S.M., Q.C., BA, 
M.A., B.C.L., LL.D. (McG.) 

L. YVES FORTIER, B.A. (Montr.), B.C.L. (MceG.), - 
Litt. (Oxon.) =! 

Mrs, JOY SHANNON 

ERIC D. McLEA 

M. LAIRD WATT, B.Com. (McG.), €.A. 

D.R. McROBIE, O.B.E., B. a (McG.), F.L.C.A. 

Mrs. SARAH PALTIEL, B.A. (McG.), M.Ed. (Tor.) 

R.C. PATERSON, B.Com. (McG.) 

L.G. McDOUGALL, Q.C., As B.C.L. (McG.) 

W.H. GAUVIN, Ce B.Eng., M.Eng., Ph.D. (McG.) 

K.G. McKAY, B.Sc., M.Sc. (McG.), Ph.D. (M.LT.) 

COME CARBONNEAU, M.M.M., B.A.Sc. (Laval), 
M.A.Sc. (U.B.C.),Ph.D. (McG.) 

GEORGE LACH 

Chief Judge ALAN B. GOLD, Q.C., B.A. (Qu.), LL.M. 
(Montr.) ; 

L. HENRI LORRAIN : 

Mrs. JOAN DOUGHERTY, B.Sc., M.Sc. (McG.) 

JOHN P.G. KEMP, B.Eng. (McG.) 

BRIAN R. MacDONALD, B.A. (McG.) ; 

ALAN G. THOMPSON, M.D., C.M. * (McG), 
F.R.C.S.(C.) bs 

HUGH G. HALLWARD, B.A. (McG.) 

Professor E.J. STANSBURY, M.A., Ph.D. (Tor.) 

Professor ANTAL DEUTSCH, B.Com.(Sir G. Wms.), _ 
Ph.D. (McG x. 

Professor SAMUEL SOLOMON, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(McG.) a 

Professor P.J. HARRIS, B.Eng. (Man.), M.Eng., 
Ph.D. (McG.) = 

Professor R.K. STEWART, B.Sc. (Agr.), Ph.D. 
(Glas.) 

G. ROSS FRASER 

DAVID LADD, B.Sc. (Agr.)(McG.) 

ONE STUDENT MEMBER TO BE ELECTED 

Mrs. BRENDA PACQUIN 

STUART J. BUDDEN 

DAVID STEVENSON 

Secretary-General and Secretary of the Board: 
C.M. McDOUGALL, D.S.0., B.A. (McG.) 

Associate Secretary: N. Moss, B.Sc. (Lond.) 


EMERITUS GOVERNORS 


G. BLAIR GORDON, B.Sc. (McG.) E: 

ANSON C. McKIM, O.B.E. B.Com., B.A. (McG), 
M.B.A. (Harv.)  * 

COLIN W. WEBSTER, B.A. (McG:), LL.D. (Sir G. 
Wms.) ; 

ALAN D. McCALL, B.Sc. (McG. ) 

BERNARD M. ALEXANDOR, Q.C., B.A. B.C.L. 
(McG.) 

STUART M. FINLAYSON, B.Sc., LL.D. (McG.) 


Session 


The Chancellor 
Mr. CONRAD F. HARRINGTON 


The Chairman of the Board of Governors 
Mr. W.R. EAKIN 


The Principal 
Dr. ROBERT E. BELL 


Vice-Principal, (Academic) 
Nf Professor EIGIL PEDERSEN 


Vice-Principal, (Administration) 
Professor LEO YAFFE 


Vice-Principal, (Finance) 
Mr. A.C. McCOLL 


Vice-Principal, (Planning) 
Professor E.J. STANSBURY 


Vice-Principal, (Research) 
e Professor W.F. HITSCHFELD 


Vice-Principal, (Macdonald College) 
Professor A.C. BLACKWOOD 


Deans of Faculties 
Dean A.C. BLACKWOOD, Agriculture 
Dean ROBERT VOGEL, Arts 
Dean E.R. AMBROSE, Dentistry 
Dean G.E, FLOWER, Education 
Dean G.W. FARNELL, Engineering 
Dean W.F. HITSCHFELD, Graduate Studies and 
7 Research 
pe Dean J.E.C. BRIERLEY, Law 
Dean J.S. SHAPIRO, Management 
Dean R.F.P. CRONIN, Medicine 
Dean PAUL PEDERSEN, Music 
Dean J.C. McLELLAND, Religious Studies 
Dean SVENN ORVIG, Science 


Dean of Students 
Dean M. SAEED MIRZA 


Pat The Director of Libraries 
ey . MARIANNE SCOTT 


___ The Director of the Centre for Continuing Edu- 
cation 


R 
EX-OFFICIO 


Professor J.A. DUFF 


The President of the McGill Students’ Society 
- (Aeting) 
ROGER ROBILLARD 


ELECTED MEMBERS 


From the Board of Governors 
CHIEF JUDGE ALAN B. GOLD 
GEORGE LACH 
L.H. LORRAIN 
L.G. McDOUGALL 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Faculty of Agriculture 
Professor E.S. IDZIAK 
Professor J.R. OGILVIE 
Professor R.K. STEWART 


Faculty of Arts 

Professor A. d’ANDREA 
Professor ANTAL DEUTSCH 
Professor L. DUER 
Professor W.O. JUDKINS 
Professor A.E. MALLOCH 
Professor A. MCKINNON 
Professor S. NOUMOFF 


Faculty of Dentistry 
Professor R.F. HARVEY 


Faculty of Education 
Professor J.K. HARLEY 
Professor ROGER MAGNUSON 
Professor J.M. O'HARA 
Professor HERMIONE SHANTZ 


Faculty of Engineering 
Professor BRUCE ANDERSON 
Professor G.L. d' OMBRAIN 
Professor W.J.M. DOUGLAS 
Professor P.J. HARRIS 


Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
Professor GLENN DROVER 
Professor JEANNE M. WOLFE 


Faculty of Law 
Professor DAVID JONES 
Professor W.F. FOSTER 


Faculty of Management 
Professor FRANCES BAIRSTOW 
Professor R.N. MORRISON 


Faculty of Medicine 
Professor MOYRA ALLEN 
Professor W.P. DUGUID 
Professor JACOB FABRIKANT 
Professor HELEN GAULT 
Professor DAVID RUBINSTEIN 
Professor SAM SOLOMON 


Faculty of Music 
Professor RICHARD LAWTON 
Professeur B. HAMBRAEUS 


Faculty of Religious Studies 
Professor D. LITTLE 


Faculty of Science 
Professor SARAH GIBBS 
Professor ROGER HAND 
Professor J.F. HARROD 
Professor W.M. MARTIN 
Professor K.K. OGILVIE 
Professor VALERIE PASZTOR 
Professor MURIEL H. STERN 


University Libraries 
FRANCES GROEN 
BEVERLY CHANDLER 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Student Members 
14 STUDENT MEMBERS 


Secretary-General and Secretary of Senate 
C.M. McDOUGALL 


Associate Secretary of Senate 
G.B. HIGGINBOTHAM 


1.5 History 


The Hon. James McGill, a leading merchant and 
prominent citizen of Montreal, who died in 3 
bequeathed forty-six acres é 
the already existir 
Advancement of Lea 

latter erect ‘‘upon the s | of land, an 
University or College, for the purpose of education 
and the advancement of learning in this Province 
and further upon condition that lleges 
to be comprised in the said University be 
named and perpetually be known and distinguished 
by the appellation of ‘McGill College’ .’ 


) that the 


one of the C 


Owing to a lack of funds and persistent opposi- 
tion, the complete University, which had been plan- 
ned by the Royal Institution, was not built, but after 
years of litigation and effort a Royal Charter was 
granted in 1821 and the University of McGill College 
was opened in 1829 with what remained of James 
McGill's legacy as its endowment, and teaching 
started in the Faculties of Medicine and Arts. The 
Medical Faculty grew steadily, and after an 
amended Charter was secured in 1852 a new era of 
progress began for the Faculty of Arts with the 
appointment in 1855 of Sir William Dawson as Prin 
cipal, a position which he held for thirty-eight years 


Since 1855 the University has grown vigorously, 
presently comprising twelve Faculties and eight 
schools. In 1899 the Royal Victoria College was 
opened, a gift of Baron Strathcona, to provide sepa- 
tate teaching and residential facilities for women 
Students. Gradually, however, classes for men and 
women were merged, and now the University is 
wholly coeducational. In 1907 Macdonald College 
was established at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, as a resi- 
dential college for Agriculture, Household Science, 
and, originally, the School for Teachers, which is 
now the Faculty of Education and located on the 
Montreal campus. The University's general develop- 
ment was greatly facilitated by the generosity of Sir 
William Macdonald, whose gifts to the University 
include a Physics Building, a Chemistry and Mining 
Building, and an Engineering Building, in addition to 
the college named after him. 


At present some twenty thousand students are 
taking regular university courses. New buildings 
have been erected or acquired to provide the under- 
graduate’ and research facilities needed by the 
increased student body, and include residences, 
gymnasium, swimming pools and winter stadium as 
well as a University Centre and a concert hall. 


The University is ; 
courses and programs to the community through 
the Centre for Continuing Education where over thir 
teen thousand students are registered a 


1.6 Incorporated and Affiliated “a 


Colleges 
INCORPORATED COLLEGES 


Macdonald College 


College is situated at Ste. Anne de™ 
ut twenty miles from Montreal. It con-~ 


he Faculty of Agriculture which includes the 


0 I of Food Science ‘ 
-rincipal — L.E, LLOYD, B.Se.(Agr.), M.Se. > 


AcG.) 
The Royal Victoria College 


3425 University Street 
The Royal Victoria College, a non-teaching col- 
lege of McGill University, provides residential 


accommodation for women students 


Warden — Donna R. Runnalls, B.A. (U.B.C),B.D. 


(McG.), Ph.D. (Tor.) 
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AFFILIATED THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES 


The Montreal Diocesan Theological College 
3473 University Street 


Principal — H. St.-C. Hilchey, M.A. (Tor.), B.D, — 


D.D. (Wycliffe Coll.) 


The United Theological College of Montreal 
3473 University Street 


Principal — J. A. Boorman. B.A. (Alta.), MA. 


Ph.D. (Col.) 


The Presbyterian College of Montreal 


3495 University Street 

Principal — Donald N. MacMillan, B.A. M.A. — 
(McG.), 
(Edin.). 


NOTE: The above three colleges train students for 
the ministry and grant certificates for ordina- 
tion but they have remitted their degree- 
granting powers to the University. im 


1.7 Government 


B.D. (Presbyterian Coll., Montr.), Ph.D. z 


McGill University is a Corporation created by a 
Royal Charter granted by the Crown of the United _ 


Kingdom, a_ general supervisory power being 
retained by the Crown and exercised through the 
Governor-General as Visitor. 

The Governors of the University constitute the — 


Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learning, a — 
corporation existing under the laws of the Province _ 
of Quebec. In them is vested the management of _ 
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ances, the appointment, in consultation with Sen- 
of Professors, and other duties. Twenty-five of 
the Governors are elected by the Board from 
_ amongst those nominated by its Nominating Com- 
mittee; five are elected by the Graduates’ Society: 
five are elected by Senate amongst its members, 
three elected by the non-academic staff from 
amongst its members, and three elected by stu 
_ dents from amongst the student body. The Board 
_ elects the Chancellor of the University and also, 
_ from amongst its members, a Chairman to preside 
at its meetings, who may also be the Chancellor 
The Chancellor and the Principal are ex officio mem- 
_ bers. 


> 


i) 


i 
ot 


i} 


The Chancellor is Presiding Officer of Convoca- 
tion and of Joint Sessions of the Board of Governors 
___and the Senate 


ide aya 


a The Chairman of the Board of Governors is Presi- 
fe dent of the Royal Institution for the Advancement of 
Learning. 

_ The Principal is the academic head and chief 
administrative officer. He is appointed by the Board 
Ss of Governors after consultation with Senate. He also 
holds the office of Vice-Chancellor of the University 
Dh 


and is, ex officio, Chairman of Senate 
@ 
is Senate consists of eighty-four voting members 
_ The Chancellor, the Principal, the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors, the Vice-Principals, the Deans 
rid of the Faculties, the Dean of Students, the Director 
of Libraries, the Director of the Centre for Continuing 
Nee tcsir. the President of the Students’ Society, all 
_ €x officio, forty-one members elected by their Facul- 
- ties, five Governors elected by the Board (including 
_the Chairman of the Board), two librarians elected 
by librarians performing the function of librarian in 
the University’s library system, and fourteen stu- 
ents elected by the. students. The Senate is the 
highest academic authority of the University and has 
_ control over admission, courses of study, discipline, 
and degrees. 


_ The carrying out of the regulations of Senate 
along with primary responsibility for the conduct of 
__ the educational work of the University is entrusted to 

the various Faculties and Schools 


“e 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


All students registered in the University are mem- 
_ bers of the Students’ Society except for students 
‘governed by the constitution of the Macdonald Col- 
lege Students’ Society and those students regis- 
ered in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
esearch who are non-resident students or full-time 
“members of the teaching staff. 


va : A new constitution for the Students’ Society has 

oa ecently been approved by the students and has 
€en submitted to the University Senate for ratifica- 
fon. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Full details of the constitution, officers and com- 
mittees of the Students’ Society are available from 
the Students’ Society 


1.8 University Libraries 


The McGill University Library system comprises five 
areas as follows 


(1) THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES AREA LIBRARY 


THE McLENNAN LIBRARY COLLECTION: 


SEARCH COLLECTION, concentrated 

cial sciences and humanities as 

s other subjects — monographs, jour- 
nals, documents, microfilms 

b)A REFERENCE COLLECTION of encyclopae- 
dias, dictionaries, bibliographical aids, 
indexing and abstracting services, etc 

c)A CURRENT PERIODICALS READING 
ROOM, housing approximately 3,000 titles. 

d)A GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS COLLEC- 
TION AND READING AREA. 

e)A RARE BOOKS AND SPECIAL COLLEC- 
TIONS DEPARTMENT. 


THE BLACKADER-LAUTERMAN LIBRARY OF 
ARCHITECTURE AND FINE ARTS houses approxi- 
mately 52,000 items, numerous periodicals and 
architectural drawings 


THE EDUCATION: LIBRARY contains approxi- 
mately 100,000 items together with a Curriculum 
Laboratory holding tapes, films and other teaching 
aids and a collection of children's books. There is 
also a Physical Education library in the Currie Gym- 
nasium 


THE ISLAMIC STUDIES LIBRARY contains 
approximately 80,000 items and a good collection 
of journals dealing with many aspects of the Muslim 
world, past and present, with particular emphasis 
on the Humanities. About one half of the works are 
in English and other Western languages, and there 
is a good collection in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
Indonesian, and Urdu 


THE LIBRARY SCIENCE LIBRARY contains over 
82,000 volumes of books and journals in the fields 
of publishing and library science. 


THE MUSIC LIBRARY contains some 28,000 
items, including reference books and periodicals, 
scores, tapes and records with listening facilities for 
records and tapes." 


THE RELIGIOUS STUDIES LIBRARY contains 65,- 
000 items in the fields of theology, philosophy, 
church history, and related subjects. 


THE HOWARD ROSS LIBRARY OF MANAGE- 
MENT contains more than 184,000 items in the 
fields of management, economics, industrial rela- 
tions and business 


x 
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THE SOCIAL WORK LIBRARY contains nearly 
32,000 items in the fields of social work, community 
organization, social sciences, and psychology. 
While the collection is mainly for the use of students 
of the Schoo! other students may read in the Library. 


(2) THE LAW AREA LIBRARY 


THE LAW LIBRARY contains over 179,000 items, 
including virtually all Canadian works, and the prin- 
cipal law reports of the United Kingdom, France and 
the United States, as well as a selection of reports 
from elsewhere. 


(3) THE LIFE SCIENCES AREA LIBRARY 


THE BLACKER-WOOD LIBRARY OF ZOOLOGY 
AND ORNITHOLOGY. This is an_ internationally 
known collection of some 71,000 items 


THE BOTANY AND GENETICS LIBRARY serves 
some of the needs of the Biology and Psychology 
Departments. It contains more than 16,000 books, 
periodicals, government publications and pam- 
phlets. 


THE DENTISTRY LIBRARY provides 10,000 
books and periodicals for faculty and student use. 


THE MACDONALD COLLEGE LIBRARY at Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue contains almost 217,000 volumes 
in the fields of agricultural and environmental sci- 
ences including food science. 


THE MEDICAL LIBRARY contains over 170,320 
items and receives approximately 2,000 current 
journals. This library is noted for its collection in the 
field of ophthalmology and its retrospective collec- 
tion of European medical publications. It is open to 
all who have need to use its collections. 


THE NURSING LIBRARY contains approximately 
23,000 volumes and 200 periodical titles. Although 
the emphasis is on nursing literature, the collection 
reflects the entire curriculum, including economics, 
education and the social sciences. 


“THE OSLER LIBRARY OF THE HISTORY OF 
MEDICINE contains a collection of about 31.500 
items in the history of medicine and allied science, 
and has, as a nucleus, the 8,000 volumes 
bequeathed to McGill by one of its most famous 
pupils and teachers, Sir William Osler. It is espe- 
Cially this portion which is rich in 15th, 16th, 17th, 
and 18th century medical books. The Library is con- 
stantly adding to the collection, especially new 
books on the history of all aspects of medicine and 
medical people. Undergraduates and all interested 
persons may use the Library. 


(4) THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES AND ENGI- 
NEERING AREA LIBRARY 


THE ENGINEERING LIBRARY OF 33,000 items 
contains an extensive collection of books, 
reference material and periodicals in the fields of 
Civil, electrical and chemical engineering for the 
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use of undergraduates, graduate students 
faculty in Engineering. ; 

THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES LIBRARY housi nas 
Baillie Library of Chemistry, the A.N. Shaw Libi wan 
of Physics, the Mining, Metallurgy, Geology and gees a 
Chemical Engineering collections and contains the vie Col 
greater part of the University’s collection in~ eck 
physical sciences and houses in excess of 94,00 het wnt 
volumes of books, periodicals and government pub: ns ae 
lications i 

THE MATHEMATICS LIBRARY in Burnside Hall) ElGiLt 


has a collection of approximately 6,200 items, 
mostly journals 


Aaghished in 
1 - mbined with 
(5) THE UNDERGRADUATE AREA LIBRARY } Widloestabl 


i sty Hera 
THE UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY. This iS af 1 join 


open access circulating collection of approximately san Cara 
118,000 items and is located in the Redpath Library  teaease 
building. Services include Reference, Reserves, Cie fF ).., 
culation and a Periodicals Reading Room. The ~ 
audio-visual room and drop-in centre are located on — 

the second floor. The Audio-Visual Room is fur- 

nished with 225 carrels equipped with audio-visual — 

devices such as slide projector, tape recorder, film- — 

Strip and super-8-loop projectors and television 

screens. % 
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1.9 University Museums 


THE PETER REDPATH MUSEUM 


Built in 1882, this was the first specially designed — 
museum building in Canada. Its extensive collec- 
tions, begun in the 1850's by the founder, Sir Wil- — 
liam Dawson, have been augmented over the years 
by gifts and bequests and are constantly expanding © 
through curatorial field research. They are used for — 
basic reference in graduate and undergraduate 
teaching and are not open to the public. ‘ 
The Museum's holdings, which now include over 


invertebrate palaeontology, specific areas of verteb- 
rate palaeontology, palaeobotany, malacology, 4 
ornithology and ethnology. Particularly notable are — 
the Carpenter Collection of Mollusca, the Dawson — 
Collections of Palaeontology, the Ferrier Collection 
of Minerals, and the African ethnological collectio 


THE McCORD MUSEUM A 


This museum with one of the leading collections of 


Canadiana in the country, sterns from the bequest of 
David Ross McCord in 1919. Notable accessio 
including the Notman Photographic Archives, have 
been added over the years illustrating the history of 
Canada in general and Quebec and Montreal in p 
ticular. The Museum, at 690 Sherbrooke Str 
West, is open to the public on Fridays, Saturda 
and Sundays from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Research is b' 
appointment only, from Monday through Thursda 


ae ocated on the Macdonald College campus, this 

ip “institution has the largest insect collection of any 
Canadian University, and is second in both numbers 
Of species and specimens only to the Canadian 
National Collection of insects, Ottawa. As its main 
function is research and not exhibition, it is not gen- 
erally open to the public, but interested parties are 
encouraged to visit by appointment. 


‘THE McGILL UNIVERSITY HERBARIUM 


Established in 1820, the McGill Herbarium was 
~ combined with the Macdonald College Herbarium in 
1972 to establish the 100,000 specimen McGill Uni- 
__ versity Herbarium and is situated on the Macdonald 
Campus. It contains some of the earliest collections 
__ made in Canada. The collection is devoted to Que- 
bec and eastern Canadian flora but specimens from 
_ the Arctic and sub-Arctic of Canada, Greenland, 
Sweden, Lappland and Siberia are well repre- 
sented. Research facilities are available to any stu- 
dent or botanist working on northern plants 


OTHER COLLECTIONS 


In addition to the above there are other collections 
and exhibits of a specialized nature, ordinarily open 
__ only to students but to which access may be gained 

by application to the department concerned. These 
_ include the Anatomical, Medical, Pathological and 
_ Zoological Museums. 
___ Appointments for conducted tours may be made 
_ to see the Rutherford Collection of Experimental 
- Physics. 


1.10 Research Institutes, 
: Centres and Programs 


_ The Institutes and similar groups listed below carry 

Gs Out research and teaching in a number of special- 
| ized fields. In most of them facilities are available for 
qualified students who wish to take higher degrees 


__ INSTITUTE OF AIR AND SPACE LAW 


_ The Institute provides for advanced study and 
_ research in air and space law and related problems 
_ Of international law. 

Director - Dr. Nicolas M. Matte. 


ALLAN MEMORIAL INSTITUTE OF 
_ PSYCHIATRY 


_A Psychiatric Institute for teaching, research, and 
treatment. McGill University undertakes responsi- 
__ bility for the training and teaching facilities, and 
the Royal Victoria Hospital for the clinical work. 
esearch facilities are provided for clinical and 
boratory studies of clinical conditions and 
_ biochemical, physiological. and psychological 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Study of various aspects of behavioural disorders 
in animal and man. 
Director - PROFESSOR M. DONGIER. 


ANAESTHESIA RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Electrophysiological and neurochemical studies on 
synaptic transmission in the brain: the aim is to iden- 
tify the naturally occurring chemical transmitter and 
receptor substances and to analyse their modes of 
action and how these are influenced by general 
anaesthetics and other drugs acting on the central 
nervous system 
Director - PROFESSOR K. KRNJEVIC. 


ANTHROPOLOGY OF DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


The program coordinates and furthers research and 
teaching on the process of socio-economic devel- 
opment as it affects small communities in the Cana- 
dian north and in low-income countries. 

Director - PROFESSOR R. F. SALISBURY. 


ARTIFICIAL ORGANS RESEARCH UNIT 


This unit concentrates on interdisciplinary research 
using physiology, biophysics, biochemistry, enzyme 
engineering, chemistry and polymer chemistry 
towards novel approaches in clinically useful physi- 
ological support systems. The present research 
emphasis is on artificial cells, artificial kidney, artifi- 
cial liver, detoxifier, enzyme replacement therapy 
and biomaterials. 
Director - PROFESSOR T. M. S. CHANG 


AVIATION MEDICAL RESEARCH UNIT 


The Unit deals with physiology of spatial orientation, 
vision and postural control. 
Director - PROFESSOR G. MELVILL JONES 


BELLAIRS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
St. James, Barbados 


This is a multidisciplinary institute offering research 
opportunities in terrestrial and marine biology, geol- 
ogy, geography, climatology, and chemical and 
physical oceanography for researchers with aca- 
demic interests in the tropical environments of Bar- 
bados. 

Director - PROFESSOR FINN SANDER. 


BIOMEDICAL ENGINEERING UNIT 


The Unit is involved in research, teaching and con- 
sultation in the applications of engineering methods 
and computer technology in medicine and biology. 
Current research is concerned with neuromuscular 
control, sensory mechanisms, auditory and vestibu- 
lar systems, neural communication, signal analysis, 
sensory aids, diagnostic evaluation of vestibular, 
cardiac and respiratory systems, and respiratory 
gas transport mechanisms. The Unit operates a 
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DEC PDP-11/70 computer sysem which provides 
real-time computing facilities fa medical research 
users and serves as host for a Jeveloping network 
of laboratory minicomputers 

Director — PROFESSOR J. S. OUTERBRIDGE 


BRACE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Institute is concerned with tte utilization of solar 
and wind énergy for the supply and purification of 
water in order to improve the productivity of arid 
areas. 

Director, Field Operations — T.\. LAWAND 


McGILL CANCER RESEARCHUNIT 


McGill University Gander Re: 

ported by the National 

Principal field of resear chi: is 
Director —DR. MARTIN G. | 


INSTITUTE OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


The Institute of Comparative Lawis devoted 
uate study and research in commarati\ 
private law, principally in civil aid comm / 
Special attention is paid to international business 
law and related fields. 

Director —-PROFESSOR PAULA. CREPEAU 


COMPUTING CENTRE 


The Computing Centre provide; information proc- 
essing facilities for McGill instuctional, research 
and administrative purposes. Surrent equipment 
includes two IBM 370 Model 15 computers. One is 
utilized primarily as a time-sharng system with ter- 
minals at many locations on campus. The other 
computer is utilized primarily fo batch processing 
with card input and printed sutput available at 
several locations on campus anc at Macdonald Col- 
lege. 
Director - PROFESSOR W. D. THORPE 


CENTRE FOR CONTINUING MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 
1110 Pine Ave. West 


The Centre was established to promote, integrate 

and organize programs in contiuing medical edu- 

cation for the various departmerts of the Faculty of 

Medicine and the McGill teaching hospitals. 
Director - DR. K.G. DAWSON 


DAIRY HERD ANALYSIS SER\ICE 
(Livestock Population Genetics) 


Macdonald College 


Research in the dynamics of donesticated livestock 
populations with particular emptasis on the physio- 
logical and environmental factor: that affect the esti 
mation of the relative genetic meit of individual and 
groups of animals 

Director - PROFESSOR J. E. NOXLEY 
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McGILL UNIVERSITY PROJECT FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN ; 
vith the identification and” 
n early infancy. Both: 
s undertaken, The work 
devices, evaluation of — 
the development of testing: 
and research aspects of 
d to afford practical experi- — 
tudents of aural rehabilitation 
ring-impaired children. 
OR DANIEL LING. 


CENTRE FOR DEVELOPING AREA STUDIES 


soordinates research and graduate” 
oment topics mainly in the soca ; 
int the applied sciences. 
SOR R.F. SALISBURY 


CENTRE FOR EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


The Centre coordinates teaching and research — 
activities in East Asian Studies and administers — 


Honours and Major programs under the direction of 


the East Asian Advisory Committee. es 


PAUL T. K. LIN 2 


FOSTER RADIATION LABORATORY i‘ 


The Laboratory houses the experimental nuclear 
physics group and its research program is centred 
around a 100 MeV proton synchrocyclotron. TI 
main theme of the current research activities 1s 
focused on the study of the nuclei lying far from the ~ 

4 Stability line. The level structure B-decay, elec ~ 
tromagnetic transition, delayed proton and alpha ~ 
decay properties of these nuclei are investigated 
using very high speed pneumatic target transport — 
systems, recoil gas jet sweeping system, an on-line 
mass spectrometer and a super-conducting beta — 
ray spectrometer. The Laboratory is also equipped em 
with excellent facilities for conventional B-y spe' 
troscopy studies and subnanosecond lifetime mea: 
urements 

Director - PROFESSOR S.K. MARK. 


FRENCH CANADA STUDIES PROGRAM 


This program is engaged in the study of French 
Canada at the undergraduate and graduate levels, — 
by research, and extension and public education — 
programs a 
Director - PROFESSOR MAX DORSINVILLE. 


GAULT ESTATE 
422 rue des Moulins 
Mont St. Hilaire 


The Estate, a legacy from the late Brigadier A. Hal 
itton Gault, consists of 2700 acres of forested moun- — 
tain 20 miles east of Montreal, including Lac Hertel 
and its complete drainage basin. The entire property. 
is protected as a Federal Bird Sanctuary. 
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The twelve-hundred acre western sector, with 
_ four summits linked by a 15 mile network of trails, is 
_ Open daily throughout the year to members of the 
Mt: University and the visiting public. No motorized veh- 
‘® icles are permitted beyond the parking area except 
Il) on official business. No ing is permitted at any 
time. Twelve hundred acre 1e eastern shore of 
the lake form a Biological Reserve, to which access 
_ is restricted by permit for appro field research in 
the natural sciences 
Comfortable dormitory facilities are available for 
up to 32 persons, for clas and for individuals 
involved in ecological studies. A Day-Conference 
_ Centre is provided at Manoir Gault on Lac Hertel 
‘groups of up to 50 persons. This can be used in 
‘conjunction with the dormitories. All arrangements 
must be made by written application to the Warden 
The Estate is also headquarters for the Mont St 
Hilaire Nature Conservation Centre, which conducts 
a year round bilingual nature interpretation program 
for all ages. The Centre is supp tirely by out 
side funds, including grants from ind 
for services rendered, and cooperates with educa- 
tional institutions and community Janizations to 
provide teacher training and counselling services 
- outdoor education. 
Warden and Director of the Nature Centre 
ALICE E. JOHANNSEN 
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GEOTECHNICAL RESEARCH CENTRE 


Research interests include fundamental soil 
_ mechanics, soil-water interaction, frozen soils. soil 

freezing and frost heave, thermal soil properties and 
_ mechanics, soil dynamics and soil-structure interac- 
__ tion, soil stability and constitutive behaviour, ground 
water recharge’ mobility and trafficability, and other 
related problems in soil engineering 

Director - PROFESSOR RAYMOND N. YONG 


_ SCHOOL OF HUMAN COMMUNICATION 
_ DISORDERS 
_ Beatty Hall, 1266 Pine Ave. West 


- Offers both professional and research training in 
_ Speech and hearing disorders at the graduate level 
In addition to the teaching of specific techniques for 
diagnosis and therapy, special emphasis is placed 
_ upon understanding of fundamental principles and 
Critical evaluation of current methods 

Director - PROFESSOR K.K. CHARAN 


a 
_ INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTRE 

ois Centre provides information, evening seminars, 
_ fesearch on industrial relations; general labour rela- 
tions, public “conferences; publishes newsletters 
_ Surveying developments in industrial relations in 
Canada, as well as research reports; maintains a 
“Computerized analysis of more than 1,300 Cana- 
dian collective agreements. Membership from the 


— 


THE UNIVERSITY 


community includes crown corporations and Gov- 
ernment agencies, industrial firms, hospitals and 
labour unions 

Director - PROFESSOR FRANCES BAIRSTOW, 


INSTITUTE OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 


McGill. University’s Institute of Islamic Studies. is 
concerned with th ciplined study of Islamic civili- 
he scope of its history and its 
J. It gives attention to the origins 
€ Civilization in which Islamic 
was the vivifying factor, to the forces which 
the civilization and the changes it has 
Jone. It is also concerned with the contempo- 
slamic world as Muslims seek 
te their heritage from the past to the radical 
situation of modernity 
Director — PROFESSOR G.J. ADAMS 


CENTRE FOR LEARNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Centre for Learning and Development helps to 
improve the learning environment, teaching prac- 
tices and learning methods at all levels of education 
At present its activities focus on university education 
and include dissemiration of relevant information, 
consultation, workshops, and research. 

Director - PROFESSOR G.L. GEIS. 


McGILL MAGNET LABORATORY 


Thig laboratory contains facilities for the production 
of intense magnetic fields, both continuous and 
pulsed, for the use of research workers whose sci- 
entific programs can benefit from their use. 

Director - PROFESSOR D.R. STEVENSON. 


MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


The Management Institute provides a variety of serv- 
ices to Managers in business, government and non- 
profit institutions. It offers courses and seminars 
designed to help middle and senior management 
people keep abreast of current developments in 
analytical and decision-making techniques, and to 
provide a better appreciation of the integrative prob- 
lems of general management. 

Other activities include the Presidents’ Seminar, 
Operation Catalyst and the McGill Conference on 
Industry and Government 

Director - PROFESSOR R.N. MORRISON. 


MARINE SCIENCES CENTRE 


The Centre is interdepartmental in scope, emphasiz- 
ing the interdisciplinary nature of the science of oce- 
anography, Excellent laboratory and library facilities 
are available, and opportunities for field work exist 
in the Arctic, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Canadian 
eastern seaboard, and at the Bellairs Research 
Institute in Barbados Special research interests 
include the physics of sea ice, the energy exchange 
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between atmosphere and hydrosphere, marine cli- 
matology, the dynamics of sea water, marine bacte- 
ria, growth and life cycles of marine organisms, 
marine productivity, marine biogeography and sedi- 
mentation, and marine pollution. 

Chairman - PROFESSOR M.J. DUNBAR. 


McGILL-MONTREAL CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 
LEARNING CENTRE 
3640 Mountain St. 


The Learning Centre has developed a comprehen- 
sive program to assess, treat and plan for children 
with specific learning disabilities. Research into 
cognitive defects is continuous and the programs in 
the Centre are constantly reviewed 

Director — DR. SAM RABINOVITCH. 


INSTITUTE FOR MINERAL INDUSTRY 
RESEARCH - OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND 
SAFETY UNIT 


Research at this Institute is concerned with all 
aspects of working environments which affect 
health and safety. This includes studies of dusts, 
ventilation, noise, chemical hazards and under- 
ground illumination 

Director - DR. G.W. GIBBS 


MONTREAL NEUROLOGICAL INSTITUTE AND 
HOSPITAL 


The Montreal Neurological Institute and Montreal 
Neurological Hospital are concerned with under- 
graduate and graduate teaching in neurology, neu- 
rosurgery and the neurosciences, research in basic 
and clinical sciences related to the nervous system, 
and clinical care for patients with disorders of the 
brain and nerves. 
Director - PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. FEINDEL. 


MORGAN ARBORETUM 
Macdonald College 


Established in 1947 and located at Macdonald Col- 
lege, the Arboretum has 600 acres of woodland 
devoted to the study of woodlot management and 
the place of private forestry in the eastern Canadian 
economy; the study of forest values and their con- 
servation; teaching, research, demonstration, and 
conservation education. About 100 acres have 
been planted in reforestation projects involving 
many coniferous and broad-leaved species. In addi- 
tion, the Arboretum has an excellent collection of 
specimens of Canadian and foreign trees and 
shrubs. 
Curator - PROFESSOR J.D. MacARTHUR 


McGILL CENTRE FOR NORTHERN STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH 


The Centre encourages, promotes, undertakes 
and co-ordinates McGill's research and training 
programs relating to the North. In particular it is 
developing the  interdisciplinary aspects of 


research. The function of the Centre is to assis 
the interchange of information among th 
engaged in Northern studies and research, 
maintain records of all pertinent projects in 
University, to provide information on the Unive 
sity's capacity to undertake Northern research, to 
prepare and assist others in the preparation of” 
research proposals and the assembling of teams, ~ 
and to serve as a liaison with other research and 
teaching organizations, industry and government. ~ 

At its Purvis Hall headquarters, the Centre main- 
tains an Arctic Information Unit, which includes a_ 
specialized library, bibliographic and reference 
service, maps, photographs and other information — 
sources 5 

The Centre encourages students to develop a 
continuing interest in the North and to follow careers — 
relating to it. It co-ordinates lectures, seminars andy : 
academic courses on northern topics. 

Director - PROFESSOR TREVOR LLOYD. 


INSTITUTE OF PARASITOLOGY . 
Macdonald College an 


A cooperative venture of the National Research — 
Council and the University for the study of parasitol- — a 
ogy in man and animals; it also cooperates wit 
public authorities in diagnosis and the practical 
applications of parasitology and is the National Ree se 
erence Centre for Parasitology. 

Director - PROFESSOR NEIL A. CROLL. 


PHONETICS RESEARCH LABORATORY 
(Department of Linguistics) 


Research in acoustic phonetics and speech percep: 
tion. Spectrographic analysis of speech, production — 
of synthesized speech by means of an Electronic” 
Vocal Analog. Languages investigated include Eng- — 
lish, French, Cree, Mohawk, Czech, Hungarian. 
Director - PROFESSOR ANDRE RIGAULT. 
PULP AND PAPER RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF — 
CANADA 


A separately incorporated non-profit research — 
organization affiliated with McGill University and 
also with the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association — : 
and Department of the Environment but with its own _ 
board of control. Principal fields of research: pulp. 
and paper technology, mechanical and chemical 
pulping, paper making, process control, product * 
quality and environmental pollution. Also provides — 
facilities to graduate students working in various 
departments of McGill University on research pro- 
jects of interest to the pulp andpaper industry. 
President — DR. PIERRE R. GENDRON. 


SHASTRI INDO-CANADIAN INSTITUTE 


McGill University is a founding member of the Shas- 
tri Indo-Canadian Institute, a cooperative, voluntary 
organization, incorporated in Ottawa, whose mem- | 
bers are the National Library and Canadian college 
and universities with an interest in Indian suas: ba 


jectives are to enhance the mutual understanding 
tween India and Canada by supporting and pro- 
ting development of Indian Studies at Canadian 
institutions of higher learning. This is presently being 
done mainly by the provision of fellowships for per- 
sons residing in Canada to conduct scholarly 
mH _ research in the humanities and social sciences, and 
Si by the acquisition of Indian publications for scholarly 

use in Canada, and by summer programs to intro- 

duce undergraduates and school teachers to the 

field. 

Executive Officer — Mrs. KAY DE LA RONDE. 


_ SOCIAL SCIENCES STATISTICS LABORATORY 


te The laboratory promotes quantitative research in the 
_ social sciences with technical and specialized 
assistance. 

Director - PROFESSOR J.C.R. ROWLEY. 


n McGILL SUB-ARCTIC RESEARCH 
_ LABORATORY 
_ Schefferville, Quebec 


___ This laboratory at Schefferville in the centre of the 
_ Nouveau-Québec/Labrador peninsula provides 
facilities for year round environmental research, cur- 
rently specializing — in biogeography, ecology, 
sy hydrology, microclimatology, pedology, permafrost 
; and snow studies. 

; Director - PROFESSOR F.H. NICHOLSON 


SCHOOL OF URBAN PLANNING 


x The objective of the School of Urban Planning is to 
; Produce qualified professional urban planners, for 
_ both the public and private sectors. Students are 
_ expected, on completion of the program, to have 
ei acquired basic planning skills, a broad view of 
_ urban studies and a field of specialization. To 
"achieve these objectives teaching and research 
activities are organized within the context of the 
__ broader urban studies and research effort at McGill 
j __ Director - PROFESSOR DAVID FARLEY 
E 


1.11 Publications 


_ The following official publications are issued by the 
University. 


WS, 
| ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 
SCHOOLS 
General Announcement 
Renseignements Généraux 
Undergraduate Scholarships and Awards 
Postgraduate Fellowships, Bursaries and Prizes 
Faculty of Arts, Faculty of Science 
Centre for Continuing Education 
__ Faculty of Dentistry 
Faculty of Education 
Faculty of Engineering (including School of 
__ Architecture and School of Computer Science) 
French Summer School 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
_ Faculty of Law 


FACULTIES AND 


ADMISSIONS 


Graduate School of Library Science 
Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture and 
School of Food Science) 
Faculty of Management: 
Bachelor of Commerce 
Master of Business Administration 
Faculty of Medicine 
Faculty of Music 
Preparatory School of Music 
School of Nursing 
School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 
Faculty of Religious Studies 
School of Social Work 
Summer Session 


ANNUAL REPORT 
CALENDAR OF DATES 
DIRECTORY OF STAFF (Faculty and administrative 
staff. Limited distribution.) 
ADMISSIONS INFORMATION FOR: 
Canadian Applicants 
Overseas Applicants 
Quebec Applicants 
United States Applicants 
Applicants to Education 


GUIDANCE COUNSELLOR’S HANDBOOK 
(Information on admissions and degree programs 
for counsellors in colleges and high schools.) 


MAP OF McGILL UNIVERSITY - CARTE DE 
L'UNIVERSITE McGILL 

McGILL PROGRAM PLANNER 

McGILL REPORTER (Weekly newspaper during the 
fall and winter terms) 

McGILL STUDENTS' GUIDE 


2 ADMISSION 


Director - PEGGY SHEPPARD, B.Ed.(McG.), 
B.A.(Sir G. Wms.) 


Admissions Office 
McGill University 

F. Cyril James Building 
845 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ H3A 2T5 


2.1 General 


The academic year at McGill runs from mid-Septem- 
ber until early May, with approximately two weeks’ 
vacation at Christmas. While most students enter in 
September, it is possible to be considered for 
admission to certain programs in January and inter- 
ested students should contact the Admissions 
Office in August 1977 for further information. 

The deadlines for submission of applications for 
admission are March 1 for admission in September 
and November 1 for admission in January. All appli- 
cations must be accompanied by a nonrefundable 
fee of $15.00 in Canadian funds payable by certified 
cheque or money order to McGill University. 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Admission is selective, and students are 
reminded that fulfilment of the minimum require- 
ments does not guarantee acceptance 

Although our Admissions Officers are always 
pleased to meet prospective students, a personal 
interview is not required for admission 


2.2 University Program 


Quebec students who have completed a CEGEF 
program and who have obtained the 
Gollegial Studies are eligible to apply for entrance 
to the first year of a three-year University program 
(90 credits in most ew ) leadir 
following degrees of Arts 
Commerce, Bachelor of EScaion 
Engineering, Bachelor of Ci 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of § 5C 
of Science in Agriculture, 
(Agricultural Engineering) 
(Architecture), Bachelor 
Science, Bachelor of 
Bachelor of Science in Phys 
of Science in Occupational Therapy 
Social Work, Bachelor of Theology, or to a five 
year program leading to a degree in Medicine 
After the Bachelor of Science (Architecture) 
degree, one additional year of study is required 
for the Bachelor of Architecture degree; a 
university degree is required for admission to the 
Bachelor of Laws program 

Students who have completed an appropriate 
level of education outside the province of Quebec 
may be considered for entrance to a university 
program requiring three or four years of study (90 
to 120 credits). 


2.3 Entrance Qualifications 
QUEBEC 


Holders of the Diploma of Collegial Studies are 
considered for admission to the first year of an 
undergraduate program (90 credits in most 
faculties). Collegial students should refer to the 
“Structures d’Accueil aux Etudes Universitaires de 
Premier Cycle’’ to ensure that they are registered 
in an appropriate pre-university program 


PROVINCES OF CANADA OTHER THAN 
QUEBEC 


Entrance to the Faculties of Arts, Education 
and Management: 


Ontario Grade 13 students may be admitted directly 
to a 90 credit university program if they have com- 
pleted five academic subjects (6 credits are granted 
for each subject with the exception of mathematics, 
each course of which receives 3 credits). English 
should be included in the student's program; the 
four elective courses should be appropriate to the 
program which the student wishes to enter at 
McGill. Students wishing to enter the Faculty of 
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and calculus as part of the ade 13 program, 
ral Calculus, is completed duri 
F udy at McGill as 
Stude / four subjects will be” 
req jired te e up an additional six credits at 
ill 4 
other than Quebec, 
ndiand who have completed — 
subjects appropriate to the 
wish to enter may be considered — 
a university program in Arts, Edu-~ 
nt requiring the completion of 
four years of study). Students — 
and are required to have completed _ 


one full year of an appropriate under- 
rogram at Memorial University or else-.— 


ograms in the Faculty of Science require that — 

the student complete the equivalent of introductory 

college level courses in biology, calculus, chemis- — 

try, and physics. Students who have completed — 

these courses with satisfactory performance prior to 
admission are given credit and/or exemption. 


Ontario Grade 13 courses in biology, chemistry, 
and physics are accepted for exemption and each 


is allowed 6 credits. Grade 13 cqurses in mathemat- — 
ics are allowed 3 credits each; students who have ~ 
included calculus in their program are required to 
complete calculus II at McGill unless they pass the — 
Placement Test which may be written at McGill prior — 
to registration. A maximum of 30 credits can be % 
obtained for all Grade 13 work. Students planning — 
application to the Faculty of Science should followa — 
pre-science academic program including mathe- — 
matics and chemistry prior to Grade 13. A student © 
who has completed Grade 13 is considered for — 
admission to a university program requiring the — 
completion of the difference between 120 credits — 
and the number of credits which have been granted. — 
For example, a student who has completed biology, — 
chemistry, physics, two (or preferably three) 
courses in mathematics, and one non-science aca- 


demic course, all at the Grade 13 level, enters a — 


program requiring the completion of 90 credits. 1% 

Students from provinces other than Quebec, ~ 
Ontario, *and Newfoundland who have completed 
Grade 12 in appropriate subjects may be consid-~ 
ered for admission to a university program requiring — 
the completion of 120 credits (normally four years of ~ 
study). Students should have completed a course in — 
functions or trigonometry and a course in chemistry — 
at the Grade 11 or 12 level (preferably Grade 12 
level). A course in physics is strongly recom- — 
mended. Students from Newfoundland are required — 
to have completed Grade 11 plus one full year of a 
appropriate undergraduate program at Memoria 
University or elsewhere. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to the Admissions Office. 
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ith an average of over 80% in appropriate subjects. Such students 
jay apply to a program requiring the completion of 120 credits in the 
following faculties and schools: Arts, Education, Engineering, Man- 
agement, Nursing, Physical and Occupational Therapy, Science 


Entrance to the School of Nursing and the 
School of Physical and Occupational Therapy: 


Ontario Grade 13 students are considered for 
entrance on essentially the same basis as appli 
cants to the Faculty of Science (see above). How- 
ever, aS organic chemistry (3 credits), electricity 
and magnetism (3 credits), and calculus |! (3 cred 
its) are prerequisite courses which must be taken in 
addition to the regular degree program, students 
are considered for admission to four-year, rather 
than three-year, programs. A student who manages 
F to complete both organic chemistry and calculus || 
_ during the summer after Grade 13 will be given con- 
__ sideration for admission to a three-year program, 
although preference will be given to those students 
p who have completed all the prerequisite courses. If 
_ admitted lacking electricity and magnetism, the stu- 
dent would probably be required to take the course 
during the summer after first year. It is very unlikely 
that it could be taken concurrently 
Admission from other Canadian provinces is as 
for Science. Students who are admitted to a 120 
credit program in Nursing, Physical Therapy, or 
Occupational Therapy take basic science courses in 
their first year. These students must also complete 
a course in organic chemistry during the summer 
after their first year of study if they are to advance to 
the first year of the professional program 


Entrance to the Faculty of Engineering and 
School of Architecture: 


Students who have completed Grade 13 Ontario, 
Grade 12 in other Canadian provinces, or first year 
university in Newfoundland and who have a strong 
foundation in mathematics (including a course in 
trigonometry or functions), chemistry, and physics 
“may be considered for admission to a four year pro- 
gram (eight semesters) in the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing. 

Students who have completed Grade 12 and/or 
_ Grade 13 Ontario and either a three-year program in 
_ technology at a community college or institute of 
technology, the first year of a four year program ata 
university, or an equivalent qualification may be 
considered for admission to a three year (six 
semester) program in the Faculty of Engineering. 
Applicants who have not completed all the appropri- 
_ ate prerequisite courses to qualify them for admis- 
_ Sion to a three-year program, but who are otherwise 
admissible on the basis of their academic record, 
_ May be considered for admission to a program 
- fequiring one or two additional semesters to com- 
plete the degree. 

It is not possible to apply for admission to Archi- 
_ tecture on the basis of Grade 12, Grade 13, or first 

year university in Newfoundland. Application to the 


ADMISSIONS 


School of Architecture can be made after one year 
of study in either the Faculty of Engineering or the 
Faculty of Science 


Entrance to other Faculties: 


High school graduates are not eligible to apply for 
admission to the Faculties of Dentistry, Law, or Med- 
icine. A minimum of two to three years of study in 
the Faculties of Arts or Science is required before 
seeking admission to Dentistry. A Bachelor's 
degree is necessary to enter the Faculties of Law 
and Medicine. A minimum of one year of study in the 
Faculty of Arts is required before a student may 
seek entry to the School of Social Work. 


NON-CANADIAN APPLICANTS 


Entrance to the Faculties of Arts, Education 
and Management: 


High school graduates from the UNITED STATES 
may be admitted to an undergraduate program 
requiring the completion of 120 credits in the Facul- 
ties of Arts, Education, and Management. All appli- 
cants should have followed academic programs 
designed for university entrance. Applicants to the 
Bachelor of Commerce program should present a 
Strong background in mathematics, including a 
course in trigonometry or functions. Students who 
have passed Advanced Placement examinations in 
appropriate subjects with a grade of ‘‘3"' or better 
will be granted some advanced standing. 


Students from the UNITED KINGDOM and COM- 
MONWEALTH countries may be admitted directly 
into a university program requiring the completion of 
90 credits (three years) in the Faculties of Arts, Edu- 
cation, and Management if they have completed 
three Advanced Level papers. An average grade of 
“C”’ or better, with no paper having a grade lower 
than ‘‘D’’’ is required; however, if admitted having 
an Advanced Level paper with a grade of ''D"', no 
credit is granted for that paper. It is expected that 
most students will have completed five G.C.E. 
papers at the Ordinary Level; one Ordinary Level 
paper must be English Language 

Students who have fewer than three Advanced 
Level papers can be offered admission; however, 
these students will be required to complete addi- 
tional credits to fulfill the degree requirements. 

Applicants to the Faculty of Management must 
have Advanced Level results in mathematics. 

Students with very good grades in at least five 
appropriate Ordinary Level papers PLUS one full 
year of formal schooling beyond Ordinary Level, ina 
suitable academic program at a recognized school 
or college, may be considered for entrance to an 
undergraduate program requiring the completion of 
120 credits (four years) in the Faculties of Arts, Edu- 
cation, and Management. 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Entrance to the Faculty of Science: 


The programs in the Faculty of Science have been 
designed on the assumption that the student has 
completed, or will complete at McGill, the equivalent 
of introductory college-level courses in biology, 
chemistry, physics, and mathematics. These 
courses are referred to as prerequisite courses. 


Graduates from Grade 12 in the UNITED 
STATES are considered for admission to a 
university program requiring the completion of the 
difference between 120 credits and the number of 
prerequisite credits they have earned. An 
Advanced Placement science course is consid- 
ered the equivalent of 6 prerequisite credits; a 
grade of “3” or better is required for Advanced 
Placement credit to be granted. All applicants 
should have a strong background in mathematics 
(including a course in trigonometry or functions), 
chemistry, and physics. Biology is also desirable 
in the case of a student applying to one of the 
biological or health science programs 


Students from the UNITED KINGDOM and COM- 
MONWEALTH countries are normally required to 
have completed examinations in five different 
G.C.E. subjects including English, chemistry, math- 
ematics and physics, at least two of which must be 
at the Advanced Level. An average grade of “‘C’’ or 
better, with no more than one subject having a 
grade of ‘‘D’’, is also required. Such students are 
considered for admission to a university program 
requiring the completion of the difference between 
120 credits and the number of prerequisite credits 
they have earned. Each G.C.E. Advanced Level 
paper in a science subject (biology, chemistry, 
mathematics, physics) with a grade of ‘‘C” or better 
iS granted the equivalent of 10 prerequisite credits; 
a maximum of 30 credits can be granted for 
Advanced Level results, (a maximum of 10 credits is 
granted for papers in mathematics). 

Students with very good grades in at least five 
appropriate Ordinary Level papers PLUS one full 
year of formal schooling beyond Ordinary Level, ina 
suitable academic program at a recognized school 
or college, may be considered for entrance to an 
undergraduate program requiring the completion of 
120 credits. 


Entrance to the School of Nursing and the 
School of Physical and Occupational Therapy: 


Graduates from Grade 12 in the UNITED STATES 
are considered for admission on the same basis as 
for Science (see above). Students who are admitted 
to one of these programs take basic science 
courses in their first year. These students must also 
complete a course in organic chemistry during the 
summer after their first year of study if they are to 
advance to the first year of the professional pro- 
gram. 


Students from the UNITED KINGDOM and COM.- 
MONWEALTH countries must have completed 
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chemistry, mathematics, and physics, and mi 
have achieved a grade of ‘C’’ or better in each 


they wish to be considered for admission to a three- 
year program of study. 


> 


Students who lack these qualifications but who — 
meet the entrance requirements for the Faculty of ~ 
Science may apply for admission to that Faculty, — 
Upon completing one year of study in appropriate — 
courses they may then apply for admission to a ~ 
three-year program in Nursing, Physical Therapy, or — 
Occupational Therapy. he 


Entrance to the Faculty of Engineering and 
School of Architecture: 


Graduates from Grade 12 in the UNITED STATES _ 
are considered for admission to a university pro- 
gram requiring the completion of eight semesters. a 
Applicants should have a strong background in 
mathematics (including a course in functions or trig- 
onometry), chemistry, and physics. Students who 
have passed Advanced Placement examinations in 
mathematics, chemistry, or physics, with a grade of — 
‘*3"' or better receive some credit towards their pro- — 
gram. |t is not possible to apply for admission to 
Architecture on the basis of Grade 12; a minimumof 
one year of preparatory study in either Engineering 
or Science is required. 


Students from the UNITED KINGDOM and COM- 
MONWEALTH countries may apply for admissionto = | 
a three-year program in Engineering or Architecture COUNTRY - 
if they have passes in five G.C.E. Ordinary Level a | ‘et 
papers, including English, mathematics, physics, | a | 
and chemistry, two years of study in the Sixth Form, — Mata 
and passes in Advanced Level papers in mathemat- _ *n-te 
ics and physics. Applicants should have a grade of — 
“C" or better in mathematics and physics. The pro- 
gram of study in the Sixth Form must have included 
one full year of English literature and composition, at 
least one full year of chemistry (a pass at the 
Advanced Level is desirable), and an acceptable 
course in the humanities or social sciences. Stu- 
dents lacking these latter requirements may be con- — 
sidered for admission to programs with one or two — ‘ 
additional semesters to complete the requirements 
for a degree. “% 
Students who have completed one year in the — 
Sixth Form and who have results for one paper in 
mathematics at the Advanced Level may be consid- 
ered for admission to a four-year program. 
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Admission to the School of Architecture is com- 
petitive and applicants are selected primarily onthe 
basis of academic standing. Unless the student has 
achieved particularly outstanding results in — 
Advanced Level papers in chemistry, mathematics, 
and physics, it is not possible to offer admission to 
Architecture prior to the completion of further stud- 
ies in either Science or Engineering. Practical expe- 
rience in architectural work is not required but may 
influence the Admissions Committee in selecting 
candidates. 
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the Faculties of Dentistry, Law or Medicine; a 
Bachelor's degree is necessary. Students may seek 
a transfer to a 90 credit (three-year) program in 
Social Work after they have successfully completed 
one year of study in the Faculty of Arts. As the num- 


_ ber of students who can be admitted to these pro- 


grams is severely limited, all students should realize 
that the completion of undergraduate studies in Arts 
or Science will not ensure eventual admission to 
any of the professional programs mentioned. 


National Certificates Accepted for Admission: 


Some of the national certificates accepted for 
admission to McGill are listed below. Depending 
upon the particular certificate, students are consid- 
ered for admission to three or four year programs in 
most Faculties. It is not possible to apply for admis- 
sion to Dentistry, Law, or Medicine on the basis of 


any ofthe certificates listed. In most instances, it is 


not possible to apply for admission to Architecture 


_ without further preparatory study. 


Students requiring more specific information rela- 
tive to entrance requirements should write to the 
Admissions Office. Admission is selective and better 
than average grades are required for admission 


COUNTRY - CERTIFICATE 


Australia — Higher School Certificate; University 
Matriculation Certificate 

Belgium — Certificat d'Humanités 

Czechoslovakia — Vysvedceni 0 Maturitni Zkousce 


_ France - Baccalauréat 


Germany — Zeugnis der Reife 

Greece — Akadimaiko or Apolitirion 

Hong Kong — Advanced Level results 

India - Bachelor's degree (with First Division stand- 
ing) 

International Baccalaureate - Certificate of Bacca- 
laureate* 


_ Iran = Sixth Year Secondary Education Certificate 


Iraq - Baccalaureate 

\srael — Matriculation Certificate 

Italy — Diploma di Maturita Classica; Diploma di 
Maturita Scientifica 

Lebanon— Lebanese Baccalauréat (2iéme partie) 

Mexico - Bachillerato Unico 

Netherlands — Getuigschrift (Gymnasium or 
Lyceum) 

Norway - Examen Artium 

Pakistan - Bachelor's degree (with First Division 
standing) 

Poland - Swiadectwo Dojrzalosci 

Sweden - Avgangsbetyg 


_ Switzerland — Federal Maturity Certificate, Type A, 


B, orC. 
United Arab Republic — General Secondary School 
Certificate 


ADMISSIONS 


United Kingdom and Commonwealth — Advanced 
Level results 
Vietnam — Vietnamese Baccalauréat (2iéme partie) 


*A maximum of 30 credits is granted for interna- 
tional Baccalaureate results. No credit is granted for 
Physical Science; students who have written the 
Physical Science examination may receive credit for 
physics and/or chemistry by writing a Placement 
Test at McGill prior to registration. 


2.4 Additional Entrance 
Requirements 


1) Application for admission to undergraduate 
programs must be made on forms supplied by the 
Admissions Office BEFORE MARCH 1 if the student 
is applying for entrance in September. Supporting 
documents should be sent as soon as they are 
available if they cannot be sent with the application. 


2) STUDENTS FROM THE UNITED STATES must 
write College Entrance Examination Board tests 
including the Scholastic Aptitude Test and three 
other Achievement Tests appropriate to the pro- 
gram which they wish to enter at McGill. Applicants 
to a science or engineering program should select a 
minimum of two tests from biology, chemistry, math- 
ematics, and physics. 

Students from the Eastern United States may 
obtain information about the tests by writing to: 

The College Entrance Examination Board 

Box 592 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


Students from the West should write to: 
The College Entrance Examination Board 
Box 1025 

Berkeley, California 94701 


STUDENTS FROM OVERSEAS are advised to 
write CEEB Aptitude and Achievement tests to sup- 
port their application. 


3) APPLICANTS WHOSE MOTHER TONGUE IS 
NOT ENGLISH, and who have not completed a 
CEGEP program in the province of Quebec, must 
submit acceptable evidence of facility in English 
BEFORE THEIR APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
CAN BE CONSIDERED. The following evidence is 
acceptable: G.C.E. Ordinary and Advanced Level 
examinations in English literature or composition; 
The Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL); 
The University of Michigan English Language test. 

TOEFL is preferred by the University; it is adminis- 
tered by the College Entrance Examination Board 
and is easily available throughout the world. 

IT IS THE STUDENT'S RESPONSIBILITY TO 
MAKE THE NECESSARY ARRANGEMENTS WITH 
THE EXAMINING BOARD TO WRITE THE TEST IN 
THE GOUNTRY OF RESIDENCE. Full information 
about the Test and a registration form may be 
obtained by writing to: Test of English as a Foreign 
Language, Box 899, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, 
U.S.A 
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2.5 Transfer Students 


Each year McGill University admits well-qualified 
students transferring from other universities and col- 
leges. These students must be those who would 
have been eligible to enter McGill as Freshmen and 
who have maintained a better than average aca- 
demic standing in university work. In most Faculties, 
60 credits or four semesters of work must be com- 
pleted if a degree is to be granted; in the Faculty of 
Arts, the minimum requirement is 45 credits. The 
student's admissibility and the number of credits 
which can be granted are determined only once a 
formal application and all the necessary supporting 
documents are received 


2.6 Mature Student 
Admission 


Residents of Canada who will be 23 
or older by September 1 (for < 
Session) or January 1 (fo 5 (6) 
Session) and who lack the academic und 
normally required for admission may apply for 
entrance as mature students. An admissions 
policy for mature candidates is in effect in the 
Faculties of Arts, Education, Engineering, Manage- 
ment, Music, and Science 

Individuals interested in being considered for 
entrance under this policy should contact the 
Admissions Office for further information 


2.7 Health Requirements for 
New Students 


Along with the letter of acceptance to the University, 
all students will receive a Medical Questionnaire 
complete with a return envelope addressed to the 
Health Service. The student is requested to com- 
plete this questionnaire and to return it in the enve- 
lope at the earliest possible date. There may be 
additional requirements in certain faculties and 
schools. 

An appointment will be made for all new students 
to be seen by a physician at the University Health 
Service as early as possible during their first aca- 
demic year. At this interview the health of the stu- 

_ dent will be reviewed and if it is thought necessary, 
the student will be medically examined. The exami- 
nation may include X-ray and other appropriate lab- 
oratory or diagnostic tests. Re-examination may 
also be required in the interest of the student or of 
others attending the University 


COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE FOR NON- 
CANADIAN STUDENTS 


All full-time non-Canadian students must take out a 
Health Insurance policy, which is available on a 
group basis. In general, the policy provides for pay- 
ment towards hospital, surgical, medical, diagnos- 
tic, and other medical expenses. 

Full details and application forms are provided at 
registration. 
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a Canadian Embassy or Consulate in their — 
area to ensure that they have the proper documen- ~ 
tation before coming to Canada 


Non-Canadian students should ensure that they 

ye adequate hospitalization and medicare cover- 
age before they come to McGill University since ~ 
they will not be eligible for Québec Medicare. ; 


2.9 Registration OF Aaaite 
Seroke 

Registration for the Fall Session takes place earlyiM —B iyssin 

September and lectures begin shortly thereafter. 

Complete information is sent with the letter of admis- Stes 

sion, and Faculty counsellors are available in the — bleep 

weeks preceding the commencement of lectures to 

assist in the selection of courses. 


2.10 Language Policy 


The language of instruction at McGill is English. Stu- — 
dents may write term papers and examinations in — i 
French, but competence in English is essential to titel 
succeed. A summer course, English 110-150C, is — ; 
offered and it is recommended that students who — Heras 
lack fluency in English take this summer course — + tnonig 
before embarking on a program of study at McGill. ff} Migys 
Information and application material may be 3 - Cater 
obtained by writing directly to the Summer Session — Oates 
Office ; Oat 
Orig, 
h Tags 


2.11 Language Requirement for = 
Professions 


Quebec law now requires that candidates seeking — 
admission to provincially-recognized professional 
corporations“ must possess a working knowledge 
of the French language, i.e. be able to communicate 
verbally and in writing in that language. 


To demonstrate this capability, a candidate will 
normally be required to pass an examination set by 
the Régie de la langue frangaise, unless he or she 
can show that three years of instruction in a French — 
post-primary school have been completed. The pro- 
fessional corporation will require this proof of — 


_ that a true mastery of French exists, th 


: ~ attendance or of successful completion of the Régie 


_ examination. 


This examination shall test the candidate's 
mastery of oral and written comprehension and 


__@xpression in French. The contents may vary in 


accordance with the current 
requirements of the profession or 


terminological 
professional 


_ group. Examinations will take place four times a 


year, and they may be attempted an unlimited 
number of times 
In special cases where the candidate can clearly 


demonstrate to the Régie by means of an interview 


1e examination 


requirement may be waived 


Information on the testing program of the Régie 
may be obtained by writing to: Régie de 
frangaise, 800, Place Victoria, 16° étage, 
PQ, H4Z 1G8, Telephone 873-657 1 


la lanat 
Montréal 


Students who need to acquire a functional level of 
proficiency in French may register in courses at 
either the French Language Cer 3 McTavish 
Street, Telephone 392-5727, for co juring the 
day, or at the Centre for Continui Jucation, 772 
Sherbrooke Street West, Telephone 392-4901, for 
courses in the evening 


Students already proficient in French but who 
wish to keep up practice may register in courses at 
the Department of French Language and Literature 
3460 McTavish Street, Telephone < 
the Centre d'études canadiennes-frar caises, 3475 
Peel Street. 
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McGill degrees and diplomas currently give 
access to corporations regulating the activities 
of the following professional groups 


Advocates 

Agronomists 

Architects 

Chartered Accountants 
Chartered Administrators 
Chartered Appraisers 

Chemists 

Dentists 

Dieticians 

Engineers 

Industrial Administration Accountants 
Industrial Relations Counsellors 
Licensed General Accountants 
Notaries 

Nurses 

Occupational Therapists 
Physicians 

Physiotherapists 

Psychologists 

Social Workers 

Speech Therapists & Audiologists 
Urbanists 

Vocational Guidance Counsellors 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


3 ACADEMIC 
INFORMATION 


3.1 Faculties and Schools 


The twelve faculties and eight schools in McGill Uni- 
versity offer the ee degrees and diplomas: 
(Further details of programs in each faculty and 


school are given in the appropriate faculty or school 
announcement.) 


3.2 Faculty of Agriculture 


ee Macdonald College, section 3.10 


3.3 Faculty of Arts 


VOGEL, B.A 


Dean - R 
h.D. (McG.) 
Dawson Hall 


(Sir G. Wms.), M.A,, 


DEGREES OFFERED 


Seige of Arts (B.A 

Bachelor of Social wae (B.S.W.) 

The undergraduate work of the University in 
Humanities and Social Sciences is done in the Fac- 
ulty of Arts 


DEGREE PROGRAMS IN ARTS 


A 


A student may take an Honours degree in any 
department, requiring a degree of high concentra- 
tion within one discipline and restricted to students 
who maintain a high level. All other students will 
choose an area of concentration (usually a ‘'Major’’, 
but in some instances called a ‘‘Faculty'’ Program) 
The ‘‘Major"’ or ‘‘Faculty’’ Program can be in a sin- 
gle discipline or in one of several interdisciplinary 
fields. Full details of these programs will be availa- 
ble either in departments or from academic advis- 
ers, and general descriptions are available in the 
Announcement of the Faculties of Arts and of Sci- 
ence 

Listed below are the various programs leading to 
the B.A. degree 
Honours and Major Programs are offered in the 
following subjects: 


Anthropology Italian 


Art History Jewish Studies 
Classics Linguistics 


Mathematics 
Middle East Studies 


East Asian Studies 
Economics 


English Philosophy 
French Political Science 
Geography Psychology 
German Religious Studies 
Hispanic Studies Russian 
History Sociology 
History and Philosophy 

of Science 
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Joint Honours are also available. Please consult 
the appropriate departments. 


In addition, the following interdisciplinary majors 
and concentrations are offered: 


North American Studies 

Faculty program in 
Mathematics and 
Philosphy 

Faculty Program in 
Psychology and 
Mathematics 

Faculty Program in 
Psychology, General 


African Studies 
Canadian Studies 
Classics and Linguistics 
French Canada Studies 
Humanistic Studies 
Industrial Relations 
Latin American Studies 
Modern Languages 
Modern Literature 


Social Work: The undergraduate program of pro- 
fessional studies begins in the first year of the three- 
year program. For further information see the 
Announcement of the Faculties of Arts and of Sci- 
ence. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


See Section 2 


3.4 Faculty of Dentistry 


Dean - E.R. AMBROSE, D.D.S. (McG.), F.1.C.D., 
F.A.C.D., F.R.C.D.(C) (until June 1, 1977) 
Strathcona Anatomy and 
Dentistry Building 
3640 University Street 
Montreal, PQ H3A 2B2 


DEGREES OFFERED 


Doctor of Dental Surgery (D.D.S.) 
Period of Study in the Faculty for the degree is four 
years, 


Granted under the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research: 

Master of Science in Prosthodontics and Restora- 
tive Dentistry (M.Sc.)* 
Two additional years after the D.D.S. 

Master of Science in Oral Surgery (M.Sc.)* 
Three additional years after the D.D.S. 


*Pending full authorization. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The minimum requirement for admission to the 
study of dentistry is the satisfactory completion of 
EITHER the Collegial program in the Province of 
Quebec OR two full years in a four-year program 
leading to the B.A. or B.Sc. degree (or the equiva 
lent thereof). In each instance the program must 
include one full year course in each of the following 
subjects: mathematics; physics, with laboratory; 
inorganic or general chemistry, With laboratory; 
organic chemistry, with laboratory; general biology 
or zoology, with laboratory (one half year of botany 
and one half year of zoology will be accepted but 
not one year of botany alone) 
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Canadian applicants are requested to write the 
Canadian Dental Association Aptitude Test and: 
have the results sent to the Faculty, Detailed inform-” 


ation may be obtained from the Administrator, Den=— 
tal Aptitude Test Program, The Canadian Dental” 
Association, 1815 Alta Vista Drive, Ottawa, Ontario; ~ 


K1G 3Y6 


Candidates. applying from the United States 


should write the American Dental Association Apti- 
tude Test and have the results sent to the Faculty. 


APPLICATIONS 


Application forms for admission to the Faculty may 


be obtained from the Secretary of the Faculty. The a 


deadline date for receipt of applications is March 1 
of the year in which the candidate is seeking admis- 
sion 

Entering students are advised to make them- 
selves familiar with the specific regulations of the 
province or state in which they intend to practise 
upon graduation and to take the necessary steps to 
become registered. : 

For details see the Announcement of the Faculty 
of Dentistry 


3.5 Faculty of Education 


Dean — GEORGE E. FLOWER, B.A., M.A. (McG.), 
Ed.D. (Harv.) 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, PQ H3A 1Y¥2 


The Faculty of Education is responsible for the 
professional education of teachers. It offers a variety 
of programs by which candidates are prepared for a 
teaching career in the elementary and secondary 
schools of Québec. Successful completion of any of 
these programs qualifies the eligible candidate for a 
Teaching Permit issued by the Québec Department 


of Education. For details see the Faculty of Educa- — 


tion Announcement. 

Graduate work leading to the Master of Arts in 
Education, Master of Education, and Doctor of Edu- 
cation degrees is offered under the authority of the 


Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research of McGill — 
University. For details see the Announcement of the 
Faculty ef Graduate Studies and Research, Section 


Ge. 


DEGREE OFFERED 
Bachelor of Education (B.Ed.) 


DEGREE PROGRAM 


The three-year program leading to the B.Ed., 
degree is available with the following options: 
Elementary — Pre-School. 

Elementary — Early Childhood, 

Elementary — Later Childhood. 

Secondary — Major in one Teaching Subject. 
Secondary — Two Subject Option. 
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‘Special Areas - Art, French, Physical Education, 

_ Home Economics, Religious Studies (Protestant, 

Catholic or Jewish) and Vocational Education. 

The B.Ed. (Elementary Option) is available also 

_ ona part-time basis to those who: 

; (a) hold a teaching certificate valid in Québec 
or its equivalent; and 

(b) have Quebec Diploma of Collegial-Studies 

i s standing or its equivalent (i.e. a minimum of 

| 13 years of attested studies) 


g ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
= 


» __ Successful completion: of a Diploma of Collegial 
___ Studies program or equivalent. (See Section 2, 
ie Entrance Qualifications) 


iF 
___McGILL DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION PROGRAM 


A one-year program leading to the McGill Diploma 
___ tn Education and to a teaching permit for elementary 
| or secondary schools and for Technical-Vocational 

_ and Business Education subjects in secondary 
i schools. Eligible candidates must normally possess 
‘a a university degree with a major (six full courses) in 
k one subject taught in elementary or high schools or 
< a minimum of three full courses in each of two such 
i subjects. 


McGILL DIPLOMA IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


A part-time program, the equivalent of one full year 

of study, is available in Educational Administration 

for teachers possessing a university degree, a 
_ teaching certificate and administrative experience 


CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 


One-year programs leading to a Québec Teaching 
Permit in the following options 


Technical-Vocational (Secondary) 
Business Education (Secondary) 


Candidates for these options must possess a Dip- 
loma of Collegial Studies or its equivalent in the 
appropriate field of study. Appropriate work experi- 
€nce is also required. Similar 30 credit programs 
are available in these options on a part-time sched- 
ule for candidates who meet admission require- 
ments (above) and who are employed as teachers 
of these subjects in Québec high schools. 


A part-time 30 credit program leading to a Certifi- 
cate in Second Languages (English or French) 
__4s Offered to certified teachers who possess oral and 
written competence in the language they wish to 
teach as a second language in an elementary 
school. Normally candidates must be recom- 
mended by the employing school board. Other 
_ applicants should contact the Chairman of the 
__ Department of Education in Second Languages. 


% 


A 30 credit in-service program leading to Provin- 
-Cial Certification at secondary or elementary levels 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


(except in Physical Education) is offered for candi- 
dates who possess a Québec Provisional Teaching 
Authorization and a contract to teach full time with a 
recognized school board. 


SPECIALIZED PROGRAMS 


The Faculty also offers specialized programs 
designed for certified teachers as follows: 


Diploma in Special Education 
Diploma in Reading Instruction 
Kindergarten Diploma 
Diploma in Educational Media 


These programs meet provincial standards in 
regard to the upgrading of teacher classification and 
they may also be used as credit towards the McGill 
B.Ed. degree. (For specific information concerning 
any or all of these programs please refer to the Fac- 
ulty of Education Announcement). 


NOTE 


It should be emphasized that possession of a bare 
passing standard will not automatically guarantee 
acceptance into the Faculty of Education. Prefer- 
ence will be given in any of the above programs to 
candidates having a second-class standing or bet- 
ter. Satisfactory letters of reference are also 
required and candidates for certain options may be 
required to attend an interview. All candidates for a 
Québec Teaching Permit must also demonstrate flu- 
ency in the language of instruction (English or 
French) 


APPLICATION FORMS 


Application forms for full-time programs and further 
information concerning admission requirements 
may be obtained from: 


Admissions Office 

McGill University 

F. Cyril James Building 
845 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ H3A 2T5 


Application forms for part-time programs may be 
obtained from the Student Affairs Office of the Fac- 
ulty of Education. 


3.6 Faculty of Engineering 
(Including the School of 
Architecture and the 
School of Computer 
Science) 

Dean - GERALD W. FARNELL, B.A. Se. (Tor.), 

S.M. (M.I.T.), Ph.D. (McG.), Eng. 

Macdonald Engineering Building 


817 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ H3A 2K6 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Degree programs outlined below are described in 
detail in the Announcement of the Faculty of &ngi- 
neering. 


ARCHITECTURE 
Director - DEREK DRUMMOND, B. Arch. (McG.) 


Degrees Offered 


1) Bachelor of Science (Architecture), (B.S 
(Arch.) ) 
2) Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.) 


Period of Study 


B.Sc. (Arch.): a minimum of three years 
B. Arch.: a minimum of one year after the McGill 
B.Sc. (Arch.) degree 


Entrance Requirements 


ing and aptitude (see Section 2) 


Privileges of Holders of the Degree of Bachelor 
of Architecture 


The Province of Québec Association of Architects 
admits Canadian holders of the degree of Bachelor 
of Architecture to membership, and thereby to prac- 
tice in the province, after completing two years’ 
apprenticeship under conditions specified by the 
Association and after passing an examination in 
professional practice. 

The School of Architecture is recognized by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the instruc- 
tion given meets the requirements of the Board of 
Architectural Education of that body. 

For complete details of program, courses, rules 
governing attendance and promotion, etc., see the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Engineering 


ENGINEERING 


Degrees Offered 


1) Bachelor of Engineering (B.Eng.), in the depart- 
ments of Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, 
and Mining and Metallurgical Engineering and 
Applied Geophysics 

2) Bachelor of Engineering (B.Eng.) (Honours), in 
the departments of Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 


Period of Study 

A minimum of three years is required 

Programs 

1) The Regular Program is designed to prepare 


candidates for a wide variety of careers in engineer- 
ing. Graduates with high standing and an interest in 
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research activities are 


university careers or « ses 
idies at the graduate 
f 


encouraged to continue their st 
level : 
2) An Honours Program, available in the depart 
ments of E and Mechanical Engineering, is 
for s nts-who intend to pur- 

1 these fields. Admission is at 

f the departments and is normally 

i only to students who have demonstrated 

ty in mathematics and physics at the colle- 


vho fail to maintain honours standing are 
) transfer to the Regular Program. 


Entrance Requirements 


ance requirements are based on successful 
ompletion of a Diploma of Collegial Studies in the 
/sical Sciences or equivalent (see Section 2). 
complete details of programs, courses, rules 
erning attendance and grading, etc. see the 
nnouncement of the Faculty of Engineering. 


Privileges of Holders of the Bachelor of Engi- 
neering Degrees ; 


Holders of these degrees are eligible for member- 
ship in numerous organizations in Canada and 
abroad. More detailed information can be obtained 
from the chairmen of the departments concerned. 


SCHOOL OF COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Director - G. MARSAGLIA, B.Sc. (Colorado), 


Ph.D. (Ohio State) 
Degrees Offered (Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research) 


Master of Science (M.Sc.) 
Master of Science (Applied) (M.Sc. (A.) ) 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


Undergraduate Courses 


The School of Computer Science offers a number of 


undergraduate courses. Further information canbe 
obtained from the Announcements of the Faculty of 


Engineering and the Faculty of Science. 


Postgraduate Programs 


The requirements for entrance into and for success- 
ful completion of the Master's and Doctor's pro- 
grams offered by the School of Computer Science 


may be found in the Announcement of the Faculty of — 


Graduate Studies and Research Section “E’’, Phys- 
ical Sciences and Engineering. A \ist of the post- 


graduate courses offered by the School is published 
in the same Announcement. 
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The Master’s Degree in Library Science (M.L.S.) 


Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research 


Dean — W.F. HITSCHFELD, B.A.Sc. (Tor.), Ph.D 
(McG.), F.R. Met. S. 

Dawson Hall 

853 Sherbrooke St. West 

Montreal, PQ H3A 2T6 


The Faculty of Graduate Studies and Researct 
offers programs leading to diplomas and degrees 
as follows 


DIPLOMAS 


Air and Space Law 

Advanced Social Work Practice 

Engineering Aspects of Arid Land Development 
Epidemiology and Health 

Geological Sciences 

Mining Engineering 


MASTER’S DEGREES 


The Degree of Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 


may be obtained in the following fields 
Architectural Design Housing 


The Degree of Master of Arts (M.A.) may be 
obtained in the following subjects 


Anthropology History 
Art History Islamic Studies 
Classics Italian 


Communications 


Linguistics 
Comparative Literature* 


Mathematics 


Economics - Music 

Education Philosophy 
English Political Science 
French Psychology 
Geography Religious Studies 
German Russian 

Hispanic Studies Sociology 


*Pending full authorization 


The Master's Degree in Business Administra- 
tion (M.B.A.) 

The Master’s Degree in Education (M.Ed.) 

The Degree of Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) 
May be obtained in the following fields of Engineer- 
ing: 

Chemical Electrical 

Civil Mechanical 

Mining and Metallurgical Engineering and Applied 
Geophysics 


Master’s Degrees in Law: 


_ 1) The Degree of Master of Civil Law (M.C.L.) 
is Offered in the Institute of Comparative Law. 


2) The Degree of Master of Laws (LL.M.) is 
offered in the Institute of Air and Space Law and in 
the Institute of Comparative Law. 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


The Master’s Degree in Music (M.Mus.) 


The Master’s Degree in Sacred Theology 
(S.T.M.) 


The Degree of Master of Science (M.Sc.) may be 
obtained in the following subjects: 


Agricultural Chemistry Meteorolgy 
Agricultural Engineering Microbiology and 
Anatomy Immunology 
Animal Science icrobiology 


Biochemistry 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Computer Science 
Crystallography 
Electrical 
Communications 
Entomology 
Epidemiology 


(Macdonald College) 
Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering and 
Applied Geophysics 
Neurology and 
Neurosurgery 
Oral Surgery* 
Otolaryngology 
Parasitology 


and Health Pathology 
Experimental Surgery Pharmacology 
Fluid Mechanics Physics 
Geography Physiology 


Plant Science 
Prosthodontics and 
Restorative Dentistry* 


Geological Sciences 
Geophysics 
Glaciology 


Human Communication Psychiatry 

Disorders Psychology 
Marine Sciences Radiology 
Mathematics Renewable Resources 
Medicine, Experimental Wildlife Biology 


*Pending full authorization 


The Degree of Master of Science (Applied) 
(M.Sc. (A.) ) may be obtained in the following sub- 


jects 


Computer Science 

Geological Sciences (Engineering Geology, 
Mineral Exploration) 

Health Sciences (Rehabilitation) * 

Human Communication Disorders 

Medical Radiation Physics” 

Microbiology and Immunology 

Nursing 

Psychology 


“Pending full authorization 


The Master’s Degree in Social Work (M.S.W.) 


The Master’s Degree in Urban Planning (M.U.P.) 


DOCTOR’S DEGREES 
The Doctor’s Degree in Civil Law (D.C.L.) 
The Doctor’s Degree in Education (D.Ed.) 


The Doctor’s Degree in Music (D.Mus.) 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 
may be obtained in the following subjects: 


Islamic Studies 
Linguistics 
Marine Sciences 
Mathematics 


Agricultural Chemistry 

Agricultural Engineering 

Anatomy 

Animal Science 

Anthropology 

Art History 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 

Classics 

Communications 

Computer Science 

Economics 

Electrical Engineering 

English 

Entomology 

Epidemiology and Health 

Experimental Medicine 

Experimental Surgery 

French 

Geography 

Geological Sciences 

German 

History 

Human Communication 
Disorders 


Meteorology 
Microbiology 
and Immunology 
Microbiology 
(Macdonald College) 


Engineering and 
Applied Geophysics 
Neurology 
and Neurosurgery 
Parasitology 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Physiology 
Plant Science 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Religious Studies 
Renewable Resources 
Russian 
Sociology 


For complete information on all programs see the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research. Application forms may be obtained 
from the Faculty Office. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


Inquiries about graduate fellowships, etc. which are 
open to graduates of other universities as well as of 
Canadian universities should be addressed to the 
Fellowships Office, Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. See also the Postgraduate Fellowships, 
Bursaries and Prizes Announcement available from 
the Faculty Office. Inquiries about assistantships 
should be directed to the individual Departments. 


3.8 Faculty of Law 


Dean - JOHN E.C. BRIERLEY, B.A. (Bishop's), 
B.C.L. (McG.), D.U. (Paris) 

Chancellor Day Hall 

3644 Peel Street 

Montreal, PQ H3A 1W9 


DEGREES AND DIPLOMA OFFERED 
Bachelor of Civil Law (B.C.L.), and Bachelor of 


Laws (LL.B.). 

Under the authority of the Faculty of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research the degree of Master of Civil Law 
(M.C.L.) is granted for advanced study in law, the 
degree of Master of Laws (LL.M.) for studies in the 
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Mechanical Engineering 


Mining and Metallurgical 


field of international air law and comparative law, 
and the degree of Doctor of Civil Law (D.C.L.) for 


higher studies in law. A graduate diploma in Air and 


Space law is also offered 


PERIOD OF STUDY 


Period of study of the B.C.L. or LL.B. degree: Three 
years for one degree or four years for both degrees. 
~ Students proceeding to the Québec Bar and 
notarial profession are required to take additional 
training after graduation from the Faculty. 

Students studying for the Bachelor of, Laws 
degree (LL.B.) may proceed thereafter to the Bar 
Admission program of one of the Common Law 


provinces 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


To be qualified for admission to the Faculty a stu- 
dent must have obtained second class standing in 
the B.A. or equivalent degree from a university or 
college which is recognized by McGill University, or 
a diploma with a high standing from a Québec Col- 
lege of General and Professional Education 
(CEGEP), or a Diploma of Collegial Studies from a 
Québec university, and have substantial fluency in 
both the French and English languages. In excep- 
tional cases students who do not intend to practise 
either the legal or notarial profession may be admit- 
ted to the Faculty with lesser academic qualifica- 
tions if they are qualified to pursue with advantage 
the study of law. In all cases, admission is at the dis- 
cretion of the Faculty. Between applicants who 
apply for admission to the LL.B. program, prefer- 
ence is given to those intending to proceed to both 


the LL.B. and B.C.L. degrees. Students entering the 


Faculty with a CEGEP diploma must take the B.C.L. 
degree before they are permitted to proceed to the 
LL.B. degree. The attention of candidates holding 
CEGEP diplomas is drawn to the fact that admission 
to the Bars of the other provinces may require addi- 
tional years of pre-law university education. In par- 
ticular, the Law Society of Upper Canada requires 
an additional pre-law university year for those hold- 
ing CEGEP diplomas. 


Candidates for admission to the Québec Bar must 
be Canadian citizens and must’hold a diploma from 
a Québec College of General and Professional Edu- 
cation (CEGEP), or a Diploma of Collegial Studies 
from a.Québec university, or a B.A. degree or its 
equivalent from a university or college of which the 
degree is recognized jointly by Laval, McGill, Mont- 
real, Ottawa and Sherbrooke Universities and, in 
addition, by the Bar. 


Candidates for admission to the Québec notarial 
profession must be Canadian citizens and hold a 
diploma from a Québec College of General and Pro- 
fessional Education (CEGEP), or a Diploma of Colle- 
gial Studies from a Québec university, or a B.A. of a 
university or college whose degree is recognized 


jointly by Laval, Montreal, McGill, Sherbrooke and 
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“Ottawa Universities for admission to their law 
courses, and also by the Board. 


Candidates for the Bachelor of Laws degree 
(LL.B.) seeking entrance to the Bar Admission pro- 
gram of any of the Common Law provinces must 
satisfy the regulations of the particular Common 
Law province to the Bar admission course or pro- 
gram to which entrance is sought. 


For details concerning staff, curriculum and also 
higher studies in the Institutes of Air and Space Law 
and Comparative Law see the Announcement of the 
Faculty of Law. 


APPLICATIONS 


The deadline for receipt of applications is February 
1 of the year in which the candidate is seeking 
admission. Application forms may be obtained from 
the Faculty Admissions Office. All inquiries should 
be addressed to the Faculty. 


3.9 Graduate School of Library 
Science (in the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and 
Research) 

Director - VIVIAN S. SESSIONS, A.B., M.A 

(Mich.), M.S. (Lib.Sc.) (Col.) 

McLennan Library 
3459 McTavish St. 
Montreal, PQ H3A 11 


DEGREE OFFERED 


Master of Library Science (M.L.S.) 
Period of Study. Two years. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


ABA. or B.Sc. from a recognized university. Appli- 
cants are expected to have a knowledge of at least 
One language other than English. Academic stand- 
ing of at least ‘'B’’ (or second class) is required. For 
details see the Announcement of the Graduate 
School of Library Science. 


3.10 Macdonald College 


Macdonald College, PQ 
HOA 1CO 


Macdonald College, which was founded and 
endowed by the late Sir William C. Macdonald, is 
incorporated with McGill University. It is situated 
twenty miles west of Montreal, at Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, Quebec. It consists of the Faculty of Agri- 
Culture, which includes the School of Food Science 

All programs leading to the Bachelor's, Master's 
and Doctoral degrees are under the control of the 
Senate of McGill University; the Diploma program in 
Agriculture is under the sponsorship of the Québec 
Ministry of Agriculture and is administered by the 
aculty of Agriculture. 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE (including the 
School of Food Science) 


Dean - L.E. LLOYD, B.Se.(Agr.), M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(McG.) 


The work of the agricultural departments of the 
College falls into three main divisions: teaching, 
research, and extension. Teaching and research 
form the major part of their work. Extension activi- 
ties are coordinated by the Extension Department 
and fall under the following: community programs, 
extension film library, extension courses, Macdo- 
nald Journal and an Information Service. 

The School of Food Science is an integral part of 
the Faculty of Agriculture. The main function of the 
School is to provide professional education in Food 
and Consumer Sciences, including Home Econom- 
ics, 


DEGREES OFFERED 


Bachelor of Science in Agriculture (B.Sc. (Agr.) ). 

Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Engineering 
(B.Sc. (Agr. Eng.) ). 

Bachelor of Science in Food Science (B.Sc 
(F.Sc.)) 


DIPLOMA OFFERED 


Diploma in Agriculture. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The diploma of Collegial Studies in science or its 
equivalent is required for entrance to the degree 
programs. 

By special agreement, the Nova Scotia Agricul- 
tural College, Truro, N.S., has arranged to provide 
their students with a program of studies permitting 
transfer to the Faculty of Agriculture at Macdonald 
College. Students who have completed such a pro- 
gram of study with satisfactory standing in courses 
equivalent to the Diploma of Collegial Studies will be 
admitted to the appropriate years in the Faculty pro- 
vided that their overall averages and their grades in 
individual courses are considered satisfactory by 
the Committee on Admissions 

Students from outside Québec who have com- 
pleted Senior Matriculation or the equivalent will be 
considered for admission to a 120 credit program. If 
admitted they will be granted credit for some of the 
work done at the Senior Matriculation level and will 
be required to do additional Science and Mathemat- 
ics 

Students transferring from other faculties or uni- 
versities will be granted credits towards their degree 
for courses which they have passed at a satisfactory 
level and are considered equivalent to courses 
offered by the Faculty 

Successful completion.of Québec Secondary V is 
required for admission to the 24-month Diploma in 
Agriculture program. 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


APPLICATION DATE 


Applications for admission to the Faculty of Agricul 
ture and the School of Food Science may be sub- 
mitted until July 1 for fall admission and November 1 
for January admission and may be obtained from 
The Registrar, Macdonald College, PQ HOA 1CO 


PROGRAMS OF STUDIES 


The three-year program involves a total of at least 
90 credits depending on the major chosen 
major requires: (1) a cer C 
“core” credits, (2) credits 
with the Professor in char 
free credits elected by the 

The following programs 
the Faculty of Agriculture and the School « 
Science 


Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, B.Sc. (Agr.) 


A 90 credit program from the Diploma of Collegial 
Studies leading to professional qualification in 
cultural Science (Agricultural Ec 

Science, General Agricultural Science ; 
ence, Soil Science) or in one of its related special- 
ized branches in the Biological Sciences (Botanical 
Sciences, Environmental Biology, Microbiology, 
Zoological Sciences) and Renewable Resources 
Development (Environmental Conservation, Agricul- 
tural Land Planning and Development, Community 
Resource Development, Landscape Design, 
Resource Economics and Planning, Wildlife 
Resources). 


Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, B.Sc. (Agr.Eng.) 


A 96 credit program from the Diploma of Collegial 
Studies leading to professional qualification in Agri- 
cultural Engineering. Holders of this degree are eli- 
gible for membership in professional engineering 
societies. 


Bachelor of Science in Food Science, B.Sc. 
(F.Sc.) 


A 90 credit program from the Diploma of Collegial 
Studies leading to the professional qualifications 
necessary for dietetics, or food science as well as 
the following regions in the Food and Consumer 
Sciences Area: Food Chemistry, Food Administra- 
tion, Nutrition, and Consumer Services. Joint pro- 
grams with the Faculty of Education leading to the 
B.Ed., Major in the Teaching of Home Economics 
and with the Faculty of Management leading to the 
-B.Com., Major in Food Services Administration are 
also offered. 


Diploma in Agriculture 


A two-year program in practical agriculture 
designed to prepare students for careers in agricul- 
tural production and management. 
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3.11 Faculty of Management 
TANLEY J. SHAPIRO, A.B. (Harv.), 


). (Penn.) 


ifman Building 
oke St., West 
.1G5 


DEGREES, CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS 
OFFERED 


Bachelor of Commerce (B.Com.) 

Certificate in Management (offered through the 
Centre for Continuing Education, in cooperation with 
the Faculty of Management, in a wide variety of 
areas) 

Diploma in Management. 

Diploma in Management (Tourism). 

Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) (Fac- 
ulty of Graduate Studies and Research). 


Aims of the Undergraduate Program 


Management means getting things accomplished 
as effectively as possible. The ideal manager Is a 
well-rounded person, with strong character, good 
judgment, breadth of vision and thorough compe- 
tence in the management skills — behavioural and 
quantitative — which are being developed in this age 
of rapid technological change 

When everything is changing: at such a fantastic 
pace, it is no longer possible to train good manag- 
ers by simply passing on to them wisdom devel- 
oped in a past age. Experience can still be a great 
teacher, but only if intelligently interpreted and 
applied. Concepts must not be static: managers 
must be developed who can meet new challenges 
as they arise 

The different qualities: required in a competent 
manager are teachable in varying degrees. The aim 
of the program is to give students an opportunity to 
master new management techniques, and also to 
broaden their outlook by optional courses in a wide 
variety of disciplines. There are certain manage- 
ment skills which constitute ‘‘core’’ subjects which 
every manager should have — but beyond these, 
Students are encouraged to follow lines of interest 
through which they will emerge broadly educated. A 
good manager must be able to understand and to 
work with both the generalists and specialists that 
are required in our complex society. 
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GENERAL PROGRAM 


The three-year program involves a total of 90 cred- 
its. Of these 

(1) 42 credits are in “Primary Core'’ subjects, 
required of all students. Included are Accounting, 
Behavioural Science, Computers, Economics, 
Finance, Marketing, Mathematics, Operations 
Research, Policy, and Statistics. 

(2) A further 18 credits are chosen for deeper 
study in a particular Management Concentration 
Group. These groups include Accounting, Comput- 
ers and Systems, Finance, Industrial Relations, 
International Business, Marketing, Organizational 
Behaviour and Personnel, Policy, Small Business 
and Entrepreneurship, and Quantitative Methods 

(3) A further 12 to 18 credits are chosen from 
courses offered in other Faculties to help round out 
the student's overall background, and 

(4) the remaining credits are chosen from the 
“Secondary Core” and unrestricted elective offer- 
ings. 


Students who have adequate academic back- 

ground in certain Core subjects will be given 

~ exemption from the required courses involved and 

will replace these courses by other courses offered 
by the Faculty. 


An option of the General Program allows students 
to spend their middle year on the Macdonald Col- 
lege campus following an integrated program to 
qualify for the Food Services Administration option 


MAJOR AND HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Major programs are available within the Faculty in 
Economics, Economics and Political Science, 
Industrial Relations, Mathematics and Psychology 
and Management Information Systems. 

Honours programs are available within the Fac- 
ulty in Economics, and Economics and Accounting. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Québec applicant to the Bachelor of Commerce 
Program will generally be considered to satisfy the 


_ admission requirements if he has successfully com- 


_ pleted a two-year pre-university CEGEP program 
Included in this program should be CEGEP Mathe- 
Matics courses 101, 103, 105 and 203. Students 
who have been prevented from including -all four 
Mathematics courses in their programs due to time- 
table difficulties, program re-orientation, etc., will be 
given serious consideration if they have good stand- 
ing in at least 103 and 203. Students are strongly 
__ advised to include a wide variety of courses in their 
_CEGEP programs and to not concentrate on busi- 
ness and management subjects before entering the 
B.Com. program. Students from other provinces 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


Individuals at least 23 years of age who have not 
completed CEGEP studies or their equivalent may 
be considered for admission as mature students. 


Students wishing to enter the Bachelor of Com- 
merce program may obtain application forms from: 


Admissions Office 
McGill University 

F. Cyril James Building 
845 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ H3A 2T5 


TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Students presently enrolled in another Faculty of 
this University wishing to transfer to the Bachelor of 
Commerce program must apply in writing not later 
than July 1 to 


The Secretary of Admissions 
Bachelor of Commerce Program 
Faculty of Management 

Samuel Bronfman Building 

1001 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ H3A 1G5 


DIPLOMA PROGRAM 


For details see Announcement of the Centre for 
Continuing Education 


GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Master of Business Administration 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 


Period of Study: Two years. (The second year may 
also be completed on a part-time basis over a three- 
year period) 


Entrance Requirements 


A Bachelor's degree with A or at least B average 
standing from an accredited college or university, a 
high score on the Princeton Admission Test for 
Graduate Studies in Business, and two letters of 
recommendation from current or former university 
teachers. 

For further details of the above, see the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research, Section “‘l’' or the Announcement of 
the Faculty of Management, Master of Business 
Administration 


3.12 Faculty of Medicine 


Dean — SAMUEL O. FREEDMAN, B.Sc., M.D., 
C.M.(McG.), F.R.S.C., F.R.C.P. (C), F.A.C.P. 


Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building_ 
3655 Drummond Street 
Montreal, PQH3G 1Y6 


DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS OFFERED 
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____ and countries will be considered for admission at a 
___ level commensurate with their academic attain- Doctor of Medicine and Master of Surgery (M.D., 
ments. C.M.). : 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The degrees of M.Sc. and Ph.D. in Medical and 


Allied Sciences are granted under the authority of 
the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. For 
information see the Announcement of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research. 

Diplomas for advanced study in Anesthesia and 
Psychiatry are granted under the authority of the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. Informa- 
tion is available from the Associate Dean (Postgrad- 
uate Education) of the Faculty of Medicine 


Period of Study in the Faculty for the Degree of 
N.D., C.M.: Four years. 


Licence to Practise: The provincial Medical 
Boards define the requirements of fully licensed 
medical practitioners in each province. Final-year 
medical students wishing to apply for the examina- 
tion of the Medical Council of Canada must do so 
before March 15. Details of the requirements of reg- 
istration must be obtained from the Medical Board in 
the province where the student intends to practise 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
A. The Four-Year Program in Medicine 


Applicants must be proceeding towards the satis- 
factory completion of a course of study leading to 
the Bachelor's degree at a recognized college or 
university. All successful candidates must be in 
receipt of the Bachelor's degree prior to registration 
in the first year of the medical curriculum. 

Scientific Requirements: 

Physics — One full course with laboratory work 

Biology — One full course including studies of biol- 
ogy at the cell and molecular level. 

Chemistry (General), one full course with labora- 
tory work. 

Chemistry (Organic), one full course with labora- 
tory work, 

In addition, one full course in Physiology (human 
and/or mammalian) with laboratory work is recom- 
mended. 

Cultural Requirements: 

In addition to the scientific requirements applicants 
are encouraged to have an adequate preparation in 
English literature and composition, mathematics, 
and a working knowledge of the French language 

In selecting courses, in addition to the specific 
requirements listed above, an intending medical 
student should plan his pre-medical program as a 
whole, and in accordance with a definite educa- 
tional objective. Emphasis should be placed on the 
broad educational value and the intellectual training 
afforded, rather than on the factual content of such 
pre-medical curricula; the student is therefore 
advised to select a major field which appeals to him; 
this major field may be selected from the natural or 


social sciences or the humanities. Certain subjects 
though not essential have been found valuable in 
medical study and may be included as electives if 
the curriculum in the major field permits: psychol- 
ogy, sociology, genetics, anthropology, mathemat- 
ics or languages. ; : 


B. The Five-Year Program in Medicine aye 
Canadian citizens and landed immigrants resident” 


in the Province of Québec, completing the two-year 
program in the Québec Colleges of General and 
Professional Education (CEGEP), are eligible to 
apply for the five-year program providing they have 
taken the following science courses: one full year 
course in General Chemistry with laboratory work, 
one half year course in Organic Chemistry with labo- 
ratory work, one full year course in Physics with lab- 
oratory work and one full year course in General 
Biology. A full year course in Mathematics is also 
recommended. Persons having attended other tech- 
nical schools or university programs before attend- 
ing CEGEP are not eligible to apply for the five-year 
program nor are persons attending any collegial or 
premedical program that is not a Québec CEGEP. 

Students in the five-year program will be regis- 
tered in the Faculty of Science for the first year 
(Med-P year). Providing that a satisfactory aca- 
demic standing has been maintained, the student 
proceeds into the four-year medical curriculum. 
Such applicants may complete the scientific 
entrance requirements for the four-year program 
during the Med-P year. 


C. Equivalent (Advanced) Standing 


Students are admitted only to the first and second 
years. A limited number of transfer students from 
other medical schools may be accepted into Phase 
IB or Phase || programs. For details see Announce- 
ment of the Faculty of Medicine 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION TO THE FOUR 
YEAR PROGRAM 


Application for admission to the Faculty of Medicine 
must be made on the special application forms 
available only from the Office of the Associate Dean 
(Admissions), Faculty of Medicine, Room 609, 
Mcintyre Medical Sciences Bulding. All requests for 
application materials will be assigned to a mailing 
list. The materials will be forwarded during the 
month of September. Applications for the first-year 
class of September 1978 will be available after Sep- 
tember 1, 1977. Applicants to the Four-year and 
Advanced Standing programs will be asked to com- 
plete a Stage | application which is reviewed by 
members of the Admissions Committee. Selected 
applicants will be invited to complete a Stage Il 
application. There is no fee for the Stage | applica- 
tion. The Stage II application must be accompanied 
by a non-returnable fee of $15.00 in the form of a 
cheque or money order payable to McGill Univer- 
sity. Applicants currently enrolled at McGill Univer- 
sity are not required to pay this fee. The deadline for 
Stage | application is January 15, 1978 and for the 
Stage || application, March 1, 1978. Although the 


great majority of the entering class is below the age 


of 27, older applicants will be considered. 
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plication Procedures for the Five-Year 
ogram 


Application for admission to the five-year medical 
‘program must be made on the application forms 
available only from the office of the Associate Dean 
(Admissions), Faculty of Medicine. Applications for 
the five-year Program for September 1978 will be 
available after October 1, 1977. 


Medical College Admission Test 


All applicants are required to take the New Medical 
College Admission Test. For those applying to the 
four-year medical program the test must be taken 
prior to the close of Stage | applications, January 
15, 1978 (see below). This-test is conducted by the 
American College Testing Program (P.O. Box 414, 
lowa City, lowa 52240) at various centres in the 
spring and fall of each year. Candidates for the fall 
1978 entering class must present scores from the 
New 1977 MCAT. The 1977 MCAT fall date is Octo- 
ber 1, 1977. The fall postmark registration deadlines 
are September 2 for those candidates testing in the 
United States, Canada and Puerto Rico; and August 
29 for those testing in foreign countries. Registration 
materials will be available on college campuses 
about February 1, 1977. Registration packets 
should not be mailed too close to the postmark 
deadline since past experience has shown that 
packets are sometimes postmarked a day or two 
after they have been put in a mail box. No late appli- 
Cations will be accepted. 


Applicants to the five-year medical program must 
write the New Medical College Admission Test in the 
spring of their second collegial year. Registration 
packets will be available from the Faculty of Medi- 
Cine admissions office about February 1, 1978, as 
well as information concerning deadlines for this 
test. 


____Itis realized that English is not the first language 
of many applicants to this Faculty and this fact will 
be taken into account in assessing the results of this 
test. 


Final Selection 


After a review of the submitted application material, 
the Admissions Committee decides which appli- 
Cants will be invited to come to the Faculty of Medi- 
Cine offices for interviews with Committee members 
The Admissions Committee judges applicants on 
the basis of academic achievement (entire aca- 
demic record and MCAT) as well as personal quali- 
ties and attitudes. 
During the past few years, the Admissions Com- 
___ mittee has selected an increasing number of Qué- 
_ bec students. 20% of the entering class are 
_ accepted from applicants outside the Province of 
Québec. There are a total of 160 students in the 
__ first-year class. 
7 Accepted students for the 1976 entering class 
_ had the following credentials: mean G.P.A. (Based 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


on 4 being the high) 3.58, M.C.A.T. percentile 
scores, VA. 68, QA. 76, Gl. 63, SCI. 76. 


For further details see the Faculty of Medicine 
Announcement. 


3.13 Faculty of Music 


Dean —- PAUL PEDERSEN, B.A. (Sask.), M.Mus., 
Ph.D. (Tor.) 


Strathcona Music Building 
555 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ H3A 1&3 


DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS OFFERED 


Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.) 

Master of Arts (M.A.) (Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research) 

Master of Music (M.Mus.) (Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research) 

Doctor of Music (D.Mus.) (Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research) 

Licentiate in Music (L.Mus.) 

Concert Diploma 


PERIOD OF STUDY 


B.Mus. degree - normally three years after the 
completion of the Diploma of Collegial Studies or its 
equivalent 

M.A. degree — minimum one year after B.Mus. 

M. Mus. degree — minimum one year after B. Mus. 

‘D.Mus. degree — two years after the M.Mus. 

Licentiate — normally three years. 

Concert Diploma — two years after the Licentiate. 


UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Bachelor of Music 

The degree of Bachelor of Music can be obtained in 
any one of the following fields: 

Composition 


Major and Honours programs are offered in Com- 
position. The Honours program is considered prere- 
quisite for graduate studies in Composition. 


Music History 


Major and Honours programs are offered in Music 
History. The Honours program is considered prere- 
quisite for graduate studies in Musicology. 


Performance 


Major and Honours programs are offered in Music 
Performance. The Honours program is considered 
prerequisite for graduate studies in Performance. 


Theory 


An Honours program is offered in Music Theory. 
This program is considered prerequisite for gradu- 
ate studies in Theory. Interdisciplinary programs are 
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Alphabetical Key 


Administration, University General, 41 
Anaesthesia, 7 

Anatomy, 45 

Anthropology, 34 

Anthropology of Development, 28 
Architecture, 48 

Archives, University, 30 

Arctic Institute, 10 

Art History, 36 

Arts, Faculty Offices, 37 
Athletics, 75 

Athletics, Women’s, 58 

Aviation Medical Research, 7 
Biochemistry, 7 

Biology, 5 

Biomedical Engineering, 7 
Bookstore, 29 

Cancer Research Unit, 7 
Chaplaincy Service, 18 

Chemical Engineering, 48 
Chemistry, 55 

Civil Engineering, 49 

Classics, 34 

Comparative Literature, 17 
Computer Science, 53 

Computing Centre, 53 
Conferences and Special Events, 61 
Continuing Education, 56 
Counselling, 62 

Dentistry, Faculty Offices, 45 
Developing Area Studies, 23 

East Asian Language & Literature, 28 
Economics, 34 

Education, Faculty Offices, 13 
Electrical Engineering, 48 
Engineering, Faculty Offices, 49 
English, 36 

Epidemiology and Health, 67 
French Canada Studies, 21 


_ French Language & Literature, 25 


French Language Centre, 27 
Gastro-Intestinal Research, 44 


German Language & Literature, 29 
Graduates’ Society, 2 
Graduate Studies & Research, Faculty Offices, 37 
History, 34 

History of Medicine, 7 

Human Communication Disorders, 1 
Industrial Relations Centre, 29 
Industrial Research, 37 

Instructional Communications Centre, 50 
Islamic Studies, 34 

Italian Language & Literature, 29 
Jewish Studies, 16 

Labour College, 19 

Language Laboratory Administration, 25 
Law, Faculty Offices, 8 

Learning and Development Centre, 50 
Libraries 

McLennan, 30 
Redpath, 31 

Library Science, 30 

Linguistics, 29 

Management Development Institute, 29 
Management, Faculty Offices, 29 
Marine Sciences Centre, 56 
Mathematics, 53 

MAUT, 17 

McGill Community Family Centre, 17 
Meakins Christie Lab, 67 

Mechanical Engineering, 49 
Medicine, Faculty Offices, 7 
Metallurgical Engineering, 51 
Meteorology, 53 

Microbiology, 67 

Mining Engineering, 51 

MUNASA, 61 

Music, Faculty Offices, 59 

Neurology & Neurosurgery, MNI 
Northern Studies Centre, 10 

Nursing, School of, 47 

Observatory, 52 

Obstetrics, RVH 

Opthalmology, RVH 

Opthalmology Research, 7 
Otolaryngology, RVH 

Paediatrics, MCH 

Pathology, 67 
Pharmacology, 7 
Philosophy, 29 


Physical Education, 75 
Physical & Occupational Therapy, 3 
Physical Plant, 38 
Physics, 52 
Physiology, 7 
Printing Service, 31 
Polish Institute, 20 
Political Science, 34 
Press, McGill-Queen’s University, 10 
Psychiatry, 12: 
Child, 14 
Forensic Clinic, 63 
Transcultural, 1 
Psychology, 5 
Pulp and Paper Research, 54 
Radiology (Diagnostic), MCH 
Radiology (Therapeutic), RVH 
Redpath Museum, 35 
Registrar, 41 
Religious Studies, Faculty Offices, 46 
Residences 
Bishop Mountain Hall, Dining, 70 
Douglas Hall, 68 
Gardner Hall, 69 
McConnell Hall, 72 
Molson Hall, 71 
Royal Victoria College, 60 
Russian & Slavic Studies, 29 
Science, Faculty Offices, 37 
Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute, 16 
Social Work, 47 
Sociology, 34 
Spanish Language & Literature, 29 
Student Centre, 24 
Student Services & Units: 
Admissions, 41 
Aid & Counselling, 22 
Chaplaincy, 3484 Peel Street 
Counselling Service, 62 
Dean of Students, 22 
Entrepreneurial Agencies, 61 
Health, 65 
Placement, 57 
Post-Graduate Students’ Society, 15 
Students’ Society, 24 
Tutoring, 62 
Surgery, Research, 44 
Urban Planning, 48 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


offered which combine Music Theory with studies in 
one of English, Linguistics, Mathematics, Philoso- 
phy or Psychology. The purpose of these programs 
is to prepare the student for graduate studies com- 
bining Music Theory with the other discipline 


School Music 


Major programs are offered with two concentra- 
tions: Keyboard/Choral and Orchestral Instruments 
These programs are prerequisite to studies in Edu- 
cation leading to certification as a Music Specialist 
in the Public School System 


Designated Major 


Special programs of study in music may be pro- 
posed in consultation with Faculty advisers. Such 
special proposals must be approved by the Chair- 
men's Committee and by Faculty Council 


DIPLOMA PROGRAMS 


Licentiate in Music 


The Licentiate in Music program is specially 
designed for those instrumentalists and singers who 
wish to concentrate on their practical subject while 
limiting their theoretical studies to basic areas in 
History, Theory and Ear Training 


Concert Diploma 


This is a post-Licentiate diploma available only to 
specially gifted instrumentalists and singers who 
have the proven talent and capacity for a profes- 
sional career as performers. 


For details of these programs, please con- 
sult the Announcement of the Faculty of Music. 
GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Graduate studies in music are offered by the Faculty 
of Music in conjunction with the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research as follows: 


Master of Arts: 


Studies leading to the M.A. degree are available in 
the fields of Musicology and Theory. 


Master of Music 


Studies leading to the M.Mus. degree are available 
in the fields of Composition and Performance 


Doctor of Music 


Studies leading to the D.Mus. are available in the 
field of Composition. 


For details of these graduate programs, please 
consult the Announcement of the Faculty of Gradu- 
ate Studies and Research. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The McGill Faculty of Music is located in the Strat 
cona Music Building. The Faculty’s facilities includ 
classrooms; teaching studios; practice rooms; @ 
library of books, scores and recordings; reading: 
rooms; listening booths; an Electronic Music Studio; 
a recital hall and the Maurice Pollack Concert Hall, 


Montreal is not only a most stimulating city 
because of its bilingual, bicultural character, but itis 
also a music centre of the first order. The many con- 
certs by the world's celebrated artists and ensem- 
bles at the Place des Arts; the annual concert series 
by the Montreal Symphony Orchestra, the McGill 
Chamber Orchestra, Société de Musique Contem- 
poraine du Québec, etc.; opera and ballet presenta- 
tions; the T.V. and radio concerts of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation's French and English 
production centres; the presence of the Canadian 
headquarters of the Jeunesses Musicales with its 
beautiful concert hall and music camp at nearby 
Mont Orford; international music competitions; sum- 
mer concerts — all these and many other events and 
attractions offer a unique opportunity for first-hand 
experience and study to the young music student. 


Music Credit Options in Other Faculties 


The Faculty of Music offers two series of courses 
that may be taken for credit by students in other fac- 
ulties. One series is a sequence of professional 
courses that deal with music theory and history and 
is part of the undergraduate music curriculum. 
These courses are open to those who have the nec- 


essary prerequisite studies in music. Selected Fac- — . 


ulty of Music ensembles are open to students from 
other faculties by audition. 

The courses in the other series are designed to 
meet the needs of those students who are interested 
in cultural and historical studies in music. 


ADMISSION 


Inquiries concerning admission to all programs 
should be directed to the Administrative Assistant 
(Admissions), Faculty of Music, Strathcona Music 
Building, 555 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal PQ 
H3A 163. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Fac- 
ulty of Music. Completed applications must be 
returned to the Faculty of Music before March 1 of 
the year in which the candidate hopes to gain 
admission. Late applications will be considered if 
space still remains for admission. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Because the following requirements are written for 
Québec students, applicants from elsewhere should 
refer to section 2. Students from other provinces, 
the United States and overseas will be accepted 
into a program comprising approximately 120 cred- 
its or less depending on their music qualifications. 
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Bachelor of Music Programs 


Students from Québec applying for entrance to the 


Bachelor of Music program will be required to hold 


the Diploma of Collegial Studies with a concentra- 
tion in music, or its equivalent. Applicants with a 
deficiency may be admitted on a_ probationary 
basis. 

All applicants must pass an entrance audition 

For further details concerning entrance require- 
ments, please consult the Announcement of the 
Faculty of Music. 


Licentiate Program 


A candidate must have completed secondary 
school and must pass an entrance audition 


Concert Diploma Program 


In order to qualify for admission to the Concert Dip- 
loma program, the candidate must have the Licenti- 
ate in Music of the McGill Faculty of Music or its 
equivalent and must pass an audition to satisfy the 
panel that he or she has the talent for a professional 
Career as a concert performer. 


Masters’ Programs 


Applicants must hold the Bachelor of Music degree 
with Honours in the appropriate area of specializa- 
tion from this University, or its equivalent. Entrance 
examinations in Music Theory and History may be 
required. Applicants are requested to submit sam- 
ples of their undergraduate work in their area of 
specialization. An audition is required of all appli- 
cants for the M.Mus. in Performance 


Doctor of Music Program 


Applicants must hold the Master's degree in Com- 
position from this University or its equivalent, and 
must be of a high degree of accomplishment as a 
composer. Scores and/or tapes must be submitted 
by the applicant. 


3.14 School of Nursing (in the 
Faculty of Medicine) 


Director — JOAN M. GILCHRIST, B.N., M.Sc 
(Appl.) (McG.), N. 


Wilson Hall 
3506 University St. 
Montreal, PQ H3A 2A7 


DEGREES OFFERED 


1) Bachelor of Science in Nursing (B.Sc. (N)). A 
three-year program combining general and profes- 
sional courses with nursing experience in McGill 
Teaching Hospitals and selected community agen- 
cies. 


2) Master of Science (Applied) (M.Sc. (A.)). A 
two-year program under the Faculty of Graduate 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


— 


Studies and Research with opportunity to specialize 
in Nursing Practice or in Research in Nursing and 
Health Care. In addition, students select either the 
Administration of Nursing Services or Curriculum 
Development and the Teaching of Nursing as a 
focus of study 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AND 
APPLICATIONS 


1) Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 


a)For those with DCS (Health Sciences), 
entrance requirements and_ application 
procedures are the same as those for the 
regular B.Sc. program. See entries in 
Admissions Sections. Introductory courses 
in psychology and sociology are added to 
the curriculum if these have not been taken 
as options in CEGEP 


b)For those with DCS (Nursing) or its equiva- 
lent from a College or Institute outside of 
Québec, the following are prerequisite for 
entrance: CEGEP courses - Mathematics 
101 (or other post secondary mathematics 
course), Mathematics 103, Chemistry 101, 
Chemistry 201; license to practice nursing; 
work record. 


c) For those with a hospital school diploma, the 
following are prerequisite for entrance: 
CEGEP courses - As in b) PLUS Biology 301, 
401 (preferred), English or French - 2 
courses, Humanities —.2 courses, Psychol- 
ogy 110, 210; license to practice nursing; 
work record 


Application forms may be obtained from: 
The Admissions Office 
McGill University 
F. Cyril James Building 
845 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ H3A 2T5 


2) Master’s Degree. Applicants must have com- 
pleted a baccalaureate program comparable to the 
B.Sc. (N) program offered at McGill. Non-nurses 
holding a baccalaureate degree comparable to 
B.Sc. or B.A. programs offered at McGill may be 
admitted to a Qualifying year. For details please see 
the Announcement of the School of Nursing or the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research 


3.15 School of Physical and 
Occupational Therapy (in 
the Faculty of Medicine) 


Director - HELEN M. GAULT, Dip. Ed. P.T. (Eng.), 
B.Sc. (P.&O.T.) (McG.) 


3654 Drummond Street 
Montreal, PQ H3G 1Y5 


Physical Therapy is the art and science of phys- 
ical treatment and rehabilitation utilizing physical, 
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chemical, electrical and electromagnetic properties 
in conjunction with the manual skills of massage 
and therapeutic exercises for an individual who 
manifests physical and psychological disorders. 
The scope of the profession includes patient evalua- 
tion, research, education, treatment planning, treat- 
ment delivery, and consultation in the clinics and 
community settings in cooperation with the medical 
and paramedical professions and the social agen- 
cies concerned. 


Occupational Therapy is the art and science of 
directing man’s response to selected activity for the 
purpose of promoting and maintaining health, to 
prevent disability, to evaluate behaviour and to treat 
patients with physical or psychological dysfunction 
The occupational therapist 

a) cooperates with other health professionals, 
social agencies and the patient, to determine 
the patient's overall treatment 

b)establishes the occupational therapy pro 
gram for the patient according to precise 
short and long-term goals and supervises 
this program modifying it to the needs of the 
patient. 

c) acts as a consultant in such matters as com- 
munity health or architectural barriers, 

d)takes part in fundamental and _ clinical 
research. 


DEGREES OFFERED 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Therapy (B.Sc. 
(Phys. Ther.) ). 

The full curriculum consists of three academic 
years from a college program in the health 
sciences or equivalent. Included during the three 
year program are Courses in science together with 
professional training in physical therapy. Clinical 
experience is provided in the teaching hospitals of 
the Faculty of Medicine, McGill. University, and 
other affiliated centres 

Bachelor of Science in Occupational Therapy 
(B.Se. (Occ. Ther ) ) 

The full curriculum consists of three academic 
years from a college program in the health sciences 
or equivalent. Included are courses in science 
together with professional training in occupational 
therapy. Clinical experience is provided in the 
teaching hospitals of the Faculty of Medicine, McGill 
University, and other affiliated centres. 

Master of Science (Applied) (M.Sc.(A.) ) 

A two-year program in Health Sciences (Rehabili- 
tation) is available under the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. The full curriculum consists 
of two years of study for graduates who hold a 
Bachelor of Science degree in one of the Health 
Sciences (Rehabilitation) disciplines or equivalent 
and who have had two years of clinical experience 
in the related discipline. 


This program is awaiting full authorization. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Completion of a Diploma of Collegial Studies in bio- 
logical sciences or equivalent Is required for admis- 
sion to the Bachelor of Science in Physical Therapy — 


or Bachelor of Science in Occupational Therapy 
programs 


3.16 Faculty of Religious 
Studies 


Dean — JOSEPH C. McLELLAND, B.A. (MeM_), 
M.A. (Tor.), B.D. (Knox), Ph.D. (Edin.), B.D. (Montr. 
Dioc. Coll. and Knox) 


William and Henry Birks Building 
3520 University Street 
Montreal, PQ H3A 2A7 


DEGREES OFFERED 


Bachelor of Theology (B.Th.) 

Master of Sacred Theology (S.T.M.), 

Master of Arts (M.A.) and Doctor of Philosophy 
(Ph.D), in Religious Studies (Granted through the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research). 

Major and Honours B.A. in Religious Studies 
granted through the Faculty of Arts. 


PERIOD OF STUDY AND ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


B.Th. Program 


90 credits (three years) following Collegial diploma 
or equivalent; 60 credits (two years) following a 
Bachelor's degree or at least one full year of post- 
Collegial studies in Arts. 


S.T.M. Program 


Two years following a B.A. with major in religious 
studies or theology (second class standing) or one 
year after an approved B.Th. or M.Div. degree. 


M.A. Program 


Two years after an approved Bachelor's degree or 
equivalent. 


Ph.D. Program 


Two years after an approved Master's degree or 
equivalent 


For details, see the Faculty of Religious Studies 
Announcement 


3.17 Faculty of Science 


Dean - S. ORVIG, B.Sc. (Oslo), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(McG.) 


Dawson Hall 
853 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ H3A 2T6 
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DEGREE OFFERED 
Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) 


PERIOD OF STUDY 


The degree program normally requires three years 
of study after the Diploma of Collegial Studies. 
Acceleration may be possible in some cases as stu- 
dent progress |s determined on a credit system 


ADMISSION 


See Section 2 


STUDY PLANS 


Three types of study plan are available: Faculty Pro- 
grams, Major Programs and Honours Programs 

A Faculty Program is an approved coherent 
selection of courses giving the student a useful con- 
centration in a recognized area. Three fifths of the 
Student's course load in a Faculty Program is speci- 
fied, the remaining courses being freely elected 
from those offered in the Faculties of Science and 
Arts. 

Major programs are more specialized than Fac- 
ulty programs and are usually centred around a 
specific discipline or department. Between three 
and four fifths of the course load is specified in the 
program and the student is free to elect the remain- 
ing courses from among the offerings in the Facul- 
ties of Science and Arts. 

Honours Programs require the student to maintain 
academic performance at a high standard in addi- 
tion to involving a very high degree of specialization 


Faculty Programs are available in: 


— 


By 4 


Anatomical Sciences 
Biochemistry 
Biogeography 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Chemistry and 
Biological Sciences 
Climatology 
Dynamics of the Oceans 
and Atmosphere 
Earth Physics 
Geomorphology 
Hydrology 
Marine Geology 
Mathematics 
and Biology 


Mathematics 

and Chemistry 
Mathematics, Chemistry 

and Physics 
Mathematics and 

Computer Science 
Mathematics 

and Physics 
Mathematics 

and Psychology 
Microbiology 

and Immunology 
Paleobiology 
Physics 
Physiology 
Psychology 
Quaternary Studies 


Major sequences are available in: 


Anatomical Sciences 
Biochemistry 

Biology 

Chemistry 
Crystallography 
Geography 
Geological Sciences 
Mathematics 


Meteorology 
Microbiology 

and Immunology 
Physics 
Physiology and Physics 
Psychology 
Solid Earth Geophysics 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


Honours sequences are available in: 


Anatomical Sciences Meteorology 


Biochemistry Microbiology 
Biology and Immunology 
Chemistry Physics 
Crystallography Physiology 
Geography Psychology 


Geological Sciences 
Mathematics 


Solid Earth Geophysics 


Interdepartmental Honours Program in 
Immunology: 


In conjunction with the Departments of Biochemis- 
try, Microbiology and Immunology, and Physiology 


Minor 


A Minor in Computer Science is available in combi- 
nation with many of the above programs 


3.18 School of Social Work (in 
the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research) 


Director — M. KATZ, B.A. (Sir G. Wms.), M.S.W 
(McG.), Ph.D. (Col.) 


3506 University Street 
Montreal, PQ H3A 2A7 


DEGREES AND DIPLOMA OFFERED 


In the Faculty of Arts: 
Bachelor of Social Work (B.S.W.) 

In the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research: 
Master of Social Work (M.S.W.) 
Diploma in Advanced Social Work Practice 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The B.S.W. 


Students are admitted to the three-year program in 
the Faculty of Arts after completion of a Diploma of 
Collegial Studies or equivalent on a competitive 
basis. Students with a Bachelor's degree with 
strong preparation in social and behavioural sci- 
ences may be admitted to a special B.S.W. program 
consisting of two summers plus a full academic 
year 


The M.S.W. 


Students may be admitted to a one-year M.S.W. 
program upon completion of the B.S.W. with B 
standing 


The Diploma in Advanced Social Work Practice 


This program is available to persons who hold a 
M.S.W. degree with high standing, and three years’ 
experience in practice 

For details see the Announcement of the School 
of Social Work 
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3.19 Summer Session 


Summer Session offers a wide range of undergrad- 
uate courses in the Faculties of Agriculture, Arts, 
Education, Engineering, Management, Music, Reli- 
gious Studies and. Science and graduate courses 
predominantly in the Faculty of Education 

The 1977 Summer Session structure will be as 
follows: 

Part! May 9 -June 17 
First Term May 9 - May 27 
Second Term May 31 — June 17 
Part Il July 4 - August 12 

¢ First Term July 4 = July 22 

Second Term July 26 — August 12 


Three-credit courses are usually offered two 
hours a day for three weeks, while six credit 
courses are offered two hours a day for six weeks 

Summer Session registration for Parts | and Il 
begins Monday, March 21. Students may register 
up to the first day of a course 

In order to register, a student must submit to Sum- 
mer Session a registration form, a certified cheque 
to cover the tuition fees AND 
McGill Students —An authorization form signed by 
the Associate Dean of the Faculty in which the stu- 
dent is registered. 

Visiting Students -A letter of permission from the 
Registrar or other appropriate official of the home 
University. 

Special Students -A waiver form releasing McGill 
University from the obligation to recognize the cred- 
its for which a student is registering towards a 
degree. 

Acceptance into the Summer Session does not 
guarantee admission to McGill. Students wishing to 
apply to McGill for admission in September must do 
so before March 1 

Students admitted conditionally to McGill will be 
required to sign a waiver and will fall under the cate- 
gory of Special Students. The signing of the waiver 
in no way guarantees admission to McGill 

Students in possession of their final letters of 
acceptance will be required to submit an authoriza- 
tion form signed by the Associate Dean of the Fac- 
ulty into which they have been admitted 

Please note that the French Summer School, The 
Accountancy Summer School and the Centre for 
Continuing Education will offer summer courses 
which are not administered by the Summer Session 
Office. Individuals interested in these specific pro- 
grams, briefly listed below, should contact the 
respective offices concerned 

Full information concerning course offerings, 
applications, and requirements may be obtained 
from: 


Summer Session Office 

McGill University 

F. Cyril James Building 

845 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ, Canada H3A 2T5 
(514) 392-6740 
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3.20 Summer Schools 


ACCOUNTANCY SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Faculty of Management (Accountancy) invites 
applications from students both from Montreal and 
elsewhere for the summer school. The full curricu- 
lum of 90 hours will be spread over three weeks 
with six hours of courses per day per five-day week. 

Montreal students are not required to live on cam- 
pus though they are encouraged to do so. Students 
may take individual courses instead of registering 
for the whole schoo! 

The following courses will be taught by professors 
and professional accountants under the direction of 
Professor Ronald G. Laybourn of the Faculty of 
Management 


Financial Accounting, Theory 
Theory applied in Problems 
Cost and Management Accounting, 
Theory and Problems 
Modern Auditing and Analysis 
of Accounting Systems 
Investigations and Reports 
Principles of Management: 
Planning and Control 
Federal Income Tax 


Full information may be obtained from: 


The Accountancy Summer School 
Faculty of Management, McGill University 
Samuel Bronfman Building 

1001 Sherbrooke St., West 

Montreal, PQ Canada, H3A 1G5 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


The French Summer School, a residential school 
with an entirely French-speaking staff, was estab- 
lished in 1904 and held its sixtieth session in 1976. 
Courses are offered at two levels (undergraduate 
and graduate) in three divisions: undergraduate, 
graduate and M.A 

The program is designed for: 


1) Undergraduates who have completed two 
years towards the B.A. degree with a major in 
French; students whose knowledge of French is 
considered satisfactory but who are not majoring in 
French may also be admitted (Division B). 


2) Those having obtained a B.A. degree or its 
equivalent with sufficient background in the French 
Language who wish to take courses at the graduate 
level especially in Language and Civilization. (Divi- 
sion C). 


3) Graduates who are presently working towards 
an M.A. or a Ph.D. at universities other than McGill 
(Division C). 


4) Teachers of French, at the Elementary or Sec- 
ondary School, College or University level, who 
desire an effective ‘‘refresher"’ (Division B or GC). 
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5) Graduates who wish to work towards an M.A. 
(with or without thesis) at McGill University by 
attending sessions at the French Summer School. 
(Division D). 


6) Graduates who wish to work towards the M.Ed. 
(Teaching French as a Second Language) at McGill 
University, and taking the program organized jointly 
by the French Summer School and the Faculty of 
Education (Division D). 


The courses carry credits towards McGill 
degrees; these credits are also transferable to other 
North American universities and colleges 

Extracurricular cultural and social activities play a 
major role in the program. These activities are sup 
plemented by the rich and varied resources of 
French-speaking Montreal. The teaching staff lives 
in the same residences as the students and mingles 
freely with them. The exclusive use of French at all 
times, in and out of class, is absolutely compulsory 


For complete information concerning applica- 
tions, admission requirements and detailed booklet, 
please write to: 


The Secretary 

French Summer School 
McGill University 
Peterson Hall 

3460 McTavish St. 
Montreal, PQ H3A 1X9 
(514) 392-4678 


3.21 Centre for Continuing 
Education 


Director —J.A. DUFF, M.A. (Cantab.), G.A. 


Strathcona Hall 
772 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ H3A 1G1 392-5244 


In addition to the instruction offered by faculties as 
part of their degree and diploma offerings, the 
University offers more than 400 evening courses 
to 13,000 students through its Centre for 
Continuing Education in Montreal. These include 
the following: 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANCY PROGRAM 


Diploma of the Order of Chartered Accountants of 
Québec (C.A.) 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Occupational Preparation 
Courses for Practising Social Workers 


LANGUAGES 


Certificate of Proficiency in English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Russian, Spanish. Certificate of Profi- 
ciency in Translation of English into French — French 
into English. 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


— 


Diploma in Translation of English into French — 
French into English . 

Non-certificate courses in Arabic, Chinese, Croa- 
toserbian, Modern Greek, Japanese, Portuguese 


LIBERAL ARTS - GENERAL 


Human Behaviour 
Canadian Studies 
Special Courses for Women 


MANAGEMENT - GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Diploma in Management (MBA 1) 
Diploma in Management (Tourism) 


EDUCATION 


Bachelor of Education (part-time) 
Diploma in Special Education 

Diploma in Reading 

Certificate in Second Language Teaching 
Diploma in Kindergarten 

Diploma in Educational Media 


ENGINEERING 


Certificate in Computer Programming 

Certificate in Textile Technology 

Master's Degree in Engineering — Power Systems 
Option 

General Engineering courses 


MANAGEMENT - UNDERGRADUATE AND CER- 
TIFICATE PROGRAMS 


Bachelor of Commerce (part-time) 

McGill Certificates in Administration, Appraisal of 
Real Estate, Banking, Business Communications, 
Insurance Brokerage, Marketing, Systems Design, 
Transportation 

Programs leading to certificates of the Administra- 
tive Management Society, the Appraisal Institute of 
Canada, the Association for Systems Management, 
the Canadian Association for Physical Distribution 
Management, the Canadian Credit Institute, the 
Canadian Institute of Management (Québec), the 
Canadian Institute of Traffic and Transportation, the 
Canadian Institute of Travel Counsellors, the Cana- 
dian Public Relations Society (Québec), the Corpo- 
ration of Certified General Accountants of Québec 
(C.G.A.), the Corporation of Chartered Administra- 
tors of Québec, the Corporation of Industrial 
Accountants of Québec, the Institute of Canadian 
Bankers, the Institute of Chartered Secretaries and 
Administrators, the Institute of Internal Auditors, the 
Insurance Brokers Association of the Province of 
Québec, the International Association of Business 
Communicators, the Montreal Personnel Associa- 
tion and the Trust Companies Institute of Canada. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Development programs for practising professionals. 
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3.22 The Academic Year 


Generally speaking McGill's academic year is made 
up of two sessions, the fall/winter or regular session 
and the summer session. These are subdivided, 
where appropriate, into the fall term (September to 
December), the winter term (January to May) and 
the two parts of the summer session (mid-May to 
end of June and early July to mid-August) 


3.23 Credit System 


Most faculties (exceptions: Graduate Studies and 
Research, Law, Medicine, Dentistry) use a credit 
system to determine student standing. While certain 
minor variations are described in the faculty 
announcements, the credit system is as set out 
here. 

Graduate students do not have grade averages 
calculated and must achieve a grade of ‘‘B”’ or bet- 
ter for a course to be counted towards their degree 

Students in Medicine and Dentistry also do not 
have averages calculated. They are promoted on a 
year by year basis. The Faculty of Law calculates an 
Honours Point Average. Further details may be 
obtained in the respective faculty announcements 

In faculties using the credit system each course is 
assigned a credit rating reflecting the amount of 
effort it demands of the student. This will often repre- 
sent the number of weekly contact hours the course 
requires. In general a three credit course indicates 
three hours of lectures (which may or may not 
include laboratory periods, conference, etc.) per 
week for one term. 

In undergraduate faculties a minimum of 90 cred- 
its must be accumulated for a degree though some 
programs such as ‘“‘Honours’’ programs may 
require a higher total. 

’ The course promotion system is used to evaluate 
student progress. A grade point average (GPA) is 
calculated by multiplying the course credit value by 
the numeric value of the grade and dividing the sum 
of the grade points earned by the number of credits 
attempted. 


Example Earned 
Credits Numeric Grade 
Attempted Grade Value Points 


Course 1 4 
Course 2 
Course 3 
Course 4 
Course 5 
Course 6 


Course 7 
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Sessional GPA = 2% = 
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Other letter grades and their impact on averages 
are explained in the next section. 

Some Faculties such as Agriculture and Engi- 
neering calculate semestrial averages and assess 
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student standing at the end of each semester. 
these cases students will be given or denied p 
mission to pursue their studies at the end of eac 
semester. 

A cumulative grade point average will be calcu- 
lated comprising the student's entire record at 
McGill in a degree/diploma program. 

Grades of A, B and C are deemed to be satisfac- 
tory passes, D a conditional pass and F a failure. 
Certain courses have been approved for Pass/Fail 
(P/F) grading. In almost all programs, required or 
prerequisite courses must be passed with C stand- 
ing. Grades of D or F continue to be used in the cal- 
culation of the CGPA even after a subsequent mark 
is submitted 

Standing will be determined by the grade point 
average achieved by the student. 


Satisfactory Standing 


A student enters the University in satisfactory stand- 
ing and remains in this standing unless his/her GPA 
for any year drops below 2.0. 


Probationary Standing 


A student whose GPA drops to between 1.5 and 
1.99 (in some faculties between 1.2 and 1.99 for the 
first year) is placed in probationary standing. A stu- 
dent in probationary standing must return to satis- 
factory standing within one year by obtaining a GPA 
of 2.5 or CGPA of 2.0, otherwise he/she will be 
placed in unsatisfactory standing. 

Faculties impose a limit on the number of credits 
for which students in probationary standing may 
register. This is usually 12 credits per term. 


Unsatisfactory Standing 


A GPA of less than 1.5 (in some faculties 1.2 in the 
first year) places a student in unsatisfactory stand- 
ing. 

Students in unsatisfactory standing must with- 
draw. They may be readmitted to probationary 
Standing upon appeal to. the faculty. Students in 
unsatisfactory standing for the second time will be 
required to withdraw permanently. 

Cumulative grade point averages are restarted at 
zero when a student changes degree programs, 
e.g. B.Eng. to B.Com. 


Degree Requirements 


Holders of a Québec Diploma of Collegial Studies 
must complete a total of 90 credits (i.e. have passed 
courses whose total credit value is 90) to be eligible 
for a degree, must have passed satisfactorily all 
courses required by their program, and have a 
CGPA at McGill of at least 2.0 

Out-of-Province students will have the minimum 
number of credits required for their degree indica- 
ted on their acceptance letter. To be eligible for a 
degree, they must in addition pass satisfactorily all 
courses required by their program, and have a 
CGPA at McGill of at least 2.0. 
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Transfer Credits 


"In certain cases, credit may be granted for courses 
taken at other universities after a student's initial 
registration at McGill. Approval of the Dean or the 
Associate Dean is necessary and should generally 
be obtained in advance. Advanced standing for pre 
vious courses is described in the Admissions sec- 
tion. 

Transfer credits are not calculated in the GPA or 
CGPA and the grades are not entered on the stu 
dent's McGill transcript of record 


3.24 Definition of Letter Grades 


All courses taken at McGill and all results obtained 
appear on the transcript of record 

The following is an explanation of the letter 
grades used (not all of these grades are used by 
every faculty) and of their impact on average calcu- 
lations: 


Satisfactory Pass (See Credit System, Sec- 
tion 3.23) 


Conditional Pass 

Failure 

Pass 

Absent (Included as F in averages) 

Incomplete (No average calculated if ‘K’’ on 

record) 

Incomplete Failed (Included as F in aver- 

ages) 

Completion not required (Not counted in 

averages). 

Incomplete-extension granted (No average 

calculated) 

Deferred (No average. calculated) 

Permitted to complete course (No average 

calculated) 

Withdrew (Not included in averages) 

Withdrew failing (Not included in averages) 

Permitted to withdraw from a deferred exami- 

nation (Not included in averages) 

Pass at undergraduate level (Course credit in 

Music) 

Satisfactory (Medicine only — no averages 

calculated) 

Unsatisfactory (Medicine and Music only - 

included as F in Music averages) 

Q _ Course continued in next term 

&& Grade not yet available (No averages calcu- 
lated) 

--= No grade - student withdrew from the Uni- 

versity 
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3.25 Student Categories and 
Course Loads 


fc 

si © The following categories are used by all faculties 

i A i except, 

sé! (1) Medicine and Dentistry, whose students must 
be full-time; 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


(2) Graduate Studies and Research whose cate- 
gories are listed in that faculty's announcement. 


Full-time Students 


In most faculties, full-time students in Satisfactory 
standing take a miniitium of 12 credits per term. 

Full-time students in Probationary standing take a 
maximum of 12 credits per term. 


Part-time Students 


time students carry fewer than 12 credits per 


Special Students 


A special student takes iegular credit courses, but is 

\ a degree. To qualify for this 

a student must hold an 

gre and have a_ specific 

sd plan of study. Applications must be made 
e Office of the Dean or Associate Dean. 


Visiting Students 


A visiting student is one who is taking courses at 
McGill for credit at another university. Applications 
must be made at the Office Of the Dean or Associate 
Dean 


3.26 Course Numbering 
Guide 


Course numbers consist of seven characters in the 
following format: 123-456A 

The first three characters indicate the teaching 
unit responsible for offering a course. This is usually 
but not always a specific department. The following 
is alist of teaching unit codes currently in use 


FACULTY OF ARTS 

History : 101 
Comparative Literature ...............000 Shiga ee 
Linguistics . 104 
Philosophy..... rae itis ee 
Communications alee 
Eaglish:c..cna ele r eae 110 
African Studies RoekSe ae eee 111 
Centre for East Asian Studies rears 
Classics eS ae 114 
East Asian Languages and Literature ............... 117 
Art History ch Se ee 
French......... ; Ai Sates 
French as a Second Language 127 
German. 

Italian... 


Jewish Studies Sai 
Russian and Slavic Studies 

Hispanic Studies 
Anthropology 
Economics... 


f fh 
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Sociology 
French Summer School... 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE 


ICO) (C16 Wi oe ate ee ee 
Chemistry Ceri 
Geography ............ ; 


Mathematics. 
Meterorology.......... mea 
RUSS a etiesceat esis 
Psychology......... i 
Parasitology 

Marine Science 


FACULTY OF MUSIC 


Music in Arts........0..005 
Theory and Analysis .... 

Ear Training 

Composition ............. 
Music History and iterature 
Performance Theory . 
Graduate Faculty Music Courses 
Choral Techniques...... 
Keyboard Skills ......... 
Instrumental Techniques 
(6 |} keer rere ; 


Clarinet 
Saxophone 
Bassoon 


French Horn ............. Ss ; ae sees , “3 


Meta ccc csc isciansvs esse 
Trombone. 


Conducting 
BOM a citer descc 
Ensemble 

Piano.... 


Harpsichord ... 


FACULTY OF RELIGIOUS STUDIES 
Religious Studies... 


TSIEN ULES ca cessecssvcvccescscscasvdvccvtcepesses 


FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT 


Business Administration.................... 
ACCOUNTING .........0 es 5 


Behavioural Science.............ccceeeccteeees : 


Computer & Systems..... 
Finance 
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Marketing .. 
Management Policy .. 
Operations Research ll. 
Management 
Industrial Relations 
Management Core... 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


Faculty Course 

Architecture eat 

Chemical Engineering... 

Civil Engineering oie 
Electrical Engineering ..........ccceee 
Mechanical Engineering 5 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineering 
Mining : Reeortrries 
Computer Science... 


FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture : 
Agricult ural Chemistry... : 
Agricultural Economics . 
Agricultural Engineering 
Agricultural Physics ... 
Agronomy ieaeaeaseae ee 
Animal Science..........6.05 
Biology 

BOLANV sesacersia cad 

English 

Zoology . 

Entomology 


French 
History .. 
Genetics .. 


Mathematics... 

Microbiology 

Physical Education 

Plant: Pathology sa3.i.c-\ ee eee 
Plant Science..... 


PSYCNOIOGY oreo cscs eaentou 


Sociology 
Soil Science Back Neste 
Woodland Resources . 


Resource Development ..............::c:scseeeersreest 


Foods. = i 
Food and Consumer Sc. > 
Home Economics 

Institutional Admin. 

Consumer Services ..... 
Nutrition and Dietetics 
Communication Arts 

Textiles and Clothing.. a 
Macdonald Extension Division 


FACULTY OF GRADUATE STUDIES AND 


RESEARCH 


Air & Space Law 
Comparative & Foreign Law 
Wildlife Biology 


Extension Methods . Ba 7 a 


FOPNCUNULG: 55, ceereier 


al piDere 
ira Senne. 
apa HOK 
spn Panning 


Biomedical Engineering..............0.00.00... 


Interim Course Number.................. 
Human Communication Disorders 


Arid Land Development ....................... : 
PIT AGV DCIONCC corset ecccicceecsedessccseeseceecs 
Social Work ......... Sy SASSER ae 


Urban Planning 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


EQUOAON gi sipcciectocsscssss 

Educational Administration rey 
Counsellor Education. 

Social Foundations... 2 

Educational Paychology and Sociology 
Catholic Studies... Rercspasai sea 
Educational Research. i 

Education inScience . 


Education inHome Economics .......... 


Education inProtestant Studies 
Education inJewish Studies 
Education inArt ................. ; 
Education inEnglish............. : 
Education inMaths ..... 
Education inMusic............ 


Education inSocial Sciences................ 


Education inSecond peneeoes 
Education Media.. : 
Elementary Education 
Physical Education ........... : 
Student Teaching...... 
Technical and 

Vocationa! Education .............. 
Diploma Core Program 
Bachelor of Education 

are PIO aM 2k. ci. cns cere 
SOO OI ets iss csr) aves ; 


FACULTY OF LAW 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


Anaesthesia... 
Anatomy & Histology ........... 
Biochemistry................ 
Clinical Medicine . 
aa 
Epidemiology and Health ..... 
Experimental Medicine ; 
Experimental Surgery ................ 
Family Medivine................. 
History of Medicine........ 
Interdisciplirary Studies. 
Introduction to Clinical 
BCICNCOSie.. 3... Gece. 
Medicine.............. ; 
Microbiology and Immunology ; 
Neurology and Neurosurgery 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology......... 
Ophthalmology .........0.0:005 
ONG HEI sinigsiiasesisces. 


er ae 


431 
432 
433 
435 
436 


448 
449 


..470-499 incl 
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No 


Paediaticg: A SNttk an snide anmnaustaniae 543 
Patholecyuisits vcs cahoots carne aces eee 546 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics ss 249 
Physiology 552 
Psychiathyyins Secsaa <r hope 
Radiology (Diagnostic) ............. —or es 
ArpiitltisdeM st sn Nerney ie as; SAO 
Surgery Ma creates oe Lee Ter aie Dee 
Urology: ...:isecssicee setae sake een 567 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Nursing 

Nursing 

Nursing-M.Sc. (A.) 

Nursing-M.N 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY 


Occupational Therapy........ PES aE Oe 
Physical Therapy .... stanioeene 
Physical and Occupational Therapy Se 
Physical“ lherapy:.3,3. a ee eS aesoes 
Occupational Therapy 588 
FACULTY OF DENTISTRY 

Deritiss yest ass tates ces eg 590 


CENTRE FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Accounting ......... y See 600 
C.A. Program - ist Level ci eee . 601 
C.A. Program — 2nd Level ............ Ce ee 602 
C.A. Program — 3rd Level = «2 - 603 
Management Graduate ............8..08. Aas 606 
Tourism .. Pagictet 608 
Agriculture ro 5 Sere cce 
Management Undergraduate apa eet) 
Management 625 
Mathematics............ : = 62 
Occupational Preparation 640 
Social Work.... eee 2 DAD 
Nursing ; 648 
Education . 650 
General Engineering : Serres tise e'9 
Textile = O62: 
Computer Science Sake weve, 064 
Communication Arts . 670 
Communication Arts — Applied ......0.......0......... 671 
Human Behaviour 672 
Canadian Studies... ivchevnst.cintepeaieesaearainy 674 
Languages .. 680 
BI ADIOS eat eee se 
GRIRES Gsm acai Ao ees 682 
Croato-Serbian : : Strahan eee 
English ! Han Oe 
French i oe 
German... Pe er epee 
Greek . nk eee 
ltalisnSs seo. 2. cia a eee ees 
Japanese............ “oh ain eee eae 
AUSSIBR 5 seca nen ote eee 696 
4) 
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Spanish 

rete COT MSE CSS, coum e sch wneenncien os 
Liberal Arts ..........0.00.5 ; 

Nursing 

SYEIETE oo (5)(| epee ae ee 


The fourth character indicates the le 
course according to the following scheme 


D Diploma courses at the collegial level 
Years in 2 ges Dentistry, 
ers, 2 through 4 refer | to courses us 
taken at the undergraduate university | 
Post degree diploma cot f 
taken by both gradeates and undergr 
Master's level 
Doctoral level 
Non-credit 


The fifth and sixth characters are used to enumer- 
ate courses taught by the same teaching unl! 
the same level. The numbers may also be 
indicate other information such as wh 
are for honours students, which for majc 
areas of teaching within a teaching unit 

The last character indicates nd by whom a 
course is given. The following list indicates, in 
sequence, the terms during which a course is 
offered and refers to courses given during the day 
and/or evening. 


Fall term 

Winter term 

Fall and Winter terms 

Fall term (Continuing Education) 

Winter term (Continuing Education) 

Fall and Winter terms (Continuing Education) 
Summer session part | 

Summer session part |I 

Summer session (Continuing Education) 
Summer and Fall terms 

Fall and Winter terms and summer session 
Winter term and summer session 

Winter term, summer session and the follow- 
ing Fall term 

Summer session, and the following Fall and 
Winter terms 


A 
B 
D 
x 
Y 
Z 
L 
C 
U 
G 
H 
E 
J 


za 


3.27 Course Changes 


Students wishing to make changes to the courses 
for which they are registered (dropping a course 
adding a course) must do so through their faculty's 
student records office 


3.28 Withdrawal from Course 


Withdrawal from a course after the change of 
course period will be allowed by the Dean or the 
Associate Dean up to the date specified in the fac- 
ulty announcement. Students who have not officially 
withdrawn from courses they are no longer attend- 
ing will have a failing grade recorded at the end of 
the session. 
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Withdrawal from the 
University 


ponsibility for initiating withdrawals rests = 


it. Neither notification of the 

nor discontinuance of class 

ance will suffice. A student who wishes to 

officially from the University during the 

lic year must secure permission from the 

f the Dean or the Associate Dean. The 

> form will be supplied. A student consid- 

drawal is ais sngly urged to consult his or 

lic Adviser before making a final deci- 

ition fees for the term in which the student 

aws are refundable according to the regula- 

it in the fees section. As the Student ID 

the property of the University, it must be sur- 

rendered at the time of withdrawal and attached to 
the withdrawal form 


3.30 Examinations 


Students may ’ —— and their answers 
to examinations in Eng r French, except in the 
case of certain language and 4 literature courses. 


Class Tests 


Members of the teach 
s 


ng staff may from time to time 
give interim gues te if 


ii 
ts if they think them necessary. 


Final Examinations 


Final exa aminations are held during an examination 
period following the term in which the course 's 
given some courses there is no final examina- 
tion; standing in these courses is determined on the 
basis of term work and class tests. 


Supplemental Examinations 


There is a supplemental examination period during 
the month of August. A student may receive permis- 
sion to write supplemental examinations in courses 
in which he/she obtained a D or an F. It should be 
noted that supplemental examinations are not nec- 
essarily available in all courses. It is the student's 
responsibility to determine this by checking with the 
instructor, and to avail himself/herself of this privi- 
ege at the time of the next supplemental examina- 
tion period. The supplemental result will not erase 
he D or F originally obtained which was used in cal- 
culating the GPA. Both the original mark and the 
supplemental result will be calculated in the CGPA 
(i.e. the taking of a supplemental examination has 
he same effect on a student's GPA as does repeat- 
ing the course). Written application to write a SUp- 
plemental examination must be received at the 
Dean's or Associate Dean's Office. Special permis- 
sion is required if a student wishes to write supple- 
mentals totalling more than 6 credits. A fee of 
$10.00 for each supplemental paper is payable to 
the Cashier as soon as the application has been 
approved. A student who does not intend to write 
the supplemental for which he/she is registered 


Preaculati 
cetain Ca 
ve one SUD 
fyi Nay exam 
seh es 
ques as0 g 
gnate 0 ‘a 


BS rere 


Tttey 


hy 1 Fedues| 
bemade 


Pity 


Metin 0 Ms 
Mea in 


ould officially withdraw, otherwise a grade of ‘‘J"’ 
(Absent) will be recorded (‘‘J"’ counts as an F in 
-OGPA calculations). 

In certain cases, a student may be permitted to 
write one supplemental examination during the 
April-May examination period in a first term course 
in which he/she has obtained a D or an F. if the 
course is also given in the second term. No attempt 
is made to avoid conflict between this supplemental 
and the student's required final examinations, and in 
-the case of such a timetable conflict the student will 
be required to postpone the supplemental to the 
August period. 

Depending on the course, the supplemental result 
may Or may not include the same proportion of 
Class work as did the original grade. The instructor 

____will announce the arrangements to be used for the 
= course early in the term. 


Deferred Examinations 


A student who, for reasons such as illness or family 
ME affliction, has been unable to write one or more 
ne examinations, may receive permission to write 
deferred examinations in their stead which will nor- 
‘ mally be written in the next supplemental examina- 
Z tion period. The Dean's or Associate Dean's office 
‘ must be informed within one week of the examina- 
tion of the reasons for absences. An ‘‘L”’ will appear 
on the Report of Standing in place of a grade in 
such courses, and will be replaced by the grade 
obtained in the deferred examination after it has 

it been written. 

a 


¢ Reassessment of a Grade 
If students wish marks checked or their examination 
____ Papers re-read, they must apply in writing to the 
____ Office of the Dean or Associate Dean 

Any request to have a term paper reassessed 


om must be made directly to the professor concerned 

me q 

a Credit by Examination 

ye 

it In certain cases a student may apply to write the 
i final examination in order to obtain credit in a course 
et _____ for which he or she has not registered (this is possi- 
ji ble only in those courses where there is no other 
sf* _assessment than the final examination) 

qe 

be Special Facilities 

ne 

i _____ Students with visual or other disabilities should con- 
og Sult the office of the Associate Dean about the possi- 
nit __Dility of special examination facilities. 

fe 


3.31 Incomplete Courses 


If, in the instructor's opinion, there is sufficient rea- 
ie ___-$0n to permit a delay in the submission of required 
pi ____ term work, an extension of deadline of up to four 

___ Months after the end of the course may be granted 
- the student. In this case, the instructor will submit a 
grade of “K"’ (incomplete). If a new grade is submit- 
ted within the deadline by the instructor, this will 


| 
i 


appear on the student's Faculty reports and verifica- 
tion forms following the K and will replace the K on 
the student's official transcript. 

lf the required work is not completed before the 
deadline the grade of KF will be recorded in the 
same way as the grade above. (KF denotes a failed 
course and has the same effect on the GPA as an 
F.) 

In exceptional circumstances, and with the 
approval of the Associate Dean, the four month 
deadline may be extended further, in which case the 

| appear 
A student who has not, without accepted excuse, 
participated or written the final examination in a 
course for which he or she has registered may be 
given a grade of J (absent) 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


3.32 Academic Credit Transfer 
Agreement 


Regular full-time undergraduate students (first 
cycle*) and regular full-time or part-time graduate 
students (second and third cycles**) registered at 
McGill may, with the written permission of the Dean 
of their Faculty, register for up to 40% of a full 
course load in each academic year at any university 
in the province of Québec. These courses; 
weighted, graded, and successfully completed 
according to the standards of the university giving 
the courses, will be fully recognized by McGill for 
the purpose of the degree for which the student is 
registered 
This privilege will not be granted automatically; 
the courses should form a required part of the stu- 
dent's program and be unavailable at McGill. 
Students wishing to take advantage of this agree- 
ment should consult their Associate Dean for 
details, and are informed that this agreement is sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 
i) that the other universities concerned 
may, at their discretion, refuse the registra- 
tion of a student for any of its courses; 
ii) that the obligation of the student to fol- 
low the curriculum laid down by McGill is 
not affected. 
iii) that the student is responsible for 
ensuring his/her timetable at McGill per- 
mits him/her to take courses at any of the 
other universities concerned; 
iv) _ that the universities concerned are not 
responsible for special arrangements in 
cases of examination timetable conflicts. 
Students may take advantage of this agreement 
by completing the TRANSFER CREDIT form availa- 
ble from the Registrar's Office. This form permits the 
student to collect the required academic authoriza- 
tions and that of the Director of Finance; ensures 
automatic fee transferral from the home university to 
the host university; and ensures the automatic 
reporting of marks and credits to the home univer- 
sity. 
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*(i.e. Bachelor degrees in architecture, arts, law, 
commerce, education, engineering, music, nursing, 
occupational and physical therapy, science, agricul- 
ture, food science, and theology). 

**(i.e. master's or doctoral degrees). 


3.33 Policy Concerning Access 
To Records 


Reports of standing, statements of account and all 
other correspondence are sent directly to the stu- 
dent who retains full control as to who has access to 
his or her record or account. No progress report or 
any other information is sent to parents and/or 
sponsor unless specifically requested by the stu- 
dent. Transcripts of record, if required, must be 
requested by the student and are released only with 
the permission of the student. Students may not 
receive Official transcripts which must go directly to 
the university or employer La epee One free 
copy of the transcript is sent to the student stamped 
“For Student Use’. The Uenereiy will only issue 
complete transcripts recording all work attempted 
and results obtained in any and all programs, and 
partial transcripts will*in no circumstances be 
issued. See Section 4.1 for fee. 


4 FEES 


The University reserves the right to make 
changes without notice in the published scale 
of fees. 

Fees are not refundable, except under spe- 
cial conditions. See “Regulations Concerning 
Withdrawal” below. 


4.1 University Fees 


Tuition fees are based on a per credit charge of $19 
per credit and this fee includes all the regular 
charges of the University for registration, tuition, lab 
oratories and libraries. In addition, Student Services 
fees of $70 and Students’ Societies fees of from 
$25-$49 are separately assessed for all students 
taking 24 or more credits and must be paid at the 
same time as the tuition fees. A normal academic 
load of 30 credits would be $570 in tuition fees ($19 
x 30) plus fees for Student Services and Students 
Societies. The faculties of Medicine, Dentistry and 
Graduate Studies and Research are not presently 
on the credit system and their tuition fees are listed 
separately below. 


FULL TIME STUDENTS (Degree Candidates) 


Credit System Faculties and Schools 


$19.00 per credit plus $70.00 Student Services, 
and Students’ Societies fees as follows: 
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Students’ 
Societies 


Agriculture (including 
Food Science) 
a eet eine 
BiS.W. 8 
Education! 
Engineering ($49 for 
Architecture) 
Law? 
Management 
Music? aes 
Nursing — B.Sc. (N 


Physical and Occupational —_— 
Religious Studies 
(candidates for ordination ¢ are s exempted — 
from tuition fees) 
Science ssslbe ves HieZiispdiaa eh tL 28 


Other Faculties and Schools 


Dentistry: Tuition fees of $570.00 plus Student Serv- 
ices of $70.00, Students’ Societies fees of $26.50 
(including Dental Review) and rental of laboratory 
and clinical equipment as follows: 


Ist year: oo... $100.00 
ANG VOatH. soho he oneal AtSh a oe 175.00 
3rd year: 

4th year: ........ 


Medicine: Tuition fees of $719.00 plus Student 
Services of $70.00 and Students’ Societies fees of 
$25.00 


Graduate Student Students’ 
Studies: Tuition Services Societies® 


ist year Master's $570.00 $70.00 $29.505 
2nd year Master's 285.00 ~35.00 29.505 
Beyond 2nd year 

Master's 40.00 35.00 29,505 
ist to 3rd year 

Doctorate 570.00 70.00 29.50 
Beyond 3rd year 

Doctorate 40.00 35.00 29.50 


The Graduate Studies Announcement should be 
consulted for further information. 


1 Students in one year Diploma or Certificate pro- 
grams are not assessed on the credit system 
but will be charged tuition fees of $570.00. 
Includes $6:00 for Law Journal and $12.00 for 
course materials. 

Students electing further courses in individual 
practical instruction above the requirements of 
the program will be charged an additional 
$420.00 per year or $210.00 per term. 

Fees not assessed per credit. Standard tuition 
fee of $570.00 will be charged. 

Students in M.S.W. program pay $31.50 Stu- 
dents’ Societies fees. 


All students in the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research except those registered as ‘‘non- 
resident’’ or ‘additional session" students who 
have chosen not to obtain valid |.D. cards are 
‘charged the Student Services and Students’ 
Societies fees. 


PART TIME, SPECIAL AND VISITING 
STUDENTS 


Where the credit system is applicable, $19.00 per 
credit will be assessed. Otherwise the charge will be 
$114.00 per full course and $57.00 per half course. 


In addition, the following fees will be assessed 
per term: 


a) If taking 9 credits and over: 

Student Services .......0..0cceccceceeeeees $35.00 

Students’ Societies Sat obese ASOO 
(average fee, actual varies by Faculty) 


b) If taking more than 5 but less than 9 credits: 
Student Services ......:.....00cccceeeceeee $20.00 1 
Students” Societies ......0c.cciccsccceccseeeecs $ 5.00 


c) If taking 5 credits or less: 
Student Services ..........-...cccccceee .. $10.00 1 


Students’ Societies .......0.....0..c cesses 8 5.00 

SPECIAL FEES AND PENALTIES 
ll Application for Admission. .............00...002. $15.00 
SAS GE) TE [o) a a .25.00 
Late payment fee (after specified date): 

AOS cc. ctc eos stiss face vazeress ren (ONS) Y, 

PME SOIAYS 5 5, sccs nce 2oiedscx. op Ge aunt Se 25.00 
MI FAMHANON FOG ..ho...f2sictssesntdscceecnyees 15.00 
Duplicate Student Identity Card ..........0......0.004...5.00 
EY S6 17) fo) ane 10.00 
\V_ Certified transcript of student's record: 
First copy with each order ...........cccccccceseeseeseeees2,00 
Additional copies made at 

the same time, each aoe ; eG 
Re-reading examination paper...............0.000 10.00 
Supplemental examinations, 

Bac PApels...2.,..0ccc0s-. 10.00 


B.Com., Music) each change after 
specified change of course period.................5.00 


| Excludes Athletics: At the discretion of the 
Director of Athletics, a student may participate 
in the Athletics program upon payment of an 
additional $30.00. 

Students already at McGill who are making 
application to a professional faculty or to the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research are 
not required to pay this fee. 

lt Graduation fee: Applications by students 
who expect to graduate at the Spring Convoca- 
tion must be filed by April 1st of each year and 
by those who expect to graduate at the Fall 
Convocation by October ist of each year. An 
application form will be mailed to each eligible 
Student and must be returned to the Registrar's 


FEES 


Office together with the graduation fee of 
$15.00 by the appropriate date listed above. 
This fee will cover all expenses in connection 
with graduation including academic dress. It is 
the student’s responsibility to inform the 
appropriate faculty or school that he or she 
expects to graduate in order to ensure that his 
or her name is included in the graduation list. 

iv. The University will only issue complete 
transcripts recording all work attempted and 
results obtained in any and all programs, and 
partial transcripts will in no circumstances be 
issued. 


4.2 Regulations for Payment 
of Fees 


NEW STUDENTS 


Students entering the University for the first time and 
those returning in Graduate Studies are required to 
pay their fees for the term in which they are regis- 
tered either by mail or in person at the Accounting 
Office within 10 days after registration. For students 
registering in September the second instalment is 
due by January 15, 1978. 


RETURNING STUDENTS 


Returning students from the previous year (except 
in Graduate Studies) must pay one half of the total 
required fee by mail or in person to the Accounting 
Office before August 19, 1977, otherwise they will 
not be permitted to register. Instructions for paying 
fees in advance will be mailed to all returning stu- 
dents, either with their Sessional Reports of Stand- 
ing or a short time later. Students who have been 
notified by the University of the award of a scholar- 
ship, bursary or student loan, and who require this 
award for payment of the first instalment of fees, 
must obtain permission to delay payment of fees 
from the Student Aid Office 

The second instalment is due by January 15, 
1978. A late payment fee as stated above is 
charged for payment after this date. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


Students registering late must pay their fees at the 
time of registration 


As soon as possible after the prescribed 
dates for the payment of fees the Chief 
Accountant will send to the Registrar’s Office a 
list of the registered students who have not 
paid their fees. Reports of Standing, transcripts 
of records and diplomas will be withheld until 
such time as the fees are paid or a satisfactory 
arrangement is made with the Chief Accoun- 
tant. 
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4.3 Regulations Concerning 
Withdrawal 


A student who wishes to withdraw from the Univer 
sity or from certain courses must secure the permis- 
sion of the Dean of Associate Dean of his or her 
Faculty. The Office of the Associate Dean will supply 
the necessary form which must be completed and 
submitted. As the Student ID card Is the property of 
the University, students withdrawing from all their 
courses must attach their Student Identity Card to 
the withdrawal form. A student sidering age 
drawal is strongly advised to c : 
Associate Dean before making a fi 
Tuition fees for the term in w 


individual course withdrawal as wel 
withdrawal from the University. The 

for refunds will be the date on which the of 
drawal form was completed. [ : 

the course instructors or o 

attendance will not suffice 

cuss the refund policy a 

he/she must consult the Reg 


Student Service ts’ € 
not refundable Oc ? 1 for tl 
after February 17 for the Winter term 


cieties fees are 
> Fall term and 


Fall Term Refunds 


Up to October 21 100% (Minimum charge 
of $50 in the case 
of complete 
withdrawal) 


October 22 — 31 
November 1 - 18 
After November 18 


Winter Term 


Up to February 17 1% (Minimum charge 
of $50 in the case 
of complete 


withdrawal) 


February 18 - 28 50% 
March 1-17 25% 
After March 17 No refund 


4.4 Room and Board Charges 
in University Residences 


The rates for the regular session (7 September to 29 
April) in 1976-77 were $1895 for single room and all 
meals (Royal Victoria College only) and $1708 for 
room and five-day meal plan (Co-Ed Residences 
only). Students in faculties with longer schoo! years 
paid proportionally more. Residents are not 
accepted on a room-only basis. Fees for a limited 
number of double rooms were approximately $200 
less than those quoted above 

The sessional fees include a house fee of $10.00 
collected by the University on behalf of the Resi- 
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dents’ Council of h hall, and a $10.00 key 
deposit (Royal Victo College only) which is 
refunded at the | n, and at the Co-Ed 
Residen a $3.00 In ence Council fee. 
: tin neals during a 16-day 
stmas, nor the rate for the 5-day 
clude me ale on certain holidays like 
), Mid-Term, Easter, etc. Students may, 
y their rooms free of charge during 
iday period 
id holidays individual meals for 
ed on a cash basis. 
1ce fees for the 1977-78 session have 
t by the time this Announcement went 
correct fee sheet will be sent with the 
ce contract when an offer of accommodation 
ade. New rates will be calculated from those of 
76-77 session plus inflation. 


OTHER REGULATIONS 


ts accepted for residence must pay a secu- 

eposit of $50.00. The conditions under which 

posit is returned are specified in the Resi- 

dence Contract. The deposit is returned by mail in 

late spring to those who stayed the full academic 

session. Deductions, however, are made for wanton 

damages to the premises by the resident or by any- 

one when the particular individual responsible can- 
not be determined 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All students: Fees may be paid in two instalments 
— the first before August 1, and the second before 
January 15 


RESIDENTIAL 
FACILITIES 


5.1 Types of Residences 


McGill offers two types of residence accommoda- 

tion; 

1. Royal Victoria College houses undergraduate 
women 

2. Co-Educational Residences, consisting of 
Douglas, Gardner, McConnell and Molson 
Halls, each of which houses both men and 
women, undergraduates and graduates. 


LOCATION 


The Co-educational Residences are located on the 
wooded slopes of Mount Royal, adjacent to the Uni- 
versity playing fields. They are approximately two 
blocks away from the main campus, and a ten-min- 
ute walk from the centre of downtown Montreal. 

Royal Victoria College is on campus close to the 
major shopping and cultural areas of the city. Bus 
and subway stops are nearby. 


- ACADEMIC STAFF 


ress i + 


The academic staff of each hall consists of a Resi- 
dence Director or Warden, Assistant Directors, and 
Residence Fellows or Dons. One of the main func- 
tions of the academic staff is to get to know students 
individually and, if a student requests it, to give 
advice on personal or academic matters. 


ROOMS AND FACILITIES 


Except for a few double rooms, all rooms are for sin- 
gle occupancy and in each, besides a bed, there is 
a desk, chair, chest of drawers and closet. Linen 
and towels are supplied at Royal Victoria College 
only and are exchanged weekly. In all halls resi- 
dents are expected to make their own beds and 
keep their rooms in order. Each hall has coin-oper- 
ated automatic washers and dryers, as well as iron- 
ing facilities; an outside dry cleaning firm also calls 
regularly at the residences. Telephones located on 
each floor are operated through hall switchboards; 
in addition, each room is wired for.a private tele- 
phone. There is storage space for ski equipment, 
trunks, and suitcases in every hall. Limited parking 
space is available in the co-ed complex only 

The halls have TV, music, sewing, and stereo 
rooms, and a well-stocked library of magazines, 
books and newspapers. The co-ed residences have 
calculating and typing rooms, a sauna and universal 
gym; R.V.C. has the use of a swimming pool located 
within the building. 


MEAL SERVICE 


Residents at Molson, McConnell and Gardner halls 
take their meals together in a large centrally located 
dining hall. Douglas Hall and the Royal Victoria Col- 
lege have their own dining rooms. Students at Royal 
Victoria College have a 19 meals a week plan while 
the Co-Ed Residences have a 15 meals or five day 
meal plan. Bag lunches are available. There are 
kitchenettes on every wing of the co-ed residences 
where residents may keep food and prepare hot or 
cold snacks at any time. In addition, vending 
machines in every hall dispense soft drinks, sweets 
and pastries. Students in the co-ed residences can 
rent small refrigerators for their rooms 


DIETS 


Limitations of facilities do not permit catering for 
Special religious diets in the dining halls, although 
the kitchens will seek to meet special needs when- 
ever possible. Temporary diets because of sickness 
may be prepared on doctors’ orders. 


HEALTH 


In case of illness residents are usually referred to 
the University Health Service nearby However, 
there is a nurse on duty every day in the residence 
dispensary or infirmary, and, at the Co-Ed Resi- 
dences, live-in nurses who keep evening office 
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RESIQCN TIAL FACILITIES 


hours and who are also available for emergency 
treatment any time. 


GOVERNMENT 


Each hall has a Residents’ Council, elected yearly 
by the residents at a designated time during the 
academic year. It is the job of Council to gather hall 
opinions, set policy, supervise financial affairs, and 
organize sporting and recreational activities within 
the residences 


GUIDELINES 


McGill’s residences are run for the convenience and 
advantage of the students living in them. What 
“rules and regulations’’ do exist are decided upon 
and administered by the students themselves. Basi- 
cally, living together in any community requires just 
a single rule: respect for the rights of others. In each 
hall there is a House Committee which is elected 
from the student body at the beginning of each year 
to deal with any problems that may arise. 


APPLICATION AND ADMISSIONS 


Please note that the procedure governing residence 
admissions is entirely separate from that of Univer- 
sity admissions. Application forms for both the 
Royal Victoria College and the Co-ed Residences 
are mailed out with all academic application forms. 
Residence application forms accompanied by an 
application fee of $5.00 should be returned to the 
appropriate address below at the same time as the 
application for admission to McGill and in no case 
later than May 1: 


Residence Manager 

Royal Victoria College 
3425 University Street 
Montreal, PQ H3A 2A8 


The Secretary 

Co-ed Residences, McGill University 
3935 University Street 

Montreal, PQ H3A 2B4 


The University is able to house in residence 
only a small fraction of its students. Because of 
the growing popularity of residence living, only a 
few hundred rooms become vacant each year. It 
is imperative, therefore, that students seeking 
residence accommodation apply early and fill out 
the residence application thoughtfully. The dead- 
line for applications is May 1. All late applications 
are automatically placed on a waiting fist and not 
considered until late August. 


Among the applications that arrive on time, final 
selections are made with the following factors in 
mind: age, course of study, national origin and spe- 
cial circumstances. 


ROOM AND BOARD CHARGES 
(See Section 4.4) 
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PARKING ON UNIVERSITY GROUNDS 


The University does not permit students to park 
automobiles or motorcycles on the Montreal cam- 
pus. Limited parking at monthly rates is available for 
students living in residences. 


OFF-CAMPUS HOUSING SERVICE 


Students unable to secure a room in residence 
should apply in person to the 

Off-Campus Housing Service 

Dean of Students’ Office 

3465 Peel Street 

This office maintains an up-to-date computer list- 
ing of available off-campus housing, including the 
names of families willing to take in student boarders 
and other students seeking roommates 

Students living off-campus may purchase a meal 
card entitling them to eat regularly at the Co-ed Res- 
idences. Individual meals can be purchased both at 
the Co-Ed Residences and at the Royal Victoria Col- 
lege by both men and women students living off- 
campus. 


UNIVERSITY HOUSING FOR MARRIED 
STUDENTS 


The University maintains a limited number of apart- 
ment units in several nearby locations for married 
students. As the demand for these apartments 
greatly exceeds the number of vacancies occurring 
each year, applications are restricted to married, 
full-time undergraduate students and graduate stu- 
dents who have not yet attained the Ph.D. or M.D. 
degree or equivalent. Further information and appli- 
cation forms may be obtained from the Real Estate 
Office, Apt. P.1, 3474 Hutchison St., Montreal, PQ, 
H2X 2G7. 


6 STUDENT SERVICES 


6.1 Office of the Dean of 
Students 


The Dean of Students has the responsibility for the 
provision of and the coordination of all student serv- 
ices and works closely with the Students’ Society in 
the interests of all students. The Dean, and Associ- 
ate Dean are available for consultation with individ- 
ual students who may wish to discuss problems not 
already provided for by one or other of the existing 
services or other agencies on campus. The Office of 
the Dean of Students maintains an ‘‘open-door” 
policy and students are invited to make use of these 
services at any time. 


OGANON: 55s ter 3465 Peel St. 
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6.2 Orientation Service 


The Orientation Service is a pre-registration coun- 
selling service designed to assist incoming students 
in selecting their courses and to introduce new stu- 
dents to the various aspects of the University. The 
service operates Monday to Friday, 9:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m., from August 15 until September 2. 

The objectives of the program are: to provide 
information and advice on courses and programs of 
study according to the students’ vocational expecta- 
tions, interest, ability and aptitude; to acquaint stu- 
dents with the many services available at McGill and 
to encourage their use; to tell students about regis- 
tration procedures and offer suggestions which 
might facilitate the process; to provide the kind of 
information new students need to resolve academic 
and other problems (i.e. change of course, etc.); to 
familiarize students with the geography of the cam- 
pus, and to introduce them to the libraries; to pro- 
vide the opportunity for incoming students to meet 
individual members of the academic staff in an infor- 
mal and friendly-atmosphere. 

Incoming students are invited to participate in a 
one-day orientation session consisting of the follow- 
ing: 

A group meeting in the morning to discuss regis- 
tration procedures, student services, the program 
for the day and questions of a general nature. 

McGill students conduct campus tours in the 
morning and in the afternoon. The staff of both the 
Redpath and McLennan libraries provide an intro- 
duction to the libraries. 

A Social Hour is held daily between 3:00 and 4:00 
p.m. Academic staff and representatives of Student 
Services drop in to enjoy a cup of coffee and chat 
with the students. The students in turn are given the 
opportunity to learn more about the University and 
discuss programs on a friendly basis. 


6.3 Academic Counselling in 
the Faculties 


(See Faculty Announcements) 


6.4 Athletics 


McGill's facilities for athletics, physical education, 
and recreation are centred in the Sir Arthur Currie 
Memorial Gymnasium, the Percival Molson Memo- 
rial Stadium, the McGill Winter Stadium and the Gar- 
field Weston Pool. Sports facilities in the gymnasium 
include basketball, squash, badminton, and volley- 
ball courts; swimming pool; facilities for gymnastics, 
wrestling, fencing, judo, and track. 

The athletic instructional program provides a 
learning environment for men and women students 
in a variety of leisure time sports. 

Numerous intramural and recreational sports 
clubs provide opportunities for students to partici- 
pate in sports for relaxation and to represent their 
faculty or residence on intramural teams of their 
choice. 


a 


On the intercollegiate level McGill participates in 
sports sponsored by the Québec Universities Athlet- 
ics Association and the Ontario Women’s Intercolle- 
giate Athletics Association. 

Complete information concerning the McGill ath- 
letics facilities and intercollegiate, intramural, and 
recreational sports programs may be obtained from 
the Athletics Office in the Currie Gymnasium. 

See also ‘Health Service’’ below. 


6.5 Chaplaincy Service 


A pastoral service is available through the campus 
chaplains independent of McGill administration. 
This service exists to serve the needs of all McGill 
students, families and staff. The service is related 
to areas such as problems of faith, pre-marriage 
Counselling, marital problems, value systems and 
personal relations. Open meetings on a variety of 
religious and campus topics are regularly 
sponsored by the Chaplains. Social Service 
projects are sponsored in conjunction with Hillel, 
Newman and S.C.M. Yellow Door and opportuni- 
ties are offered to work with the poor, agéd, 
children and prisoners. 

At 3484 Peel Street there is a lounge and 
reading area where books and periodicals are 
available to students free of charge. Information 
concerning individual denominational services is 
available. 


Location:................ a ree 3484 Peel St. 
General Information: ............................ 392-5890 


6.6 Student Aid & Foreign 
Student Advisor’s Office 


The Student Aid section of this office handles all 
matters relating to financial assistance whether Uni- 
versity, Provincial or Federal. Non-Canadian stu- 
dents requiring certification of registration and/or 
letters of advice to Foreign Exchange Control 
Boards obtain these from this office. 

The Foreign Student Advisor section of this office 
deals with all matters which may affect non-Cana- 
dian students such as problems with the Canadian 
Department. of Manpower and Immigration and 
information concerning the necessity of the compul- 
sory health insurance. 


OS | ee emer eter re 3465 Peel St. 
General Information........... Sos pica Betoat 392-5256 


6.7 Student Counselling 
Service 


The Service provides a place where students of all 
faculties may discuss any problem confidentially. 
Among the services offered are individual and 
group therapy, awareness groups, human relations 
training, marital and sexual therapy, psychological 
assessment, vocational testing, effective reading 
courses, educational and career planning and the 


SeetNT SERVICES 


Educational and Career Information Library. The 
service is free to the McGill Community. 


LOGRUOM ES soko cere ees 522 Pine Ave. W. 
General Information 
and Appointments:......................6..6. 392-5119 


6.8 Health Service 


When students enrol at McGill University they have 
available to them a full range of medical service pro- 
vided by the McGill University Health Service. Medi- 
cal clinics operate daily, five days of the week from 
9:00 a.m.-5:p.m. A physician is always on call at 
night and on weekends and can be contacted by 
dialing the Health Service number. There are both 
male and female physicians on staff as well as a 
competent staff of college health nurses. 

This service is available to all full-time students, 
undergraduate and post-graduate. Students are 
asked to bring their Medicare cards or equivalent. 
All information is completely confidential and forms 
no part of any University record. 

Many students are seen for discussion about sex- 
ual life, contraception, drug problems and venereal 
disease. We urge students who suspect that they 
have V.D. to consult us. We invite students who are 
concerned about a drug problem to contact the 
Health Service and most particularly the Mental 
Health Section. 

Part of the Health Service consists of a Mental 
Health Service which makes available to students 
psychiatric and psychological help. Students who 
wish to come are advised to make an appointment. 
lf a psychological emergency arises the student 
should come directly to the Mental Health Service or 
phone immediately. All contacts by students with 
their service are kept completely confidential. 

PARTICIPATION IN ATHLETICS: A student in any 
academic year wishing to participate in heavy 
contact athletics, e.g. football, will be required by 
the Athletics Department to undergo a physical 
examination at the University Health Service. 

In order to ensure medical coverage while a stu- 
dent at McGill, Canadian students from provinces 
other than Québec are advised to consult with the 
medicare and hospital insurance offices of their own 
province before coming to McGill. This is particu- 
larly important since residents of other provinces 
are not covered by Québec Medicare and Hospitali- 
zation while studying at McGill. 

Non-Canadian students, whether undergraduate 
or postgraduate, are obliged to enrol in a medical 
and hospital insurance program. Consequently, the 
student and his or her dependents are covered to a 
large extent for medical and hospital expenses dur- 
ing the academic year. Information concerning this 
program can also be obtained at the general office 
of the Health Service. 

Location: 517 Pine Avenue West 


Appointment and General Office .............. 392-5441 
Mental Health Section............:0cc.eceeee 392-5449 
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6.9 Off-Campus Housing 
Service 


Available to all McGill students, this service oper- 
ates on a year-round basis. Up-to-date listings of 
various types of accommodation in the downtown 
area and residential areas on bus and metro routes 
are maintained with the use of McGill's computers 
Students wishing to make use of the service are 
asked to apply in person 


Location:.......... Room 401 
General Information: 


6.10 Tutorial Service 


The Tutorial Service 

spring terms. Stude \ 
honours and graduate students 
majority of fields within the F 
approximately one hour in ler 
or three stude tutored 
cost to the student is minima 
number of students in the group 


Location R , ria College 
3425 University Street. 
General Information: 392-6741 


6.11 Student Placement 


The Canada Manpower Centre provides a compre 
hensive placement service to McGill students in the 
areas of part-time, summer and permanent employ 
ment. The principal aims of the service are to 
encourage employers to make available a wide vari- 
ety of job opportunities to McGill students; to assist 
students in finding suitable employment, by provid- 
ing information on the labour market and arranging 
interviews with prospective employers: to encour- 
age students to prepare for a career by doing their 
Own research into the labour market, through library 
facilities, seminars, summer and part-time jobs 


Location: ... 762 Sherbrooke St.W 
General Information:.. : 283-4411 


6.12 Additional Services 


BOOKSTORE 


The McGill University Bookstore, located in the 
Bronfman Building at 1001 Sherbrooke Street, 
West, provides a comprehensive stock of current 
textbooks, reference material and academic 
supplies as well as items of general interest. It is 
administered by a Senate committee representing 
the students, the faculty and the administration 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


There are over 250 activities and clubs which stu- 
dents may join. These include international clubs, 
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) clubs, fraternities, com- 
munications 5 h the McGill Daily and 
some 50 ¢ 9s (Such as science 

bs. lite theatrical d musical societies, 
the Voyageurs’ Soci- 

at 3480 McTavish 

or these activities in a 

ng with cafeterias, a ball- 

rimental theatre. Similar 

College. Activities for 

avid Thomson House 


STUDENT ORCHESTRA, CHOIR, AND WIND 
ENSEMBLE 


Student Orchestra and Choir of the Faculty of 
well as the McGill Wind Ensemble have 
ancies for amateur musicians. Advanced 

is entalists (strings, winds, harp, percussion), 
yr experienced choir singers who would like to 
become regular members of the Orchestra, the 
Choir, or the Wind Ensemble, should contact the 
office of the Faculty of Music for further information 
Telephone 392-4501) 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND FINANCIAL AID 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


In general the University's system of entrance schol- 
arships is designed to enable good students from all 
parts of Canada to attend McGill. The policy of the 
rinbargs is to recognize and honour scholarship, 
and the University Scholarships Committee selects 

ae hip. winners from among those students 

who have obtained or who expect to obtain a first 
class academic standing. 

Every student who has been. selected for an 
Entrance Scholarship receives an honorary $100 
award. Such a student in financial need may have 
this amount substantially augmented. Scholarships 
such as the J.W. McConnell Memorial and Morris 
W. Wilson Memorial Scholarships will be awarded 
to scholars who need full tuition, board and resi- 
dence. J.W. McConnell Entrance Scholarships in 
Science and Engineering may provide for tuition, 
books, board and residence or a lesser amount 
depending upon need 

Entrance Scholarships are open to Canadian 
citizens, landed immigrants with one year’s res- 
idence in Canada, and graduates of Canadian 
high schools, colleges and other educational 
institutions. Students from schools outside 


Canada are ineligible for entrance scholar- 
ships. Entrance Scholarships are awarded only to 
full-time students in a program of study leading to an 
undergraduate degree, and applicants must be 
entering the First year of such a program. 

Students should apply for an Entrance Scholar 
ship by completing the Application for Entrance 
Scholarship. These forms may be obtained from the 
Admissions Office and must be submitted by March 
1 for September awards and by November 1 for 
January awards. Students who have completed this 
application will be considred automatically for every 
entrance scholarship for which they are eligible. As 
many as 250 entrance scholarships may be 
awarded in any one academic year 


AWARDS TO McGILL STUDENTS IN COURSE 


Once a student is in course at McGill all undergrad- 
uate scholarships, prizes and medals are awarded 
on the year-end examination results, and no appli 
cations are required. 

The University Scholarships Committee is respon- 
sible for awarding Entrance Scholarships, University 
Scholarships and Special-Named Awards. The 
Committee is also responsible for overseeing all 
scholarship policy of the University and is com- 
posed of Chairmen of Faculty Scholarships Commit- 
tees, representatives from the University at large 
and student members 

Faculty scholarships and awards are made by 
Faculty Scholarships Committees. Scholarships are 
awarded only to full-time students taking a program 
of study leading to a degree. Scholarships are 
awarded or renewed only if an adequate scholar- 
ship standing is attained. 

Students whose University Scholarships have 
been renewed and who need financial assistance 
should apply directly to the Student Aid and Foreign 
Student Advisor's Office 

All awards, with the exception of prizes, are cred- 
ited to the tuition fee accounts of students for the fol- 
lowing academic year 

Full information concerning undergraduate 
awards and bursaries is contained in the Under- 
graduate Scholarships, and Awards Announcement 
which may be obtained from the Registrar s Office 

Inquiries concerning undergraduate scholarships 
should be referred to the Scholarships Office in the 
Registrar's Office 


BURSARIES AND LOANS 
Applications for McGill bursaries and loans should 
be directed to the Student Aid and ! Student 


Advisor's Office, McGill University 5 Peel 
Street, Montreal, PQ H3A 1W7. These awards are 
made on the basis of financial need 


SCHOLARSHIPS Ay INANCIAL AID 


All applicants for aid are also expected to apply 
for maximum government grants or other assist- 
ance for which they may be eligible 


PROVINCIAL BURSARIES AND LOANS 


In all cases, a basic qualification is that the applicant 
must be a Canadian citizen or a landed immigrant 
with one year’s residence and domiciled in the prov- 
ince to which he or she applies. 

In all provinces, except Québec and Ontario, the 
provincial authority listed below administers the 
Canada Student Loan Plan (Federal) as well as their 
own programs. The addresses are as follows: 

Québec: Apply after May 1, at the Student Aid 
Office, McGill University, 3465 Peel Street, Mont- 
real, PQ H3A 1W7 

Ontario: Apply after May 1 to the Ministry of Col- 

leges and Universities, Students Awards Branch, 
Mowat Block, Queen's Park, Toronto, Ont. M7A 
2B4. 
ew Brunswick: Department of Youth & Welfare, 
Fredericton, N.B 
Yukon Territory: The Students Financial Assist- 
ance Awards Committee, c/o Superintendent of 
Education, Box 2703, Whitehorse, Yukon, Y 1A 2C6. 
Northwest Territories: Director of Education, Gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Territories, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T. XOE 1HO. 
“or the Provinces of Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia: write to: the Provin- 
cial Department of Education 


United States Citizens 


The National Defence Loan is not tenable in 
Canada, but several states have long term loan 
plans which are tenable here. Students should 
inquire at the Department of Education in their state 
capital and also at local banks which may operate a 
Higher Education Loan Plan 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


Full information concerning postgraduate awards is 
contained in the Postgraduate, Fellowships, Bursar- 
ies and Prizes. Announcement which may be 
obtained from the Fellowships Office, Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research, or from the Regist- 
rar's Office 


about grac 


Inquiries juate fellowships, etc., which 
are open to < ua of other universities as well 
as of Canadian uni ies should be addressed to 
the Fellowships Office, Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research. Inquiries about assistantships should 
be directed to the individual Departments. 
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1977 - 78 CALENDAR OF DATES 


in most faculties and schools lectures begin on Sep. 12, 1977, and end 
on Apr. 14, 1978. Spring examinations begin on Apr. 17, 1978. 


May 9, Mon. 


May 9, Mon.., to 
June 17, Fri, 


May 23, Mon. 

May 26, Thurs 
May 30, Mon. 

May 31, Tues 
June 1, Wed. 

June 4, Sat 


June 7, Tues., and 
June 8, Wed 


June 9, Thurs., and 
June 10, Fri 


June 20, Mon. 
June 24, Fri. 


June 25, Sat. to 
Aug. 7, Sun. 


July 1, Fri. 


1977 


Last day for holding Doctoral orals for Spring Convocation 


Summer Session Part |. 


VICTORIA DAY. Administrative offices will be closed. 

Health Sciences Convocation 

Summer Session Part | First term examinations 

Summer Session Part | Second term begins. 

Forms nominating examiners for students’ theses to be returned to Thesis Office. 
Agriculture Convocation 


Convocations in all other faculties and schools 


Supplemental examinations in Faculty of Agriculture, School of Food Science 
and diploma programs in Agriculture 


Summer Session Part | Second term examinations. 
ST. JEAN BAPTISTE DAY. Administrative offices will be closed 


French Summer School. 


CANADA DAY. Administrative offices will be closed 


N.B. During the months of July and August Administrative offices will 
close each Friday at 12:30 P.M.) 


July 4, Mon. 


July 4, Mon., to 
Aug. 12, Fri 


July 25, Mon. 
July 26, Tues 


Aug. 8, Mon., to 
Aug. 18, Thurs 


Aug. 15, Mon. 


Aug. 15, Mon., to 
Sept. 7, Wed. 


Aug. 15, Mon,, to 
Sept. 2, Fri 


Aug. 22, Mon., to 
Sept. 2, Fri, 


Sept. 2, Fri. 


Last day for submitting completed applications for admission to most departments 
in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 


Summer Session Part || 


Summer Session Part II First term examinations. 
Summer Session Part Il Second term begins 


Supplemental examinations in Arts, Science, Physical Therapy, Occupational 
Therapy, Religious Studies, Nursing and degree and diploma programs 
in Education 


Summer Session Part |l Second term examinations. 


Last day for submitting Doctoral theses for Fall Convocation. 


PRE-REGISTRATION COUNSELLING 


Freshman Orientation and pre-registration counselling 
in Arts, Science and Nursing. 


Freshman counselling and orientation in Management. 


Orientation in First year Medicine. 


Pre-registration counselling for B.Ed. U2 and U3 students. 


wh 


Sept. 6, Tues. 


Sept. 6, Tues., and 
Sept. 7, Wed. 


Sept. 7, Wed. 


Aug. 22, Mon. 


Sept. 1, Thurs., to 
Sept. 9, Fri. 


Sept. 1, Thurs. 


Sept. 6, Tues. 


Sept. 7, Wed. 


Sept. 8, Thurs. 
Sept. 9, Fri. 


Sept. 5, Mon. 
Sept. 6, Tues. 


Sept. 7, Wed. 


Sept. 7, Wed., to 
Sept. 16, Fri. 


Sept. 8, Thurs. 


Sept. 9, Fri. 


Sept. 12, Mon. 


hsssidar OF DATES 


Pre-registration counselling for B.Ed. U1 students (A-K). 


Pre-registration counselling for students in the First year of the four-year 
program in Physical and Occupational Therapy. 


Pre-registration counselling in Engineering, 
Architecture and B.Sc.(Arch.) 
Pre-registration counselling for B.Ed. U1 students (L-Z). 


Pre-registration counselling in Physical and Occupational Therapy. 


Last day for submitting Masters’ theses for Fall 
Convocation. 


REGISTRATION PERIOD 

*Continuing students receive notification of specific times for their registra- 
tion from their Faculty or School. New students receive a registration 
schedule with their letter of acceptance. All students are required to 
appear at the specific times scheduled for their registration. 


M.D., C.M.* (9:00 A.M. — 5:00 P.M., Mcintyre Medical Building) 


LL.B., B.C.L. and D.D.S. (10:00 A.M. - 5:00 P.M.); B.Sc.* and First year of 4- 
year B.Sc.(Phys. Ther.)* (8:30 A.M. - 5:30 P.M.); Diploma programs in 
Education* (1:00 — 5:00 P.M.) 


B.Sc.*; B.Sc.(N.)*; B.Sc.(Phys. Ther.)* and B.Sc.(Occ. Ther.)* (8:30 - 11:00 
A.M.); B.A.* (12:00 noon — 5:00 P.M.) 


B.Eng.*, B.Arch.*, B.Sc.(Arch.)*; B.A.* (8:30 A.M. — 5:00 P.M.) 


B.A.* and B.S.W.* (8:30 — 11:00 A.M.); B.Ed.* (12:00 noon — 5:00 P.M.); B.Th. 
and B. Com.* (8:30 A.M. - 5:00 P.M.) 


ID Cards for B.Mus., Lic. Mus. and Concert Diploma (8:30 A.M. - 5:00 P.M.) 
(Counselling and registration period in Music in Strathcona Music Building 
from *Sept. 6 — Sept. 8) 


B.Sc.(Agr.)*, B.Sc.(Agr. Eng.)* and B.Sc.(F.Sc.)* at Macdonald College (9:00 
A.M. — 4:30 P.M.) 

LABOUR DAY. Administrative offices will be closed. 

Non-thesis forms to be returned to Thesis Office for Fall Convocation. 

Lectures begin in First and Second years Medicine. 

Lectures begin in all years Dentistry and Law. 


Registration in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research in individual 
departments 


Enrolment of First year students in the Graduate School of Library Science. 
Lectures begin in Third Year Medicine. 

Lectures begin for M.S.W. students. 

Program begins for First year students in the Graduate School of Library Science. 


Lectures begin in Arts, Science, Education, B.S.W., Agriculture, Food Science, 
Engineering, Architecture, B.Sc. (Arch.), Management, Music, Nursing, Physical 
and Occupational Therapy, Graduate Studies and Research, Religious Studies, and 
Second year Graduate School of Library Science. 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Sept. 16, Fri. 


Sept. 26, Mon. 
Sept. 27, Tues. 


Sept. 28, Wed., and 
Sept. 29, Thurs. 


Oct. 10, Mon. 
Oct. 11, Tues 


Oct. 14, Fri., to 
Oct. 16, Sun 


Nov. 8, Tues 
Dec. 9, Fri. 


Dec. 9, Fri., to 
Dec. 14, Wed 


Dec. 12, Mon., to 
Dec. 16, Fri 


Dec. 12, Mon., to 
Dec. 23, Fri. 


Dec. 13, Tues., to 
Dec. 21, Wed 


Dec. 14, Wed. 
Dec. 15, Thurs 
Dec. 16, Fri 


Dec. 25, Sun. 


Jan. 1, Sun. 
Jan. 2, Mon, 


Jan. 3, Tues., to 
Jan. 13, Fri. 


Jan. 3, Tues. 


Jan. 4, Wed 


Jan. 5, Thurs 
Jan. 6, Fri. 


Jan. 9, Mon 


Last day for departments to return completed registration forms for students in the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research to the Faculty Office 


All thesis reports to be returned to Thesis Office 
Late registration in all faculties 


Validation of |.D. cards for stude the Faculty of aduate Studies and 
Research provided their registration was completed by Fri., Sept. 16. 


THANKSGIVING DAY, Lectures cancelled. Administrative offices will be closed. 
Last day for holding Doctoral orals for Fall Convocation 


Fall Fair and Open House at Macdonald College 


=-ducation (except diploma in Education) 

veering, Architecture, B.Sc. (Arch.), Man- 

and Occupational Therapy, Religious Studies and 
arch (except Library Science) 


Examinations in First year Graduate School of Library Science 


ations in Fall term courses given by Physical and 
al Therapy 


Practical examinations and Class Tests in Music 
Class Tests in D Courses in Arts, Science, Education and Nursing 


Examinations in courses given by Law, Engineering, Architecture, 
B.Sc. (Arch.), and Management 


Examinations in Fall term courses given by Agriculture 
and Food Science 


Fall term ends in Graduate School of Library Science 

Last day of Fall term lectures in diploma programs in Education 
Last day of Fall term lectures in Dentistry, Law and Music 
Class tests in D courses in diploma programs in Education 


CHRISTMAS DAY. Closing of Administrative offices to be announced 


1978 
NEW YEAR'S DAY. Closing of Administrative offices to be announced. 
Winter term begins for M.S.W. students 


Examinations in Fall term courses given by Arts, Science, Education, 
Nursing, B.S.W. and Religious Studies 


Winter term begins in Law and Dentistry 
Lectures resume in Medicine 


Winter term registration for new students in Agriculture and 
Food Science at Macdonald College 


Winter term begins in Agriculture and Food Science 


Winter term registration for new students in Music in 
Strathcona Music Building. 


Winter term begins in Graduate School of Library Science, (Professional Week), 
diploma programs in Education and in courses given by Music. 


Jan. 13, Fri. 


Jan. 16, Mon. 


Jan. 25, Wed., to 
Jan. 28, Sat 


Feb. 1, Wed. 


Feb. 10, Fri 


Feb. 10, Fri., and 
Feb. 11, Sat 


Feb. 20, Mon., to 
Feb. 24, Fri 


Feb. 25, Sat., to 
Feb. 28, Tues 
(inclusive) 


Mar. 13, Mon 
Mar. 20, Mon 


Mar. 24, Fri., to 
to Mar. 27, Mon. 
(inclusive) 


Apr. 12, Wed 
Apr. 14, Fri. 


Apr. 17, Mon. 


Apr. 17, Mon., to 
Apr. 26, Wed 


Apr. 17, Mon., to 
Apr. 28, Fri 


Apr. 17, Mon., to 
May 5, Fri. 
(tentative ending 
date) 


Apr. 18, Tues 
Apr. 19, Wed 


Apr. 21, Fri. 
Apr. 24, Mon 


CANsmeAR OF DATES 


Winter term registration for new students in Arts, Science, Education, Engineering, 
Management and Religious Studies (10:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m.) 


Last day for change of status and January registration in the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. 


Winter term lectures begin in Arts, Science, Education (except diploma programs in 
Education, see above), Engineering, Architecture, B.Sc. (Arch), Management, Reli- 
gious Studies, Graduate Studies and Research, Nursing, B.S.W., and Physical and 
Occupational Therapy 


Winter Carnival at Macdonald College 


Forms nominating examiners for students’ theses to be returned to Thesis Office 
Last day for applying for graduate fellowships 
Macdonald College Founder's Day 


Mid-term weekend holiday (Winter Carnival) (Montreal Campus) 
Lectures cancelled 


Study week in Law 


Mid-term holiday on Macdonald Campus, Lectures cancelled 
at Macdonald College 


Last day for submitting Doctoral theses for Spring Convocation 
Last day for submitting Masters’ theses for Spring Convocation. 


EASTER. Administrative offices will be closed from 
5:00 p.m. Thursday, Mar. 23, until 9:00 a.m., Tuesday, Mar. 28 
Lectures cancelled for this period 


Last day of lectures in Agriculture and Food Science 


Last day of lectures in Arts, Science, B.S.W., Education (except diploma in Educa- 
tion, see below), Law, Engineering, Architecture, B.Sc. (Arch.), Management, Nurs- 
ing, Physical and Occupational Therapy, Graduate Studies and Research, Religious 
Studies and Music 

Last day of lectures in Third and Fourth years Dentistry 

Examinations begin in courses given by Law. 


Examinations in courses given by Agriculture and Food Science 


Pre-registration counselling in Management for students returning 
for 1978-79 session. 


Examinations in Winter term and D courses given by Arts, Science, 
B.S.W., Education (except diploma program in Education), 
Engineering, Architcture, B.Sc. (Arch.), Management, Nursing, 
Physical and Occupational Therapy and Religious Studies 


Examinations in lecture courses in Music 

Winter term ends in Second year Graduate School of Library Science. 
Examinations begin in Fourth year Dentistry 

Lectures resume for Special B.S.W. students 

Last day of lectures in diploma programs in Education 

Examinations begin in Third year Dentistry. 


All thesis reports to be returned to Thesis Office 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Apr. 24, Mon., and 
Apr. 25, Tues. 


Apr. 24, Mon., to 
May 5, Fri. 


April 26, Wed. 
May 5, Fri. 
May 15, Mon. 
May 22, Mon 
May 25, Thurs 
June 2, Fri 
June 3, Sat. 


June 6, Tues., and 
June 7, Wed. 


June 16, Fri. 


1977 

June 24, Fri. 
July 1, Fri 
Sep. 5, Mon. 
Oct. 10, Mon. 
Nov. 8, Tues. 


Dec. 10, Sat., 1977 to 
January 2, Mon., 1978 


Dec. 25, Sun. 
1978 
Jan. 1, Sun. 


Feb. 10, Fri. and 
Feb. 11, Sat. 


Mar. 24, Fri., to 
Mar. 27, Mon. 


May 22, Mon. 


Examinations in diploma programs in Education 
Practical examinations in Music 


Winter term ends in Graduate School of Library Science 

Non-thesis forms to be returned to Thesis Office for Spring Convocation. 
Last day for holding Doctoral orals for Spring Convocation. 

VICTORIA DAY. Administrative offices will be closed 

Health Sciences Convocation. 

Last day of program in First year Dentistry 

Agriculture Convocation 


Convocations in all other faculties and schools 


Last day of program in First year Medicine and in Second year Dentistry. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES CALENDAR 1977-78 


ST. JEAN BAPTISTE DAY. Libraries closed. 
CANADA DAY. Libraries closed. 

LABOUR DAY. Libraries closed 
THANKSGIVING. Libraries closed 

Fall Convocation. Libraries open. 


CHRISTMAS-NEW YEAR'S. Hours to be announced. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. Libraries closed. 


NEW YEAR'S DAY. Libraries closed. 


Mid-term weekend holiday. Libraries open. 
EASTER. Hours to be announced. 


VICTORIA DAY. Libraries closed. 


Specific information concerning opening hours is available from the individual libraries. 


*NOTE: Numbers refer to section, not page 


Aoademic Calendar ......0. icc. ee 8 
Academic Counselling .. 2 ee 6.3 
Academic Credit Transfer 5 Agreement. Sea AS 4 
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Admission, General ......................5. : 2.1 
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Deaf Children, McGill University Project for...... 1.10 
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Definition of Letter Grades ...............:00:ceee 3.24 
Degrees and Diplomas Offered: 
Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.) .......0.... 36 
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Bachelor of Civil Law (B.C.L.)........... a, 
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Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 

(B.Sc.(Agr.) ).. has ketck qa oak neva REE 3.10 
Bachelor of Science i in Agricultural 

Engineering (B.Sc. (Agr. Eng.) )........0.. . 3.10 


Bachelor of Science (Architecture) 
(B-Se.tAtOn. 5 sec 
Bachelor of Science in Food Science 
(B.Sc. (F.Se.) )... iNcuasceeee 
Bachelor of Science i in n Nursing . Sc. (N ) ). 3.14 
Bachelor of Science in Occupational Therapy 


(BSc (Occ TREC) ais ioe seac teeters 3.15 
Bachelor of Science in Physical Therapy 

(B:Sc.-(Phys.-Thetajan antes ar Ber Ae 
Bachelor of Social Work (B.S.W.) .......... 3.3, 3.18 


Bachelor of Theology (B.Th.) 
Certificates in Education «2.0.0.0... 
Certificates in Management.. 
Certificates of Proficiency in English, French 

German, Italian, Russian or Spanish 
Certificates in Various Fields ................. 
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Cover illustration from a photograph of 
Sir William C. Macdonald, 1831-1917, who 
founded and endowed Macdonald College. 


The University reserves the right to make 
changes without prior notice to the information 
contained in this publication, including the 
alteration of various fees, schedules and the 
revision or cancellation of particular courses. 


Legal Deposit | 7" 


June 16, Thursday & 
June 17, Friday 


June 24, Friday 

July 1, Friday 

August 25, Thursday 
September 5, Monday 
September 6, Tuesday 
September 9, Friday 


September 12, Monday 
September 15, Thursday 
September 22, Thursday 

October 7, Friday 
October 10, Monday 


October 14, Friday to 
October 16, Sunday 


October 15, Saturday 
October 28, Friday 
November 8, Tuesday 
November 9, Wednesday 
December 9, Friday 


December 13, Tuesday to 
December 21, Wednesday 


January 4, Wednesday 
January 5, Thursday 


January 25, Wednesday 
fo January 28, Saturday 


February 7, Tuesday 
February 10, Friday 


February 24, Friday 


February 25, Saturday to 
February 28, Tuesday (incl.) 


March 16, Thursday 


March 24, Friday to 
March 27, Monday (incl.) 


March 31, Friday 
April 12, Wednesday 


April 18, Tuesday to 
April 27, Thursday 


May 1, Monday to 
May 12, Friday 


June 3, Saturday 


CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1977-78 


1977 
Supplemental examinations. 


ST. JEAN BAPTISTE DAY. Administrative Offices closed. 

CANADA DAY. Administrative Offices closed. 

Students registering for 372-420A report for class at 9:00 a.m. 

LABOUR DAY. Administrative Offices closed. 

Students registering for 375-401A and 349-4 18A report for class at 9:00 a.m. 


Fall term registration for all new students 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon, and for 
returring students 2:00 to 4:00 p.m. 


Lectures begin for the Fall term. 

Track meet. 

Open Students’ Society meeting. Classes cancelled from 2:00 to 3:00 p.m. 
Last cay for course changes for Fall term (A) courses. 

THANKSGIVING DAY. Classes cancelled. Administration Offices closed. 
Fall Royal and Open House. 


Annual Reunion Macdonald Branch of McGill Graduates Society. 
Last cay for dropping courses without academic penalty. 

Fall Convocation. Classes as usual. 

Scholastic Awards Banquet. 

Last cay of lectures for Fall term in all programs. 


Fall Term Examination Period. 


1978 
Winter term registration for all January Admission students. 
Lectures begin for winter term. 


Winter Carnival. Classes as usual except January 25, Ski Day. 
Classes cancelled. 


Last day for course changes for Winter term courses. 


Macdonald College Founder's Day (Sir William C. Macdonald born 
February 10, 1831, died June 9, 1917). 


Last day for dropping Winter term (B & D) courses without academic penalty. 
Mid-term holiday. Classes cancelled. 


Open Students’ Society Meeting. Classes cancelled 2:00 to 3:00 p.m. 
EASTER. Classes cancelled. Administrative Offices closed. 


Project presentations. 
Last day of lectures in all programs. 
Winter Term Examination Period. 


Surveying School of the Department of Agricultural Engineering (336-214L). 


Convecation. 


1 THE COLLEGE 

1.1 ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 

UNIVERSITY 


ROBERT E. BELL, C.C., B.A. M.A(U.B.C.), 
Ph.D.(McG.), D.Sc.(U.N.B., Laval, Montr.) LL.D. 
(Tor.), D.C.L.(Bishop’s),F., .S., F.R.S.C. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 


EIGIL PEDERSEN, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A. (McG.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Vice-Principal(Academic) 


LEO YAFFE, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Man.), Ph.D.(McG.), 
PIGHG:, &A-P.S., F-R.S:C. 
Vice-Principal(Administration) 


ALLAN McCOLL, D.F.C., B.Com.(McG.), C.A. 
Vice-Principal(Finance) 


EDWARD J. STANSBURY B.A., M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Vice-Principal(Planning) 


W.F. HITSCHFELD, B.A. Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
F.R.(Met.S.) Vice-Principal(Research) 


LEWIS E. LLOYD, B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Vice-Principal(Macdonald College) 


COLIN M. McDOUGALL, D.S.O., B.A.(McG.) 
Secretary-General 


JEAN-PAUL SCHULLER, B.A. (Ott.) Registrar 


PEGGY SHEPPARD, B.Ed.(McG.), B.A.(Sir G: 
Wms.) Admissions Office, Director 


1.2 ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


MACDONALD COLLEGE 


LEWIS E. LLOYD, B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Vice-Principal 


WILLIAM C. SHIPLEY, B.Sc.(Agr.), M.A.(McG.) 
Secretary and Coordinator of 
Administrative Services 


JEAN DAVID, L.S.A.(Montr.), Ph.D.(Calif.) 
Student Adviser and Registrar 


MRS. MURIEL WRIGHT, (Mrs. G.T.F.) BA. 
B.Ed.(Sask.), B.L.S.(McG.) Librarian 


MISS JUANITA BOSELLI, B.A., D.I.A.(Sir G. Wms.) 
Director of Stewart Hall 


WILLIAM R. ELLYETT, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), 
B.Ed.(P.E.)(McG.) Director of Brittain Hall 


MARTIN VAN LIEROP, B.Sc. (Agr.)(McG.) 
Director of Extension 


THE COLLEGE 


KATHLEEN CLYNES 
Librarian, McLennan Travelling Library 


RUDI DALLENBACH, Dip. Agr., Dip. Comm. 
Director of Macdonald College Farm 


1.3. INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


LLOYD, LEWIS E., B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Se., Ph.D.(McG.) 
: Dean of the Faculty and 
Professor of Animal Science. 


DAVID, JEAN, L.S.A.(Montr.), Ph.D.(Calif.) 
Associate Dean of the Faculty and 
Professor of Horticulture 


ALI-KHAN, FELICITY (Mrs. Z.)., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
(Canterbury), Ph.D.(McG.) 
Assistant Professor of Entomology 


ANASTASSIADIS, PHOEBUS A., B.Agr.(Athens), 
M.€d.(Rutgers), Ph.D.(McG.) 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry 


APPLETON, PETER L. B.A.(Carl.), M.Sc. (Alta.) 
Lecturer in Agricultural Economics 


BAKER, BRUCE E., B.Sc.(Bishop's), D.Sc. (Laval) 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry 


BARRETT, RON, B.A.(Bishop’s). 
Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry 


BARTHAKUR, NAYANA N., B.Sc.(Gauh.), M.Sc.(A- 
llahabad), Ph.D.(Sask.) 
Associate Professor of Agricultural Physics 


BEVERIDGE, H. J. THOMAS, B.S.A., M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(U.B.C.) 
Assistant Professor of Food Science 


BIBLE, BERNARD B., B.S.(Ohio State), M.S., 
Ph.D.(Mich. State) 
Associate Professor of Horticulture 


BIDER, J. ROGER, B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D.(Montr.) 
Professor of Wildlife Biology 


BLACKWOOC, A. CLARK, 8B.Sc., M.Sc.(Alta.), 
Ph.D.(Wisc.), F.R.S.C. 
Professor of Microbiology (on leave) 


BROUGHTON, ROBERT S., B.S.A., B.A.Sc.(Tor.), 
S.M.(M.L.T.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
Professor of Agricultural Engineering 


BUCKLAND, ROGER B., B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc.(McG.), 
Ph.D.(Maryland) Associate Professor of 
Animal Science (on leave) 


CHEVRIER, MICHELINE, B.A., M.A.(Montr.) 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 


COMMON, R.HADDON, B.Sc., M.Agr.(Belf.), Ph.D., 
D.Se., (Lend.), D.Sc., LL.D.(Belf.), F.R.IC., 
F.A.I.C., F.R.S.C. 

Emeritus Professor of Agricultural Chemistry 


COULMAN, BRUCE, B.S.A., M.Sc.(Sask.) 
Ph.D.(Man.| Assistant Professor of Agronomy. 
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COUTURE, MARCEL J. B.Sc.(Agr.)(McG.), 
M.Sc.(Agr.)(Guelph) 

Lecturer, Agricultural Economics and 

Assistant Director Diploma Program 


DeVOE, IRVING W., B.Sc.(Aurora), Ph.D.(Oregon) 
Associate Professor of Microbiology 


DION, H. GEORGE, B.S.A. (Sask.), Ph.D. (Wis.), 
D.Sc.(Laval), F.A.1.C. 
Professor of Soil Science (on leave) 


DONEFER, EUGENE, 8B.S., M.S.(Corn.), 
Ph.D.(McG.) Professor of Animal Science 


DOUGLAS, RICHARD H., B.Sc.(Alta.), M.A.(Tor.), 
Ph.D.(McG.) Professor of Agricultural Physics 


DOWNEY, BRUCE R., D.V.M.(Tor.) 
Lecturer in Animal Science 


DuPORTE, E. MELVILLE, D.Sc. (Carl.), B.S.A., 
M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Emeritus Professor of Entomology 


ESTEY, RALPH H., B.Ed.(U.N.B.), M.S.(Maine), 
D.I.C.(Imp. Coll.), B.Sc.(Agr.), Ph.D.(McG.), 
F.L.S: Professor of Plant Pathology 


FANOUS, MAMDOUH A., B.S. (Cairo), M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(Okla. State) Associate Professor 
of Agricultural Physics and Chairman 

of the Department of Agricultural 

Chemistry and Physics 


FARMER, FLORENCE A., B.H.S., M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(McG.) Professor of Food Science 


FLEMING, MARION (Mrs. D.E.), B.Sc. (H.Ec.)(Man.) 
Sessional Lecturer in Food Science 


FORGRAVE, LYNN, B.Sc.(Bishop’s), M.Sc.(McG.), 
Director Farm Practice Diploma Program. 


GARINO, ENRIQUE, J., B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc.(McG.) 
Lecturer Animal Science Diploma Program. 


GENDRON, GHISLAIN, B.A., B.Sc.(Laval),-M.S., 
Ph.D.(Wis.) Associate Professor of Agronomy 


GEROLS, JACQUELINE (Mrs. P.), L.-és-L.(Bor- 
deaux), M.A. (Montr.) 
Assistant Professor of French 


GODFREY, ALLAN R., B.A.(Hons.)(Alta.), M.A. (Tor.) 
Assistant Professor of English (Faculty of Arts) 


GRAHAM, DONALD W. B.Sc.(Agr.)(McG.), M.L.A. 
(Harvard) 
Assistant Professor Landscape Design 


GRANT, WILLIAM F., M.A.(McM.), Ph.D.(Virginia), 
FALLS: Professor of Agronomy 


HARTSOCK, THOMAS G., B.S., M.S., Ph.D.(Penn.- 
State) Assistant Professor of Animal Science 


HENNEBERRY, CELIA’ L.(Mrs. G.O ),B.H.S.(McG.), 
M.Sc.(Vermont), P.Dt. 
Associate Professor of Food Science 


HENNEBERRY, GERALD O., B.Sc.(Dal.), M.Sc. 
(McG.) 
Associate Professor of Agricultural Chemistry 


HILL, STUART B., B.Sc.(Swansea), Ph.D.(U.W.1.) 
Assistant Professor of Entomology 


HUECKEL, HANS J., B.Sc.(Agr.) (McG.), 
S.M.(M.LT.), Ph.D.(Calif.) 
Assistant Professor of Agricultural Chemistry 


DZIAK, EDMUND S., B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc., (McG.) 
D.Sc. (Delft) 

Associate Professor of Microbiology 

and Director of the School of Food Science 


INGRAM, JORDAN M., B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc.(McG.), 
Ph.D.(Mich. State) 
Associate Professor of Microbiology 


JONES, ARCHIBALD R. C., B.Sc.F.(Tor.), 
M.Sc.(Syr.) 
Associate Professor Woodland Resources 


KENNEDY, BRIAN W., B.Sc. (Agr.), M.Sc.(McG.), 
Ph.D.(Corn.) 
Assistant Professor of Animal Science 


KEVAN, D. KEITH McE., B.Sc.(Edin.), A.I.C.T.A. 
(Trin.), Ph.D.(Nott.), F.R.S.(E.), M.t. Biol. 

Professor of Entomology, Director of Lyman 

Entomological Museum and 

Research Laboratory (on leave) 


KLINCK, HAROLD R., B.S.A.(Tor.), M.Se., 
e@ Ph.D.(McG.) Professor of Agronomy 


KNOWLES, ROGER, B.Sc.(Birm.), Ph.D.(Lond.) 
Professor of Microbiology 


KOK, ROBERT, B.E.Sc., Ph.D.(W. Ont.) 
Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering 


LAGUE, PAUL C., B.A.(Montr.), B.S.A. (Laval), 
M.S., Ph.D.(Corn.) 
Assistant Professor of Animal Science 


LAWSON, NORMAN C., B.Sc.(Glasgow), Dip.Agr. 
(Reading), M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 

Associate Professor of Agronomy 

and Director of Diploma Program 


LOCKE, DONALD F., B.Sc.(Agr.)(McG.), M.S. 
(Agr.)(Purdue) 
Lecturer in Agricultural Economics. 


MacARTHUR, JAMES D., B.Sc.F. (U.N.B.) F.E. 
Associate Professor of Woodland Resources 
and Curator, Morgan Arboretum 


MacEACHERN, GORDON A., B.Sc.(Agr.)(McG.), 

M.S., Ph.D.(Purdue) 
Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics 
and Chairman of the Department 


MacFARLANE, DAVID L:, B.S.A., M.Sc. (Sask.), 
Ph.D.(Minn.) 
Emeritus Professor of Agricultural Economics 


MacKENZIE, ANGUS F., B.S.A., M.Sc.(Sask:), 
Ph.D.(Corn.) 
Professor of Soil Science (on leave) 


MacLEOD, ROBERT A., B.A., M.A.{U.B.C.), 
Ph.D.(Wis.), F.R.S.C. 

Professor of Microbiology and Chairman 

of the Department 


MACONOCHIE, HELEN L. (Mrs. A.K.), M.A.(Tor.), 
P.Dt. Associate Professor of Food Science 


MARTIN, KATHARINE (Mrs. S.L.B.), B.H.S.(McG.) 
Sessional Lecturer in Food Science 


MARTIN, PAUL A., B.Sc., D.V.M., M.Sc., Ph.D.(IIl.) 
Assistant Professor of Animal Science 


——MARTIN, RAYMOND, B.A.(Collége Ste-Marie), 
B.Sc.(U.Q.A.M.), M.Sc.(McG.) 
Lecturer in Agronomy 


McFARLANE, JOHN E., M.A.(Sask.), Ph.D. (IIl.) 
Professor of Entomology 


McKYES, EDWARD, B.Eng., M.Eng., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Associate Professor 
of Agricultural Engineering 


MEEROVITCH, EUGENE, B.Sc.(St. John's Univ., 
Shanghai), M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 

Professor of Parasitology 

(Faculty of Science) 


MILLETTE, J.F. GERARD, B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc. 
(McG.), Ph.D.(Penn. State) 
Associate Professor of Soil Science 


MONCRIEFF, PATRICK M., B.Sc., M.Sc.(Alta.) 
Lecturer in Agricultural Economics 


MOXLEY, JOHN E., B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc., (McG.) 
Ph.D.(Corn.) 


— 


Professor of Animal Science 


MURPHY, M. ELIZABETH (Mrs. S.M.), M.Ed.(McG.) 
Lecturer in Food Science 


MUTCH, DOUGLAS A., B.A.(Hons.)(McG.) 
Lecturer in Agricultural Economics 


NEILSON, HELEN R., M.B.E., B.H.S., M.Sc., (McG.) 
P.Dt. Professor of Food Science (on leave) 


NIKOLAICZUK, N., B.Sc., M.Sc.(Alta.), Ph.D.(Ohio 
State) Professor of Animal Science) 


NORRIS, ERIC R., B.S.A., (Tor.), M.Sc. (Guelph), 
Ph.D.(Mich. State) 
Professor of Agricultural Engineering 


PARNIS, ELIZABETH (Mrs. A.), B.Sc.(Liverpool), 
M.Sc. (McG.) 
Assistant Curator, McGill University Herbarium 


PELLETIER, REAL L., L.S.A.(Montr.), Ph.D.(Wis.), 
M.Sc. (McG.) Professor of Plant Pathology 


PERRON, LOUIS, B.L.A.(Corn.) 
Sessional Lecturer in Horticulture 
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PETERSON, JEAN F., B.A.(Grinnell), M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(Nebr.) 
Assistant Professor of Plant Pathology 


RAYMOND, DIANE A., B.Sc.(H.Ec.)(Man.), 
M.Sc.(Drexel), P.Dt. 
Associate Professor of Food Science 


ROWLES, WILLIAM, B.Sc.(Sask.), M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(McG.) 
Emeritus Professor of Agricultural Physics 


SACKSTON, W.E., B.S.A.(Man.), M.Sce.(McG.), 
Ph.D.(Minn.) Professor of Plant Pathology 


SCHUEPP, PETER H., Dipl. Sc. Nat. (Zurich), 
Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Associate Professor of Agricultural Physics 


SHYMKO. DOLORES, B.A., B.Ed.(Alta.), M.A.(Cal- 
gary), P4.D.(Tor.) 
Assistant Professor of Food Science 


STEPPLER, HOWARD A., B.S.A.(Man.), M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(McG.), F.A.1.C. 

Professor of Agronomy and Chairman 

of the Department of Plant Science 


STEWART, ROBIN K., B.Sc.(Agr.), Ph.D. (Glas.) 
Professor of Entomology 
and Chairman of the Department 


TANNER, CHARLES E., 8.Sc.(Purdue), M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(McG.) Professor of Parasitology 
(Faculty of Science) 


TAPER, CHARLES D., M.S.A.(U.B.C.), Ph.D.(Man.) 
Associate Professor of Horticulture 


TITMAN, RODGER, B.Sc.(McG.), M.Sc.(Bishop’s), 
Ph.D.(U.N.B.) 
Assistant Professor of Wildlife Biology 


TOUCHBURN, SHERMAN Ps B.S.A., 
M.S.A.(U.B.C.), Ph.D.(Ohio State) 

Professor of Animal Science and Chairman 

of the Department 


VAN LIEROP, MARTIN, B.Sc.(Agr.)(McG.) 
Assistant Professor of Renewable Resources 
and Director of Extension 


VICKERY, VERNON R., 8.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(McG.) Professor of Entomology and Curator, 
Lyman Entomological Museum 

and Research Laboratory 


VISWANATHAN, MURI A., B.Sc.(Agr.) (Madras), 
Assoc, |.A.R.1. (New Delhi), Ph.D.(McG.) 
Assistant Professor of Plant Pathology 


WARKENTIN, BENNO P., B.S.A. (U.B.C.), 
M.S.(Wash.), Ph.D.(Corn.) : 
Professor of Soil Science 


WATSON, ALAN K., B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc. (U.B.C.), 
Ph.D.(Sask.) 
Assistant Professor of Agronomy 
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WIGDOR, SAMUEL, B.Sc.(McG.), B.Sc.(Agr.), 
M.S.(Mich. State) 
Sessional Lecturer in Horticulture 


WOODLAND, DENNIS W., B.A., M.A.(Walla Walla), 
Ph.D.(lowa State) 

Associate Professor of Plant Pathology 

and Curator, McGill University Herbarium 


YULE, WILLIAM N., B.Sc.(Glasgow), Ph.D. 
(Nottingham) 
Associate Professor of Entomology 


1.4 MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Macdonald College, which was founded and 
endowed by the late Sir William C. Macdonald, is 
incorporated with McGill University. The Faculty of 
Agriculture, which includes the School of Food Sci- 
ence, is located on the Macdonald College campus 
at Ste. Anne de Bellevue. 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Québec, is twenty miles 
west of Montreal, and can be reached by Canadian 
Pacific Railways, provincial highways No. 2 and No. 
20 and the Trans-Canada highway. Travellers by air 
book to the Montreal International Airport at Mirabel, 
and drive to Dorval, which is approximately ten 
miles east of the College. The Anglican Church of 
Canada, the United Church of Canada, the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Presbyterian Church all 
have churches nearby. Students of all religious 
denominations are free to enter Macdonald College. 
Branches of the Bank of Montreal and of the Banque 
Canadienne Nationale serve the community. 


POST OFFICE 


The College has its own post office and mail should 
be addressed to Macdonald College Campus of 
McGill University, Macdonald College, P.Q., HOA 
1C0. The address for freight and express parcels, 
and for telegrams, is Macdonald College, Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue, P.Q. 


FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE 


The work of the Faculty falls into three main divi- 
sions: teaching, research, and extension in Agricul- 
tural Sciences, Biological Sciences and Renewable 
Resources Development. Teaching and research 
form the major part of their work. Extension work is 
undertaken by departments as the need or opportu- 
nity may arise. 


SCHOOL OF FOOD SCIENCE 


The School of Food Science is an administrative 
unit within the Faculty of Agriculture. The function of 
the School is teaching to provide the professional 
qualifications necessary for dietetics and food tech- 
nology and to provide strong academic training in 
consumer services, home economics education, 
nutrition, food chemistry and hospitality manage- 
ment. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PARASITOLOGY 


The Institute of Parasitology, attached to the Faculty 
of Science, is located at Macdonald College. 
Research on animal parasites and the instruction of 
graduate students are the main functions of this 
Institute. 


THE LYMAN ENTOMOLOGICAL MUSEUM AND 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Originally established in 1914 and formerly housed 
in the Redpath Museum, the Lyman Entomological 
Museum was moved to the Biology Building, Mac- 
donald College, in 1962. It houses the largest Uni- 
versity collection of insects in Canada, second only 
in size to the National Collection. The Museum has 
also an active graduate research program in associ- 
ation with the Department of Entomology. Study 
facilities are available, on request from the Curator, 
to all bona fide students of entomology. 


BRACE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Brace Research Institute, attached to the Fac- 
ulty of Engineering, is located at Macdonald Col- 
lege. The principal area of activity is research into 
water supply for arid areas, including desalination of 
saline water. This involves the use of solar, wind 
and biomass energies, greenhouse agriculture and 
appropriate technology. 


GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


2.1 FACILITIES 


A new building, named the Macdonald-Stewart 
Building, after the late Sir William Macdonald and 
Mr. and Mrs. David M. Stewart is under construction 
to house the major part of the Faculty. 

Sir William Macdonald planned so well for future 
needs that the facilities of Macdonald College for 
instruction in agriculture and food science are still 
provided almost entirely in the buildings constructed 
in 1905. The picturesque brick buildings and red-tile 
roofs of the Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture and 
Main Buildings, together with Stewart, Laird and 
Brittain Halls (residences for women and men), and 
the well laid out grounds on the shore of Lac St. 
Louis, combine to provide a campus which is attrac- 
tive and functional. These facilities are now shared 
with John Abbott College. 

Laboratory and lecture rooms are well supplied 
with modern and efficient teaching facilities, while 
the reference section of the Library and the 
research laboratories associated with the various 
science departments are well equipped to permit 
the vigorous investigation of problems at the post- 
graduate level. 


The land associated with the College consists of 
approximately 1,600 acres, at the western end of 
the Island of Montreal, and is in the Town of Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue. The campus proper consists of 
about 200 acres south of Routes 2-20. The College 
farm represents a wide variety of the soils of the 
Ottawa St. Lawrence Valley Lowland. The principal 
purpose of the farm is to provide facilities for teach- 
ing, demonstration, and applied research by the 
various departments of the faculty. 

The Morgan Arboretum, established in 1945, 
has 540 acres of natural woodlands and 
plantations set up and operated as a model for 
integrated multiple use forestry. It combines forest 
production with intensive recreational use in an 
urban region. The northern hardwood forest is 
used for research, teaching, and demonstration 
projects relating to forest resources and values. 
Groups of all the Canadian native trees and many 
useful and important exotics are also present. The 
Arboretum features a botanical trail, a bird 
sanctuary, twelve miles of wooded trails, a variety 
of forest ecosystems, soil and water conservation 
projects, forest operations such as reforestation, 
plantation management, timber harvesting and 
maple syrup production, and related forestry- 
wildlife ecological activities. An intensive nature 
interpretation program is offered for school 
children. 


MACDONALD COLLEGE LIBRARY 


The collection includes research and teaching mate- 
rials for the agriculture, biology, environment and 
food sciences. It is a depository for many govern- 
ment publications and subscribes to 1016 serial 
titles. Among its special collections is the Lyman 
entomological book and journal library. The total 
collection now numbers 85,000 volumes of books 
and journals, and 17,000 volumes of government 
documents. 


2.2 EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


The Extension Department functions as liaison 
between the Faculty of Agriculture and those 
involved in agriculture, including Federal and Pro- 
vincial Departments and agencies. The Extension 
Department also serves the community on a provin- 
cial, federal and international level by providing 
information, education and assistance in community 
development to the rural population and other inter- 
ested groups or organisations. 


COMMUNITY PROGRAMS DIVISION 


This division is responsible for the Macdonald Col- 
lege extension activities in rural communities. 
Through the organization of seminars and work- 
shops in the community, through consultation with 
individuals and groups, the resources of Macdonald 
College and the University are made available to 
those without daily access to the campus. In addi- 
tion, radio items and newspaper columns provide a 
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link between the campus and the agricultural com- 
munity. 

This division also coordinates and encourages 
the extension services of various departments of 
Macdonald College. These are represented by such 
activities as the Soil Testing Service, the Dairy Herd 
Analysis Service and the Agricultural Engineering 
Consulting Service. Each of the College's depart- 
ments welcomes requests for information on sub- 
jects relating to agriculture and food science. 


EXTENSION FILM LIBRARY 


The Extension Department operates a film library 
service for schools, community organizations and 
individuals. Advice with respect to program plan- 
ning and the use of audio-visual aids with special 
emphasis on films is available from the Library. A 
rental fee is charged for films and other audio-visual 
aids. 


EXTENSION EVENING COURSES 


Over 40 courses are offered in a wide variety of 
technical and popular subjects. These courses are 
generally offered in the evening during the regular 
academic year. 

As well, several conferences, workshops and 
seminars are held each year at the College. The 
Department also cooperates with regional school 
boards and community schools in planning pro- 
grams and assisting in adult education programs. 


MACDONALD JOURNAL 


The Macdonald Journal, published monthly, con- 
centrates on articles on agriculture, related sci- 
ences, government policies and rural community 
affairs. Articles and reports written by Macdonald 
College staff, the Ministry of Agriculture of Quebec 
(M.A.Q.) and other contributors keep its subscribers 
up to date on new developments in agriculture and 
related areas. 


COLLEGE TOURS 


Visits to the College from individuals or groups with 
a common interest in the farm and the home, are 
always welcomed. 

Groups of fifteen or more requiring meals are 
asked to give two weeks advance notice and to 
confirm the numbers in the group not later than 
three days before arrival. All requests for visiting 
privileges should be addressed to the Extension 
Department, P.0. Box 237, Macdonald College, 
P.Q., HOA 1C0, who will be pleased to quote rates 
for meals, if required. 


2.3 STUDENT PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


The Canada Manpower Service, in cooperation with 
Macdonald College, has established a Student 
Placement and Career Counselling Office on the 
campus to bring together graduating students and 
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potential employers. In addition to permanent 
employment, the Service also endeavours to assist 
both undergraduates and employers interested in 
summer employment and part-time work. The 
Placement Office operates on a year-round basis, 
and its services are available to both students now 
registered and graduates of earlier years. 


2.4 SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses are available at Macdonald College during 
the summer session. See the McGill University 
Summer Session Announcement, available from the 
Registrar’s Office, Macdonald College. 


2.5 REGISTRATION 


Students are required to register at the times indica- 
ted in the calendar for the program and year in 
which they have been accepted, and before enter- 
ing residence to obtain a residence card during reg- 
istration’ Registration at a later date is permitted 
only to those who obtain the consent of the Dean of 
the Faculty or the Director of the School of Food Sci- 
ence. 

All students entering for the first time are required 
to register in advance of upper classmen. This 
period is devoted to a program of orientation, in 
which efforts are made to familiarize them with their 
physical and cultural surroundings, and to acquaint 
them with the scope of the various fields of learning 
at the College. Attendance at all sessions of New 
Students Orientation is compulsory. 

Upon registering students are required to sign the 
following declaration: ‘‘| hereby accept and submit 
myself to the rules and regulations of Macdonald 
College, and of the Faculty or School thereof in 
which | am registered, and to any amendments ther- 
eto which may be made while | am a student of the 
College, and | promise to observe the same.” 

Students are not permitted to enter any class until 
they have registered. 


2.6 FEES 


The University reserves the right to make changes 
without notice in its published scale of tuition, board 
and room, and other fees. Fees are refundable as 
described under the heading: Regulations Concern- 
ing Payment and Remission of Fees. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS HEALTH INSURANCE 


Compulsory Health Insurance 


SPECIAL FEES AND PENALTIES 
Application for Admission. (not refundable) 


Late registration (unless excused by the Dean or Director) 


TUITION AND OTHER FEES 


In the 1974-75 academic session, the College intro- 
duced a new system of tuition fee assessment 
based on a per credit charge where applicable. In 
1977-78, this fee will be $19.00 per credit and will 
include all the regular charges such as registration, 
tuition, laboratories and libraries. Student Services 
fees and Students’ Societies fees are separately 
assessed in a manner appropriate to those two 
functions and must be paid at the same time as the 
tuition fees. 

A student who is taking an academic load of 30 
credits would pay $570 in tuition fees ($19 x 30) 
plus fees for Student Services and Students’ Socie- 
ties. Tuition fees will vary according to the number 
of credits taken but Student Services and Students’ 
Societies fees per term will be as shown below for 
all full-time students. There are no tuition fees for the 
diploma in Agriculture. 


FULL TIME STUDENTS (PER TERM) 


Diploma in Agriculture 

Student Services 

Macdonald Students’ Society . 

Centennial Centre 

Undergraduate Societies 

Agriculture 

Food Science ei 

CIAGS FER ns ceca vci RN REE SS 1.00 


PART TIME, SPECIAL AND VISITING 
STUDENTS 


The tuition fee assessment is $19 per credit. In addi- 
tion, the following fees per term will be assessed: 


a) If taking 9 to 11 credits: 
Student Services 
Macdonald Students’ Societies . 

b) If taking more than 5 but less than 9 credits: 
Student Services 20.00 
Macdonald Students’ Societies . 5.00 

c) If taking 5 credits or less: 

Student Services 
Macdonald Students’ Societies . 
*Foreign Students see p. 13 and below 


Late payment during first thirty days after registration ............::sseseeneees 


Late payment after thirty days 
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Pesinerice application tee (NOLETUMGADIE) 25.05. J ccc.ceccncca-dceccssccesussvacvabvscsdsucshccsscricesevsbedaccassotensovesevcvasensscecunce 5.00 


Key deposit (refundable upon return of keys)..... PE e sy .... 10.00 
Residence caution deposit Refundable in total or in part........ a oa BS .... 90.00 
Graduation Fee**(including those who graduate in absentia)... a a oe SaA5500 
TIES a Re ERS i CM Gc i il RS cE SR hee PN nen eer Ee 10.00 
Certified transcript of student's record: 

PN erro ee ae races cc reset usch iN eco Docs Toe Een sbi ve sia ica ancbosaebsleaes tan swadys cosets bie sastnaveantensitaens Dep SuR eRe AEaa 


Additional copies made at the same time, each . eo sat 
Sa RMIT CAEI LISTENED ESAVION. ss vasa asi vasede ch ao cts be ackessiedartoveccestceg at deaechaagege miibanl waocineeole trnag aint ona sk eaters 
Supplemental examination, per paper 

ARI et NES Fogo MR ard a ede ee SHOE E25 «cn sdpsungeaassuagts ease gaa doesn EE ee Ee 10.00 

BETAS oon 5- Ve «sky gaan sana Vado oo 2absbaa bakes Tata aaane eae Paes akan aL See RES oR 25.00 


**Graduation fee: Applications by students who expect to graduate at the Spring Convocation must be filed by 
April 1st of each year and by those who expect to graduate at the Fall Convocation by October 1st of each year. An 
application form will be mailed to each eligible student and must be returned to the Registrar's Office, McGill Uni- 
versity, together with the graduation fee of $10.00 by the appropriate date listed above. This fee will cover all 
expenses in connection with graduation including academic dress. It is the student's responsibility to ensure that 


his or her name is included in the graduation list by notifying the Registrar's Office, Macdonald College. 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE 


Board and residence are paid separately. The fees, 
per session, exclusive of the Christmas holidays, 
are:* 

The Dining Room is open 5 days per week exclu- 
sive of statutory holidays designated by the Univer- 
sity. Students buy individual meals on a cafeteria 
basis and pay cash or with tickets sold in book form. 
Approximate cost for session, $750.00 
Room (double occupancy)...........0:.:ccee $610.00 


APPROXIMATE COST PER SESSION 


Total Board 
Course Fees (optional) 
Undergraduates 
(30 credits) $677.00 $750.00* 
Diploma in 
Agriculture 107.00 750.00* 


*Subject to change without notice. 


Students are not encouraged to remain in resi- 
dence during the Christmas holidays. However, if 
special permission to remain in residence has been 
obtained from the Residence Business Office due to 
exceptional circumstances the room cost for this 
period will be $22.00 for a week or any part of a 
week. 


Single Rooms 


There are a few single rooms available in each resi- 
dence at an additional cost of $60.00. 


Textbooks 
Supplies, etc. 
Residence (estimate) Total 
$610.00* $200.00 $2237.00 
610.00* 75.00 1542.00* 


SUNDRY 
Books 


The prescribed textbooks, and classroom and labo- 
ratory supplies, may be purchased at the College 
Book Shop - estimated minimum cost is $200.00. 


Supplies 


Materials and supplies required for classes in 
Textiles and Clothing are provided by the students 
concerned and purchased at the direction of the 
instructor. 


Uniforms 


Uniforms are required for food laboratories; stu- 
dents in the B.Sc. (F.Sc.) program will be advised of 
the uniform requirements on acceptance or promo- 
tion. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING PAYMENT AND 
REMISSION OF FEES 


1. Fees for tuition and residence are due and pay- 
able to the Cashier at the time of registration. A 
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late fee of $10.00 is charged for payment dur- 
ing the first 30 days after registration and 
$25.00 thereafter. 

Fees may be paid in two instalments, one at the 
beginning of the session, and one by January 
15. Information on payment of fees is available 
from Office. 


In special cases of hardship, application may be 

made for financial assistance. See section on 

Scholarships, Prizes, Bursaries and Loan Funds 

3. As soon as possible after the dates prescribed 
for the payment of fees indicated in 2 above, a 
list of the registered students whose acc s 
with the Cashier are in arrears will be sent to 
the Dean or Director of the Faculty or School 
concerned, on receipt of which the Dean or 
Director may suspend these students from 
attendance; they will not be readmitted to 
classes until the account is settled, or a satis- 
factory arrangement is made with the Cashier 
Students who have fees or other accounts out- 
standing at the end of the session will not be 
entitled to reports of standing, transcripts of 
records or diplomas, until these accounts are 
paid. 
A student who withdraws from the College dur- 
ing the course of the academic year must do so 
at the Registrar's Office and return his or her 
identity card. If in residence he/she must return 
his/her residence card to the Residence Office 
In the case of students who leave the College 
before the end of the academic year, but 
receive full credit for the year towards their 
degree, there shall be no refund of tuition fees 
In the case of students who leave during the 
academic year and do not receive credit 
beyond the period of their attendance, tuition 
fees shall be remitted on the basis of a formula 
based on length of attendance 
Residence fees are payable for the full aca- 
demic year and will not be refunded, except in 
special circumstances 
Avoidable breakage or damage to College 
property or equipment by a student is charged 
to him on receipt of a report from the chairman 
of the department concerned 

The Cashier's Office is open to receive payments 
from 9 a.m. to 12:00 noon and 1:30 p.m. to 4:30 
p.m., Monday to Friday 
All cheques, money orders, etc., should be drawn 
to the order of ‘‘Macdonald College,"’ and should be 
made payable in Canadian funds 


2.7 RESIDENCE 


Men students in residence live in Brittain Hall 
named in honour of the late Dr. W.H. Brittain, Vice- 
Principal of Macdonald College from 1935 to 1955 
The residence for women is Stewart Hall, named in 
honour of the late Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Stewart 
long-time friends and benefactors of the College 
Laird Hall, named in honour of the late Dr. Sinclair 
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Laird, Director of the School for Teachers from 1913 

to 1949 is a co-ed, residence for graduate students 
and seniors 

residence is under the control of a director 

appointed from the staff. All applicants for 

tiriles concerning the residences 

be addressed to the Residence Office, P.O. 

214, Macdonaid College, P.Q., HOA 100. 


APPLICATION FOR RESIDENCE ACCOMMODA- 
TION - NEW STUDENTS 


for applying for residence accommodation 
detailed information about the residence are 
students when they are 


of Food Science. When the form is received from 
the College it must be completed and returned 
immediately to the Residence Office, P.O. Box 214, 
Macdonald College, PQ, HOA 1C0. A $5.00 applica- 
tion fee (not refundable) must accompany the appli- 
cation for residence accommodation. The caution 
deposit of $50.00 is paid when the student receives 
a final residence acceptance and is refundable in 
total, or in part, at the end of the academic year. The 
College guarantees to refund the $50.00 deposit if 
the applicant cancels the room reservation at least 
three weeks prior to the date of registration. 


APPLICATION FOR RESIDENCE-RETURNING 
STUDENTS 


Returning students in the upper years must reserve 
residence accommodation on the form available 
from the Residence Office. This must be submitted 
by March 15th together with the $5.00 application 
fee 

*Please note that is is not possible to alter any of 
the terms of the original application (i.e. a student 
wishing to leave Residence during a semester) 
except by paying a fee of $100.00 in addition to any 
amounts owing to date under the original contract. 
(application for Residence) 

Should the student find a replacement for her/him 
in Residence, the $100.00 fine will be eliminated. 


ROOM OCCUPANCY 


Students will not be admitted to residence before 
the date set for registration. Students from foreign 
countries or students from a distance may be admit- 
ted early in exceptional circumstances. Permission 
must be requested by letter and a reply obtained in 
writing from the Residence Office before the student 
leaves home 

Students who return to write supplemental exami- 
nations will be admitted to residence on a specified 
date and must make application to the Residence 
Office on the form sent by the Registrar's Office with 
notice of the examination schedule 

Student officers may be admitted before the 
opening date of courses, if permission is granted by 
the Residence Office. 


Students from a distance may remain in resi- 
dence during the Christmas holidays, provided per- 
mission is granted by the Residence Office. 

Students must vacate their rooms at the end of 
the regular session. The residences are used in the 
summer for meetings, conferences and summer 
school and the rooms must also be available for 
cleaning and maintenance. Only under exceptional 
circumstances will a student be granted permission 
to remain in residence during the summer months 
Exceptions may be made for students who are 
employed at the College. In all cases permission 
must be requested from the Residence Office. 


RESIDENCE FEES 


Residence fees cover only the regular periods when 
classes are in session. An additional fee is charged 
for the Christmas holiday period and for residence 
accommodation during the supplemental examina- 
tion period in June 


NON-RESIDENT STUDENTS 


Students living at home or out of residence are 
Subject to Coltege discipline as outlined under 
CONDUCT AND DISCIPLINE. The Student Affairs 
Discipline Committee of the Students’ Council is 
responsible for the maintenance of good order 
and discipline in all areas on the campus and at 
Student sponsored activities away from the 
campus. 

Non-resident students may not stay overnight in 
any residence without permission of the Residence 
Office. Common rooms are provided for non-resi- 
dent students in the Centennial Student Centre.The 
athletics facilities (gymnasium and pool in both the 
men’s and women's residences are available to 
non-resident students at appropriate times 

Meals are available in the College dining room for 
non-resident students. 

Lockers are available in the basement of the Stu 
dent Centennial Centre for non-resident students. 
These may be arranged for at the Student Centen- 
nial Centre one week after registration 


STUDENT AUTOMOBILES 


Students will be allowed to park automobiles on 
the campus provided they observe the parking 
regulations and other rules applicable to students’ 
automobiles. Students are required to obtain a 
permit on registration day. Permits will not be 
issued to students who do not carry car insurance 
for public liability, property damage and personal 
injury. Students: must part in Student Parking 
Areas only. 


2.8 EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


The program of extracurricular activities is designed 
to complement the program of studies and to pro- 
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mote both fellowship and wider experiences for the 
student. 

A wide program of athletics is available to men 
and women, particularly at the intramural level, 
supervised by qualified instructors. There are facili- 
ties for track and field, football, hockey, basketball, 
volleyball, woodsmen, tennis, badminton, aquatic 
sports, curling, and ice skating on Glenfinnan Rink. 

The Macdonald College Students’ Council spon- 
sors a newspaper. The Harvest, a Yearbook, Clan 
Macdonald, a photography department, a Winter 
Carnival which is highlighted by a widely attended 
international woodsmen’s competition and numer- 
ous other activities. Dances and informal get-togeth- 
ers are features of student life with the Centennial 
Centre a favourite meeting place. 

Macdonald College can also boast of a Student 
Union Building. At the corner stone laying ceremony 
in October of 1967 it was fittingly named “‘Centen- 
nial Centre’. The building includes many facilities 
for extracurricular activities, recreation and relaxa- 
tion, including a lounge, snack bar, meeting and 
board rooms, book shop, publication offices, ball 
room, and areas set aside for table tennis, billiards, 
a bar area, and a discotheque. The Centennial Cen- 
tre is a students’ facility and students are active in all 
facets of planning and management of this attractive 
focal point of campus life 

On Founder's Day, which is celebrated each 
year on February 10, a special dinner and a 
musical or dramatic program are provided through 
the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. David M. Stewart. 
The Memorial Assembly is another annual event, 
held to commemorate the sacrifices of Macdonald 
men and women in two World Wars. 


2.9 UNIVERSITY HEALTH 
SERVICE 


The University Health Service comprises a main 
clinical centre at 517 Pine Avenue West, and an 
infirmary at Royal Victoria College. Equal impor- 
tance is placed on the physical and mental health of 
students and the medical staff are appropriately 
qualified to deal with both aspects. Medical clinics 
operate daily, five days of the week from 9:00 a.m. — 
5:00 p.m. Students will be reimbursed for travel 
expenses to the University medical clinics, the Lake- 
shore General Hospital, the Pincourt Medical Centre 
or the Clinique Médicale Dorion, upon application to 
the Registrar's Office 


PARTICIPATION IN ATHLETICS 


A student wishing to participate in athletics in any 
academic year must first obtain a permit from the 
University Health Service. Permission will depend 
upon the initial medical report from the student's 
own physician, supplemented by such other medi- 
cal examination as may be thought necessary in the 
Health Service. A student who has received medical 
attention for an illness or accident must be declared 
fit by the Health Service before he may again partici- 
pate in athletics. 
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MEDICAL EXPENSES 


The cost of medical examinations carried out at the 
Health Service and of Medical care obtained 
through its general or mental health clinics is cov- 
ered in part by University Funds. Residents of Qué- 
bec will be covered for services under Medicare. 
Non-Québec Canadian Students are strongly urged 
to obtain comprehensive health insurance in their 
home province. The cost of drugs prescribed by the 
Health Service will be borne by the student 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


All full-time foreign students (including landed immi- 
grants during their first year at the University) must 
take out the Health Insurance policy which is availa- 
ble on a group basis at the cost of $85.00 per single 
student or $150.00 for a married student per year 
They are required to pay the annual premium with 
the first instalment of their fees. The University will 
forward these premium payments to the Insurance 
Company. In general, the policy provides for pay- 
ments towards hospital, surgical, medical, diagnos- 
tic and other medical expenses. Students should 
make themselves aware of the limitations of such a 


policy. 


Location: 517 Pine Avenue West 
Appointment and General Office 392-5441 
Mental Health Section 392-5449 


2.10 McGILL COUNSELLING 
SERVICE 


Professional counsellors are available to assist the 
students on the Macdonald Campus. Application 
should be made through the Registrar's Office, in 
person or by phone (local 216). 


2.11 CONDUCT 
AND DISCIPLINE 


“The Vice-Principal of Macdonald College and its 
Dean of Students each have jurisdication over all 
offences committed by students registered at Mac- 
donald College and over all offences committed by 
students on or about Macdonald College. Directors 
of residences have jurisdiction over all offences 
committed in or about their respective residences”. 
McGill University - Code of Student Disciplinary 
Procedures, 1965). 

The Macdonald College practice has been to del- 
egate the disciplinary function to the students in the 
first instance. The Students’ Council has accepted 
this responsibility and has designated committees 
to act on its behalf. These committees are (1) the 
Student Affairs Disciplinary Committee for affairs 
outside of residence, (2) the Women's Residence 
Committee, (3) the Men's Residence Committee 
and (4) the Post Graduate Sub-committee on Disci- 
pline. The final committee of student appeal is the 
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judicial wing of the Students’ Council, namely (5) 
the Student Disciplinary Board. Serious breaches of 
discipline are referred to the University Committee 
on Student Discipline. 

Students found guilty of improper conduct, viola- 
tion of rules or wilful causing of damage to persons 
or property, shall be liable to discipline as set forth 
in the Code of Disciplinary Procedures approved by 
the Senate of McGill University in 1965, a copy of 
which is available on request from the Vice-Principal 
of Macdonald College. The Code specifies that dis- 
ciplines may include: imposition of fines or assess- 
ments for damage caused by individuals or groups; 
posting of security for good behaviour, reprimand; 
imposition of conduct probation; suspension or 
expulsion from classes or residence; expulsion from 
the University 

Any student who is unwilling to submit to the 
demands of college life, or whose work is definitely 
unsatisfactory, may be placed on probation, or may 
be required to withdraw from the College. 

All students registered at Macdonald College are 
obliged to inform themselves of the rules and regu- 
lations of the College. A few of these are listed 
below but the main body of them will be found in the 
Residence Handbook or in other documents distrib- 
uted at registration 

Possession or consumption of liquor by students 
is forbidden on the campus, except in authorized 
places and with special permission. 

Initiation or hazing in any form is forbidden. 

Unauthorized entrance to Residence or College 
buildings is forbidden. Violation of this rule is suffi- 
cient reason for expulsion. 

Gambling is not permitted on College grounds. 

Tampering with fire fighting equipment is forbid- 
den, 

Students are not permitted to bring firearms into 
the Residence nor is the use of firearms allowed on 
College property. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIZES ETC. 


3.1 GENERAL 


Students registered in the Faculty of Agriculture and 
the School of Food Science are eligible for Entrance 
and other Scholarships. Prizes, Bursaries and 
Loans which are open to all students at McGill Uni- 
versity are described in the Undergraduate Scholar- 
ships and Awards Announcement obtainable from 
the Registrar, McGill University, 845 Sherbrooke St. 
West, Montreal, P.Q. H3A 2T5, or the Registrar, 
Macdonald College, P.Q. HOA 1C0. In addition, the 
following loans and special awards are available to 
students registered in Agriculture and Food Sci- 
ence. 


3.2 DEGREE PROGRAMS 
3.2.1. Scholarships 


3.2.1.1 CANADIANS AND 
LANDED IMMIGRANTS 


A scholarship is granted for distinguished academic 
standing. In addition to Entrance Scholarships open 
to all students at McGill University (see Undergradu- 
ate Scholarships and Awards Announcement), the 
following scholarships are open to students ‘in the 
Faculty of Agriculture and the School of Food Sci- 
ence. 

ELIZA M. JONES SCHOLARSHIPS IN AGRICUL- 
TURE AND FOOD SCIENCE. - Established by a 
bequest of the late F.P. Jones in memory of his 
mother. 

Eleven scholarships of $700 each awarded yearly 
as follows: four scholarships to accompany the 
Macdonald and Stewart Medals in first and second 
years; two scholarships to high ranking students 
entering in January from CEGEP or the equivalent, 
one for Agriculture, one for Food Science; two 
scholarships to students entering from the Nova 
Scotia Agricultural College at any level; and three 
scholarships to high ranking students at any level 

MACDONALD BRANCH OF THE McGILL GRAD- 
UATES SOCIETY ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. - 
Five scholarships of $1000 each will be available to 
students entering Bachelor's degree programs in 
the Faculty of Agriculture and in the School of Food 
Science. Each applicant will be considered on his or 
her own merits taking into account all or any of the 
following: academic achievement, participation in 
athletics, student affairs activities or community 
service projects.. Applications must be submitted 
prior to August 1 each year. 

UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. — After one year 
at the University, University Scholarships may be 
awarded by the University Scholarships Committee 
to students in any year of any undergraduate faculty 
for exceptionally distinguished work in the regular 
University examinations. No application is required. 

All University Scholarships are renewable if in the 
opinion of the University Scholarships Committee, 
the holders maintain a sufficiently high academic 
standing. 

University Scholarships carry a nominal recogni- 
tion ($100) of their outstanding achievement. Where 
there is financial need, however, winners should 
apply, as soon as possible, to the Student Aid 
Office, McGill University. 

HOLLIS J.M. FISKE SCHOLARSHIP. — A scholar- 
ship of $625 to be awarded to a student in the First 
or Second years of the B.Sc. (Agr.) program for 
academic achievement on registration in the suc- 
ceeding year of the course. Preference will be given 
to a Canadian 

RALSTON PURINA SCHOLARSHIP. — A scholar- 
ship of $650 to be awarded to a student in the 
Agricultural Engineering, Animal Science or Food 
Science options entering the senior year. In 
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selecting the winning student, consideration will 
be given to high academic standing, a record 
demonstrating good citizenship, sincerity of 
purpose in agriculture as the chosen field and 
demonstrated financial need. 

HUBBARD FARMS SCHOLARSHIP — An annual 
award of $750 for a worthy undergraduate showing 
sincerity of purpose in any area of poultry science. If 
there is no suitable undergraduate candidate, the 
award will be given to a deserving graduate student 
working in poultry science. 


3.2.1.2 OVERSEAS STUDENTS 


Non-Candian students are ineligible for entrance 
scholarships. Overseas students and non-Canadi- 
ans from North America are expected to present 
evidence to immigration authorities that they have 
adequate funds for their studies in Canada. After 
completing one year of study at the University, stu- 
dents are eligible for scholarships awarded annaully 
on the results of the sessional examinations. 

COMMONWEALTH AND COLOMBO PLAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. - These are rarely available for 
undergraduate studies, but undergraduates from 
countries where higher educational facilities are 
inadequate in their chosen area of study should 
inquire at their national departments of education. 

FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIPS. —- 
Several non-Canadian Governments have regional 
or federal government plans for sending selected 
students to study in Canada. 


3.2.2 Bursaries 


A bursary is a financial award which does not have 
to be repaid. It is made, on the basis of need, toa 
student whose academic achievement makes him 
worthy of support. Bursaries are not awarded to stu- 
dents with G.P.A. of less than 2.4 in their previous 
year's work. In addition to bursaries open to all stu- 
dents at McGill University the following bursaries 
are open to Faculty of Agriculture and School of 
Food Science students. Apply to the Registrar's 
Office, Macdonald College, before September 15th, 
if you think you might be eligible for bursaries 
marked with an asterisk. * 

“ALUMNI BURSARIES. — Two bursaries ($200 
each) offered by the Macdonald branch of the 
McGill Graduates’ Society, one for a student in the 
B.Sc. (Agr.) program and one for a student in the 
B.Sc. (F.Sc.) program at the First or Second year 
levels 

ANNETTE S. HILL MEMORIAL BURSARIES. - 
Established in 1962 to assist young men of the Prot- 
estant faith and of good character from the Maritime 
Provinces or the Province of Ontario to obtain a col- 
lege education. Apply to the McGill Student Aid 
Office or to the Registrar, Macdonald College. 

*BETA SIGMA PHI BURSARY. — A bursary of 
$500, to be awarded annually for three years, com- 
mencing in 1975 to a student in the School of Food 
Science who has satsifactorily completed First or 
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Second year and is in need of financial assistance 
to continue in the program. 

THE STEWART BROWN BURSARIES. - To be 
awarded to worthy students who are applying for 
admission or who are already in course in the Dip- 
loma or Degree programs in the Faculty of Agricul- 
ture. The bursaries are restricted to Canadian and 
landed immigrant students. The value of the bursar- 
ies will range from $300 to $1500, depending on 
financial need. 

CHILDREN OF WAR DEAD (EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE) ACT. - Under this Act fees and 
monthly allowances are provided for children of 
veterans whose death was attributable to military 
service. Inquiries should be directed to the 
nearest District Office of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. 

*HOTEL AND RESTAURANT SUPPLIERS ASSO- 
CIATION BURSARY. - A Bursary of $200 to be 
awarded to a student in the School of Food Science 
who has satisfactorily completed First or Second 
year and is in need of financial assistance to con- 
tinue in the program. 

*MARCIA L. GAIRDNER BURSARY. — A Bursary 
of $200 value established in memory of Marcia L. 
Gairdner (nee Millard), B.Sc. (H.Ec.) 1968 by her 
parents and her brother, awarded annually to a stu- 
dent in need of financial assistance, in the second 
year of B.Sc. (F.Sc.) program. Preference will be 
given but not necessarily restricted to a candidate 
who attended either Ridgemont or Rideau High 
School in Ottawa. 

*STE. ANNE DE BELLEVUE WOMEN’S UNIVER- 
SITY CLUB BURSARY. - A Bursary of $300 is 
donated by the Ste. Anne de Bellevue Women’s 
University Club to a woman student in any year of 
any program in the Faculty of Agriculture or the 
School of Food Science who is in good standing 
academically and need financial assistance. 

*JANET MORRISON ROBB BURSARY FOR 
WOMEN. - The income for one year from an endow- 
ment established by the late Hon. James A. Robb, 
formerly M.P. for Chateauguay-Huntingdon and 
Minister of Finance, Canada, in memory of his 
daughter, Janet Morrison Robb, wife of Hugh Harvie 
Donald. 

Preference is given to women students resident in 
either of the counties of Chateauguay, Huntingdon, 
or Beauharnois, who are daughters of widows or 
widowers of limited or moderate means, or daugh- 
ters of disabled Canadian soldiers who have seen 
active service. 

FISHER TRUST FUND. - In the memory of the late 
Hon, Sydney A. Fisher, formerly M.P. for Brome 
County and Minister of Agriculture, Canada. Two 
grants, normally of $150 each, awarded to students 
in either the degree or the diploma programs in 
Agriculture. Under certain conditions, consideration 
will also be given to applicants in the School of Food 
Science. Available only to candidates whose par- 
ents and guardians have been domiciled in Brome 
County for at least twelve months prior to the regis- 
tration date of the study year for which financial 
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assistance is requested. These awards will be con- 
tinued from term to term only upon favourable report 
from the Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture or the 
Director of the School of Food Science. 

Application forms may be obtained from Mr. Stan- 
ley Quilliams, Secretary, Fisher Trust Fund Trustees, 
Foster, Que. Completed application forms should 
reach him by September 1 

KETCHUM BURSARY. — $200, offered by the 
Ketchum Manufacturing Company Limited of 
Ottawa to a worthy student entering the last or sec- 
ond to last year of the degree program in Animal 
Science. Consideration is given to the applicants’ 
need for assistance. 

CANADIAN FEED MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION BURSARY. - $200, awarded annually to a 
worthy student who has completed at least one year 
in the Animal Science major. Consideration will be 
given to students with financial need and good aca- 
demic standing. 

THE WILLIAM ROWLES BURSARY. - $300 each 
year from a fund set up in honour of Professor 
Emeritus William Rowles, who was for many years 
an outstanding teacher of physics and mathematics 
in the Faculty of Argriculture. To be given to a stu- 
dent in good academic standing who has financial 
need. 

*THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY'S REGIONAL 
BURSARIES, available to graduates from the follow- 
ing schools: Gaspesia, New Carlisle; Alexander 
Galt, _Lennoxville; Massey-Vanier, Cowansville; 
Chateauguay Valley, Ormstown; Richmond, Rich- 
mond: Pontiac, Shawville; Philemon Wright, Hull; 
Laurentian, Lachute. 

These bursaries are open to students who regis- 
ter in either the degree course or the diploma 
course in Agriculture. Preference will be given to 
students from farm families. Apply to the Registrar, 
Macdonald College, by September 1. 

CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF FOOD SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY BURSARY. An award of $500. to a 
student entering the final year of the B.Sc.(F.Sc.) 
program who has exhibited high academic stand- 
ards and is in need of financial assistance. 

RENEWABLE RESOURCES BURSARY. $500. to 
be awarded in May each year to a worthy senior 
Undergraduate of Postgraduate student whose 
research deals with the interaction of wildlife and 
agriculture. Tenable for students on the Macdonald 
campus. 


3.2.3 Medals, Prizes and Awards 
3.2.3.1 B.Sc. (F.Sc.) PROGRAM 
Medais 


STEWART MEDALS. — Named in recognition of 
the long and continued support and interest of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Stewart in the academic 
progress and welfare of Macdonald College stu- 
dents, and awarded for academic achievement to 
the students ranking highest in the First and Second 
years of the B.Sc. (F.Sc.) program. 


GOVERNOR GENERAL’S MEDAL. - His Excel- 
lency the Governor General of Canada donates a 
medal to be awarded to the student in Food Science 
who ranks highest in the graduating class. 


Prizes 


MARGARET A. MILTON MEMORIAL PRIZE. - A 
prize of $100 established in memory of Margaret 
Ann Milton, B.Sc. (H.Ec.) 1965, awarded annually to 
a student in the Second year of the B.Sc. (F.Sc.) 
program, based on the results of the final examina- 
tions. 

NORAH E. HOLCOMB MEMORIAL PRIZE. — An 
entrance award of $100 given in memory of Mrs. 
Norah E. Holcomb, supervisor of Home Economics 
in Montreal. To be awarded to a student who has 
achieved academic excellence and enrols in the 
first year of the two-year program at Macdonald Col- 
lege leading to the B.Ed. degree in Home Econom- 
ics. 

MRS. ALFRED WATT MEMORIAL PRIZE. - Value 
$100, established by the Québec Women's Insti- 
tutes as a memorial to a distinguished Canadian, 
Mrs. Alfred Watt, M.B.E., who introduced the idea of 
Women's Institutes in England and Wales and was 
President of the Associated Country Women of the 
World from 1930 to 1947. Awarded to a student 
from rural Québec in the First or Second year of the 
B.Sc. (F.Sc.) program who shows qualities of lead- 
ership and is worthy of financial encouragement to 
complete her program. 

FREDERICA CAMPBELL MACFARLANE PRIZE. -— 
$100, donated by the Québec Women’s Institute in 
memory of the late Frederica Campbell Macfarlane, 
graduate in Institution Administration, 1912, Super- 
intendent of the Québec Women's Institute from 
1913 to 1919. Open only to students from a rural 
district of the Province of Québec, and awarded on 
the results of the final examinations in any year of 
the B.Sc. (F.Sc.) program. 

HARRISON PRIZE. — A prize established by an 
endowment under the will of the late Dr. F.C. Harri- 
son, Principal of Macdonald College from 1910 until 
1926; awarded for academic excellence to a stu 
dent in the graduating year of the B.Sc. (F.Sc.) pro- 
gram. 

CLASS OF 1953 BOOK PRIZE. - Graduates of 
the class of 1953 (Agriculture and Food Science) 
have established a fund, the proceeds of which are 
used to provide a prize in books for the student with 
the highest standing in all the courses of the Second 
year curriculum. Awarded in the B.Sc. (Agr.) pro- 
gram in odd-numbered years; in the B.Sc. (F.Sc.) 
program in even-numbered years 


3.2.3.2 B.Sc. (Agr.) PROGRAM 
Medals 


MACDONALD MEDALS. - As a tribute to Sir Wil- 
liam Macdonald, and in recognition of academic 
achievement, the late Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Stew- 
art of Montreal established two medals for annual 
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competition, to be awarded to the students with the 
highest aggregate standing in the First and Second 
years respectively of the B.Sc. (Agr.) program. 

GOVERNOR GENERAL'S MEDAL. - His Excel- 
lency the Governor General of Canada donates a 
medal to be awarded to the student in Agriculture 
who ranks highest in the graduating class. 

GRAY MEDAL. - A medal and a prize of $100, in 
honour of Prof. P.H.H. Gray, longtime Chairman of 
the Department of Microbiology, to be awarded 
annually to the student majoring in Microbiology 
who has demonstrated academic excellence and 
the most promise in the graduating year. 

HARRISON MEDAL. - A medal and a prize of 
$100, in honour of Principal F.C. Harrison, first 
Chairman of the Department of Microbiology, to be 
awarded annually to the student majoring in Micro- 
biology who has demonstrated academic excel- 
lence and the most promise in the second year. 


Prizes 


CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA PRIZE. - A 
medal and a prize of $25 for the student in the 
Chemistry option with the highest standing at the 
end of the Second year. 

EMILE A. LODS MEMORIAL PRIZE. — A prize of 
$100 given in memory of Emile A. Lods, M.S.A., 
D.Sc., F.A.I.C., and awarded to a student in the Sec- 
ond year of the university program majoring in 
Agronomy. 

LOCHHEAD MEMORIAL PRIZE. — A prize estab- 
lished by an endowment in memory of William Loch- 
head, B.A., M.Sc., the first Professor of Biology at 
Macdonald College. It is awarded to a student 
whose major interest is in entomology and who has 
emphasized entomological and directly related 
courses in the undergraduate program. If there is no 
suitable candidate, the Chairman of the Department 
of Entomology and Zoology may recommend a 
graduate student for this prize. The prize, in value 
equal to the revenue from the endowment, is to be in 
books, selected by the winner. 

CLASS OF 1953 BOOK PRIZE. - Graduates of 
the class of 1953 (Agriculture and Household Sci- 
ence) have established a fund, the proceeds of 
which are used to provide a prize in books for the 
student with the highest standing in all the courses 
of the Second year curriculum. The prize will be 
awarded in the B.Sc. (Agr.) program in odd-num- 
bered years; in the B.Sc, (F.Sc.) program in even- 
numbered years. 

CUTLER SHIELD. - The late Professor Garnet H. 
Cutler, the first lecturer in Cereal Husbandry, Mac- 
donald College, donated a bronze challenge shield 
which is held for one year by the student majoring in 
Agronomy with the highest aggregate in the final 
year. 

CANADIAN SOCIETY OF ANIMAL PRODUCTION 
BOOK PRIZE. — Awarded to a student entering the 
final year who has achieved academic excellence, 
in Animal Science, Nutrition or Food Science in the 
penultimate year. 
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RAYMOND L. CONKLIN PRIZE. - A prize in the 
amount of the yearly interest from an endowment 
established by Raymond L. Conklin, D.V.M.. To be 
awarded to a student in the First or Second years 
who has achieved high academic standing. 

THE RICHARD LEVESQUE MEMORIAL PRIZE. - 
Value $100, to be awarded to a student entering his 
final undergraduate year of a B.Sc. (Agr.) program. 
To qualify, students should have high academic 
standing and preference is given to a student who is 
active in the campus sports program and partici- 
pates in student organizations. 

MODERN DRAINAGE SYSTEM INC. PRIZE IN 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. - A prize of $500 
awarded each year to a student who registers in 
the second last or last year of the Agricultural 
Engineering Major. In selecting the winning 
student, consideration will be given to high 
academic standing, participation in extra-curricular 
activities, and interest in the agricultural drainage 
or agricultural machinery industries. 

JEFF MILLS MEMORIAL PRIZE: Value $250, 
awarded to a deserving student entering 2nd or 3rd 
Year in the Faculty of Agriculture. Jeff Mills was 
killed tragically at the age of 25. He was an out- 
standing athlete and student at the Macdonald Cam- 
pus. He had a multitude of friends who respected 
his individuality and capability of accomplishment 
by concentrated effort. The Prize will be given toa 
student possessing similar characteristics. 

LYNDEN LAIRD LYSTER MEMORIAL AWARDS 
IN. PARASITOLOGY. - A_ Scholarship/Bursary 
award is available to an undergraduate student for 
excellence in Parasitology. Apply to the Director of 
the Institute of Parasitology. 


3.2.4 Loans - General 
Information 


A loan is a form of financial aid to supplement a 
student's resources (where his or her earnings 
potential justifies the prospect of reasonably early 
repayment). An academic record of at least a C 
average (G.P.A. of 2.0) is required as a condition 
of eligibility. In general, loans are available only to 
Canadian students or students with landed 
immigrant status, and as a general rule not to 
freshmen students. 

Students applying for loans from funds available 
at the university are required first to apply for Gov- 
ernment aid through their home province and oth- 
erwise demonstrate that they have exhausted all 
their possible sources of help, e.g. family, etc. 

Students who have financial problems and are 
unable to pay the full amount of fees due at regis- 
tration and who are not assured of sufficient funds 
to pay the second instalment due in January 
should apply for loan assistance before registra- 
tion, in order to assure themselves of funds to 
complete the year. In any case loan applications in 
the Faculty of Agriculture must be made before 
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September 30, to the Registrar's Office. Applica- 
tions made after this date will not be considered, 
except in cases of emergency. 

The Registrar's Office will supply application 
forms for loans from Québec or Ontario govern- 
ments, to students who did not apply directly 
before registration. Application forms should be 
completed by the students, with requested docu- 
mentation attached, and handed back to the 
Registrar's Office. ‘Institution Section’ will be com- 
pleted and sealed by the Registrar's Office and the 
document mailed directly to the appropriate gov- 
ernment office. 

LOAN FUND OF THE MACDONALD BRANCH 
OF THE McGILL GRADUATES’ SOCIETY. - 
Through the generosity of the graduates of 
Macdonald College, loan funds have been made 
available for deserving students. Students who 
have a GP.A. of at least 2.4 in their previous 
year's work will be eligible for loans of up to $500 
per year. 

The Graduates’ Society Loan Funds bear inter- 
est at the rate of 4%4%, and are limited to Cana- 
dian citizens. Applications are to be made to the 
Registrar's Office. 

KIWANIS CLUB OF MONTREAL STUDENT 
LOAN FUND. — An interest-bearing loan fund for 
students in Agriculture at Macdonald College 
established to assist worthy students who are in 
need of financial help to further their education. 
Open to students contemplating entering the Col- 
lege as well as by students already enrolled. The 
loans are to be repaid, in whole or by instalments, 
as soon as the recipient is able to do so. Except in 
special cases the maximum loan is $500. Applica- 
tion for a Kiwanis Club loan is to be made to the 
Registrar's Office, Macdonald College. 


3.3 DIPLOMA PROGRAM 


3.3.1 Scholarships 


MACDONALD BRANCH OF THE McGILL GRAD- 
UATES SOCIETY SCHOLARSHIPS. — Two scholar- 
ships of $500 each available to students admitted to 
the Faculty of Agriculture in the program leading toa 
Diploma in Agriculture. Each applicant will be con- 
sidered on his or her own merits, taking into account 
all or any of the following: academic achievement, 
participation in athletics, student affairs activities or 
community service projects. Applications must be 
submitted prior to August 1 each year. 


3.3.2 Bursaries 


QUEBEC LANDSCAPE GARDENERS’ AND 
NURSERYMEN'S ASSOCIATION BURSARY. - A 
bursary of $200 to be awarded to a student entering 
the Second Year of the Diploma Program who is 
interested in pursuing a career in ornamental horti- 
cultural work. Applicants must apply in writing to the 
Director of the Diploma Program before September 
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1, indicating study and career interests. The bursary 
will be awarded on academic performance, extra- 
curricular activities, financial need and interest in a 
career in Horticulture. 

QUEBEC WOMEN'S INSTITUTE BURSARY. — 
$100 for the student entering the Second year of the 
Diploma Program, who: (1) is a professional farm- 
er's son (or daughter) from the Province of Québec, 
(2) has spent at least one season (seed time to har- 
vest) in his or her father’s employ on the farm, (3) 
intends to return to his or her father's farm for at 
least one year on completion of the course or to 
manage his or her own farm, (4) and who, if more, 
than one candidate meets the above three require- 
ments, takes the highest proficiency in agricultural 
subjects in the First or, if he or she is the only candi- 
date, obtains at least Class II standing in these sub- 
jects. 

If no student can qualify for the above, this bur- 
sary will be made available as an entrance bursary 
to the First year of the Diploma program. 

ELLIN BEIT-SPEYER BURSARY. - Miss Ellin Beit- 
Speyer, of Springmount Jersey Farm, Massawippi, 
Que., provides a bursary of $200 to a student in the 
First or Second year of the Diploma Course. 

Participation in Club activities, farm background 
and need will be considered in making the award. 
Apply to the Registrar's Office before September 1. 

FISHER TRUST FUND and THE COLONIZATION 
SOCIETIES REGIONAL BURSARIES, described in 
the section for degree programs, are also applica- 
ble to Diploma students. 


3.3.3. Medals 


MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE OF QUEBEC MED- 
ALS. - The Honourable Minister of Agriculture for 
the Province of Québec offers annually a gold and a 
silver medal to the Diploma in Agriculture students 
ranking first and second respectively in the graduat- 
ing class. 


3.3.4 Prizes 


THE RALSTON-PURINA DIPLOMA PROJECT 
PRIZE. — A prize of $50 is given annually by Ralston- 
Purina of Canada Limited for the best project sub- 
mitted by a student registered in the Diploma Project 
Course. 


3.4 GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Financial assistance is available for graduate stu- 
dents in the form of fellowships, teaching and 
research assistantships. Application is made to the 
Fellowships Office of the Faculty of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research, McGill University, on forms 
obtained from that Office. The deadline for Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships is February 1. 

Graduate students should refer to the McGill 
Announcement of Postgraduate Fellowships, Bur- 
Saries and Prizes, available from the Registrar's 
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Office, McGill University, or from the Registrar, Mac- 
donald College. P.Q. HOA 1C0. 

THE WALTER M. STEWART AWARDS IN AGRI- 
CULTURE. - Awards totaling $4,000 from a fund 
established by the late Walter M. Stewart. To be 
awarded annually to students studying at the post- 
graduate level at Macdonald Campus. Preference 
will be given to graduates from Québec Universities. 
If there are no suitable candidates at the postgradu- 
ate level in a particular year the $4,000 will be 
awarded to undergraduate students in the Faculty of 
Agriculture who have achieved high academic 
standing. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION POSTGRADU- 
ATE SCHOLARSHIPS. - Scholarships for predocto- 
ral (postgraduate) studies and for work leading to 
higher degrees in artistic, scientific or technical 
training are awarded for one year at a time to resi- 
dents in the Province of Québec. The number of 
scholarships is determined by a jury. Candidates 
wishing to take part must obtain the application form 
from: Direction générale de |’enseignement supéri- 
eur, Ministére de I'Education, 1035 rue de la Chev- 
rotiére, Québec, P.Q. G1R 5A5. 

THE SIR VINCENT MEREDITH FELLOWSHIP IN 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. — The Fellowship 
valued at $2,500 per year is tenable for a two-year 
period. The fellow must qualify for admission to 
graduate work in Economics at the Ph.D. level as 
set out in the Announcement of the Faculty of Grad- 
uate Studies and Research of McGill University, and 
will be required to pursue research or thesis work 
on an approved subject in the area of Agricultural 
Economics. Limited teaching or other duties attach 
to the tenure of this Fellowship. Inquiries and appli- 
cations should be addressed to the Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Macdonald College, prior 
to March 15. 

LYNDEN LAIRD LYSTER MEMORIAL AWARD in 
PARASITOLOGY. —- An award of $3,000 to an out- 
standing post-graduate student in Parasitology. 
Apply to the Director of the Institute of Parasitology. 

OTHER GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS. — A number 
of Graduate Fellowships are available to students 
entering the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Fellowships Office of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research, McGill University. 


4 ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 
& CURRICULUM 


4.1 PROGRAMS 


The programs in the Faculty of Agriculture and the 
School of Food Science are normally of three years’ 
duration following the completion of a 2 year post- 
secondary Collegial program (CEGEP) in the Pure 
and Applied Sciences or the Health Sciences or its 
equivalent. 
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PROGRAMS IN AGRICULTURE 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture (B.Sc.(Agr.) ) 


A three-year program from the Diploma of Collegial 
Studies leading to professional qualification in Agri- 
cultural Science or in one of its related specialized 
branches in the Biological Sciences and Renewable 
Resources. 


Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Engineering 
(B.Sc.(Agr.Eng.) ) 


A three-year program from the Diploma of Collegial 
Studies in Pure and Applied Sciences leading to 
professional qualifications in Agricultural Engineer- 
ing. 


Dipioma in Agriculture 


A two-year program in practical agriculture 
designed to prepare students for careers in farming 
or work closely associated with agriculture at the 
production level. 


Postgraduate Programs in Agricultural Science 


These lead to the degrees of Master of Science and 
Doctor of Philosophy, with study and research in 
one or more of the departments of the Faculty or the 
School of Food Science. The program of studies 
and examinations are controlled by the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research. 


PROGRAMS IN FOOD SCIENCE 


Bachelor of Science in Food Science 
B.Sc.(F.Sc.) ) 


A three-year program from the Diploma of Collegial 
Studies leading to the professional qualifications 
necessary for Dietetics and Food Science, as well 
as the following disciplines in the Food and Con- 
sumer Sciences area: Food Chemistry, Nutrition, 
Food Services Administration; Food Management: 
Home Economics Education, and Consumer Serv- 
ices. 


NOTE 1. Students with a CEGEP diploma in 
Social Sciences with Chemistry, Pure and Applied 
or Health Sciences may enter the Home Economics 
Education Program which qualifies for the B.Ed. 
degree majoring in Home Economics. 


NOTE 2. Students wishing to enter the Food Serv- 
ices Administration program which qualifies them 
for the B.Com. degree must meet the requirements 
for entry:into the Faculty of Management. Elective 
courses in Chemistry and Biology are highly recom- 
mended. 
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4.2 GENERAL ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Recognized CEGEP programs for admission are: 


Pure and 

Applied Health 

Sciences Sciences 
Courses (terms) (terms) 


English or French 
Humanities 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Biology 

Electives 


Canadian students who do not have a CEGEP dip- 
loma may be acceptable into a 120 credit (4-year) 
degree program. Normally these students hold a 
senior matriculation certificate. 

All candidates for admission must furnish medical 
certificates of physical health on forms supplied by 
the College. 

Applications for admission from Canadian stu- 
dents should be received before July 1st (for Sep- 
tember registration) or November 1st (for January 
registration) of the academic year in which they are 
to be considered for acceptance and must be 
accompanied by a non-refundable fee of $15.00 in 
Canadian funds payable by certified cheque or 
money order to Macdonald College. 


NON-CANADIAN STUDENTS 


Foreign Students with higher than average marks 
are admissible if they have successfully completed 
‘A’ Level examinations in Chemistry, Physics and 
Mathematics with a grade of ‘‘C’’ or better and five 
‘O’ Level passes including one Biology and one 
English. Equivalents of the above can also be con- 
sidered for admission. 

Applications for admission from students whose 
homes are outside Canada must be received before 
March 1st (for September registration) and August 
1st (for January registration) of any year if they are 
to be considered for acceptance for that academic 
year and must also be accompanied by the applica- 
tion fee of $15.00. No decision on these applica- 
tions will be made by the Committee on Admissions 
before March 1 (August 1st).and the applicant will 
be notified whether or not,his/her application is 
accepted as soon after that date as possible. 

Non-Canadian students must obtain a student 
visa from a Canadian Embassy or Consulate in their 
area. They must present to the Embassy or Consu- 
late both their letter confirming acceptance at Mac- 
donald College and proof that they are capable of 
assuming all financial responsibilities during their 
stay. 


CLASSES OF STUDENTS 


Full-Time Students 


Full-time students in Satisfactory standing take a 
minimum of 12 credits per term. 

Full-time students in Probationary standing take 
between 10 and 12 credits per term, and may add 
to this load a repeated course in which a grade of 
“D" was originally obtained. 


Part-time Students 


Part-time students carry fewer than 12 credits per 
term (fewer than 10 credits per term for students in 
Probationary standing). New students apply through 
the Registrar's Office and the applicant must have 
the qualifications to enter a full-time program. Full- 
time students who wish to become part-time must 
consult the Office of the Associate Dean. Certain 
programs must be completed within a specified 
number of years; such information is available from 
the Associate Dean. 


Special Students 


A special student takes regular credit courses, but is 
not working towards a degree. To qualify for this 
status a student must hold an undergraduate 
degree and have a specific approved plan of study 
Applications must be made at the Office of the Asso- 
ciate Dean. 


Visiting Students 


A visiting student is one who is taking courses at 
McGill for credit at another university. Applications 
must be made at the Office of the Associate Dean. 


4.3 ACADEMIC STANDING - 
B.Sc. (Agr.), B.Sc. (Agr. Eng.) 
and B.Sc. (F.Sc.) 


All students are required to give satisfactory evi- 
dence of mastery of the material of lecture and labo- 
ratory. Examinations are normally held at the end of 
each course but other methods of evaluation may 
also be used. The grade assigned for a course rep- 
resents the standing of the student in all the work of 
the course. 

Examinations and papers may be written in either 
of the two official languages of Canada. 

Upon payment of a fee of $10.00 a student may 
apply to the office of the Dean of the Faculty to have 
an examination re-read. 


CREDIT SYSTEM 


All courses carry a credit value. In general, a three 
credit course indicates three hours. of lectures 
(which may or may not include laboratory periods, 
conference, etc.) per week for one term. Courses 
are graded by letter. Ratings of 4, 3, 2, 1, and 0 are 
attached to the letter grades of A, B, C, D, and F, 
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respectively. The letter grade F is a failure. The letter 
grade only appears on the transcript. 

The grade points for each course are calculated 
by multiplying the credit value of the course by the 
student's earned grade rating. Standing in each 
term will be determined on the basis of a grade 
point average (GPA) computed by dividing the sum 
of the grade points earned for the term by the total 
course credits attempted 

The cumulative grade point average (CGPA) will 
be the grade point average calculated using the stu- 
dent's entire record in a degree program. A failed 
course will continue to be used in the calculation of 
the CGPA even after the course is repeated and 
passed, or if a supplemental examination is taken. 


ACADEMIC CREDIT TRANSFER 


Exemption may be obtained for a course taken and 
passed at another university, upon approval of the 
instructor concerned. No grade will be recorded but 
the credit value established by the Faculty will be 
granted. 

Full time students may, with the written permis- 
sion of the Dean of the Faculty, register for up to 
40% of a full course load in each semester at any 
university in the province of Québec. These 
courses, successfully completed according to the 
standards of the university giving the course, will be 
recognized for the purpose of the degree. Further 
details are found in the section entitled ‘Academic 
Credit Transfer Agreement’ in the General 
Announcement. 


GRADUATE COURSES AVAILABLE TO UNDER- 
GRADUATES 


Undergraduates wishing to take such courses must 
have a CGPA of at least 2.5 


STANDING 


The program for the degree will normally be com- 
pleted in 3 academic years or 6 semesters. For the 
purpose of student classification, the years will be 
termed U1, U2 and U3. 

Year 1, 0-29 completed credits at initial registra- 
tion 

Year 2, at least 30-59 completed credits at regis- 
tration 

Year 3, at least 60 credits at registration 

A student's academic standing is based on his 
CGPA which is calculated on the courses taken 
while registered as a full-time or part-time under- 
graduate in a degree program. If the CGPA drops 
below 2.00, the student is in academic difficulty. 


STUDENTS IN ACADEMIC DIFFICULTY 


1. When a student’s CGPA (or SGPA in the first 
term of his/her program) drops below 2.00, 
he/she is advised to withdraw. If he/she 
chooses to reregister, he/she is on probation 
until the CGPA is raised to 2.00. 
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A student on probation is advised to register for 
not more than 12 credits per term. He/she is 
not permitted to be on probation for more than 
one term unless he/she obtains a SGPA of 
2.50 or higher. 

A student who does not raise his/her CGPA to 
2.00 (or obtain a SGPA of 2.50) while on proba- 
tion is not permitted to register. He/she is 
required to withdraw from the degree program 
for at least one term. If after this, the student 
wishes to be readmitted he/she must apply in 
writing to the Committee on Academic Stand- 
ing. 


SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


A student who has failed a course may either rere- 
gister for and repeat the course, or he/she may 
apply to write one supplemental examination and 
will receive the grade earned. If a student applies to 
write a supplemental examination and does not 
write, he/she gets a ‘‘J" unless the Registrar has 
been informed in writing at least one week in 
advance that he/she does not intend to write. In the 
case of an elective course, the student may substi- 
tute another elective. Supplemental privileges or 
reregistration are available for students who wish to 
upgrade a course in which a grade of D has been 
obtained. 

Supplemental examinations may be written at the 
June supplemental period or at the next regular final 
examination period, i.e. December for first term 
courses and April for second term courses. In addi- 
tion, by arrangement with the instructor, an exami- 
nation may be made available at the end of a term in 
which there is no regular end of term examination in 
that course. 

A student may register only twice in any course. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


To be eligible for a degree a student must have 
passed all required courses and also any specified 
electives recommended by his/her adviser. He/she 
must have accumulated at least 90 credits (B.Sc.) 
(Agr.) and B.Sc. (F.Sc.) or 96 credits (B.Sc.)(Agr. 
Eng.) of which at least 45 credits must be taken at 
McGill University and have a CGPA of at least 2.00. 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT FOR PROFES- 
SIONS 


Québec law now requires that candidates seeking 
admission to provincially-recognized professional 
corporations* must posses a working knowledge of 
the French language, i.e.-be able to communicate 
verbally and in writing in that language. 

To demonstrate this capability, a candidate will 
normally be required to pass an examination set by 
the Régie de la langue frangaise, unless he or she 
can show that three years of instruction in a French 
post-primary school have been completed. The pro- 
fessional corporation will require this proof of 
attendance or of succesful completion of the Régie 
examination. 
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This examination shall test the candidate's 
mastery of oral and written comprehension and 
expression in French. The contents may vary in 
accordance with the current terminological 
requirements of the profession or professional 
group. Examinations will take place four times a 
year, and they may be attempted an unlimited 
number of times. 

In special cases where the candidate can clearly 
demonstrate to the Régie by means of an interview 
that a true mastery of French exists, the examination 
requirement may be waived. 

Information on the testing program of the Régie 
may be obtained by writing to: Régie de la langue 
francaise, 800, Place Victoria, 16iéme étage, Mon- 
tréal, Québec, H4Z 1G8, Telephone 873-6571. 

Students who need to acquire a functional level of 
proficiency in French may register in courses at 
either the French Language Centre, 3438 McTavish 
Street, Telephone 392-5727, for courses during the 
day, or at the Centre for Continuing Education, 772 
Sherbrooke Street West, Telephone 392-4901, for 
courses in the evening. 

Students already proficient in French but who 
wish to keep up practice may register in courses at 
the Department of French Language and Literature, 
3460 McTavish Street, Telephone 392-4577, or at 
the Centre d'études canadiennes-frangaises, 3475 
Peel Street 


* McGill degrees and diplomas currently give 
access to corporations regulating the activities of 
the following professional groups: 


Advocates 

Agrologists 

Architects 

Chartered Accountants 
Chartered Administrators 
Chemists 

Dentists 

Dietitians 

Engineers 

Industrial Administration Accountants 
Industrial Relations Counsellors 
Licensed General Accountants 
Notaries 

Nurses 

Occupational Therapists 
Physicians 

Physiotherapists 

Psychologists 

Social Workers 

Speech Therapists & Audiologists 
Urbanists 

Vocational Guidance Counsellors 


ACADEMIC ADVISERS 


Before registration, every student entering the Fac- 
ulty must select a major program of study. He/she 
must consult with the Academic Adviser of his/her 
chosen program for the selection and time-tabling of 
required and elective courses. The Academic 


adviser will continue to act as his/her adviser during 
his/her studies in the Faculty. 


4.4 ATTENDANCE AND 
CONDUCT IN CLASSES 


Matters of discipline connected with or arising from 
the general arrangement for teaching are under the 
jurisdiction of the Dean of the Faculty or Director of 
the School concerned. 

Students may be admonished by a professor or 
instructor for dishonest or improper conduct or may 
be reported to the Dean or Director concerned for 
disciplinary action. 


ACADEMIC PROGRAMSxase@O CURRICULUM 


Punctual attendance at all classes, laboratory 
periods, tests, etc., is expected of all students. 
Absences can only be excused on the ground of 
necessity or illness, of which proof may be required. 
Special attention is called to the fact that the com- 
pletion of all laboratory work is obligatory and the 
opportunity to make up work missed can only be 
provided in the case of properly excused absences. 

The Faculty has the power to refuse examinations 
to those students who persist in absenting them- 
selves from classes without permission. 

Students are requested not to make application 
for additional leave either before or after holiday 
periods, as such leaves can only be granted in case 
of illness or other exceptional circumstances. 
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4.5 CURRICULA 
Curricula for the B.Sc. (Agr.) in Agricultural Sciences 


Programs leading to professional qualification in agricultural science with specialization in Agricultural Economics, 
Animal Science, Plant Science, Soil Science and General Agricultural Science. 
Prof. S.P. Touchburn, Coordinator 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS MAJOR 


The curriculum constitutes a comprehensive and systematic program in the application of economics and manage- 
ment to problem-solving in the agricultural-food system and related resource systems. The complete package 
would serve to equip the student for decision making both within the firm and in top management, if not on gradua- 
tion then after a few years experience. Qualified graduates are in demand at all levels within the private business, 
and public service sectors of the Canadian Economy. 

Professor Gordon A. MacEachern, Academic Adviser 


Required courses, 41 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 

330-211B Principles of Plant Science 

334-200A Principles of Economics |............ 

334-201B Principles of Economics Il........... = 

334-231B Economics of Agriculture .........cccceeeeeeees ss e2 

334-430B Agriculture, Food and Resource Policy aa ee RE 

334-435A Agriculture Economic Research Methods and Special Problems 

334-442B Economics of Food Systems Development 

342-250A Principles of Animal Science 

360-201A,B Statistical Methods l................ 

372-210A Prncipies of Soll’ Sclence 1. esa nas snare ieee Eatin Sn ry, 
Two of the following three courses: 

334-230B ECONOMICS OENMARKCTUIG S cicriccccssscsuagects anh casechcresnctaconskacsad basnaeB0l lasaberer atin 3 

334-332A Farm Production Economics... 3 

334-333B FeSO ECONOMICS 3.55. cans Nee ee oats UU Dn 
And two of the following three courses: 

334-410A Land and Resource Appraisal................... 3 

334-440A Advanced Agriculture and Food Marketing . * as 3 

334-450B AGri-Business Management 2.5. ¢..05--<r0ensccesnstavedats suspmiecsnscaucesenincress svevtoriavece - 

40 

Elective Courses 


To be selected in consultation with Academic Adviser with emphasis on courses in the agricultural sciences. A total 
of 90 credits necessary to meet the requirements for the degree. 
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ANIMAL SCIENCE MAJOR 


The curriculum in Animal Science involves intensive training in both the basic and applied biological sciences as 
related to domestic animals. Concentration in either Animal Genetics, Nutrition or Physiology is possible within the 
Animal Science major. Graduates are professionally qualified and generally enter agricultural industries, mainly 
sales and marketing, government service (Provincial or Federal), extension, teaching or post-graduate studies. 
Students in the Animal Science major may apply for entrance to the pre-veterinary semester at the Ontario Veteri- 
nary College. 

Academic Advisers: Prof. S.P. Touchburn (U3), Prof. T.G. Hartsock (U2), Prof. P.A. Martin (U1) 


Required courses, 59 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
*330-211B Principles of Plant Science... id Atuetoomre 
372-210A Principles of Soil Science 
332-211A Biochemistry | 
332-234B Biochemistry II... 
332-212A Biochemistry laboratory 
342-250A Principles of Animal Science 
356-201A Introduction to Genetics... 
344-202B Cellular Biology ...... . 
360-201A,B Statistical Methods ee 
342-301B Principles of Animal Breeding 
342-312B Animal Pathology 
342-323A Mammalian Physiology 
342-330A Fundamentals of Nutrition... 
342-332B Applied Animal Nutrition 
342-450A or Dairy Cattle Production 
342-452A Beef, Cattle and Sheep Production 
342-454A or Swine Production 
342-456B Poultry Production 
342-495D Seminar 
Two Economics Courses . 
362-230B The Microbial World 
376-340A Chemistry of Food Products 


*Students with a particular interest in the area of Agronomy may take any 2 of the following courses. (340-33 1A, 
340-332B, 340-333A, 340-439A) in place of 330-21 1B. 


Elective courses: 34 credits selected in consultation with Academic Adviser. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES MAJOR 


The curriculum is designed to provide a general scientific and applied background for modern agriculture without 
the requirements of a specialized program and to develop an appreciation of applied agriculture in its on-farm envi- 
ronment. Graduates may be employed in agri-business, agricultural extension and communications, sales and 
marketing, teaching or farm management. 

Prof. B.B. Bible, Academic Adviser 


Required courses, 24 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
342-250A Principles of Animal Science 2 
334-231B Economics of Agriculture 3 
360-201A,B Statistical Methods | 3 
330-211B Principles of Plant Science ae 2 
372-210A Principles of Soil Science on Ke =: Fe 8s 
330-495D Seminar and Assignment , 
348-330A Technical and Research Writing 3 
352-300A Communications Extension Methods 3 
338-201A Introductory Meteorology a 
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Elective courses 


Primary electives: A minimum of 30 credits from the list below, chosen in consultation with the Academic Adviser 


_COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
336-214L AVUUNNN EA VINA GE. A Netra, ata ms a aac oes aes Sa ek anak op Sana Peace uneks Vaseans sabiNcian 
336-215B ELUTE SS CISA WN CCN Vee aig sea csc coed ag Facosens nc arseduen soci aeemanesaereniaarsbstas 
336-412A TTT OEE ETeS TALS F(a |p Le apace ones eae ie aie a ee rt es Gene ; 
340-331B Cereal Crops. ....... : 


340-333A Forage Crops 


2 

3 

3 

3 

3 
340-439A Field Management............. : ei ree 3 
342-301B Principles of Animal Breeding ONE ie Se OE ere eT OS 3 
342-323A Mammalian Physiology.................... eatoxt 4 
342-332B Applied Animal Nutrition ........... : 3 | 
344-202B Gellular Biology «..icccessoeeeseaasecscteess 3 i, 
344-205B Principles of Ste SAS en ee a ET 3 iit 
346-353A Slant Physiclogyc.« suscssteeees uveenieencnnt aoe nein 4 ui 
334-230B Economics of Marketing Fede Seas ena er sae 3 ai 
334-332A Farm Production: ECONOMICS 2. oyna Aatecticincs rctaeetecttiere ets teres 3 A}! 
352-301B Community Development. 3 il balll 
356-201A Introduction to Genetics.. ns 5 a wens Vv 
358-430A Vegetable Physiology iasaascacietee ee ie ee 3 Vv; 
358-443A Storage and Handling of Horticultural Olga. ok peer tetirs yc aia eccenn @re o 3 Pel, 
360-203A Digital Computing | ..... 3 i 
362-230B The Microbial World z uy = ¥ 12 
366-402A General Plant Pathology .............004 een ite nO eae KGS 3 Ht 
375-200B (GOMSGEVALON >. << sscscdazccseassacotleoheneeete comin Oaths lavncnderel been te teen nese 3 n 
375-401A Fisheries and Wildlife Management .. 4 
370-360B Rural Sociology «..<.....2c.anacs ee 3 
372-310B Soil Chemistry & Fertility ..... 3 
372-321A Principles of Soil Rating .................. 3 
372-325B Principles of Land Planning....... 2 
375-333A Phys. & Biol. a of Pollution |. ston 3 
374-200B Forest RESOUrCeS ssccz..sisSiieneerteesst ntaeetaagentens Re cpesncers cues 3 


Free electives: to meet the minimum requirement of 90 credits for the degree. 


PLANT SCIENCE MAJOR 


The curriculum in the Plant Science Major involves intensive training in both the basic and applied biological sci- 
ences as related to plant science. Concentration in either agronomy, horticulture or plant protection is possible. 
Graduates are professionally qualified and generally enter agricultural industries, Provincial or Federal Government 
services, extension, teaching or post-graduate studies. 

Prof. G. Gendron, Academic Adviser 


Required courses, 40 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
342-250A Principles of Animal Science............. Bas rah diet tye secs eau ee eyai ss eRe 2 
344-202B CUNilar Biolog yaa sc sce ara oek aad scott eons kt soavash et snen evade Eknte aaron 3 
346-252B Plant Anatomy and Histology ............ccccceereeees . 2 
346-356A Systematic Botany................. Seis foarte 4 
346-353A Plant Physiology ........... er 4 
332-211A Biochemistry I.............0+ 2 
332-212A Biochemistry laboratory........ 2 
334-231B Economics of Agriculture...... 3 
350-330A General Entomology 3 
356-201 Introduction to Genetics sae 
360-201A,B Statistical Methods l........... a8 
366-402A General Plant Pathology .... S 
372-210A Principles of Soil Science ts i: 
362-230B The Microbial World 3c. diesen ee ih ieee 3 

40 
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AGRONOMY ORIENTATION 
Additional required courses, 15 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
340-331B Cereal Crops 
340-333A Forage Crops 
340-434A Weed Biology and Control 
340-439A Field Management 
340-490D Project 


Elective courses: 


Primary electives: a minimum of 11 credits selected from the following list, chosen in consultation with the Aca- 
demic Adviser. 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
334-230B Economics of Marketing .... 
334-332A Farm Production Economics 
336-214L SUIVOVIING esos cos can nivnnsaeeecs . 
336-215B Principles Of Hydrology..........cccccceeeeeseseeeeeeees 
338-201A Introductory Meteorology............:.--+6 
340-332B Industrial Crops 
340-350C Experimental Methods in Agronomy 
340-435B Plant Breeding 
340-436B Crop Adaptation and Distribution 
340-440B Seed Development, Production and Analysis 
342-332B Applied Animal Nutrition 
346-451A Plant Ecology 
352-300A Communications-Extension Methods.. 
356-202B Advanced Genetics 
360-203A Digital Computing | 
366-403B Diseases of Field and Forest Crops 
372-310B Soil Chemistry and Fertility 


HORTICULTURE ORIENTATION 
Additional Required Courses, 17 Credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
358-338A Pomology | 
358-339B Pomology || 
358-443A Storage and Handling of Horticultural Crops... 
358-495D Seminar 
Either 
358-430A Vegetable Physiology | 
or 
358-431B Vegetable Physiology || 
Either 
358-332A Landscape Architecture 
or 
358-335B Floriculture 


Elective courses 


Primary electives: a minimum of 9 credits selected from the following list, chosen in consultation with the Academic 
Adviser. 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
338-201A Introductory Meteorology 
334-230B Economics of Marketing 
334-332A Farm Production Economics 
336-214L Surveying 
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340-435B ROMER ECSU RSCCAINCE oo capt Seca tunts deers eee ace Saenieas Coed doowabens ova neseanscassadaevesencee 3 
340-439A Field Management................0066 3 
340-436B Crop Adaptation and Distribution . 3 
346-451A UL) vere] [yo depen tp OR a lees = {UNG aRnS coe saan RENAL Sri oe yy n= Se ee ee 3 
356-202B AGNENCOG GONGES = 4.3. h co cesisdioesivssivd ayes dnt anaes apwMasissstevtee wens 3 
358-444B Eruitand Vegetable Processing \.cicicc..-cssscdice Vs ee Sea ete aataaadonnc anaes 3 
358-335B HR UOEHESERE NY topos seen vad ct wn thus cae co Rane iat vam RENE ola PN asaae eebunne: 3 
358-430A MEME PUYSIOIOUV' Ls... .1stihciads sovacteau Manion lusaeeut, oekSb avant ieee mmc paar teaneeene 3 
358-431B Vegetabis Physiology ll. ii:c:<0 een rsstwnsadeenees 3 
358-332A Landscape ArchiteCturenst.s sak catateee take atc Ee caaeaene lac ieaey 3 
360-203A LB] rol TEAMS 0) cu) oi 0) (aye kapeaeaepes Peneene peitens Rer merit ony rie Cee easy Pern Se Eco 3 
366-404B Diseases of HorticunuralGrops 255 (esis csinccssavtacesen ocals otters vtevs os aches 3 
372-310B SOU MSMISHY Atel STN 2d css avons. toasts concspwas dass ns IE ovate tennisoteant 3 
Free electives: to meet the minimum requirement of 90 credits for the degree. 
PLANT PROTECTION ORIENTATION 
Additional Required Courses, 20 Credits ¥ | 
COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS it i 
340-434A Weed ‘Biology and Controbii.cek. aa aa nis AG ome 3 q) it 
350-452A Economic Entomology I ...........006 3 ih 
350-453B Economic Entomology Il ................ 3 | 
366-301B Introductory Mycology....... 3 “ 
366-405A Intermediate Mycology ... ; 3 ” 
366-496D Seminar 20h ian Pa ET Eth na er oie 2 
Either 
366-403B Diseases of Field and'Forest Crops ii....0...csstdecs.scces. sssveveradeenaaasteunctooasastenen 3 
or 
366-404B Diseases of Horticultural Grops.a: Acta ant ta carn pee eee 2 


Elective courses 


Primary electives: a minimum of 9 credits selected from the following list, chosen in consultation with the Academic 


Adviser. 

COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
340-331B SOTA CPO DS concatenate aces atraes bes eacctnsn nas aetuk cannes tor gp tenes 
340-333A Forage Crops........ q 
340-332B Industrial Crops $5 
340-439A Flot Management ..iccccerscssscakksicccrssissavortas capvilc var catyaveeqrioscysexsesers 
338-201A Introductory Meteorology 
346-451A Plant ECOIOGY so ocraieinecstnetaes 
358-338A —- Pomology I....... 
358-339B Pomology Il .......:::.:200+ 
358-430A Vegetable Physiology |! ...... 
358-431B Vegetable Physiology Ul ....c....cscsteessssesesesseenentseeserstennsnsncneessusaeseessranerentess 
358-443A Storage and Handling of Horticultural Crops... 
360-203A Digital: Computing}: «casio lat aecre ce 
366-490D “ol fstgj Eats oe acre age WER eT Av ecr SEP REN ree eee a 
372-310B Soil QHEMIStEY are PERM etsn sos oatens os tep sn iaanccosh Pe aetaretr even tenaaeaas 


Free electives: to meet the minimum requirements of 90 credits for the degree. 
NOTE: Students taking the Plant Science Major may not take 
330-21 1A — Principles of Plant Science for credit. 


SOIL SCIENCE MAJOR 


The soil science major provides a program of specialization in soil science combined with application to an area of 
soils use such as soil fertility and crop growth (soils and crops orientation), or conservation of soil and water (soil 
conservation orientation). Students planning graduate study and a career in research should choose the soil 
research orientation. 

Prof. A. F. Mackenzie, Academic Adviser 
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Required courses, 36 credits 
COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 


330-211B Principles of Plant Science 2 
342-250A Principles of Animal Science.. 2 
334-231B Economics of Agriculture..............::0:0 siteetae 3 YE TART vee A 
360-201A, Statistical Methods |..............:ccsccceeesceeeeesteeeeeneeeresnees 3 
362-230B The Microbial World...............-.+ 3 
372-210A Principles of Soil Science Saas cits acta ote &: 3 
372-250A Geology and Geomorphology......... Aerts nist awk 3 0oRg 
372-310B Soil Chemistry and Fertility... i ek See 3 
372-330B Physical Properties of Soils............... 3 
372-420A Soil Survey.. Saree 3 
372-491A PRONRCTA ce, csencicnsnebanstes 3 
372-493B Project Il. ro 3 
372-496D SRAM NC ori cs sets cescneveevaxue 2 
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GENERAL SOIL SCIENCE ORIENTATION 


Primary electives: 39 credits selected from an approved list in consultation with the Academic Adviser. Free elec- 
tives: to meet the minimum requirement of 90 credits for the degree 


SOILS AND CROPS ORIENTATION e 


Primary electives: 33 credits selected from an approved list in consultation with the Academic Adviser. Free elec- 
tives: to meet the minimum requirement of 90 credits for the degree. 


SOIL CONSERVATION ORIENTATION 


Primary electives: 24 credits selected from an approved list in consultation with the Academic Adviser. Free elec- 
tives to meet the minimum requirement of 90 credits for the degree. 


SOIL RESEARCH ORIENTATION 


Primary electives: 21 credits selected from an approved list in consultation with the Academic Adviser. Free elec- 
tives to meet the minimum requirement of 90 credits for the degree. 


Curriculum for the B.Sc. (Agricultural Engineering) 


The curriculum integrates the fundamentals common to all branches of engineering with the agricultural and biolog- 
ical sciences. It allows students to proceed from an understanding of why and how certain conditions affect plants 
and animals to the design of systems that enhance the condition of the environment and improve food handling and 
processing methods. Graduates have the academic qualifications for registration as professional engineers in any 
province in Canada. 

Prof. R. S. Broughton and R. Kok, Academic Advisers 


Required courses, 61 to 65 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
336-210A Mechanics | 
336-211B Mechanics |! 
336-212A Graphics 
336-216B Materials Science.... 
336-312A Circuit Analysis 
336-341B Strength of Materials 
336-490D Project 
372-210A : Principles of Soil Science 
360-202A Calculus 
360-207A Linear Algebra and Vector Analysis 
360-205B Differential Equations 
360-201A, Statistical Methods l.... 
360-203A Digital Computing | 
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305-240A Thermodynamics 3 
305-346A US US IPE Ly oie (es beaches 1S a ape a oe 3 
. or 
302-311A A feeeReate PMU RSSEEN en ance eee aie gees <3. h.nn ceescry anv cxsas waeteananshaste widen cae, atasio ve ate 4 
303-321A Fie (EAL US (D2 Sie rat 5 de eas a i SR 3 
or 
305-330A PaAEMIE GAO RAGADEANN SS sree sea eterac caves dsvauivacacaarecs  woveperc viccccteersv bined crecbeeeucsedaer 4 
or 
336-305B ethic Bh Coocgls trl fers gpsabe QU lice <a MG re aE: 2 odie oh = ce Seeeemieen lee 
336-418B SO MECHANICS. ane: FOUNGATIONS. cevsvster. aac. sec sate ceecta unt sxcand-aeccouvacts 


An Agronomy or Horticulture Course he 
AN ECONGMICS COURSE: ocho iver corrccsscasviersuvevessvive cess btn Fe Ra reer eT ye 


61-65 

Electives selected in consulation with Academic Adviser. 

A. Advanced Agricultural Engineering — 20 or more credits from: 

COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
336-2 14L SUIVERFIING cocc sss cusicemazegene ah ips useceoma NBs cst tad Fa ee na ta a RS seve ee ea 2 
336-215B Principles of Hydrology Sacseicineanees 3 
336-314A Agricultural StruCtures.. 5.3... 0c .0ss2-0seksenean'et vas fen nemeUrer Rei ene eee eee! 3 
336-315B MECIING DOSIQM.. <cccsescsvsanseseishstonscscelnctex=scesa gy estes Nik ownkallices ei AnD are een 4 
336-320A Systems for Processing FOOd Products ..........cs..cssisovenrsnreerssusescssarepessesaveasss 3 
336-321B Unit. Operations in Food Processing ............ccsessassearseaciethagcmeaavoceues tunings 3 
336-322B Food Production and Processing Waste Management... —- 3 
336-323A Physical Properties of Biological Materials ..............:..::s:csseseeseeseeeeenseeeeneeenes 3 
336-324B Industrial Processes in the Food INUStry .............-c.sesseseecesseeececseetsereseeesenees 3 
336-411B Off-Road- Power MachinGhy iivdascve...00i ss cainexiesnisusns onpnsidited conaysenat eh catasvannaerameanen 3 
336-412A Agricultural Machinery............. 3 
336-413B Materials Handling Systems 3 
336-416B Engineering for Land Development 3 
336-419B Siructurali Design scicisieeu ete ae ya sadn omy RE aa 3 


In special cases graduate level courses may be taken. 


B. Other courses from Faculties of Agriculture or Engineering to round out the student's program and meet the 
requirement of a minimum of 96 credits for the degree. 


Curricula for the B.Sc. (Agr.) Degree in Biological Sciences 


This area of specialization covers many aspects of biology and gives first, a training in fundamentals of science and 
second, an opportunity to develop specialization. All students are required to take certain ‘core’ courses followed 
by required and elective courses related to the chosen specialty to meet a credit total of 90. The aim of the program 
is to develop expertise in applications of biology based on fundamental aspects. 

Professor D. W. Woodland, Coordinator 


Core Courses Required for all major areas of spcialization. (22 credits) 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
332-211A 216 (6) gore si Ua pe alc ga Ui em 5 reer me eee 2 
332-212A Blachemistry |ADOnatORY iegcisk saps aves sttee, inxs pds sarc anes he ome 2 
344-200A Bldlagy.Of OFGAMISH Gt cacti: sesives. conananedvans ati iysarn «dia tes Rapa Ren ome 3 


344-201B BiIOlOgy OF OFGAMISIS Nic resessiosstasurccreciscasciee ti efaaniereinsscibtie ese seae eee 3 
344-202B Gallilar BiOlOGY 5 ciccsss eee teas iaia ace tens senna nea ee 3 
344-205B Principles Of ECOIOGY s+ ciccrsssaaenecckrnarscaispmbins PR re eS 3 
356-201A Introduction to Genetics... 3 
360-201A, B Statistical Methods |.......... 3 
bc) 7) Deer eer sro ery Pn le aes Aya) | eee RS 22 
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BOTANICAL SCIENCES MAJOR 


Botanical Sciences offers foundation courses for those who like to work with green plants or fungi. This is the 
option for anyone planning a career in some aspect of Botany, Mycology or Plant Pathology. 
Prof. R. H. Estey, Academic Adviser 


Required courses, 37 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
Core Courses 
346-252B Plant Anatomy and Histology ... 
346-356A Systematic Botany 
346-353A Plant Physiology 
366-490D Project 
366-496D Seminar 


Elective courses: At least 24 credits selected from the following list in consultation with the Academic Adviser. 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
344-306B Biological Instrumentation 3 
346-251A Plant Histological and Cytological Methods... 3 
346-355A, Special Topic in Botanical Sciences 2 
346-451A Plant Ecology 3 
346-454B Plant Morphology 3 
356-202B Advanced Genetics ... 3 
362-230B The Microbial World... eS. 
362-331B Microbial Ecology as ae 

3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 


ith Beta Noctn cates 


366-301B Introductory Mycology 

366-355A, Special Topic in Plant Pathology .... 
366-402A General Plant Pathology 

366-403B Diseases of Field and Forest Crops 
366-404B Diseases of Horticultural Crops 
366-405A Intermediate Mycology 


Free electives: to meet the minimum requirements of 90 credits for the degree. 


ENVIRONMENTAL BIOLOGY MAJOR 


This program aims at training scientists with basic knowledge in Biology and strong emphasis in Ecology. As ecolo- 
gists they will be best equipped to investigate the scientific aspects of the relationships between organisms and 
their environment and they will be less oriented towards the political and sociological components of the ecosys- 
tem. 

Prof. R. K. Stewart, Academic Adviser 


BIOLOGICAL ORIENTATION 
Required courses, 30 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
Core courses 
344-495D Seminar 
360-203A Digital Computing | ... 
Project (in an appropriate department) 


Elective courses: A minimum of 30 credits selected from the following list in consultation with the Academic 
Adviser. 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
336-215B Principles of Hydrology 
338-201A Introductory Meteorology.... 
346-356A Systematic Botany 
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346-451A SUPA CAPSS TRIAGE SSO) ET a ts a ee UN ae pa Un NE 3 
349-307A Natural History of the Vertebrates ............ccccccesssseeeeeesseeneeenacesseeteceesseeseees 3 
349-311B PEN Secs Recs Rn heat toe he’ cp spb roe THETA ea ianuaensubeoceceeds 3 
349-312A Principles of Systematic Zoology | ... 3 
349-315A Biology of Inland Waters | ................ 3 
349-316B Biology of Inland Waters lI...... Are 3 
349-418A PEITOSIMALAN INGE CONG Wil a2 ccc sx acdec ccs, ssostenievina ysscieneriosvol vasa vacwan schoapooueregs 3 
349-419B ersrestrial Animal EColoay Uo sicccicccscetansaisvacseviaast cs cage eeatbaaecasp- cxqeverscburacee ss 3 
350-444B Soil Fauna: ECCOGy:.<. sa scveccnasstcccaniseet st i 2, 
360-206A Mathematical Methods in ECOlogy ...............:cccccccecseeceeeceeeteeneeeeensneesenseeeneaee 3 
360-610A SSA SINS MGTIO NS Fo scacs Seb usanacerdde tas igasins anacessvus snevackgyaawesdensvacnenatea ce seenbUhs 3 
362-230B PE ME NAIOHO MME MON Chicsiys sods oma ssa acted eiacens sacnkscdeaars caxvoterestoeysasvacbiane svetsaeseeie 3 
372-210A Principles of Soil Science ................ 3 | 
375-401A Fisheries and Wildlife Management . eee | iy 
375-410B MUNCIE COIOOY <arsscrattcretartsactustsraccucctess cher sevaveaignts kovtnccivooversensoverresesasanaees 3 } 
An appropriate Physiology Course bie 
Free electives: To meet the minimum requirements of 90 credits for the degree. 1} 
Prof. R. H. Douglas, Academic Adviser L ¥ | 
fi 
PHYSICAL ORIENTATION q 
Required courses, 45 credits b 
COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS HY 
CGre COUTSER irae So SR ac taa aerere eee 22 
332-339A Introductory Physical Chemistry.... 3 
338-201A Introductory Meteorology............c:ccccccsessseesseseeeseeenes 3 
338-301B BiatRermOc VMN GS sisicdssssseasscecosennccas cehnnssekenersyareasmesneetemae sane ates 
344-495D Environmental Biology SEMINAL ..........-..:ccescceeseesseeeseeseeenereneees eA Ge: 
360-202A MGCL Seo sy vs dit ce nah ove seressgso ted naeres on dconatasapectanetsteschosrmmep ante Sie 
360-203A Digital: Comp tithagd-ccecctvsasteersccsshasens aetoves wrasvrestortetessceescrncte Sioa 
372-210A Principles of Soil Science ...............- Ree pie Cree 3 
Project (in an appropriate Department) .............ccsceneeetereensenseesensresteaneseneeey 3 
45 
Elective courses: A minimum of 24 credits from the following list in consultation with the Academic Adviser. 
COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
332-222B Introductory Analytical Chemistry...........csccscssesssesescesesasnetsensnerasssnsnessssersvess 3 
336-2 15B Principles of Hydrology..........:::csscecceereeees reise | 
338-303A Principles of Atomic and Nuclear PHYSICS ...........:cccccccsseseseteeseseteteereseneeenens 3 
338-304B Physical Basis Of Climate ......:.....:sscsssscnseerccssenecertstserensesanantiaseys 3 
338-308B Biometeorology ..........0.0 3 
338-404B Radiation BIODAYSICS \-...--<cyaccaicarsans rar iayancteeswemsey oes oraveak 3 
346-45 1A PIAL ECONO GY saa san cce aces cence vesonncntanceyacpaeyavesgs cree seaRarbn vex? eS 
360-205B Differential EQUALONS, < 21c5c.- 2. -cbinis ays taasenisccatsanlibeneat snenrmegresy conte smepee rs oncnceces 3 
360-206A Mathematical Methods in ECOIOGY ........:cs:ccssssssesessseseensesesscteseuseesceseesresseneess 3 
360-207A Linear Algebra and Vector AnalySis ..........cccccccecseseeseesecseeeeeeeeeeeseeeseeeeeenteseens 4 
360-610A a ea cla ore | eRe en ae eek ey Rees Eerrevtt ore hr ner Geist 3 
362-230B TeaMiieho bla Wirt sasceseczics sat pacaces tienes iim arose sscrave asc enn 3 
372-330B Physical Properties Of SoiIS..............csssesseescrrearsrcerseeesseessetatzeterecstecoarsanslanss 3 
375-410B Wilallife Ee OlOGysoiescceeatt ses evccrrce. i cenaathapepeevannts Gianna aR RGMES 3 


An instrumentation course 
An appropriate physiology course 


Free electives: To meet the minimum requirements of 90 credits for the degree. 


pe EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


MICROBIOLOGY MAJOR 


Students receive training in fundamental principles and applied aspects of Microbiology. Successful graduates are 
competent to work in government and industrial research laboratories and in the pharmaceutical, fermentation and 
food industries. 

Prof. R. A. MacLeod, Academic Adviser 


MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Required courses, 46 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
Core Courses 
344-306B Biological Instrumentation 
348-330A Technical and Research Writing . 
362-200A Laboratory Methods in Microbiology 
362-230B The Microbial World 
362-337D Frontiers in Microbiology .. Prt ete errr 
362-338A Molecular Biology of Microorganisms... is 
362-492D Project... pete E : 
362-495D Seminar . aye 


Elective courses: A minimum of 24 credits selected from the following list in consultation with the Academic 
Adviser. 


332-222B Introductory Analytical Chemistry 

332-230A* Organic Chemistry | : 

332-324A Quantitative Inorganic Analysis . 

338-301B Eo eet 

360-202A Calculus : 

362-331B Microbial Ecology... 

362-341B Mechanisms of Pathogenicit ty. 

362-438A Immunology 5 an een Gace as eee 
362-442A Food Microbiology and Sanitation pripheneiasiaie, i<saeeta a sera Os 
366-301B Introductoty: MyCOloGY s<.c0:c...seeoeane, Galt eces te ; 

366-406A Virology . 


Free electives: To meet the minimum requirements of 90 crecits for the degree. 
*Replace by another elective if already taken at CEGEP. 


ZOOLOGICAL SCIENCES MAJOR 


This program is a three-pronged one. By careful course selection the candidate may emphasize general zoology, 
entomology or soil and fresh water zoology. Students are given a basic background to proceed into various areas 
of zoological research and into professional work in entomology and applied zoology. Those who plan careers in 
animal taxonomy, zoological field work pest control, etc., are especially advised to consider this area of specializa- 
tion. 

Prof. S. B. Hill, Academic Adviser 


Required courses, 31 to 33 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
Core Courses 
349-206B Histological Techniques in Zoology .......... 
or 
344-306B Biological Instrumentation................ ier 
349-490D ZOoOSy or Entomology: ProjeGti tac. acte oe ars Sere eee er nninsieainnn i 
or 
349-491D 
349-496D Seminar and Literature Review 
Total 


Elective courses: A minimum of 39 credits selected in consultation with the Academic Adviser. Check the 
Announcement for years in which alternating courses are offered. 
21 to 27 credits from the following courses in Entomology and Zoology 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
349-307A Natural’'History: of the Vertebrates i... /ciss.sdsacetcesvrvscsvanci cicesncssszasvavevsttanvecad 
349-308A Comparative Morphology of the Vertebrates 
349-311B Ethology 
349-312A Principles of Systematic Zoology |.... 
349-313B Principles of Systematic Zoology II... 
349-315A Biology of Inland Waters | 
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349-316B Biology of Inland Waters lIl...... 3 
349-418A Terrestrial Animal Ecology | ... 3 
349-419B Terrestrial Animal Ecology Il... 3 
349-422A Parasitology se 3 
349-423B PATAGHOIOGY dl oy. sssecsen tears jenverenieiew 3 
350-330A General EntomolOgy..............0csseseeseeesee Lee RY: 3 
350-331A Insect Morphology |..... ‘ 3 
350-332B ISOCIMONOHOIG QV Ny cos sstacsveachi den Seascesahe liane ee er 
350-350B Insect Development and Physiology ...........cccccccscescecscesvessesesececssvee eee | 
350-440B SUSSMAN ETMOMOISGY sash iys,-tassdectlic satus Nerssacantors omen ems ere 3 
350-442A Arachnida and Other Terrestrial Arthropods..... 3 
350-444B Ol -aURa ECOIDY, 2.3. od. ease eR 3 
350-446B ADICUNUTG. ooo 3 
350-452A Economic Entomology | 3 
350-453B Economic Entomology II cas eel 
350-454A PRASTARISECIS..«s.0.cc01sosnatnzened eel eeaee Oona EERO eS eee eam ease 3 
In addition: 


3 to 12 credits from: Animal Science, Nutrition & Dietetics, Genetics 

3 to 12 credits from: Agriculture, Agronomy, Botany, Horticulture, Microbiology, Plant Pathology 
3 to 9 credits from: Renewable Resources Development, Soil Science, Woodland Resources 

3 to 9 credits from: Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics 

Free electives: To meet the minimum requirements of 90 credits for the degree. 


Curricula for the B.Sc. (Agr.) Degree in Renewable Resources Development 


Students registered in any of the 6 Majors of this Group can expect to gain a comprehensive overview of renewa- 
ble resources, the socio-economic implications of development and planning as well as a thorough knowledge of 
the basic science disciplines involved. 

Professor A. R. C. Jones, Coordinator 


Core of required courses for all major areas of specialization - 26-28 credits. 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
334-200A Eniciples OF ECOROMNCS ec, i ccaccasneis conse setossrs sit sca pteaatraler eke anphaeeasSaniea Se cassie 3 
334-333B Resource Economics 3 
344-2058 Principles of Ecology es: 
352-300A Communications — Extension Methods ..............:::sssseesresscesseensseestestentesees 3 
360-201A, B Sighistical MathodS 1; «. ...scacis usccinaper ceases sainsssscdsesste GR ee 3 
370-230A Introductory Sociology.......... : ena 
375-300B Renewable Resources............ 3 
375-491D SOONER cet ars sects cesocacnoa rasa cio ame TOM IA SD 2 
375-496D Project | (or a project in an approved Dept. or Division) 

or 
375-497D ett oS Beth se sg 9p asad hac pa cores sansion tar ates Samet teats sone tv chese ins cs Wc era.oumnanee eee 3-5 


AGRICULTURAL LAND PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT MAJOR 


This major prepares the student to carry out development and experiment with solutions of integrated resource 
management in terms of optimal land use under any given set of economic, social and ecological conditions. 

In consultation with the academic adviser the student selects a program that includes the following required and 
elective courses. 
Prof. J. F. G. Millette, Academic Adviser 


Required courses, 46-48 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
WON sca cacdPascie casi ss aseeaatarazene tees 26-28 
336-215B Principles of Hydrology....... oe 
338-201A Introductory Meteorology... Psa 
372-210A Principles of Soil Science 3 
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372-250A Geology and Geomorphology 
372-321A Principles of Soil Rating 
372-325B Principles of Land Planning. 
372-420A Soil Survey 


Elective courses 


Primary electives: a minimum of 14 credits selected from the following list in consultation with the Academic 
Adviser. 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
334-410A Land and Resource Appraisal... 
336-214L Surveying 
336-416B Engineering for La 
336-418B Soil Mechanics and Foundations 
358-332D Landscape Architecture 
370-341A The Urban Community ............- 
370-360B Rural Sociology .. ras Sa sae 
372-330B Physical Properties of Soils....... 
374-200B Forest RESOUICES ............04....-scteenns : 
375-448A Topics in Landscape | 
375-449B Topics in Landscape II 


Free electives may be selected from all courses offered on the Macdonald College Campus or on the Montreal 
Campus of McGill University in consultation with the Academic Adviser to meet the minimum requirement of 90 
credits. 


———_— $$ 


COMMUNITY RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT MAJOR 


An interdisciplinary study of the development, use and management of natural and community resources for 
human needs. Integration of the physical, social, economic and institutional approaches to the development of an 
area's resources. Emphasis on public policy considerations affecting resource use and the attempts by citizens 
and government agencies to increase the economic opportunity and quality of life of communities and their sur- 
rounding regions. 

Prof. M. Chevrier, Academic Adviser 


Required Courses: 32-34 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
Core courses (less 372-230B) 
336-215B Principles of Hydrology 
372-210A Principles of Soil Science 


Primary Electives: a minimum of 24 credits from the following courses to constitute a primary area of specialization, 
to be chosen by the student with the approval of the Academic Adviser. 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
330-211B Principles of Plant Science 
334-231B Economics of Agriculture 
334-430B Agriculture, Food and Resource Policy 
342-250A Principles of Animal Science 
360-203A Digital Computing | 
352-301B Community Development. 
370-360B Rural Sociology 
372-321A Principles of Soil Rating 
374-200B Forest Resources 
375-333A Physical and Biological Aspects of Pollution |.. 
375-334B Physical and Biological Aspects of Pollution Il. 
375-411B Recreation Resources Management 
330-410B Comparative Agriculture 
330-310B Food for Man-Agriculture and Society 


WOWWWWWWWWWM WW 
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354-303A Agriculture et Ressources Renouvelables dans les 
CEE ie telg (C15 127s 2 2 OE arto SSE 3 
375-200B REO SEO MERU eosteou tech eran (ar coves ceaeee hd doa sna VE SGUis «ava naeniescacseTecésaay sbavesscoseesseedues eee 


Free Electives: to meet the minimum of 90 credits for the degree 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONSERVATION MAJOR 


This major is designed to give the student a general background in the areas of renewable natural resources -air, 
water, land, forests and wildlife. Not only the physical, but also the social and political ramifications of resource 
development are examined Courses equip the student with the information and skills to qualify him to make 
informed choices and to function in a variety of resource development and management positions. 

Academic Adviser 


Required Courses, 35-37 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
Gore GOULSOS a sis svces ces suetaue waves teres eae oe oa oe a cents Sea sane aes 26-28 
336-215B Principles of Hydrology ‘% SRS TRS 
338-201A Introductory Meteorology.............066 Gaby Iavseen Seedy ie ae PEER PAE Sewanee eee 3 
372-210A Principles of Soil Scianee. 25.03scc.: canes eeceoe aes ae erates 3 


Primary Electives: a minimum of 24 credits selected from the following list. 
COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT 


330-211B Principles of Planit SCIENCE :.../.:.<.scpviecessstherdves cece oe oees Deka 2 
338-308B Biometeorology ............ A So a eS ras 3 
346-451B PIR ECOIOGY sce ceenccossscvvvs vocab crteiben ooauuuato debe adae ue btage eae eaten aaa eye 3 
349-315A BislogyoF Inland: Waters 2s.2cices, tis ceeawesneates es ote an eee eee 3 
349-316B Biology of Inland Waters Il.............c08 : 3 
356-203A Heredity, Evolution, and Society = Bae cr 
362-230B THR! MiGFOB ial WV OMG... st c<c gence. cczascacdscsdenscesvateabunt eluss tes ovagatenins the emg nee 3 
362-331B Microbial Ecology.............. 3 
372-321A Principles of Soil Rating........ 3 
372-325B Principles of Land Planning... 2 
372-420A Soll SHIVEYn .cemaarele 3 
374-200B Forest Resources .. si 3 
375-200B SOMSGEMAUON asks ssecscAdevecnsespuesoipssneredeasneUeiotunresaets 3 
375-333A Physical and Biological Aspects of Pollution | 3 
375-334B Physical and Biological Aspects of Pollution II sz SRT 
375-401A Fisheries and Wildlife ManageMennt ...............:ccccceceeeceteeteteentrrerrneasenteersees 4 
375-414A Policy and Politics of Renewable Resources 

Development ............::::cecsceeererees So Ness Sa eh os Beara my a Serer Veta 3 
375-437B Assessing Environmental Impact ................:...65 2 
375-448A Topics in Landscape | a 
375-449B Topics in Landscape II 2 


Free electives: to meet the minimum of 90 credits for the degree. 


———————_— 


LANDSCAPE MAJOR 


This major draws together a body of knowledge from the biological sciences and the human, social and behavi- 
oural fields. Skills and resources are related through the design process. Research, analysis of information, synthe- 
sis and concept development form a part of this process. Through a knowledge of the natural sciences, the student 
will examine and plan projects in a variety of urban and regional landscapes. This program is of interest to students 
planning to continue with studies leading to professional careers in Landscape Architecture and the related fields. 
Prof. D. W. Graham, Academic Adviser 


Required courses, 39-41 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
Ore COUISES....:..:. <:cranaecinpe es Re ere eee en wae aan ee ee 26-28 
336-215B Principles of Hydrology:..csaaces canes eeca es tekar tae ee eer 3 
372-210A Principles.of Soil Science: :s.:.ccssscsrsecttepeletegetes ya certs meamats aban eee 3 
. = 35 
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375-448A Topics in Landscape | 

375-449B Topics in Landscape II 

358-332A Landscape Architecture 
Total 


Primary Electives: A minimum of 30 credits from the following list. 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT 
*301-001A History of Architectural Theory | 
(Montreal Campus) 
*301-102B History of Architectural Theory II 
(Montreal Campus) 

*301-012A Freehand Drawing | (Montreal Campus)............... 
*301-013B Freehand Drawing || (Montreal Campus) 
*301-214A Freehand Drawing III (Montreal Campus). 
*301-230B Landscape (Montreal Campus)............- 
*301-235A Site Usage (Montreal Campus) cad tiaeee nec eae 
*301-431B Civic Design (Montreal Campus)..........-.::000 

334-410A Land and Resource Appraisal............... 

336-210A Mechanics |.. 

336-212A GAO CS isi. cos sess xenmets 

336-214L Surveying..... Se ee, 

336-4 16B Engineering for Land Development 

346-451A PHAGUEGOIOGY: cas. <coScccs.ccasvescseec-paneoneaatunaies 

370-341A The Urban Community 

370-360B Rural Sociology 

372-321A Principles of Soil Rating 

372-325B Principles of Land Planning... 

372-420A Soil Survey 

374-200B Forest Resources 

375-411B Recreation Resource Management 


* Approval of instructor required. 


Free electives may be selected from all courses offered on the Macdonald Cdlege Campus or on the Montreal 
Campus of McGill University in consultation with the Academic Adviser to meet the minimum requirement of 90 
credits. 


RESOURCE ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT MAJOR 


Students in this Major will concentrate on the interaction of social and economic systems and their impact on the 
human environment through the emphasis on economics and management courses. 
Academic Adviser 


Required courses, 26-28 credits 


Primary electives: at least 30 credits from the following courses constitute a prinary area of specializatiion These 
are chosen by the student and approved by the academic adviser. Introductory courses in economics and man- 
agement must be elected early in the course sequences to meet prerequisite requirements to other courses. 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
*154-250D Intro. Economic Theory 
*154-302D Money and Banking 
*154-425D Economics of Ecology 
*154-317D Economic Statistics ... 
*280-221A Behavioural Science.. 
*280-222B Behavioural Science 
*280-330D Elements of Marketing 
*280-410D Commercial Law 
*280-300D Management Accounting 
*160-211D Comparative Government 

334-231B Economics of Agriculture 
360-203A Digital Computing | 
360-202A Calculus 
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Secondary electives: at least 18 credits of related courses from any area of specialization that can be related to 
renewable resources developmen, including the area of primary interest. 

Free electives: to meet the minimun requirements of 90 credits for the degree. 

*Offered on the McGill campus. 


WILDLIFE RESOURCES MAJOR 


This Major concentrates on the bological resources emphasizing the co-development of competence in wildlife 
ecology and other complementary disciplines. It leads to work in resource planning, wildlife socio-economics, wild- 
life administration, wildlife management and wildlife resource evaluation. 

Prof. R. Titman, Academic Adviser 


Required courses, 47-50 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
WOK COMBOS? asses neateros aliawe civas sansa su. Souk tabu Worst Gass os ae a eT 26-28 
346-356A Systematic Botany. 4 
346-451A Flant-E@loGy x aiwidianticcenne 3 
349-307A Natural distory of Vertebrates 3 
375-401A Fisheries and Wildlife Management . = 3S Aree | 
375-410B Wilellife ©GOIOGY 2..csscsckovaccxstevacensccesueanqndestser cnsbemss ay verre aire aap ea 3 
375-415A Law anc the Protection of Fauna and Flora ........ iad ease eee eee ee 2 
372-230B The! Physical: Environment: -: :. 5526225 sc. 252s 1aseax, oncnetasvaneeeaeeeeenece eee eee 
or any two of 
336 215B Principles of Hydrology............06 IN re Cee 
338-201A IVFOGUCOFY MELCOPGIOQY”. os, ices ccss.csssssvsscasccsencececssovs¢ nerd ene ee 
372-210A Principles of Soil Science ......... : 
47-50 


Primary Electives: a minimum of 24 credits selected from the following list in consultation with the Academic 
Adviser 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
342-301B Principles Of Animal BreSdin gsc aws.s.c. sais co. sdevnseievscvaavngnecdaceeeedensnentbeenes veces 3 
342-323A Mammiédiian Physiology...........-.:0+ = 4 
342-330A Fundarrentals of Nutrition ..............0..000 ighuMUiawss eae ee 3 
342-332B AppliedAnimal Nutrition ......... aah asugu cv san ted USE RSDIan aN anions Fates Eemoma aston aa NG 3 
342-422B Reprodictive Physiology .............::cccceeeeeees 3 
349-308B Compaiative Morphology of the Vertebrates ee 
349-310A ENOWOGF 25s Scans sas vassdeearncaes eo arte ee ae eee Sen eee Pe 3 
349-315A Blologyof Inland Waters! < cccasissccsccscarezssnstatvin venyaskstbavataauscsnstacneseaasoenestuters 3 
349-418A Terrestral Animal Ecology | ......... 3 
349-419B Terrestral Animal Ecology ll....... é: sh 3 
349-422A Parasitclogy I............ sSeos nes goin aanins Coe TNT aks Tara 3 
349-4238 Erne le Go 10) a | repmener Mercere hers pe eee a DELL tae cnr en ep eee eT 3 
350-330A GeneraiEntomology........ Rr rc SERED 3 
356-201A Introduction to Genetics............... 3 
356-202B Advane3d Genetics ...........cccce 3 
356-203A Heredity, Evolution and Society ... 3 
374-200B Forest RESOUICES ...........:ceesesnrees amen eae es = 3 
374-330A PF eitea HOLBSBIN 5 iicizgase coxsceascimzanestoaueah igasas sae sees baeenaseatesdh Gn iatna eeemaee a 3 
374-440B SY FDTT| 17 = aa ean a ec mee ce Beart Mee ean se ne PL Ee reac 3 
375-200B Gansenation «acc ctaeasiee 3 
375-411B Recreaton Resource Management.. = a 3 
375-420A Topics i Ornithology ...........:sceee jp gaajusabuchi ss Gases aTvAT RET) akan aaa 3 
375-437B Assessing Environmental Impact ........... Bile te aeae 0 esr cy ten eas ees eae 2 


Secondary electives: a minimum 92f 18 credits in related courses selected in consultation with Academic Adviser. 
Free electives: to meet the minimum requirement of 90 credits for the degree. 
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Curricula for the B.Sc. (F.Sc.) Degree in Food and Consumer Sciences 


This area of specialization offers the student a number of related Majors in the field of Food and Consumer Sci- 
ences. Depending on the Major completed, the student is a) prepared to serve the community in all types of con- 
sumer information services, b) has the necessary background to become a Home Economics Specialist Teacher, 
c) can enter the professions of dietetics, food technology, or food administration, d) can proceed to a career in 
research and development, or e) do graduate work in the different scientific fields. 

Prof. E.S. idziak, Coordinator 


Core courses: Required by all students taking the non-professional Majors within the Food and Consumer Sci- 
ences area of specialization — 14-16 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
332-211A Biochemistry | : Ket ; wees 
8332-212A Biochemistry Laboratory 
360-201A,B Statistical Methods | Sit: 
362-230B The Microbial World. tee me 
377-490D Food and Consumer Sciences Project | 
or 
377-491D Food and Consumer Sciences Project II 


Students entering without any organic chemistry must take Organic Chemistry | (332-230A) in their first term. 


CONSUMER SERVICES MAJOR 


This Major is directed to subject matter dealing with areas of consumer interests and problems. By a judicious 
selection of electives, students may concentrate on nutrition, economics, communications arts, etc., as related to 
consumer education. Graduates find careers in Consumer Information Services, Marketing Research and the Com- 
munication Media. 

Prof. C.L. Henneberry, Academic Adviser 


Required courses, 37-39 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
Core courses: (page xx) ..... : Seetieee sites: = 13-15 
334-200A Principles of Economics 1....... 
334-201B Principles of Economics |I.. 
344-202B Cellular Biology EP ee RAAT eS 
376-214A Food Fundamentals |............. 
376-217B Food Fundamentals || 
381-330A Consumer Education | 
381-331B Consumer Education Il ee 
386-232A Textiles — Natural and Man-made Fibres.................. 


Elective courses: To meet the minimum requirements of 90 credits for the degree. Chosen in consultation with the 
Academic Adviser. 


NUTRITION MAJOR 


The graduate from a nutrition Major has a narrow but challenging and unlimited future. Normally the graduate will 
continue on to further studies preparing for careers in research or as specialist in nutrition for government agen- 
cies, particularly those agencies concerned with the maintenance of the good health of our society 

Prof. H.J. Hueckel, Academic Adviser 


Required courses, 53-55 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
Core courses: (page Xx)..... 
332-222B Introductory Analytical Chemistry meth ee 
332-324A Quantitative inorganic Analysis’. 2082.2 os as tt oneveec ek eee ag 
332-451A Food Analysis | 
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332-234B Py Ai Tecan ists" 3) [SR SNe AL hale ete Ca a ah ab Ea pea ; 


3 
342-323A Mammalian Physiology...... 4 
342-330A Fundamentals of Nutrition........ pee 3 
342-331B Fundamentals of Human Nutrition......... 3 
344-200A Biology of Organisms l...........0..00:00c00- : 3 
344-202B FeV Ciro EMS £1112 (0) gree So WAS set a eta eh ae ae RE ARs aR Sy 3 
376-214A SOREN STACECCS G CLR Us gases oa Soe. Cue aa SR cape Been ng ta oe ba Se oa 3 
382-207B Normal Human Nutrition .... 3 
382-436A Applied Human Nutrition 2 
382-443A Diet Therapy .................0008 4 


53-55 


Elective courses: To meet the minimum requirements of 90 credits for the degree, chosen in consultation with the 
Academic Adviser. 


FOOD CHEMISTRY MAJOR 


This selection of courses is intended for those who look to careers as food or foodstuffs chemists in industry or the 
public services. The selection is also appropriate for those who may wish to proceed to graduate work in food sci- 
ence, biochemistry, nutritional sciences, or clinical chemistry 

Prof. B.E. Baker, Academic Adviser 


Required courses, 55 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 

ROrecourses: (PAGE KX)... v:....cvs0c. ssteasneets - ncaa, esd aaeie ee 

332-231B Organic Chemistry Il... Se : a ota ere 

332-222B Introductory Analytical Chemisty is siseiee <9 soap idee paeeeaes See ane 

332-234B Biochemistry Il... ee ig ea eee er eat ee sc 

332-324A Quantitati ive Inorganic Analysis .. Se eee nr ee 

332-333A Chemical Syntheses and Laboratory Techniques 

332-339A Introductory Physical Chemistry............... : os 

332-340B Advanced Physical Chemistry... : Rep as 

332-434B Chemical Structure and Instrumentation ... 

332-451A FooosAnalysisili..- ot scesscies sceauiee 

332-452B Food Analysis Il . Rereur: 

342-330A Fundamentals of Nutrition... eR ee 

342-331B Fundamentals of Human Nutrition 

or 

344-202B Cellular Biology .. Sa swek eee tre ee sR seri ter 3 

362-442A Food Microbiology and Sanitatio (0,4 Serer Ree 3 best karin 

377-495D Food and Consumer Sciences Seminar |.... efi eau eee 1 
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Elective courses: To meet the minimum requirement of 90 credits for the degree. Chosen in consultation with 


the Academic Adviser. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION MAJOR 


A wide choice of management careers exists in the Food Industry. Graduates may choose from opportunities in 
food service areas of public restaurants, cafeterias, catering services, in-plant feeding, the armed services, institu- 
tional operations, as well as in the related fields of sales and advertising. 

Prof. D.A. Raymond, Academic Adviser 


Required courses, 51-53 credits. 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
Gore Courses (DaQe XX) .,.<c-cssaaa serasee Steno ctaa bent 2 has Saath babrsas Se ie 
334-200A Principles of Economics | 
334-201B Principles of Economics |! me 
344-202B GallularBidlogy......5..2.525.. ces... testi conel neve iaeeicae Bela tants aa eeneemeer eae 
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368-301A Psychology 

376-214A Food Fundamentals |... 

376-217B Food Fundamentals |! 

380-242A Management theories and practices 

380-343B Accounting and Cost Control 

380-345D Food Service Production Management .............cccccesseeeseestesereereseeteseneesstens 
380-446A Personnel Management Fe RR Ce MORES tose kote i 
382-212B Basic Nutrition ieee cre. 

384-422A Instructional Communications 


51-53 


Elective courses to meet the requirement of 90 credits for the degree. Chosen in consultation with the Academic 
Adviser. Note: For continuing students only. For new students see the curriculum for the B.Com. degree majoring in 
food services administration (page xx) 


Majors leading to membership in professional associations 
[ee SATO reer sees LE" 


DIETETICS MAJOR 


Requirements for admission to the Corporation of Dietitians of Québec and the Canadian Dietetic Association 
include a Bachelor's degree with credits in specified courses, plus supervised clinical experience in areas of nutri- 
tion, administration and community nutrition. Graduates are qualified for position in health service institutions and 
may elect to specialize in one area of dietetic practice after graduation. 

Professors H.L. Maconochie, Academic Adviser 


Program for students registered in U-1 1975-76 


Required courses, 81-83 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
Core courses (page xx) 

332-234B Biochemistry || 
342-323A Mammalian Physiology 
342-330A Fundamentals of Nutrition 
342-331B Fundamentals of Human Nutrition... 
344-200A Biology of Organisms l.... 
344-202B Cellular Biology 
356-203A Heredity, Evolution and Society 
368-301A Psychology 
370-230A Introductory Sociology: Society today 
376-214A Food Fundamentals | 
376-215B Food Fundamentals I! . 
376-312A Advanced Foods 
380-343A Accounting and Cost Control 
380-442A Organization and Management 
380-443B Food Service Production Management 
380-444A Personnel Management | 
380-445B Personnel Management II 
380-242A Management Theories and Practices. 
382-305A Normal Human Nufrition 
382-435B Applied Human Nutrition 
382-441A Diet Therapy | 
382-442B Diet Therapy II 
384-320B Instructional Communications 


Electives: to make up 90 credits required for the degree. 
Program for students registered in U-1 1976-77 and subsequent years 


The curriculum extends over seven semesters (terms) with general and professional courses (stages of profes- 
sional formation) in each year. There are four levels of these courses, Levels | and II extend the winter term from 


ACADEMIC PROGRAM& CURRICULUM 


May to early June. Level IV (seventh term) consists of 16 weeks of supervised clinical experience, following com- 
pletion of the baccalaureate program. Each stage of professional formation serves as a prerequisite for the follow- 
ing one. They are listed in sequence according to the number and letter. The student must successfully complete 
each level before proceeding to the next. 


Required courses, 97 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
Gore'courses:(Page Kx) siccainacnniseak ms , 13 

332-234B Biochemistry Il. : A ary RENE ees eee. 
342-323A Bytes IAAEH NEL REN! 2D SOL 5 5 ss 5 cy rasta as eau runevae akties saeavoste ao cae gant iben eee 4 
342-330A Fundamentals of Nutrition.. : 3 
342-331B Fundamentals of Human Nutrition. ee Se iia ee eS 
342-424B Metabolic Endocrinology & Gastro- Intestinal Physiology. ast 3 Wit 
344-202B Cellular Biology ....... rere se ey. 3 | 
376-214A Food Fundamentals | 3 j 
376-217B Food Fundamentals |! . : 3 Hh 
380-242A Management theories and practices... a emrece 3 Mii 
380-343B Accounting and‘ Cost Control ::.cscciss:cee ctor ee ees 3 | y 
380-345D Food Service Production Management ................::ccceeeeeee 4 | ca 
380-446A Personnel Management 4 Vy 
382-207B Normal Human Nutrition ; SE cheat ae 3 ! a } 
382-208D Stage of Professional Formation Level |. 4 
382-309B Stage of Professional Formation Level Il ..........::seeseeeeres 7 Ra 
382-409B Stage of Professional Formation Level Illl.............::ssecenee 7 ‘iat 
382-4 10D Stage of Professional Formation Level IV .............0..... 15 Ral 
382-436A Applied Human Nutrition............cccceseeeee 2 
382-443A DGTP AOVADY: Sori cisscsccheystcsortvoesacosentuts acini ewer 4 
384-422A Instructional COMMUNICATIONS ..............cccceesceeeeeeeeseseeuees 3 

a 97 


Electives: to make up 106 credits required for the degree, Psychology and Sociology are recommended. 


FOOD SCIENCE MAJOR 


The course selection reflects the requirements for membership in the professional association of Food Technolo- 
gists. Graduates find employment in the areas responsible for product quality control, food processing manage- 
ment, industrial research and development, or they may continue to do graduate studies in the applied sciences. 
Prof. H.J.T. Beveridge, Academic Adviser 


Required courses: 64-66 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 

REE. COMIPSO SUSAN Nes ses 50d acs es eee tes Foapae aoe cvalis kp nanes Seeaaeenpaaava ar een 13-15 
332-222B Introductory Analytical Chemistry..........cccccccccceecsesesteseessenenseeeseeteceteeeeenee 3 
332-234B Biochemistry Wi.-....ctscst-<.taetvens eisai cassenreteianass Disa ke De 3 
332-324A Quantitative Inorganic Analysis ... er oe A 
332-339A Introductory Physical Chemistry... 3 
332-451A Food Analysis | 3 
332-452B Food Analysis II 3 
334-200A Principles of Economics | 3 
336-320A Systems for Processing Food Products ... = A ccpantat oe 
342-330A Fundamentals of Nutrition.............e0cee = : 3 
348-330A Technical & Research Writing .. a me 3) 
358-444B Fruit & Vegetable Processing... x 3 
360-203A Digital Computing | ........-..:-:: seers 3 
q 362-442A Food Microbiology and Sanitation ........ 3 
a 376-214A Food Fundamentals I sciccis:..:...c.s:<d: coset eee beet nasneearese pra iomese 3 
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376-340A Chemistry of Food Products | 
376-341B Chemistry of Food Products II 
377-497D Food and Consumer Sciences Seminar 


64-66 


Elective courses: To meet the minimum requirement of 90 credits for the degree. Chosen in consultation with Aca- 
demic Adviser. 


Curriculum for the B.Ed. Degree Majoring in Home Economics 


This program leads to a B.Ed. degree majoring in home economics. The student registers for two years in the 
School of Food Science (Macdonald Campus) followed by one year in the Faculty of Education (Montreal Cam- 
pus). Graduates also receive a Teaching Permit for secondary schools in Québec which is replaced by a Teaching 
Certificate after two years of successful teaching. This program also prepares the student for extension communi- 
cations positions in home economics 
Mrs. E. Murphy, Academic Adviser 


Required courses, 42 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
370-341A The Urban Community 
376-214A Food Fundamentals | 
376-217B Food Fundamentals || 
378-332A Family Studies Development 
378-331B Family Management 
381-330A Consumer Education | 
381-331B Consumer Education I! 
382-212B Basic Nutrition 
384-422A Instructional Communications 
386-220B Contemporary Clothing Construction 
386-322B Psychological and Social Bases of Clothing 
386-232A Textiles — Natural.and Man-made Fibres 
*426-298A Applied Design 
*436-375A/B Approaches to Teaching Housing and Design 


*(Presented by Faculty of Education on Macdonald campus) 


Elective courses: To meet the minimum requirements of 60 credits. Chosen in consultation with Academic Adviser. 
A further 30 credits will be taken in the Faculty of Education for completion of the degree. 


Major leading to a B.Com. Degree in Food Services Administration 


Careers in hotel, motel, and tourist management and in the management of restaurants, cafeterias, food service 
category and related areas are open to graduates of this major. 
Prof. D.A. Raymond, Academic Adviser 


Required courses at Macdonald College - 31 credits 


COURSE NUMBER SUBJECT CREDITS 
362-442A Food Microbiology and Sanitation ... 
376-214A Food Fundamentals | 
376-217B Food Fundamentals |! 
377-490D Food and Consumer Sciences Project | ... 
380-242A Management theories and practices 
380-345D Food Service Production Management... 
382-212B Basic Nutrition 
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DESCRI& OF COURSES 
PLUS THREE ELECTIVES: Selected from the following 
334-230B eM O EAE rtd COL Nea ICM Neca cook ss paca ay ope ide pen ccta dues fusvecieatcvcessdussaasésyasavayssncdves 8 
368-301A (CEA PRR? SE Ca Oe nC SS SN Rn 3 
370-342B Social Processes and Social Institutions 3 
370-350A Research Methods for Social Surveys .. 3 
375-411B Recreation Resource Managemenrt....... 3 
376-413B Product Development................05...68 3 
380-446A Personnel Managemernt............ 4 
384-422A RGGHONALGOMMMIEMICHHONS 2, 5-154 5ccag,<c..50 cose sysosnsseacceseuwssetovsnsaegenrsasseyans 3 


4.6 ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


By special agreement, the Nova Scotia Agricultural 
College, Truro, N.S., has arranged to provide their 
students with a program of study permitting transfer 
to the upper years in Agriculture or Food Science at 
Macdonald College. Students who have completed 
such a program of study with satisfactory standing 
in courses equivalent to those of the B.Sc. (Agr.), 
the B.Sc. (Agr.Eng.) and the B.Sc. (F.Sc.) curricula 
will be admitted to the appropriate years of the pro- 
gram, provided that their overall averages, and their 
grades in individual courses are considered satis- 
factory by the Committee on Admissions. 


4.7 REQUIREMENTS FOR 
GRADUATION 


The minimum requirements for graduation are a 
C.G.P.A. of 2.00 with the minimum credit require- 
ments for the major. Students majoring in Agricul- 
tural Engineering are also required to have at least 
650 hours experience in some phase of agricultural 
engineering work approved by the Agricultural Engi- 
neering Department. No summer work or practical 
experience requirements need be met in the case of 
students registered in other majors. 


5 DESCRIPTION OF 


COURSES 


5.1 AGRICULTURE 


330-211B PRINCIPLES OF PLANT SCIENCE. (2 
Credits; 3 lectures). Plants as the basic food 
resource for man. The relation between plants and 
different segments of the ecosystem with respect to 
ability to manage the system. 

Professors Taper and Steppler 


330-310B FOOD FOR MAN-AGRICULTURE AND 
SOCIETY. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and one 2-hr. con- 
ference). This course will develop understanding 
and awareness of agriculture's role in society. The 
nature of agriculture, the impact of changes in agri- 
Cultural technology on society and on environment, 
use of natural resources by agriculture, and present 


and future role of agriculture in developed and less 
developed countries will be examined. 
Professor Steppler 


330-310A Same as above. Given on the Montreal 
Campus. 


330-4108 COMPARATIVE AGRICULTURE. (3 
Credits; 2 lectures and 1 conference). A study of 
international agriculture; physical, biological and 
social resource bases for agriculture in developing 
countries; land tenure and marketing; technology 
transfer and aid programs; sugar, cassava and ani- 
mal production systems; rural development pro- 
grams. 

Professors Donefer, Steppler, van Lierop and 
Warkentin 


330-495D SEMINAR AND ASSIGNMENT. (2 
Credits; 1 lecture). Preparation, presentation and 
discussion of reports upon approved agricultural 
subjects chosen in consultation with staff members 
of the departments concerned. 

Professor Bible 


5.2 CHEMISTRY 


332-110A INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (3 Credits; 
3 lectures). The course will be comprised of 
discussions and problems in writing and balancing 
equations, chemical equilibrium and mass action, 
stoichiometry, colligative properties and solution 
laws 

Professor G.O. Henneberry 


332-211A BIOCHEMISTRY I. (2 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures, Prerequisite: 332-230A). Chemistry of car- 
bohydrates, lipids, proteins and nucleic acids; 
enzymes coenzymes and enzyme kinetics; intro- 
duction to intermediary metabolism. 

Professor Hueckel 


332-212A BIOCHEMISTRY LABORATORY. (2 
Credits; 1 lecture, 1 lab. Corerequisite: 332-211A or 
equivalent). The laboratory use of ionic strength and ~ 
pH; the chemical properties of carbohydrates, lip- 
ids, proteins and enzymes; the instruction of labora- 
tory techniques such as titration, chromatography, 
the use of the analytical balance and the pH meter. 
Professor Hueckel 


~ 
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332-222B INTRODUCTORY ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and 1 lab.). An 
introduction to practical qualitative and quantitative 
Chemistry. The lecture material will cover hydrolysis 
reactions; sampling and sample preparation; the 
theory of acidimetry; methods of group separation. 
Professor G.O. Henneberry 


332-230A ORGANIC CHEMISTRY I. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures and 1 lab.). Fundamental concepts of 
organic chemistry; structure, nomenclature and 
properties of typical aliphatic and aromatic com- 
pounds, lipids, carbohydrates and proteins. Labora- 
tory work includes exercises on recrystallization, 
distillation, extraction, chromatography and some 
simple organic preparations 

Professor Baker 


332-231B ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Il. (3 Credits; 2 
lectures and 1 lab.; Prerequisite: 332-230A). Intro- 
duction to organic synthesis and reactions of func- 
tional groups of aliphatic, aromatic and hetercyclic 
compounds. Basic concepts of Sn1 and Sn2 dis- 
placement reactions, resonance, geometrical and 
optical isomerism, free radicals and polarimetry. 
Laboratory work inoludes the preparation, purifica- 
tion and studies on the properties of several organic 
compounds 

Professor Baker 


332-234B BIOCHEMISTRY Il. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures and 1 lab.; Prerequisite: 332-232A). Regula- 
tion of anabolism and catabolism in man and 
domestic animals; the action of hormones; alimen- 
tary digestion and absorption; urinary and fecal 
excretion. 

Professor Hueckel 


332-324A QUANTITATIVE INORGANIC ANALY- 
SIS. (3 Credits; 1lectures and 1 lab.; Prerequisite: 
332-222B). A development of the quantitative 
methods introduced in Chemistry 332-222B. The 
course will consist of discussions and _ practical 
work in redoximetry; ion exchange resins; poten 
tiometric analysis; colorimetry and some of the the- 
ory of |.R. and N.M.R. analyses 

Professor G.O. Henneberry 


332-333A CHEMICAL SYNTHESES AND LAB. 
TECHNIQUES. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and 1 lab.; 
Prerequisite: 332-231B). Principles of organic syn- 
thesis. Stress will be laid on laboratory procedures 
and methodology. 

Professor B.E. Baker 


332-339A INTRODUCTORY PHYSICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY. (3 Credits; 3 lectures and 1 lab.). Introduction 
to kinetic theory, thermodynamics, properties of liq- 
uids and solids; chemical equilibrium and the law of 
mass action, phase rule, properties of solutions, 
surface and colloid chemistry, chemical kinetics, 
photochemistry, electrochemistry and radioactivity. 
Professor Anastassiadis 
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332-3408 ADVANCED PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 

(3 Credits; 2 lectures and 1 lab.; Prerequisite: 332- 
339A). An advanced course in thermodynamics, 
molecular structure, kinetics, properties of electro- 
lytes, absorption, macromolecules and quantum 
aspects of physical chemistry. 

Professor Anastassiadis 


332-434B CHEMICAL STRUCTURE AND 
INSTRUMENTATION. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and 1 
lab.; Prerequisites: 332-333A, 360-202A). Modern 
concepts of atomic and molecular structures. Bond 
energies and reaction mechanisms. Determinations 
of purity and structure of chromatographic and 
spectrometric techniques. 

Professors Baker and Anastassiadis 


332-451A FOOD ANALYSIS I. (3 Credits; 2 lec- 
tures and 1 lab.; Prerequisite: 332-232A). Proximate 
analysis. Chemical examinations of sugars, 
starches, cereals, oil seeds, fat and fat products, 
fruits, dairy and meat products. Vitamins, food col- 
ours, flavours. Contaminants. Physiochemical 
methods used in food analysis. 

Professor Anastassiadis 


332-452B FOOD ANALYSIS Il. (3 Credits; 2 lec- 
tures and 1 lab.; Prerequisite: 332-45 1A). A special- 
ized course on the principal analytical techniques 
used for analysis of carbohydrate, lipid, protein and 
vitamin constituents of foods and feedstuffs, and for 
detection and determination of chemical additives 
and contaminants 

Professor Beveridge 


5.3 ECONOMICS 


334-200A PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS I. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures). To introduce students to Cana- 
da’s economic system, and the application of eco- 
nomic and management principles within the firm, 
household or organization. Emphasis throughout is 
on problem-solving and decision-making by con- 
scious application of a systematic body of knowl- 
edge to individual and firm problems. 


334-201B PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS Il. (3 
Credits; 2 lectures; 1 conference; Prerequisite: 334- 
200A or equivalent). To develop an understanding 
of the overall economic system, how it works, and 
the instruments used to solve social problems. 
Emphasis will be on decision-making involving the 
entire economic system and segments of it. 


334-230B ECONOMICS OF MARKETING. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures; Prerequisite: 334-200A or equiv- 
alent). To promote an understanding of marketing 
principles and practices, their relationship to the 
agriculture-food system, and the economic impact 
on all segments of this system. Emphasis is placed 
on the application of marketing principles in prob- 
lem-solving and in developing marketing and com- 
munication skills of the individual. 


334-2318 ECONOMICS OF AGRICULTURE. (3 
Credits; 2 lectures; 1 conference; Prerequisite: 334- 
200A or equivalent). To develop an understanding 
of the structure and scope of Canada's agriculture- 
food system, the principles of operation and financ- 
ing its components, linkages, functions. Focus to be 
on management of the various components and the 
entire system, types of problems confronted now 
and in the future. 


334-332A FARM PRODUCTION ECONOMICS. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures; Prerequisite: 334-200A or equiv- 
alent). To develop a full understanding of production 
systems, functions, principles) and production man- 
agement, particularly in agri-business and the farm 
firm. The focus is to be on problem-solving 


334-333B RESOURCE ECONOMICS. (3 Credits; 
Prerequisites: 334-200A or equivalent). To develop 
a full understanding of the role of resources in the 
environment, use of resources, and management of 
economic resources within the firm or organization. 
Again, the focus is to be on problem-solving, case 
Studies involving private and public decision-mak- 
ing in organizations. 


334-4104 LAND AND RESOURCE APPRAISAL. 
(3 Credits; 3 lectures). To introduce students to 
methods and concepts of land and resource evalua- 
tion, techniques for making choices between vari- 
ous land uses, and to provide relevant educational 
information that will enable today's students to par- 
ticipate fully in Canadian land use and environment 
decisions. 


334-430B AGRICULTURE, FOOD AND 
RESOURCE POLICY. (3 Credits; 3 lectures). A 
senior course that will examine Canadian, provincial 
and international agriculture, food and resource pol- 
icy, programs and their implications. Focus is also 
given to policy and program analysis and planning 
techniques, implementation and evaluation proce- 
dures. 


334-435A AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
RESEARCH METHODS AND SPECIAL PROB- 
LEMS. (3 Credits; 3 lectures). A senior course deal- 
ing with research and problem solving methodology 
in organizing research, collecting, tabulating, ana- 
lyzing and presenting evidence for resource, agri- 
Culture and food industry decision-makers. Special 
problems will be selected for developing research 
skills applicable to problem solving in marketing, 
Production and policy. 


334-440A ADVANCED AGRICULTURE AND 
FOOD MARKETING. (3 Credits; 3 lectures). A sen- 
ior course in agriculture and food marketing, man- 
agement and policy, including a detailed study of 
the conduct of marketing functions, commodity mar- 
keting) grocery products, retail and food service 
marketing, encompassing the total Canadian agri- 
Culture and food marketing system, from producer 
to consumer. 


DESCRIgieo OF COURSES 


334-442B ECONOMICS OF FOOD SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT. (3 Credits; 3 lectures). A senior 
course focusing on the description, analysis and 
factors affecting the design and development of 
present and future food systems in Canada and 
world-wide. Major emphasis is on the socio-eco- 
nomic dimensions and development planning of 
alternative agriculture-food systems. 


334-450B AGRI-BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures). A senior course in management 
and agricultural business dealing with agri-business 
firm engaged in agricultural production and market- 
ing, and related farm supply business. The focus of 
the course is on agri-business, organization, opera- 
tion and financial management and agri-business 
policy in today’s complex and changing interna- 
tional environment. 


334-495D PROJECT. (3 Credits). Under the super- 
vision of a staff member of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Project topic will concern the 
economics of agriculture, food, or resource devel- 
opment. An agreement between the students and 
involved staff members must be reached prior to 
registration 


5.4 AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


NOTE: Instructors may refuse registration in a 
course to any student who does not have, in their 
opinion, and adequate background in the area. 


336-210A MECHANICS I. (4 Credits; 3 lectures 
and 2 hours labs or problems). Non-concurrent 
force systems; analysis of simple trusses and multi- 
force frames; friction; shearing forces and bending 
moments in beams and frames; centres of gravity; 
solution of problems by energy methods 

Professor McKyes 


336-211B MECHANICS Il. (4 Credits; 3 lectures 
and 2 hours labs or problems; Prerequisite: 336- 
210A). Kinematics, dynamics, energy, momentum, 
relative motion, the moment of momentum of parti- 
cles and rigid bodies; the inertia tensor; introduction 
to vibrations. 

Professor Kok 


336-212A GRAPHICS. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and 2 
2-hour labs.). Solution of two- and three-dimen- 
sional geometry problems by graphical techniques, 
charts and nomography; graphical calculus 


336-214L SURVEYING. (2 Credits; 2 weeks follow- 
ing second term). Use of engineer's tape, level, 
transit, plane table, hand level, and compass for 
land measurement, differential levelling, topo- 
graphic mapping, surveying computations and 
preparation of plans. 

Professor Broughton 


336-215B PRINCIPLES OF HYDROLOGY. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures and one 2-hour lab.). Measure- 
ment and analysis of components of the water 
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cycle. Precipitation, mass curves, intensity — dura- 
tion - frequency relationships. Energy balance, eva- 
potranspiration from lakes, soil and vegetal covers. 
Interception, infiltration, ground-water and wells. 
Runoff hydrograph components. Estimation of water 
quantities and water flow rates for design of water 
control projects. Snowmelt, basin yield. 

Professor Broughton 


336-216B MATERIALS SCIENCE. (3 Credits; 2 
lectures and 1 2-hour lab.) Relation between 
structure and properties in ceramic and organic 
materials. Bonding, structures, imperfections. 
Phase diagrams. Shaping, joining and testing of 
materials. Heat treatment, work in hardening and 
annealing of metals, introduction to physical 
metallurgy and processes. Failure theories. 
Professor McKyes 


336-305B FLUID MECHANICS. (4 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures and one 2-hour lab. or problems. Prerequi- 
sites: 336-211B, 360-202A). Properties of fluids; 
principles of flow of incompressible and compressi- 
ble fluids; pressure boundary layers; conduit and 
open channel systems; simple applications to turbo 
machinery. 

Professor Broughton 


336-312A CIRCUIT ANALYSIS. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures and one 2-hr. lab. or problems. Prerequisite: 
360-205B). General circuit laws and d.c. circuits; 
electromagnetic circuits; inductance and capaci- 
tance; natural and forced response of circuits; anal- 
ysis of single phase and three phase networks; 
electromechanical, electrochemical and electron 
energy conversion; electrical instruments. 


336-314A AGRICULTURAL STRUCTURES. (3 
Credits; 3”lectures and 2-hr. lab.). Analysis and 
design of structures to house animals and plants 
and to process and store animal and plant products. 
Introduction to environmental control systems and 
animal waste management. 


336-315B MACHINE DESIGN. (4 Credits; 3 
lectures, 2 hours-problems; Prerequisite: 336- 
341B.).(Offered in alternate years, given in 1977- 
78). Design of shafting, bearings, gear, belt and 
chain drives, clutches, brakes, vibrations, 
fasteners, welded joints, frames. Principles and 
practices of Engineering Drawing will be adhered 
to in laboratory submissions. 


336-3168 INSTRUMENTATION AND MEASURE- 
MENT. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and 1 conference). 
Problems of measurement, with principles behind 
use of instruments in chemical and physical meas- 
urements, and the errors inherent in such analyses. 
Laboratory practice in instrumentation and meas- 
urement techniques. 

Professors Norris, Henneberry, Schuepp and 
Mackenzie 


336-320A SYSTEMS FOR PROCESSING FOOD 
PRODUCTS. (3 Credits; 3 lectures and one 2-hr. 
lab.). Principles and use of electrical, piping, steam, 
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refrigeration, hydraulic power, materials handling, 
environmental control and plant management sys- 
tems in the food industry; pumps and valves. 
Professor Kok 


336-321B UNIT OPERATIONS IN FOOD PROC- 
ESSING. (3 Credits; 3 lectures and one 2-hr. lab.; 
Prerequisite: 336-320A or 302-211A). (Offered in 
alternate years, given in 1978-79). Heat and mass 
transfer, differential contact processes, distillation, 
absorption, extraction, drying, evaporation crystalli- 
zation, filtration, centrifugation, sedimentation. 
Professor Kok 


336-322B FOOD PRODUCTION AND PROCESS- 
ING WASTE MANAGEMENT. (3 Credits; 2 lec- 
tures and one 2-hr. lab.). (Offered in alternate years, 
given in 1978-79). Characteristics of waste; stor- 
age, transport and disposal, treatment processes, 
aspects of pollution control. 


336-323A PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF BIOLOG- 
ICAL MATERIALS. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and one 
2-hr. lab. Prerequisite: 336-34 1B). (Offered in alter- 
nate years, given in 1977-78). An engineering anal- 
ysis of the structure, physical attributes, mechanical 
and rheological propertities of biological materials, 
emphasizing the relationship of these properties to 
production and processing of agricultural products 
and food. Mathematical models considering size, 
shape, volume, surface area, density, quasistatic 
and dynamic viscoelastic behaviour; non-Newto- 
nian fluid models; optical properties; behaviour of 
granular materials. 

Professor Norris 


336-324B INDUSTRIAL PROCESSES IN THE 
FOOD INDUSTRY. (3 Credits; 3 lectures and one 
2-hr. lab.). (Offered in alternate years, given in 
1977-78). Industrial Processes used in the dairy, 
meat, canning, fermentation, grain, sugar, fish and 
poultry industries. The process flow sheet, special- 
ized machinery, microbiological aspects and waste 
treatment of each will be discussed. 

Professor Kok 


336-341B STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. (4 Cred- 
its; 3 lectures and one 3-hr. lab.; Prerequisite: 336- 
210A). Stress, strain, resilience, elastic and plastic 
properties of materials; bending moment and shear 
force diagrams; bending and shear stress; deflec- 
tions; simple, fixed and continuous beams, torsion 
and helical springs, reinforced concrete beams; col- 
umns, bending and direct stress; general case of 
plane stress; Mohr’s circle. 


336-411B OFF-ROAD POWER MACHINERY. (3 
Credits; 2 lectures and one 3-hr. lab.; Prerequisite 
336-211B). (Offered in alternate years, given in 
1977-78). Mechanics of wheels and tracks; terrain 
vehicle mobility and soil trafficability; vehicle 
Stability, steering forces and steering geometry; 
compression and spark ignition engines; fuels and 
lubricants, introduction to combustion. 

Professor McKyes 


336-412A AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures and 1 lab.). Study and analysis of 
machines for tillage, harvesting, crop processing 
and handling. Field tests, load studies, design 
requirements; design of machines and components 
for agricultural applications. 

Professor Norris 


336-413B MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEMS. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures; Prerequisites: 360-201A and 
360-203A). (Offered in alternate years, given in 
1977-78). Systems and equipment for handling 
agricultural and food products. Introduction to work 
study methods and operations research. 


336-416B ENGINEERING FOR LAND DEVELOP- 
MENT. (3 Credits; 3 lectures and one 2-hr. lab. or 
design problems; Prerequisites: 336-214L, 336- 
215B and 336-305B). (Offered in alternate years, 
given in 1978-79). The engineering aspects of irri- 
gation, drainage, erosion control and land clearing, 
water conservation, projects, dam and reservoir 
design and integrated development projects. 
Professor Broughton 


336-418B SOIL MECHANICS AND FOUNDA- 
TIONS. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and one 3-hr. lab.; 
Prerequisite: 336-34 1B). (Offered in alternate years, 
given in 1978-79). The exploration of subsoils, 
strength theories, granular and cohesive soils, foun- 
dation design, settlement calculation, consolidation, 
slope stability, Atterberg limits, triaxial testing, direct 
shear testing, compaction, soil freezing, frost heav- 
ing. 

Professor McKyes 

336-419B STRUCTURAL DESIGN. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures and one 3-hr. lab. or design problems; Pre- 
requisites: 336-341B, 303-213A). (Offered in alter- 
nate years, given in 1978-79). Structural Design in 
steel and timber; application of complete design 
procedures to working stress design; plastic design 
for ultimate loading. 


336-490D PROJECT. (3 Credits; 1 lecture). Presen- 
tation of oral and written reports on approved Agri- 
cultural Engineering projects. Library and laboratory 
research will be required. 

Professor McKyes and Staff 


Graduate courses available to undergraduates: 


336-504B INSTRUMENTATION AND CONTROL. 
(3 Credits; 1 lab. 2 conferences; Prerequisite: 
336-312A). Principles and operation of instrument 
systems used for measurement and control in 
agricultural processes and research. 

Professor Norris 


336-511A AGRICULTURAL AND EARTHMOV- 
ING POWER MACHINERY. (3 Credits; 2 lectures 
and 2 labs.; Prerequisite: 336-418B). (Offered in 
alternate years, given in 1978-79). An advanced 
treatment of off-road vehicle design. Topics include 
performance characteristics, internal combustion 
engines analysis of power transmission devices, 
distribution of stresses between wheeled or tracked 


DESCRKUONOF COURSES 


vehicles and soil, mobility and pull efficiency, soil 
cutting, earthmoving, plowing, ripping and trans- 
port, wheel and track steering geometries, vehicle 
morphology. 

Professor McKyes 


336-602B ENVIRONMENT CONTROL IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL STRUCTURES. (3 Credits; 3 lectures 
and one 2-hr. lab.; Prerequisites: 305-040A, 305- 
246A). (Offered in alternate years, given in 1977- 
78). 


336-605B FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS OF 
MACHINES. (3 Credits; 3 lectures; Prerequisites: 
336-211B and 336-323A). (Offered in alternate 
years, given in 1978-79). 

Professor Norris 


The following courses to be taken with the 
Faculty of Engineering, McGill Campus. (See 
Faculty of Engineering Announcement for 
descriptions.) 


305-346A HEAT TRANSFER. (3 Credits; 3 lectures 
and 1 hr. problem). 


or 


302-311A HEAT TRANSFER. (4 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures). 


305-330A FLUID MECHANICS. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures and 1 hr. lab.) if 336-305B not taken. 


305-240A THERMODYNAMICS I. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures and 1 hr. problem). 


5.5 PHYSICS 


338-112A INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS I. (3 Cred- 
its; 3 lectures and one 2-hr. lab.). Accelerated 
motion. Newton's Laws. Force, work and energy, 
power; momentum. Conservation principles. Circu- 
lar motion. Simple harmonic motion. Waves and 
sound. Gases and gas laws. 

Professor Douglas 


338-114B INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS Il. (3 Cred- 
its; 3 lectures and one 2-hr. lab.). Electric and mag- 
netic properties of matter: electrostatics, electric 
currents, the link between electric and magnetic 
phenomena. Matter on the smallest scale: Bohr 
atom, quantum effects, the nucleus, radioactivity. 


338-201A INTRODUCTORY METEOROLOGY. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures). The atmosphere — its properties 
(structure, motion, geostrophic, gradient), and ther- 
modynamics (stability, dry and moist). Clouds and 
precipitation. Air masses and fronts; synoptic analy- 
sis. Radiation and the global radiation budget; large- 
scale wind systems. 

Professor Douglas 


338-301B BIOTHERMODYNAMICS. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures and 1 conference). The laws of thermody- 
namics and their application to living systems. 
Professor Barthakur 
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338-303A PRINCIPLES OF ATOMIC AND 
NUCLEAR PHYSICS. (3 Credits; 3 lectures and 1 
conference). This course deals with contributions 
made by the 20th century physical sciences 
towards understanding of the atomic concept; 
classical and quantum-mechanical models of 
molecules, atoms and nuclei; wave- and corpus- 
cular-theory of electro-magnetic radiation; particle- 
wave duality; natural and artifical radioactivity. 
Professor Schuepp 


338-304B PHYSICAL BASIS OF CLIMATE: (3 
Credits; 3 lectures and 1 conference; Prerequisite: 
338-201A). (Offered in: alternate years, given in 
1977-78). Global energetics; radiation, latent heat 
and the hydrologic cycle. General circulation; semi- 
permanent, and migratory centres of high and low 
pressure; air-masses and fronts. Regional circula- 
tions (e.g. monsoon). Local circulations. Factors 
affecting microclimate 

Professor Douglas 


338-308B BIOMETEOROLOGY. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures and 1 conference; Prerequisite: 338-201A). 
(Offered in alternate years, given in 1976-77). Radi- 
ative, convective and evaporative energy exchange 
on the microscale. Applications to ground, crop and 
forest, to individual members of the plant/forest 
community, and to animals. Plants and animals as 
radiators, convectors, evaporators. Hazards (heat 
loads, frost, etc.). Growing-degree-days and other 
integrative indicators. 

Professor Douglas and Staff 


338-404B RADIATION BIOPHYSICS. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures). (Offered in alternate years, given in 1976- 
77). Electromagnetic radiation, interaction of radia- 
tion with matter; radiation dosimetry; biological 
effects of ionizing radiation; target theory; principles 
of radiation protection; bioluminescence; biological 
action of light; x-ray diffraction of protein and nucleic 
acids. (This is intended to be an interdisciplinary 
course, with some lectures supplied by the Biolo- 
gists.) 

Professor Schuepp and Guest Lecturers 


338-405B ELEMENTARY TRACER TECH- 
NIQUES. (3 Credits; 3 lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.; Pre- 
requisite: 338-303A or equivalent). Operation and 
theory of various radiation detectors; ionization 
chambers, G-M counter, proportional counter, solid 
and liquid scintillation counters, and autoradiogra- 
phy; counting statistics, measurements of environ- 
mental radioactivity; practice of radiological safety. 
Professor Barthakur 


5.6 AGRONOMY 


340-331B CEREAL CROPS. (3 Credits; 3 lectures 
and 1 3-hr, lab. period). Textbook. Cereal Crops by 
Leonard and Martin (Collier-Macmillan Ltd.). An 
intensive study of cereal crops (small grains, corn, 
etc.), including historical development, economic 
importance, botanical relationships, geographical 
distribution of types and cultivars; cultural practices 
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in cereal crop production; quality factors associated 
with grading, processing and utilization of cereal 
crop products. 

Professor Klinck 


340-332B INDUSTRIAL CROPS. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures and 1 3-hr. lab.). A study of temperate and 
subtropical crops grown for oil, fibre, sugar and 
other industrial products. Attention is given to histor- 
ical development and economic importance, botani- 
cal types and cultivars, cultural practices, quality 
factors, grading, processing and utilization. 
Professor Gendron 


340-333A FORAGE CROPS. (3 Credits; 3 lectures 
and 1 3-hr. lab.). An intensive study of the scientific 
information available relevant to forage crop prod- 
uction. The plant materials will be studied from a 
morphological, physiological and ecological point of 
view. Cultural practices, seed production, conserva- 
tion methods and quality evaluation will all be con- 
sidered. 

Professor Coulman 


340-350C EXPERIMENTAL METHODS IN 
AGRONOMY. (2 Credits; Summer session). A 
course designed to provide the student with practi- 
cal knowledge of handling experimental plant mate- 
rials in Agronomy. Practice in preparation and 
establishment of research plots in the field and in 
controlled environment rooms, recording and ana- 
lysing data from crop measurements, harvesting 
and processing research materials, crop hybridiza- 
tion, preparation of reports. 

Staff 


340-434A WEED BIOLOGY AND CONTROL. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.). A study of the 
biology of undesirable vegetation — weeds — as rela- 
ted to the principles of prevention and physical, bio- 
logical, managerial and chemical control. 
Professor Watson 


340-435B PLANT BREEDING. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures and 1 2-hr. lab.). Problems, methods and the 
interpretation of results, in the breeding and 
improvement of plants. 

Professor Coulman 


340-436B CROP ADAPTATION AND DISTRIBU- 
TION. (3 Credits; 3 lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.). 
(Offered in alternate years, given in 1977-78). Fac- 
tors influencing crop adaptation and their effect on 
distribution. 

Professor Gendron 


340-439A FIELD MANAGEMENT. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.). Application of soil science 
and biology to crop production. Limiting factors to 
crop yields and treatments to overcome limitations. 
Use of fertilizers and manures, herbicides, crop: 
rotation, tillage, drainage and irrigation, etc. to over- 
come limitations and to conserve soil productivity. 
Professor Gendron 


340-440A SEED DEVELOPMENT, PRODUCTION 
AND ANALYSIS. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and 1 3-hr. 
lab.)..(Offered in alternate years, given in 1977-78). 
The development and life processes of seeds in rel- 
ation to seed production, processing and storage. A 
study is made of seed characteristics and their utili- 
zation in seed separation, analysis and grading. 
Attention is given to seed marketing services, seed 
certification systems and seed laws. 

Professor Klinck 


340-490D PROJECTS. (3 Credits; 1 lecture). 
Directed study on an approved problem, requiring 
both oral and written presentation. U2 and U3 stu- 
dents must attend all oral presentations. 

Staff 


5.7 ANIMAL SCIENCE 


342-250A PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL SCIENCE. (2 
Credits; 3 lectures). Scientific principles underlying 
the livestock and poultry industries i.e., breeding, 
physiology, nutrition and disease — and their influ- 
ence upon management practices. Emphasis is 
placed on the adjustment of environment to the ani- 
mal. 

Professor Touchburn and Staff 


342-301B PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL BREEDING. 
(3 Credits; 3 lectures and 1 2-hr. lab.; Prerequisite: 
356-201A). The qualitative and quantitative aspects 
of genetics as they apply to the economic improve- 
ment of domestic mammals and birds. Areas cov- 
ered include animal domestication, animal cytology, 
mendelian traits of economic importance, principles 
of population genetics, statistical tools to describe 
populations, environmental effects, selection and 
mating sytems. 

Professors Moxley and Kennedy 


342-312B ANIMAL PATHOLOGY. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures). An introductory course of Animal Pathol- 
ogy. Includes discussion of causative agents, the 
development of the disease process, degenerative 
changes, protective mechanisms, factors influenc- 
ing spread of disease and the control of disease. 
Professor Downey 


342-323A MAMMALIAN PHYSIOLOGY. (4 Cred- 
its; 3 lectures and 1 3-hr lab.; Prerequisite: 344- 
202B). A study of the functions of various organs in 
mammals including the nervous system, muscle, 
blood, the cardiovascular system, respiration, gas- 
tro intestinal and metabolic systems, urinary sys- 
tems, the endocrine glands and the reproductive 
system. 

Professor Lagué 


342-330A FUNDAMENTALS OF NUTRITION. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures; Prerequisites: 332-232A and 
332-234B). A discussion of the nutrients; water, car- 
bohydrates, lipids, proteins, minerals and vitamins, 
with particular emphasis on their functions in and 
essentially for the animal organism. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


342-3318 FUNDAMENTALS OF HUMAN 
NUTRITION. (3 Credits; 3 lectures and 1 2-hr. 
lab.; Prerequisite: 342-330A). Emphasis on 
applied quantitative aspects of human _ nutrition. 
Nutrient utilization, evaluation and requirements, 
as related to dietary standards. 

Professor Donefer 


342-332B APPLIED ANIMAL NUTRITION. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures and 1 2-hr. lab.). Classification of 
feedstuffs based on their function in rations; discus- 
sion of digestibility and utilization of nutrients, 
energy and nutrient requirements for maintenance, 
production and reproduction and integration of 
these into feeding programs for livestock and poul- 
try. 

Professors Donefer, Hartstock and Touchburn 


342-422B REPRODUCTIVE PHYSIOLOGY. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.; Prerequisite: 
342-323A). Comparative physiology of reproduction 
in laboratory and domestic animals. Hypothalamic, 
pituitary and gonadal interrelationships, synchro- 
nization of estrus, artificial insemination, livability of 
spermatozoa and ova “‘in vivo” and “‘in vitro’, ova 
transplantation, prenatal and early post-natal devel- 
opment and infertility problems are discussed. 
Professor Martin 


342-424B METABOLIC ENDOCRINOLOGY AND 
GASTRO-INTESTINAL PHYSIOLOGY. (3 Credits; 
3 lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.; Prerequisite: 342-323A). 
A detailed study of the matabolic endocrine system 
and its role in the maintenance of homeostatis, and 
study of the physiology of digestion. 

Professor Lagué 


342-432A ADVANCED ANIMAL NUTRITION. (3 
Credits; 2 lectures and 1 2-hr. lab.; Prerequisite: 
342-330A and 342-332B). Critical discussion of 
criteria for nutritive evaluation of feedstuffs, current 
practices and development of feeding programs, 
specific aspects of ruminant nutrition, discussion of 
feed additives. 

Professors Hartsock, Donefer and Touchburn 


342-450A DAIRY CATTLE PRODUCTION. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures and 1 2-hr. lab.). The application 
of biological principles of genetics, physiology, 
nutrition and pathology as well as principles of eco- 
nomics and engineering and the integration of these 
principles, through management, for the maximum 
production efficiency of milk and meat by dairy cat- 
tle. Recent developments in livestock production will 
be emphasized. Trips to dairy farms and related 
enterprises will comprise part of the laboratory 
work. 


342-452A BEEF CATTLE AND SHEEP PRO- 
DUCTION. (3 Credits; 3 lectures and 1 2-hr. lab.). 
The application of biological principles of genetics, 
physiology, nutrition and pathology as well as prin- 
ciples of economics and engineering and the inte- 
gration of these principles, through management, 
for the maximum production efficiency of beef and 
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sheep. Trips to beef and sheep farms and related 
enterprises will comprise part of the laboratory 
work. 

Professor Donefer and Staff 


342-454A SWINE PRODUCTION. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures and 1 2-hr. lab.). The application of biological 
principles of genetics, physiology, nutrition and 
pathology as well as principles of economics and 
engineering and the integration of these principles, 
through management, for the maximum production 
efficiency of swine. Trips to swine farms and related 
enterprises will comprise part of the laboratory 
work. 

Professor Hartsock 


342-456B POULTRY PRODUCTION. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures and 1 2-hr. lab.). (Not given in 1977-78). 
The application of biological principles of genetics, 
physiology, nutrition and pathology, as well as prin- 
ciples of economics and engineering and the inte- 
gration of these principles, through management, 
for the maximum production efficiency of poultry 
meat and eggs. Trips to poultry farms and related 
enterprises will comprise part of the laboratory 
work. 

Professor Buckland 


342-490D PROJECT IN ANIMAL SCIENCE. (3 
Credits). A project to be completed under the super- 
vision of a staff member of the Department of Animal 
Science. An agreement between student and the 
involved staff member must be reached prior to reg- 
istration. 

Professor Touchburn 


342-495 SEMINAR. (2 Credits; 1 lecture and 1 
lab.). Instruction on the preparation, presentation 
and discussion of critical reviews of topics important 
to Animal Agriculture to be followed by student pres- 
entation of above reviews. 

Professors Hartsock and Touchburn 


Graduate courses available to undergraduates 


G342-604A POPULATION GENETICS IN ANI- 
MALS. (3 Credits). (Offered in alternate years, given 
in 1977-78). 

G342-605B ESTIMATION OF GENETIC PARA- 
METERS. (3 Credits). (Offered in alternate years, 
given in 1978-79). 

G342-606B SELECTION INDEX AND ANIMAL 


IMPROVEMENT. (3 Credits). (Offered in alternate 
years, given in 1977-78). 


G342-607A LINEAR MODELS IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH. (3 Credits). 


G342-631D EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUES IN 
NUTRITION. (6 Credits). (Offered in alternate 
years, given in 1977-78). 


G342-632D ADVANCED NUTRITION. (6 Credits). 
(Offered in alternate years, given in 1978-79). 
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G342-650D ADVANCED ANIMAL BIOCHEMIS- 
TRY. (6 Credits). 


G342-603A PHYSIOLOGICAL GENETICS OF 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS. (3 Credits). (Offered in 
alternate years, given in 1978-79). 


5.8 BIOLOGY 


344-120A GENERAL BIOLOGY. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures). The basis of life in terms of structures and 
processes; the cell, tissues, organs, systems, 
organisms, societies; plant and animal structure, 
common functions of metabolism, nutrition, growth, 
perception, reproduction; introduction to embryol- 
ogy, ecology, genetics, evolution. Higher animals 
and plants are emphasized. 


344-200A BIOLOGY OF ORGANISMS I. (3 Cred- 
its; 3 lectures and 1 lab.). The major taxonomic divi- 
sions of living organisms; the Protozoa with special 
reference to holozoic and saprozoic forms; animal 
embryology as an introduction to the Metazoa; a 
survey of the structure and biology of the major 
invertebrate phyla, with emphasis on animal para- 
sites and entomology. 

Professor McFarlane and Staff 


344-201B BIOLOGY OF ORGANISMS II. (3 Cred- 
its; 3 lectures and 1 lab.). Comparative evolutionary 
review of the plant kingdom, excluding the angios- 
perms, except for embryology and seed germina- 
tion. Plant evolution, including some fossil genera, 
isotopic age determination, continental drift sequen- 
tial evolution and telome theory. Pollination as a 
case study of plant evolution. 

Professor Woodland and Staff 


344-202B CELLULAR BIOLOGY. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures and 1 demonstration). The aim of this course 
is to develop a working concept of cellular biology 
in procaryotic and eucaryotic cells, including their 
interaction with viruses. This concept includes struc- 
ture, function and replication of theoretical cell types 
with the emphasis on structure and structurally rela- 
ted function. Some examples of specialized cells 
are then provided to illustrate some of the differ- 
ences between cell types. 

Professor Devoe and Staff 


344-205B PRINCIPLES OF ECOLOGY. (3 Credits; 
2 lectures and 1 conference). This introductory 
course is designed to give the student an under- 
standing of the interactions of organisms and the 
physical environment. Ecological principles will be 
discussed at the level of the individual, the popula- 
tion and the community. 

Professors Stewart, Knowles and Bider 


344-306B BIOLOGICAL INSTRUMENTATION. (3 
Credits; two 3-hr. labs.). Physical and chemical 
methods applied to biology including theory and 
practice of modern instrumentation as applied to 
pH, chromatography, spectroscopy, centrifugation, 
radioactivity and electrophoresis. 

Professors Ingra:.: and Peterson 


344-495D ENVIRONMENTAL BIOLOGY SEMI- 
NAR. (2 Credits; 1 lecture). Presentation of papers 
on, and discussion of, topics from the field of Envi- 
ronmental Biology. 

Professor Stewart 


5.9 BOTANY 


346-251A PLANT HISTOLOGICAL AND CYTO- 
LOGICAL METHODS. (3 Credits; two 2-hr. labs). 
(Offered in alternate years, given in 1976-77). A lab- 
oratory lecture course dealing with methods for the 
study, measurement and reproduction of plant cells 
and tissues by various physico-chemical means, 
including microscopy and photography. 

Professor Estey 


346-252B PLANT ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY. 
(2 Credits; 2 lectures and one 2-hr. lab.). A detailed 
study of cells, cell division, tissues and their devel- 
opment, and the general anatomy of vascular 
plants. 

Professor Estey 


346-356A SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. (4 Credits; 2 
lectures and two 3-hr. labs.). Principles of classifica- 
tion and identification of vascular plants with special 
emphasis on those families of economic and practi- 
cal importance; also an introduction to modern taxo- 
nomic methods. Field trips. 

Professor Woodiand 


346-353A PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. (4 Credits; 3 
lectures and one 3-hr. lab.). Respiration, photo- 
synthesis, mineral nutrition, nitrogen nutrition, 
water relations, translocation of solutes, develop- 
ment and reproduction. 

Professor Pelletier 


346-355A, B SPECIAL TOPIC IN BOTANICAL 
SCIENCES. (2 Credits; 1 conference). A course of 
independent study by the student with the guidance 
of a person of recognized competence in the gen- 
eral area of the chosen topic. 

Staff 


346-451A PLANT ECOLOGY. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures and 1 3-hr. lab.). A study of the major vegeta- 
tion units; the influence of environmental factors on 
the evolution, distribution, and succession of plant 
communities, and on the distribution, form and func- 
tion of plant species. Methods of ecological ana- 
lyses. 

Professor Woodland 


346-454B PLANT MORPHOLOGY. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures and 1 lab; Prerequisite: 344-201B or equiv- 
alent). (Offered in alternate years, given in 1978- 
79). This course is a comparative study of plant 
Structure and reproduction in algae, fungi, bryo- 
phytes and vascular plants emphasizing both fossil 
and living groups. Laboratory attention will be given 
to preserved, living and fossil material of the plant 
groups discussed in lectures. 

Professcr Woodland 


DESCARIION OF COURSES 


346-455A SPECIAL TOPIC IN THE BOTANICAL 
SCIENCES. (2 Credits; 1 conference). A course of 
independent study by the student with the guidance 
of a person of recognized competence in the gen- 
eral area of the chosen topic. 

Staff 


346-490D PROJECT. (3 Credits; 1 lecture and 
equivalent 1 3-hr. lab.). Each student is assigned a 
botanical problem entailing individual investigation, 
preparation of report in publication form, and oral 
presentation of a scientific paper. 

Staff 


346-496D SEMINAR. (2 Credits; 1 lecture). (Plant 
Pathology and Botany). Written and oral presenta- 
tion of critical reviews of important topics and cur- 
rent research articles in Plant Pathology and Botany 
for group discussion. 

Staff 


Graduate Course available to undergraduates 
with permission: 


367-650D ADVANCED SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 
(6 Credits; 2 lectures, 1 lab.). (Offered alternate 
years, given 1978-79) 


5.10 ENGLISH 


348-310B STUDIES IN THE MASS MEDIA. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures). An exploration of the uses and 
absuses of language in such modern communica- 
tion media as newspapers, magazines and advertis- 
ing. In addition, the course will study McLuhan and 
the devices of semantics and logic particulary as 
they apply to the appraisal of the mass media. 
Professor Godfrey 


348-330A TECHNICAL AND RESEARCH WRIT- 
ING. (3 Credits; 3 lectures). A practical course in 
scientific writing with emphasis on basic writing 
competence and the techniques of clear exposition. 
In addition, study will be made of certain scientific 
articles and essays and the means by which they 
stimulate interest and attention. 

Professor Godfrey 


348-343A THE SHORT STORY. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures). A study and discussion of representative 
short stories with particular reference to their theme 
and techniques. 

Professor Godfrey 


5.11 ZOOLOGY 


349-206B HISTOLOGICAL TECHNIQUES IN 
ZOOLOGY. (3 Credits; 1 lecture, 1 3-hr. lab. and 
project). A practical course in the use of a variety of 
animal tissue techniques. Priority given to students 
who require this‘course for their major. 

Professor McFarlane 
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349-307A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE VER- 
TEBRATES. (3 Credits; 3 lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.). 
(Offered in alternate years, given in 1977-78). A 
general review of the higher taxonomic groups of 
vertebrates along with the prochordates. Major 
emphasis is on the diagnostic characters which 
serve to separate the groups, and also their evolu- 
tion and distribution. 

Professor Bider 


349-308B COMPARATIVE MORPHOLOGY OF 
THE VERTEBRATES. (3 Credits; 2 lectures 1 3-hr 
lab. and project). (Offered in alternate years, given 
in 1978-79). An overview of the morphological 
adaptations, and their evolution, of the vertebrates 
Major differences between vertebrates and inverte 
brates; the early embryology, supporting systems 
including the axial skeletal system and paired struc- 
tures; muscular, digestive, circulatory and nervous 
systems; sensory systems of vision, acoustics, and 
taste, the endocrines; and the tegumentary system. 

Professor Ali-Khan 


349-311B ETHOLOGY. (3 Credits; 2 lectures, 1 3- 
hr. lab.). Study of the behaviour of invertebrate and 
vertebrate animals, including innate behaviour, 
learning, motivation, agonistic behaviour, rhythms, 
social organization and communication 

Professors Hartsock, Stewart and Titman. 


349-312A PRINCIPLES OF SYSTEMATIC ZOOL- 
OGY I. (3 Credits; 3 lectures, and assigments). 
(Offered in alternate years, given in 1977-78). Intro- 
duction to animal taxonomy; ‘the New Systematics’; 
the species concept; variation; speciation; repro- 
ductive isolation; evolution; phylogeny; phenetics: 
zoological nomenclature; methodology, etc. 
Professors Kevan and Vickery 


349-3138 PRINCIPLES OF SYSTEMATIC 
ZOOLOGY Il. (3 Credits; 2 lectures, 1 conference 
and project; Prerequisite: 349-312A). (Offered in 
alternate years, given in 1977-78). Present and 
past factors affecting the areal, regional and world 
distribution of animal groups and species, with 
particular reference to the post-Mesozoic fauna; 
related aspects of evolutionary and phylogenetic 
theory, e.g., adaptation, mimicry, parallel and 
convergent evolution, etc., ‘Continental Drift’, 
climatic and topographical variation, dispersal, 
etc. 

Professors Kevan and Vickery 


349-315A BIOLOGY OF INLAND WATERS I. (3 
Credits; 2 lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.; Prerequisite: 
Any basic Botany or Zoology). General nature and 
history of limnology; divisions of inland waters; 
properties of fresh water; habitats; zones; nutrient 
cycles; biota; adaptations; seasonal variation; distri- 
butions; pollution; succession and evolution of fresh 
water environments. Some field excursions will be 
arranged. 

Professor Ali-Khan 
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349-316B BIOLOGY OF INLAND WATERS Il. (3 
Credits; 2 lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.; Prerequisite: 
349-315A). (Offered in alternate years, given in 
1977-78). A continuation of Biology of Inland 
Waters |, covering in greater detail those areas 
related more particularly to animal life, with 
particular reference to invertebrates (especially 
insects); faunal groups according to systematic 
position and habitat; identification; distribution 
within water bodies; locomotion, food relations; 
effects of environment; indicators of pollution. 
Professor Ali-Khan 


349-418A TERRESTRIAL ANIMAL ECOLOGY I. 
(3 Credits; 2 lectures, 1 3-hr. lab. and one week field 
laboratory prior to fall term; Prerequisite: 344- 
204B). A more advanced course in animal ecology 
considering concepts and methods in physiological 
and population ecology by using case studies from 
land environments. 

Professor Stewart 


349-419B TERRESTRIAL ANIMAL ECOLOGY Il. 
(3 Credits; 2 lectures and 2 conferences; Prerequi- 
site: 349-4 18A). A more advanced course consider- 
ing concepts and methods in synecology using 
case studies, mainly from land environments. 
Professor Stewart 


349-422A PARASITOLOGY I. (3 Credits; 2 lec- 
tures and 2 3-hr. labs.; Prerequisite: 344-200A). 
(Offered in alternate years, given in 1978-79). The 
systematics, morphology, biology and ecology of 
the parasitic protozoa and flatworms with emphasis 
on economically and medically important species. 
Professor Meerovitch 


349-423B PARASITOLOGY Il. (3 Credits; 2 lec- 
tures and 1 3-hr. lab.; Prerequisite: 349-422A). 
(Offered in alternate years, given in 1978-79). The 
systematics, morphology, biology and ecology of 
the parasitic roundworms and arthropods with 
emphasis on economically and medically important 
species.. 

Professor Meerovitch 


349-490D PROJECT. (3 Credits; 1 lab.). A problem 
involving literature review and private investigation 
will be allotted to each student taking the course. 
Professor Stewart and Staff 


349-491D PROJECT. (5 Credits: 1 lab.). A problem 
involving literature review and private investigation 
will be allotted to each student taking the course. 
Professor Stewart and Staff 


349-496D SEMINAR AND LITERATURE 
REVIEW. (3 Credits; 2 lectures). Presentation of 
papers on, and discussion of, topics from selected 
fields of Zoology (including Entomology) and of 
research reports; reviews of recent literature. 
Professor Hill and Staff 


5.12 ENTOMOLOGY 


350-330A GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY. (3 Credits; 
no lectures, one lab.; modular course with directed 
project). Each student plans, in consultation with the 
instructor, his or her program from a wide range of 
modules. The modules are designed to introduce 
insect structure, physiology, development, system- 
atics, evolution, ecology and control. The course 
stresses interrelationships, integrated pest control 
and information storage and retrieval. 

Professor Hill 


350-331A INSECT MORPHOLOGY I. (3 Credits; 2 
lectures, 1 lab. and project). (Offered in alternate 
years, given in 1977-78). A course discussing in 
depth the morphology of the integument and associ- 
ated organs of insects and relating structure to func- 
tion. 

Professors Ali-Khan and Kevan 


350-332B INSECT MORPHOLOGY I. (3 Credits; 2 
lectures, 1 lab. and project; Prerequisite: 350- 
331A). (Offered in alternate years, given in 1977- 
78). A course discussing in depth the morphology of 
the internal organs, sense organs and development 
of insects and relating structure to function 
Professors Kevan and Ali-Khan 


350-3508 INSECT DEVELOPMENT AND 
PHYSIOLOGY. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and 1 lab. 
Prerequisites: 332-211A, 332-212A, 344-200A 
and 344-202B). (Offered in alternate years, given 
in 1977-78). Course first examines growth and 
development, with emphasis on the changes in 
the integument or cuticle, the organ system of 
central importance in insects (and other arthro- 
pods). This leads to a consideration of insect form 
and the kind of development found throughout the 
orders of insects. The course continues with the 
relation of insects to their environment, including 
such topics as respiratory mechanisms, nutrition, 
excretion, chemoreception, group effects and 
pheromones. 


350-440B SYSTEMATIC ENTOMOLOGY. (3 
Credits; 1 lecture, 1 lab. and project; Normal Prere- 
quisite: 350-330A). (Offered in alternate years, 
given in 1978-79). The classification of the principal 
orders, suborders and super-families of insects; use 
of keys; collecting methods 

Professors Kevan and Vickery 


350-442A ARACHNIDA AND OTHER TERRES- 
TRIAL ARTHROPODS. (3 Credits; 3 lectures, 1 
lab.; Prerequisite: 344-200A ). (Offered in alternate 
years, given in 1978-79). The morphology, biology 
and general systematics of land arthropods other 
than true insects with special emphasis on those liv- 
ing on the ground and in the soil; some parasitic and 
other forms are also considered. Parathropods, 
land crustaceans, millipedes, centipedes, collembo- 
lans, scorpions, spiders, mites, ticks, etc. 
Professors Kevan and Hill 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


350-444B SOIL FAUNA ECOLOGY. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures, | lab; Prerequisite: 344-205B). (Offered in 
alternate years, given in 1978-79). Introduction to 
the fauna of soil and litter, its biology, ecology and 
role in soil formation and amelioration; particular 
attention is paid to certain groups of worms and 
insects and especially to collembola and mites; 
methods of sampling, extraction, and identification. 
Professors Hill and Kevan 


350-446B APICULTURE. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and 
one lab.). Theory and practical application in beek- 
eeping. Social insects; development of social beha- 
viour; coevolution of flowering plants and social 
insects; life and behaviour of honeybees; insect pol- 
lination; honey production; properties of honey; 
practical beekeeping. Demonstrations and written 
assignments essential. 

Professor Vickery 


350-452A ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY I. (3 Cred- 
its; 3 lectures; Prerequisite: 350-330A). A survey of 
non-chemical methods of insect pest control includ- 
ing biological control agencies such as predators, 
parasites and pathogens. Manipulation of environ- 
mental and behavioural factors are discussed under 
methods of physical, cultural and genetic control. 
The uses of biochemical agencies such as phero- 
mones, sterilants and repellents are considered in 
relation to modern concepts of integrated control, 
pest management, and legal restrictions. 
Professor Yule 


350-453B ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY Il. (3 Cred- 
its; 3 lectures; Prerequisite: 350-330A). A survey of 
chemicals used in pest control, their development, 
formulation, application, hazards in use, effective- 
ness, risks of ecological side-effects and environ- 
mental contamination associated with their use. 
Considerations of selectivity, specificity, resistance, 
compatability, safety, and conformation to accepta- 
ble legal and scientific standards are made in the 
form of recommended usage in modern agriculture, 
forestry and public health fields 

Professor Yule 


350-454A PEST INSECTS. (3 Credits; 2 lectures, 1 
lab.). A survey of important pest insects of the 
world, their current status and control with special 
reference to Canadian conditions. Each species will 
be taken as representative of a taxonomic group of 
real or potential pests. Interrelations of life-histories, 
biology, economic importance and control will be 
stressed. 

Professor Yule 


5.13 EXTENSION METHODS 


352-300A COMMUNICATIONS - EXTENSION 
METHODS. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and 1 2-hr. lab.). 
An introductory survey course in communication 
techniques including journalism skills (newswriting, 
design, etc.), strategies of change, and extension 
methods (meetings, panel discussions, etc.) 
Professor Van Lierop 
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352-3018 COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. (3 
Credits; 2 lectures and 1 lab.). The principles and 
processes of area resource development will be 
studied by readings, lectures, group discussions 
and case studies. Guest lecturers from organiza- 
tions and agencies involved in community resource 
development will be invited to participate. 
Professor Van Lierop 


5.14 FRENCH 


354-200A PRACTICAL FRENCH I. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures). Introductory French course for students 
who have not attended High School in Quebec. 
Preparatory work for postgraduate students who 
intend to meet second language requirements in 
French. 

Professor Gerols 


354-201B PRACTICAL FRENCH Ii (3 Credits; 3 
lectures). Continuation of 354-201B. 
Professor Gerols 


354-300A, B TECHNICAL FRENCH. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures; Prerequisite: 354-200A,B or equivalent). 
An introduction to the language of the Food Sci- 
ences. Oral practice and translation structured to 
meet the requirements for admission to Professional 
Associations in Québec, including the Ordre des 
Chimistes and Corporation des Diététistes. 
Professor Gerols 


354-302B INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH CANA- 


DIAN LITERATURE. (3 Credits; 3 lectures; Prere- 
quisite: 354-200A,B or equivalent). A survey of 
French Canadian Literature and Civilization. Study 
of two novels and two plays by modern French 
Canadian writers. This course will be conducted in 
French. 

Professor Gerols 


354-303A AGRICULTURE ET RESSOURCES 
RENOUVELABLES DANS LES PAYS FRANCO- 
PHONES. (3 Credits, 3 lectures; Prerequisite: 354- 
200A, B or equivalent). A course designed for 
students in Agriculture who wish to acquire a 
basic technical vocabulary. This study of 
agricultural terminology will take place within a 
survey of Agriculture -in French-speaking coun- 
tries. 

Professor Gerols 


5.15 GENETICS 


356-201A INTRODUCTION TO GENETICS. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures and 2 hr. lab.). The modern con- 
cepts of genetics are presented so that present and 
future developments in biology may be understood 
and appreciated. 

Professor Coulman 


356-202B ADVANCED GENETICS. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures; Prerequisite: 356-201A). A detailed study 
of the genetic material, gene action, and population 
genetics. 

Professor Grant 
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356-203A HEREDITY, EVOLUTION AND SOCI- 
ETY. (3 Credits; 3 lectures). Inheritance, variation 
and evolution in plants, aninals and man. Social 
implications of genetics and 2volution. Not open to 
students who have taken 35620 1A or equivalent. 
Professor Grant 


Graduate courses available to undergraduates 
with permission: 


367-610A CYTOLOGY. 
367-611B CYTOGENETICS. 
367-612B MICROBIAL GENETICS. 


367-613A MUTAGENESIS AND RADIATION 
BIOLOGY. 


177-675B or 177-775B STATISTICAL METHODS 
IN GENETICS. 


5.16 HORTICULTURE 


358-332A LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. (3 
Credits; 1 3-hr. lab.; Preequisite: 336-214). 
Description characteristics and identification of 
ornamental plants, nursery practices and care of 
plant material. A brief historyof gardens and archi- 
tecture. Landscape design, slans, sketches, draft- 
ing, and construction specifications, as applied to 
rural and urban homes, estites, parks and play- 
grounds, etc. 

Mr. Perron 


358-335B FLORICULTURE.(3 Credits; 2 lectures 
and 1 2-hr. lab.; Prerequisite: 3}46-353A). (Offered in 
alternate years, given in 197778). Construction and 
equipment of greenhouse and related structures. 
Principles involved in the profagation of all horticul- 
tural plants. Production of flcrists’ crops including 
harvesting, storage and mark:ting, as well as costs 
of production and distribution. 

Mr. Wigdor 


358-338A POMOLOGY I. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and 
1 2-hr. lab. Prerequisite or concurrent: 346-3534). 
Small fruits. The biology of snall fruit species, and 
the technology of small frit production; major 
aspects, significant research, ‘ecent advances. 
Professor Taper 


358-339B POMOLOGY Il. @ Credits; 2 lectures 
and 1 2-hr. lab. Prerequisite 346-353A). Orchard 
Fruits. The biology of orchard species, and the tech- 
nology of tree fruit production;major aspects, signif- 
icant research, recent advancis. 

Professor Taper 


358-430A VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY I. (3 Cred- 
its; 2 lectures and 1 2-hr. lab). Application of plant 
physiology and other sciences to the production of 
vegetable crops. Original liteature is used to illus- 
trate the principles involvel. Crops discussed 
include: tomato, pepper, eggplant, cucumber, 
muskmelon, squash, pumpkir, beans, peas, sweet 
corn, asparagus and rhubart. Selected vegetable 


crops are grown by students in the laboratory to 
amplify lecture topics. 
Professor Bible 


358-431B VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY II. (3 Cred- 
its; 2 lectures and 1 2-hr. lab.). Application of plant 
physiology and other sciences to the production of 
vegetable crops. Original literature is used to illus- 
trate the principles involved. Crops discussed 
include: lettuce, celery, cabbage, brussels sprouts, 
cauliflower, broccoli, kale, radish, spinach, beet, 
onion, carrot, and potato. Selected vegetable crops 
are grown by students in the laboratory to amplify 
lecture topics. 

Professor Bible 


358-443A STORAGE AND HANDLING OF HOR- 
TICULTURAL CROPS. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and 1 
2-hr. lab.). The post-harvest chemistry and physiol- 
ogy of horticultural crops as they affect quality and 
marketability; handling methods at and after har- 
vest; principles and practices in pre-cooling, stor- 
age, transportation and packaging. 

Professor David 


358-444B FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PROCESS- 
ING. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and 1 2-hr. lab.). The 
principles and practices of food processing with 
emphasis on canning, freezing and dehydration, 
survey of the newer methods of food preservation 
such as the use of radiation and antibiotics; quality 
control, grading and sanitation are discussed. 
Professor David 


358-495D SEMINAR. (2 Credits; 1 lab.). 
Professor Taper and Staff 


5.17 MATHEMATICS 


360-201A, B STATISTICAL METHODS I. (3 Cred- 
its; 3 lectures and 1 2-hr. lab.). Measures of central 
tendency and dispersion; normal distribution; esti- 
mation and testing hypotheses; analysis of variance 
for simple experimental designs; regression and 
correlation; binomial, chi-square and Poisson distri- 
bution; non-parametric tests. 

Professor Fanous 


360-202A CALCULUS. (3 Credits; 3 lectures and 1 
conference). Partial differentiation; multiple inte- 
grals; vector calculus; infinite series. 

Professor Barthakur 


360-203A DIGITAL COMPUTING I. (3 Credits; 2 
lectures, 1 2-hr. lab.). Introduction to Fortran Pro- 
gramming; numerical and non-numerical applica- 
tion of computers; computer oriented mathematics. 
Professor Ogilvie 


360-205B DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. (3 Cred- 
its; 3 lectures; Prerequisite: 360-202A). Techniques 
for solution of ordinary 1st and 2nd order equations; 
systems of equations; introduction to partial differ- 
ential equations; applications to biological, chemical 
and engineering systems. 

Professor Schuepp 


DESCRRILON OF COURSES 


360-206A MATHEMATICAL METHODS IN ECOL- 
OGY. (3 Credits; 3 lectures). An introduction to 
mathematical tools used in building models of bio- 
logical and ecological systems. These include prob- 
ability theory, set theory, vector and matrix algebra, 
differential and difference equations. 

Professors Barthakur and Schuepp 


360-207A LINEAR ALGEBRA AND VECTOR 
ANALYSIS. (4 Credits; 4 lectures). Basic vectors; 
3-D Geometry; Applications to mechanics; basic 
matrices; simultaneous linear equations; linear pro- 
gramming; linear transformations; vector analysis. 
Professor Kok 


360-301A NUMERICAL METHODS. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures; Prerequisite: 360-202A). Numerical analy- 
sis and solution of problems arising in environmen- 
tal science. Linear programming. Practice and 
instruction on prgrammable desk calculators. 
Professor Schuepp 


360-303B DIGITAL COMPUTING II. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures; Prerequisite: 360-203A). More advanced 
Fortran, including the use of magnetic tapes and 
disks. Further applications of computers in simula- 
tion, linear programming, critical path techniques. 


360-401A MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS I. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures). (Offered in alternate years, 
given in 1977-78). Probability, random sampling; 
mathematical models; basic concepts of estimation 
and testing hypotheses; frequency distribution. 
Professor Fanous 


360-402A MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS Il. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures; Prerequisite: 360-401A). 
(Offered in alternate years, given in 1978-79). Cor- 
relation and regression; principles of testing 
hypotheses and estimation; small sample distribu- 
tions; simple experimental designs; stratified sam- 
pling, sequential analysis. 

Professor Fanous 


Graduate courses available to undergraduates 
by permission: 


360-610A, B STATISTICAL METHODS Il. (3 Cred- 
its; 3 lectures and 1 2-hr. lab.). 
Professor M.A. Fanous 


360-6128 MATHEMATICAL METHODS. (3 Cred- 
its; 3 hours to be arranged). 
Professors Schuepp and Kok 


360-613B TECHNIQUES OF STATISTICAL 
ANALYSIS. (3 Credits; 3 hours to be arranged). 
Professor M.A. Fanous 


5.18 MICROBIOLOGY 


362-200A LABORATORY METHODS IN MICRO- 
BIOLOGY. (3 Credits; and two 3-hr. labs.). A practi- 
cal application of techniques relating to morphology 
and physiology, enrichment, isolation and identifica- 
tion of selected classes of microorganisms. 

Staff 
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362-230B THE MICROBIAL WORLD. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures and one 3-hr. lab.). The occurrence and 
importance of microorganisms (especially bacteria) 
in the biosphere. Principles governing growth, death 
and metabolic activities of microorganisms. An 
introduction to the microbiology of soil, water, 
plants, food, man and animals. 

Professor MacLeod and Staff 


362-331B MICROBIAL ECOLOGY. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures and one 3-hr. lab.). A detailed study of 
microorganisms in the animal, soil, fresh water and 
marine environments. Population regulation in pure 
and mixed cultures and in natural communities in 
homogeneous and discontinuous environments. 
Principles of biochemical ecology in relation to biod- 
eterioration, pollution, biogeochemical cycles. 
Professor Knowles and Staff 


362-337D FRONTIERS IN MICROBIOLOGY. (1 
Credit; irregular meetings). This course involves the 
preparation of a comprehensive term paper based 
on a search of the literature on a topic assigned to 
include an area of recent development new to the 
student. 

Staff 


362-338A MOLECULAR BIOLOGY OF 
MICROORGANISMS. (3 Credits; 3 lectures and 
one 3-hr. lab.). Principles of microbial molecular 
biology including cell structure, growth, nutrition, 
intermediary metabolism, catabolic and anabolic 
reactions and genetics. The laboratory includes iso- 
lation, induction and assay of selected enzymes 
plus special individual projects to illustrate various 
aspects of molecular biology. 

Professor Ingram and Staff. 


362-3418 MECHANISMS OF PATHOGENICITY. 
(3 Credits; 2 lectures, 1 conference, one 3-hr. lab.: 
Prerequisite: 362-230B). (Offered in alternate years, 
given in 1978-79). A study of the means by which 
bacteria cause disease in man and animals 
Includes response of host to invading bacteria, 
modes of action of exo- and endotoxins, modes of 
actions of antibiotic resistance in bacteria. 
Professor DeVoe. 


362-438A IMMUNOLOGY. (3 Credits; 2 lectures 
and 1 3-hr. lab.). A review of the host defence 
mechanisms with particular reference to antigen- 
antibody reactions. The nature of antigens and 
antibodies, the mechanism of antibody formation, 
polymorphism, hypersensitivy and transplantation 
are discussed. 

Professor Tanner 


362-442A FOOD MICROBIOLOGY AND SANITA- 
TION. (3 Credits; 3 lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.). Con- 
sideration of microorganisms, and their products, of 
importance to the food industry. These will be dis- 
cussed in terms of production of foods, preservation 
and processing of foods, facility sanitation and 
waste disposal, potential for causing food poisoning 
outbreaks. 

Professor Idziak 
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362-491D PROJECT. (3 Credits; equiv. 2 3-hr. 
labs.). A project involving laboratory work. May be 
elected by any final year students other than Micro- 
biology Major. 

Staff 


362-492D PROJECT. (5 Credits; equiv. 3 3-hr. 
labs.). A project involving laboratory work assigned 
each Microbiology Major student in his final year. 
Staff 


362-495D SEMINAR. (3 Credits; equivalent of 1 
lecture) 
Staff 


Graduate courses available to undergraduates 
with permission: 


362-760D TOPICS IN MICROBIAL PHYSIOL- 
OGY. (6 Credits; 2 lectures). (Offered in alternate 
years, given in 1978-79). 

Professor Ingram 


362-761D SOIL MICROBIOLOGY. (6 Credits; 2 
lectures). (Offered in alternate years, given in 1978- 
79). 

Professor Knowles 


362-762D MICROBIAL BIOCHEMISTRY. (6 Cred- 
its; 2 lectures). (Offered in alternate years, given in 
1977-78). 

Professor MacLeod 


362-7644 READING AND CONFERENCE. (3 
Credits; 2 conferences). (Offered in alternate years, 
given in 1977-78). 

Staff 


362-765B READING AND CONFERENCE. (3 
Credits; 2 conferences). (Offered in alternate years, 
given in 1977-78). 

Staff 


362-766A READING AND CONFERENCE. (3 
Credits; 2 conferences). (Offered in alternate years, 
given in 1978-79). 

Staff 


362-767B READING AND CONFERENCE. (3 
Credits; 2 conferences). (Offered in alternate years, 
given in 1978-79). 

Staff 


5.19 PLANT PATHOLOGY 


366-301B INTRODUCTORY MYCOLOGY. (3 
Credits; 2 lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.). A lecture and 
laboratory course dealing with elements of the biol- 
ogy and physiology of fungi; their cultural character- 
istics and the identification of selected species. 
Professor Estey 


366-355A, B SPECIAL TOPIC IN PLANT 
PATHOLOGY. (2 Credits; 1 conference). A course 
of independent study by the student, guided by a 
plant pathologist who has specialized in the general 
area of the chosen topic. 

Staff 
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366-402A GENERAL PLANT PATHOLOGY. (3 
Credits; 2 lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.). A study of com- 
mon diseases, with emphasis on disease expres- 
sion, causation, ecology, and principles underlying 
plant disease control. An introduction to methods of 
studying plant diseases in the laboratory and field. 
Professor Viswanathan 


366-403B DISEASES OF FIELD AND FOREST 
CROPS. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.: Pre- 
requisite: 366-402A). (Offered in alternate years, 
given in 1977-78). The distribution, economic 
importance, symptoms, causes, and principles 
underlying control of diseases of major field and for- 
est crops. 

Professor Viswanathan 


366-404B DISEASES OF HORTICULTURAL 
CROPS. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.; Pre- 
requisite: 366-402A). (Offered in alternate years, 
given in 1976-77). The distribution, economic 
importance, symptoms, causes, and principles 
underlying control of diseases of major horticultural 
crops. 

Professor Viswanathan 


366-405A INTERMEDIATE MYCOLOGY. (3 Cred- 
its; 2 lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.). A lecture and labora- 
tory study of the higher fungi, and others of general 
interest or importance, that are not dealt with in the 
introductory course. 

Professor Estey 


366-406A VIROLOGY. (3 Credits; 2 lectures and 1 
3-hr. lab.). A study of the viruses affecting animals, 
bacteria and plants, with main emphasis on the 
chemical and physical properties of viruses; virus 
infection; and virus epidemiology. Laboratory cul- 
ture of viruses, their isolation, and characterization 
by chemical and physical methods. Priority given to 
students who require this course for their major. 
Professor Peterson 


366-490D PROJECT. (3 Credits; 1 lecture and 1 
3-hr. lab.). Each student is assigned a plant 
pathological or botanical problem entailing 
individual investigation, preparation of a report in 
publication form, and oral presentation of a 
scientific paper. 

Staff 


366-496D SEMINAR. (2 Credits; 1 lecture). Written 
and oral presentation of critical reviews of important 
topics and current research articles for group dis- 
cussion. 

Staff 


Graduate courses available to undergraduates 
with permission: 


367-632B PLANT VIRUS DISEASES. (3 Credits; 2 
lectures and 1 lab.). 
Professor Peterson 


367-634A NEMATOLOGY. (3 Credits; 2 lectures 
and 1 lab.). 
Professor Estey 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


367-635B NEMATODE DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(3 Credits; 2 lectures and 1 lab.). 
Professor Estey 


5.20 PSYCHOLOGY 


368-301A PSYCHOLOGY. (3 Credits; 3 lectures). 
A study of the general characteristics of physical, 
social, emotional and intellectual development, the 
psychology of learning, and the growth and devel- 
opment of personality. 

Professor Shymko 


368-350B HUMAN SEXUAL DEVELOPMENT. (3 
Credits; 2 lectures and one 2-hr. conference). 
(Offered in alternate years; given in 1978-79). An 
analysis of available research related to human sex- 
uality from the areas of developmental psychology, 
sociology, and medicine. The course will consider 
social issues associated with sexuality from an his- 
torical and psychosociological viewpoint. 
Professor Shymko 


5.21 SOCIOLOGY 


370-230A INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY: SOCI- 
ETY TODAY. (3 Credits; 3 lectures). The study of 
man in his relationship to human groups and institu- 
tions. The patterns and arrangements of human 
societies, their development and change. Major the- 
oretical views of sociology and basic sociological 
concepts related to contemporary conditions and 
problems. 

Professor Chevrier 


370-240B THE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL. (3 Credits; 3 lectures; Prerequisite: 
370-230A). The social nature of man. Language and 
communication. Socialization. Self, personality and 
social character in the sociological perspective. 
Professor Chevrier 


370-341A THE URBAN COMMUNITY. (3 Credits; 
3 lectures; Prerequisite: 370-230A). Population phe- 
nomena and their implications for the organization 
of society. Human ecology. The structure of urban 
communities in industrial and developing countries. 
Urban planning. City government. Social institutions 
in the urban setting. 

Professor Chevrier 


370-342B SOCIAL PROCESSES AND SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS. (3 Credits; 3 lectures; Prerequisite: 
370-230A). (Given in 1977-78). Sociological theo- 
ries of society. Systems of stratification, classes and 
mobility. Social control and the maintenance of 
order. Bureaucracy and modern organization. 
Power, authority and the political order. The realm of 
ideas: education, science, religion and ideologies. 
Social change and the future of society. 

Professor Chevrier 


370-350A RESEARCH METHODS FOR SOCIAL 
SURVEYS. (3. Credits; 2 lectures; Prerequisites: 
360-201A and 360-203A or equivalents). Methodol- 
ogy in social research. Research design. Sampling. 
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Social measurement. Data collection, analysis and 
interpretation. The research report. 
Professor Chevrier 


370-360B RURAL SOCIOLOGY. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures; Prerequisite: Sociology 370-230A). Settle- 
ment patterns and their social significance The 
major social systems of the rural community. Farms 
and Farmers. Government policies. Rural life in tra- 
ditional societies and in urbanized societies. 
Professor Chevrier 


5.22 SOIL SCIENCE 


372-210A PRINCIPLES OF SOIL SCIENCE. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures and one 3-hr. lab.). Origin, devel- 
opment and classification of soils, chemical and 
physical properties related to crop production, soil 
conservation and land use 


372-2308 THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures and one 3-hr. lab.) Description 
and classification of soils, geomorphology and land- 
scape, organic matter, water and nutrients. The 
hydrologic cycle, surface drainage, ground water, 
water quality. Energy balance at the ground surface, 
evaporation, temperature regimes, freezing temper- 
atures, micro-climate, meteorological records. 
Professor Warkentin 


372-250A GEOLOGY AND GEOMORPHOLOGY. 
(3 Credits; 3 lectures and one 3-hr. lab.). (Offered 
in alternate years, given in 1977-78). Geology, 
petrology and stratigraphy of the common 
igneous, sedimentary and metamorphic rocks. 
Principles of geomorphology related to landscape 
features and their interpretation. Weathering, mass 
wasting, erosion and deposition. 


372-310B SOIL CHEMISTRY AND FERTILITY. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures and one lab.; Prerequisite: 372- 
210A). Chemical composition of soils, origin and 
chemistry of plant nutrients, influence of soil proper- 
ties on nutrient absorption and plant growth, instru- 
mental analysis, other analytical techniques. 


372-321A PRINCIPLES OF SOIL RATING. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures). A study of soil as a main const- 
raint in its utilization by man for agriculture, forestry, 
recreation, wildlife, urban development, industriali- 
zation, engineering projects, social and economic 
assets. Review and evaluation of various systems of 
rating soils for the aforementioned uses. 

Professor Millette 


372-325B PRINCIPLES OF LAND PLANNING. (2 
Credits; one 2-hr. lab.). A study of the principles 
involved in land planning. Includes an_ historical 
review, discussion of ecological, social, economic, 
political and legal factors involved in making deci- 
sions for the best and most appropriate use of land. 
Study of specific cases, field trips or visits or group 
discussion. 

Professor Millette 
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372-330B PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS. (3 
Credits: 2 lectures and one 3-tr. lab.). Soil struc- 
ture: fluxes of water, heat, gases and solids in soils; 
physical properties and plant gowth; applications 
to soil dynamics. 

Professor Warkentin 


372-420A SOIL SURVEY. (3 Cedits; lectures and 
two weeks of soil mapping before term begins). 
Technique of taking soil descriptions and establish- 
ing mapping units. Preparation of soil, land use and 
other interpretation maps. Intepretation of aerial 
photographs. 

Professor Millette 


372-491A PROJECT I. (3 Credits). Selection of 
research problem, formulation ¢ hypothesis, elabo- 
ration of objectives, outline of the method of 
approach and of the experinental techniques, 
major review of literature petaining to subject 
investigated. All work performed in frequent consul- 
tation with research director. 

Staff 


372-493B PROJECT Il. (3 Credits). Execution of 
experimental work, preparationof report containing 
accomplishments ‘from Project |, plus discussion, 
conclusion and summary concerning experimental 
results. Oral presentation of completed report. All 
work performed in frequent consultation with 
research director. 

Staff 


372-496D SEMINAR. (2 Credits; 1 lecture). Discus- 
sions of selected topics in Soil €cience. 
Staff 


5.23 WOODLAND RESOURCES 


374-2008 FOREST RESOURCES. (3 Credits; 
3lectures and project). A survey of the contribution 
of the forest resource to the national economy. An 
overview of world forests, the history and develop- 
ment of forestry, forest influerces, forest industry, 
management, harvesting metheds, and mechaniza- 
tion systems. Discussions of tesearch, education, 
mutliple use and environmental forestry practices 
with guest lecturers. 

Professor Jones 


374-210A, C METHODS OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
INTERPRETATION. (3 Credit; 2 lectures and 1 
lab.). (Summer session 3 weeks; 2-hr lecture and 
field trip each day). For peope interested in con- 
ducting effective field study trips; organization and 
operation of studies, class preparation, field 
methods, basic information ani sources, functions 
of tour guides, utilization of dfferent study areas, 
special problems and possibilities for follow-up 
class work. Field work at the Morgan Arboretum. 


374-330A PRIVATE FORESTRY. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures and one 3-hr. lab.). Treesand forest of eastern 
Canada; forest ecology; products; multiple use of 


potentials; silviculture, management, and market- 
ing; diverse objectives of forest owners, manage- 
ment alternatives; relation to agriculture; analysis of 
management problems; present and future socio- 
economic significance of this segment of land 
resource. 

Professor MacArthur 


374-440B SILVICULTURE. (3 Credits; 2 lectures: 1 
conference; Desirable Prerequisites: 346-451A, 
374-330A; or consent of instructor). A generalized 
treatment of applied forest ecology and current siliv- 
icultural practices with emphasis on Eastern Cana- 
dian conditions. The principles of regeneration, 
nursery practice, planting, tending and harvesting of 
natural and artifical stands. 

Professor MacArthur 


5.24 RENEWABLE RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 


375-200B CONSERVATION. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures). An ecological, economic, ethical and political 
evaluation of man’s effect on his environment and 
the ultimate values of his ingenuity and present rate 
of progress. * 

Professor Bider 


375-300B RENEWABLE RESOURCES. (3 Credits; 
3 lectures). The production, exploitation, and utiliza- 
tion of agricultural, forestry, fisheries and wildlife 
resources. The geography of the resources as well 
as the populations which exploit them and the mar- 
kets which consume them. 

Professor Bider and Staff 


375-333A PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS OF POLLUTION I. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures). The environmental contaminants which 
Cause pollution; sources, amounts and transport of 
pollutants in water, air and soil; waste management. 
Professor Warkentin and Staff 


375-334B PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS OF POLLUTION Il. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures). Genetic effects of pollutants; legislation for 
pollution control; energy environment; economic 
aspects of pollution control; management for envi- 
ronmental quality. 

Professor Warkentin and Staff 


375-401A FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE MANAGE- 
MENT. (4 credits; 3 lectures, one 2-hr. lab and one 
week field laboratory prior to fall term). Principles of 
fisheries and wildlife management are considered 
and current practices of research and management 
are discussed. 

Professors Titman and Bider 


375-410B WILDLIFE ECOLOGY. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures, assignments, and occasional field trips). Prin- 
ciples of animal ecology as they relate particularly to 
North American birds and mammals. Topics cov- 
ered include species distribution, population 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


dynamics, predation, geographic speciation, habitat 
selection and social behaviour. 
Professor Titman 


375-411B RECREATION RESOURCE MANAGE- 
MENT. (3 Credits; 3 lectures). Outdoor recreation 
management principles as related to regional 
resources, needs, programs, opportunities, policies 
and administration in the public and private sectors, 
economic aspects. 


375-414A POLICY AND POLITICS OF RENEWA- 
BLE RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT. (3 Credits; 2 
lectures one conference). This course will answer 
the following questions: How are policies made and 
implemented? Who makes policy decisions? How 
are desirable goals achieved within the political sys- 
tem? 


375-415A LAW AND THE PROTECTION OF 
FAUNA AND FLORA. (2 Credits: 2 lectures). A 
study of the various federal, provincial and munici- 
pal laws affecting wildlife habitat. Topics include: 
laws to protect wild birds and animals; the regula- 
tion of hunting; legal protection of trees and flowers, 
sanctuaries, reserves, parks; techniques of acquir- 
ing and financing desirable land, property owner 
rights. 

Messrs. R.W. Carswell and D. Guthrie 


375-420A TOPICS IN ORNITHOLOGY. (3 Credits; 
3 lectures and occasional field trips; Prerequisite: 
349-307A or permission of instructor). Taxonomic 
relationships and evolution of birds will be outlined. 
Zoogeography, reproduction, migration and popu- 
lation processes of North American birds will be 
examined. 

Professor Titman 


375-437B ASSESSING ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPACT. (2 Credits; 2 lectures). The course will be 
divided into two parts. The first part will involve an 
examination of the theories and procedures of vari- 
ous methods of assessing environmental impact. 
The second part of the course will involve an exami- 
nation of the environmental impact statements of 
programs and projects already in existence to 
examine the accuracy with which they were able to 
predict consequences and attenuate undesirable 
effects. 


375-445A SPECIAL TOPICS IN RENEWABLE 
RESOURCES I. (2 Credits). Students will pursue 
topics that are not otherwise available in formal 
courses. An individualized course of studies will be 
followed under supervision of a member of staff 
qualified in the appropriate discipline or area 
selected by the student. 

Staff 


375-446B Same description as 375-445A. 


375-448A TOPICS IN LANDSCAPE I. (2 Credits; 
Conference). Students will pursue topics that are 
not otherwise available in formal courses. Projects 
will be selected by the students for an interdiscipli- 
nary group approach to problem solving — applied 
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through research, analysis of information, and 
development of concepts. The design process will 
be applied to actual landscape problems in the 
region about the Campus. 

Professor Graham 


375-449B TOPICS IN LANDSCAPE Il. (2 Credits; 
Conference). Continuation of Topics in Landscape |. 
Professor Graham 


375-450A,B SPECIAL TOPICS IN RENEWABLE 
RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT. (2 Credits). ‘Stu- 
dents will pursue topics that are not otherwise avail- 
able in formal courses. An individualized course of 
studies will be followed under the supervision of a 
member of staff qualified in the appropriate disci- 
pline or area. 

Staff 


375-492D SEMINAR. (3 Credits). Includes basic 
lectures on synthesis and interpretation of multifa- 
ceted subjects; preparation and publication of one 
semi-technical article; participation in two oral pres- 
entations of technical subjects all under the supervi- 
sion of academic or staff adviser. 

Staff 


375-496D PROJECT I. (3 Credits). Development of 
research techniques through selection of problem, 
formulation of hypotheses and objectives, research 
design, review of pertinent literature, experimental 
work, discussion and conclusion of results with oral 
presentation of completed report, all in consultation 
with research director. 

Staff 


375-497D PROJECT Il. (5 Credits). Same as 375- 
498D with a more elaborate research program. 
Staff. 


5.25 FOODS 


376-214A FOOD FUNDAMENTALS I. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures and 1 lab.). An introduction to the practices 
followed in selection, preparation and conversion of 
foods with reference to the basic physical and 
chemical changes in the food constituents. Devel- 
opment of an awareness and a recognition of food 
quality standards. 

Professor C.L. Henneberry 


376-217B FOOD FUNDAMENTALS Il. (3 Credits; 
3 lectures and 1 lab.; Prerequisite: 376-214A). 
Advanced techniques of food production and an 
understanding of meal management including plan- 
ning, preparation, service and evaluation. The his- 
torical cultural, sociological and economic factors in 
the development of food patterns. 

Professor C.L. Henneberry and Mrs. Fleming 


376-312A ADVANCED FOODS. (3 Credits; 3 lec- 
tures and 1 lab.; Prerequisite: 376-214A). The study 
of less common foods and their application. The 
preparation and service of foods appropriate to the 
formal menu. Am understanding of meal manage- 
ment including planning, preparation, service and 
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evaluation. Library research and the interpretation _ 
of food in rlation to cultural, historical, sociological, 
economic or other factors. 

Mrs. Flemng 


376-340A CHEMISTRY OF FOOD PRODUCTS I. 
(3 Credits;3 lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.; Prerequisite: 
332-232A) A study of the composition, chemistry 
and technology of milk, meat and eggs. Analytical — 
methods, processing procedures and market qual- 
ity. 

ProfessorBeveridge 


376-341B CHEMISTRY OF FOOD PRODUCTS Il. 
(3 Credits;3 lectures and 1 3-hr. lab.; Prerequisite: 
332-232A) A study of the composition, chemistry 
and technmlogy of selected food products derived 
from cereds, oil seeds, sugar cane and sugar beet, 
sea weed and spice plants. Analytical methods, 
processinc procedures and market quality. 
Professoi Beveridge 


376-413BPRODUCT DEVELOPMENT. (3 Credits; 
3 lectures and 1 lab.). Offered in alternate years, 
given in 1$77-78). Representatives from food indus- 
try will present research procedures used to 
develop rew products. Students will prepare a 
report on he development of a new product, incor- 
porating m analysis and evaluation of the prod- 
uction, pocessing equipment and_ sanitation 
requiremeits and a summary of consumer accept- 
ance and narket feasibility of the product. 
Professors Idziak and Raymond 


5.26 FOOD AND CONSUMER 
5CIENCES 


377-490D FOOD AND CONSUMER SCIENCES 
PROJECT] I. (3 Credits). A project involving a 
review of he literature, experimental work and sub- 
mission o a report. Assigned to students in their 
final year. 

Coordinaor, Academic Adviser and Staff 


377-491D FOOD AND CONSUMER SCIENCES 
PROJECT? Il. (5 Credits). A project involving a 
review of he literature, experimental work and sub- 
mission o a report. Assigned to students in their 
final year. 

Coordinaor, Academic Advisers and Staff 


377-495D FOOD AND CONSUMER SCIENCES 
SEMINAF I. (1 Credit). Oral presentation of a 
selected opic within the field of Food and Con- 
sumer Scénces. 

Staff 


377-496D FOOD AND CONSUMER SCIENCES 
SEMINAF Il. (2 Credits). Oral presentations of 
selected bpics within the field of Food and Con- 
sumer Scences. 

Staff 


377-497D FOOD AND CONSUMER SCIENCES 
SEMINAR Ill. (3 Credits). Oral presentations of 
selected topics within the field of Food and Con- 
sumer Sciences. 

Staff 


5.27 HOME ECONOMICS 


378-331B FAMILY MANAGEMENT. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures; Prerequisite: 376-214A, 376-217B and 
381-330A). The influence of values, goals, 
resources, needs on family decision making 
processes. Basic accounting, bookkeeping and 
budgeting. Time and motion studies of routine 
tasks. Practical application of management 
principles, for low income families, handicapped, 
etc. 

Mrs. Murphy 


378-332A FAMILY STUDIES - DEVELOPMENT. 
(3 Credits; 3 lectures and 1 conf.; Prerequisite: 370- 
230A or 368-301A). A study of the development of 
the individual in the family from birth to old age. The 
recognition and understanding of variations in 
developmental environment and humarr potential. 
Professor Shymko 


378-333B FAMILY STUDIES - RELATIONSHIPS. 
(3 Credits; 3 lectures and 1 conf.; Prerequisite: 370- 
230A or 368-301A). (Offered in alternate years, 
given in 1977-78). An understanding of the role of 
the family in society. The interaction and interrela- 
tionships of family members of varying ages. An 
analysis of various family structures and problems. 
Professor Shymko 


5.28 INSTITUTIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


380-242A MANAGEMENT THEORIES AND 
PRACTICES. (3 Credits; 3 lectures). An introduc- 
tion to contemporary management theories and 
practices and their effect on the organizational 
Structure and administrative functions of a dietary 
department. 

Professor Raymond 


380-343B ACCOUNTING AND COST CONTROL. 
(3 Credits; 1 lecture). An introduction to the basic 
principles and concepts of responsibility accounting 
and cost control, analysis and utlization of financial 
statements and control system data for decision 
making. 

Professor Raymond 


380-345D FOOD SERVICE PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT. (4 credits; 1 lecture 1 3 hr. lab.). 
Application of the theories and principles of 
Management to quantity food production and 
service. Development of standards and specifica- 
tions related to purchasing food and food 
production equipment. Planning food facilities. 
Professor Raymond 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


380-442A ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT. (3 Credits; 3 lectures). An introduction to the 
theories and principles of management with empha- 
sis on the function of management and its applica- 
tion in the food service/hospitality industry. 
Professor Raymond 


380-443B FOOD SERVICE PRODUCTION MAN- 
AGEMENT. (4 Credits; 2 lectures and two 3-hr. 
labs.). Application of the principles and theories of 
Scientific Management to quantity food production 
and service. Development of standardsand specifi- 
cations related to purchasing food and food prod- 
uction equipment. Planning food facilities. 
Professor Raymond 


380-444A PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT I. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures). The fundamentals of organiza- 
tional behaviour, employee development and the 
leadership role. 

Professor Neilson 


380-445B PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT Il. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures). Organizational environment and 
the management of people at work. The nature of 
collective bargaining, the roles of unions and man- 
agement. 

Professor Neilson 


380-446A PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. (4 Cred- 
its; 3 lectures, 1 conference). The management of 
people at work. Employee development and the 
leadership role. The nature of collective bargaining, 
the role of unions and management. 

Professor Neilson 


5.29 CONSUMER SERVICES 


381-330A CONSUMER EDUCATION I. (3 Credits; 
3 lectures and 1 lab.). Role of the consumer in the 
economy; factors which influence consumer 
demands and satisfactions; problems in modern 
buyer/seller relationships. 

Professor C.L. Henneberry 


381-331B CONSUMER EDUCATION II. (3 Credits; 
3 lectures and 1 lab., Prerequisite 381-330A). A 
study of the management of human and material 
resources with respect to selection of equipment, 
planning work space to save time and energy, man- 
agement of credit, savings, investment and budget- 
ing. 

Professor C.L. Henneberry 


5.30 NUTRITION AND 
DIETETICS 


382-2078 NORMAL HUMAN NUTRITION. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures, 1 conference). Application of the 
Canadian Dietary Standard to meet the normal 
nutrient requirements for growth, pregnancy, lacta- 
tion and aging. Evaluation of nutritional status and 
assessment of food consumption patterns. 
Professor Farmer 
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382-208 STAGE OF PROFESSIONAL FORMA- 
TION - LEVEL I. (4 Credits; six weeks directed 
experience, following second term). Two modules, 
consisting of 3 weeks directed experience each, in 
the areas of nutrition and food service administra- 
tion. This clinical experience to be provided in par- 
ticipating health service institutions. 


382-212B BASIC NUTRITION. (3 Credits; 3 
lectures). The scientific basis for the dietary 
recommendations for energy, protein, minerals 
and vitamins for adults. This course is intended for 
students who wish to take a single course in 
human nutrition. 

Professor Farmer 


382-305A NORMAL HUMAN NUTRITION. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures). (Prerequisites: 342-331B or 
382-212B). Application of known nutrient require- 
ments inthe feeding of infants, children, adoles- 
cents, women during pregnancy and lactation, and 
the elderly. Natural toxicants, pesticide residues, 
health foods and food additives will be discussed 
for nutrition education of the public. This course is 
for students majoring in Home Economics and Diet- 
etics. 

Professor Farmer 


382-3098 STAGE OF PROFESSIONAL FORMA- 
TION - LEVEL Il. (7 Credits; two days per week, 
second term plus four weeks following examination 
period). Two modules consisting of 4 weeks of 
directed experience, each in the areas of nutrition 
and food services administration. This clinical expe- 
rience to be provided in participating health service 
institutions. 


382-409B STAGE OF PROFESSIONAL FORMA- 
TION —- LEVEL Ill. (7 Credits; ten weeks, second 
term). Three modules consisting of 5 weeks 
directed experience in Nutrition, 3 weeks experi- 
ence in. Administration and 2 weeks experience in 
Community Nutrition in health service institutions. 


382-410D STAGE OF PROFESSIONAL FORMA- 
TION - LEVEL IV. (15 Credits: 16 weeks 
following the completion of the Baccalaureate 
program). Three modules consisting of 7 weeks 
directed experience in Nutrition, 6 weeks 
experience in Administration and 3 weeks 
experience in Community Nutrition, in health 
service institutions. 


382-435B APPLIED HUMAN NUTRITION. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures). Class projects include diet sur- 
veys, computer dietary calculations, interviewing for 
diet counselling, and the preparation of posters, 
puppets, food models, games, exhibits, videotapes, 
etc. Lecture topics include nutritional status, prob- 
lems of world feeding and the results of the Nutrition 
Canada Survey. This course is planned for students 
majoring in Dietetics. 

Professors Farmer and Maconochie 
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382-436A APPLIED HUMAN NUTRITION. (2 
Credits: 2 lectures). Computer digtary calculation, 
interviewing for diet counselling. Preparation of illus- 
trative material for nutrition teaching. Nutrition 
Canada Survey, natural toxicants, pesticide resi- 
dues, health foods and food addtives will be dis- 
cussed for nutrition education of the public. 
Professor Farmer > 


382-441A DIET THERAPY I. (3 Credits; 2 lectures 
and one lab.). Dietary modification in treatment of 
pathological conditions including gastro-intestinal, 
liver, renal, circulatory and metabolic disorders. 
Laboratory periods for lectures in hospitals. 
Professor Maconochie 


382-442B DIET THERAPY Il. (3 Credits; 2 lectures 
and one lab.). Seminars in which recent develop- 
ments in dietetics are presented and discussed by 
the students. Visits to clinics, hospital dietary 
departments and presentation of 2 case study. Lab- 
oratory periods for the preparation and discussion 
of special diets. 

Professor Maconochie 


382-443A DIET THERAPY. (4 Credits; 3 lectures, 1 
conference). Dietary modification in treatment of 
pathological conditions including gastro-intestinal, 
liver, renal, circulatory and metabolic diseases. 
Professor Maconochie 


5.31 COMMUNICATION ARTS 


384-422A INSTRUCTIONAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. (3 Credits; 3 lectures and 1 lab.; Prerequi- 
site: 376-214A). Understanding cf the instructional 
communications princizies and nethodology and 
the application to small group instructions and dem- 
onstrations. Explorations of the use of audio-visual 
aids and the mass media in this context. Laboratory 
work will provide opportunities to apply and evalu- 
ate student understanding of the principles. 


5.32 TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


386-2208 CONTEMPORARY CLOTHING CON- 
STRUCTION. (3 Credits; 2 labs.). Principles and 
techniques of garment constructicn. The application 
of these principles in the construction of garments 
using the commercial pattern andin the making of a 
sample laboratory manual. 

Mrs. Martin 


386-232A TEXTILES - NATURAL AND MAN- 


“ MADE FIBRES. (3 Credits; 3 lectures and 1 lab.). A 


consumer-oriented study of the history, properties, 
characteristics and performance imitations of natu- 
ral and man-made fibres; yarns; fabric construc- 
tions; finishing and finishes, mixtures and blends. 
Mrs. Murphy 


386-320A ADVANCED CLOTHING CONSTRUC- 
TION. (3 Credits; 2 lab.; Prerequisite: 386-220B). 
Principles and techniques of advanced clothing and 


their application in the construction of custom tai- 
lored or semi-tailoted garments while exploring the 
structural potential of contemporary fabrics. 

Mrs. Martin 


386-321B APPAREL DESIGN. (3 Credits; 2 labs.). 
Practical study of garment design by the Flat Pattern 
method. An introduction of drafting and draping. 
Experiments in agplied design through mediums 
such as batik, tie-dying and creative stitchery. 

Mrs. Murphy 


386-322B PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL 
BASES OF CLOTHING. (3 Credits; 3 lectures). A 
study of the function and use of clothing at different 
stages in the life cycle of the individual. The use of 
colour anu styling as an expression of personality. 
Historical and contemporary perspectives of dress 
as a reflection of social rank and life styles. 

Mrs. Murphy 


386-433B TEXTILES CHEMISTRY. (3 Credits; 2 
lectures and one lap.). An introduction to the chem- 
istry of cellulose, protein and synthetic fibres; dye 
stuffs and dyeing; finishing chemicals and _ their 
uses, 

Professors Anastassiadis and Henneberry 


6 GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS 


Graduate work, under the Faculty of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research, UcGill University, Montreal, may 
be undertaken at Macdonald College, in Agricultural 
Engineering, Agronomy, Animal Science (Animal 
Breeding, Animal Fhysiology or Nutrition), Chemis- 
try, Economics, Entomology, Genetics, Horticulture, 
Microbiology, Paresitology, Plant Pathology, Soil 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Science and Wildlife Biology. The advanced 
courses of study offered lead to the degrees of Mas- 
ter of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 

A number of scholarships and student assistant- 
ships are available. 

The Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
issues an Announcement giving full information 
regarding graduate courses, theses, registration, 
etc., in connection therewith, which will be sent on 
application to the Dean of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research, McGill University, Montreal 
or to the Registrar, Macdonald College, P.Q. An 
announcement entitled Postgraduate Fellowships, 
Bursaries, and Prizes is also available. 


7 DIPLOMA 
IN AGRICULTURE 


Director — Professor N.C. Lawson. As of September 
1976, a new program has been introduced under 
the sponsorship of the Ministry of Agriculture ‘for 
Québec. The new program is designed to educate 
and train people to operate and manage commer- 
cial farms. Emphasis is being placed on practical 
training as an integral part of this program. Students 
spend 24 months in the program. Two academic 
terms are followed by a summer practical term, then 
two more academic terms followed by a second 
summer practical term. Further details, including the 
syllabus of courses, can be obtained by contacting 
the Director of the Program, Dr. N. Lawson, 457- 
6580, Local 255, or the Director of Farm Practice, 
Mr. L. Forgrave, 457-6580, Local 255 or by writing 
to the Director, Diploma program in Agriculture, 
P.O. Box 335, Macdonald College, P.Q. HOA 1CO. 
Interested persons should contact one of the above 
for an appointment to determine their eligibility for 
the program. 
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CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1977-78 


May 9, Monday to 
June 17, Friday 


May 23, Monday 
June 8, Wednesday 


June 24, Friday 


June 25, Saturday to 
August 7, Sunday 


July 1, Friday 


July 4, Monday to 
August 12, Friday 


August t, Monday 


August 8, Monday to 
August 18, Thursday 


August 15, Monday to 
September 2, Friday 


September 5, Monday 
September 6, Tuesday 
September 7, Wednesday 


September 8, Thursday 
September 9, Friday 
September 12, Monday 


September 26, Monday to 
September 30, Friday 


September 27, Tuesday 
October 10, Monday 


October 14, Friday 


November 8, Tuesday 


November 25, Friday 


December 9, Friday 


December 12, Monday to 
December 16, Friday 


December 25, Sunday 


1977 


Summer Session, Part 1 


Victoria Day — Administrative Offices closed. 


Convocations: 

9:30 a.m. Faculty of Arts and 
School of Social Work 

2:30 p.m. Faculty of Science 


St. Jean Baptiste Day — Administrative Offices closed. 


French Summer School. 


Canada Day — Administrative Offices closed. 


Summer Session, Part Il. 


Deadline for applications for Special 
and Visiting Students 


Supplemental examination period. 
Freshman Orientation and preregistration counselling. 


Labour Day — Administrative Offices closed. 
Registration — B.Sc. 


Registration —B.Sc., a.m 
B.A., p.m 


Registration — B.A. 
Registration —- B.A. and B.S.W., a.m 
Lectures begin in all years of Arts and Science 


Change of course period. 


Late registration 


Thanksgiving — Lectures cancelled — 
Administrative Offices closed 


Deadline for withdrawing (*'W’’) 
from “A” (fall term) courses 


Fall Convocation 


Deadline for withdrawing (°'W"') 
from “'D”’ (full year) courses. 


Last day of lectures in Arts and Science 


Class tests in “‘D"’ courses in Arts and Science 


Christmas — Closing of Administrative Offices 
to. be announced. 


January 1, Sunday 


January 3, Tuesday to 
Q 


January 13, Friday 


January 13, Friday 


January 16, Monday 


January 23, Monday to 
January 27, Friday 


February 10, Friday and 
February 11, Saturday 


February 17, Friday 


March 24, Friday to 
March 27, Monday (incl.) 


April 14, Friday 


April 17, Monday to 
May 5, Friday 


May 22, Monday 


June 6, Tuesday and 
June 7, Wednesday 


CS 


1978 


New Year's Day — Closing of Administrative Offices 
to be announced 


Examinations in fall term courses 
in Arts and in Science 


January Registration (for students entering 
in January ONLY) 


Winter term lectures begin in Arts and in Science 


Change of course period for ‘*B"’ 
(Winter term) courses ONLY 


Mid-term weekend holiday (Winter Carnival) 
—Lectures cancelled 


Deadline for withdrawing (‘‘W’’) from “*B™ 
(winter term) Courses. 


Easter — Lectures cancelled — 
Administrative Offices closed 


Last day of lectures in Arts and in Science 


Examinations in Winter term and full 
year courses in Arts and in Science. 


Victoria Day — Administrative Offices closed 


Convocations 


1 GENERAL 


INFORMATION 
Faculty of Arts 
Faculty of Science 


APPLICATIONS AND ADMISSIONS 


The Faculty of Arts and the Faculty of Science offer 
programs leading to the degrees of B.A., B.Sc. and 
B.S.W 

The academic year at McGill runs from mid-Sep- 
tember until early May, with approximately two 
weeks vacation at Christmas. The normal period of 
admission is in September, however, it is possible 
to be considered for admission to certain programs 
in January, and interested students should contact 
the Admissions Office in September 1977 

The deadlines for submission of applications are 
March 1 for admission in September and November 
1 for admission in January. All applications must be 
accompanied by a non-refundable fee of $15.00 
payable by certified cheque or money order in 
Canadian funds made out to McGill University 

Admission is selective, and students are 
reminded that fulfilment of the minimum require- 
ments by no means guarantees acceptance 

Although our Admissions Officers are always 
pleased to meet prospective students, a personal 
interview is not required for admission. 

Applicants whose mother tongue is not English, 
and who have not completed a CEGEP program in 
the Province of Québec, must submit acceptable 
evidence of facility in English before an application 
for admission can be considered. The following evi- 
dence is acceptable: the G.C.E. Ordinary and 
Advanced Level examinations in English literature 
or Composition; the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (TOEFL): the University of Michigan Eng- 
lish Language test. 

TOEFL is preferred by the University; it is adminis- 
tered by the College Entrance Examination Board 
and is easily available throughout the world. It is the 
Student's responsibility to make the necessary 
arrangements with the examining board to write the 
test in the country of residence. Students who can- 
not obtain a TOEFL bulletin and registration form 
locally should write well in advance for them to:Test 
of English as a Foreign Language, Box 899, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. 


General Information for Non- 
Canadian Students 


A pamphlet describing immigration regulations in 
detail and containing notes and guidance to stu- 
dents from other countries is available from Cana- 
dian immigration offices, Canadian Embassies and 
British Consular offices, or from the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 


APPLICA M@MAND ADMISSIONS 


Ottawa, Canada. Local immigration officers will be 
ready to give advice and help 

A useful handbook entitled University Study in 
Canada can be obtained from Canadian Embassies, 
Consulates, and the office of High Commissioners 
and Trade Commissioners. A leaflet entitled Notes 
for Foreign Students Who Wish to Attend a Cana- 
dian University may be obtained from The Associa- 
tion of Universities and Colleges of Canada, 151 
Slater St., Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5N1 

Further information may also be found in the 
McGill University General Announcement, available 
from the Registrar's Office. 


Professional Studies 


Students intending to proceed into Dentistry, Educa- 
tion, Law, Medicine or Religious Studies should 
consult the Faculties concerned about their prere- 
quisites for admission. Students proceeding into 
graduate professional studies should note that 
admission is not automatic and that application 
forms must be submitted in advance of the pre- 
scribed dates. Requirements needed for admission 
to the Graduate School of Library Science or the 
School of Social Work may be obtained from these 
schools 


ENTRANCE QUALIFICATIONS 


Québec Students 


Holders of the Diploma of Collegial Studies are con- 
sidered for admission to the first year of an appro- 
priate three year program (90 credits) 

Collegial students should refer to the ‘Structures 
d'Accueil aux Etudes Universitaires de Premier 
Cycle’’ to ensure that they are registered in an 
appropriate pre-university program 


Entrance to The Faculty of Arts 


Although it is preferable to begin a specialization at 
CEGEP, the Faculty feels that the basic courses in 
English and Humanities remain the minimum 
requirements for many programs. 

Students planning to enter Psychology should 
take Biology 301 and 401 or Biology 921, Mathe- 
matics 337 or Mathematics 103 and 307, and Psy- 
chology 102 during their CEGEP years 


Entrance to The Faculty of Science 


The Québec Diploma of Collegial Studies (D.C.S.) in 
Pure and Applied Science (or its equivalent) is the 
normal pattern of preparation for programs in both 
physical and biological sciences. 

Students with a D.C.S. in the Health Science 
stream are accepted to programs in the biological 
sciences. Those with a Health Science D.C.S. wish- 
ing a program in the physical sciences should also 
take Mathematics 201-105*. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Physical Sciences: Students who intend to con- 
tinue their studies in the physical sciences are 
strongly urged to take Mathematics 201-303" (Cal- 
culus Ill) as part of their CEGEP program 


Biological Sciences: Those proceeding in the bio- 
logical sciences are strongly urged to take Chemis- 
try 202-202* (Organic Chemistry |), and to select 
Biology 101-301 and 101-401 as part of their 
CEGEP program. 


NOTE: For students interested in Psychology, Biol- 
ogy 301 and 401 or Biology 921, Mathematics 337 
or Mathematics 103 and 307, and Psychology 102 
are recommended. 


Although the pattern of study described above is 
strongly recommended, students who have 
obtained a D.C.S. with a concentration other than 
Pure and Applied Science or Health Science may 
be considered for admission 


*CEGEP course numbers — standard throughout 
the Province of Québec 


Provinces of Canada Other Than 
Québec 


Entrance to The Faculty of Arts 


Ontario Grade 13 students may be admitted to a 
90-credit program if they have completed five 
academic subjects. (6 credits are granted for 
each subject with the exception of mathematics, 
each course of which receives 3 credits.) English 
should be included in the students’ program, the 
four elective courses should be appropriate to the 
program which the student wishes to enter at 
McGill. Students having only four subjects will be 
required to make up an additional six credits at 
McGill. 

Students from provinces. of Canada other than 
Québec, Ontariot and Newfoundland who have 
completed Grade 12 in appropriate academic sub- 
jects may be considered for admission to a program 
requiring the completion of 120 credits (normally 
four years of study). 


Entrance to The Faculty of Science 


All programs in the Faculty of Science require that 
the student complete the equivalent of introductory 
college level courses in biology, calculus, chemis- 
try, and physics. Students who have completed 
these courses with satisfactory performance prior to 
admission are given credit and/or exemption. 
Ontario Grade 13 courses in biology, chemistry, 
and physics are accepted for exemption and each 
is allowed 6 credits. Grade 13 courses in mathemat- 
ics are allowed 3 credits each; students who have 
included calculus in their program are required to 
complete Calculus |! at McGill unless they pass the 
Placement Test which may be written at McGill prior 
to registration. A maximum of 30 credits is allowed 
for all Grade 13 work. Students planning application 


to the Faculty of Science should follow a pre-sct- 
ence academic program including mathematics and 
chemistry prior to Grade 13. A Student who has 
completed Grade 13 is considered for admission to 
a program requiring the completion of the difference 
between 120 credits and the number of credits 
which have been granted. For students short more 
than one basic science, this additional deficiency 
will be added to the calculated minimum credit 
requirement. Thus, a student who has completed 
biology, chemistry, physics, two (or preferably 
three) courses in mathematics and one non-science 
academic course, all at the Grade 13 level, enters a 
program requiring the completion of 90 credits 

Students from provinces other than Quebec, 
Ontario t and Newfoundland who have completed 
Grade 12 with appropriate subjects may be consid- 
ered for admission to a program requiring the com- 
pletion of 120 credits (normally four years of study). 
Students should have completed a course in func- 
tions or trigonometry and a course in chemistry at 
the Grade 11 or 12 level (preferably Grade 12 level). 
A course in physics is strongly recommended. 


NOTE: Applicants to the Faculty of Science from 
outside Québec who believe they have taken the 
equivalent of one or more introductory college level 
science courses but who do not have acceptable 
certification of their performance in these courses, 
should inquire at the Admissions Office as to their 
eligibility to take Placement Examinations at McGill 
for credit. These examinations may only be written 
up to the end of the first course change period after 
the student enters the Faculty. It is recommended 
the student arranges to take them before Registra- 
tion if possible 


t Exceptions are sometimes made in the case of 
Grade 12 students with an average of over 80% in 
appropriate subjects. Such students may apply to 2 
program requiring the completion of 120 credits. 


Non-Canadian Applicants 


General Information 


Students from the United States must write College 
Entrance Examination Board tests including the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and three other achieve- 
ment tests appropriate to the program which they 
wish to enter at McGill. Applicants to a science pro- 
gram should select a minimum of two tests from 
biology, chemistry, mathematics and physics. 


Students from the Eastern United States may obtain 
information about the tests by writing to: 


The College Entrance Examination Board 
Box 592 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


Students from the West should write: 
The College Entrance Examination Board 
Box 1025 

Berkeley, California 94701 


Students from Overseas are advised to write 
CEEB Aptitude and Achievement tests to support 
their application. 


Entrance to The Faculty of Arts 


Students from the United Kingdom and Common- 
wealth countries may be admitted into a program 
requiring the completion of 90 credits (three years) 
with five General Certificate of Education papers in 
different subjects with three at the Advanced Level. 
An average grade of C or better with no paper hav- 
ing a grade lower than D is required. One of the five 
(or four) G.C.E. papers must be English Language. 

Students with very good grades in five 
appropriate Ordinary Level papers PLUS one full 
year of formal schooling beyond Ordinary Level 
may be considered for entrance to an undergrad- 
uate program requiring the completion of 120 
credits (usually four years) 

High School graduates from the United States 
may be admitted to an undergraduate program 
requiring the completion of 120 credits. All appli- 
cants should have followed academic programs 
designed for university entrance. Students who 
have passed Advanced Placement examinations in 
appropriate subjects with a grade of ‘'3"' or better 
will be granted some advanced standing 


Entrance to The Faculty of Science 


The three-year programs in the Faculty of Science 
have been designed on the assumption that the stu 
dent has completed, or will complete at Mc Gill, the 
equivalent of introductory college-level courses in 
biology, chemistry, physics and mathematics 

Students who have completed Grade 12 in the 
United States are considered for admission to a 
program requiring the completion of the difference 
between 120 credits and the number of 
prerequisite credits they have earned. An 
Advanced Placement science course is consid- 
ered the equivalent of 6 prerequisite credits, a 
grade of ‘'3"' or better is required for Advanced 
Placement credit to be granted. All applicants 
should have a strong background in mathematics 
(including a course in trigonometry or functions), 
chemistry, and physics. Biology is also desirable 
in the case of a student applying to one of the 
biological or health science programs 

Students from the United Kingdom and Common- 
wealth countries are normally required to have com- 
pleted examinations in five different G.C.E. subjects 
including English, chemistry, mathematics, and 
physics, at least two of which must be at the 
Advanced Level. An average grade of ‘'C’"’ or better, 
with no more than one subject having a grade of 
“D"" is also required. Each G.C.E. Advanced Level 
Paper in a basic science subject (biology, chemis- 
try, mathematics, physics) with a grade of ““C”’ or 
better is granted the equivalent of 10 prerequisite 
credits; a maximum of 30 credits can be granted for 
Advanced Level results (a maximum of 10 credits is 
granted for papers in mathematics). Such students 


ENTARMCE QUALIFICATIONS 


are considered for admission to a program requiring 
the completion of the difference between 120 cred- 
its and the number of prerequisite credits they have 
earned. For students short more than one basic sci- 
ence, this additional deficiency will be added to the 
calculated minimum credit requirement 

Students with very good grades in five appropri- 
ate Ordinary Level papers PLUS one full year of for- 
mal schooling beyond Ordinary Level in a suitable 
academic program at a recognized school or col- 
lege may be considered for entrance to an under- 
graduate program requiring the completion of 120 
credits. The five Ordinary Levels should include 
English, a second language, mathematics, and one 
of biology, chemistry or physics. 


NOTE: Applicants to the Faculty of Science from 
outside Québec who believe they have taken the 
equivalent of one or more introductory college-level 
science courses, but who do not have acceptable 
certification of their performance in these courses, 
should inquire at the Admissions Office as to their 
eligibility to take Placement Examinations at McGill 
for credit. These examinations may only be written 
up to the end of the first course change period after 
the student enters the Faculty. It is recommended 
the student arrange to take them before Registration 
if possible. 


Students From Other Countries 


Students from other countries are advised to consult 
the General Announcement or the Admissions 
Office for specific information of the status of their 
national education certificates. 


TRANSFER STUDENTS FROM 
OTHER UNIVERSITIES 


McGill University accepts applications from  stu- 
dents wishing to transfer from other universities. At 
least sixty credits towards graduation must be 
earned at McGill for students proceeding to the 
B.Sc. degree; at least forty-five McGill credits are 
normally required for the B.A. degree 

Such applications are considered when the stu- 
dent's cumulative grade point average (CGPA) is 
3.0 or higher, and when the course background 
suits the intended program at McGill 


MATURE STUDENT ADMISSION 
POLICY 


Residents of Canada who will be 23 years of age 
or older by September 1 (for admission to the Fall 
Session) or January 1 (for admission to the Winter 
Session) and who lack the academic background 
normally required for admission may apply for 
entrance as mature students 

Individuals interested in being considered for 
entrance under this policy should contact the 
Admissions Office for further information. 
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HOLDER OF A BACHELOR’S 
DEGREE 


Students wishing to obtain a B.A. degree who 
already have a Bachelor's degree will, if admitted, 
be required to complete a minimum of 60 credits for 
the second degree. For students wishing a B.Sc 
degree, the minimum is 60 credits plus completion 
of any basic science courses (Biology, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Physics) not previously taken. 


SPECIAL AND VISITING 
STUDENTS 


A student seeking admission as a Special or Visiting 
student in the Faculty of Arts or of Science should 
refer to page 13. 


READMISSION 


A student wishing to return to the Faculty of Arts or 
Faculty of Science after an absence of a portion of 
an academic year or more must follow the proce- 
dures outlined in the section on Faculty Regulations, 
page 13. 


INTER-FACULTY TRANSFER 


In certain cases students will be permitted to trans- 
fer from another Faculty to Arts or to Science 
Information and inter-faculty transfer forms are 
available at the Office of the Associate Dean. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION 


The University reserves the right to make changes 
without notice in the published scale of fees. 

Fees for the semester in which a student with- 
draws from the University are refundable under con- 
ditions described in the General Announcement 

Any inquiries regarding fees should be made at 
the Registrar's Office, F. Cyril James Administration 
Building 


FEES 


Tuition fees of $19.00 per credit are charged. For 
example, a student who is taking an academic load 
of 30 credits would pay $570.00 in tuition fees 
($19.00 x 30). Tuition fees vary according to the 
number of credits taken and are assessed on a term 
basis. Student Services and Students’ Societies 
fees for all students taking 24 or more credits are 
$70.00 and $28.00. 

*B.S.W. students pay $30.00 for Students’ Socie- 
ties. 


Part-Time, Special and Visiting 
Students 


All Part-Time, Special and Visiting Students are 
assessed $19.00 per credit. In addition the following 
fees are assessed: 


Student Student 
Services Societies 


9-11 credits per term $35.00 $14.00 
6-8 credits per term* $20.00 $ 5.00 
5 credits or less* $10.00 $ 5.00 


*Excludes Athletics. At the discretion of the Direc- 
tor of Athletics, a student may participate in the Ath- 
letics program upon payment of an additional 
$30.00 


Special Fees 


Application for Admission $15.00 
Late Registration 25.00 
Late Payment fee 

(after specified date) 

1st 30 days 10.00 

After 30 days 25.00 
Graduation (including academic 

dress for those in presentia) 15.00 
Duplicate Student Identity Card 5.00 
Duplicate diploma 10.00 
Certified transcript of student's record: 

First copy with each order 2.00 

Additional copies made at the 

same time, each 50 

Re-reading examination paper 10.00 
Supplemental examinations, each paper 10.00 
Late change of course 5.00 
Residence fees (see General Announcement) 


REGULATIONS FOR PAYMENT OF 
FEES 


New Students 


Fees are payable in two instalments. Students 
entering the University for the first time are required 
to pay their first instalment either by mail or in per- 
son at the Accounting Office within 10 days of regis- 
tration. For students registering in September the 
second instalment is due before January 15th. 


Returning Students 


Returning students must pay one half of the total 
required fee by mail or in person to the Accounting 
Office before August 19th, 1977, otherwise they will 
not be permitted to register. Instructions for paying 
fees in advance will be mailed to all returning stu- 
dents, either with their Sessional Reports of Stand- 
ing or a short time later. Students who have been 
notified by the University of the award of a scholar- 
ship, bursary or student loan, and who require this 
award for payment of the first instalment of fees, 


must obtain permission to delay payment of fees 
from the Student Aid Office. 

The second instalment is due by January 15th, 
1978. A late payment fee as stated above is 
charged for payment after this date. 


Late Registration 


Students registering late must pay their fees at the 
time of registration. 


As soon as possible after the prescribed 
dates for the payment of fees the Chief 
Accountant will send to the Registrar’s Office a 
list of the registered students who have not 
paid their fees. Reports of Standing, transcripts 
of records and diplomas will be withheld until 
such time as the fees are paid or a satisfactory 
arrangement is made with the Chief Accoun- 
tant. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FINANCIAL 
AID 


Full information concerning scholarships and finan- 
cial aid is available in the Undergraduate Scholar- 
ships and Awards Announcement which may be 
obtained from the Registrar's office. 


STUDENT SERVICES AND 
RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 


A variety of student services and residence accom- 
modation, co-educational and for women, are avail- 
able. For details see the General Announcement 
available from the Registrar's office. 


REGISTRATION 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration takes place early in September for stu- 
dents entering in September and in January for stu- 
dents entering in January; lectures begin shortly 
thereafter. Complete information for the use of 
newly accepted candidates is sent with the letter of 
admission, and is specified on the Report of Stand- 
ing for returning students eligible to re-register. 

Incoming students in programs requiring 96 or 
fewer credits who have made their choice as to area 
of study may proceed directly to the appropriate 
Academic Adviser for completion of a Study Plan 
Form before registration (see page 13, 14, Faculty 
Regulations.) Students who have not decided on 
their area of study or who are seeking additional 
advice should first consult an adviser in the Student 
Affairs Office, Dawson Hall, for guidance. Students 
admitted to a 97 to 120 credit program will, in most 
cases, be assigned to an adviser in the Office of the 
Associate Dean for completion of a Study Plan Form 
before registration. 


REGISTRATION 


Students must come to the specified place for 
registration at the appropriate date and time, and 
must bring with them the following: 


Returning Students: 

— Report of Standing (if the student is returning in 
Satisfactory or probationary standing): 

— if applicable, a permission to register form 
and/or deferred or supplemental results; 

— letter of readmission; 

— student |.D. card; 

— approved study plan form. 


New Students: 
letter of admission; 
— approved study plan form. 


TIMETABLE 


An Official lecture timetable is available before and 
at registration. A preliminary version of the timetable 
(omitting lecture locations) is available at the time of 
publication of the Announcement. 

It is the responsibility of each student to make 
sure at the time of registration that there is no con- 
flict in the timetable of courses which he proposes to 
follow and to obtain sectioning cards for all courses 
listed in the timetable as requiring them. 

Students arriving late for lectures may be denied 
entrance by the instructor 


LATE REGISTRATION 


There will be a period of registration for those una- 
ble to register at the stipulated time. (See Calendar 
of Dates, page 3). There will be a late registration 
fee of $25.00. 


COURSE NUMBERING SYSTEM 


Courses are given a 7 place designation. The first 
three digits specify the department by a numerical 
code (see table below), the next three digits form 
the course number proper, and the final letter indi- 
cates the term or terms during which the course is 
offered; most courses follow this pattern: 


A —-Fall term 

B — Winter term 

D - Full session 

G — Summer session and Fall term 

J —Winter term, Summer session, 
and Fall term 

L —Summer session, Part | 

C —Summer session, Part II 


To illustrate: 189-223A designates Mathematics 
(189) course 223 given in the Fall term; 180-222A, 
B denotes Chemistry (180) course 222 given in 
either the Fall or Winter terms; 204-201D designates 
Psychology (204) course 201 given over the full 
session; 183-499G denotes Geography (183) 
course 499, a field course which begins in the Sum- 
mer session and ends in the Fall term; 186-231J 
denotes Geological Sciences (186) course 231, a 
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field course which begins in the Winter term, contin- 
ues through the Summer session and ends in the 
Fall term. 


DEPARTMENTAL CODES 


101 —History 

102 -—Comparative Literature 

104 -Linguistics 

107 —Philosophy 

110 -English 

111 —African Studies 

112 East Asian Studies 

114 —-Classics 

117 —East Asian Languages and Literature 

123 —Art History 

125 —French (formerly 126) 

127 —French Language Centre 

129 -—German 

132 -—-ltalian 

135 —-Jewish Studies Program 

141 —Russian and Slavic Studies 

144 Hispanic Studies 

151 -—Anthropology 

154 -—Economics 

157 —Centre d'Etudes Canadiennes- 
Frangaises 

160 -—-Political Science 

166 —- Sociology 

177 —Biology 

180 -—Chemistry 

183 -—Geography 

186 — Geological Sciences 

189  -Mathematics 

195 - Meteorology 

198  -Physics 

204 —Psychology 

210,211,213, 214,215,243 — Music 

260 —Religious Studies 

278,279 — Management 

308 -—Computer Science 

391 - Parasitology 

395 -—Marine Sciences 

397 -\slamic Studies 

399 -Biomedical Engineering 

407 -Social Work 

490 -Law 

504 -Anatomy 

507 —Biochemistry 

516 -—Experimental Medicine 

528 — Microbiology and Immunology 

546 -—-Pathology 

549 — Pharmacology 

552  - Physiology 


FACULTY REGULATIONS 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Arts 


The Faculty of Arts offers Major and Honours pro- 
grams in a wide range of fields as well as a series of 
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interdisciplinary majors. In cooperation with the Fac- 
ulty of Science, B.A. Faculty Programs are also 
offered in four areas. (See page 19, 20). 

In a Major Program, 54 credits must normally be 
approved as part of that program, and the student 
may select his or her remaining courses from the 
offerings of the Faculties of Arts and of Science 

Honours programs involve a high degree of spe- 
cialization, and require the student to satisfy specific 
departmental Honours requirements while maintain- 
ing a good academic standing. Joint Honours pro- 
grams are available in many related disciplines 
Consult departmental listings 

Students may take for elective credit any course 
described (except where otherwise indicated) in the 
Announcement of the Faculties of Arts and of Sci- 
ence subject to course restrictions, see page11.In 
certain cases, a student is permitted to chose an 
elective course from another Faculty, e.g. Educa- 
tion, Management, etc. Approval of the Academic 
Adviser and, in some cases, the Associate Dean is 
necessary 


Science 


There are three types of programs: Faculty Pro- 
grams, Major Programs and Honours Programs. 

A Faculty Program is an approved coherent 
selection of courses giving the student a useful con- 
centration in a recognized area. Three-fifths of the 
student's course load in a Faculty Program is speci- 
fied, the remaining courses being freely elected 
from those offered in the Faculties of Science and of 
Arts. A student in a Faculty Program may thus 
choose a pattern of study which can range from one 
yielding a broad education to one specializing in 
particular interests 

Major Programs are more specialized than Fac- 
ulty Programs, and are usually centred around a 
specific discipline or department. Between three- 
fifths and four-fifths of the course load is specified in 
the program and the student is free to elect the 
remaining courses from the offerings of the Facul- 
ties of Science and of Arts. 

Honours Programs require the student to maintain 
academic performance at a high standard in addi- 
tion to involving a very high degree of specialization. 
They are designed for those students wishing an 
intensive preparation for graduate studies. 

Students may take for elective credit any course 
described (except where otherwise indicated) in the 
Announcement of the Faculties of Arts and of Sci- 
ence subject to course restrictions, see page 11. In 
addition, 6 credits of elective courses from Faculties 
other than Science and Arts which are not 
described in this Announcement may be chosen in 
any one period from September through August, to 
a maximum of 18 credits in their degree program. 
Students must have the necessary prerequisites 
and permission of the instructor. It is the responsibil- 
ity of the student, in cases of potential overixp of 
material between a course for which he has already 
received credit and a course he or she proposes to 


take, to determine from the Office of the Associate 
Dean whether or not additional credit can be 
obtained for the proposed course 


GRADUATION 


The student must complete Faculty and Program 
requirements in order to graduate. It is the responsi- 
bility of the student to ensure that he or she has met 
all Faculty requirements before graduation. Each 
student should check with his or her Adviser early in 
the graduating year if he or she has any questions 
about whether he or she will meet all program 
requirements by graduation time 

lt is essential that students indicate the expected 
date of graduation on the registration card in the 
final year and verify this date on the course cards 
and verification forms. The Student Affairs Office 
should be notified immediately when a final year stu- 
dent changes the expected date of graduation 


Faculty Requirements 


The minimum credit requirement of each student for 
his or her degree is determined at the time of 
acceptance and is as specified in the letter of 
admission. In addition to completing the minimum 
credit requirement, each candidate for a degree 
must have achieved a minimum CGPA of 2.0. The 
minimum residency requirement for a B.A. degree is 
45 credits and for a B.Sc. degree is 60 credits. 


Note: In the case of certain students in the Faculty 
of Science, specified basic science requirements 
(biology, chemistry, mathematics, physics) must be 
fulfilled as indicated in the letter of acceptance 

Departments may recommend to Faculty that a 
student be awarded Honours or First Class Honours 
under the following conditions: that the student com- 
plete all requirements imposed by the department, 
and that the CGPA at graduation be 2.8 to 3.49 for 
Honours and 3.5 or better for First Class Honours. 
Some Honours programs have additional require- 
ments which must be met before a student is recom- 
mended for Honours or First Class Honours (see the 
departmental entries) 

Students in a Major or Faculty program who com- 
plete at least 60 credits at McGill and graduate with 
a CGPA of 3.5 or better will be awarded their 
degrees with “Great Distinction"; those with a 
CGPA between 3.3 and 3.49 will receive their 
degrees with ‘‘Distinction.”’ 


Program Requirements 


To fulfill the requirements of a Faculty, Major or 
Honours Program, a student must pass all required 
courses in his or her program with a grade of C or 
better. 

A student who has failed to obtain a satisfactory 
grade in a course required in his or her program 
must either pass the supplemental examination in 
the course (if available) or repeat the course. If the 
course is taken as an option in his or her program, 
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the student may choose to replace it with another 
option 

The mark achieved in the repeated course or 
attempted supplemental will count into the GPA and 
the CGPA, together with the original mark. However, 
if the student achieved a ‘'D”’ in the original course, 
and thus already received credit for the course, he 
or she will not receive additional credit for passing 
the course again. 

A student may choose to substitute another 
course for one in which he or she has received a 
grade of “'F’’, “J” or “‘D"' under the following guide- 
lines: In the case of a required course in a program, 
specifically designated by course number, substitu- 
tion will be allowed only in special cases, and the 
student should consult his or her Adviser. An 
optional course within a program may be replaced 
only by another option. (If a student chooses to sub- 
stitute another option for a course in which he or she 
has received a grade of D, credit for the first course 
will still be given but as an elective.) 


COURSE RESTRICTIONS 


Students in the Faculties of Arts and of Science are 
permitted to take for credit any courses described in 
this Announcement unless otherwise indicated and 
subject to the general rule that no course so taken 
may duplicate substantially any other course for 
which the student receives credit. Prerequisites and 
other kinds of restricting information are stated in 
each course description and/or in the general 
department entry 

Other restrictions include courses that require the 
permission of the instructor because of space limita- 
tions or because the course is normally open only to 
students in a particular program or to Honours stu- 
dents. 

No credit at McGill will be given to a student 
repeating the material contained in a course already 
passed at CEGEP or another university. 


GRADING AND CREDIT SYSTEM 


All courses carry a credit rating indicated beside the 
course title in the Announcement listing. 

Courses are graded either by letter grades or in 
percent with the following correspondences: A (80- 
100%), B (65-79%), C (55-64%), D (45-54%), F 
(0-44%). All reports of standing, verification forms, 
transcripts and other documents will show both let- 
ter grades and reported percentage grades. Grades 
A, B, C are termed satisfactory passes, D a condi- 
tional pass and F a failure. Certain courses have 
been approved for Pass/Fail (P/F) grading. 

Although the grade of D is a passing grade, a 
grade of C or higher (Satisfactory Pass) must be 
achieved in all courses specified as required 
courses for an Honours, Major or Faculty Program. 
Moreover, no student may register for a course for 
which he or she has not passed all the prerequisite 
courses with a grade of C or better, except by per- 
mission of the instructor concerned. 
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Numerical equivalents of 4,3,2,1, 0 are attached 
to the grades of A, B, C, D, F respectively. The 
earned grade point for each course is calculated by 
multiplying the credit rating of the course by the 
numerical equivalent of the letter grade earned. 
Standing will be determined on the basis of a grade 
point average ((GPA) computed by dividing the 
sum of the grade points accumulated during the 
year by the total course credits attempted 

The cumulative grade point average (CGPA) will 
be the grade point average calculated using the stu- 
dent's entire record at McGill in a degree program 
Grades of D or F continue to be used in the calcula- 
tion of the CGPA even after the course is repeated 
or a supplemental examination is taken 

Example: A new student has taken the following 
courses and receives the indicated grades 


Grade 
Credits Mark Grade Points 


Art History 
123-315D 6 % 18 


Chemistry 
180-212A 


English 
110-314A 


Geography 
183-315B 


History 
101-328B 


Philosophy 
107-420D 


Psychology 
204-211D 18% 


31 
Sessional GPA = 83 = 2.68 


Supplemental 
Examination 


History 
101-328B SS 


Total 34 
CGPA = 89 = 2.62 


34 


Transfer Credits 


In certain cases, credit may be granted by Faculty 
for courses taken at other universities. Approval by 
the Associate Dean is necessary and should be 
obtained in advance of taking the course. It is the 
student's responsibility, on completion of course(s), 
to ensure that transcripts from the other University 
are sent to the Associate Dean of the appropriate 
faculty, Dawson Hall 
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NOTE: Grades for transfer courses are not entered 
on the student's McGill transcript and are not 
included in the calculation of the GPA or CGPA 


ACADEMIC STANDING 
Satisfactory Standing 


A student enters the University in satisfactory stand- 
ing and remains in this standing unless his or her 
GPA for any year drops below 2.0 


Probationary Standing 


A student whose GPA drops to between 1.5 and 
1.99 (1.2 and 1.99 for the entering year) is placed in 
probationary standing 

A student in probationary standing must return to 
satisfactory standing at the end of the next aca- 
demic year by obtaining a GPA of 2.5 or CGPA of 
2.0, otherwise he or she will be placed in unsatisfac- 
tory standing. 


Unsatisfactory Standing 


A GPA of less than 1.5 (1.2 in the first year if the stu- 
dent enters U1) places a student in unsatisfactory 
standing. 

Students in unsatisfactory standing may not rere- 
gister in the Faculty without special permission. 
They may be readmitted after appealing to the Com- 
mittee on Student Standing and considered in pro- 
bationary standing for the next academic session. A 
student in unsatisfactory standing for the second 
time must withdraw permanently 


Honours 


To be registered in an Honours program after first 
year, a student must have attained a GPA and 
CGPA of at least 2.8 in the previous year, unless the 
student has special permission from his or her 
Department and the Associate Dean. Departments 
may impose additional Honours requirements. 
These, where applicable, will be found with the 
departmental Honours program descriptions. 


STUDENT CATEGORIES AND 
COURSE LOADS 


Degree Candidates 


The normal course load per term is 15 credits. Stu- 
dents in satisfactory standing may take up to 17 
credits per term. A load of up to 19 credits per term 
is permitted students whose GPA is above 3.0 

Students in probationary standing take a maxt- 
mum of 12 credits per term, except that they may 
add to this load a repeated course in which a grade 
of D, J or F was originally obtained. 

Students who wish to carry fewer than 12 credits 
per term are considered to be part-time and must 
consult the Office of the Associate Dean, Dawson 


Hall. Certain programs must be completed within a 
specified number of years: such information is avail- 
able from the Departments concerned and from the 
Office of the Associate Dean. 


Special Students 


A special student takes regular credit courses, but is 
not working towards a degree. This status normally 
requires a student to hold an undergraduate degree 
and to have an approved plan of study. Applications 
must be made at the Office of the Associate Dean, 
Dawson Hall, before August 1. Special student sta- 
tus may be granted only for a limited period of time. 


Visiting Students 


A visiting student is one who is taking courses at 
McGill for credit towards his or her program at 
another university. Applications must be made at 
the Office of the Associate Dean, Dawson Hall, 
before August 1. Visiting student status may be 
granted for a maximum of one year 


STUDENT RECORDS 


Personal Information 


It is important that every student keep his or her offi- 
Cial record up to date. 

Any change or correction in name, home address 
and telephone number, Montreal address and tele- 
phone number should be reported to the Office of 
the Associate Dean, Dawson Hall, as soon as possi- 
ble. 


Verification of Program 


Each student is responsible for his or her registra- 
tion in the proper courses and programs and is 
expected to pick up his or her verification form at 
the Office of the Associate Dean, Dawson Hall in 
October and February (exact dates will be 
announced during the change of course periods). It 
is the student's responsibility to check the verifica- 
tion form for errors and return it, signed, to the 
Office of the Associate Dean, Dawson Hall. 

Students who expect to graduate in January or 
June of the current academic year or November of 
the following academic year should check that the 
expected date of graduation on the form is correct 


TRANSCRIPT OF ACADEMIC 
RECORD 


Certified transcript(s) of a student's academic 
record may be obtained by applying to the Regist- 
rar’s Office, F. Cyril James Building. Transcripts are 
not available from the Office of the Associate Dean, 
Dawson Hall. A student may, however, photocopy 
his or her verification form before returning it during 
a verification period (see above), for use as an unof- 
ficial academic record 


REULTY REGULATIONS 


All courses taken at McGill and all results (both 
letter grades and reported percentage grades) 
obtained appear on the transcipt. 

The following is an explanation of the symbols 
used: 


satisfactory pass 


- failure 
- pass 
- incomplete 
F - failed to meet the extended deadline for 
submission of work in a course; counts 
as a failure in the GPA and CGPA. 


A 

B 

Cc 

D ~ conditional pass 
F 

Pp 

K 

K 


KK - not required to complete course. 
Ke - further extension granted. 
J - absent; the student is registered for a 


course but does not write the examina- 
tion or do other required work. The J will 
be calculated as a failure in the GPA 
and CGPA. 

W - withdrew; a course dropped, with per- 
mission, after the change of course 
period. Does not enter into the GPA cal- 
culation. 

WF - withdrew failing; a course dropped, with 
special permission after Faculty dead- 
line for Withdrawal from Course. The 
student's performance in the course at 
that stage being on the level of an F. 
Does not enter into GPA calculation 


L ~ deferred examination. 
oe ~ permitted to defer examination for more 
* than the normal period. 

WL Faculty permission to withdraw from a 
deferred examination. 

Q ~ Course continued in next term 

&& -— Grade not yet available (no averages 
calculated) 

-- - No grade — student withdrew from the 
University. 


NOTE: Although students register in only one pro- 
gram, some students may also complete the 
courses required in a second program. Recognition 
of this situation on the final transcript of such a stu- 
dent is possible in the form of a notation that the stu- 
dent has also completed the second program. A 
Student wishing to arrange for this recognition on his 
or her transcript should consult the Office of the 
Associate Dean before registering for the final year. 


ADVISERS 


It is essential that each student consult with an 
adviser in the Office of the Associate Dean, Dawson 
Hall and/or in a Department and complete a study 
plan form before registration, as explained below: 


General Counselling 


General program and course information is availa- 
ble at the Office of the Associate Dean. Students 
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who are undecided as to their program or who may 
wish to change programs may consult a counsellor 
at Dawson Hall or may seek further information from 
a department in their general area of interest. The 
student will subsequently be referred to an Aca- 
demic Adviser (see below) for approval of his or her 
program and completion of a study plan form before 
registration. 


Academic Advisers 


Each program has appointed Academic Advisers 
who will meet with students and approve their pro- 
grams by signing the study plan form in Honours, 
Major and Faculty programs (See the departmental 
listings for their names and/or locations). 
When meeting with an Academic Adviser, every 
student should bring: 
— Report of Standing (if the student is returning In 
satisfactory or probationary standing); 
_if applicable, a permission to register form 
and/or deferred or supplemental results, 
letter of admission or re-admission 
All students should consult this Announcement 
and the lecture timetable before this meeting and 
should bring these documents with them. 


New Students 


Students admitted to a program requiring 96 or 
fewer credits must consult an Academic Adviser 
and must present their transcripts and letters of 
admission to facilitate program planning. 

A Students admitted to a program requiring 97- 
120 credits will normally be considered in a Fresh- 
man Program until they complete their first year and 
must consult an adviser in the Office of the Associ- 
ate Dean, Dawson Hall (telephone 392-5084) to 
obtain advice and complete a study plan form 
before registration. 


SPECIAL TERMS APPLIED TO 
COURSES 


Required Course: A course which, if satisfactorily 
passed, will be counted as completing part of the 
credit total constituting the student’s program 


Option: A course or sequence of courses that 
may be selected as part of an Honours, Major or 
Faculty program. 


Elective: A course which a student selects to 
fulfill part of the credit requirements for his or her 
degree but which is not counted as part of the 
Honours, Major or Faculty program in which he or 
she is registered (See page 10. General Information 
for elective courses outside the Faculties of Arts and 
of Science; also page 11, Course Restrictions). 


Prerequisite: Course A is prerequisite to course B if 
a satisfactory pass in course A is required for 
admission to course B. 
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Corequisite: Course A is corequisite to course B if 
course A must be taken concurrently with (or prior 
to) course B 


Linked Courses: Two one-term courses where no 
credit will be given for either course unless both are 
taken. 


CHANGE OF COURSE 


Students who wish to change a course (change 
from one course to another, add a course, drop a 
course) for which they are registered must obtain 
change of course cards from the Office of the Asso- 
ciate Dean within the change of course period. Such 
changes must not introduce conflicts in the timeta- 
ble nor destroy the required sequence of courses 
and must be approved by the instructor of any new 
course added and by the Honours, Major or Faculty 
program adviser 


Change of Course Period * 


A courses (fall term) — Monday, September 26 to 
Friday, September 30, 1977 

D courses (full year) - Monday, September 26 to 
Friday, September 30, 1977 

B courses (winter term) — Monday, January 23 to 
Friday; January 27, 1978. 


*Students who wish to change a course after the 
change of course period may apply to the Office of 
the Associate Dean until October 7, 1977 for “A™ 
and “D‘: courses, and February 3, 1978 for “'B™ 
courses and must pay a fee of $5 for each change. 
After these dates no change of course will be 
allowed. 


Change of Section 


Many courses with large enrolments are given in 
several sections at different times. For any change 
of section within the same course, the Department 
concerned should be consulted. Such changes 
need not be reported to the Associate Dean's office, 
Dawson Hall 


WITHDRAWAL FROM COURSE 


Withdrawal from a course after the change of 
course period will be allowed (the student must 
apply at the Office of the Associate Dean) up to the 
following dates: 

A courses (fall term) — Friday, October |4, 1977. 

D courses (full year) — Friday, November 25, 1977. 
B courses (winter term) — Friday, February 17, 
1978. 

The transcript will show the course with the sym- 
bol of W, but the course will not be counted in the 
GPA. 

After the deadline listed above, the Associate 
Dean may, under exceptional circumstances, grant 
permission for a student to withdraw from a course. 
(Permission will not be granted merely because a 


Student is doing unsatisfactory work). W or WF as 
appropriate will appear on the transcript, but will not 
be calculated in the GPA 


LANGUAGE POLICY 


The language of instruction at McGill is English. Stu- 
dents may if they wish write term papers and 
answers to examinations in French (except in the 
case of certain language and literature courses), but 
competence in English is essential to success at the 
University. It is recommended that students who 
lack fluency in English take a course in English as a 
second language at McGill's Summer Session or 
elsewhere before embarking on a university pro- 
gram of studies. 

There are no language requirements in either fac- 
ulty. English-speaking Québec students are encour- 
aged to develop proficiency in French 


Language Policy For Professions 


Québec law now requires that candidates seeking 
admission to provincially-recognized professional 
corporations must possess a working knowledge of 
the French language, i.e. be able to communicate 
verbally and in writing in that language 

To demonstrate this capability, a candidate will 
normally be required to pass an examination set by 
the Régie de la langue francaise, unless he or she 
can show that three years of instruction in a French 
post-primary school have been completed. The pro- 
fessional corporation will require this proof of 
attendance or of successful completion of the Régie 
examination. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Students will be informed, by the end of the change 
of course period, of the evaluation method to be 
used in each course. 

No student will be permitted to write an examina- 
tion in any course unless he or she has fulfilled the 
requirements of the course to the satisfaction of the 
Instructor and the Associate Dean. Once a student 
has presented himself or herself for an examination 
or test, he or she must submit all written work to the 
invigilator before leaving. 

Students are reminded that cheating in an exami- 
Nation is considered a serious offence which could 
lead to expulsion from the University 


Class Tests 


Members of the teaching staff may from time to time 
give interim class tests if they think them necessary. 


Final Examinations 


Formal final examinations are held during an exami- 
nation period following the term in which the course 
is given. In some courses there is no final examina- 
tion; standing in these courses is determined on the 
basis of term work and class tests. 


FATULTY REGULATIONS 


Instructors are not permitted to grant any special 
treatment regarding examinations to any student. If 
a student believes there is some circumstance 
which might be legitmately taken into account in 
evaluating his or her performance, he or she should 
apply to the Associate Dean 

A student who is not present for an examination 
must clarify his or her status in the course at the 
Office of the Associate Dean and may be allowed to 
write a supplemental examination. If the absence is 
for an accepted reason such as illness, family afflic- 
tion, etc., permission may be granted to write a 
deferred examination. If deferred status is not 
granted, he or she will receive a grade of ‘‘U"' in the 
course which will count as a failure in the GPA and 
CGPA, but may be allowed to write a supplemental 
examination. 

It is the responsibility of the student to con- 
firm the date, time and place of the examina- 
tion. No student will be allowed to enter an 
examination after the first half hour. 


NOTE: Students enrolled in courses in Faculties 
other than Arts or Science must confirm examina- 
tion dates with those Faculties. 


Supplemental Examinations 


There is a supplemental examination period during 
the month of August. A student may receive permis- 
sion to write supplemental examinations, if availa- 
ble, in courses in which he or she obtained a Dor an 
F. He or she should avail himself or herself of this 
privilege at the time of the next supplemental exami- 
nation period. The supplemental result will not erase 
the D or F originally obtained which is used in calcu- 
lating the GPA. Both the original mark and the sup- 
plemental result will be calculated in the CGPA (i.e. 
the taking of a supplemental examination has the 
same effect on a student's CGPA as does repeating 
the course). 

Written application to write a supplemental exami- 
nation must be received at Dawson Hall before July 
1. Special permission is required if a student wishes 
to write supplementals totaling more than 7 credits. 
A fee of $10.00 for each supplemental paper is pay- 
able at the time of application. 

It may be possible for a student to arrange to write 
a supplemental examination at certain specified 
locations other than McGill University; students 
should apply at the Office of the Associate Dean. 
There is an additional fee. 

In certain cases, a student may be permitted to 
write one supplemental examination during the 
April-May examination period in a first term course 
in which he or she has obtained a D or an F, if the 
course is also given in the second term. No attempt 
is made to avoid conflict between this supplemental 
and the student's required final examinations, and in 
the case of such a timetable conflict the student will 
be required to write the final examination and post- 
pone the supplemental to the August period. 
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Depending on the course, the supplemental result 
may or may not include the same proportion of 
class work as did the original grade. The instructor 
will announce the arrangements to be used for the 
course early in the term. 


Deferred Examinations 


A student who, for reasons such as illness or family 
affliction, verified and accepted by the Associate 
Dean's Office, has been unable to write one or more 
examinations, may receive permission to write 
deferred examinations in their stead which will nor- 
mally be written in the next supplemental examina- 
tion period. The Associate Dean's Office must be 
informed within one week of the examination of the 
reasons for absences. If the request is approved, an 
“L* will appear on the Report of Standing in place of 
a grade in such courses, followed by the grade 
obtained in the deferred examination after it has 
been written. 


Reassessments and Rereads 


Papers are marked and grades calculated and han- 
dled with considerable care. However, if a student 
wishes the calculation of his or her marks checked 
(reassessment) or a formal final examination paper 
re-read, he or she should apply in writing to the 
Office of the Associate Dean, Dawson Hall. 

Reassessment is done free of charge. If there is 
no change in the grade as a result of a reassess- 
ment, and if there is a formal final examination in the 
course, the student may then apply for a re-read of 
the final examination paper, for which there is a $10 
fee. The fee will be refunded if an error is found in 
the student’s favour. If the result is a lower mark, the 
lower mark will stand and there will be no refund. 
Computer-marked exams can be reassessed but 
not re-read. 

Application for reassessments must be made by 
March 30 for A courses, and by August 2 for B and 
D courses. Requests for reassessments or re-reads 
in more than one course will not be permitted. 

Any request to have term work re-evaluated must 
be made directly to the professor concerned. 


Credit by Examination 


In certain exceptional cases a student may apply to 
write a final examination in order to obtain credit ina 
course for which he or she has not registered (this is 
possible only in those courses where there is no 
other assessment except the final examination). 


Special Facilities 


Students with visual or other disabilities should con- 
sult the Office of the Associate Dean about the pos- 
sibility of special examination facilities. 
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INCOMPLETE COURSES 


if, in the instructor's opinion, there Is sufficient rea- 
son to permit a delay in the submission of required 
term work, an extension of deadline of up to four 
months after the end of the course may be granted 
the student. In this case, the instructor will submit a 
grade of ‘'K"’ (incomplete) If a new grade is submit- 
ted within the deadline by the instructor, this will 
appear on the student's Faculty reports and verifica- 
tion forms following the K and will replace the K on 
the student's official transcript 

If the required work is not completed before the 
deadline the grade of KF will be recorded in the 
same way as the grade above. (KF denotes a failed 
course and has the same effect on the GPA as an 
ies 
In exceptional circumstances, and with the 
approval of the Associate Dean, the four month 
deadline may be extended further, in which case the 
grade of ‘*K*”’ will appear 

A student who has not, without accepted excuse, 
participated or written the final examination in a 
course for which he or she has registered may be 
given a grade of J (absent). In the calculation of the 
GPA, this is treated as an F. 


PLAGIARISM 


In submitting work in their courses students should 
remember that plagiarism is considered to be an 
extremely serious offence. If a student has any 
doubt as to what might be considered ‘‘plagiarism” 
in preparing an essay or term paper, he or she 
should consult the instructor of the course to obtain 
appropriate guidelines 


WITHDRAWAL FROM THE 
UNIVERSITY 


The responsibility for initiating withdrawals rests 
solely with the student. Neither notification of the 
course instructors nor discontinuance of class 
attendance will suffice. A student who wishes to 
withdraw officially from the University during the 
academic year must secure permission from the 
Office of the Associate Dean. The appropriate form 
will be supplied. A student considering withdrawal is 
strongly urged to consult his or her Academic 
Adviser before making a final decision. 

The date on which a student's withdrawal is 
approved by the Office of the Associate Dean is the 
official date of withdrawal, even if he or she stopped 
attending lecturers earlier. Fees are refundable 
under conditions outlined in the General Accounce- 
ment. 


READMISSION 


A student who has withdrawn from his or her Faculty 
or who has not re-registered for a term or more must 
make application in writing to the Associate Dean 


(not to the Admissions Office) to be readmitted, stat- 
ing the reasons for his or her absence from the Uni- 
versity and giving a summary of his or her activities 
during that period. 

Students who withdrew because of illness should 
provide some indication that they are ready to 
resume studies. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The Summer Session consists of two parts: 
Summer Session Part | held in May and June, and 
Summer Session Part Il, in July and August. Each 
Session has in turn been divided into two ‘‘terms'' 
in order to distinguish between full courses (6 
credits) which will run the length of the six week 
session and half courses (3 credits) which will be 
held over a period of three weeks. Please consult 
the Sumer Session Announcement for term and 
examination dates. 

Please note that courses taken during the Sum- 
mer Session(s) by students registered in the 


RMOOLTY REGULATIONS 


degree program are considered in the same way 
as courses taken during the regular session, and 
that they enter into the calculations of the students 
GPA, CGPA, credit total and standing. 

Full information concerning course offerings, 
applications, and requirements may be obtained 
from: 

Summer Session Office, 

McGill University, 

F. Cyril James Building, 

845 Sherbrooke St. West, 

Montreal, P.Q. Canada, 

H3A 2T5. 

(514) 392-6740. 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


Programs in Environmental Studies are in the proc- 
ess of being developed. Students who wish further 
information should consult the Student Affairs 
Office. 
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2 FACULTY OF ARTS 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


University 


ROBERT &. BELL, "C.G., BA. MA(UBC ), 
Ph.D.(McG.), D.Sc. (U.N.B., Laval, Montr.) 
LL.D.(Tor.), D.C.L.(Bishop's), F.R.S., F.R.S.C 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 

EIGIL PEDERSEN, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A (McG.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Vice-Principal (Academic) 

LEO YAFFE, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Man.), Ph D.(McG.), 
PGAG: RAP. S. FRLS.G. 

Vice-Principal (Administration) 

ALLAN McCOLL, D.F.C., B.Com.(McG.), C.A 

Vice-Principal (Finance) 

E.J. STANSBURY, M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 

Vice-Principal (Planning) 

W.F. HITSCHFELD, B.A Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
F.R.(Met S.) Vice-Principal (Research) 

L.E. LLOYD, B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 

Vice-Principal (Macdonald College) 


COLIN M. McDOUGALL, D.S.O., B.A.(McG.) 
Secretary-General 


JEAN-PAUL SCHULLER, B.A.(Ott.) Registrar 

Faculty 

ROBERT VOGEL, B.A. (Sir G Wms.), M.A, 
Ph.D.(McG.) Dean of the Faculty of Arts 


D.C. FRYE, B.A., M.A.(N.Y.U.), Ph.D (Wis.) 
Executive Assistant to the 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts 


L.T. DUER, B.A.(Johns H.), M.A.(Conn.), 
Ph.D.(Dub.) 
Associate Dean of the Faculty of Arts 


ISOBEL OSWALD, B.A.(McG.) 
Associate Secretary of the Faculty 


KYRA EMO, B.Sc.(McG.) 
Coordinator Academic Affairs 


LOUISE W. SMITH, B.A. (Carleton, Minn.), M.A 


(Harv.) Recorder 
ANGELINE LUCAS Senior Adviser 
LILA WILLIS Senior Adviser 


PROGRAM INFORMATION 


The Faculty of Arts offers the Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 
and the Bachelor of Social Work (B.S.W.) degrees. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


The following majors are described in detail in the 
departmental entries in the Announcement. 


PROGRAM INFORMATION 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
ART HISTORY 
CLASSICS 
ECONOMICS 
ENGLISH 

FRENCH 
GEOGRAPHY 
GERMAN 

HISTORY 

ITALIAN 

JEWISH STUDIES 
LINGUISTICS 
MATHEMATICS 
PHILOSOPHY 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
PSYCHOLOGY 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES 
RUSSIAN 
SOCIOLOGY 
SPANISH (see HISPANIC STUDIES) 


B.A. INTERDISCIPLINARY 
MAJORS 


AFRICAN STUDIES 
CANADIAN STUDIES 
CENTRE D'ETUDES CANADIENNES 
FRANGAISES 
CENTRE FOR EAST ASIAN STUDIES 
CLASSICS AND LINGUISTICS 
HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 
HUMANISTIC STUDIES 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 
MIDDLE EAST STUDIES 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
MODERN LITERATURE 
NORTH AMERICAN STUDIES 


For further information on the above, consult the 
alphabetical listings in this Announcement. 


B.A. HONOURS 


The following Honours programs are described in 
detail in the departmental entries in this Announce- 
ment: 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

ART HISTORY 
CLASSICS 

EAST ASIAN STUDIES 
ECONOMICS 

ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

GEOGRAPHY 
GERMAN 

HISTORY 

HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 
ITALIAN 

JEWISH STUDIES 
LINGUISTICS 
MATHEMATICS 
MIDDLE EAST STUDIES 
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PHILOSOPHY 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 
PSYCHOLOGY 

RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

RUSSIAN 

SOCIOLOGY 

SPANISH (see HISPANIC STUDIES) 


JOINT HONOURS 


Joint Honours programs are available in many rela- 
ted disciplines. Please consult departmental listings. 


B.A. FACULTY PROGRAMS 


MATHEMATICS AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Mathematics 189-222A,B, 223A or 245A,B, 
315A,B, 317A, 318A,B, 323A,B, 324A,B, 3278, 
328B: Computer Science 308-200A,B, 210A,B, 
300A.B or 302A, 315A,B, plus 9 credits from 
Computer Science, plus 6 credits selected in 
consultation with the Adviser from any other 
computer science or mathematics course at the 
300 level or above 

54 credits; consult the Mathematics Department 
for an Adviser 


MATHEMATICS AND PHILOSOPHY: 


Mathematics 189-217A; 218B; 245A,B; 318A, 
328B: 348A, 349B; One of Mathematics 189- 
222A.B, 314A,B, 323A,B, 324A,B; Three additional 
credits in Mathematics. One of Philosophy 107- 
354A and 355B, 107-356A and 357B, 107-360A 
and 361B, 107-366A and 367B, and two full 
courses in Philosophy approved by the Department 
Nine additional credits in Philosophy 

54 credits. (This faculty program leads to a B.A 
degree. Consult the Department of Philosophy for 
an Adviser.) 


MATHEMATICS AND PSYCHOLOGY: 


Mathematics 189-222A,B, 223A or 245A,B, 
323A,B, 324A,B, 423A, 424B; Psychology 204- 
302A, 303B, 335A, 336B; 12 credits selected from 
Mathematics 189-217A, 218B, 314A,B, 317A, 
318A, 327B, 328B, 417A, 447B; 12 credits selected 
from Psychology courses other than 204-204A,B; 
305A,B: 3 credits selected from: Computer Science 
308-200A,B, 308-220A,B. (This faculty program 
leads to either a B.A. or a B.Sc. degree. Consult the 
Department of Mathematics or the Department of 
Psychology for an Adviser.) 


PSYCHOLOGY GENERAL: 


Any of the Major sequences in Psychology with the 
substitution of 6 credits from U2 courses in Psychol- 
ogy for 204-211D and Psychology 204-305A,B 

54 credits. (Consult the Department of Psychol- 
ogy for an Adviser.) 
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DEPARTMENTS AND CENTRES 
OFFERING PROGRAMS IN THE 
FACULTY 


African Studies Program, Leacock Building, Rm 
723A 
Anthropology, Leacock Building, Rm 723 
Art History, Arts Building, Rm. W225 
Canadian Studies Program, Arts Building, Rm. 220 
Centre d'Etudes Canadiennes-Frangaises, 3475 
Peel Street, Rm. 201 
Centre for East Asian Studies, 3434 McTavish St. 
Classics, Leacock Building, Rm. 517 
East Asian Languages and Literatures, 3434 
McTavish St 
Economics, Leacock Building, Rm. 434 
English, Arts Building, Rm. 155 
French Language and Literature, Peterson Hall, 
3460 McTavish Street, Rm. 100 
French Language Centre, 3438 McTavish Street, 
Rm. 205 
Geography, Burnside Hall, Rm. 513 
German, Samuel Bronfman Bidg., 1001 Sherbrooke 
St. West 
Hispanic Studies, Samuel Bronfman Bldg., 1001 
Sherbrooke St. West 
History, Leacock Building, Rm. 625 
History and Philosophy of Science Program, Sam- 
uel Bronfman Bldg., 1001 Sherbrooke St. West., 
Rm. 559 
Industrial Relations, Samuel Bronfman Bldg., 1001 
Sherbrooke St. West, Rm. 514 
Italian, Samuel Bronfman Bldg., 1001 Sherbrooke 
St. West 
Jewish Studies Program, 3511 Peel Street, Rm. 103 
Linguistics, Samuel Bronfman Bldg., 1001 Sher- 
brooke St. West, Rm. 584 
Mathematics, Burnside Hall, Rm. 1005 
Middle East Studies Program, Leacock Building, 
Rm. 734 or 421 
North American Studies Program, Leacock Build- 
ing, Rm. 434 
Philosophy, Samuel Bronfman Blidg., 1001 Sher- 
brooke St. West 
Political Science, Leacock Building, Rm. 434 
Psychology Stewart Biology Building, Rm. W8/1 or 
W8/8 
Religious Studies, William and Henry Birks Bidg., 
3520 University Street, Rm. 101 
Russian and Slavic Studies, Samuel Bronfman 
Bldg., 1001 Sherbrooke St. West 
Social Work, 3506 University Street, Rm. 300 
Sociology, Leacock Building, Rm. 709 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFERINGS 
AND PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


For graduate courses in all Departments see the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research. 

An official lecture timetable is available before 
Registration. 


The programs and courses described in the fol- 
lowing pages have been approved for the 1977-78 
session but Faculty reserves the right to introduce 
changes as may be deemed necessary or desira- 
ble. 


AFRICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


Advisers —R.S, MCCALL, Chairman, African Studies 
Committee (Philosophy); M. BISSON (Anthropol- 
ogy); M. DORSINVILLE (English); M.J. ECHEN- 
BERG (History); P.C.W. GUTKIND (Anthropology); 
F. KUNZ (Political Science); A. MAUGEY (French); 
J. SHINGLER (Political Science) 


Leacock Building, Room 723A, Tel. 392-8049 


The “‘Interdisciplinary Area Major" in African Stud- 
ies is designed for those students who wish to take 
advantage of the growing resources at McGill, and 
elsewhere in the Montreal area, for the pursuit of an 
interdisciplinary approach to the African continent 

Students wishing to major in African Studies 
should consult one of the advisers (see above) at 
the beginning of their first academic year. While pur- 
suing their Major, they will be expected to concen- 
trate as well in a regular discipline of the Faculty 
Disciplinary specialization is not, however, 
restricted to those for which an Adviser is listed 

The Major consists of 54 credits (9 full courses or 
the equivalent), including African Studies 499D in 
the final year. All the courses listed below must be 
taken (45 credits), while 9 credits should be 
selected in consultation with Major Advisers, Or2 or 
two relevant prerequisites may be included in the 
total, and the seven should include courses from at 
least three departments (for full descriptions and 
prerequisites of courses see listings under individ- 
ual departments.) 

Training in an African language is encouraged, 
and may form a part of the Major program. Formal 
training is available at McGill in Arabic. In addition, 
tapes for the study of Swahili and other languages 
are available through the Linguistics Department 
and the Language Laboratory in Peterson Hall 

Modifications in, or additions to, the program from 
relevant courses in Economics, Education, Geogra- 
phy, Lingusitics and other disciplines, may be made 
with the consent of the African Studies Committee 

The culmination of the Major is the Research 
Seminar, 111-499D. 


Options 
Anthropology 151-215B Peoples and Cultures 
of Africa. (3 credits) 


Anthropology 151-216B Culture and Social 
Change in Modern Africa. (3 credits). Not given in 
1977-78 


Anthropology 151-345B Prehistory of Africa. (3 
credits). 


AFRICAN STUDIES 


Economics 154-314B African Economic Devel- 
opment. (3 credits). Not given in 1977-78. 


English 110-320D Third World Literature. (6 
credits) 


English 110-421A Modern African Literature. (3 
credits). Not given in 1977-78 


French 125-368B Littérature noire d’expression 
frangaise. (3 credits). 


History 101-200D A History of Africa. (6 credits). 


History 101-430D France and the Africans. (6 
credits). Not given in 1977-78 


History 101-480D Capitalism and Empire: The 
World in the Age of European Domination. (6 
credits) 


Political Science 160-324D Politics and Govern- 
ment in Africa. (6 credits) 


Sociology 166-360A National Liberation Move- 
ments in Africa (3 credits). Not given in 1977-78. 


Final Year Requirement 


111-499D. Research Seminar in African Studies 
(6 credits; Prerequisite: Open to Area Majors in 
good standing, and to others by permission). An 
interdisciplinary research seminar on topics of com- 
mon interest to staff and students of the African 
Studies Program. As part of their contribution, stu- 
dents will prepare a research paper under the 
Supervision of one or more members of the staff 
Staff 


ANTHROPOLOGY (151) 


Professors — PETER C.W. GUTKIND; RICHARD F 
SALISBURY; BRUCE G. TRIGGER 

Associate Professors — DAN R. ARONSON (on 
leave 1977-78 ); FUMIKO IKAWA-SMITH (Chair- 
man); JEROME ROUSSEAU: PHILIP C. 
SALZMAN 

Assistant Professors — DONALD ATTWOOD: 
MICHAEL S. BISSON; CARMEN LAMBERT 


Room 723, Stephen Leacock Building, 855 Sher- 
brooke St. West, Montreal, PQ, H3A 2T7. Telephone 
392-5179 


The Honours and Major programs in Anthropology 
provide a liberal arts education which emphasizes 
the similarity and diversity of human behaviour, 
understanding of social and cultural systems, and 
the processes of socio-cultural changes from man's 
Origins to the present day. Although neither the Hon- 
ours nor the Major programs provide a professional 
training geared to specific jobs, they may serve as a 
useful background for those who are planning a 
Career in law, foreign service, community organiza- 
tion, public administration, journalism, and teaching 
and research in social sciences and humanities 
Needless to say, to be a qualified professional in 
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most of these fields requires further training at pro- 
fessional or graduate schools. 

While the Major program allows a greater free- 
dom to choose from courses offered by other 
departments to suit the student’s needs and inter- 
est, the Honours program provides a greater con 
centration in anthropology with substantial breadth 
and depth. It should be noted that the completion of 
an Honours program is frequently required for 
admission into graduate or professional schools 


MAJOR PROGRAM 


There is no prerequisite for admission into the Major 
program in Anthropology. The program requires 
that the student take 10 courses (30 credits) in 
Anthropology, of which three must be “advanced 
courses" (400 level) and eight courses (24 credits) 
in no more than three other departments which are 
relevant to the student's program of studies in 
Anthropology. Contact the Department Office for 
inquiry (392-5179) 


HONOURS PROGRAM 


In order to continue in the Honours program 
students must meet the academic standing 
requirements set forth by the Faculty, and in order 
to complete the Honours program in Anthropology 
in the final, graduating year, the grade-point 
average for the preceding year (usually the U2 
year) must be 3.0 or higher for all courses as well 
as for anthropology courses 

An Honours degree in Anthropology will be 
granted to a student who has satisfied the require- 
ments of the program and who has an average of 
3.0 or better for all the anthropology courses cred- 
ited towards the program and for all the courses 
taken during the last two years (usually U2 and U3 
years). A First Class Honours degree in Anthropol 
ogy will be given to a student with a CGPA and an 
average for all anthropology courses of 3.5 or bet- 
ter. 

An Honours student in Anthropology is required 
to take 20 anthropology courses (60 credits) of 
which two can be anthropology courses taken in 
CEGEP. Up to three of the courses (9 credits) can 
be courses given by other departments, if they are 
directly related to the student's focus of study 
within anthropology and are approved by the stu- 
dent's adviser on the Undergraduate Committee of 
the Anthropology Department. 

The 20 anthropology courses should include at 
least three of the seven “core courses” (151- 
353B, 354A, 355B, 357B, 358A, 359A and Lin- 
guistics 104-230A); and 151-462A, 463B and/or 
464D (in which an honours project is prepared); 
and at least three other ‘‘advanced courses’ (400 
level courses) 

Each student has the opportunity to construct 
within the Honours program a_ concentration 
focused on a particular field of interest, such as 
prehistory and evolution, cultural systems, social 
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and political organization, or on a particular geo- 
graphical area, such as Africa, North America, 
South America, Middle East or South Asia. Such 
concentration is made possible by the use of the 
“Special Topics’’ courses, In which a_ student 
works under the supervision of a staff member in 
an area not covered by courses currently given. 
Special Topics courses can be coupled, concur- 
rently or sequentially, with regular courses, under 
the supervision of the instructors of the regular 
courses, in order to allow more intensive work in 
the area covered by regular courses. Papers or 
projects can be submitted to two or more COUTSES, 
provided that prior written arrangements have 
been made with the approval of the student's 
adviser 

For more information on the Honours program, 
consult an appropriate adviser on the Undergradu- 
ate Committee of the Department, through the 
Department Office (392-5179) 


JOINT HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Joint Honours programs are established with Art 
History, Classics (Classical Archaeology), Econom- 
ics, English, Geography, History, Linguistics, Middle 
East Studies, Philosophy, Political Science, and 
Sociology. The Anthropology part of the require- 
ments for these programs is the completion of 11 
courses (33 credits) in Anthropology, which must 
include three of the “core courses’’ (see above for 
the Honours program), two ‘advanced courses’ 
and 151-462A, 463B, or 464D in which an Honours 
project with an interdisciplinary approach is pre- 
pared, under the supervision of two instructors (one 
each from the two Departments concerned). Joint 
Honours students must also satisfy the same aver- 
ages in Anthropology courses as Honours students 
(3.0 for Joint Honours, 3.5 for First Class Joint Hon- 
ours.) For more information on the Anthropology 
requirements of the joint Honours programs, COn- 
tact the Department Office (392-5179) which will 
direct the student to an appropriate adviser on the 
Undergraduate Committee. For information on the 
requirements for the other discipline making up the 
Joint Honours program, consult the department 
concerned 


Course Descriptions 


FIRST LEVEL COURSES 


These courses are normally taken during the first 
year of study in Anthropology and are open to all 
University students. There are no prerequisites for 
this group of courses 


151-201A PREHISTORIC CULTURES. (3 credits). 
Examination of the origin of cultural behaviour and 
culture as an adaptive mechanism from the earliest 
times to the rise of the first civilizations in the Old 
and New Worlds. The implications of these data 


concerning the nature of man and his future devel- 
opment will be considered, 
Professor Trigger 


151-202A COMPARATIVE CULTURES. (3 cred- 
its). The comparison of human societies at different 
levels of scale and complexity: hunting bands, horti- 
cultural and pastoral tribes, agrarian states, and 
industrial states. How differences in the scale and 
complexity of social organization and cultural sys- 
tems relate to different modes of subsistence 
Professor Attwood 


151-203B HUMAN EVOLUTION. (3 credits). An 
examination of man’s biological origins and the sig- 
nificance of his physical diversity. The behaviour of 
non-human primates, primate evolution, the role of 
culture in human evolution, racial classifications, the 
dynamics and behavioural significance of racial var- 
iation. (Not open to students who have previously 
taken 151-303B) 

Staff 


151-204A SYMBOL SYSTEMS AND IDEOLO- 
GIES. (3 credits). Consideration of symbol systems 
and their position among various systems of com- 
munication. Analysis of the meanings of symbols 
and the interaction between symbol systems and 
other aspects of social life (political, ecomomic. 
etc.). The analysis of ideologies as the images 
which people have of their own societies. The influ- 
ence of class interests, ethnicity, etc., on such ideol- 
ogies 

Staff 


151-206D CULTURE AND ADAPTATION. (6 crea- 
its). An ecological approach to the study of human 
society and culture, focussing on anthropological 
studies and the development of anthropological 
ecology. Modular course 

Staff 


151-2098 ANTHROPOLOGY OF RELIGION. (3 
Credits). Nature and function of religion. Systems of 
belief; the interpretation of ritual. The relation of reli- 
gion to social organization. Religious change 
Professor Rousseau 


151-210B THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE ARTS. 
(3 credits). Not given 1977-78. The arts in cultural 
context, with special emphasis on non-Western aes- 
thetic systems, the creative process, the purposes 
and “meanings” of artistic production, and the 
effects of foreign influences on indigenous art. 
Examples will be drawn primarily from the plastic 
and verbal arts of Africa 

Professor Aronson 


151-212B ANTHROPOLOGY OF DEVELOP- 
MENT. (3 credits). Processes of developmental 
change, as they affect small communities in the 
Third World and in unindustrialized parts of devel- 
oped countries. Problems of technological change, 
political integration, population growth, industrializa- 
tion, urban growth, social services, infrastructure 
and economic dependency 

Professor Salisbury 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


151-215B PEOPLES AND CULTURES OF 
AFRICA. (3 credits). An ethnographically-based 
survey of African cultures. Geographical and histori- 
cal backgrounds; levels of techno-environmental 
complexity; patterns in African social organization, 
economy, politics, religion, and art. Problems of cul- 
tural autonomy and structural dependence of con- 
temporary rural peoples. (Not open to students who 
have previously taken 151-2 15D) 

Professor Bisson 


151-216B CULTURE AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN 
MODERN AFRICA. (3 credits). Not given 1977-78 
The impact of colonialism on African societies; 
changing families, religion, arts; political and eco- 
nomic transformation; migration, urbanization, new 
social categories; social stratification; the social set- 
ting of independence and neo-colonialism: continu- 
ity, Stagnation, and progressive change. (Not open 
to students who have previously taken 151-21 5D). 
Professor Gutkind 


151-221A INTRODUCTION TO URBAN 
ANTHROPOLOGY. (3 credits). Introduction to the 
comparative analysis of urbanization in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America; rural-urban migrations; the dem- 
ography and institutional structures or urban areas: 
tribalism in towns; status, class and elites in towns: 
family structure; urban network analysis; urban- 
based associations; the role of the city in national 
development. (Nt open to students who have taken 
151-32 1A). 

Professor Gutkind 


151-224B WOMEN IN CROSS CULTURAL PER- 
SPECTIVE. (3 credits). Introduction to the compara- 
tive study of women in society. A wide range of 
anthropological studies are examined along with 
theoretical models regarding changes in women's 
position. Women in simple and complex societies: 
women and social change; problems of women in 
developing societies. 

Staff 


151-227A MEDICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. (3 
credits). Cross-cultural comparison of Western 
and other medical practices, and of health, 
disease and medical practice Topics include 
Ethnomedicine, Ethnopharmacology, Transcultural 
Psychiatry, Physiological Anthropology, and anth- 
ropological studies of Nutrition. Medical delivery 
systems and the roles of doctor and patient in 
different cultural contexts. 

Staff 


151-228A AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCA- 
TIONAL ANTHROPOLOGY. (3 credits) Anthropo- 
logical approaches to the study of education will be 
delineated using case studies from a wide range of 
cultural situations including the Canadian North and 
urban North America. A theoretical analysis of such 
areas as the transmission of values, the classroom 
as a unit of socio-cultural analysis, and the role and 
functions of formal education cross-culturally con- 
sidered. 

Staff 
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151-236B INDIGENOUS PEOPLES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. (3 credits; linked course with Geogra- 
phy 183-236A a both must be taken to earn credit 
for either). Analysis of the patterns and processes of 
culture change within selected groups of North 
American Native People. Emphasis upon conditions 
arising from contact and its impact on social, eco 
nomic and political patterns of adaptation. (Not 
open to students who have taken 151-236D or 183- 
336D). 

Professor Lambert 


151-237B NATIVE PEOPLES OF MIDDLE AMER- 
ICA. (3 credits). A survey of the indigenous cultures 
of Mexico and Guatemala. The Mesoamerican 
sociocultural tradition is examined in terms of its his- 
torical context and its contemporary manifestations 
Comparisons and contrast in cultural adaptations to 
conditions of colonialism, underdevelopment, and 
cultural dominance 

Professor Bossen 


INTERMEDIATE COURSES 


Prerequisite: One anthropology course which 
is, in some cases, specified. 


151-302B THE HISTORY OF ANTHROPOLO- 
GICAL THEORY. (3 credits). Explorations in the 
history of anthropological theory;-schools, contro- 
versies, intellectual history, sociology of knowl- 
edge. (Not open to students who have previously 
taken 151-402B). Not given 1977-78. 

Professor Salisbury 


151-308A POLITICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. (3 
credits). The study of political systems and political 
processes, Conflict and its resolution. The emphasis 
of the course will be on local-level politics and non- 
industrial societies. 

Staff 


151-313B SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
EARLY CIVILIZATIONS. (3 credits). A compara- 
tive study of the differing social, economic and 
political institutions of the early civilizations in 
Mesopotamia, Eqypt, India, China and the New 
World: their historical interconnections and 
development from Neolithic times to the early 
historic period. 

Professor Trigger 


151-3144 AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. (3 credits). A survey 
of current theories and methods employed in psy- 
chological anthropology. Some areas considered 
are: cross-cultural studies of socialization and per- 
sonality development; cultural factors in mental ill- 
ness; individual adaptations to rapid socio-cultural 
change. Not given 1977-78. 

Staff 


151-3168 ANTHROPOLOGY OF COMPLEX 
SOCIETIES. (3 credits). Selected topics in the 
study of complex societies; rural-urban continuum 
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migration and adaptation to urban life, poverty cul- 
ture, cultural scenes. Evaluation of anthropological 
approaches to the study of complex society. 

Staff 


451-317A THE PREHISTORY OF NORTH AMER- 
ICA. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 151-201A or 151-203B 
or equivalent). Peopling of the New World and the 
Qld World; origins of the early Lithic cultures; cul- 
tural adaptations of grasslands, woodland, desert 
and maritime environments; consideration of factors 
that favoured the shifts from hunting-gathering to 
agriculture and the rise of civilizations in Mesoamer- 
ica. 

Professor Ikawa-Smith 


151-3248 ECONOMIC ANTHROPOLOGY. (3 
credits). Not given in 1977-78. Systems of prod- 
uction, distribution, and consumption in non-indus- 
trial societies. Social relationships and economic 
behaviour as viewed from the perspective of the 
individual, or small community, in peasant anc 
industrial societies. (Not open to students who have 
taken 151-424B). 

Professor Salisbury 


151-326A NATIVE PEOPLES OF SOUTH AMER: 
ICA. (3 credits). Ethnographic survey of the native 
peoples of South America and discussion of some 
of the major themes in South American ethnology 
including the present political situation of the Indi 
ans 

Staff 


151-327A PEOPLES OF SOUTH ASIA. (3 credits) 
A survey of the peoples and cultures of the Indian 
sub-continent. Detailed consideration will be given 
to agrarian social structure and stratification (in 
terms of caste, class and power), with emphasis on 
the changes caused by colonialism and moderniza- 
tion 

Professor Attwood 


151-331B PREHISTORY OF EAST ASIA. (3 crec- 
its). Comparative study of prehistoric hunting and 
gathering cultures in China, Japan, Korea, Mongolia 
and Eastern Siberia; origins and dispersal of food 
production; cultural processes leading to the rise af 
literate civilizations in certain regions of East Asia. 
Professor Ikawa-Smith 


151-333B CLASS AND ETHNICITY: HISTORY, 
STRUCTURE, AND FUNCTION. (3 credits). Not 
given 1977-78. The genesis and development of 
ethnic groups and social classes; modes of prod- 
uction, social formations and the question of *con- 
sciousness.’’ The functions of ethnicity and class n 
political conflict, with special reference to the Third 
World 

Professor Gutkind 


151-340B MIDDLE EASTERN SOCIETY AND 
CULTURE. (3 credits). The ethnography and social 
anthropology of the Middle East with special atte1- 
tion to life at the community and regional levels and 
to community-society relations. Such questions as 
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“‘urban-peasant-tribe"’ relations, and land adapta- 
ton, the role of folk Islam, and the place of women. 
(Not open to students who have taken 151-30 1A). 
Professor Salzman 


151-345A PREHISTORY OF AFRICA. (3 credits). 
This course will investigate the archaeological evi- 
cence for the evolution of culture in Africa from the 
teginning of the Paleolithic through the Iron age 
lhe emphasis will be upon changes in economic, 
social and political organization as reflected in 
selected archaeological sites. 

Professor Bisson 


151-347A PALEOLITHIC CULTURES OF 
EUROPE. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 151-201 or the 
consent of the instructor). Students must also have 
areading knowledge of French. The Stone Age cul- 
tures of Europe from about 800,000 B.C. to the 
teginnings of agriculture at about 10,000 B.C. 
Archeological sequences of the major geographic 
sibdivisions of Europe in the light of changing 
human adaptations. Laboratory sessions 

Professor Bisson 


CORE COURSES 


Restricted to Honours, Joint Honours and Major stu- 
dents in anthropology and those with the permission 
O the instructor 


151-353B CULTURE AND COERCION: SOCIAL 
CONTROL IN PREINDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. (3 
credits). An inquiry into the factors that contribute to 
the maintenance of the social order. Socialization, 
reciprocity, conflict resolution, and coercion are 
anong the elements examined. 

Professor Salzman 


151-354A SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. (3 credits) 
Comparative study of human group formation; eth- 
nity. The role of kinship and marriage in interper- 
sanal relations. Social stratification. 

Piofessor Rousseau 


181-355B THE STRUCTURE OF CULTURE. (3 
credits). The formal analysis of cultural systems, the 
petterning and integration of cultural, ethos and 
velue systems. 

Staff 


181-357B ARCHAEOLOGICAL METHODS. (3 
credits). The collection of materials in field investiga- 
ticns and their analysis to yield cultural information 
Tte processes of inference and reconstruction in 
archaeological interpretation. 

Piofessor Bisson 


1{1-358A INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH. (3 
erdits). The nature of anthropological research as 
evidenced in monographs and articles; processes 
ofconcept formation and interpretation of data; the 
pnblem of objectivity 

Staff 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


151-3594 HISTORY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
THEORY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 151-201B. or 
151-203A or permission of instructor). A systematic 
Investigation of the theories that have guided the 
interpretation of prehistoric archaeological data 
since the time of Christian Thomsen: the relationship 
between these theories and the development of 
archaeological techniques; their relationship to the- 
oretical developments in the other social sciences. 
Professor Trigger 


151-380A, 151-381B, 151-382A, 151-383B SPE- 
CIAL TOPICS. (3 credits each; Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of instructor). Supervised reading in special 
topics under the direction of a member of the staff. 
Staff 


ADVANCED COURSES 


Prerequisite: at least one 300-level anthropology 
course, which, in some cases, is specified. 


151-403B CURRENT PROBLEMS IN ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL THEORY. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 151- 
356A or 151-357B). A seminar dealing with current 
issues concerning reconstruction of socio-cultural 
systems from archaeological data. Topics include 
“economic vs. cultural models", the ‘systemic 
approach,'’ ecosystem analysis, problems of taxon- 
omy and classification, and quantitative methods 
Professor Trigger 


151-404B TOPICS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 151- 
314A and consent of instructor). Each year one or 
two problems in psychological anthropology will be 
discussed and analyzed in depth, for example the 
development of adolescent identity in a series of 
cultures or the effects of different household resi- 
dence patterns on children's development. Not 
given in 1977-78. 

Staff 


151-406A TOPICS IN CULTURAL ECOLOGY. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: 151-206B or permission of the 
instructor). One aspect of society and culture — such 
as division of labour, cognition, population size and 
density, authority structures, religion, and socializa- 
tion — will be examined from an ecological point of 
view. Not given 1977-78. 


151-412A SEMINAR ON CONTEMPORARY THE- 
ORY. (3 credits). An exploration of major contem- 
porary theoretical approaches in socio-cultural 
anthropology, such as symbolic analysis, transac- 
tionalism, cultural materialism and conflict theory. 
Important works by the professors of these various 
theoretical approaches will be closely examined. 
Professor Salzman 


151-413B DECIPHERMENT OF ANCIENT 
SCRIPTS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: At least two and 
preferably three lower level courses in anthropology 
including 151-313B; 356A; or 357B). Not given in 
1977-78. This seminar will examine the problems 
involved in the decipherment and translation of the 
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scripts of “forgotten’’ languages associated with 
early civilizations. Considerable attention will be 
given to the nature of early writing systems Practi- 
cal work will be concentrated on Meroitic; the earli- 
est known written language of sub-Saharan Africa. 
Professor Trigger 


151-415A PROBLEMS IN AFRICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGY.(3 credits; Prerequisite: 151- 
215A, 151-216B or consent of the instructor) Not 
given in 1977-78. A detailed examination of the peo- 
ples and cultures of a major region of Africa, with 
attention to problems in ethnology, social change 
and development 

Professor Aronson 


151-4208 THE USE OF MATHEMATICS IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Intro- 
ductory statistics or permission of instructor). This 
course will review past and present applications 
of mathematics to anthropology, particularly social 
and cultural anthropology, and secondarily 
archaeology. The following topics will be 
considered: statistical testing; problems of meas- 
urement; the application of systems theory and 
games theory; the use and misuse of mechanical 
methods for the analysis of data. Nof given in 
1977-78. 

Professor Rousseau 


151-421A TOPICS IN URBAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: 151-221B, 151-321B or 
consent of the instructor) 

Staff 


151-422A HISTORY, IDEOLOGY AND THEORY 
IN SOCIAL CHANGE AND MODERNIZATION OF 
NON-WESTERN SOCIETIES. (3 credits). Socio- 
cultural perspectives on Colonialism and policies; 
their impact on preindustrial societies; the structure 
and dialectic of modernization processes and their 
impact, ideology and discontent. 

Professor Gutkind 


151-423A IDEOLOGY AND CONCEPTS IN 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. (3 credits; Prerequi- 
site: Honours or major status or permission of 
instructor). Not given in 1977-78. \deology and 
Social Science Theory in relation to problem forma- 
tion in Social Anthropology; the spill-over from 
romanticism, imperialism, colonialism, neo-colonial- 
ism and radicalism to the outlook and problems 
studied by social anthropologists, traditional limits 
and the ‘‘New Anthropology”. Multi- and interdisci- 
plinary studies. 

Professor Gutkind 


151-425A ADVANCED TOPICS IN ECONOMIC 
ANTHROPOLOGY. (3 credits). Not given in 1977- 
78. Discussion of selected topics in modern eco- 
nomic anthropology. 

Professor Salisbury 


151-426B SEMINAR ON SOUTH AMERICAN 
ETHNOLOGY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 151-326A, 
or permission of instructor). Seminar centred on 
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some of the main problems of modern research in 
the study of South American Indian societies and 
cultures. Not given in 1977-78 

Staff 


151-427B SEMINAR ON SOCIAL CHANGE IN 
SOUTH ASIA. (3 credits; Prerequisite; a course 
with South Asian content, such as 151-327A; 151- 
308A: 160-322A; 154-301B; 260-451D; or permis- 
sion of the instructor). Aspects of social change in 
modern India: caste and ethnic movements, reli- 
gious movements, agrarian movements, social 
reformism: rural economic development; factions 
and parties, local elites Colonialism, nationalism, 
and development. Not given in 1977-78. 

Professor Attwood 


151-428B SEMINAR ON EDUCATIONAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 151- 
228A and consent of instructor). A seminar focused 
on methodological issues in educational anthropol- 
ogy. Ethnographic techniques applicable to the 
study of formal education, methodological problems 
in the analysis of teacher-pupil interaction, and way 
to ascertain the cultural continuities and discontinul- 
ties between the student's school and non-school 
experience will be discussed. Not given 1977-78. 
Staff 


151-4298 ADVANCED TOPICS IN THE STUDY 
OF LATIN AMERICA. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 151- 
326A or consent of the instructor). Not given in 
1977-78. A detailed examination of selected topics 
of Latin American society and culture. 

Staff 


151-436B SEMINAR ON NORTH AMERICAN 
NATIVE PEOPLE. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 151- 
236B and 183-236A). A detailed examination of 
selected contemporary problems 

Professor Lambert 


151-437B ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACHES 
TO CULTURE CHANGE. (3 credits). Consideration 
of anthropological approaches to directed culture 
change through a survey and analysis of ‘relevant 
case materials. History of directed culture change; 
introduction to theoretical, methodological and ethi- 
cal issues involved in and deriving from studies of 
and participation in directed culture change. Role of 
anthropologists as initiators or paticipants In, and/or 
evaluators of directed culture change: past, present 
and future. 

Professor Lambert 


151-439A LOCAL POWER SYSTEMS, THE MAR- 
KET, AND THE STATE. (3 credits; open to non- 
Anthroopology students with permission of the 
instructor). During the age of European imperialism, 
many formerly autonomous regions were incorpo- 
rated into expanding state administrations and a 
world market system. What were the consequences 
of incorporation or of resistance against depend- 
ency? How have local distribution systems and the 
roles of middlemen been influenced by tensions 
between dependency and autonomy? How has 
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industrialization in some regions affected agricul- 
tural change in others? 
Professor Attwood 


151-440A SEMINAR IN THE ANTHROPOLOGY 
OF COGNITION: 1. (3 credits). Investigation into 
how people perceive and organize phenomena. 
Physiological, psychological, linguistic, social and 
ideological factors in cognition. Affect and percept; 
belief and knowledge. Philosophical, psychoana- 
lytic, structuralist and marxist approaches to cogni- 
tion. Cognitive structure and process. 

Professor Rousseau 


151-441B SEMINAR IN THE ANTHROPOLOGY 
OF COGNITION: II (3 credits). A detailed examina- 
tion and discussion of selected topics in the Anthro- 
pology of Cognition. 

Staff 


151-447B EARLY PREHISTORY OF THE NEW 
WORLD. (3 credits: Prerequisite: Anthropology 
151-317A). Detailed examination of selected 
aspects of the early prehistory of the New World. 
Specific geographical areas or topical issues may 
vary from year to year. In 1977-78, the focus will be 
on peopling of the New World 

Professor Ikawa-Smith 


151-448A SETTLEMENT ARCHAEOLOGY. (3 
credits Prerequisites: at least two, and preferably 
three lower level courses in anthropology, including 
151-356A or 151-357B). Not given 1977-78. This 
course will examine theories that have been devel- 
Oped in recent years concerning human settlement 
and evaluate the utility of these theories for deriving 
a variety of cultural information from spatial distribu- 
tions of archaeological data. Special attention will 
be given to factors affecting the evolution of settle- 
ment units, from which a more general theory of set- 
tlement may be derived 


Professor Trigger 


151-450B THIRD WORLD PEASANTRIES: THE 
CHANGE FROM RURALITY TO URBAN PROLE- 
TARIANS. (3 credits; Prerequisites: 151-308B or 
151-354A, plus one area course, or permission of 
the instructor). Review of recent anthropological lit- 
€rature, as well as the approaches of social history 
and political economy, focusing on external and 
internal forces instrumental in transforming peasan- 
tries into urban proletarians in “Third World” 
nations. Analysis of fission and fusion processes, 
Stratification, class, rural and urban protest and 
mechanisms of incorporation of small units in larger 
political domains. 

Professor Gutkind 


151-451A ADVANCED TOPICS IN ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL RESEARCH. (3 credits). Examination 
and discussion of topics of current theoretical or 
methodological interest in archaeology. Topics to 
be announced at the beginning of term. 

Staff 
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151-461B RESEARCH TECHNIQUES. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor). Field 
techniques, interviewing, participant observation, 
projective, and other testing techniques such as 
genealogies and life histories, problems of field 
work, rapport, contact, role definition, culture 
shock, etc. 

Professor Lambert 


151-462A, 151-463B, 151-464D. INDEPENDENT 
RESEARCH. (3,3, and 6 credits respectively; Prere- 
quisites: U3 Honours status and permission of the 
instructor). Supervised reading and preparation of a 
research report under the direction of a member of 
staff 

Staff 


151-480A, 481B, 482A, 483B, 484A, 485B SPE- 
CIAL TOPICS. (3 credits each. Prerequisite: Com- 
pletion of all available courses relevant to the topic 
and consent of the instructor). Supervised reading 
in advanced special topics under direction of a 
member of staff 

Staff 


ARABIC (397) 


397-100D INTRODUCTION TO LITERARY ARA- 
BIC. (6 credits: 5 hours, 1 hour laboratory). The Ara- 
bic alphabet, pronunciation, principles of grammar, 
basic vocabulary, reading selections, simple com- 
position and oral drills 


397-200D ELEMENTARY ARABIC. (6 credits: 4 
hours). Further grammar and drills, reading in mod- 
ern and classical Arabic, composition and oral 
drills 


397-300D INTERMEDIATE ARABIC. (6 credits) 
397-400D ADVANCED ARABIC. (6 credits) 


ART HISTORY (123) 


Professors — WINTHROP JUDKINS. (Chairman): 
GEORGE GALAVARIS 

Associate Professors — RIGAS BERTOS: ROSE- 
MARIE BERGMANN 

Assistant Professors - THOMAS GLEN: NICHOLAS 
ADAMS 

Lecturer - ROBERT LANGSTADT 


W-225 (West Wing, top floor), 
Arts Building, 

853 Sherbroke St. West, 
Montreal, Quebec, H3A 2T6 
Telephone: 392-4977 


The Department of Art History at McGill is con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the historical-critical 
study of architecture, sculpture and the two-dimen- 
sional arts from ancient times to the present. These 
arts are treated as an illumination of history — as a 
visual embodiment and expression of the philo- 
sophical, religious, intellectual and social trends of 
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the successive historical periods. The student Is 
thus given an introduction to the richness, scope 
and significance of our historical and cultural herit- 
age. At the same time the monuments are treated 
both as products of creative expression and as 
objects of aesthetic quality, providing the student 
with a basis for both receptivity to artistic communt- 
cation and sound critical judgement 

A single, introductory, non professional studio 
course is offered primarily as a supplement to the 
historical-critical study of the subject 

The Department offers major, honours, joint hon- 
ours and graduate programs. The major program 
provides a broad basis in the history and criticism of 
art, but at the same time retains considerable flexi- 
bility enabling the student to participate in the many 
other disciplines in the humanities and social Ssci- 
ences with which art history is characteristically rel 
ated. The honours program, while almost equally 
flexible, offers a deeper and more comprehensive 
penetration of the subject and provides the neces- 
sary foundation for those intending to continue into 
graduate studies in the discipline But it is intended 
also for the undergraduate desiring a more cohe- 
sive and challenging intellectual experience and 
development. 


MAJOR IN ART HISTORY 


There are no pre-University requirements for this 
program 

The student majoring in Art History will take at 
least 30 and not more than 36 credits in Art History, 
of which not more than 12 may be elected in the 
First year. 24 additional credits will be chosen with 
the approval of the Faculty Adviser. (Note: courses 
in studio practice cannot be counted towards the 
Major requirements) 

Adviser: Professor Glen, Arts W-265, Telephone 
392-4977 


HONOURS IN ART HISTORY 


There are no pre-University requirements for this 
program 

To qualify for the Honours degree in Art History 
candidates must pass 36 credits, four Honours 
seminars (twelve credits), and the Honours compre- 
hensive examinations 

in the first University year, the candidate will take 
at least 12, at most 18, Art History credits. In each of 
the second and third University years the student 
will normally take 12 Art History credits and two 
Honours seminars (3 credits each). At the end of the 
final University year, in addition to writing the final 
examinations in their Art History courses, Honours 
students, having prepared themselves in the areas 
not covered by their formal courses, must pass the 
Honours comprehensive written and oral examina- 
tions. 

The passing mark for Honours standing in Art His- 
tory is 70%. For promotion to the second university 
year, candidates must attain at least 70% in each of 
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their first university year Art History courses and 
marks not below C in each of their other courses. 
Qualification for the Honours degree requires an 
average of 70% in all Art History courses and semi- 
nars taken, with not more than two of these in the Cc 
category and at least a C average in all non-Art His- 
tory courses taken 

Honours students intending to proceed to gradu- 
ate studies will be encouraged to begin the study of 
a third language recommended by the Department. 
(Note: courses in studio practice do not count 
towards the Honours degree. ) 

Adviser: Professor Judkins, Arts W-230, tele- 
phone: 392-4975 


JOINT HONOURS 


There are no fixed pre-University requirements for 
these programs 

Proposals by qualified students for Joint Honours 
studies in Art History and certain appropriately rela- 
ted subjects may be submitted for consideration 
jointly by the Chairmen of the Departments. con- 
cerned 

Adviser: Professor Judkins, Arts W-230, tele- 
phone: 392-4975. 


Course Descriptions 


123-2000 FORM AND MEANING. (6 credits). 
Dealing broadly in terms of painting, sculpture and 
architecture, the aim of this course is to develop the 
student's perception and understanding of the work 
of art — both as a visual medium of expression and 
as a crystallization of its historical and cultural con- 
text 

Professors Judkins, Bergmann and Adams 


123-026D FUNDAMENTALS IN DRAWING AND 
PAINTING. (6 credits; No previous training or expe- 
rience is expected). The purpose of the course Is to 
develop the creative sensibilities of students by 
introducing them, through studio work, to basic prin- 
ciples of drawing, painting and sculpture 

Mr. Langstadt 


NOTE: Enrolment in this course is limited to fifty stu- 
dents (two sections of twenty-five students each). 
All registered students must come to the first sched- 
uled meeting of the section of their choice Only then 
(not before) will selection, by lot, from among those 
present, be made. Except by special consent of the 
instructor, supplemental assessments. will not be 
given in this course 


123-210A INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTS OF 
EGYPT AND MESOPOTAMIA. (3 credits). Nol 
given in 1977-78. A survey of the arts in these coun- 
tries from their origins down to the Hellinization of 
Egypt. Emphasis is placed on the relation of the arts 
to monarchy, religion, physical conditions and spirit- 
ual life. 

Professor Galavaris 


123-211A EARLY AND CLASSICAL GREEK ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY. (3 credits). A selective sur- 
vey of the slow emergence of the visual arts in the 
Hellenic world after the Mycenean Age and their 
transformation, to the end of the fourth century. 
Emphasis is placed upon the cultural significance of 
this phase of Greek civilization for modern man 
Professor Bertos 


123-212B HELLENISTIC GREEK AND ROMAN 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. (3 credits). Not given 
in 1977-78. The spirit of the forms in the visual arts 
discussed as manifestations of a new world-view 
that became predominant from the time of Alexan- 
der’s conquests to the appearance of Christian Art. 
Emphasis is placed on Rome's contribution to the 
classical tradition 

Professor Galavaris 


123-222D RENAISSANCE AND POS-RENAIS- 
SANCE SCULPTURE. (6 credits). Not given in 
1977-78. European sculpture of the fifteenth 
through the nineteenth centuries with emphasis 
upon the works of the principal sculptors. Attention 
will be given to the special problems involved in the 
three-dimensional expression of styles in art 

Staff 


123-223A EARLY RENAISSANCE ART IN ITALY. 
(3 credits), The emergence of a new concept of art 
in Italy during the 15th century expressed in the 
works of the most important artists of the period 
Special consideration will be given to the relation- 
ship of the visual arts to the classical tradition and to 
contemporary literature, philosophy and social con- 
ditions. 

Professor Bertos 


123-224B HIGH RENAISSANCE ART IN ITALY. 
(3 credits). A systematic investigation of Italian art of 
the 16th century — one of the most important periods 
in art history. Attention will be given also to the rela- 
tion of the visual arts to contemporary intellectual 
and social trends. 

Professor Bertos 


123-312D MEDIEVAL ART. (6 credits). Not given 
in 1977-78. Medieval man’s world view as mani- 
fested in the Fine Arts and their relationship to other 
expressions of Medieval civilization such as religion 
and philosophy. The course begins with the art of 
the Early Church, continues with that of Byzantium, 
and concludes with the visual arts embodied in the 
“Medieval Cathedral’. (Not open to students who 
have taken 123-312A or 123-313B) 

Professor Galavaris 


123-315D GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. (6 credits) 
Not given in 1977-78. A study of Gothic architecture 
with special emphasis upon its contemporary liter 
ary documents and upon the analysis of the form 
and structure of the major monuments. This will be 
followed by a critical evaluation of modern interpre- 
tations of Gothic architecture. 

Staff 
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123-316A THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE CITY 
AND CITY PLANNING. (3 credits). Not given in 
1977-78. A survey of the development of the archi- 
tecture of the city from the Greeks and Romans 
through the end of the eighteenth century. Special 
attention will be given to the study of the develop- 
ment of specific cities as well as to theoretical writ- 
ings by architects on city planning 

Staff 


123-332A RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. (3 
credits). An analysis of the influence of Renaissance 
culture and artistic theory upon European architec- 
ture in the 15th and 16th centuries. Particular 
emphasis will be given to the evolution of the style in 
Italy and to the changing interpretation of antique 
architecture. 

Professor Adams 


123-333D BAROQUE AND ROCOCO ARCHITEC- 
TURE. (6 credits). Not given in 1977-78. A Study of 
the evolution of the Baroque and Rococo styles and 
of the Classical reaction represented by Palladian- 
ism and the Neo-Classical Movement. Architectural 
design will be studied in the context of contempo- 
rary painting and sculpture, and theories of art. (Not 
open to students who have taken 123-333A) 

Staff 


123-334D EUROPEAN ART OF THE 17TH AND 
EARLY 18TH CENTURIES. (6 credits). The emer- 
gence of the Baroque in Italy, its development 
throughout Europe, and artistic tastes in the 18th 
century. Attention is given to the relationships 
between the visual arts and other aspects of the 
intellectual, religious and social life of these centu- 
ries, 

Professor Glen 


123-3354 NEOCLASSICISM AND ROMANTI- 
CISM. (3 credits). A study of painting and sculpture 
from the mid-18th through the mid-19th centuries in 
the context of the intellectual, social and political cli- 
mate of the age. Particular emphasis is placed on 
the work of such major figures as David, Ingres, 
Delacroix, Canova and Friedrich 

Professor Glen 


123-336B REALISM, IMPRESSIONISM, NEO- 
IMPRESSIONISM AND POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 
(3 credits). An investigation of the principal artistic 
movements in Europe during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Professor Glen 


123-337D MODERN PAINTING AND SCULP- 
TURE. (6 credits). The modern movement in art: its 
late nineteenth century emergence, problems, char- 
acter and place in the continuity of art history. 
Professor Judkins 


123-343D RENAISSANCE PAINTING OF 
NORTHERN EUROPE. (6 credits), The develop- 
ment from Late Gothic to Renaissance, principally 
through the emergence of the Flemish and German 
schools in the 15th and 16th centuries, respectively. 
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The monuments are examined within the changing 
religious and social climate of the times. (Not open 
to students who have taken 123-343A or 123- 
344B). 

Professor Bergman 


123-347A TRADITION AND INNOVATION IN 
19TH CENTURY ARCHITECTURE. (3 credits). An 
historical review of European and North American 
architecture from 1750 to 1880, concentrating upon 
the major stylistic movements, Neo-Classicism and 
the Greek and Gothic Revivals, and the impact on 
design of social and technological change 
Professor Adams 


123-348A 20TH CENTURY ARCHITECTURE: 
IDEALS AND ACHIEVEMENTS. (3 credits). An 
examination of the main themes of architectural the- 
ory and practice from 1880-1970. Emphasis will be 


placed upon important centres, such as Chicago 
significant groups, notably the Bauhaus, and cele- 
brated architects such as F.L. Wright, LeCorbusier 


and Mies van der Rohe 
Professor Adams 


123-349B THE ART OF THE PRINT. (3 credits) 
Not given in 1977-78. The historical development of 
the graphic arts in the west from the 15th through 
the 20th centuries with emphasis on the relation 
between print medium and artistic expression In 
such major graphic artists as Durer, Rembrandt, 
Goya and Blake. 

Professor Bergmann 


123-414D WESTERN MEDIEVAL PAINTING. (6 
credits). Not given in 1977-78). (Also open to First- 
year graduate students). A systematic study of the 
important centres and media (book painting, fresco, 
stained glass, etc.) of Medieval ° Painting’ from 
Carolingian through High Gothic times. The works of 
art are studied in relation to the religious spirit and 
social climate in which they were created. 
Professor Bergmann 


123-430A EVOLVING CONCEPTS OF THE DIS- 
CIPLINE OF ART HISTORY. (3 credits). Not given 
in 1977-78. The historical development of 
approaches and methods employed by art histori- 
ans since the Eighteenth century. The emergence of 
Art History as a systematic discipline in the Humani- 
ties — its contributions, responsibilities and present 
status 

Professor Bertos 


123-440D THE VISUAL LANGUAGE OF ARTIS- 
TIC EXPRESSION. (6 credits). Not given in 1977- 
78. (Also open to First-year graduate students). A 
detailed analysis of the nature, technicalities and 
functions of the factors of Representation, Design 
and Medium, including their evolving historical 
development, in combination with a study of their 
interactive synthesis in the total work, including 
comparative examination of the principal extant 
interpretations of the synthesis factor 

Professor Judkins 
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HONOURS SEMINARS. (3 credits each). Honours 
candidates in their Second and Third University 
years will undertake special studies (the work con- 
sisting of recommended reading, written papers 
and discussions) in certain of the following areas as 
advised by the Department. (6 credits in each year). 
Seminar offerings for the current session are obtain- 
able from the Department office. 


123-362/462A STUDIES IN ANCIENT AND 
EARLY MEDIEVAL ART. (3 credits) 
Professor Galavaris 


123-363/463B STUDIES IN ANCIENT AND 
EARLY MEDIEVAL ART (3 credits) 
Professor Galavaris 


123-364/464A STUDIES IN LATER MEDIEVAL 
ART. (3 credits) 
Professor Bergmann 


123-365/465B STUDIES IN LATER MEDIEVAL 
ART. (3 credits). 
Professor Bergmann 


123-366/466A STUDIES IN ITALIAN RENAIS- 
SANCE ART. (3 credits) 
Professor Bertos 


123-367/467B STUDIES IN ITALIAN RENAIS- 
SANCE ART. (3 credits). 
Professor Bertos 


123-368/468A STUDIES IN NORTHERN REN- 
AISSANCE ART. (3 credits). 
Professor Bergmann 


123-369/469B STUDIES IN NORTHERN REN- 
AISSANCE ART. (3 credits) 
Professor Bergmann 


123-372/472A STUDIES IN 17TH AND EARLY 
18TH CENTURY ART. (3 credits). 
Professor Glen; Professor Adams 


123-373/473B STUDIES IN 17TH AND EARLY 
18TH CENTURY ART. (3 credits) 
Professor Glen; Professor Adams 


123-374/474A STUDIES IN LATER 18TH AND 
19TH CENTURY ART. (3 credits) 
Professor Glen; Professor Adams 


123-375/475B STUDIES IN LATER 18TH AND 
19TH CENTURY ART. (3 credits) 
Professor Glen; Professor Adams 


123-378/478A STUDIES IN MODERN ART AND 
THEORETICAL PROBLEMS. (3 credits). 
Professor Judkins 


123-379/479B STUDIES IN MODERN ART AND 
THEORETICAL PROBLEMS. (3 credits). 
Professor Judkins 
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CANADIAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


Co-ordinator A. LUCAS (English) 

Co-ordinating Committee — J.H. BLACK (Political 
Science); P.T. DAVENPORT (Economics): C 
LAMBERT (Anthropology); J.R. MALLORY (Polit- 
ical Science); P. MCNALLY (Library Science); C 
MILLER (Sociology); Y. RIVARD (French); M.R. 
SMITH (Sociology); J. THOMPSON (History); E 
WADDELL (Geography) 


Room 220, Arts Building, 
853 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, P.Q. H3A 2T6. 
Telephone: 392-5005 


The Canadian Studies Program attempts to provide 
students with a comprehensive, interdisciplinary 
view of the nature and growth of Canadian civiliza- 
tion 

Students registered in this program will take fifty- 
four credits from the list below, at least six of which 
Shall be from History, at least six from Literature, 
and at least six from a Social Science. 

Please consult Professor Lucas, English Depart- 
ment. 


Courses 


Prerequisites are required for most courses above 
the 200 level. Students lacking prerequisites or writ- 
ten permission from the course instructor may be 
required to drop courses 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


151-236B INDIGENOUS PEOPLES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 183-236A: both 
courses required to obtain credits for either). 


ARCHITECTURE 


301-372B HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN 
CANADA. (2 credits; Prerequisite: 301-102B). 


BIOLOGY 


177-358A CANADIAN FLORA. (3 credits: Prere- 
quisite: 177-111A or equivalent). 


ECONOMICS 


154-200D ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND APPLI- 
CATIONS. (6 credits). This course is prerequisite to 
all upper level courses in Economics except those 
for which other provision is made in the course 
description. 


154-205D AN INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. (6 credits. Prerequisite: 
154-200D or consent of instructor). 


154-211D INTRODUCTION TO CANADIAN ECO- 
NOMIC HISTORY. (6 credits: Prerequisite: 154- 
200D or consent of instructor). 


154-302D MONEY AND BANKING. (6 credits). 


ANADIAN STUDIES 


154-304D CANADIAN ECONOMIC POLICY. (6 
credits) 


154-305D GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. (6 
credits) 


154-306D LABOUR ECONOMICS AND INSTITU- 
TIONS. (6 credits). 


154-312D POLITICAL ECONOMY OF DEPEND- 
ENCE IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. (6 cred- 
its) 


154-321D THE QUEBEC ECONOMY. (6 credits: 
Prerequisite: 154-200D or 154-205D or 154-21 1D) 


154-404D TRANSPORTATION. (6 credits). 
154-408D PUBLIC FINANCE. (6 credits) 


154-431A CANADIAN ECONOMIC HISTORY. (3 
credits; Prerequisites: 154-200D and 211D or con- 
sent of instructor). 


154-434A CURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: 154-200D) 


154-468A URBAN AND REGIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS. (3 credits). 


ENGLISH 
110-228A CANADIAN LITERATURE I. (3 credits). 


110-229B CANADIAN LITERATURE Ii. (3 cred- 
its) 


110-327D THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROSE FIC- 
TION IN CANADIAN LITERATURE. (6 credits) 


110-329D 20TH CENTURY CANADIAN LITERA- 
TURE. (6 credits) 


110-528B CANADIAN LITERATURE. (3 credits). 


FRENCH 


125-204A CIVILISATION QUEBECOISE |. (3 
crédits) 


125-205B CIVILISATION QUEBECOISE II. (3 
crédits). 


125-208A LITTERATURE QUEBECOISE CON- 
TEMPORAINE I. (3 crédits) 


125-209B LITTERATURE QUEBECOISE CON- 
TEMPORAIRE Il. (3 crédits). 


125-315A,B CINEMA QUEBECOIS (3 crécits) 


125-328D HISTOIRE DE LA CIVILISATION QUE- 
BECOISE (6 crédits). 


125-370A LITTERATURE QUEBECOISE JUS- 
QU’EN 1940. (3 crédits) 


125-371B LITTERATURE QUEBECOISE DEPUIS 
1940. (3 crédits). 


125-372D ROMAN QUEBECOIS JUSQU’EN 1945. 
(6 crédits). 
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125-373B ROMAN QUEBECOIS (1945-60). (3 
crédits) 


125-375D THEATRE QUEBECOIS. (6 credits) 


125-377A LA CRITIQUE LITTERAIRE QUEBE- 
COISE. (3 crédits). 


125-378A LE CONTE QUEBECOIS. (3 credits) 


125-382D ROMAN QUEBECOIS DEPUIS 1960. (6 
crédits). 


125-470A POESIE QUEBECOISE DE CREMAZIE 
A SAINT-DENYS-GARNEAU. (3 credits). 


125-471B POESIE QUEBECOISE D’ALAIN 
GRANDBOIS A NOS JOURS (DEPUIS 1940). (3 
crédits). 


125-475A LITTERATURE FRANCAISE ET QUE- 
BECOISE. (3 crédits). 


125-485A ESSAI QUEBECOIS AVANT 1960. (3 
credits) 


125-486B ESSAI QUEBECOIS DEPUIS 1960. (3 
crédits) 
FRENCH CANADA STUDIES PROGRAM 


(See Centre d'Etudes Canadiennes-Frangaises) 


GEOGRAPHY 


183-236A INDIGENOUS PEOPLES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. (3 credits). Linked with 151-236B (both 
must be taken). 


183-309A CANADA: ITS GEOGRAPHIC FOUN- 
DATIONS. (3 credits). 


183-311B GEOGRAPHIC ATTRIBUTES OF THE 
CANADIAN ECONOMY. (3 credits). 


183-313A GEOGRAPHY OF RECREATION. (3 
credits). 


183-325A PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF QUE- 
BEC. (3 credits) 


183-326B HUMAN GEOGRAPHY OF QUEBEC. (3 
credits). 


183-333A MONTREAL URBAN FIELD STUDIES. 
(3 credits). 


183-345B GEOGRAPHICAL ROOTS OF IDEN- 
TITY. (3 credits). 


183-401A GEOGRAPHY OF NORTHERN LANDS. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: An Introductory course or 
151-236B and 183-236A) 


183-403B NORTHERN CULTURAL SYSTEMS. (3 
credits; Prerequisites: 151-236B and 183-236A, or 
183-401A, or permission of instructor). 

HISTORY 

101-202A CANADA TO 1867. (3 credits). 


101-203B CANADA SINCE 1867. (3 credits). 
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101-303A QUEBEC SINCE 1840. (3 credits; Prere- 
quisites: 101-202D (202A and 203B or consent of 
instructor) 


101-3098 CANADA AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
(3 credits) 


4101-322B CANADA AND THE AMERICAN PRES- 
ENCE SINCE 1939. (3 credits) 


101-332D CANADA AND THE BIRTH OF CON- 
FEDERATION. (6 credits; Prerequisite: 101-202D 
or consent of instructor). 


101-342A THE HISTORY OF CANADA’S EXTER- 
NAL RELATIONS: 1867-1939. (3 credits) 


101-352D EMERGENCE OF ENGLISH CANADA: 
1791-1867. (6 credits; Prerequisite: 101-202D or 
consent of instructor) 


101-363D CONTEMPORARY CANADA. 1890- 
1970. (6 credits, Prerequisite: 101-202D or equiva- 
lent, or consent of instructor. This course Is not open 
to candidates who have previously taken 101-302A 
and 312B) 


101-403D THE COMING OF THE QUIET REVO- 
LUTION. (6 credits, Prerequisites: Any course In 
Canadian or Quebec history. A reading and speak- 
ing knowledge of French is essential). 


101-443B COMMUNICATIONS, SOCIETY, AND 
PUBLIC POLICY IN CANADA. (3 credits). 


101-472D ECONOMY AND SOCIETY IN BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICA. (6 credits). 


101-483D THE HISTORY OF MONTREAL. (6 
credits). 


101-493D TOPICS IN CANADIAN SOCIAL HIS- 
TORY. (6 credits). 


101-652D PROBLEMS IN CANADIAN HISTORY, 
1867-1967. (6 credits). 


MUSIC 


214-391A CANADIAN MUSIC. (3 credits; Prerequi- 
site: 214-184A and 214-185B or consent of instruc- 
tor). 


PHILOSOPHY 


107-221B INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE PART II. (3 credits). 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


160-211D COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS. (6 credits). 


160-221D GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. (6 cred- 
its). 


160-320A CANADIAN POLITICAL PROCESS. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: 160-211D) 
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160-337B CANADIAN PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION. (3 credits; Prerequisite: At least one other 
course in Canadian government or politics) 


160-415B POLITICAL PARTIES. (3 credits: Prere 
quisite: One other course in Comparative Govern- 
ment). 


160-426B POLITICAL ATTITUDES AND BEHA- 
VIOUR IN QUEBEC. (3 credits). 


RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


260-420B CANADIAN CHURCH HISTORY. (3 
credits) 


SOCIAL WORK 


407-352B THE SOCIAL SERVICES IN CANADA. 
(3 credits) 


407-457B LEGAL PROBLEMS OF THE POOR. (3 
credits) 


SOCIOLOGY 


166-210A INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. (3 
credits). 


166-214B INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY: 
CANADIAN SOCIAL STRUCTURE. (3 credits). 


166-222A URBAN SOCIOLOGY. (3 credits). 


166-223B SOCIAL STRATIFICATION. (3 credits: 
Prerequisite: Introduction to Sociology). 


166-225B MEDICINE AND HEALTH IN MODERN 
SOCIETY. (3 credits). 


166-230B CLASS, ETHNICITY, AND POLITICS 
IN CANADA AND IN QUEBEC. (3 credits) 


166-3178 RESEARCH IN CANADIAN MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS. (3 credits) 


166-435B SOCIOLOGY OF POPULAR CULTURE. 
(3 credits; Prerequisites: Sociology 217A or consent 
of instructor). 


CENTRE FOR EAST ASIAN 
STUDIES (112) 


Director — P.T.K. LIN 
Associate Director — S.J. NOUMOFF 


The Interdisciplinary Committee on East Asian Stud 
'€s consists of faculty members in all relevant 
departments. 


3434 McTavish Street, 
Montreal, P.Q. H3A 1X9 
Telephone: 392-4582 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Centre for East Asian Studies offers an interdis- 
Ciplinary program focusing on China and Japan 


mS T ASIAN STUDIES 


The courses included in the East Asian Studies pro- 
gram are given in the departments of Anthropology, 
East Asian Languages and Literatures, Economics, 
Geography, History, Music, Political Science, Reli- 
gious Studies and Sociology. These courses are 
listed below. 

The program has been structured to accommo- 
date general students who wish to acquire a basic 
knowledge of East Asia as well as those students 
who desire to specialize in the field Requirements 
for the Major Program and the Honours Program 
currently offered are as follows: 


MAJOR IN EAST ASIAN STUDIES 
(In conjunction with the 
Department of History) 


The requirements for a Major in East Asian Studies 
consist of the following: One compulsory course 
(History 208D) plus forty-eight credits (or the equiv- 
alent) drawn from the course listings in East Asian 
Studies and the Department of East Asian Lan- 
guages and Literatures. These forty-eight credits 
must be spread among more than one department. 
Students are encouraged to enrol in the language 
sequence 

Enrolment in the East Asian Studies Major pro- 
gram will take place at the Centre for East Asian 
Studies just prior to university registration. The date 
for enrolment will be announced by September 

Inquiries regarding the Major in East Asian Stud- 
ies should be addressed to Prof. S.J. Noumoff, Cen- 
tre for East Asian Studies, 392-4582 


HONOURS IN EAST ASIAN 
STUDIES 


(In conjunction with the 
Department of History) 


The Honours Program in East Asian Studies will 
consist of a total of 60 credits. Of these 60 credits, 
the following 36 credits are compulsory History 
101-208D, 6 credits; a minimum of three levels of 
Chinese or Japanese language study, 18 credits: 
History 101-417D, 6 credits, and East Asian Studies 
112-493D Seminar, 6 credits. In addition to these 
required courses, students must complete 24 addi- 
tional credits selected from the East Asian Studies 
course listing. Modifications may be considered by 
the Honours adviser 

Since this is a multidisciplinary program, students 
will be encouraged to elect courses in more than 
one discipline. 

Enrolment in the East Asian Studies Honours Pro- 
gram will take place just prior to university registra- 
tion. The date and place of this enrolment will be 
announced 

Inquiries regarding the Honours Program in East 
Asian Studies should be addressed to Professor 
S.J. Noumoff, Centre for East Asian Studies, 392- 
5238. 
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Course Descriptions 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


151-313B SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
EARLY CIVILIZATIONS. (3 credits. See entry 
under Anthropology Dept) 

Professor Trigger 


151-331B PRE-HISTORY OF EAST ASIA. (3 cred- 
its. See entry under Anthropology) 
Professor Ikawa-Smith 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


117-201D INTRODUCTION TO CHINESE LITER- 
ATURE. (6 credits. See entry under East Asian Lan- 
guages and Literatures). Not given 1977-78 


117-210D FIRST LEVEL CHINESE. (6 credits. See 
entry under East Asian Languages and Literatures) 
Mrs. Wang 


117-211D INTRODUCTION TO CONVERSA- 
TIONAL CHINESE. (6 credits. See entry under East 
Asian Languages and Literatures). 

Ms. Chang 


417-220D SECOND LEVEL CHINESE. (6 credits 
See entry under East Asian Languages and Litera- 
tures). 

Mrs. Wang 


117-310D THIRD LEVEL CHINESE. (6 credits. 
See entry under East Asian Languages and Litera- 
tures). 

Ms. Chang 


417-410D FOURTH LEVEL CHINESE. (6 credits. 
See entry under East Asian Languages and Litera- 
tures). 

Ms. Chang 


417-215D FIRST LEVEL JAPANESE. (6 credits. 
See entry under East Asian Languages and Litera 
tures). 

Professor Geddes 


117-216D SECOND LEVEL JAPANESE. (6 cred- 
its. See entry under East Asian Languages and Lit- 
eratures). 

Professor Geddes 


117-315D THIRD LEVEL JAPANESE. (6 credits. 
See entry under East Asian Languages and Litera- 
tures). 


117-205D HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERA- 
TURE. (6 credits. See entry under East Asian Lan- 
guages and Literatures). Given in alternate years. 
Not given in 1977-78. 
Professor Geddes. 


417-305D CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE LITER- 
ATURE. (6 credits. See entry under East Asian Lan- 
guages and Literatures). Not given in 1977-78. 
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417-306D THE JAPANESE NOVEL IN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION. (6 credits. See entry under East 
Asian Languages and Literatures). Given in alter- 
nate years. Not given in 1978-79 

Professor Geddes 


117-405D ADVANCED TOPICS IN JAPANESE 
LITERATURE. (6 credits. See entry under East 
Asian Languages and Literatures). Not given in 
1977-78 


117-492D TUTORIAL. (6 credits; see entry under 
East Asian Languages and Literatures). Advanced 
reading course in language or literature 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


412-493D SEMINAR: COMPARATIVE STRATE- 
GIES OF DEVELOPMENT IN EAST ASIA. (6 
credits: Prerequisite: 101-208D). Focus will be on 
the examination of various Asian Societies in the 
context of their historical experience of confronta- 
tion with the west, and their responses to that 
experience. Examination will be made of the 
socio-economic conditions which have induced 
both similarities as well as differences in their 
respective approaches to the challenge of 
development and modernity 

Professor Lin 


ECONOMICS 


154-315B ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHINA. (3 credits. See entry under Economics). 
Professor Wright 


154-341A THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA 
AND JAPAN, MAINLY FROM 1840-1949. (3 cred- 
its. See entry under Economics). 

Professor 


454-421D COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC SYS- 
TEMS. (6 credits. See entry under Economics). 
Professor Fenichel 


HISTORY 


101-208D THE DEVELOPMENT OF EAST ASIAN 
CIVILIZATION. (6 credits. See entry under His- 
tory). 

Professor Ota 


101-308D HISTORY OF CHINA. (6 credits. See 
entry under History). 
Professor Laffey 


401-318D A HISTORY OF JAPAN. (6 credits. See 
entry under History). 
Professor Ota 


101-368D TRANSFORMATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA. 
(6 credits. See entry under History). 

Professor Lin 


101-418D PROBLEMS IN MODERNIZATION OF 
JAPAN. (6 credits. See entry under History). 
Professor Ota 


101-4200 FORMS OF PROTEST IN TRADI- 
TIONAL CHINA. (6 credits. See entry under His- 
tory). 

Professor Laffey 


101-428D CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN 
TWENTIETH CENTURY CHINA. (6 credits. See 
entry under History). 

Professor Lin 


101-458D PROBLEMS IN TRADITIONAL CHI- 
NESE HISTORY. (6 credits. See entry under His- 
tory). 

Professor Laffey 


101-417D TRADITION AND CHANGE IN CHINA. 
(6 credits. See entry under History) 
Professor Ota 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


160-227B POLITICAL CHANGE IN THE THIRD 
WORLD: INDEPENDENCE AND NATION BUILD- 
ING. (3 credits. See entry under Political Science) 
Professor Bruneau 


160-231D POLITICAL THEORY. (6 credits. See 
entry under Political Science). 
Professor 


160-323B POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT IN 
EAST ASIA. (3 credits. See entry under Political 
Science). 

Professor Noumoff 


160-332D NON-WESTERN POLITICAL PHILOS- 
OPHY. (3 credits. See entry under Political Sei- 
ence). 

Professor Noumoff 


160-3498 CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEMS AND FOREIGN POLICY: ASIA. (3 
credits. See entry under Political Science). 
Professor Nayar 


GEOGRAPHY 


183-312A THE GEOGRAPHY OF CHINA. (3 cred- 
its. See entry under Geography). 
Professor 


MUSIC 


214-323A MUSIC CULTURES OF ASIA. (3 credits 
See entry under Faculty of Music) 
Professor Song Bang-Song 


214-329D MUSIC CULTURES OF EAST ASIA. (6 
Credits. See entry under Faculty of Music) 
Professor Song Bang-Song 


RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


260-252A HISTORY OF RELIGION. (3 credits. _ 


See entry Religious Studies). 
Staff 


CENTRE D’ETUDES CANADInfES-FRANCAISES 


SOCIOLOGY 


166-220B COMPARATIVE SOCIOLOGY. (3 cred- 
its. See entry under Sociology) 


166-332D SOCIAL ASPECTS OF DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN THE THIRD WORLD. (6 credits. See 
entry under Sociology). 

Professor von Eschen 


CENTRE D’ETUDES CANA- 
DIENNES - FRANCAISES (157) 


Associate Professors — MAX DORSINVILLE (Dir- 
ector) (on leave 1977-78); JEAN-LOUIS ROY 
(Acting Director); DANIEL LATOUCHE (on leave 
1978) 


Lecturer —- YVAN LAMONDE 


Sessional Lecturers -— GARY CALDWELL; 
EDOUARD CLOUTIER; PIERRE LAMONDE: 
LAURIER L. LaPIERRE; ALEXANDER Macl EOD: 
MARIE-FRANCE MOORE 


Assistant to the Director - LAURE BELLEAU 


Le Centre d'Etudes canadiennes-francaises est un 
lieu de recherche et d'enseignement interdiscipli- 
naires dont le foyer d'analyse est la société 
québécoise. L’étude de la société québécoise, 
principalement du point de vue des sciences 
humaines, est la raison d’étre du Centre. 
L’étendue des recherches portant sur histoire et 
la vie politique québécoises constitue I'un des 
aspects les plus féconds des travaux qui s'y 
poursuivent. Un éventail d’activités recoupant ta 
recherche, l’enseignement et autres ressources 
pour l’avancement du savoir maintient le Centre 
dans un réle constant de liaison entre |'Université 
et le milieu québécois. Etudiants et professeurs de 
la communauté universitaire bénéficient d'une 
bibliotheque de référence de plus de trois cents 
instruments de recherche sur le Québec. Le 
Centre se préoccupe de la diffusion des 
recherches les plus actuelles sur le Québec 
aupres de Centres d'études et d’Universités tant 
au Québec qu’en Amérique du Nord dont les 
intéréts rejoignent les siens. 


Lieu d’enseignement, le Centre complete et appro- 
fondit les cours portant sur le Québec offerts dans 
les Départements de la Faculté des Arts Avec I’ap- 
pui des Départements, le Centre offre un pro- 
gramme d'études interdisciplinaires avec 
concentration Majeure en Etudes canadiennes- 
frangaises. Ce programme interdisciplinaire est 
congu dans le but de fournir un enseignement aussi 
complet que possible sur la société québécoise a 
l'intérieur d'un cadre canadien et international. 
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LE PROGRAMME MAJEUR EN 
ETUDES CANADIENNES- 
FRANCAISES 


Le Programme Majeur comprend une suite 
agencée de cours portant sur la société québeécoise 
dispensés au Centre et dans les Départements. 
L’étudiant(e) inscrit(e) dans le Programme Majeur 
doit compléter un minimum de 54 crédits répartis 
dans les disciplines académiques disponibles au 
Centre ou, le cas échéant, dans les Départements 
Au moins 30 crédits devront étre accumulés dans 
les disciplines suivantes: Histoire, Science politique, 
Littérature, Sociologie et Economique, soit un mini- 
mum de 6 crédits par discipline. De plus, 
\'étudiant(e) devra compléter son programme en 
s'inscrivant au cours de ‘“‘tutorat’ (157-472D) eéva- 
lué a 6 crédits. Les 18 crédits restants peuvent étre 
disposés au choix a l'intérieur des disciplines sus- 
mentionnées, avec |’'approbation du Directeur ou de 
son remplagant 


ll est recommandé que les étudiant(e)s qui souhai- 
tent poursuivre des études au niveau gradué dans 
une des disciplines reconnues pour le Programme 
Majeur préparent une concentration dans la disci- 
pline de leur choix. 


Pour tout renseignement supplémentaire, veuillez 
vous adresser au Directeur ou a son remplagant, 
Centre d'Etudes canadiennes-frangaises, 3475, rue 
Peel (392-5200). 


The Centre d'Etudes canadiennes-frangaises is an 
interdisciplinary teaching and research unit that 
includes Québec society as an area focus. The 
study of Québec society primarily from the perspec- 
tive of the Social Sciences is the mainstay that has 
afforded the Centre a recognized standard of excel- 
lence in research in areas such as the history and 
the government of Québec. Through its varied activ- 
ities involving research, teaching and other public 
forms facilitating the extension of knowledge, the 
Centre maintains a vital link between the University 
and the Québec community. A reference library 
containing extensive research material on Québec 
is at the disposal of students and professors. Ongo- 
ing contacts with universities in Quebec and 
throughout North America enable the Centre to 
share in the dissemination of research with other 
Area Studies Centres with similar interests. 


As a teaching unit, the Centre extends and 
complements the work of Departments with 
course offerings on Québec society. With the 
support of Departments, the Centre offers an 
interdisciplinary Major in French Canada Studies, 
designed for a comprehensive understanding of 
Québec society in a Canadian and in an 
international context. 
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MAJOR PROGRAM IN FRENCH 
CANADA STUDIES 


The Major Program consists of a detailed sequence 
of courses related to Québec society offered at the 
Centre and in the relevant Departments. A student 
majoring in French Canada Studies is expected to 
complete a minimum of 54 credits in courses distrib- 
uted in disciplines available at the Centre or in the 
appropriate Departments. At least 30 credits are to 
be taken in courses in History, Political Science, Lit- 
erature, Sociology and Economics with a minimum 
of 6 credits in each discipline. In addition, the stu- 
dent in his/her final year is required to complete the 
research tutorial (157-472D) worth 6 credits. The 
remaining 18 credits can be freely distributed within 
the above sequence, with the approval of the 
Adviser. Students who intend to pursue graduate 
studies in any of the disciplines that are part of the 
interdisciplinary Major are encouraged to concen- 
trate on an area in the discipline that meets with their 
interest. 


To inquire about the program, students should con- 
tact the Director, or his delegate at the Centre 
d'Etudes canadiennes-frangaises, 3475 Peel Street 
(392-5200). 


Courses Offered by the Centre 
d’Etudes Canadiannes Francaises 


157-200A INTRODUCTION TO QUEBEC 
SOCIETY. (3 credits). This special survey course 
will discuss the major historical developments in 
the economic, social, intellectual and political life 
of Québec society in the XXth century, with 
special attention to the post 1945 period. It is 
designed to familiarize students with some of the 
fundamental issues in contemporary Quebec. 
Topics covered include English-French relations, 
the impact of industrialization, labour legislation, 
the role of Church and the State, the rise and 
content of the separatist ideology, the evolution of 
revolutionary ideas, violence, the role of the media 
and the study of mass culture. A. reading 
knowledge of French is suggested. (Not open to 
students who have taken 157-210B). 

Professor LaPierre 


157-220B INTRODUCTION A L’HISTOIRE DE LA 
SOCIETE QUEBECOISE. (3 crédits). Les objectifs 
de ce cours d'introduction sont doubles: familiariser 
les étudiants avec les instruments de recherche et 
I'historiographie québécoise, évoquer les grandes 
étapes du développement économique, social et 
politique de la société québécoise depuis la Confé- 
dération jusqu’a la Révolution tranquille. 
Professeur Roy 


157-226A INTRODUCTION A LA VIE POLITIQUE 
QUEBECOISE. (3 crédits). Une introduction a la vie 
politique québécoise a travers l'étude des insti- 
tutions, des idéologies et des comportements politi- 
ques. Une attention particuliére sera accordée a la 


structure et aux changements dans le systéme poli- 
tique québécois. 
Professor MacLeod 


157-300A HISTOIRE CULTURELLE DU 
QUEBEC I. (3 crédits). Introduction générale. La 
culture pré-industrielle du Québec (1775-1840): 
civilisation traditionnelle (tradition orale, contes, 
culture matérielle. . .) et culture livresque 
(imprimé, la presse, la poste, les bibliothéques...) 
Culture et groupes sociaux: "'idéologie libérale et 
les Révolutions américaine, francaise et bas- 
canadienne (1837-1838). (Les étudiants qui ont 
déja suivi 157-300D ne peuvent s'inscrire a ce 
cours.) 

Professeur Yvan Lamonde 


157-301A HISTOIRE DE L’EDUCATION AU QUE- 
BEC. (3 crédits). Ce cours, donné en collaboration 
avec la Faculté des Sciences de |’Education, traite 
de I'histoire de |'éducation au Québec depuis la 
Confédération, y compris une bréve étude de 
l'éducation a I'époque de la Nouvelle-France, et 
avant la Conféderation. Ce cours ne sera pas donné 
en 1977-78. 


157-303A HISTOIRE SOCIALE DU QUEBEC 
1867-1921. (3 crédits). Un demi-siécle de change- 
ments sociaux et économiques transforme la 
société québécoise en une société industrielle et 
urbaine. Les groupes d'intéréts, syndicats, mouve- 
ments coopératifs, associations scientifiques, cor- 
porations professionnelles, etc. sont forcés de se 
définir. La contestation politique et sociale génere 
des conflits nombreux. Les pouvoirs, Eglise, Etat, 
milieux d'affaires ajustent et consolident leur 
emprise sur une société en profonde mutation. 
Quelles sont les causes externes et internes de ces 
changements et quels en furent les effets matériels 
et culturels? 

Professeur Roy 


157-3048 CULTURE ECONOMIQUE ET 
CULTURE POLITIQUE AU QUEBEC ET AU 
CANADA. (3 crédits). Les canadiens-frangais ont- 
ils une attitude particuliére face a I'activité économi- 
que? Comparaison avec les Etats-Unis et le Canada 
anglais, la notion de compétition, le paradigme de 
Pareto dans les comportements économiques et 
politiques au Canada frangais. L'importance du co- 
opératisme. Relations entre les conceptions de I'ac- 
tivité politique et de |'activité économique chez les 
deux communautés canadiennes. Relations entre 
progrés technologique et développement économi- 
que. Impact des politiques fédérales et intervention 
du gouvernement québécois dans le developpe- 
ment économique 1867-1975. 

Professeur Pierre Lamonde 


157-310B HISTOIRE CULTURELLE DU QUEBEC 
ll. (3 crédits). Introduction générale. La culture 
industrielle du Québec (1840-1900): démographie, 
urbanisation, révolutions des transports, de la tech- 
nologie et des communications (télégraphe, télé- 
phone). La culture bourgeoise et les biens de 
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consommation (marchés, importation, le catalo- 
gue.) La culture urbaine ouvriére (temps de travail, 
temps de loisir). L'apparition de la culture populaire 
de divertissement (cirque, théatre, parc, exposition, 
sport, vaudeville). (Les étudiants qui ont déja suivi 
157-300D ne peuvent s'inscrire a ce cours). 
Professeur Yvan Lamonde 


157-313B HISTOIRE SOCIALE DU QUEBEC 
1921-1960. (3 crédits). Urbaine et industrielle, la 
société québécoise fait face a d'innombrables pro- 
blémes économiques et sociaux aggravés par la 
Crise économique et la guerre. Les élites cléricales 
et politiques refusent de consentir les transforma- 
tions devenues indispensables. Les élites intellec- 
tuelles et nationalistes sont divisées quant a 
lorientation a donner ‘a la société québécoise. 
Lentement, dans les groupes sociaux et économi- 
ques, a l'Université, au sein de la fonction publique, 
dans les media, a |'intérieur de l'Eglise, des projets 
et des volontés de changement sont exprimés voire 
méme expérimentés. Deux discours  culturels 
s'affrontent, garder |’héritage/moderniser la 
société. Le demi-siécle étudié dans ce cours trouve 
son sens dans cet affrontement. 

Professeur Roy 


157-316A QUEBEC ET L’AMERIQUE DU NORD. 
(3 crédits). Ce cours tentera de répondre a la ques- 
tion suivante: dans quelle mesure et de quelle fagon 
le Québec est-il, malgré sa spécificité culturelle, une 
communauté nord-americaine? Les principaux 
themes étudiés seront les suivants: les “‘freaks’’, la 
contestation, la violence, la drogue, la jeunesse. Ce 
cours ne sera pas donné en 1977-78 

Professeur Latouche 


157-336B QUEBEC ET LE CANADA. (3 crédits). 
Comment les Canadiens anglais et les Québécois 
francophones se percoivent-ils _mutuellement? 
Existe-t-il des stéréotypes et des images com- 
munes? Quelles sont les principales différences 
culturelles entre les deux groupes? Comment la 
Révolution tranquille a-t-elle été pergue au Canada? 
Quelles sont les perspectives d'avenir envisagées 
par les deux groupes? 

Professeur Cloutier 


157-360A QUEBEC AND THE THIRD WORLD. 
(3 credits). A study of the intellectual and literary 
relations between Québec and the Third World 
during the period 1945-1975. The linkage 
provided by the relevant works of Fanon, Trudeau, 
Césaire, Valligres and others will be analyzed in 
its socio-historical context and as a “key” toward 
an understanding of some major works of fiction 
and poetry geared to social change published in 
the Sixties in Québec. (A reading knowledge of 
French is suggested). Not offered in 1977-78. 
Professor Dorsinville 


157-366A THE MINORITIES IN QUEBEC I. (3 
credits). This course will focus on the history and the 
distribution of minority groups in Québec. Topics for 
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analysis include: historical background; ethnic dis- 
tribution; socio-economic composition; political 
involvement; process of adaptation (assimilation, 
isolation or coexistence) 

Professor Caldwell 


157-367B THE MINORITIES IN QUEBEC Il. (3 
credits). After a brief historical survey, this Course 
will focus on the general relationship between the 
various minority groups and the larger francophone 
community. Topics for analysis include language 
rights; schooling system; social conflict; analysis of 
bi-lateral perceptions 

Professor Caldwell 


157-370A QUEBEC 1960-1970: LA REVOLUTION 
TRANQUILLE. (3 crédits). Y a-t-il eu une Révo- 
lution Tranquille au Québec? Ses origines, ses 
causes, ses instigateurs. Quelles en ont éte les 
principales composantes politiques, economiques, 
sociales et culturelles? L’évolution des mentalites et 
des structures au Québec durant cette periode 
Peut-on mesurer ces changements? Les tendanccs, 
les acteurs de cette période? La ‘“‘fin’’ de la Revo- 
lution Tranquille? Jugement sur la Revolution 
Tranquille: les choses ont-elles vraiment changé au 
Québec depuis cette date? (This course will be 
given mostly in French, essays can nevertheless be 
written in English although reading knowledge of 
French is required. Anglophone students are 
encouraged to register.) 

Professeur Latouche 


157-371D LIVRES ET SOCIETE QUEBECOISE. 
(6 crédits). Travaux pratiques: problemes actuels 
de la société canadienne-frangaise. Ce séminaire 
de recherche est consacré a |l'analyse des divers 
phénomeénes socio-culturels et idéologiques qui se 
rapportent a I’Histoire de |'édition, de importation 
et de la distribution du livre au Québec et au Canada 
entre 1820 et 1960. L'analyse sectorielle et quanti- 
tative sera privilégiée. Travaux pratiques orientes 
vers la constitution d’un dossier cumulatif. Ce cours 
ne sera pas donné en 1977-78. (Les etudiants qui 
ont déja suivi 157-370D ne peuvent s’inscrire a ce 
cours.) 


157-390B SOCIETE QUEBECOISE ET PRODUC- 
TION CULTURELLE. (3 crédits). Evolution 
paralléle de la sociéte et des formes culturelles 
Conditions et thématique de la production québe- 
coise dans la peinture, dans la photographie, dans 
la caricature et dans la bande dessinée (19e et 20e 
siecles). Enseignement par équipes avec le per- 
sonnel de musées et d'archives. Projections et ana- 
lyse de documents 

Professeur Y. Lamonde et M.B. Morel 


157-406B CULTURE ET CONTRE-CULTURE 
POLITIQUE AU QUEBEC ET AU CANADA. (3 
crédits). Les origines et |'évolution récente de la 
culture traditionelle au Québec. L'apparition de la 
contre-culture, ses protagonistes, son contenu. La 
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contre-culture a-t-elle ete récupéree par le sys- 
teme? La libération individuelle face a la libération 


collective. 
Professeur Moore 


157-407B LITTERATURE FRANCOPHONE COM- 
PAREE: QUEBEC, ANTILLES, AFRIQUE. (3 cré- 
dits). Historique et analyse socio-culturelle des 
principaux mouvements littéraires; etude intensive 
d'oeuvres capitales dans les genres poétique, 
romanesque et théatral; définition de \'unité de ces 
littératures dans une esthétique post-europeenne. 
Ce cours ne sera pas donné en 1977-78 


157-411B QUEBEC ET CANADIENS - 
FRANGAIS. Séminaire de recherche. (3 crédits; 
Prérequis: 101-202D, 302D, 313D ou 157-220B ou 
autorisation du professeur). Etude historique de 
'évolution des communautés francophones au 
Canada, a l'extérieur du Québec et des relations 
entre ces communautés francophones et la societe 
québécoise. Ce cours ne sera pas donné en 1977- 
78 


157-426A ATTITUDES POLITIQUES, PARTIS ET 
COMPORTEMENTS POLITIQUES DANS LE 
QUEBEC CONTEMPORAIN. (3 crédits). Ce cours 
cherchera a identifier les principaux courants politi- 
ques que l'on retrouve aujourd'hui au Quebec: 
indépendantisme, féderalisme, socialisme. Le rdle 
politique des syndicats et des mouvements de 
contestation sera par ailleurs étudié de fagon parti 
culiere. 

Professeur Latouche 


157-436A LES INTELLECTUELS ET LA 
SOCIETE QUEBECOISE. (3 crédits). Existe-t-il une 
classe intellectuelle au Québec? Son évolution his- 
torique, son réle dans |'évolution politique du Que- 
bec. Ses liens avec les intellectuels canadiens, 
ameéricains et européens; le rdle de la communauté 
scientifique au Québec. Le développement des ins- 
titutions intellectuelles, de leurs moyens d'action et 
leur impact. Une attention particuliere sera portée a 
(1) la période de |'aprés-guerre, surtout celle de la 
Révolution Tranquille (2) aux mouvements tels que 
Cité Libre, Parti Pris, Mouvement Laique (3) a l’ac- 
tion catholique de ces mouvements. 

Professeur Cloutier 


157-456B L’ANALYSE DES POLITIQUES PUBLI- 
QUES AU QUEBEC. (3 crédits). Peut-on parler 
d'une politique sociale, d'une politique de |'educa- 
tion, d'une politique de la culture au Québec? Pro- 
blemes de planification a court et a long terme au 
Québec; quels sont les facteurs qui président a la 
définition des politiques publiques au Quebec; com- 
ment évaluer ces politiques; accroissent-elles ou 
diminuent-elles le degré de liberté individuelle et 
collective des Québécois; les systemes de valeurs 
et ideologies qui sous-tendent ces politiques 
Professeur Moore 


157-470D CULTURE DE MASSE ET MEDIA DE 
COMMUNICATION AU QUEBEC. (6 credits). La 
culture populaire rurale et urbaine (1900-1970) au 


Québec. Production de masse. consommation de 
masse, culture de masse: |'automobile comme phe- 
nomeéne a explorer. La consommation de biens et 
de loisirs: les spectacles traditionnels (vaudeville, 
théatre...), les media nouveaux (cinéma, radio-télé- 
vision), evolution du loisir (pares, terrains de jeux, 
salles de billard...), les changements des formes 
culturelles et sociales. Interviews, exposés d’infor- 
mation, recherche. 

Professeur Yvan Lamonde 


157-472D TUTORIAL. (6 credits). Sous la direction 
du Directeur du Centre d'Etudes canadiennes 
frangaises ou d'un professeur, chaque étudiant en 
concentration canadienne-francaise devra choisir 
un sujet auquel il travaillera pendant une année. Sa 
recherche terminée, |’étudiant rédigera un essai 
qu'il présentera a ses collegues et a un panel de 
spécialistes, qui en discuteront. 

Le Directeur 


Courses Relevant to the Major 
Offered by Other Departments 


(N.B. The following list is not exclusive; it aims 
only at presenting a sample of courses relevant 
to the Major available in other Departments). 
ECONOMICS 


154-2000 ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND APPLI- 
CATIONS. (6 credits) 


154-211D INTRODUCTION TO CANADIAN ECO- 
NOMIC HISTORY. (6 credits) 


54-321D THE QUEBEC ECONOMY. (6 credits) 


54-304D CANADIAN ECONOMIC POLICY. (6 
credits) 


154-431A SEMINAR IN CANADIAN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY. (3 credits) 
FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


125-204A CIVILISATION QUEBECOISE. (3 créd- 
Its) 


125-205B CIVILISATION QUEBECOISE. (3 créd- 
its) 


125-208A LITTERATURE QUEBECOISE CON- 
TEMPORAINE I. (3 crédits) 


125-372D LE ROMAN QUEBECOIS JUSQU’EN 
1945. (6 crédits) 


125-373B LE ROMAN QUEBECOIS (1945-1960). 
(3 crédits) 


HISTORY 

101-202A CANADA TO 1867. (3 credits) 
101-203B CANADA SINCE 1867. (3 credits) 
101-303A QUEBEC SINCE 1840. (3 credits) 


CLASSICS 


101-403D THE COMING OF THE QUIET REVO- 
LUTION. (6 credits) 


101-413D NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS AND 
RELIGION IN FRENCH CANADIAN LIFE AND 
SOCIETY. (6 credits). 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


160-221D GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. (6 cred- 
its) 


160-320A THE CANADIAN POLITICAL PROC- 
ESS I. (3 credits) 


160-3218 THE CANADIAN POLITICAL PROC- 
ESS Il. (3 credits). 


160-418A ELITES AND POLITICS. (3 credits) 


160-421B PROBLEMS IN CANADIAN POLITICS 
AND GOVERNMENT. (3 credits) 


SOCIOLOGY 


166-214B INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY: 
CANADIAN SOCIAL STRUCTURE. (3 credits). 


166-230B CLASS, ETHNICITY AND POLITICS IN 
CANADA AND IN QUEBEC. (3 credits) 


166-307A SOCIAL MOVEMENTS AND COLLEC- 
TIVE BEHAVIOUR. (3 credits) 


166-317B RESEARCH IN CANADIAN MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS. (3 credits) 


166-453B COMPARATIVE ETHNIC RELATIONS. 
(3 credits). 


CLASSICS (114) 


Professors — P.F. MCCULLAGH (Hiram Mills Profes 
sor of Classical Philology); A. SCHACHTER 

Associate Professors — A. FARMAKIDES: J.M FOS- 
SEY; M.J. SILVERTHORNE: P. VALERI- 
TOMASZUK; P. VIVANTE: G.M. WOLOCH (on 
leave) 

Assistant Professors: 1.W. RICHARDSON: G_L. SNI- 
DER (Chairman) 


Room 517, Stephen Leacock Building, 855 Sher- 
brooke St. West, Montreal, P.Q.. H3A 2T7. Tele- 
phone 392-5227 


Classics for the Specialist 


The Department's honours programs are designed 
to train students who wish to pursue careers in Clas- 
sics, Ancient History and Archaeology, Major pro- 
grams give rather less intensive training and provide 
a useful background for students interested in the 
liberal arts or the social sciences 


Classics for the Non-Classicst 


The Department offers numerous courses — many of 
which do not require a knowledge of Ancient Greek 
or Latin — designed for students in other programs 
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such as Anthropology, Art History, English, Linguis- 
tics, Modern Languages, Philosophy, Political Sci- 
ence, Religious Studies. 

Students of languages, literature and history may 
in addition be interested in the introductory lan- 
guage courses offered by this Department, which 
enjoys an international reputation as a pioneer In 
this field. 

The very nature of the subject itself — covering as 
it does not only the language and literature, but also 
the history, archaeology, art, religion, philosophy, 
politics and economics of an entire civilization — can 
provide the student with a satisfying and relevant 
background to a wide range of studies 


MAJOR PROGRAMS 


NOTE: The following outlines represent Departmen 
tal requirements only. The attention of students is 
directed to the regulations of Faculty concerning 
Programs. Each student's program must also satisfy 
the regulations imposed by the Faculty of Arts 


Major in Classics (Classical 
Culture and Society) 


(See Professor G.M. Woloch, 1527, 392-5220) 


The student will select 27 credits from each of the 
two groups of courses listed below, choosing a 
maximum of 12 credits at the 200-level from each 
group. The course 114-484 is required for all stu- 
dents in this program, and may be taken as part of 
either the first or second group 


Group 1. “Ancient Culture’: e.g. Classics 200A, 
202B, 203A/B, 204B, 207A, 208B, 241B, 242A, 
300B, 305D, 307A, 309A, 340B, 400B, 405A, 
406B, 484B. 


Group 2. “Ancient Society’: e.g. Classics 201A, 
205D, 301D, 302A, 303D, 304A, 306B, 3088, 
401A, 407A or 409A, 470D, 475A, 476B, 484B. 


NOTES: 

1. Students who wish to substitute for Non-Lan- 
guage courses a continuation sequence of 
courses in the original ancient Greek or Latin 
may do so 

2. Students who intend to pursue graduate stud 
ies in Classics should include a language com- 
ponent in their program 

3. Students may on occasion substitute for a 
course offered in the Department of Classics a 
course offered by another Department, subject 
to the approval of the Department of Classics. 


Major in Classics (Ancient Greek) 


9.5999 


(See Professor M.J. Silverthorne, L 528, 392-5222 


24 Credits in Ancient Greek Literature, including 
Classics 321A and 6 credits in Homeric Greek. 

30 Credits in related courses chosen with the 
approval of the Department of Classics. 


TOTAL: 54 Credits 
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Major in Classics (Latin) 
(See Professor P.V Tomaszuk, L524, 393-5219) 


24 Credits in Latin Literature, including Classics 
311A and 313A. 

30 Credits in related courses chosen with the 
approval of the Department of Classics 


TOTAL 54 Credits 


Major in Classics (Ancient Greek 
and Latin) 


(See the Chairman, L517,392-5227) 
Minimum Course Requirements 


12 Credits in Intermediate Ancient Greek Litera- 
ture, including Classics 114-321A and 6 credits 
in Homeric Greek 

6 Credits in Senior Ancient Greek Literature 

2 Credits in Intermediate Latin Literature, includ- 
ing Classics 114-311A, and 313A 

6 Credits in Senior Latin Literature. 

18 Credits in Non-Language Courses approved by 
the Department of Classics. 


Major in Classics (Classical 
History and Archaeology) 


(See Professor J.M. Fossey, L529, 392-5226) 
Minimum Course Requirements 


24 Credits in Archaeology Courses offered by the 
Department of Classics (i.e Classics 114-205D 
and 305D and 470D, and 475A, and 476B 

48 Credits in Ancient History i.e. Classics 114- 
201A and 241B and 301D and 303D) 

6 Credits in Classics in Translation courses given 
in the Department of Classics 

6 Credits in a course or courses chosen with the 
approval of the Department of Classics. 


NOTE: This program does NOT lead to postgradu- 
ate work in Classics, although it could qualify a stu- 
dent for research in various aspects of Roman and 
European Archaeology 


Major in Classics (Classical and 
Hellenic Studies) 


(See Professor A. Farmakides, L516, 392-5222) 


24-30 Credits in Modern Greek Language and Lit- 
erature. 

30 Credits in related courses chosen with the 
approval of the Department of Classics. 
(Note: These latter may include up to 12 
credits in a second language, ancient or 
modern.) 


TOTAL: 54 Credits 


Major in Classics (Ancient and 

Modern Greek) 

(See Professor A. Farmakides, L516, 392-5222 

Minimum Course Requirements 
Classics 220D or 221A 
Classics 235A, 236A, 335A (which must be 
taken unless the student can prove proficiency 
in Modern Greek) 

12 Credits in Intermediate Ancient Greek Litera- 
ture 

a6 Credits in Senior Ancient Greek Literature 

18 Credits in Modern Greek Literature 

18 Credits in Non-Language Courses approved by 
the Department of Classics 


Interdisciplinary Major 
Programs 


The Department of Classics participates in the fol- 
lowing Interdisciplinary Major Programs 
CLASSICS AND LINGUISTICS 


1. Classics (27 credits) 

The students will select a continuation sequence 
in either Ancient Greek or Latin. Six credits must be 
taken in the language not selected. 

2. Linguistics (27 credits) 


104-200A,B/104-201A,B INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. 


104-400A THEORY AND METHODS OF HISTOR- 
ICAL LINGUISTICS. 


104-401B SEMINAR IN HISTORICAL LINGUIS- 
TICS. 


PLUS 15 Credits in other Linguistic Courses 
selected with due regard to prerequisites 


HUMANISTIC STUDIES 


The language component may include Latin, 
Ancient Greek, or Modern Greek 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


One of the modern languages may be Modern 
Greek 


HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Honours in Classics 
(See the Chairman, L517, 392-5227) 
Minimum Course Requirements 


24 Credits in Ancient Greek Literature, including 
Classics 114-321A and 6 credits in Homeric 
Greek. 

24 Credits in Latin Literature, including Classics 
114-311A and 313A 


CLASSICS 


24 Credits in Ancient Greek and Latin Language 
Courses at the 200 level, plus Non-Language 
Courses. 

COMPREHENSIVE Honours Tutorial 


NOTES: 

1 The Non-Language Courses may be chosen 
from among courses given within the Depart 
ment, or courses offered by other Depart- 
ments, chosen with the permission of the 
Department of Classics. 

2 Comprehensive Honours Tutorial. Every 
Honours student will be assigned to a Tutor 
upon entry into the Honours Program. The 
Tutor will meet with the student regularly during 
Term, and will assign essays or other work on 
subjects related to the course work on which 
the student is engaged. The Tutor may also, 
where practicable, assign summer reading. It 
will also be the Tutor’s function to assist the stu- 
dent in selecting a suitable sequence of 
courses. Satisfactory completion of the work 
involved will be a requirement for the Honours 
degree, and successful candidates will be pro- 
vided with a testimonial letter stating that they 
have fulfilled this requirement. 


Honours in Classics (Classical 
History and Archaeology) 


(See Professor J.M. Fossey, L529, 392-5226) 


24 Credits in Ancient Greek or Latin 
12-18 Credits in the language not chosen above 
36-42 Credits in Archaeology and Ancient History 
courses offered by the Department of Clas- 
sics 
6-18 Credits in other courses. Comprehensive 
Honours Tutorial 


TOTAL: 90 Credits 


NOTES: 

1. For the Comprehensive Honours Tutorial, 
please see ‘Honours in Classics", Note 2. 

2. Students proposing to obtain an M.A. in Clas- 
sics at McGill are advised to gain 18 credits in 
the second Classical language, and to consult 
the Department for the precise requirements for 
the M.A. in Classics 

3. Classics 114-200A and 202B may NOT be 
included in the student's required courses for 
this program 


Honours in Classics (Classical and 
Hellenic Studies) 

(See Professor A. Farmakides, L516, 392-5222) 
Minimum Course Requirements 


Classics 114-220D or 221A. 
Classics 114-235A, 236A, 335A. 
Classics 114-213A. 

18 Credits in Ancient Greek Literature 
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18 Credits in Modern Greek Literature 
18 Credits in Latin Literature. 
18 Credits in Non-Language Courses. 


NOTES: 

4. Classics 235A, 236A, 335A must be taken 
unless the candidate has reached a standard 
sufficient to satisfy the Department that he/she 
is proficient in Modern Greek. 

2. The Non-Language Courses may be chosen 
from among courses given within the Depart- 
ment, or courses offered by other Depart- 
ments, chosen with the permission of the 
Department of Classics. 


JOINT HONOURS PROGRAMS 


All Joint Honours Programs must have the approval 
of both Departments concerned. For Classics, see 
Professor P. Valeri-Tomaszuk, L524, 392-5219 

Formal arrangements exist for the following pro- 
grams: 


Joint Honours in Classics and 
History 
(See Professor G.M. Woloch, L527, 392-5220) 


1. Students must complete 36 credits in each 
Department for a total of 72 credits. The 
remaining 18 credits of electives may be cho- 
sen from among the offerings of other Depart- 
ments at McGill but these electives should be 
chosen in consultation with the Honours advis- 
ers in the Departments of History and Classics 

2. Students will have the option of 6 credits in his- 
tory courses offered by the Classics Depart- 
ment as part of the History requirement. 


Joint Honours in Anthropology 
and Classical Archaeology 


(See Professor J.M. Fossey, L529, 392-5226) 


The Departments of Anthropology and Classics 
offer the following program leading to a Joint Hon- 
ours B.A. degree: 


4. Students must complete 33 credits in Anthro- 
pology and 39 credits in Classics, for a total of 
72 credits. The remaining 18 credits may be 
chosen from among offerings of other.Depart- 
ments at McGill, but these electives should be 
chosen after consultation with advisers in the 
Anthropology and Classics Departments 


This program does NOT lead to post-graduate 
work in pure Classics, but it may qualify the student 
for Post-graduate work in Archaeology and Prehis- 
tory 


2, Anthropology Requirements: 


9 Credits consisting of 3 of the following five 
“core courses’: Anthropology 151-354A, 
355B, 356B, 357A, Linguistics 104-230A 
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3 Credits Anthropology 151-358B. 

6 Credits consisting of 2 advanced level courses 
(i.e. with a 400 listing). 

42 Credits consisting of any other 4 Anthropology 
courses. 

3. Credits consisting of an independent research 
course (462A or 4638) in the U3 year. The pro- 
ject will be based upon the student's inter-disci- 
plinary training in Anthropology and Classical 
Archaeology. The project will last for the entire 
year, with registration for one half course in 
Anthropology and one half course in Classics. 


TOTAL: 33 credits 
3. Classics Requirements: 


18-24 Credits in Archaeology courses 
6—12 Credits in Ancient Greek OR Latin. 


6 Credits in Ancient History 
S Credits Classics 114-482B (Independent 
Research) 


TOTAL: 39 credits. 


NOTE: Classics 114-200A and 202B may NOT be 
included in the student's required Classics courses 
for this program 


Course Descriptions 
NON-LANGUAGE COURSES 


€114-200A GREEK CIVILIZATION (FROM ITS 
BEGINNINGS TO THE PERSIAN WARS). (3 cred- 
its), A survey of Greek civilization (through lectures 
and self-study modules) from its beginnings in the 
Bronze Age down through the Persian Wars, includ- 
ing art and architecture, literature (Homer and 
Hesiod), philosophy and religion, archaeology and 
history (Herodotus). Classics 114-200A and 114- 
202B, which completes the survey, are companion 
courses, but students may elect either course, OF 
both. Original sources will be read in translation 
(Not open to students who have taken 1 14-200D) 
Professor Snider and Staff 


© 114-201A ANCIENT GREEK HISTORY. (3 
credits). A survey of Ancient Greek History from 
the origins to the Roman Conquest. The Roman 
continuation of this course is 114-241B. (Not open 
to students who have completed 114-201D in 
previous years) 

Professor Richardson 


* 114-202B GREEK CIVILIZATION (FIFTH CEN- 
TURY B.C. AND LATER). (3 credits). A survey of 
Greek civilization of the fifth century B.C., including 
art and architecture, drama, philosophy and reli- 
gion, archaeology and history (Thucydides). The 
continuation of Greek civilization (Hellenistic and 
Byzantine) will be studied in modular form. Classics 
114-200A and 114-202B, which completes the sur- 
vey, are companion courses, but students may elect 
either one course, or both. Original sources will be 


read in translation. (Not open to students who have 
taken 114-200D). 
Professor Snider and Staff 


* 114-203A/B INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
MYTHOLOGY. (3 credits). A survey of the myths 
and legends of Ancient Greece 
Professor Snider 


114-204B. INTRODUCTION TO ANCIENT 
GREEK RELIGION. (3 credits). A study of the reli- 
gious practices of the Ancient Greeks. 

Professor Schachter 


114-205D INTRODUCTION TO CLASSICAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY: METHODS AND TECH- 
NIQUES. (6 credits). Concerned essentially with the 
application of modern techniques to Classical 
Archaeology, and its connections with contempo- 
rary Europe 

Professor Fossey 


114-207B CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION. (3 cred- 
its). Each student will select a single author or a field 
in which to specialize within the framework of a gen- 
eral discussion of Greek Literature from Homer to 
Aristotle. 

Professor Vivante 


114-208B ROMAN LITERATURE AND SOCIETY. 
(3 credits). Life and Society in the Roman Empire as 
reflected in contemporary authors of varying genres 
(epic, history, philosophy, satire and the novel) 
Professor Richardson 


*114-241B ANCIENT HISTORY (ROMAN). (3 cred- 
its). A survey of Roman history. (Not open to stu- 
dents who have completed 114-201D). 

Professor Richardson 


114-302A WOMEN IN CLASSICAL DRAMA. (3 
credits). A study of heroines of Greek tragedy and of 
female stereotypes in Greek and Roman comedy 
Special emphasis will be placed on the permanence 
of certain literary themes (e.g., divine birth, the 
shrewish wife, the foreigner) and on the reemer- 
gence of others in modern drama (e.g. Antigone, 
Electra). An attempt will be made to relate the liter- 
ary types to what is known about the actual status of 
women in classical antiquity 

Professor Valeri-Tomaszuk 


114-305D GREEK AND ROMAN ARCHAEOL- 
OGY. (3 credits). The archaeology of the Greek and 
Italian peninsulas and related areas from Neolithic 
times down to the Hellenistic-Roman period 
Professor Fossey 


114-400A THE IDEA OF EPIC. (3 credits). This 
course will be a criticism of the idea of epic. It will, 
therefore, attempt to elucidate the relation between 
subject-matter and poetic form, over and above the 
theory of literary genres. Greek Literature will pro- 
vide the main reference point, but the treatment will 
be conceptual rather than historical, dealing with the 
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way in which the raw materials of myth or history are 
rendered into poetry. 
Professor Vivante 


LANGUAGE COURSES 


114-211A LATIN LANGUAGE LEVEL ONE: 
INTRODUCTORY LATIN. (3 credits). A course for 
beginners. (The normal continuation of this course 
is 114-212B) 

Professor McCullagh 


114-212B LATIN LANGUAGE LEVEL Two. (3 
credits; Prerequisite:Latin Language Level One or 
its equivalent). Review and reading for students who 
have had some Latin but who have not recently 
completed a High School Latin program, or for 
those who have successfully completed Latin Lan- 
guage Level One (114-211A). 

Professor McCullagh 


NOTE: Students entering 200 level Latin courses 
(except 114-211A) will be required to sit a place- 
ment test during the first week of term to allow staff 
to determine their degree of prior preparation 


114-213A LATIN LANGUAGE LEVEL THREE. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: Latin Language level two or its 
equivalent). Reading and Advanced Grammar. 
Professor Richardson 


114-2200 INTRODUCTORY ANCIENT GREEK. 
(9 credits). For students who have not matriculated 
in Ancient Greek. NOTE: This class meets four times 
per week. 

Professor Schachter 


114-235A MODERN GREEK GRAMMAR 1: 
READING AND WRITING: ELEMENTARY TO 
INTERMEDIATE. (3 credits: Co-requisite: 114- 
236A or permission of the instructor). A course for 
all beginners in Modern Greek 

Professor Farmakides 


114-236A MODERN GREEK SPOKEN I. UNDER- 
STANDING AND SPEAKING, ELEMENTARY. (3 
credits; Prerequisite. A course for non-Greek begin- 
ners in 114-235A; Co-requisite: 114-235A or per- 
mission of the instructor) 
Professor Farmakides 


114-2378 MODERN GREEK GRAMMAR 2. (3 
credits; Prerequisite; 114-235A and 236A or per- 
mission of the instructor: Co-requisite: 114-238B or 
permission of the instructor), Intermediate grammar, 
etymology and translation. An introduction to the 
synchronic study of the language. (Not open to stu- 
dents who have taken 1 14-335D). 

Professor Farmakides 


114-2388 MODERN GREEK SPOKEN 2. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: 114-2354 and 236A or 
permission of the instructor: Co-requisite: 114- 
237B or permission of the instructor). This course 
is designed, particularly, but not exclusively, for 
non-Greek-speaking students who have success- 
fully completed 114-235A and 114-236A and/or 
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are concurrently attending 114-237B. It is 
intended to bring students to a level of 
competence in the use of the language, to enable 
them to proceed to the courses in literature. 
Professor Farmakides 


LITERATURE COURSES: LATIN 


114-214B INTERMEDIATE LATIN LITERATURE. 
(3 credits: Prerequisite: 114-213A or its equivalent) 
Readings in Latin Prose and Poetry. Not open to 
those who have taken 114-214D (210D) in previous 
years. 

Professor Richardson 


114-310B INTERMEDIATE LATIN LITERATURE: 
MEDIEVAL LATIN II. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Clas- 
sics 114-214B or permission of the Department). A 
rapid reading course. 

Professor McCullagh 


114-311A INTERMEDIATE LATIN: POETRY. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: as for 114-310B). Readings in 
Vergil: Aeneid. 

Professor Valeri-Tomaszuk 


114-313A INTERMEDIATE LATIN: PROSE. (3 
credits; Prerequisite; as for 114-310B). Cicero: 
selections 

Professor Silverthorne 


114-317B INTERMEDIATE LATIN (PROSE). Sal- 
lust. (3 credits; Prerequisite: as for 1 14-310B). 
Professor Valeri-Tomaszuk 


114-410 to 114-419 SENIOR LATIN LITERA- 
TURE (POETRY). (Prerequisite: Intermediate Latin 
Literature or permission of the Department). A 
course totalling three credits will be given in this 
field. Offered in 1977-78: 114-415A (3 credits). 
Professor Valeri-Tomaszuk 


114-450 to 114-459 SENIOR LATIN LITERA- 
TURE (PROSE). Prerequisite: as for 114-410 to 
114-419). A course totalling three credits will be 
given in this field. Offered in 1977-78: 114-457B (3 
credits). 

Professor McCullagh 


LITERATURE COURSES: ANCIENT GREEK 


114-321A INTERMEDIATE ANCIENT GREEK: 
PROSE. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Classics 114-220D 
of permission of the Department). Plato, Apology; 
Xenophon, Apology; composition based on Plato, 
Crito; grammatical review. 

Professor Schachter 


114-322B INTERMEDIATE ANCIENT GREEK: 
PROSE. (3 credits; Prerequisite: as for 114-3214). 
Readings in Greek authors. 

Professor Silverthorne 


114-323A INTERMEDIATE ANCIENT GREEK: 
HOMER. (3 credits; Prerequisite: as for 114-321A). 
Elements of Homeric grammar, prosody and metre; 
survey of the historical background; reading and 
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translating of some relevant passages of the Iliad 
with pertinent commentary and discussion (Not 


open to students who have taken 114-323D). 
Professor Vivante 


114-324B INTERMEDIATE ANCIENT GREEK 
(POETRY). (3 credits; Prerequisite: as for 114- 
321A), Readings in Ancient Greek poets. For 1977- 
78. Homer, The Odyssey. (Not open to students 
who have taken 114-323D). 

Professor Vivante 


114-420 to 114-429 SENIOR ANCIENT GREEK 
LITERATURE (POETRY). A course totalling three 
credits will be given in this field. (Prerequisite: Inter- 
mediate Ancient Greek Literature or permission of 
the Department). Offered in 1977-78: 114-427B. (3 
credits). 

Professor Vivante 


114-460 to 114-469 SENIOR ANCIENT GREEK 
LITERATURE (PROSE). A course totalling three 
credits will be given in this field. (Prerequisite: as for 
114-420 to 114-429). Offered in 1977-78: 114- 
466A (3 credits). 

Professor Silverthorne 


LITERATURE COURSES: MODERN GREEK 


114-335A MODERN GREEK LITERATURE I. 
INTERMEDIATE. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 114- 
237B or permission of the instructor). This course 
introduces undergraduate students to Modern 
Greek Literature and acquaints them with standards 
of language determined by some of the best mod- 
ern Greek writers. (Not open to students who have 
taken 114-335D in previous years). 

Professor Farmakides 


114-430 to 114-439. SENIOR MODERN GREEK 
LITERATURE. One course totalling three credits 
will be given in this field. (Prerequisite: 1 14-337B or 
permission of the instructor). Offered in 1977-78: 
114-435A, 19th CENTURY (PROSE). (3 credits). 
Professor Farmakides 


SENIOR CLASSICS SEMINARS 


114-448A PAUSANIAS AT DELPHI. (3 credits). 
Reading of Pausanias’ description of the sanctuary 
and other related documents, literary and epigraphi- 
cal. 

Professor Schachter 


114-4498 GREAT BATTLES IN GREEK HIS- 
TORY. (3 credits). Reading of documents relating to 
some of the major battles in antiquity (e.g. Mara- 
thon, Salamis, Plataia, Chaironeia). 

Professor Schachter 


114-475A ROMAN BRITAIN. (3 credits; Prerequi- 
site: Classics 114-205D and 114-305D oF 
permission of the Department). The Archaeology 
and History of Britain as a province of the Roman 
Empire, including the Iron Age Background and 
the decay of Roman culture in the island during 


the fifth century A.D. Particular attention will be 
given to the evidence of inscriptions. 
Professor Fossey 


114-476B HOMERIC ARCHAEOLOGY. (3 cred- 
its). The relation of the Greek oral traditions to the 
results of archaeological investigation. This course 
is aimed both at classicists who want to see another 
dimension to Homer, and at archaeologists with an 
interest in societies having an oral tradition. Material 
will be so organized that the course can be taken 
with profit both by those who know Greek and by 
those who do not. (This course is not suitable for 
those taking Classics 114-305D). 

Professor Fossey 


COMPREHENSIVE COURSES 


114-482B INDEPENDENT RESEARCH COURSE 
FOR STUDENTS IN JOINT HONOURS IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND CLASSICAL ARCHAE- 
OLOGY. (3 credits). 
Professor Fossey 


UNDERGRADUATE CLASSICS COURSES 
WHICH WILL NOT BE OFFERED IN 1977-78. 


NOTE: Many of these courses will be offered in 
1978-79. 


114-211A ANCIENT GREEK FOR SPEAKERS OF 
MODERN GREEK. 


114-300B GREEK DRAMA AND THE THEATRE. 


114-301D SEMINAR IN ANCIENT GREEK HIS- 
TORY. 


114-303D SEMINAR IN ROMAN HISTORY. 
114-3044 GREEK POLITICAL IDEAS. 
114-306B THE ROMAN CITY IN CIVILIZATION. 


114-307A INTRODUCTION TO ROMAN COM- 
EDY. 


114-308B THE BARBARIAN KINGDOMS AND 
THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE. 


114-3094 THE GREEK AND ROMAN NOVEL (IN 
TRANSLATION). 


114-312B INTERMEDIATE LATIN: POETRY. 


114-314B INTERMEDIATE LATIN LITERATURE. 
PROSE. 


114-315A INTERMEDIATE LATIN LITERATURE: 
POETRY. 


114-316B INTERMEDIATE LATIN LITERATURE: 
POETRY. 


114-318B INTERMEDIATE LATIN LITERATURE: 
PROSE. 


114-315A INTERMEDIATE LATIN LITERATURE: 
POETRY. 


114-336B INTRODUCTION TO MODERN GREEK 
LITERATURE 2. 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAS#ES AND LITERATURES 


114-337B MODERN GREEK GRAMMAR 3. 


114-338B MODERN GREEK LITERATURE OF 
THE 20TH CENTURY 1: POETRY. 


114-3408 PROBLEMS IN GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 
114-401A HELLENISTIC HISTORY. 


114-403A MODERN GREEK HISTORY: FROM 
1204 to 1821. 


114-4048 MODERN GREEK HISTORY: FROM 
1821 to 1945. 


114-405A GREEK AND ROMAN LITERARY 
CRITICISM. 


114-406B ROMAN COMEDY AND HUMOUR. 
114-407A LATER GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


114-4094 INTRODUCTION TO GREEK AND 
ROMAN NUMISMATICS. 


114-442B STYLE AND COMPOSITION. 


114-470D REGIONAL STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


114-471D ROMAN IMPERIAL HISTORY. 


114-472D GREECE UNDER THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 


114-473A GREEK AND ROMAN RELIGIOUS 
IDEAS. 


114-474B GREEK RELIGIOUS PRACTICES. 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES (117) 


Associate Professor — P.T.K. LIN (Chairman) 
Assistant Professor -W. GEDDES 
Lecturers —- J. CHANG, P. WANG 


3434 McTavish Street, 
Montreal, P.Q. H3A 1X9 
Telephone: 392-4582 


General Information 


The Chinese language courses introduce both tradi- 
tional characters as well as the simplified characters 
used in the People’s Republic of China. Textbooks 
used are published in China, and supplemented by 
teaching materials prepared by the departmental 
Staff 

During the academic year 1977-78, two levels of 
Japanese language will be offered. A Japanese lit- 
erature course in translation will be offered for stu- 
dents who are interested in Japanese literature but 
unable to read Japanese. 

It is hoped that students majoring in East Asian 
Studies will enrol in the language courses in addi- 
tion to any other students interested in learning the 
language. Honours students must complete a three- 
year language sequence. 
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In order to accelerate language proficiency and to 
approximate a ‘‘total immersion’ approach, cultural 
activities are organized by the department and the 
students, including luncheons where conversation 
is conducted in Chinese and Japanese. 


Course Descriptions 


117-201D INTRODUCTION TO CHINESE LITER- 
ATURE. (6 credits, Prerequisite: Chinese 117-210D 
or 211D or equivalent) Not given 1977-78. A survey 
of the historical background of Chinese literature 
and the evolution of literary forms and styles in Chi- 
nese from the Confucian period to modern times 
Professor 


117-210D FIRST LEVEL CHINESE. (6 credits) 
Introduction to the use of modern Chinese language 
(Mandarin), including instruction in basic grammar 
and patterns, with emphasis on speaking ard pron- 
unciation. Direct methods, as well as filmstrips and 
tape recordings are used for audio-lingual achieve- 
ments. 

Mrs. Wang 


117-211D INTRODUCTION TO CONVERSA- 
TIONAL CHINESE. (6 credits). This course is 
designed for students with some background in the 
Chinese written language, who wish to perfect their 
ability to speak Chinese. 

Ms. Chang 


117-220D SECOND LEVEL CHINESE. (6 credits; 
Prerequisite: Chinese 117-210 or the equivalent). A 
continuation of Chinese 117-210D with more 
advanced study of Chinese language in both 
aspects of reading and conversation; grammar, 
vocabulary building and writing practice. Basic liter- 
ary structures will be introduced, permitting the stu- 
dents to become familiar with the literature. 

Mrs. Wang 


117-310D THIRD LEVEL CHINESE. (6 credits; 
Prerequisite: Chinese 117-220D or the equivalent) 
Based upon the literary level achieved in Chinese 
220D, more advanced texts will be studied including 
original materials. Further examination of Chinese 
compounds and sentences with special emphasis 
on syntax explanation. (Not open to students who 
have taken 117-300D). 

Ms. Chang 


117-410D FOURTH LEVEL CHINESE. (6 credits; 
Prerequisite: Chinese 117-310D or the equivalent). 
Emphasis is on reading skills and writing ability in 
addition to free discussion. Materials studied 
include original texts from Chinese literature, drama, 
government documents and newspapers. (Not 
open to students who have taken 117-400D) 

Ms. Chang 


117-205D HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERA- 
TURE (6 credits) Offered in alternate years; not 
given in 1977-78. A survey of the historical back- 
ground of Japanese literature up to the contempo- 
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rary period. Students are referred to translated 
texts, and knowledge of Japanese is not required. 
Professor Geddes 


117-215D FIRST LEVEL JAPANESE. (6 credits). 
Introduction to the basic grammar and sentence 
patterns of the Japanese language in both oral and 
written forms. In reading and writing skills students 
will be introduced to katakana and hiragana, and 
approximately 300 kanji. 

Professor Geddes 


417-216D SECOND LEVEL JAPANESE. (6 cred- 
its; Prerequisite: 117-215D or the equivalent). Con- 
tinuation of the study of oral and written Japanese. 
More complex sentence structures, the use of 
keigo, and approximately 500 more kanji will be 
introduced 

Professor Geddes 


117-315D THIRD LEVEL JAPANESE. (6 credits; 
Prerequisite: 117-216D or the equivalent). More 
advanced study of the Japanese language. Empha- 
sis will be placed on practice in conversation and 
composition. On completion of the course, students 
will have learned all of the toyo kanji. 

Professor Geddes 


117-305D CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE LITER- 
ATURE. (6 credits) Not given in 1977-78. Discus- 
sion of creative writings by several representative 
authors, using both translations and original texts. 
Some knowledge of the Japanese language Is 
desirable, but not required. 

Professor Geddes 


117-306D THE JAPANESE NOVEL IN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION. (6 credits). Offered in alternate 
years. Given in 1977-78. A study of the develop- 
ment of Japanese fiction. Major prose works rang- 
ing from the earliest classics through contemporary 
writing will be read in English translation. The conti- 
nuity of native Japanese forms and values despite 
the pressure of foreign cultural and literary influxes 
will be stressed. No knowledge of Japanese !s 
required. 

Professor Geddes 


117-405D ADVANCED TOPICS IN JAPANESE 
LITERATURE. (6 credits; Prerequisite: 117-305D 
or the equivalent). Not given in 1977-78. Considera- 
tion of selected topics and aspects of Japanese lit- 
erature. The content of the course may vary from 
year to year, ranging from contemporary, modern to 
pre-modern literature. 

Professor Geddes 


117-492D TUTORIAL. (6 credits). Advanced read- 
ing course in language or literature. 


112-493D SEMINAR: COMPARATIVE STRATE- 
GIES OF DEVELOPMENT IN EAST ASIA. (See 
entry under Centre for East Asian Studies) 
Professor Lin 


ECONOMICS (154) 


Professors — A. ASIMAKOPULOS (Chairman); E.F. 
BEACH; |. BRECHER; E. KIERANS: J.C. WEL- 
DON; H.R.C. WRIGHT 

Associate Professors - A. DEUTSCH: A FENICHEL; 
M. FRANKMAN; C. GREEN; J.A. GALBRAITH: J 
HANDA; S.H. INGERMAN; J. ITON (on leave 
1977-78) J. KURIEN; K. LEVITT; M.F. LOUTFI: 
J.C.R. ROWLEY; L. SODERSTROM (on leave 
1977-78) T. VELK: A. VICAS 

Assistant Professors — P. DAVENPORT: G. GRANT- 

HAM (on leave 1977-78); F. MARTIN: R.T. NAY- 
LOR 

Sessional Lecturer - C. BOMBARDIER: J 

McPHERSON 


Room 434, Stephen Leacock Building, 
Montreal, P.Q. H3A 277. 
Telephone 392-5239 


HONOURS PROGRAMS 


All honours students must be registered by the 
Departmental Honours Adviser at the beginning of 
each year of their Honours program. An Honours 
Student is not permitted to register for a general 
course where a parallel Honours course is offered. 
Honours students in economics are expected to 
take a minimum of 42 credits in approved econom- 
(cS courses over the three years of their program. 
These generally include 154-250D, 154-350D, 154- 
352D, 154-357D and 154-450D 

The Economics Honours program is offered to 
both B.A. and B.Com. students. The program allows 
for specialization in various fields in economics, 
such as labour, international. trade, money and 
banking, development, economic history, etc 


HONOURS STANDING 


Students who wish to enter Honours in their U2 year 
must show evidence of adequate pre: tation 

To remain in Honours, a student must obtain an A 
or Bin 154-250D and a 3.0 average in the Honours 
subjects. An Honours student is expected to main- 
tain a G.P.A. of 3.0 in all subjects 

A U1 student who narrowly missed the criteria 
to remain in Honours as stated in the preceding 
paragraph may apply for ‘redemptive’ ' status for 
the U2 year. If granted, the student is not 
registered in Honours, but may take Honours 
courses. With acceptable progress the student 
may be readmitted to Honours in the U3 year. 

The Honours standing awarded on graduation is 
determined by the results of the final year in con- 
junction with the student's entire record. 


MATHEMATICS 


Much of the modern literature in Economics makes 
use of mathematical techniques. To enable honours 
Students to work effectively with this literature, we 
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recommend that during their program students mas- 
ter as much as possible of the material taught in the 
folllowing courses (or their equivalents) 
189-233A — Mathematics For Economists | 
189-234B — Mathematics For Economists II 
The student may alternatively take: 
189-120A or B - Calculus | 
189-121A or B - Calculus |! 
189-245A or B - Linear Algebra 


U1 YEAR 


Economics: 154-250D, 154-357D. (May be taken in 
U1 or U2). (Recommended optional course: Mathe- 
matics 189-120A, B and 189-121A,B). 


U2 YEAR 


Economics: 154-350D, 154-352D, 154-357D (May 
be taken in U1 or U2). (Recommended optional 
course: Mathematics 189-245A and 189-246B). 


U3 YEAR 


Economics: 154-450D. 
Other Economics courses approved by the Hon- 
ours Adviser. 


JOINT HONOURS 


Joint Honours programs between Economics and 
various other departments in the Faculty of Arts 
exist. As a general rule, a Joint Honours program 
involving Economics requires a minimum of thirty 
credits from approved courses in Economics. These 
include 154-250D, 154-350D, 154-352D, 154-357D 
and 154-450D 


THE MAJOR PROGRAM 


The Major Program in Economics is a planned 
sequence of courses designed to permit the student 
a degree of concentration in economics. It consists 
of 54 credits in courses approved by the Majors 
Committee of the Economics Department. 

A student choosing a Major in Economics must 
take at least 30 credits of economics in addition to 
Economics 200D or its equivalent, and must nor 
mally take them at McGill. The economics courses 
will be selected from the courses shown below: 


A. Prerequisite 


Economics 200D or its equivalent: Economic Analy- 
sis and Applications. 


B. Required Courses (12 credits) 


Economics 300A - Intermediate Microeconomics 
Economics 310B - Intermediate Macroeconomics. 
Economics 317D = Economic Statistics for Arts stu 
dents 


C. Economics Elective Courses: At least 18 
credits from other 200, 300, and 400 level courses. 
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D. Other Approved Courses: 


In addition to the minimum of 36 credits in Econom- 
ics, the student will choose a total of 18 credits from 
two of the following fields: 


Anthropology 
Economics 

French Canada Studies 
Geography 

History 

Mathematics 
Philosophy 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Scolology 


All students who wish to begin (or continue) a 
Major must register with the Majors Committee in 
the Department of Economics prior to general regis 
tration in each of their university years. Further 
information may be obtained from Professor A. Fen- 
ichel, Leacock 533, telephone: 392-5886 


Course Descriptions 


Supplementary Information: This announcement Is 
prepared early in the year and so is likely to need 
modification by the time the academic year begins 
A mimeographed supplement is available at the 
departmental office in September and should be 
consulted prior to registration with the Honours or 
Major advisers. 


Economics 200D OR 250D is normally a prere- 
quisite for all 300 and 400 level courses in Eco- 
nomics. Students whose previous training 's 
deemed adequate for taking specific courses at the 
300 or 400 level may be exempted by the instructor. 
A departmental representative will be available to 
advise students and program advisers in other 
departments on individual course prerequisites 


NOTE: e Denotes a course not offered in 1977-78 


€ 154-2000 ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND APPLI- 
CATIONS. (6 credits). A University level introduc 
tion to price theory, national income determination, 
money and banking, international trade theory and 
economic policy. The course will be given in several 
sections. Sections will be designed to accommo- 
date students with varying backgrounds in econom- 
ics. 
Professors Beach, Deutsch, Fenichel, Green, 
Naylor, Velk and Weldon 


#154-201D INTRODUCTION TO EUROPEAN ECO- 
NOMIC HISTORY (6 credits). A survey course in 
western economic history from classical times to the 
twentieth century. The course will consider the evo 
lution of economic institutions and the process of 
economic growth. Topics covered include demo- 
graphic change, agrarian institutions, financial and 
industrial organization, technological change and 
the expansion of trade and markets. 
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154-202B ECONOMICS FOR ENGINEERS. (3 
credits: Prerequisite: 189-263A or equivalent). An 
introduction to economics designed for engineering 
students. Economic theory will be developed using 
mathematical techniques where appropriate. Appli- 
cations of economic theory to the analysis of eco- 
nomic problems, with particular reference to 
Canada, will be considered. 

Professor Davenport 


154-205D AN INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. (6 credits). The concept of 
the corporation, the economics of crown corpora- 
tions, the multi-national firm, resources policy and 
economic development of Quebec. 

Professor Kierans 


454-211D INTRODUCTION TO CANADIAN ECO- 
NOMIC HISTORY. (6 credits). A survey of the eco- 
nomic basis of Canadian history from the French 
regime to the twentieth century, with a view to exam- 
ining the historical roots of contemporary problems 
of the Canadian economy and society. The structure 
role and evolution of economic institutions are 
stressed 

Professor Naylor 


154-241D THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 
SINCE 1850. (6 credits). The effect of economic 
change in Britain, France, Germany, and the United 
States on their role in the world economy and on the 
economic relations between nations. (Not open to 
students who have taken 154-201D in 1973-74 or 
previously). 

Professor Wright 


154-250D INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMIC THE- 
ORY. (6 credits). The standard topics covered in an 
intermediate level microeconomic course — theory 
of exchange; theory of consumer behaviour, theory 
of production and cost curves, theory of the firm; 
theory of distribution; general equilibrium, welfare 
economics - will be dealt with in the course. The 
assumptions underlying the traditional neoclassical 
approach to economic theory will be carefully speci- 
fied and alternative theoretical approaches will be 
considered 

Professor Asimakopulos 


#154-300A INTERMEDIATE ECONOMIC THE- 
ORY. (3 credits). Microeconomics: Analysis of price 
determination in a market economy, problems of 
economic efficiency and market structures. 
Professor Vicas 


154-301B THE MODERN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF SOUTH ASIA. (3 credits, Prerequisite: any Eco- 
nomics 154-200 level course). 

Professor Wright 


154-302D MONEY AND BANKING. (6 credits). 
Principles of money, banking, and central banking 
covering the nature of money, measurement of 
money supply, determination of the quantity of 
money; sources of bank funds, uses of bank funds, 


nature of central banking, monetary policy and the 
international payments system. 
Professor Galbraith 


154-304D CANADIAN ECONOMIC POLICY. (6 
credits). The objective of this course is to teach and 
to practise the use of simple tools of economics for 
the analysis of real life problems in a Canadian set- 
ting. 

Professor Deutsch 


154-305D GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. (6 
credits). A study of the structure and performance of 
industrial markets, with particular emphasis on the 
problems of maintaining effective competition. 
Experience in Canada and other countries will be 
examined. Readings will cover leading law cases, 
as well as relevant economic literature 

Professor Green 


154-306D LABOUR ECONOMICS AND INSTITU- 
TIONS. (6 credits). Part A: Quantitative and qualita- 
tive characteristics of the Canadian labour force: 
evolution of the industrial relations system; history 
and structure of the labour movement, theories of 
the labour movement, elements of labour law. Part 
B: Employment and unemployment; manpower pol- 
Icy; wage theory; collective bargaining and public 
policy; income distribution and problems of poverty; 
Current policy issues. (This is a prerequisite course 
to 154-426D and 279-492D except in the case of 
Honours students) 


~*~ 154-310B INTERMEDIATE ECONOMIC THEORY. 
(3 credits). Macroeconomics: Analysis of economic 
Stability; national income determination, economic 
fluctuations and growth, monetary and fiscal policy. 
Professor Beach 


154-311A UNITED STATES ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT (6 credits: Prerequisite: any Economics 
200 level course). A study of economic growth and 
institutional change in the United States to World 
War |. (Not open to students who have previously 
taken 154-311D). 

Professor Fenichel 


154-312D POLITICAL ECONOMY OF DEPEND- 
ENCE IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. (6 
credits). A comparative study of contemporary 
economic structures in the ‘‘peripheral'’ econo- 
mies of Canada, the Caribbean and Latin America 
- with special emphasis on Canada and _ its 
constituent regions. The legacy of European 
colonization; trade and investment; operations of 
multinational corporations: preferences, common 
markets and foreign aid: the new economic 
nationalism of the western hemisphere 

Professor Levitt with Professors Fenichel and 
Noumoff 


f154-313D ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. (6 cred- 
its). The economics of structural change in develop- 
Ing countries. An examination of the applicability of 
economic theory in the context of development. His- 
torical patterns of economic change in the develop- 
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ing world; economic planning; role of international 
trade and foreign aid in economic development: 
techniques of evaluating development projects; 
interdisciplinary problems of development. 
Professors Kurien and Loutfi 


154-3148 AFRICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. (3 credits). An analysis of the processes of 
economic growth in tropical Africa. Special empha- 
sis will be placed upon natural resources, popula- 
tion, infrastructure, agriculture, trade and aid, the 
role of government and the parastatal institutions. 
The course is especially recommeded to students 
enrolled in the African Studies Program, and for 
those wishing to continue in development econom- 
ics. 


154-315B ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHINA. (3 credits). A consideration of economic 
change in China since 1949. Emphasis is on the 
approach China has taken to development, its suc- 
cess in solving problems in various sectors of the 
economy and a comparison with approaches to 
development used in other countries. 

Professor Wright 


x 154-317D ECONOMIC STATISTICS (6 credits). 
Distributions, averages, dispersions, sampling, test- 
Ing, estimation, correlation, regression, index num- 
bers, trends and seasonals. 

Professor Beach 


154-321D THE QUEBEC ECONOMY. (6 credits: 
Prerequisite: 154-200D or 154-205D or 154-211D). 
A study of the economic development of Québec 
and contemporary economic problems in the prov- 
ince. Topics include: agriculture and economic 
development (1780-1850): the industrial revolution 
in Québec (1850-1930); the Great Depression: the 
economics of the Quiet Revolution; unions and lab- 
our relations; poverty and welfare programs; health: 
unemployment and regional economic expansion: 
industrial structure and foreign ownership; the eco- 
nomics of Québec nationalism. (Not open to stu- 
dents who have previously taken 154-4 11A) 
Professor Davenport 


154-327A POPULATION ANALYSIS IN DEVEL- 
OPMENT ECONOMICS. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 
any course in Development Economics). A review of 
theories of population growth, past trends and fore- 
casts. Analysis of population change in developing 
countries, mortality, fertility, and migration. A study 
of interrelations between population growth and 
economic development in these less-developed 
economies 

Professor Iton 


154-331A THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
RUSSIA AND THE USSR. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
any Economics 154-200 level course). An historical 
and analytical study of the special features of Rus- 
sian economic development, mainly since 1890, 
Professor Wright 
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154-341A THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA 
AND JAPAN, MAINLY FROM 1840 TO 1949. (3 
credits). A survey of the economic histories of China 
and Japan to the mid-20th century, emphasizing the 
factors underlying their contrasting economic pat- 
terns. 

Professor Loutfi 


454-350D HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT. 
(6 credits). A critical study of the writings of the 
great economists, with particular reference to the 
period from Adam Smith to the present day 
Professors Brecher and Vicas 


154-352D MACROECONOMICS. (6 credits). A rig- 
orous treatment of basic macroeconomic theory, 
emphasizing the Classical and Keynesian ideas, for 
the short-run determination of output, employment, 
interest rates and prices in the economy. Elements 
of International Economics, Money and Banking and 
Growth Theory. The Structure of the Canadian 
Economy. 

Professor Handa 


454-357D ECONOMIC STATISTICS. (6 credits) 
Stochastic phenomena; probability and frequency 
distributions, introduction to probability theory. Sta- 
tistical inferences about proportions, means and 
variances; analysis of variance; non-parametric sta- 
tistics: index numbers and time series; economic 
forecasting; regression and correlation analysis; 
introduction to the general linear economic models, 
its uses and limitations; uses and misuses of statis- 
tics; Canadian economic statistics 

Professor Kurien 


154-367D MATHEMATICAL ECONOMICS. (6 
credits). A mathematical treatment of basic eco- 
nomic theory 


154-400D THEORY OF THE FIRM. (6 credits). The 
economic analysis of the firm: numerous case stud- 
ies are used to supplement the survey of theory 
Topics covered include pricing decisions by firms 
under different market conditions, the role of finan- 
cial markets in affecting business behaviour, merg- 
ers, conglomerates and multinational corporations, 
crown corporations, the performance of firms in reg- 
ulated industries. 

Professor Vicas 


154-402A ECONOMIC HISTORY OF LATIN 
AMERICA. (3 credits). The historical evolution of 
economic institutions in Latin America and the effect 
of that evolution on the economic development of 
that region from pre-colonial times through the end 
of World War Il 

Professor Frankman 


154-403B ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN LATIN 
AMERICA. (3 credits). An analysis of the process of 
structural change and development of the Latin 
American economies since 1945. 

Professor Frankman 


154-404D TRANSPORTATION. (6 credits). History 
and development of the Canadian transportation 
system; economic characteristics of the various 
transportation media; comparative analysis of cost 
and rate structures; problems of regulation and con- 
trol 

Professor McPherson 


154-408D PUBLIC FINANCE. (6 credits). A survey 
of the economist’s view of government activity. The 
theory of public spending and various modes of tax- 
ation is emphasized. Fiscal federalism and other 
Canadian institutions are reviewed in an analytical 
perspective 

Professor Deutsch 


e 154-409D INVESTMENT ANALYSIS AND COR- 


PORATION FINANCE. (6 credits). Part 1 — invest- 
ment: capital markets; investment funds; securities; 
concepts of income, risk, value and appreciation, 
analysis of financial statements; stock market; 
investment policy. Part Il - Forms of business organ- 
ization; growth of the corporation; the managerial 
revolution; sources of funds; management of fixed 
and working capital; ratio analysis; expansion, 
reorganization and valuation 


154-421D COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC SYS- 
TEMS. (6 credits; Prerequisite: 154-200D or 154- 
250D or consent of instructor. It is desirable, but not 
required, that students should have taken 154-331A 
and 154-341A). A comparative study of the eco- 
nomic systems of contemporary states. 

Professor Fenichel 


y% 154-423D INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND 
FINANCE. (6 credits; for Major students). Theoreti- 
cal and policy approaches to the study of interna- 
tional economic relations. Topics examined include: 
trade theory; tariff theory; trade and growth; balance 
of payments; adjustment; international monetary 
reform. 

Professor Loutfi 


154-425B ECONOMICS OF ECOLOGY. (3 cred- 
its). A study of the application of economic theory to 
the problems of ecology. Particular attention will be 
given to the measurement and regulation of pollu- 
tion, congestion and waste and other environmental 
aspects of specific economies. 

Professor Frankman 


154-426D LABOUR ECONOMICS. (6 credits). This 
course will focus on inflation problems and incomes 
policy during the fall and on current unemployment 
problems during the spring. The discussion of 
unemployment will involve a review of traditional 
models of unemployment as well as recent work on 
the effects of the rapid growth of women and youths 
in the labor force, changes in unemployment insur- 
ance legislation and the search behaviour of 
employers and workers. The discussion of inflation 
and incomes policy will include a review of the liter- 
ature on wage determination and the experiences 


Canada and other countries have had with incomes 
policies. 
Professor Ingerman 


154-431A SEMINAR IN CANADIAN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 154-200D and 
either 154-211D or 154-321D). A discussion of 
selected topics in Canadian Economic History. 
Professor Naylor 


154-434B CURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. (3 
credits). A discussion of contemporary problems of 
the Canadian economy. Topics will include the rela- 
tions of big business and government, foreign 
investment and technological dependence, the dis- 
tribution of income, the balance of payments, the 
economics of resource exploitation, and the 
“energy crisis''. (Not open to students who have 
previously taken 154-454A). 

Professor Naylor 


154-440B HEALTH ECONOMICS. (3 credits: Pre- 
requisite: 154-200D or consent of instructor). An 
examination of various problems in the provision of 
health services from an economist's perspective 
Topics will include the determinants of health, the 
economic performance of physicians, hospitals and 
other providers of health services, and the determi- 
nants of demand for health services. Various pro- 
posed reforms of the health system will be 
reviewed. Readings will be drawn from the econom- 
ics and health care literature 

Professor Bombardier 


154-444A VALUES, INSTITUTIONS AND ENVI- 
RONMENT IN ECONOMICS. (3 credits). A critical 
examination of the scope and method of econom- 
ics, of the philosophical and value underpinnings of 
economic theory, and the influence of institutions 
and environment on ‘economic’ phenomena. Partic- 
ular attention will be given to the works of writers 
who have dissented from the ‘mainstream’ of eco- 
nomics. (Not open to students who have previously 
taken 154-455B). 

Professor Frankman 


154-450D ADVANCED ECONOMIC THEORY. (6 
credits). Selected topics in economic theory from 
recent periodical and monograph literature. Inform- 
ation on the topics to be covered can be obtained 
from the Department before registration. 
Professors Asimakopulos and Weldon 


154-451B SEMINAR IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. (3 
credits). In this course economic theory is explicity 
employed to elucidate issues in economic history. 
The topics will be announced at the beginning of the 
academic year. (Not open to students who have 
previously taken 154-40 1A). 

Professor Grantham 


154-453D INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS. (6 
credits, for Honours students). Analysis of the 
nature, effects and policy implications of interna- 
tional trade and finance. Topics receiving special 
emphasis will include: the pure theory of trade; the 
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balance of payments and alternative exchange-rate 
systems; the terms of trade; the foreign-trade multi- 
plier; regional integration; trade policy in developed 
and developing countries; problems of international 
liquidity and investment. 

Professor Brecher 


154-457A LINEAR PROGRAMMING AND INPUT 
-OUTPUT ANALYSIS. (3 credits. Prerequisite 
consent of the instructor). National Economic 
Accounting, including input-output, and flow. of 
funds accounts. Analytical uses relating to the 
impact of public and other expenditures on 
Incomes, imports, savings, employment, etc. 


154-458D MONEY AND BANKING. (6 credits). An 
advanced undergraduate treatment of selected top- 
ics in money and banking, including the theory and 
practice of monetary policy 

Professor Velk 


154-467D ECONOMETRICS (6 credits: Prerequi- 
site: 154-357D or consent of instructor). Special 
emphasis on statistical tests of economic theories. 
the construction of econometric models, and prob- 
lems in estimation methods. 

Professor Rowley 


154-468A URBAN AND REGIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS. (3 credits). This course is meant to be an intro- 
duction to location theory and to urban and regional 
economics. Its purpose is also to teach some ele- 
mentary tools of analysis to people intending to do 
research, applied or pure, in this field. 

Professor Martin 


154-480A RESEARCH PROJECT. (3 credits: Pre 
requisite: open to U3 students). Students may 
undertake a research project under close supervi- 
sion. They must also do such special reading and 
research as their advisers may direct 


154-481B RESEARCH PROJECT. (3 credits: Pre- 
requisite: open to U3 students). Students may 
undertake a research project under close supervi- 
sion. They must also do such special reading and 
research as their advisers may direct 


Where appropriate to a student's program, and 
with the permission of the program adviser, one or 
more of the following courses may be taken for 
credit by students enrolled in programs in Econom- 
ics. 279-294A,B may be taken for credit by students 
in the Industrial Relations Major, but not as an elec- 
tive for students taking a Major in Economics. 


279-294A,B INTRODUCTION TO INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. (6 credits). See Industrial Relations. 


279-394B COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. (3 cred- 
its). See Industrial Relations. 


279-491D INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN PRAC- 
TICE. (6 credits). See Industrial Relations. 


279-492A PUBLIC POLICY IN INDUSTRIAL REL- 
ATIONS. (3 credits). See Industrial Relations. 
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EDUCATION (413) 


See the separate Announcement of the Faculty of 
Education for complete information about courses 
leading to the Bachelor of Education degree. 

A list of courses that might usefully serve as elec- 
tives in an Arts and Science program for the pur- 
pose of providing interested students with a taste of 
what teacher education is all about can be found at 
the end of Section 5. Course Offerings in the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Education. 

The course below is offered by members of the 
staff of the Faculty of Education as a subject for the 
B.A. or B.Sc. degree. This course does not lead toa 
teaching diploma. 


413-406A INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE 
EDUCATION. (3 credits; Open to students in U2 
and U3). Study of the dynamics of education in vari- 
ous societies throughout the world. The ideas and 
approaches of several disciplines are utilized in 
order to gain an understanding of educational sys- 
tems and problems in comparative perspective. 
(Not open to students who have taken 413-402D). 
Professor Eisemon 


ENGLISH (110) 


Professors — C.D. CECIL; L. DUDEK; J. HEMLOW; 
A. HEUSER;: S. KLIMA; A. LUCAS; H. MACLEN- 
NAN: A.E. MALLOCH; H. MCPHERSON: P. 
OHLIN (Chairman); D. SUVIN; D.F. THEALL 

Associate Professors — H.S. ANDERSON; B 
BLAISE: D. BOUCHARD; M. BRISTOL (on leave 
1977-78); M. BRUCE; D. COLE (on leave 1977- 
78); M. DAVISON (on leave 1977-78); M. DOR- 
SINVILLE (on leave 1977-78); L.T. DUER; D.C. 
FRYE (on leave 1977-78); |. GOPNIK; P.H. PIEH- 
LER: M. PUHVEL; R. REICHERTZ; J. RIPLEY; B. 
ROBINSON: J. RONSLEY; B.F. WEEMS, W. 
WEES; D. WILLIAMS 

Assistant Professors — A. CONWAY; L.T. ELLIOTT 
(on leave 1977-78); A.R. GODFREY; G.A.E. 
HEPPNER: M. STENBAEK-LAFON; L. LIEBLEIN 
(Associate Chairman); Y. LINDEMAN; D.S. 
RUBIN; M. SIMON; L. TROIDE 

Sessional Lecturer — J. LANGUIRAND 

Assistant to the Chairman - W.T. BOOTH 


Departmental Office: Room 155, Arts Building, 
853 Sherbrooke Street West, 

Montreal, P.Q. H3A 2T6. 

Telephone 392-4987. 


The Department of English divides its activities into 
three areas, which are regarded as linked and over- 
lapping rather than segregated. These areas are lit- 
erature, drama, and film and communications. All of 
the courses within the department are open to all 
McGill students in any department, with the excep- 
tion of the Honours tutorials. Honours and Major 
students in English concentrate their work within 
one of the three areas, but are required also to do 
work in each of the two other areas. 
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The Majo program in English involves a balance 
between toncentration and breadth of study. A stu- 
dent will rormally concentrate his or her work within 
one of the three areas of the department's activities, 
and in each case will be required to take a 54 credit 
program,though the organization of work in each of 
these three options varies. Students are advised to 
consult he Departmental Handbook for further 
details ofthe department's programs. 


Option | - Literature 


The depirtment offers a considerable diversity of 
courses n the various historical periods of English 
literature in American and Canadian literature, Car- 
ibbean and African literatures in English, the various 
literary jenres, criticism, stylistic and_ linguistic 
approacies to literature, and in creative writing. 
While members of the department are engaged in 
study ani research in all of these areas, the depart- 
ment has come to be regarded as having certain 
specific strengths, particularly in literary theory, 
comparttive literature, and Renaissance studies. In 
conjuncion with other Montreal universities, there is 
also corsiderable activity in the field of Medieval 
studies. 

The Vajor program in Literature (Option l) 
requires the student to gain a wide acquaintance 
with thefield of literary study. Work is normally dis- 
tributed among at least three of four categories of 
courses periods and national literatures, major 
authors; literary theory and criticism; and genre, 
theme and style. In addition to this required distribu- 
tion, stujents may elect to pursue a concentration in 
one of tose areas, and all students in Option | must 
take at east six credits in Option II (Drama) and six 
in Optic Ill (Film and Communications). Six of the 
54 credts may be taken, with permission, in a disci- 
pline other than English. 


Opticn Il - Drama and Theatre 


The Dréma program tries to place its subject in as 
broad ¢ social and philosophical context as possi- 
ble, an¢ students are encouraged to include in their 
prograns a substantial number of Humanities, 
Social Sciences, and Fine Arts courses. 

The Drama and Theatre program is not designed 
to provde professional theatre training. The aim is 
rather b encourage students to explore the subject 
as a lib>ral arts discipline. 

Stud:nts taking this option concentrate their stud- 
ies in éther Drama or Theatre. Those opting for the 
formerarea devote more attention to the literary and 
theoretcal aspects of the subject, while those 
selectiig the latter include more practical classes in 
their pograms. All students must, to some extent, 
combire both practical and theoretical work. 

In consultation with their faculty advisers, stu- 
dents select a minimum of 54 credits in English. 
Twelve of these must be chosen from the Literature 
and Communications options while the rest are 
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drawn from Drama and Theatre Offerings in the fol- 
lowing areas: Dramatic Literature, Theatre History, 
Theatre Aesthetics and Dramatic Criticism, Acting, 
Directing, and Theatre Practice. Classes are also 
given in special interest areas from year to year. At 
least two public productions are staged annually. 


Option Ill - Film and Communica- 
tions 


The study of film and communications within the 
department is concentrated on the problems of 
human language and interaction and on the various 
media through which these may be disseminated 
and transformed. Such study recognizes the wide 
role that film and electronic media occupy in mod- 
ern Cultural life, and approaches them from a con- 
cern with symbolic form, linguistically based forms 
of analysis, and the various modes of criticism rele- 
vant to media which contain both verbal and non- 
verbal elements. It should be understood tnat the 
program does not stress the kinds of professional 
training more suitably carried out by institutes of 
technology; however, limited practical experience 
can be obtained. 

The Major program in Communications, while 
located within the Department of English, intersects 
with many other academic diciplines, such as Soci- 
ology, Psychology, Linguistics, and Fine Arts. This 
wide scope of concern necessitates that each indi- 
vidual student's program be worked out in consulta- 
tion with an adviser. Of the 54 credits required for a 
Major in Communications, 18 are covered by three 
core courses which introduce the student to the inte- 
gration of diverse approaches to the problems of 
human expression and interaction. At least 18 cred- 
its must be drawn from the literature and/or drama 
courses in the Department of English, while the 
remaining 18 credits are chosen, in consultation 
with an adviser, from a list of courses which the 
department makes available. 


HONOURS PROGRAM IN ENGLISH 


The Honours Program is characterized by a 
Sequence of tutorials and by the pursuit of a pro- 
gram exhibiting sufficient range and comprehen- 
siveness in depth and breadth within one of the 
options of Literature, Drama, or Film and Communi- 
cations, together with some familiarity with the work 
Carried on in each of the other options. 

The Honours Program, therefore, requires a mini- 
mum of 60 credits within the Department, carried on 
under the supervision of the Honours Program 
Committee, which the student must satisfy with 
respect to the rationale and comprehensiveness of 
his or her total program of courses within and out- 
side the Department. 

The Honours Committee will review the student's 
Program each year, to determine that it shows suffi- 
cient range, depth, breadth and comprehensive- 
ness. 
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Honours Tutorials 


All Honours students, whatever option they are con- 
centrating on, are required to pursue a sequence of 
Honours tutorials that deal with the various theories, 
concepts, and intellectual tools required in the con- 
Sideration of written texts, and productions in the 
various media with which the department is con- 
cerned. The tutorials presently being offered will be 
found described under the following course num- 
bers: 110-290D, 110-390D, and 110-490D. 


Admissions 


Any U-1 student may indicate an intention to pursue 
an Honours program but admission becomes final 
only in the U-2 Year. Admission to U-2 is based on 
having an overall standing of ‘B’ in the year’s work 
and an average of ‘B’ in all English courses as well 
as a recommendation from individual instructors. 
Since the program may be limited to as few as 25- 
40 students (though its size will be determined by 
Staff) not all students opting for entry into Honours 
may be able to do so. 

Students electing Honours in the U-1 year must 
take the first of the sequence of tutorials described 
above. They must also register in sufficient English 
courses to provide for the development of an appro- 
priate core program in Literature, Drama or Film and 
Communications. 


JOINT HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Joint Honours programs in English and various 
disciplines in the Faculty of Arts are available to 
qualified students. From the point of view of the 
Department of English, students in such programs 
are required to complete the tutorial sequence 
described above. The remainder of each student's 
program is arranged to suit the particular 
circumstances and interests involved in consulta- 
tion with an adviser and the Honours Committee. 
Admission to this program is quite limited. 


FURTHER INFORMATION RELATING TO DEPART- 
MENTAL PROGRAMS AND DETAILED DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF COURSES MAY BE OBTAINED AT THE 
ENGLISH OFFICE, ROOM 155, ARTS BUILDING 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ASSOCIATION 


The ELA is the representative body for the students 
of the English Department at McGill. Any student 
taking one or more courses in the department is 
automatically a member. For more information 
please read the description in the English Depart- 
mental Handbook. 


TABLE OF ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT COURSES 


NOTE: Courses marked with a dot (@) will not be 
given in this academic year, though students are 
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again advised to consult the Departmental Hand- 
book or the department's office staff for further 
information and possible changes. 


Course Descriptions 
100-LEVEL COURSES 


110-100D ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COM- 
POSITION. (6 credits). The main purpose of this 
course is to develop or improve students’ ability to 
write and to organize and express ideas The 
course has a general reading list and a major writ- 
ing component. Students entering English 100D are 
assumed to have fluency in English. The English 
Department should be consulted for further informa- 
tion. 

Staff 


200-LEVEL COURSES 


410-200A SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE I. 
(3 credits). A general introduction to English Litera- 
ture to the Restoration 

Professor Piehler 


4110-201B SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Il. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 110-200A or Permission 
of Instructor). A general introduction to English Liter- 
ature from the Restoration to the present. 
Professor Piehler 


110-208A THE ENGLISH NOVEL OF THE 19TH 
CENTURY I. (3 credits). A study of representative 
novelists of the earlier 19th century. 

Professor Malloch 


110-2098 THE ENGLISH NOVEL OF THE 19TH 
CENTURY. (3 credits, Prerequisite: 110-208A). A 
study of the representative novelists of the later 19th 
century. 

Professor Malloch 


110-210D. ENGLISH POETRY OF THE 19TH 
CENTURY. (6 credits). A survey course of 19th 
century English poetry. 

Professor Simon 


4110-213A POETRY OF THE 20TH CENTURY I. (3 
credits). A critical survey of major British and North 
American poetry, about 1900-1940. 

Professor Heuser 


110-214B POETRY OF THE 20TH CENTURY Il. (3 
credits). A critical survey of major British and North 
American Poetry, about 1930-1970 

Professor Heuser 


#110-215A,B INTRODUCTION TO SHAKE- 
SPEARE I. (3 credits). 
Professors Duer and Heppner 


¥ 110-216B INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE 
Il. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 215A or 215B, or consent 
of the instructor). A continuation of 215A,B. 
Professor Piehler 
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/410-225A AMERICAN LITERATURE I. (3 credits). 


A study of the literary works of earlier American writ- 


ers 
Professor Rubin 


110-226B AMERICAN LITERATURE Il. (3 cred- 
its). A study of the literary works of later American 
writers 

Professor Simon 


410-228A CANADIAN LITERATURE I. (3 credits). 
Introduction to Canadian poetry in English. 
Professor Lafon 


110-2298 CANADIAN LITERATURE Il. (3 cred- 
its). Introduction to Canadian prose in English. 
Professor Lafon 


110-2300 AN INTRODUCTION TO DRAMA. (6 
credits). A survey of major types and authors of 
Western Drama. 

Professor Anderson 


110-235A TRAGEDY. (3 credits). A study of trag- 
edy as genre and mode in drama and fiction. 


110-236A COMEDY I. (3 credits). A study of com- 
edy through the examination of representative texts 


110-237B COMEDY Il. (3 credits). A study of com- 
edy through the examination of representative texts. 


410-245D BACKGROUNDS TO ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. (6 credits). English Literature and the evo- 
lution of Western civilization. 

Professor Robinson 


110-246D ENGLISH LITERATURE AND FOLK- 
LORE. (6 credits). A study of representative texts of 
English Literature in relation to their background in 
folk tradition 

Professor Puhvel 


110-248D THE GREAT WRITINGS OF EUROPE, 
4550-1850. (6 credits). An analysis of representa- 
tive works of European Literature to 1850 
Professor Robinson 


110-249A AN INTRODUCTION TO ORAL LITER- 
ATURE. (3 credits). An introduction to the principles 
of verbal folklore and selected myths, legends, and 
tales. 


110-251D ANGLO-SAXON LITERARY CUL- 
TURE. (6 credits). Old English literature In transla- 
tion; its social and cultural milieu and language. 
Professor Conway 


110-252A,B THE STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. (3 credits). A linguistic study of the 
English language. 

Professor Bellert 


110-253A,B THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. (3 credits; Prerequisite: English 
252A,B or Linguistics 200A,B). A linguistic study of 
the English language 

Professor Bellert 


¥110-254A,B THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. (3 credits; Prere- 
quisite: English 252A.B or Linguistics 200A,B). A 
continued linguistic study of the English language 
and its application to literature. 

Professor Bellert 


110-260D APPROACHES TO LITERARY STUDY. 
(6 credits). A study of critical methods and their 
validity in relation to specific literary texts. 


110-265D THEATRE LABORATORY. (6 credits). 
An exploration of a dramatic text through prod- 
uction. Corequisite courses are required. For details 
of texts and current co-requisites students should 
consult the instructor before registration 


110-266D MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE. (6 
credits). Introduction to the technical and practical 
aspects of drama production 

Staff 


110-267D VOICE AND SPEECH I. (6 credits). The 
voice in theory and practice: development of practi- 
cal oral skills. 


Professor Ripley Ass Hove 


110-268D HISTORY OF THE THEATRE I. (6 cred- 
its). History of theatre in Asia and Europe from ori- 
gins to Renaissance. 


110-2690 FUNDAMENTALS OF DRAMA AND 
THEATRE. (6 credits). A practical and theoretical 
Study of the individual and collective creative proc- 
€ss and the actor's approach to it 

Professor Ripley 


110-275D COMMUNICATIONS AND LITERA- 
TURE. (6 credits). An introduction to communica- 
tion theory, through a study of its uses and 
implications in topics chosen from written 
literature, the theatre and film (Not open to 
Students who have taken 110-275A/ 110-276B) 
Professor Lafon 


110-278D MASS MEDIA CRITICISM. (6 credits) 
The nature of judgements that can be made about 
the products of the mass media 

Professor Crowley 


’ 110-2790 INTRODUCTION TO THE FILM. (6 
credits). An introductory study of the cinema as a 
medium 

Staff 


110-290D HONOURS TUTORIAL I. (6 credits). A 
study of the techniques of research, emphasizing 
biography, bibliography, and textual study. 
Professor Lindeman 


110-294D HONOURS TUTORIAL | - ALTER- 
NATE. (6 credits). Emphasis on biography, bibliog 
raphy and textual study. 


110-295A SPECIAL TOPICS OF LITERARY 
STUDY. (3 credits). Specific subjects of literary 
Study which vary from year to year. For 1977-78 
Plato and poetry. 

Professor Lindeman 
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110-2970 SPECIAL TOPICS OF LITERARY 
STUDY. (6 credits). Specific subjects of literary 
Study which vary from year to year 


300-LEVEL COURSES 


110-300D RENAISSANCE ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. (6 credits). A study of the major writers of the 
16th and early 17th centuries. 

Professor Lieblein 


110-302A RESTORATION AND 18TH CENTURY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE I. (3 credits). A study of 
the major writers of the late 17th and earlier 18th 
centuries. 

Professor Bruce 


110-303B RESTORATION AND 18TH CENTURY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE II. (3 credits) A study of 
the major writers of the later 18th century 
Professor Bruce 


110-304D THE ENGLISH NOVEL TO 1800. (6 
credits). Special emphasis on the novel of the 18th 
century. 

Staff 


110-306A MEDIEVAL AND TUDOR DRAMA (3 
credits). 


110-308A ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. (3 credits) 
Professor Leiblein 


110-309B JACOBEAN DRAMA. (3 credits) 
Professor Duer 


110-310A RESTORATION AND 18TH CENTURY 
DRAMA. (3 credits). Representative plays from Eth- 
erege to Sheridan 
Professor Cecil 


110-312B DRAMA OF THE VICTORIAN AND 
EDWARDIAN AGES. (3 credits). Representative 
English plays from Byron to Galsworthy 

Professor Cecil 


110-314A 20TH CENTURY DRAMA. (3 credits). A 
Survey of representative works of 20th Century 
Drama 

Staff 


110-315D SHAKESPEARE. (6 credits); Prerequi- 
site: 110-215A,B, or consent of the instructor). An 
advanced course in Shakespeare 


110-316B MILTON (3 credits) 


110-320D THIRD WORLD LITERATURE. (6 cred- 
its). A study of literary works from Africa, the Carib- 
bean and South America. 

Staff 


110-321A CARIBBEAN LITERATURE. (3 credits). 
(Not open to students who have taken 1 10-322D) 
Staff 


110-323A 20TH CENTURY AMERICAN POETRY. 
(3 credits). . 
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110-3248 20TH CENTURY AMERICAN PROSE. 
(3 credits). 

110-325D MODERN NORTH AMERICAN FIC- 
TION. (6 credits). A study of representative Ameri- 
can, French and English Canadian writers. 
Professor McPherson 


410-327D THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROSE FIC- 
TION IN CANADIAN LITERATURE. (6 credits) A 
survey of Canadian fiction writers from the early 
19th century to the present 

Professor Lucas 


110-329D 20TH CENTURY CANADIAN LITERA- 
TURE. (6 credits). 


110-330D THE MODERN DRAMA. (6 credits). A 
study of the major movements In modern drama 
Professor Suvin 


/110-333D ENGLISH PROSE FROM BACON TO 
THE PRESENT. (6 credits). The development of 
English prose traced through detailed study of 
authors representative of each period 
Professor MacLennan 


410-335D THE MODERN NOVEL. (6 credits). A 
study of major novels written In English in the 20th 
century. 

Professor MacLennan 


110-336D THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NOVEL. 
(6 credits). A survey of the evolution of the genre 
from its conception to the present. 

Professor Weems 


110-337D THE ART OF POETRY. (6 credits). 
Studies in the theory and practice of poetry from 
antiquity. 

Professor Troide 

110-338B THE SHORT STORY. (3 credits). A 
study of significant trends in short story writing. 
Staff 


410-340A INTRODUCTION TO CHILDREN’S LIT- 
ERATURE I. (3 credits). A survey of the develop- 
ment of children’s literature. (Not open to students 
who have taken 110-343B or 110-297L in the sum- 
mer of 1975). 

Professor Reichertz 


410-341B INTRODUCTION TO CHILDREN’S LIT- 
ERATURE Il. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: English 1 10- 
340A). Aesthetic, sociological and psychological 
views of children’s literature. (Not open to students 
who have taken 110-343B or 110-297L in the sum- 
mer of 1975). 

Professor Reichertz 


110-342B SPECIAL TOPICS IN CHILDREN’S LIT- 
ERATURE. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 1 10-341B or 
Permission of instructor). 

Professor Reichertz 


110-344D LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. (6 cred- 
its). A study of the parallel structures of historical 
evolution in literature and science. 
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e 110-345D LITERATURE AND SOCIETY. (6 cred- 


its). 

110-346D ART AND LITERATURE. (6 credits). A 
study of the relationship between literature and the 
visual arts 


110-348D THE GREAT WRITINGS OF EUROPE 
4850-1950. (6 credits). An analysis of representa- 
tive works of modern European literature. 


110-351D ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND PROSE 
LITERATURE BEFORE THE NORMAN CON- 
QUEST. (6 credits). An introduction to Old English 
(Anglo-Saxon) prose language and literature 
Professor Conway 


110-352A AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. (3 credits). 
A study of the language and culture of the Anglo- 
Saxons through reading of primarily prose texts. 


110-353B ANGLO-SAXON POETRY WITH 
EMPHASIS ON BEOWULF. (3 credits). 


110-356A MIDDLE ENGLISH. (3 credits) English 
literature from 1200 to 1500 exclusive of Chaucer. 


110-357A CHAUCER: CANTERBURY TALES. (3 
credits) 
Professor Williams 


110-358B CHAUCER: TROILUS AND CRISEYDE. 
(3 credits). 
Professor Williams 


110-359B ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 14th 
AND 15TH CENTURIES, EXCLUSIVE OF CHAU- 
CER. (3 credits). Further study in Middle English 
language and literature 


110-360D LITERARY CRITICISM. (6 credits). An 
advanced study of critical methods. 
Professor Bouchard 


110-362A,B WRITING ABOUT LITERATURE. (3 
credtis). 


110-364D CREATIVE WRITING - INTERMEDI- 
ATE. (6 credits), Students must have the consent of 
the instructor. 

Professor Blaise 


410-365D THEATRE LAB. (6 credits). An explora- 
tion of a dramatic text through production. Co-requl- 
site courses are required. For details of texts and 
current co-requisites students should consult the 
instructor before registration. 


110-366D AESTHETIC THEORIES OF DRAMA 
AND DRAMATIC CRITICISM. (6 credits). A theo- 
retical study of drama and theatre as forms of 
human presentation. 

Professor Anderson 


110-368D HISTORY OF THE THEATRE I. (6 
credits). History of the theatre from the Italian Ren- 
aissance to the use of realism. 


e 110-369D PERIOD AND STYLE IN THE THEA- 


TRE. (6 credits; Prerequisite: 110-260D or the con- 
sent of the instructor). A study, through practical 
participation, of works from major periods in West- 
ern theatre 


110-378D CRITICAL APPROACHES TO COM- 
MUNICATIONS STUDY. (6 credits). The develop- 
ment of methods for critical research in the media. 
Professor Theall 


110-379D THE FILM. (6 credits). An advanced 
Study of the avant-garde/experimental/under- 
ground film from the 1920's to the present 
Professor Wees 


110-384A STUDIES IN COMMUNICATIONS. (3 
credits). A study of special subjects in communica- 
tions which vary from year to year. 

Professor Languirand 


110-385D LITERATURE AND FILM. (6 credits). 
Form and image in Literature and Film 


110-3900 HONOURS TUTORIAL Il. (6 credits). 
Symbolic Analysis 
Professor Gopnik 


110-394D HONOURS TUTORIAL II - ALTER- 
NATE. (6 credits) 


110-395A INDIVIDUAL READING COURSE. (3 
credits). By arrangement with individual instructor. 
Permission must be obtained from the department 
before registration 

Staff 


110-396B INDIVIDUAL READING COURSE. (3 
credits). By arrangement with individual instructor. 
Permission must be obtained from the department 
before registration. 

Staff 


110-398D DEPARTMENTAL SEMINAR. (6 cred- 
its). Subjects of major interest to the study of Eng- 
lish, varying from year to year. In 1977/78, Keats 
and Shelley, Hopkins and Hardy: four poets and 
their poetics. 

Professor Heuser 


400-LEVEL COURSES 


110-401D THE 17TH CENTURY. (6 credits). 
Advanced study of the major literary traditions of the 
17th century. 


110-403D THE 18TH CENTURY. (6 credits). 
Advanced study of major 18th century poets, dram- 
atists, and expository writers. 

Professor Troide 


110-405D THE 19TH CENTURY. (6 credits). 


110-407A THE 20TH CENTURY. (3 credits). In 
1977-78, T.S. Eliot. 
Mr. Booth 
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110-408B THE 20TH CENTURY. (3 credits). In 
1977/78, the criticism of Northrop Frye. 
Mr. Booth 


110-417B A MAJOR ENGLISH POET. (3 credits). 
The poet studied varies from year to year. In 
1977/78, Byron 
Professor Cecil 


110-418D STUDIES IN 20TH CENTURY LITERA- 
TURE. (6 credits). Study of specific subject in 20th 
century literature, changing from year to year. 
Professor Dudek 


110-419A STUDIES IN 20TH CENTURY LITERA- 
TURE. (3 credits). Study of specific subject in 20th 
century literature, changing from year to year. In 
1977/78, Thurber. 
Professor Gopnik 


110-420D STUDIES IN ANGLO-IRISH LITERA- 
TURE. (6 credits). Selections from the Irish authors, 
works and literary movements in the English lan- 
guage. In 1977/78, Yeats. 

Professor Ronsley 


110-421A AFRICAN LITERATURE. (3 credits) 


110-422A STUDIES IN 19TH CENTURY AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE. (3 credits). Major figures and 
themes. 

Professor Simon 


110-423B STUDIES IN 19TH CENTURY AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE. (3 credits). 


110-430B STUDIES IN DRAMA. (3 credits). Spe- 
Cific subjects in drama, changing from year to year. 


110-431D STUDIES IN DRAMA. (6 credits). Spe- 
cific subjects in drama, changing from year to year. 
In 1977/78, Irish drama 

Professor Ronsley 


110-432D STUDIES IN DRAMA. (6 credits) Spe- 
cific subjects in drama, changing from year to year. 


110-433D STUDIES IN DRAMA. (6 credits). Spe- 
cific subjects in drama, changing from year to year 


110-435D SATIRE. (6 credits). Origins, techniques 
and purpose of satire 
Professor Klima 


110-437B STUDIES IN A LITERARY FORM. (3 
credits). Study of a specific literary form, changing 
from year to year. In 1977/78, women novelists. 
Professor Bruce 


110-438B STUDIES IN A LITERARY FORM. (3 
credits), Study of a specific literary form, changing 
from year to year. For 1977/78, the novels of Faulk- 
ner 

Professor Rubin 


110-439D STUDIES IN SCIENCE FICTION. (6 
credits). The study of science fiction as a literary 
form. 
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110-443D CONTEMPORARY WOMEN’S FIC- 
TION. (6 credits). The study of representative works 
of contemporary women’s fiction as a specific 
genre. (Not open to students who have taken 110- 
295A in 1974-75). 
Professor Blaise 


110-447D CROSSCURRENTS BETWEEN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE OF THE 18TH CENTURY. (6 
credits; Prerequisite: a reading knowledge of 
French). 


110-456A MIDDLE ENGLISH. (3 credits). Malory’s 
Morte D’Arthur; a study of the work and its back- 
ground. 


410-464D CREATIVE WRITING —- ADVANCED. (6 
credits). Students must have the consent of the 
instructor. 

Professor Reichertz 


110-465D THEATRE LABORATORY. (6 credits). 
An exploration of a dramatic text through prod- 
uction. Co-requisite courses are required. For 
details and current co-requisites, students should 
consult the instructor before registration. 

Staff 


410-466D THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DRA- 
MATIC PRODUCTION. (6 credits). Emphasis on 
directorial skills in the theatre 

Staff 


110-469D DRAMA IN THE THEATRE. (6 credits). 
Conditions of performance in various modern 
modes, with exercises. 

Staff 


110-470D THEATRE FOR CHILDREN. (6 credits). 
A study of the historical development of children’s 
theatre, as well as its theory and method. 

Staff 


110-478D DEPARTMENTAL SEMINAR IN COM- 
MUNICATIONS. (6 credits). A required departmen- 
tal seminar in varying themes in communications for 
students in their final year of the Communications 
stream. 

Professor Ohlin 


110-480A STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
FILM I. (3 credits). Specific subject varies from year 
to year. For 1977/78, William Wyler. 


Professor Cecil 
110-481B STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
FILM Il. (3 credits). Specific subject varies from 


year to year. For 1977/78, Bergman. 
Professor Ohlin 


110-482B FILMMAKING. (3 credits). (Limited 
enrolment — permission of instructor required). The- 
ory and practice in filmmaking. 

Professor Wees 


110-483A SEMINAR IN THE FILM. (3 credits). In- 
depth study of specific topics related to the film, 
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which vary from year to year. For 1977/78, Eisen- 
stein. 
Professor Wees 


410-484A SEMINAR IN THE FILM. (3 credits). In- 
depth study of specific topics related to the film, 
which vary from year to year. 


110-485D MODES OF COMMUNICATION. (6 
credits). A study of literature and media. 


Professor Languirand 


110-486D STUDIES IN THE MASS MEDIA. (6 
credits). Theory and practice of the fundamentals of 
television production. 

Professor Karle 


110-490D HONOURS TUTORIAL Ill. (6 credits). 
Literary history as a means of literary criticism. 
Professor Bouchard 


110-494D HONOURS TUTORIAL Ill - ALTER- 
NATE. (6 credits). 


110-495A INDIVIDUAL READING COURSE. (3 
credits). By arrangement with individual instructor. 
Permission must be obtained from the department 
before registration. 

Staff 


110-496B INDIVIDUAL READING COURSE. (3 
credits). By arrangement with individual instructor. 
Permission must be obtained from the department 
before registration. 

Staff 


110-498D DEPARTMENTAL SEMINAR. (6 cred- 
its). For 1977/78, essay workshop, limited to U-3 
B.A. students. 

Professor Malloch 


110-499A DEPARTMENTAL SEMINAR. (3 cred- 
its). 


500-LEVEL COURSES. 


Advanced study in seminar format of special topics 
as indicated by course titles. Enrolment is limited to 
fifteen students. Admission by permission of the 
instructor. 


100-500A MIDDLE ENGLISH. (3 credits). 
Professor Puhvel 


110-501B 16TH CENTURY. (3 credits). 
110-502A 17TH CENTURY. (3 credits). 


110-503A 18TH CENTURY. (3 credits). For 
1977/78, William Blake. 
Professor Heppner 


110-504A 19TH CENTURY. (3 credits). For 
1977/78, the Brontes. 
Professor Bruce 


110-505B 20TH CENTURY. (3 credits). 


110-516B SHAKESPEARE. (3 credits). 
Professor Lieblein 


110-525B AMERICAN LITERATURE. (3 credits). 
For 1977/78, Emily Dickinson. 
Professor Rubin 


110-527A CANADIAN LITERATURE. (3 credits). 
A detailed study of a particular author, genre, 
period, or special group of Canadian writers. For 
1977-78: Margaret Laurence. 

Professor Lafon 


110-528B CANADIAN LITERATURE. (3 credits). 
A detailed study of a particular author, genre, 
period, or special group of Canadian writers. 


110-5290 INTERDISCIPLINARY SEMINAR IN 
NORTH AMERICAN STUDIES. (3 credits). 
Professor Velk 


110-530A LITERARY FORMS. (3 credits). 


110-531A LITERARY FORMS. (3 credits). For 
1977/78, Conrad. 
Professor Weems 


110-533B LITERARY MOVEMENTS. (3 credits). 
For 1977/78, the myth of passion in Western litera- 
ture. 

Professor Rubin 


110-539D THE FOLK BALLAD TRADITION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTH AMERICA. (6 
Credits). 


110-555B OLD NORSE. (3 credits). An historical 
and linguistic investigation of Old Norse: Language 
Acquisition. 

Professor Puhvel 


110-565D MEDIEVAL DRAMA WORKSHOP. (6 
credits). A study of the intellectual, religious, histori- 
Cal, social, and theatrical context which produced 
the plays, in order to understand the drama as a 
product of its own time 


110-568A COMMUNICATION AND DRAMA. (3 
credits). 


110-569B COMMUNICATION AND THEATRE. (3 
credits). 


110-585D MODES OF COMMUNICATION IN 
MODERN LITERATURE AND MEDIA. (6 credits). 
Professor McPherson 


The following course(s) may be chosen by English 
Major and Honours students as part of their pro- 
grams: 


135-351B STUDIES IN MODERN JEWISH FIC- 
TION. (3 credits). 
Professor Lindeman 


135-363A THE SHTETL UPROOTED (1881- 
1924). (3 credits). 


135-364B THE SHTETL UPROOTED (1924- 
1939). (3 credits). 


157-360A QUEBEC AND THE THIRD WORLD. (3 
credits). 


FRENS++L ANGUAGE CENTRE 


FRENCH LANGUAGE CENTRE 
(127) 


Assistant Professor: B. SHEPPARD (DIRECTOR) 

Lecturers J.Ph. AUBERT: C. FAY-BAULU; J. 
FLETCHER; M.N. LEGOUX: H. MIGNAULT; |. 
RIGAL; H. RIEL SALVATORE: G. SIX 


3438 McTavish St., 

Montreal, P.Q., H3A 1X9. 

Office: Room 202, Telephone: 392-5727. 
Course 400D: 392-5716. 

Course 401D: 392-4938. 


The Centre offers French Language courses of a 
practical nature, for those who will be required to 
use the language in future, whether in Québec or 
elsewhere. Courses are open to students who do 
not yet feel at ease in the French-speaking commu- 
nity, cannot afways follow conversation or lectures 
delivered in French at normal speed, without con- 
cession or simplification, and-are unable to commu- 
nicate their thoughts relatively easily and correctly in 
French. The Centre aims to bring students to the 
point where they can readily “function” in the 
French language. For more advanced courses, as 
well as courses in French linguistics, Stylistics, liter- 
ature, civilization, and in translation, see the Depart- 
ment of French Language and Literature. 


Registration 


Numbers are limited in all classes: in order to be 
sure of a place students from all Faculties must reg- 
ister with the Centre during the official registration 
period and obtain a section ticket. No auditors are 
permitted in any course. At registration students will 
be interviewed to determine their level in French. 
Further tests will be given at the beginning of term to 
ensure that students are enrolled in an appropriate 
course. 

In a case where we have to refuse admission to a 
course, either because of over-enrolment or 
because the student's level in oral or written French 
iS too low or too high, the student will be directed to 
another course in the Centre or advised to consult 
the Département de Littérature Frangaise, or the 
Centre d'Etudes Canadiennes-Frangaises 


Interviews 


Students who wish to be interviewed for admission 
before registration, may come for interview at 3438 
McTavish, at the following times: 10 a.m. to 12 noon 
and 1 p.m. to 4 p.m., on August 31, September 1, 6, 
i: 


Accelerated Sequence of 
Courses. 


Students who have achieved very good results in 
127-201D, 127-205D or 127-211D may be consid- 
ered for admission directly to 400D or 401D. 
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Attendance and Grades 


Students are expected to attend regularly in all 
courses. Grades are awarded on the basis of term 
work, regular tests and an oral examination. 


Course Descriptions 


127-201D INTENSIVE BEGINNERS’ FRENCH. (6 
credits; 6 hours including language laboratory) 
Open to students in any degree program having no 
previous knowledge of French. Text: Politzer, Hagi- 
wara, Carduner L'Echelle (Xerox Co.) and labora- 
tory workbook. (Not open to students who. have 
taken or are taking 127-205D) 

Professor Fletcher 


127-205D ELEMENTARY FRENCH. (6 credits. 3 
hours, plus language laboratory) Prerequisite: up to 
1 semester of beginners’ French. For students who, 
though they are not beginners, have fot studied suf- 
ficient French to be admitted to the second level 
(211D). Rapid review of basic structures and vocab- 
ulary. Text: “L’Echelle'’. (Not open to students who 
are taking or have taken 127-201D) 


127-211D ORAL AND WRITTEN FRENCH I. For 
students from outside Québec province. (6 credits; 
3 hours, plus language laboratory). Open to stu- 
dents in any degree program having only an ele- 
mentary knowledge of French. Grammar review, 
comprehension, vocabulary, conversation 
Professor Sheppard 


127-321D ORAL AND WRITTEN FRENCH II. For 
students from outside the Province of Québec. (6 
credits; 3 hours, plus language laboratory). For 
those having taken 127-211D or equivalent. Com- 
prehension, discussion, reading, grammar review 
Professor Legoux 


Classes in French conversation (400 and 401D) 
Please note the following: 


1) tis impossible in any language course, in only 
a few class meetings per week, to offer suffi- 
cient.oral practice. Our aim is to provide stu- 
dents with the means and the confidence to 
practise their French outside class. Students 
are advised to take full advantage of all the 
opportunities offered by the Québec milieu 
(contacts with French-speaking persons, at 
work and in leisure, theatre, the written word, 
etc.) and are required to work on projects dem- 
onstrating their activities in this field. 

2) Regular written work (brief résumés) is 
required, always with a view to reinforcing what 
has been learned orally. Frequent short tests 
will be given. 

3) Any student who enrols must be prepared to 
take an active part in class meetings; this 
involves participation and leadership in discus- 
sions as well as organization of the program. 

4) Students who have taken 400D may not enrol 

in 401D. Graduate Students will be admitted by 
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special permission only and where numbers 
allow. 
5) Attendance is compulsory. 


127-400D FRANGAIS FONCTIONNEL. Destine en 
principe aux étudiants ayant fait leurs études 
secondaires au Québec et en priorité aux étudiants 
d'U2 et U3. (6 crédits, 3 heures par semaine). 16 
étudiants par section. Utilisation du frangais oral par 
le biais de discussions, de films, de disques, etc..... 
Révision systématique de problemes de grammaire 
non résolus et de structures de langue mal assimi- 
lées.(Not open to students who have taken 127- 
341D). 

Professeur Rigal. 


4127-401D FRANCAIS FONCTIONNEL INTENSIF. 
Destiné aux étudiants d'U2 et U3. (6 crédits, 5 
heures par semaine). Cours intensif centré sur la 
langue parlée; groupes de 8 étudiants. Permet a 
ceux qui ont déja les connaissances de base du 
francais d’améliorer leur comprehension et leur 
expression par la pratique. 

Professeur Mignault. 


127-405A,B, FRANCAIS FONCTIONNEL, 
OPTION ECRIT. (3 credits). For students whose 
oral French is of a good standard but whose written 
French is noticeably inferior. Written assignments 
designed to develop vocabulary and correct 
expression on a functional level. Use of dictionaries 
and reference materials. (This course aims to help 
students reach the standard required for ““Composi- 
tion I’, 125-200D in the Department of French 
Language and Literature.). 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITE- 
RATURE (125) (FORMERLY 126) 


Professors — G.-P. COLLET; J. ETHIER-BLAIS; E. 
KUSHNER (Chairman); J.-L. LAUNAY (on leave 
second term); J.C. MORISOT 

Associate Professors -— M. ANGENOT; J.-P. 
BOUCHER: M. CARTWRIGHT; Y. CHAMPI- 
GNEUL (on leave); G. DI STEFANO; J.-P. 
DUQUETTE; F. FURLAN; H. JONES (on leave); 
R.G. McGILLIVRAY; M. RABOTIN; F. RICARD 
(on leave); D.W. STEEDMAN (on leave); J. TER- 
RASSE; L. van DELFT 

Assistant Professors — |. CREMONA (on leave); J.-C. 

LEMYZE; A. MAUGEY; G. PASCAL; Y. RIVARD (on 

leave); A. SMITH; |. STAROSTA (on leave); A. 

TICHOUX 


Peterson Hall 
3460, rue McTavish 
Montréal H3A 1X9 


Secrétariat Général — Tél.: 392-4591 our 4577 ou 
3003 

Etudes de le cycle — 126 Peterson Hall. Tél.: 392- 
4670 ou 4671 


GENERALITIES 


Le département de frangais offre un programme de 
cours qui couvre l'ensemble des_littératures 
francaise et québécoise. D'autres aspects des 
études frangaises ne sont pas négligés: aussi 
trouvera-t-on des cours de cinéma, de civilisation, 
et surtout de langue (linguistique, stylistique, traduc- 
tion). 

Le frangais est la seule “langue de travail’ a 
l'intérieur du département. Les francophones cons- 
tituent une proportion importante de nos étudiants, 
ce qui représente un avantage appréciable pour les 
€tudiants qui ne sont pas de langue frangaise, leur 
permettant de faire leurs études dans un milieu 
essentiellement frangais. 

Notre programme de cours a été remanié et un 
certain nombre de nouveaux cours introduits. On 
trouvera plus loin le détail de nos cours et les 
sequences conduisant a nos diplémes ‘‘Honneurs”’, 
“Honneurs-Conjoints”’, ‘‘Majeur'’, Ces cours ont été 
renumeérotés d'une fagon assez notable. L'ancien 
numéro figure entre parenthéses, toutes les fois 
qu'il y alieu. 


N.B. IL N’EST PAS PERMIS DE SUIVRE, SOUS 
SON NOUVEAU NUMERO, UN COURS DEJA 
SUIVI. 


L'admission aux cours pratiques de langue 
(200D, 201D, 400A, B, 240D, 241D, 242D) dépend 
d'un examen d'entrée obligatoire dont les dates 
seront communiquées au moment des inscriptions. 
L’examen a pour but de déterminer le niveau de 
connaissance de |’étudiant et d'assurer qu'il soit 
affecté a une classe correspondant a ses besoins. 
Si la préparation de I'étudiant s'aveére insuffisante 
un cours au Centre de Langue Frangaise (q.v.) lui 
sera conseillé. 

La plupart des cours peuvent étre suivis par n'im- 
porte quel étudiant ayant les connaissances et les 
Capacités voulues; le professeur chargé du cours 
jugera en dernier ressort. Certains cours toutefois 
sont réservés aux étudiants du département: ce 
sont ceux dont le deuxiéme chiffre — 9 — indique 
qu’ils sont des séminaires destinés a nos étudiants 
Honneurs. Les cours 500 peuvent €tre suivis par 
des étudiants de ler ou de 2e cycle, avec assenti- 
ment du professeur. 


LE PROGRAMME HONNEURS (60 
CREDITS) ET HONNEURS- 
CONJOINTS (36 CREDITS) 


Honneurs et Honneurs-Conjoints peuvent étre faits 
€n littérature frangaise ou en littérature québécoise. 
Pour €tre admis, il faut, d'ordinaire, avoir fait la 
concentration ‘‘Frangais’’ au CEGEP et avoir obtenu 
des résultats bien supérieurs a la moyenne. Les 
€tudiants anglophones, et les étudiants venus 
d'autres provinces ou d'autres pays, doivent faire 
preuve d'une préparation adéquate. Une note de 
65% au moins est exigée dans chaque cours de 
frangais. Si un étudiant Honneurs obtient moins de 
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65% dans un cours, son cas sera étudié par le 
comité des affaires étudiantes. 

Les Honneurs Conjoints sont autorisés avec les 
départements suivants: Allemand, Anglais, Espa- 
gnol, Italien, Langues Anciennes, Philosophie, 
Russe. 

L'obtention d'un baccalauréat Honneurs ou 
Honneurs-Conjoints est obligatoire pour l’admission 
en Maitrise 


LE PROGRAMME MAJEUR 
(54 CREDITS) 


Le programme Majeur peut étre suivi en littérature 
frangaise, en littérature québécoise, ou en linguisti- 
que francaise. 


Honneurs: Option Littérature 
frangaise (60 crédits) 

Ut:  290D; 291D; 240D ou 241D ou 2420 
U2: 390D 


U3: 3 crédits choisis dans 490B, 491A, 492B, 
595A plus 30 crédits en U2 et U3 


Honneurs: Option Littérature 
québécoise (60 crédits) 

U1: 290D, 291D, 240D ou 241D ou 242D 
U2: 390D 


U3: 3 crédits choisis dans 490B, 495A, 496B, 
595A plus 30 crédits en U2 et U3, 


Honneurs-Conjoints: Option litté- 
rature frangaise ou littérature qué- 
bécoise (au moins 36 crédits). 

U1:  290D; 291D 


U2: 240D ou 241D ou 242D plus 6 crédits 
U3: 12 crédits dont au moins 3 de séminaire 


Majeur: Option Littérature 
frangaise ou littérature 
québécoise (54 crédits) 


U1: 290D, 291D; 240D ou 241D ou 242D 36 
crédits en U2 et U3. 
328D recommandé en U1 ou U2 (Option lit- 
térature québécoise) 


Majeur: Option linguistique 
francaise (54 crédits) 


U1: Linguistics 200A (voir Dept. of Linguistics) 
230B; 235D ou 6 crédits en francais; 240D 
ou 241D ou 242D 

U2:  330D; 332A; 333B; 345D ou 6 crédits en 
frangais 

U3: 12 crédits choisis dans 434A, 435B; 445D: 
510D, 520D plus 6 crédits en francais 
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Les cours: Linguistics 321B, 350A, 351B sont auto- 
risés. 

N.B. 6 crédits en Majeur peuvent étre choisis 
dans une discipline connexe. 


REMARQUES DIVERSES 


Un étudiant peut étre dispense du cours de compo- 
sition (240D, 241D, 242D) selon le résultat de l’exa- 
men d’entrée 

Un examen de promotion est prévu dans les 
cours 290D et 390D, permettant éventuellement la 
dispense de |I'un de ces cours. 

Tout étudiant qui choisit |’option |litterature 
frangaise (Honneurs ou Majeur) doit suivre des 
cours dans différentes périodes et dans différents 
genres 

Le cours 249A,B est recommandé aux étudiants 
non francophones. 

Le fait de choisir l'option littérature frangaise 
n’empéche pas un étudiant de suivre un nombre rai- 
sonnable de cours en littérature québécoise, et vice 
versa. 

Tout étudiant Honneurs doit suivre au moins 6 
crédits par année hors du département 


NUMEROTATION DES COURS 


Les anciennes séquences ce cours divisés en 
Honneurs et Majeur ne sont plus maintenues. Elles 
sont remplacées par un tronc commun en tere 
année pour tous les étudiants en_ itterature 
fraingcaise et québécoise, suivi d'une sequence de 
séminaires réservés dans le cas des étudiants 
Honneurs. Les élements de linguistique frangaise 
seront inculqués a tous les étudiants, quelle que soit 
leur option. 

Le deuxiéme chiffre indique la nature du cours, 
comme suit: 


0 Cours destinés principalement ou exclusive- 
ment aux étudiants extérieurs au départe- 
ment. 

-2 Cours auxiliaires (1: cinema 2: Civilisation) 

4 Cours de langue (3: cours theoriques; 4: 

cours pratiques) 

6 _Littérature francaise 

-8 _Littérature québécoise 

S) Cours réservés et Séminaires 


Note: Les cours 200D a 209B sont fermés aux 
étudiants du département 


125-200D COMPOSITION | (126-220A,B). (6 cre- 
dits; Prérequis: examen d’entrée). Revision syste- 
matique de la grammaire frangaise; acquisition de 
vocabulaire; compositions élementaires. 


125-201D COMPOSITION II (126-222D). (6 cré- 
dits; Prérequis: examen d'entrée). Cours analogue 
au cours précédent, pour étudiants plus avances 


Note: || n'est pas permis de suivre successivement 
les cours 200D et 201D. L'étudiant qui, ayant passe 
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l'un ou l'autre cours, est désireux de suivre un cours 
de composition plus avancé, passera au cours 
240D. 


425-202D INTRODUCTION A LA LITTERATURE 
FRANGAISE (126-215D). (6 crédits). Une initiation 
4 la littérature francaise par une étude des princi- 
paux textes. Fermé aux étudiants qui suivent ou ont 
suivi le 207D 

Professeur Cartwright 


125-203D THEATRE EN ACTION (126-219D). (6 
crédits). Ce cours s’adresse plus particulierement 
aux étudiants non francophones qui deésirent 
perfectionner leur francais parle en montant et en 
interprétant une ou plusieurs pieces modernes. 
(En 1977-78, un groupe sera reserve aux 
étudiants francophones ou qui n’éprouvent pas de 
difficultés d’élocution.) 


125-204A CIVILISATION QUEBECOISE | (126- 
210A). (3 crédits). Introduction a la civilisation 
québécoise (de 1800 a 1945). A l'aide d'oeuvres 
littéraires et artistiques, introduction aux différents 
aspects de la société québécoise 

Professeur Maugey 


125-205B CIVILISATION QUEBECOISE II! (126- 
211B). (3 crédits). Introduction a la civilisation que- 
bécoise (depuis 1945). Suite du cours precedent 
Professeur Maugey 


125-207D LE FRANCAIS PAR LES TEXTES (6 
crédits). Cours de langue et de littérature. Initiation a 
la littérature par la lecture de textes frangais et qué- 
bécois. Exercices de langue (Composition; révision 
de grammaire). Fermé aux étudiants qui suivent ou 
ont suivi le 202D. 


125-208A LITTERATURE QUEBECOISE 
CONTEMPORAINE | (1945-1960) (126-208A). (3 
crédits). Introduction a la littérature québécoise 
d'apres-guerre 


125-209B LITTERATURE QUEBECOISE 
CONTEMPORAINE I! (1960 A NOS JOURS) (126- 
209B) (3 crédits). Suite du cours précedent. 


125-220A LA FRANCE D’AUJOURD’HUI (DE- 
PUIS 1945) 1. (126-441D). (3 credits. Divers 
aspects de la France contemporaine: son évolution 
sociale et politique, la France et le Marché Com- 
mun, le monde du travail, l'enseignement, |'informa- 
tion, la vie culturelle 

Professeur Maugey 


125-221B LA FRANCE D’AUJOURD’HUI (DE- 
PUIS 1945) Il. (126-441D). (3 crédits; Prérequis: 
125-220A ou permission du professeur. Suite du 
cours précédent. 

Professeur 


125-230B INTRODUCTION A LA LINGUISTIQUE 
FRANCAISE. (3 crédits; Prérequis: Linguistics 104- 
200A. Prérequis aux cours 332A, 333B, 434A, 
435B). Survol de la linguistique frangaise de F. de 
Saussure a nos jours. Description linguistique du 


frangais moderne (éléments de phonologie, de pho- 
nétique normative, de syntaxe et de morphologie). 
Professeur Angenot 


125-235D EVOLUTION ET STRUCTURES DE LA 
LANGUE FRANGAISE. (126-342D). (6 crédits). 
Histoire de la langue francaise, du bas-latin a la 
langue moderne. Etude de |’évolution phonétique, 
syntaxique, sémantique. Etude de textes des diffé- 
rentes €poques 

Professeur Rabotin 


125-240D COMPOSITION III. (6 crédits: Prérequis: 
examen d’entrée). Enrichissement de la langue; 
délimitation des faits d’expression; étude systémati- 
que des ressources expressives de la langue. 
Rédactions. 


125-241D COMPOSITION IV. (6 crédits; Prérequis: 
examen d’entrée). Cours analogue au cours précé- 
dent, pour étudiants plus avancés 


125-242D COMPOSITION V. (6 crédits; Prérequis: 
examen d’entrée). Cours analogue au cours précé- 
dent, pour étudiants plus avancés. Initiation a la 
Stylistique du frangais: éléments intellectuels et 
affectifs, niveaux de langage. Rédactions. 


Note: || n'est pas permis de suivre successivement 
les cours 240D, 241D, 242D. Un seul de ces cours 
peut étre compte. 


125-249A,B PHONETIQUE CORRECTIVE. (3 
crédits). Destiné aux non-francophones, ce cours 
a pour but d’améliorer leur prononciation. Etude 
systematique des phonemes du frangais et de leur 
production. Rythme et intonation de la phrase. 
Recommandé aux étudiants non francophones 
inscrits au département de francais. D’autres 
etudiants seront admis selon la disponibilité des 
places. 

Professeur Lemyze 


125-290D HISTOIRE DE LA LITTERATURE 
FRANCAISE ET QUEBECOISE. (6 crédits). Sémi- 
naire obligatoire pour tous les étudiants en littéra- 
ture frangaise ou québécoise. I! a pour but d'assurer 
que nos étudiants, de provenance diverse, pos- 
sedent les connaissances de base essentielles pour 
poursuivre des études plus avancées. 


125-291D TRAVAUX PRATIQUES. (6 crédits). A 
prendre conjointment avec le 125-290D. Etude 
détaillée des textes au programme. Initiation a la 
linguistique francaise. 


125-310A HISTOIRE DU CINEMA FRANCAIS | 
(126-235D). (3 crédits). Rétrospective du cinéma 
frangais depuis ses origines jusqu’a la deuxiéme 
Guerre Mondiale. 

Professeur Maugey 


125-311B HISTOIRE DU CINEMA FRANCAIS II. 
(126-235D). (3 crédits; Prérequis: 125-310A ou per- 
mission du professeur). Suite du cours précédent: 
le cinéma frangais d'aprés-guerre 

Professeur Maugey 
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125-315A,B LE CINEMA QUEBECOIS. (126- 
334A,B) (3 crédits). Etude thematique du cinéma 
québécois a travers ses principaux films. Les 
approches seront: poétique, sociologique, psycho- 
logique et politique. 

Professeur 


125-320A CIVILISATION FRANGAISE DU 
MOYEN AGE ET DE LA RENAISSANCE (126- 
241D). (3 crédits). Ce cours a pour but de faire 
connaitre, au moyen de documents divers (livres, 
diapositives, etc.) le milieu humain dans lequel la lit- 
térature frangaise s'est dévelopée entre 1100 et 
1600. 

Professeur Tichoux 


125-321B CIVILISATION FRANCAISE: 
L’ANCIEN REGIME. (126-241D). (3 crédits). Ce 
cours a pour but de faire connaitre, au moyen de 
documents divers (livres, diapositives, etc.) le milieu 
humain dans lequel la littérature frangaise s'est 
développée depuis Henri IV jusqu’a la Révolution 
Professeur Tichoux 


125-328D HISTOIRE DE LA CIVILISATION 
QUEBECOISE. (126-264D). (6 crédits. Fermé aux 
étudiants inscrits en 204A, 205B). Etude des 
differents secteurs de la société québécoise 
(€conomique, politique, social, culturel). Analyse 
sociologique d'oeuvres littéraires et artistiques. 
Recommandé aux étudiants du département qui 
choissent I'option “‘littérature québécoise”’ 
Professeur Boucher 


125-330D INITIATION A L’ANALYSE LINGUISTI- 
QUE DES TEXTES LITTERAIRES. (126-400D) (6 
crédits). Méthodologie de |’analyse linguistique des 
textes litteraires. Théorie de figures et de tropes 
Rhétorique. Prosodie. Introduction a la théorie des 
genres littéraires, a la sémiotique et a l’'analyse du 
discours 

Professeur Angenot 


125-332A SYNTAXE ET MORPHOLOGIE. (3 cré- 
dits; Prérequis: 125-230B). Problemes particuliers 
de syntaxe et de morphologie, historique et descrip- 
tive, du frangais. Introduction a la grammaire trans- 
formationnelle et générative 

Professeur 


125-333B SEMANTIQUE ET LEXICOLOGIE. (3 
crédits; Prérequis: 125-230B). Théories contempo- 
raines de sémantique et de lexicologie. Notions de 
lexicographie. Changements sémantiques. Idiotis- 
mes, Néologismes, etc 

Professeur Di Stefano 


125-345D STYLISTIQUE COMPAREE DE 
L’ANGLAIS ET DU FRANGAIS. TRADUCTION I. 
(126-245D; 126-247D) (6 crédits). Initiation aux 
principes de la traduction par une étude systémati- 
que des contrastes entre les structures linguistiques 
de l'anglais et du frangais. Une bonne connais- 
sance des deux langues est supposée au départ. 
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Inscriptions limitées, suivant un examen d’entrée le 
premier jour du cours. 
Professeur Tichoux 


125-350A LITTERATURE FRANGAISE DU XXe 
SIECLE I. (126-223A) (3 crédits). Introduction a la 
littérature francaise moderne par une etude de 
quelques oeuvres parmi les plus marquantes. 
Professeur Collet 


125-351B LITTERATURE FRANCAISE DU XXe 
SIECLE Il. (126-224B) (3 crédits, Prérequis: 125- 
350A ou permission du professeur). Suite du cours 
précédent. 

Professeur Collet 


125-355D LE ROMAN DE PROUST A CAMUS 
(126-312D. -357D) (6 crédits) (Ne sera pas donnée 
en 1977-78). Le roman en France depuis le début 
du XXe siécle jusqu’a la deuxieéme Guerre 
Mondiale 


125-356A REALISME ET NATURALISME I. (126- 
330A, -363D) (3 crédits). De Stendhal a Flaubert: 
naissance de |'esthéetique réaliste, themes et struc- 
tures romanesques. 

Professeur Duquette 


125-357B REALISME ET NATURALISME II. (126- 
331B, -363D) (3 crédits Prérequis: 125-356A ou 
permission du professeur). De Fromentin a 
Maupassant: évolution de la vision réaliste; themes 
et structures romanesques. 

Professeur Duquette 


125-358D LE ROMAN DEPUIS SARTRE. (126- 
225D, -275D) (6 crédits). Le roman d’apres-guerre; 
le ‘nouveau roman". Techniques de composition; 
relations entre l'univers imaginaire des romanciers 
et leur €poque. 

Professeur Smith 


125-360D LE ROMANTISME (126-251A, -252B, 
231D). (6 crédits). Différents visages du 
romantisme frangais: ses origines (influence des lit- 
tératures étrangéres), la ‘‘bataille romantique”’. 
Développement d'une sensibilité et d'une thémati- 
que nouvelles. 

Professeur Pascal 


125-361D LA LITTERATURE DE LA RENAIS- 
SANCE (126-356D). (6 crédits). Panorama de Ia lit- 
térature frangaise de Marot a Montaigne. 
Professeur Kushner 


125-362A LA LITTERATURE DU XVile SIECLE I. 
(126-236A) (3 crédits). (Ne sera pas donné en 
1977-78.) La littérature de l'Age baroque en France. 
Professeur 


125-363B LA LITTERATURE DU XVile SIECLE II 
(126-237B). (3 crédits; Prérequis: 125-362A ou per- 
mission du professeur). La littérature de |’époque 
classique. 

Professeur 
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125-364A LA LITTERATURE DU XVllle SIECLE | 
(126-336A). (3 crédits). Introduction aux grands 
courants d'idées du siécle. Evolution de la sensibi- 
lité dans le roman et le théatre; mouvement philoso- 
phique. 

Professeur Furlan 


125-365B LA LITTERATURE DU XVille SIECLE 
Il (126-337B). (3 crédits; Prérequis: 125-364A ou 
permission du professeur). Etude des courants 
d'idées et du développement de la sensibilité en 
France apres 1750. 

Professeur Cartwright 


125-366A LITTERATURE ET SOCIETE. LE 
ROMAN AU XVille SIECLE | (126-262D) (3 cre- 
dits). Ne sera pas donné en 1977-78. L’évolution du 
genre romanesque au dix-huitieme siécle étudié 
dans ses rapports avec les moeurs et avec la 
société de |’epoque 


125-367B LITTERATURE ET SOCIETE. LE 
ROMAN AU XVille SIECLE II (126-262D) (3 cré- 
dits; Prérequis: 125-366A ou permission du profes- 
seur). Ne sera pas donné en 1977-78. Suite du 
cours précédent. 


125-368B. LITTERATURE NOIRE D’EXPRES- 
SION FRANCAISE (126-238D). (3 crédits). Ne 
sera pas donné en 1977-78. Origine particuliere de 
la littérature antillaise en africaine. Ce cours portera 
sur le mouvement de la négritude et sur ses 
chantres. 

Professeur Maugey 


125-370A LA LITTERATURE QUEBECOISE 
JUSQU’EN 1940 (126-227A, -229D). (3 crédits). 
Ce cours proposera |'étude des oeuvres les plus 
significatives de la littérature québécoise afin d’en 
dégager les principales tendances depuis 
Frangois-Xavier Garneau (1840) jusqu’a Saint- 
Denys Garneau (1940). 

Professeur 


125-371B LA LITTERATURE QUEBECOISE 
DEPUIS 1940 (126-228B, -229D). (3 crédits; Prére- 
quis: 125-370A ou permission du professeur). Ce 
cours proposera |'étude des oeuvres les plus signi- 
ficatives de la littérature québécoise afin d’en dega- 
ger les principales tendances, depuis Alain 
Grandbois (1940) jusqu’a nos jours. 

Professeur 


125-372D ROMAN QUEBECOIS JUSQU’EN 1945 
(126-361D). (6 crédits), Naissance du roman 
d’aventure et du récit fantastique; étude de moeurs 
et romans de la terre, évolution du roman paysan. 
Professeur Duquette 


125-373B ROMAN QUEBECOIS (1945-1960) 
(126-461D). (3 crédits). La Seconde Guerre 
Mondiale: éclatement des valeurs traditionnelles. 
Découverte de la modernité et recherche de 
nouvelles formes. L'étude portera sur quelques 
oeuvres majeures et cette période. 

Professeur 


125-375D THEATRE QUEBECOIS (126-333D) (6 
(6 crédits.) Etudes de piéces representatives du 
theatre québécois: literature, langue, société. 
Professeur Smith 


125-377A LA CRITIQUE LITTERAIRE QUEBE- 
COISE (3 crédits). Ne sera pas donné en 1977- 
78. Histoire des doctrines littéraires et de la 
pensée critique au Québec depuis 1860. 
Problémes principaux: existence de la littérature 
québécoise, rapports avec l'étranger, — etc. 
Tendances de la critique actuelle universitaire et 
journalistique. Etude de quelques textes majeurs. 
Professeur Rivard 


125-378A LE CONTE QUEBECOIS. (3 crédits). Ne 
sera pas donné en 1977-78. La tradition orale: 
contes et legendes traditionnels. Passage de I'oral a 
écrit. Développement du conte littéraire depuis la 
fin du 19e siécle jusqu'a nos jours. Etude des princi- 
paux themes, des principales formes, et de 
quelques oeuvres majeures. 

Professeur 


125-382D ROMAN QUEBECOIS DEPUIS 1960 
(126-329D. -461D). (6 crédits). Evoiution de la tech- 
nique romanesque au Québec depuis 1960. Ana- 
lyse formelle de plusieurs romans contemporains 
choisis parmi les auteurs les plus connus (Godbout, 
Ferron, Aquin, Bessette...) 

Professeur Boucher 


125-390D HISTOIRE DES THEORIES LITTERAI- 
RES DE LA RENAISSANCE A NOS JOURS (126- 
422D). (6 crédits). La réflexion littéraire (doctrine 
critique) depuis ses débuts au XVle siécle jusqu'a 
|'€poque contemporaine 

Professeur Terrasse 


125-400A,B FRANCAIS COMMERCIAL (126- 
205D). (3 crédits: Prérequis: examen d'entrée). 
Réservé aux étudiants inscrits en derniére année a 
la Faculté de Commerce, ce cours porte sur le 
frangais des affaires. Exercices oraux et écrits: 
acquisition de vocabulaire, terminologie commer- 
ciale, rédaction de lettres et de rapports, etc. 


125-405A,B FRANGAIS ECRIT. (3 crédits; Prére- 
quis: examen d’'entrée. Consulter la Faculté des 
Sciences de Education). Réservé aux professeurs 
de primaire ou de secondaire en recyclage, déta- 
ches selon les critéres établis par le Ministere de 
Education et inscrits a la Faculté des Sciences de 
|’Education. 

Professeur 


125-410B LITTERATURE ET CINEMA: DU 
ROMAN A L’ECRAN (126-235D). (3 crédits). 
Transposition cinématographique de quelques 
oeuvres |littéraires. Les étudiants prépareront a 
l'intérieur de groupes de travail un projet d'adapta- 
tion de roman ou de piéce de théatre a |'écran. 
Professeur 
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125-420A CIVILISATION FRANCAISE: l'ERE 
DES REVOLUTIONS (1789-1870) (126-341D). (3 
crédits), La civilisation frangaise (vie politique, 
sociale, artistique) de 1789 a 1870. 

Professeur Launay 


125-421A CIVILISATION FRANCAISE: LA 
REPUBLIQUE DEMOCRATIQUE (1870-1940) 
(126-341D). (3 crédits). Ce cours se propose de 
faire la synthése de I'histoire politique, économique, 
sociale et culturelle depuis la chute du Second 
Empire jusqu'a la deuxiéme Guerre Mondiale 
Professeur Launay 


125-434A PROBLEMES DE SOCIOLINGUIS- 
TIQUE DE FRANCAIS. (3 crédits; Prérequis: 125- 
230B). Eléments de sociolinguistique et leur 
application aux pays francophones. Rapports 
entre les aspects phonologiques, grammaticaux et 
lexicologiques du parler et le milieu social. 
Dialectologie et argots. 

Professeur 


125-435B PROBLEMES DE LINGUISTIQUE DU 
FRANCAIS MODERNE. (3 crédits; Prérequis: 125- 
230B). Séminaire portant sur des problemes géne- 
raux de la linguistique frangaise. Le sujet précis 
varie d’année en année (psycholinguistique, lexico- 
graphie, linguistique normative, etc.) 

Professeur 


125-445D PROBLEMES DE TRADUCTION: TRA- 
DUCTION Il. (126-445D). (6 crédits: Prérequis: 
126-345D ou permission du professeur). Ce cours 
portera, avec un minimum d’appareil théorique, sur 
les problemes que pose la traduction, particuliére- 
ment dans le domaine littéraire. Inscriptions limi- 
tées, suivant un examen d’'entrée le premier jour du 
cours. 

Professeur Cartwright 


125-450D LA POESIE DE BAUDELAIRE A 
APOLLINAIRE (125-451B). (6 crédits). La poésie 
en France au lendemain du romantisme. Symbo- 
lisme et Parnasse. Débuts de la poésie contempo- 
raine. 

Professeur Morisot 

125-452A LE SURREALISME (126-415B). (3 cré- 
dits). Ne sera pas donné en 1977-78. Les grands 
précurseurs du surréalisme seront rappelés: Sade, 
Lautréamont, Rimbaud, Jarry, le Dadaisme: nais- 
sance de |’anti-littérature et de |'anti-art. Formation 
de |’école surréaliste; importance accordée a lart; 
rapports avec la psychanalyse; aspects mystique et 
politique du mouvement. 

Professeur Jones 


125-453A LA POESIE CONTEMPORAINE (126- 
317A). (3 crédits). Ne sera pas donné en 1977-78. 
Les principaux courants de la poésie en France 
depuis Apollinaire. 

Professeur Jones 


125-454A LE THEATRE AU XXe SIECLE (126- 
367D). (3 crédits). Etude de piéces contemporaines 
s'opposant a la tradition réaliste et présentant des 
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analogies avec les mouvements poétiques et artisti- 
ques de |’époque: expressionnisme, cubisme, sur- 
réalisme. Théatre de l’absurde et theatre de la 
cruaute. 

Professeur Collet 


4125-455D INTRODUCTION A LA LANGUE ET A 
LA LITTERATURE MEDIEVALES, (126-455D). (6 
crédits). Survol de la production littéraire mediévale 
et du systéme de l’ancienne langue. Les divers 
genres littéraires seront abordés (conte, roman, 
théatre, poésie). 

Professeur Di Stefano 


125-458D LA LITTERATURE FANTASTIQUE 
(126-458D). (6 crédits). Ne sera pas donné en 
1977-78. Themes, techniques de la littérature 
fantastique depuis le début du X!Xe siécle. Les litté- 
ratures étrangéres ne seront pas négligées 
Professeur Starosta 


125-460A LE THEATRE AUX XVile ET XvVille 
SIECLES | (126-324A). (3 crédits). Le theatre de 
|'Age baroque; les origines du théatre moderne; dra- 
maturgie classique. (1977-78: La comedie classi- 
que). 

Professeur van Delft 


125-461B LE THEATRE AUX XVile ET XVille 
SIECLES Il. (126-325B). (3 crédits; Prérequis: 
460A ou permission du professeur). Le theatre clas- 
sique. Le théatre satirique du XVille siécle. (1977- 
78: La tragédie classique). 

Professeur van Delft 


125-462D HISTOIRE DE LA _ PENSEE 
FRANGAISE DEPUIS LA REVOLUTION. (6 cre- 
dits). Ne sera pas donné en 1977-78. Le mouve- 
ment des idées en France au 19e et au 20e siécles. 
Littérature, politique, ideologies 


101-415D CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
INTELLECTUAL HISTORY. (6 crédits). Voir Dépt 
d'Histoire. 

Professeur Hellman 


125-468A QUESTIONS DE LITTERATURE ET DE 
CULTURE I. (3 crédits). Cours a contenu variable 
(En 1977: Les origines du romantisme francais) 
(Fermé aux étudiants qui ont suivi le 468D). 
Professeur Terrasse 


125-469B QUESTIONS DE LITTERATURE ET DE 
CULTURE Il. (3 crédits). (Ne sera pas donne en 
1977-78.) Cours a contenu variable. (Ferme aux 
étudiants qui ont suivi le 468D) 

Professeur Furlan 


125-470A POESIE QUEBECOISE DE CREMAZIE 
A SAINT-DENYS-GARNEAU (1850-1940) (126- 
364D). (3 crédits). Naissance et développement de 
la poésie québécoise jusqu’a la Seconde Guerre 
Mondiale. Rapports entre poésie et sociéte 
Influences subies. La guerelle du regionalisme. 
Etude d'oeuvres marquantes 

Professeur Ethier-Blais 
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125-471B POESIE QUEBECOISE D’ALAIN 
GRANDBOIS A NOS JOURS (DEPUIS 1940) 
(126-432D). (3 crédits). Prérequis: 125-470A. De 
\'introspection au surréalisme et l'automatisme 
(Alain Grandbois, Paul-Marie Lapointe, Ronald 
Giguére, Gilles Hénault et Claude Gauvreau) en 
passant par les mouvements divers, tels que ceux 
de I'Hexagone, de Liberté, de Parti-pris (Paul 
Chamberland) et de La Barre du Jour. Differentes 
approches seront utilisées pour l'étude des 
oeuvres. Nous réserverons une place importante a 
L’homme rapaillé 

Professeur Ethier-Blais 


4125-475A LITTERATURE FRANCAISE ET QUE- 
BECOISE. (3 crédits). Ne sera pas donné en 1977- 
78. \nterpénétration des literatures de France et du 
Québec. Le sujet précis change d’année en année. 


125-485A ESSAl QUEBECOIS AVANT 1960. 
(126-436D). (3 crédits). Littérature et idéologie au 
Québec depuis le 19e siécle. La question nationale. 
Principaux mouvements d'idées. Etude de |’oeuvre 
de quelques essayistes importants. 

Professeur 


125-486B ESSAI QUEBECOIS DEPUIS 1960. 
(126-462D). (3 crédits; Prérequis: 125-485A ou per- 
mission du professeur). Littérature et idéologie au 
Québec depuis les débuts de la ‘‘Révolution 
tranquille’’. Principaux mouvements d'idees Etude 
de l'oeuvre de quelques essayistes importants 
Professeur 


125-490B TENDANCE CONTEMPORAINE DE LA 
CRITIQUE LITTERAIRE (126-390D). (3 credits). 
Ce cours vise a mettre en lumiére les tendances 
principales de la critique depuis Bachelard: phéno- 
ménologie, existentialisme, psychocritique, themati- 
que, sociologie, structuralisme. Le travail sera 
centré sur l'étude approfondie de quelques oeuvres 
critiques particulierement significatives. Profes- 
seur Angenot 


125-491A SEMINAIRE SPECIALISE DE LITTE- 
RATURE FRANGAISE | (126-491B). (3 credits). 
Etude approfondie d'un mouvement ou d'une 
période dans la littérature frangaise (genre, theme, 
etc.) 

Professeur van Delft 


125-492B SEMINAIRE SPECIALISE DE LITTE- 
RATURE FRANCAISE II (3 crédits). Etude appro- 
fondie d'un sujet précis et limite. 

Professeur Collet 


125-495A SEMINAIRE SPECIALISE DE LITTE- 
RATURE QUEBECOISE | (126-492A). (3 crédits). 
Etude approfondie d'un mouvement ou d'une 
période dans la littérature queébécoise (Genre, 
theme, etc.) 


125-496B SEMINAIRE SPECIALISE DE LITTE- 
RATURE QUEBECOISE II (3 crédits). Etude 
approfondie d'un sujet précis et limite. 


! 


125-511A TRADUCTION LITTERAIRE (126- 
610D). (3 crédits). Sans négliger les problémes 
théoriques, ce cours se propose essentiellement 
"etude des  problemes méthodologiques et 
pratiques que pose la transposition en frangais de 
qualité d’un texte originellement rédigé en anglais 
litteraire. Il exige une certaine maitrise de la 
syntaxe de ces deux langues, mais non une 
connaissance approfondie de leur lexique. Des 
travaux pratiques hebdomadaires couvriront 
systématiquement le champ des _ difficultés 
courantes, calques, interferences; faux amis, etc. 
Textes a traduire et bibliographies seront remis au 
début du cours. 

Professeur Launay 


125-520D EVOLUTION DE LA LANGUE 
FRANCAISE AU CANADA (126-442D). (6 crédits; 
Prérequis: 125-235D ou permission du professeur). 
Le franco-canadien (ou franco-québécois) a partir 
de 1760. Etude des rapports entre |'évolution de la 
société et |'évolution de la langue. Le cours est 
congu pour donner aux étudiants |'occasion d’effec- 
tuer des recherches personnelles. 

Professeur Rabotin 


125-550A LECTURES GUIDEES I. (3 crédits). Lec- 
tures personnelles ayant pour but de permettre a 
l'6tudiant de combler une lacune ou de satisfaire un 
intérét personnel. Admission sur autorisation spe- 
Ciale. 


125-551B LECTURES GUIDEES Il. (3 crédits). 
Lectures personnelles ayant pour but de permettre 
a l’étudiant de combler une lacune ou de satisfaire 
un intérét personnel. Admission sur autorisation 
spéciale. 


125-595A INITIATION A LA RECHERCHE ET 
AUX METHODES CRITIQUES (3 crédits.) Notion 
de “‘texte littéraire’’. Histoire des tentatives pour 
constituer une “science du texte’. Problemes géneé- 
raux de |'interprétation des textes 

Professeur Morisot 


TABLEAU RECAPITULATIF 


(Les cours précédés d'un ene seront pas offerts en 
1977-78) 


Cours Divers 


(fermés aux étudiants 
du département) 


200D Composition | 

201D Composition II 

202D Introduction 4 Ia littérature frangaise 
203D Théatre en action 

204A-205B Civilisation Québécoise 

207D Le frangais par les textes 
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208A, 209B Littérature québécoise contempo- 
raine 


400A-B Francais commercial 
405A-B Frangais écrit 


Cinema et Civilisation 

Cinéma 

310A-311B Histoire du cinéma frangais 
315A-B Le cinéma québécois 

410B Littérature et cinéma du roman al’écran 


Civilisation Francaise 


220A-221B La France d’aujourd’hui (depuis 
1945) 


320A-321B Moyen Age, Renaissance, Ancien 
Régime 

420A-421A De la révolution a la commune - 
République et démocratie en France 
Civilisation Québécoise 

328D Histoire de la civilisation québécoise 


Langue 
230B Introduction a la linguistique francaise 


235D Evolution et structures de la langue 
frangaise 


240D Composition III 

241D Composition IV 

242D Composition V 

249A,B Phonétique corrective 
330D Analye linguistique des textes 
332A Syntaxe et Morphologie 

333B Semantique et lexicologie 


345D Stylistique comparée de Vanglais et du 
francais 


434A Problémes de sociolinguistique du 
frangais 


435B Problémes de linguistique du frangais 
moderne 


445D Problémes de traduction 
Littérature francaise 


350A-351B Littérature francaise du XXe siécle 
355D Le roman de Proust a Camus 

356A-357B Réalisme et naturalisme 

358D Le roman depuis Sartre 
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360D Le romantisme 

361D La littérature de la renaissance 
362A-363B La littérature du XVlle siécle 
364A-365B La littérature du XVille siécle 


366A-367B Littérature et société. Le roman au 
XVille siécle 


368B Littérature noire d’expression frangaise 
450D La poésie de Baudelaire a Apollinaire 
452A Le surréalisme 

453A La poésie contemporaine 

454A Le théatre au XXe siécle 


455D Introduction a la langue et a la littérature 
médiévales 


458D La littérature fantastique 460A-461B Le 
théatre aux XVII et XVille siécles 


460A-461B Le théatre aux XVII et XVille siécles 


462D Histoire de la pensée frangaise depuis la 
révolution 


101-415D (Histoire) Contemporary French 
Intellectual History 


468A Questions de littérature et de culture | 


469B Questions de littérature et de culture II 


Littérature Québécoise 


370A-371B La littérature québécoise jusqu’en 
1940 et depuis 1940 


372D Roman québécois jusqu’en 1945 
373B Roman québécois (1945-1960) 
375D Théatre québécois 

377A La critique littéraire québécoise 
378A Le conte québécois 

382D Roman québécois depuis 1960 


470A, 470B Poésie québécoise de Crémazie a 
nos jours. 


475A Littérature francaise et québécoise 


485A, 486B Essai québécois avant et depuis 
1960 


Séminaires: réservés aux étudiants Honneurs 


290D Histoire de la littérature francaise et qué- 
bécoise 


291D Travaux pratiques 


390D Histoire des théories littéraires de la 
renaissance a la fin du XIXe siécle 


490A Tendance contemporaine de la critique 
littéraire 
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491A Séminaire spécialisé de littérature 
frangaise 


492B Séminaire spécialisé de littérature 
frangaise 


495A Séminaire spécialisé de littérature québeé- 
coise 


496B Séminaire spécialisé de littérature québé- 
coise 


Cours ouverts aux étudiants sous-gradués et 
gradues 


N.B. L’admission aux cours suivants est sujette a 
\'autorisation du professeur 


511A Traduction littéraire 


520D Evolution de la langue frangaise au 
Canada 


550A, 551B Lectures guidées 
595A Initiation a la recherche 


GEOGRAPHY (183) 


Burnside Hall, 

805 Sherbrooke St. West, 

Montreal, PQ, H3A 2K6 

Chairman: Room 510, Phone 392-5489 
General Inquiries: Room 513, Phone 392-5700 


The Geography Department offers degrees in both 
the Faculty of Arts and the Faculty of Science. Fora 
full description of the courses and for an outline of 
the nature of Geography and the opportunities for 
study in this discipline, the student should consult 
the listings under Geography in the Faculty of Sci- 
ence section of the announcement (page 171). 

B.A. students planning to take an Honours or a 
Major in Geography should arrange an interview 
with the departmental chairman or his representa- 
tive at least one week before registration 


Prerequisites 


There are no prerequisites in geography for 
entrance to the Major or Honours B.A. or B.Sc. in 
Geography. Arts students should include six credits 
of Mathematics in their CEGEP or pre-university pro- 
grams. Students who have completed college or 
pre-university Geography courses fully equivalent to 
those of first year university may substitute other 
approved courses as part of the Major or Honours 
programs. 


Introductory Courses 


Students intending to continue in human geography 
may find Geography 110A and 112B useful in addi- 
tion to those courses specified in the Honours and 
Major programs. 


Students intending to continue in physical 
geography should enrol in Geography 183-203D. 
Those students who have not taken physical 
geography or earth sciences at the Collegial level, 
and those students who do not intend to continue 
further in physical geography are recommended 
to take Geography 183-113B (a treatment of 
physical geography at the global scale) 

Students seeking an overview of world geo- 
graphic problems, and not necessarily wishing to 
continue in geography, are recommended to take 
Geography 183-110A, 112B and/or 113B 


B.A. MAJOR IN GEOGRAPHY 


Advising: for information on advising and further 
course details please contact Burnside Hall, Room 
513, Telephone 392-5700. 


42 approved credits in Geography, 12 approved 
credits in related subjects from the Social Scienzes 
The Geography courses must include: Geography 
183-201B, 202B, 214A, 216A, 203D and 6 credits 
of regional courses 


B.A. MAJOR IN GEOGRAPHY 
(SPECIAL PROGRAMS) 


NOTE: It is recommended that courses which are 
in bold print be taken in U1. 


Cultural Ecology 


Geography 183-214A, 215A, 300B, 403B, 414B 
Anthropology 151-206D plus 36 approved credits in 
Geography, Anthropology and Biology 


57 credits 


Geography of Economic Activity 


Geography 183-201B, 202B, 216A, 217B, 3118, 
314A, 315B, 318B, 351A 


Economics 154-200D, 300A, 310B, 313D plus 12 
other approved credits. 


54 credits 


Human Geography of the Indians 
and Eskimos in Canada 


Geography 183-201B, 202B, 203D, 214A, 215A, 
309A, 236A, 401A, 403B 


Anthropology 151-203B, 236B, 324B, 436A, 
447B 


Linguistics 104-230A 
Economics 154-200D 
54 credits 


GEOGRAPHY 


Urban Systems 
Select 54 credits from the list: 


Geography 183-201B, 202A, 203D, 216A, 217B, 
302D, 313A, 314A, 316A, 331B, 333A, 351A, 4128, 
422A (or approved courses in Mathematics, Statis- 
tics, or Computer Science) 


Architecture 301-378A, 484B, 482B, 435A, 436B 
Engineering 303-433B, 430A 
Economics 154-200D or 250D, 425B, 468A 
Sociology 166-222A, 226B, 324B 
Political Science 160-318A 
Classics 114-306B 
Law 490-004A, 495-471B 
54 credits 


B.A. HONOURS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Advising: for information on advising and further 
course details please contact Burnside Hall, Room 
513, Telephone 392-5700. 


The Geography Department offers three programs 
in the B.A. Honours sequence. The General Pro- 
gram permits the student to pursue a broad pro- 
gram including courses in physical geography and 
environmental studies, whereas the Economic/Ur- 
ban and Cultural Programs provide for more spe- 
Cialized instruction in areas of human geography. 
The programs are very similar in the first year and a 
student may defer the choice of program until the 
beginning of the second year. 

All three B.A. Honours programs involve comple- 
tion of at least 54 credits in approved geography 
courses (including a 6-credit research course) and 
at least 9 credits in approved social science 
courses outside geography. The balance (of up to 
27 credits) comprises electives. The following lists 
specify those courses which are compulsory in 
these programs. A detailed description of each 
program with all approved courses is available 
from the departmental office, Room 513, Burn- 
side Hall, telephone 392-5700. 


CORE COURSES (all programs): 
Geography 201B, 202A, 203D, 351A, 482D. 


URBAN/ECONOMIC PROGRAM: 
Geography 214A, 216A, 217B 


CULTURAL PROGRAM: 


Geography 214A, 216A, 300B, 309A (or 311B), 
331A (or 333A). 
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GENERAL PROGRAM: 


Geography 302D, 306A (or 308B), 325A, 326A 
(or 236 or 311) 


For detailed description of Geography courses see 
under Faculty of Science, page 172. 


GERMAN (129) 


Professor — A. ARNOLD (on leave) 

Associate Professors — M. BIRCHER; V. BLOCK; E 
GALLATI; T. GOLDSMITH-REBER (on leave); A 
HSIA: H.J. MAITRE; H. RICHTER; J. SCHMIDT; | 
SCHUSTER 

Sessional Assistant Professor -D. SAKAYAN 

Visiting Assistant Professor —-G. STEINLE 


Samuel Bronfman Building, 
1001 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Departmental Office, Room 613, 
Montreal, PQ, H3A 1G5 
Telephone: 392-5091. 


NOTE Students may begin at the Intermediate or 
Advanced level in their first year if they 
have taken German courses in High school 
or in CEGEP or in a McGill Summer Ses- 
sion. During the Summer Session the 
courses 129-202L and 252L are offered 
every year 


HONOURS IN GERMAN 


Advisers: Professor Gallati and Professor Hsia 
Samuel Bronfman Bldg., 392-5094/392-5096 


The Department offers an Honours Program in Ger 
man and Joint Honours with nine Departments. In 
Honours, a student normally takes German 200D- 
251D or 201D plus one of German 210A, 211B, 
212A, 213B, 260D, 261A, 262B in his first year. In 
his second year he takes 18, in his third year 24 
approved credits in German 


A student may register for Honours or Joint Hon- 
ours in his/her second year if he/she has assem- 
bled the necessary credits in German. Some 
courses can be taken during the Summer Session 


JOINT HONOURS PROGRAM 


Advisers: Professor Gallati and Professor Hsia, 
Samuel Bronfman Bldg., 392-5094/392-5096 


Joint Honours are possible with the following 
Departments: Classics, English, French, History, 
Italian, Linguistics, Philosophy, Russian, Spanish. 
Students enrolled in Joint Honours are requested to 
take 12 credits in German each year in consultation 
with the Department. 


MAJOR IN GERMAN 


Advisers: Professor Gallati and Professor Hsia, 
Samuel Bronfman Bldg., 392-5094/392-5096. 
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42 credits in German and 12 credits in a related field 
(another language, History, Linguistics, Philosophy, 
etc.). The courses are to be selected in consultation 
with the Department 


Junior Year Abroad 


Adviser: Professor H. Richter, Room 617, Samuel 
Bronfman Bldg., 392-5094. 


Second Year Honours students are eligible. They 
will study at a German-speaking European Univer- 
sity and receive full credit for the year. Detailed 
information can be obtained from the Department 


NOTE: For updated information on courses, text 
lists, teaching-staff etc. contact the depart- 
mental office 


Beginners’ Level 
A. EMPHASIS ON LANGUAGE 


129-2000 GERMAN LANGUAGE INTENSIVE 
BEGINNERS’ COURSE. (12 credits). Intensive lan- 
guage course, covering the first two levels in one 
year rather than the usual two 

Professor Sakayan 


129-201D GERMAN LANGUAGE, ACCELER- 
ATED BEGINNERS’ COURSE. (6 credits; 5 plus 1 
hours; Prerequisite: none). Texts: H. Kessler, 
Deutsch fur Auslander (Parts 1, 1a); Schulz-Gries- 
bach, Deutsche Sprache fur Auslander. An audiovi- 
sual course. The stress is on oral comprehension 
and expression. 

Professor Hsia 


129-202D GERMAN LANGUAGE, BEGINNERS’ 
COURSE. (6 credits: 3 plus 1 hours; Prerequisite: 
none). Text: Wangler-Kyes-Scherer: Contemporary 


German (McGraw-Hill). A solid, traditional method 
The stress is on oral and written comprehension and 
expression. 


Professor Arnold 


129-203D GERMAN LANGUAGE, BEGINNERS’ 
COURSE. (6 credits: 3 hours), Text: Jannach: 
German for Reading Knowledge. The stress is on 
written comprehension. Recommended for B.Sc. 
students, or engineers. 

Professor Schmidt 


B. EMPHASIS ON LITERATURE AND CIVILI- 
ZATION 


129-210A GERMAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLA- 
TION. (3 credits; 3 hours; in English). Recom- 
mended for students taking a Beginners’ Language 
Course concurrently. Works by major authors of the 
19th century (Goethe-Nietzsche) will be discussed. 
Professor Schmidt 


129-211B GERMAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLA- 
TION. (3 credits; 3 hours; in English). Recom- 
mended for students taking a Beginners’ Language 
Course concurrently. Works by major authors of the 


20th century (Mann, Kafka, Brecht etc.) will be dis- 
cussed. 
Professor Schmidt 


129-212A GERMAN LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS I. 
(3 credits; 3 hours; in English). Recommended for 
students taking a Beginners’ Language Course con- 
currently 

Staff 


129-213B GERMAN LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS Il. 
(3 credits; 3 hours; in English). Recommended for 
Students taking a Beginners’ | anguage Course con- 
currently 

Staff 


Intermediate Level 
A. EMPHASIS ON LANGUAGE 


129-251D GERMAN LANGUAGE, ACCELER- 
ATED INTERMEDIATE COURSE. (6 credits; 5 
hours plus 1 hour laboratory; Prerequisite: German 
201 or equivalent). Texts: Schulz-Sundermeyer 
Deutsche Sprachlehre — fur Auslander; several 
shorter literary works. Students completing this 
course will be admitted to any senior course in the 
Department 

Professor Maitre 


129-252D GERMAN LANGUAGE. INTERMEDI- 
ATE COURSE. (6 credits: 3 hours plus 1 hour labo- 
ratory, Prerequisite: 202D or equivalent). Texts 
Sparks-Vail: German in Review: Richmond-kirby: 
Auslese. The stress is on oral and written compre- 
hension and expression 

Professor Gallati 


129-253D GERMAN LANGUAGE INTERMEDI- 
ATE COURSE. (6 credits: 3 hours; Prerequisite 
German 203D or equivalent). Texts: Bergethon: 
Grammar for Reading German; Jannach: Humani- 
tites and Social Sciences. The stress is on compre- 
hension of academic texts 

Staff 


129-254D GERMAN LANGUAGE. ADVANCED 
INTERMEDIATE COURSE (6 credits: 3 hours plus 
1 hour laboratory; Prerequisite. high marks in 202D 
Or two years of German at the high school or CEGEP 
level or equivalent). Texts: Lehmann. Rehder, Shaw 
and Werbow: Review and Progress; short novels 
and stories. 

Staff 


B. EMPHASIS ON LITERATURE AND LIN- 
GUISTICS 


Text lists for and details on all of the following 
courses are available from the German Department 
Office 

One or two of the following courses are usually 
taken by students who are concurrently registered 
in251D 


GERMAN 


129-260D INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN LITER- 
ATURE. (6 credits; 3 hours: Prerequisite: 201D or 
equivalent or permission of the Department). Texts: 
Kompass 3; Several literary works 

Professor Block 


129-261A DESCRIPTIVE GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
(3 credits; 3 hours: Prerequisite: An intermediate 
language course or permission of the Department). 
Staff 


129-262B DESCRIPTIVE GERMAN LINGUIS- 
TICS. (3 credits; 3 hours: Prerequisites: 261A or an 
intermediate language course or permission of the 
Department) 

Staff 


Advanced Level 
A. EMPHASIS ON LANGUAGE 


129-301A, 129-302B FUNCTIONAL GERMAN I. 
(3 credits each: 5 hours: Prerequisite: 251D or 250 
300 hours of German or equivalent or permission of 
the Department). Discussion of newspaper articles 
(Die Zeit, Der Spiegel), literary texts (selected by 
each group), and general topics. The stress is on 
vocabulary building and on fluency of speech 
Professor Schuster 


129-303A, 129-304B FUNCTIONAL GERMAN II. 
(3 credits each; 5 hours: Prerequisite: 252D or 254D 
or 200 hours of German or equivalent). Aim of the 
course, same as in 301. (Not open to Honours and 
Major candidates). 

Professor Schuster 


129-305D GERMAN LANGUAGE (SPECIAL 
COURSE). (6 credits: 3 hours). This course is 
intended for students who have a conversational 
knowledge of German, but little formal training in 
writing the language. The stress is on grammar and 
Stylistics 

Professor Schmidt 


B. EMPHASIS ON LITERATURE 


129-3100 GERMAN LITERATURE FROM LESS- 
ING TO BRECHT. (6 credits: 3 hours plus 1 hour 
tutorial; Prerequisite: 251D or 252D or 200 hours of 
German or equivalent). Texts: Several plays 
“Novellen” and anthologies 

Professor Goldsmith-Reber 


Senior Courses 
(Literature, Linguistics, Philology, Stylistics) 


NOTE: Text lists for and details about all of the 
following courses are available from the 
Departmental office. Not all courses are 
offered every year. 


Prerequisites for all senior courses are German 
200D or 251D or any course at the advanced level 
or permission of the Department. 
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A. LITERATURE 


129-340A or B SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE 
(in English). (3 credits), Not given in 1977-78 
Staff 


129-350D GERMAN LITERATURE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY (1830-1880). (6 credits) 
Professor Gallati 


129-360A GERMAN LITERATURE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY |, From Naturalism to 
Expressionism. (3 credits). 

Professor Goldsmith-Reber 


129-361B GERMAN LITERATURE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Il. (3 credits) 
Staff 


129-362A GERMAN LITERATURE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Ill. (3 credits) 
Staff 


129-363B GERMAN LITERATURE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY IV’ THE Post-War 
Period. (3 credits) 

Professor Goldsmith Reber 


129-365A or B MEDIA STUDIES IN GERMAN (3 
credits). 
Professor Maitre 


4129-380A GERMAN LITERATURE OF THE 
ENLIGHTENMENT. (3 credits) 
Professor Hsia 


129-381B GERMAN LITERATURE OF THE 
“STURM AND DRANG” PERIOD. (3 credits). 
Professor Hsia 


429-390D HONOURS TUTORIAL I. (6 credits). 
Professor Maitre 


129-450A THE CLASSICAL PERIOD IN GERMAN 
LITERATURE. (3 credits). 
Staff 


129-451B GERMAN ROMANTICISM. (3 credits) 
Professor Schuster 


129-460A GERMAN LITERATURE IN THE AGE 
OF REFORMATION. (3 credits). 
Staff 


129-461B GERMAN LITERATURE OF THE 
BAROQUE PERIOD. (3 credits). 
Professor Richter 


129-490D HONOURS TUTORIAL Il. (6 credits). 
Professor Maitre 


B. PHILOLOGY AND LINGUISTICS 


129-370A GERMANIC PHILOLOGY. (3 credits). A 
survey of the history of the Germanic languages 
from their Indo-European origin until the end of the 
Germanic migrations. The main topics of study will 
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be the Germanic sound shift. West Germanic pho- 
nological developments and the emergence of the 
West Germanic dialects 

Professor Richter 


129-371B HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LAN- 
GUAGE. (3 credits). An outline of the history of the 
language from Charlemagne to the present. The 
main developments in phonology, syntax and lexi- 
con will be covered together with the essentials of 
the cultural background 

Professor Richter 


129-500A or B READINGS IN A GERMANIC 
LANGUAGE (Gothic, or Old icelandic, or Old 
Saxon). (3 credits) 

Staff 


129-501A or B INTRODUCTION TO OLD HIGH 
GERMAN. (3 credits) 
Professor Richter 


129-510A MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
(3 credits) 


129-5118 MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. (3 credits) 
Professor Richter 


C. STYLISTICS, TRANSLATION, PHONETICS, 
RHETORIC 


4129-320A TRANSLATION AND COMPOSITION I. 
(3 credits). 
Professor Arnold 


129-321B TRANSLATION AND COMPOSITION 
Il. (3 credits). 
Professor Goldsmith-Reber 


129-401A, 129-402B FUNCTIONAL GERMAN 
(ADVANCED) I. (3 credits each; 5 hours; Prerequi- 
site: 129-301A and 129-302B or permission) 
Professor Schmidt 


129-403A, 129-404B FUNCTIONAL GERMAN 
(ADVANCED) Il. (3 credits each, Prerequisite: 129- 
303A and 129-304B or permission) 

Note: not open to Honours and Major candidates. 
Staff 


129-520A ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND 
TRANSLATION. (3 credits). 
Staff 


129-521B GERMAN STYLISTICS. (3 credits). 
Staff 


429-530A or B THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
GERMAN PHONETICS (CONTRASTIVE). (3 cred: 
its). Not given in 1977-78. 

Professor Goldsmith-Reber 


HISPANIC STUDIES (144) 


Professor - SOLOMON LIPP (Chairman) 
Associate Professors — MARCELINO AMASUNO; 
MONICA HARVEY; ZULMA NELLY MARTINEZ; 


ANDRE MICHALSKI; VICTOR OUIMETTE: VIC- 
TORIANO UGALDE CUESTA 
Assistant Professor ~ KAY M. SIBBALD 
Visiting Assistant Professor — GILLIAN GAYTON 
Faculty Lecturer — JEAN-MARC VARY 
Lecturer — DIANE WILLIAMSON 


Room 680, Samuel Bronfman Building, 
1001 Sherbrooke St. West, 

Montreal, P.Q. H3A 1G5 

Telephone: 392-4600 


The Hispanic Studies Department offers courses in 
language as well as literature and civilization of 
Spain and Latin America. The basic philosophy of 
the Department is dominated by a desire to expand 
the students’ liberal arts background by acquainting 
them with the culture of other national groups. An 
enrichment in this area, it is felt, reduces provincial 
ism and broadens one’s intellectual horizon. This 
humanistic approach is indispensable, regardless 
of professional interests or fields of specialization, 
Such as high school or college teaching, or work in 
Latin American studies. One is a more competent 
professional if one has been exposed to this per- 
spective. 


MAJOR PROGRAM 


42 credits at the second year level or above plus 12 
credits in related subjects, approved by the Depart- 
ment. Students may wish to concentrate either in 
Peninsular Spanish literature or Spanish American 
literature. At least twelve credits should be taken in 
Spanish American literature if the Major is in Span- 
ish literature, and vice versa 


Required Courses 


6 credits in civilization 
6 credits in survey of literature 


Highly Recommended Courses 


Spanish 144-355A (Methods of l iterary Analysis) 

Spanish 144-451D (Cervantes) 

Adviser to Major Program: Professor Sibbald, 
392-4618. 


HONOURS PROGRAM 


With the permission of the Department, a more 
advanced Spanish course may be taken if the stu- 
dent has studied Spanish previously and has 
acquired proficiency in oral work. 

The Honours program in Spanish has been 
designed to enable the student to pursue studies in 
one of two directions: 

1) Emphasis on Spanish Literature 
2) Emphasis on Spanish American Literature 

Honours students are expected to achieve a high 
'B’ in all Spanish courses, as well as satisfactory 
Standing in all other courses 


HISPANIC STUDIES 


In order to be graduated with Honours in Spanish, 
a Student will be required to write a research paper 
on a theme of his or her choice, under the guidance 
of a member of the Department 

The Department reserves the right to determine 
whether a student will be advanced or withdrawn 
from the Honours program 

Prerequisite: A first year Spanish course with a 
final grade of 75.% 

Requirements: A minimum of 60 credits including 
214D or 217A,B 


NOTE: Courses numbered in the 50s (e.g., 351, 
453, etc.) are designed primarily for Hon- 
Ours students. However, others may enrol 
with the permission of the instructor 


Obligatory Courses (to be taken during 
the U-2 or U-3 years) 


Spanish 144-355A (Methods of iterary Analysis) 

Spanish 144-451D (Cervantes) 

Spanish 144-456A (History of the Language) 

Students concentrating in Spanish Peninsular Lit- 
erature must take Spanish 144-457B (Medieval Lit- 
erature) which is offered in alternate years 

Honours students are expected to take either 
Spanish Civilization and Survey of Spanish Ameri- 
can Literature or Spanish American Civilization and 
Survey of Spanish Literature as basic courses 

Honours adviser: Professor Harvey, 392-4618 


JOINT HONOURS 


Students may combine Honours in Spanish with 
Honours in any one of the following subjects: Clas- 
sics, English, French, German, Italian, Linguistics, 
Philosophy, Russian. Students enrolled in Joint 
Honours are required to take 12 credits in Spanish 
each year. The following courses must be included 
in the program: Spanish 144-355A (Methods of Lit- 
erary Analysis), Spanish 144-451D (Cervantes), 
144-456A (History of the Spanish Language) and 
144-457B (Medieval Literature). As in the case of 
single Honours, a research paper will be required 

Students may begin Single or Joint Honours in 
Spanish in their second year if, in the opinion of the 
Department, they are qualified to do so. 

Adviser: Professor Lipp, 392-4601 


Course Descriptions 


All Spanish courses, including 144-210D after the 
first weeks, are given in Spanish. 


144-202D PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE. (6 cred- 
its). A comprehensive first year course in speaking, 
reading and writing. Selected readings in Portu- 
guese and Brazilian literature. Four hours weekly, 
including laboratory. 
Professor Harvey 


Note: There is no intermediate course at present. 
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144-210D SPANISH LANGUAGE. (6 credits). A 
comprehensive first year course in speaking, read- 
ing and writing. An introduction to Spanish and 
Spanish American civilization. Four hours weekly, 
including laboratory. 

Professor Michalski 


144-214D ADVANCED ORAL AND WRITTEN 
EXPRESSION. (6 credits). Second year course 
Review of grammar. Practice in speaking and writ- 
ing. Completion of this course admits students to 
senior courses. Prerequisite: 210D or equivalent. 
Three hours weekly. (Not open to students who 
have taken 144-215A,B,216A,B or 217A,B) 
Professor Martinez 


144-217A,B ADVANCED ORAL AND WRITTEN 
EXPRESSION. (3 credits; Prerequisite: two years 
Spanish at the CEGEP level or equivalent) Review 
of grammar. Practice in speaking and writing Three 
hours weekly. (Not open to students who have 
taken 144-216A,B or 144-214D). 

Professor Sibbald 


144-221A SPANISH CIVILIZATION. (3 credits). 
Survey of the culture and history of the Spanish 
people from the origins to the rise of the Spanish 
empire. 

Professor Ugalde 


144-222B SPANISH CIVILIZATION. (3 credits). 
Survey of the culture and history of the Spanish 
people from the Golden Age (including The Con- 
quest of the New World) to the present era. 
Professor Ugalde 


144-231A SPANISH AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 
(3 credits). From the indigenous period (Aztec, 
Maya and Inca civilizations) to Independence from 
Spain. 

Professor Michalski 


144-232B SPANISH AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
(3 credits). From Independence to the present era. 
Professor Lipp 


144-241A SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
(3 credits). From the origins to the Golden Age, 
through a study of representative works 

Professor Ouimette 


144-242B SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
(3 credits). From the Golden Age to the modern 
period through a study of representative works 
Professor Ouimette 


144-243A SURVEY OF SPANISH AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. (3 credits). From the Colonial period 
to Modernism through a study of representative 
works. 

Professor Lipp 


144-244B SURVEY OF SPANISH AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. (3 credits). From Modernism to the 
present through a study of representative works. 

Professor Martinez 
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144-315A,B FUNCTIONAL SPANISH. (3 credits). 
A Third Year level course: problems of advanced 
grammar and syntax. Written exercises, oral reports 
and summaries of reading selections will provide 
the basis for discussion. For Spanish majors. (Not 
open to students who have taken or are taking 144- 
316A B). 

Professor Ugaide 


144-316A,B FUNCTIONAL SPANISH. (3 credits) 
A Third Year level course for students who are noi 
Major or Honours in the Department of Hispanic 
Studies. (Not open to students who have taken or 
are taking 144-315A,B). 

Mr. Vary 


144-321A SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE 18th 
CENTURY. (3 credits). Not given in 1977-78. A crit- 
ical study of neo-classical drama and poetry, satiri- 
cal prose; Jovellanos, Iriarte, Moratin and others. 
Professor Sibbald 


144-324B 20TH CENTURY DRAMA. (3 credits). 
Not given in 1977-78. Satirical drama and theatre of 
social protest. Literatura comprometida Garcia 
Lorca and Casona; Buero Vallejo, Sastre, Olmo, 
Muniz, Arrabal and others. 

Professor Sibbald 


144-325D THE SPANISH NOVEL OF THE 19TH 
CENTURY. (6 credits) Not given in 1977-78, The 
Romantic, Realist and Naturalist novel in Spain, with 
special emphasis on the works of Pérez Galdds and 
the development of the Spanish novel in relation to 
contemporary trends in other European countries. 
Professor Ouimette 


144-326B SPANISH ROMANTICISM. (3 credits). 
The aesthetic and historical development of Roman- 
ticism, with special emphasis on lyric poetry and 
drama. (Not open to students who have taken 144- 
322B or 144-323A) 

Professor Ouimette 


144-327A LITERATURE OF IDEAS: SPAIN. (3 
credits). Not given in 1977-78. Critical reading and 
discussion of works of outstanding thinkers as a key 
to understanding the development of social forces 
and institutions 

Professor Lipp 


144-328B LITERATURE OF IDEAS: SPANISH 
AMERICA. (3 credits). Critical reading and discus- 
sion of works of outstanding thinkers as a key 10 
understanding the cultural development of a cont- 
nent 

Professor Lipp 


144-332A SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE 
OF THE 19TH CENTURY. (3 credits). An intensive 
study of representative authors from the period of 
Independence to the advent of Modernism 
Professor Martinez 


144-333A SPANISH AMERICAN THEATRE. (3 
credits). Not given in 1977-78. A study of the out- 
standing works of the theatre from the colonial 


period to the present, including pre-Columbian 
works 
Professor Harvey 


144-350D THE GENERATION OF 1898. (6 cred- 
its). Spiritual and intellectual renewal in Spain from 
the war of 1898 to the Civil War, as seen principally 
in the works of Unamuno, Antonio Machado, Baroja 
and Valle Inclan. Politics and aesthetics. 

Professor Ouimette 


144-351D SPANISH AMERICAN NOVEL OF THE 
20TH CENTURY. (6 credits). Not given in 1977-78. 
Representative authors of the 20th Century. The 
novel of the land: The Indianist Novel, The Mexican 
Fevolution. 


144-3554 METHODS OF LITERARY ANALYSIS. 
(3 credits). Discussion of literary style and tech- 
nques; recent trends in criticism. Critical study of 
various authors for purposes of illustration, 
Professor Martinez 


144-356B SPANISH AMERICAN SHORT STORY. 
(3 credits). Study of style, tendencies and types as 
reflected in the evolution of this genre, and seen 
against the background of a developing continent 
Professor Michalski 


144-421A GOLDEN AGE PROSE. (3 credits). Not 
given in 1977-78. The Picaresque and Pastoral Nov- 
e's. Satirical prose 
Professor Ugalde 


144-422B GOLDEN AGE PROSE. (3 credits). Not 
given in 1977-78. Didactic Prose. Ascetism and 
Mysticism. 

Professor Ugalde 


144-423B MODERN LYRIC POETRY. (3 credits). 
Poets in exile and counter movements in 20th Cen- 
tury Spain: Garcia Lorca, Alberti, Salinas, Aleixan- 
die, Cernuda and Hernandez 

Professor Sibbald 


144-424B SPANISH NOVEL SINCE THE CIVIL 
WAR. (3 credits). Not given in 1977-78. Cela and 
Tremendismo. Women novelists. Writers in exile: 
Goytisolo and others. 
Professor Amasuno 


144-432A SPANISH AMERICAN COLONIAL LIT- 
ERATURE. (3 credits), Not given in 1977-78. A 
Study of the outstanding works from the period of 
conquest and colonization to the wars of Independ- 
ence. 


144-440A THEMES IN HISPANIC LITERATURE. 
(3 credits), Reserved for Honours students who are 
wiiting their honours thesis during their final year of 
Study. 
Staff 


144-442B MODERNIST POETRY. (3 credits). Not 
given in 1977-78. A study of the Modernist School 
of Spanish American Poetry, beginning with Rubén 
Dzrio. 


HISPANIC STUDIES 


144- 451D CERVANTES. (6 credits). A study of the 
complete Don Quijote, the Novelas ejemplares, the 
Entremeses and other theatrical works. Some 
account of outstandig critical works on Cervantes. 
(Not open to students who have taken 144-451B or 
144-452A) 

Professor Ugalde 


144-453B SPANISH AMERICAN POETRY SINCE 
MODERNISMO. (3 credits). Not given in 1977-78. 
Study of major poets illustrating representative 
trends (Huidobro, Mistral, Vallejo, Neruda, Carde- 
nal). 


144-454A THE “NEW“ SPANISH AMERICAN 
NOVEL. (3 credits). Not given in 1977-78. Study of 
key works representing Spanish American Realism 
and its ties with social realism (Carpentier, Garcia 
Marquez, Asturias, Aguilera Malta) (Not open to stu- 
dents who have taken 144-454D) 

Professor Martinez 


144-455B THE “NEW SPANISH AMERICAN 
NOVEL. (3 credits). Study of major works illustrat- 
Ing prevailing ideologies as they emerge from a par- 
ticular, aesthetic use of language (Fuentes, Donoso, 
Vargas Llosa, L.R. Sanchez) (Not open to students 
who have taken 144-454D). 

Professor Martinez 


144-456A HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE. (3 
credits; Prerequisite for 144-457B). Not given in 
1977-78. The development of Spanish from its 
beginnings to the Modern Period, including usage in 
Spanish America and Judeo-Spanish. 

Professor Harvey 


144-457A MEDIEVAL LITERATURE. (3 credits: 
Prerequisite: 144-456A). A study of important works 
of the period: Poema de Mio Cid to La Celestina 
Professor Harvey 


144-458D GOLDEN AGE DRAMA. (6 credits). Not 
given in 1977-78. Study of representative works by 
Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, Caldéron de la 
Barca and others. (Not open to students who have 
taken 144-458A or 144-459B). 

Professor Ugalde 


144-460A GOLDEN AGE POETRY. (3 credits) 
Study of representative poets of the Renaissance 
and Baroque periods from Garcilaso and _ Italian 
influences to Godngora and Quevedo. 

Professor Sibbald 


144-470A TUTORIAL. (3 credits) 
144-471B TUTORIAL. (3 credits) 
144-472D TUTORIAL. (6 credits) 


HISTORY (101) 


Professors — C.C. BAYLEY, V. BOSS: P.C. HOFF- 
MANN; H. SENIOR: R. VOGEL ‘ 
Associate Professors — P.H. BOULLE; L. DECHENE: 

M.J. ECHENBERG; J.W. HELLMAN; E. LAFFEY: 
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L.L. LaPIERRE; P.T.K. LIN (on leave 1977-78) ; 
M.P. MAXWELL; C.l. MILLER; A.R. RIGGS; J.-H. 
THOMPSON (on leave 1977-78); B.J. YOUNG 
Assistant Professors — Y. OTA; M. PETTER; S.J 
RANDALL (Chairman) 
Lecturers — G.D. HUNDERT; R. RICE; 
Visiting Staff - NORMAN DAVIES; R.D. FRANCIS 


General Office and Information: Room 625, Sixth 
Floor, Stephen Leacock Building, 855 Sherbrooke 
St. West, Montreal, P.Q. H3A 277. 

Telephone: 392-5192 


Academic Advisers: 
P.H. Boulle, G.D.Hundert, MP. Maxwell, R. Rice, 
A.R.Riggs. 


The Department of History offers a wide range of 
courses in the history of such areas as Africa; Brit- 
ain; Canada, with considerable emphasis being 
placed on French Canada and Québec; East Asia; 
Eastern Europe; France, Germany, Latin America, 
Russia and the United States. In addition, courses 
are offered on such topics as International Rela- 
tions, the History of Medicine, Jewish History and 
War and Society. Greek, Roman, and Islamic history 
are taught in other departments with which the 
Department of History is closely associated. 


The Department offers two kinds of programs — 
Honours and the Major. The Honours program 
offers a high degree of specialization in history with 
much individual instruction to qualified students. 
The Major provides for a measure of concentration 
in history in conjunction with an opportunity to take 
courses in other disciplines. Candidates who wish 
to study history as an Honours or Joint Honours 
subject, or who wish to major in History, must con- 
sult the Department as to their program. The general 
description of the Honours and Major programs will 
be found below. 

Candidates entering University as U1 students 
may take all courses at the 200 level and courses at 
the 300 level for which they have the prerequisites. 


MAJOR IN HISTORY 


Director: Professor G.D. Hundert 
Office: Room 637, Stephen Leacock Building 
Telephone Number 392-4304 


Requirements: 


Students who choose a Major in History should con- 
sult an adviser in the Department before the day of 
their formal registration at the University. 

The following types of Major programs are availa- 
ble within the Department of History. 


1. AREA MAJOR 


This is the most usual type of History major, in which 
a student concentrates in the history of a geo- 


graphic area. The Department offers the following 
areas: 
Canada, United States, General Europe, Eastern 
Europe, Western Europe, Great Britain and Asia 
The area major consists of a total of 54 credits 
divided as follows: 
a) 24 credits in History within the area of speciali- 
zation 
b) 18 credits in History unrelated to the area of 
specialization 
c) 12 credits outside History related in theme to 
the area of specialization. Introductory courses 
in some cases do not meet this requirement. 


Please note that 24 of the 42 credits in History 
must be at the 300 level or above 


2. THEMATIC MAJOR 


This type of program can be arranged for students 
who do not wish to be bound to a particular area. 
Some examples of themes which have been used 
are Colonial Development, Imperialism, the Jews, 
and War and Society. In recent years the thematic 
major has been used to deal with students who wish 
to study North America, non-Western Societies or 
The ‘Third World” 

The thematic major consists of 54 credits divided 
as follows: 

a) 30 credits (not 24 as in # 1) in History within 

the theme of specialization 
b) 12 credits in History outside this theme 
c) 12 credits outside History related to the theme 


Please note that 24 of the 42 credits in History 
must be at the 300 level or above. 


3. MAJOR WITH A DOUBLE CONCENTRA- 
TION 


These programs, administered solely by the Depart- 
ment of History, allow a student to concentrate in the 
study of History and another subject. The program 
contains 60 credits, distributed as follows: 
a) 30 credits in History, 18 of which must be at the 
300 level or above 
b) 30 credits in another subject, 18 of which must 
be at the 300 level or above 


Please note that students in this program are 
History majors. This designation and only this 
designation appears on their transcripts. 


4. MAJOR IN HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCI- 
ENCE 


This is the department's only cooperative major pro- 
gram, and students selecting this program must 
consult an adviser in both the Department of His- 
tory and the Department of Political Science. This 
program contains 60 credits distributed as follows: 


a) 30 credits in History, 18 of which must concen- 
trate on a theme 

b) 30 credits in Political Science, 18 of which must 
concentrate on a theme. 


] 


Students who register in any of the above pro- 
gram should also be aware that: 


1. Many related non-History courses have prere- 
quisites, as for example those in Political Sci- 
ence, Economics and Sociology. Students 
must make certain that they take these prere- 
quisite courses in the U1 or U2 year. 


2. Introductory courses are in some cases not 
Suitable as related non-History courses, since 
they provide only a basic introduction to a disci- 
pline. The best example of such a course is 
154-200D, Introduction to Economics 


3. The total number of credits allotted to History 
courses is a minimum. Student may take other 
History courses as electives. 


Under normal circumstances candidates who 
have completed the major program in History will 
not be eligible to enter the graduate program of the 
History Deparment unless they are prepared to do 
qualifying work. 


HONOURS IN HISTORY 


Director: Professor A.R. Riggs 
Office: Room 611; Stephen Leacock Building 
Telephone Number: 392-5187 


Requirements: 


The purpose of the honours program is to give stu- 
dents an opportunity to study an area or theme of 
history in some depth under the close direction of a 
member of staff. Each honours student's program is 
worked out to suit his or her specific needs within 
the general framework of the program. The rules of 
the program are designed to lead the student from 
introductory courses to more advanced courses 
while, at the same time, enabling the student to 
acquire ancillary skills, such as language, which are 
necessary for historical research in particular areas. 

Candidates are required to arrange their individ- 
ual programs in consultation with the Department at 
the beginning of each academic year and to main- 
tain a high CGPA (B minimum in all history courses, 
and B minimum overall average). 

The honours program in the History Department is 
divided into four major areas of concentration: The 
history of North America, the history of Great Britain, 
European history and East Asian history. Honours 
Students are required to have a reading knowledge 
of such foreign language or languages as may be 
appropriate to their proposed course of study. 

The full honours history student normally takes 
eleven courses (sixty-six credits) in history over a 
three-year period (see note at the end of this state- 
ment). If a student must acquire a language or other 
ancillary skill, or if there is a strong case for taking a 
historically oriented course in another discipline, the 
history requirement can be diminished. 

The first year of the program is primarily devoted 
to taking introductory history courses (usually 3) so 
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that a general perspective on the past is obtained. 
Introductory coursess should not be taken in the 
second and third years. 

In the second year the student begins to special- 
Ize In one of two ways. In addition to advanced 
courses that lead on from the work done in the pre- 
vious year, the student may either take two semi- 
nars, normally one in the second and one in the third 
year of study, or he or she may opt for the tutorial 
system, 

The seminar option enables students to do 
research and participate in discussion in at least two 
areas which can be as far apart as “France during 
the Ancien Regime" and ‘‘Africa and the two World 
Wars’'. The student thereby acquires knowledge 
beyond that provided in an advanced course in at 
least two areas of specialization. 

The tutorial route is designed for those students 
who wish to concentrate on one period of history. 
Students taking tutorials instead of the seminars 
work with one member of staff over a period of 
two years. As in other courses, evaluation and 
marks during each of the two years are based on 
the student's written and oral work. At the end of 
the second tutorial year, a Paper is presented 
which is usually a substantial piece of work based 
on primary sources. Often a tutorial student will 
concentrate during U2 on the secondary works 
written about a particular period and in U3 work 
on primary material. The tutorial method provides 
Sutdents with a high degree of personal 
supervision 

Candidates for the honours degree may offer His- 
tory 490D/491D - the two-year tutorial program — 
chosen from one of the following areas: 


a 


~ England in the Age of Wycliff, 
— England from the Restoration to the acces- 

sion of George IV, 
— selected topics in Canadian history, 
— atopic in German history after 1800, 
— the Russian Revolutions of 1917, 
— topics in Jewish history, 
— West African history, 
~ selected topics in United States history, 

OR 
b) they may choose to take one undergraduate 
seminar per year. 

An oral examination at the end of U3 is given by 
a panel usually consisting of professors whose 
courses the candidate has taken. The oral examina- 
tion enables the Department to arrive at an overall 
assessment of the candidate's success in his or her 
undergraduate studies. The results of oral examina- 
tions will not appear on official transcripts, but they 
are among the criteria in deciding on applications 
for admission to graduate study, and in recom- 
mending candidates to other departments, faculties, 
and graduate schools. 


JOINT HONOURS: 


Those students who find the full honours program 
too specialized may enroll in the joint honours 
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program. This permits the division of the honours 
course requirements between history and another 
subject - anthropology, classics, economics, 
English, geography, German, Jewish Studies, 
philosophy, political science, and others; 
programs are worked out jointly by the history 
department and the other department concerned. 
Joint honours students take one history seminar 
within their six-course program in history. In a few 
cases joint honours students enter one of the two- 
year tutorials. Students should consult both 
departments with regard to programs and 
registration in joint honours courses. Programs will 
be designed to fit the individual interests of 
candidates but normally require an equal number 
of upper year courses in both disciplines 


NOTE: Not as an encouragement for deviation 
from the program outlined above, but in 
recognition of compelling circumstances 
and academically legitimate wishes on 
the part of students, the possibilities for 
deviation from the usual 11-course 
requirement are defined as follows. No 
more than three full-year historically ori- 
ented courses may be taken, in excep- 
tional cases, outside the Department of 
History, or outside the University. A maxi- 
mum of one such course or history 
course, taken aS a Summer course may 
be accepted within the limits of the three 
courses outside the Department if strong 
academic reasons favour such a deci- 
sion. History courses taken at CEGEP's 
cannot be part of the 11-course require- 
ment. In joint honours programs, no more 
than one history or historically oriented 
course may be taken outside the Depart- 
ment. Students may take one advanced 
language course each in their U2 and U3 
years and have them counted in their 11- 
course requirements, if these language 
courses are necessary and relevant to 
their program. Introductory language 
courses cannot be accepted as part of 
the honours program requirements. Bilin- 
gual students will not be permitted to take 
language courses in one of their two lan- 
guages as part of their honours program 
requirements 


Course Descriptions 


101-200D A HISTORY OF AFRICA. (6 credits). A 
study of African cultures from the beginning of the 
Iron Age to the contemporary emergence of African 
States, with emphasis on the period since 1780. 
Stress is placed on the political and cultural rela- 
tions of African societies with each other, with 
Europe and with Islamic civilization. 

Professor Echenberg 


Pec 


y 101-202A CANADA TO 1867. (3 credits). A survey 


of the development of Canada, from the pre-Colum- 
bian explorations until the Confederation period. 
Social, economic and political history will be exam- 
ined in a general way. (Not open to students who 
have previously taken History 101-202D). 
Professors Francis and Young 


# 101-203B CANADA SINCE 1867. (3 credits). A 


survey of the development of Canada from Confed- 
eration to the present day. Social, economic and 
political history will be examined in a general way. 
(Not open to students who have previously taken 
History 101-202D). 

Professors Francis, Miller, and Rice 


101-204D HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. (6 
credits). Survey of the development of Britain from 
the Middle Ages. Emphasis will be placed on politi- 
cal changes, seen in relation to the economic, social 
and intellectual background. 

Professors Maxwell and Petter 


101-206D HISTORY OF EASTERN EUROPE 
(FROM 4th CENTURY). (6 credits). The emer- 
gence of the first states, Christianization, and the 
Byzantine heritage; the medieval kingdoms of 
Poland, Bohemia and Hungary; the Ottoman con- 
quests; Renaissance, Reformation and Enlighten- 
ment in Eastern Europe; the Hapsburg Monarchy; 
the Balkans, and the rise of nationalism in the nine- 
teenth centruy 

Professor Davies 


101-207D A HISTORY OF THE JEWS FROM 
LATE CLASSICAL TIMES TO THE PRESENT. (6 
credits; Prerequisite: History 215D, possibly concur- 
rently, is recommended). A general introductory 
survey of the history of the Jewish people from late 
classical times to the present in the context of gen- 
eral world history. Emphasis will be placed on gen- 
eral trends and developments, and special attention 
will be paid to areas of major Jewish settlement. The 
first term will deal with the period up to 1492, while 
the second term will cover the period from 1492 to 
the present 


Professor Hundert 


101-208D THE DEVELOPMENT OF EAST ASIAN 
CIVILIZATION. (6 credits). History and salient fea- 
tures (social, political, economic, and intellectual) of 
the traditional civilization of China and Japan, from 
earliest times to the mid-19th century. 

Professor Ota 


101-209D THE MIDDLE EAST FROM THE RISE 
OF ISLAM TO 1797. (6 credits). The origins of the 
Early Islamic state in Arabia and the Umawi Cali- 
phate. The growth of an Islamic civilization and the 
‘Abbasi Empire until the Selijuk period. The rise of 
the Fatimids. The Selijuks and the medieval synthe- 
sis. The Crusades. The Mongols and the destruction 
of the Baghdad Caliphate. The Mamluk, Persian, 


and Turkish Empires until 1797. This course will be 
given in alternate years. Not given in 1978-79. 
Professor Verdery (of the Institute of Islamic 
Studies). 


101-211A THE UNITED STATES TO 1865. (3 
credits). English colonization of North America, 
development of representative government, colonial 
wars and revolution, the Constitution, society and 
politics of the nineteenth Century, and the Civil War. 
Emphasis is placed on Puritanism, the American 
Revolution, and the men who fashioned and guided 
the new republic 

Professor Riggs 


101-214D HISTORY OF IRELAND. (6 credits). A 
survey of the history of Ireland from the pre-Norman 
period to the present day. The emphasis will be 
placed on political developments, but these will be 
considered in the light of their social, economic and 
intellectual background. The first term will cover the 
period up to 1688. 

Professors Maxwell and Senior 


101-215D EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION IN THE 
MEDIEVAL AND MODERN PERIODS. (6 credits). 
The medieval period is studied in terms of its typical 
institutions; the Empire, the Papacy, feudalism, the 
guild, the dynastic state, etc. In the modern period, 
main emphasis is laid on the emergence of the 
Great Powers, and the long-term problems, at home 
and abroad, which conditioned their policies. This 
course provides a preparation for the study of Euro- 
pean history. 

Professor Vogel 


101-221B THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1865. (3 
credits. Prerequisite: History 211A or consent of 
instructor). The growth of industry, reconstruction, 
populism and progressivism, World War |, the New 
Deal, and World War Il. Stress is placed on the polit- 
ical and social consequences of industrialization 
and urbanization. 

Professor Randall 


101-225D A HISTORY OF FRANCE. (6 credits) 
Not given in 1977-78. A Survey of French society 
since the fall of the Roman Empire, with particular 
emphasis on the post-medieval period and eco- 
nomic, social and political developments. 
Professor Boulle 


101-226B EASTERN EUROPE IN THE TWENTI- 
ETH CENTURY. (3 credits). A survey of the signifi- 
cant developments in Central and Eastern Europe, 
from the outbreak of the First World War and the col- 
lapse of the Habsburg Empire to the present: the 
rise of nationalism and the emergence of new nation 
States, the fatal consequences of Versailles, the 
coming of the Second World War, and the occupa- 
tion of Eastern Europe and the Balkans 

Professor Davies 


101-235D A SURVEY OF GERMAN HISTORY. (6 
credits). This course will give an overview of Ger- 
man history from its beginnings to the present 
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Selected aspects will be dealt with in depth; the 
foundations of the medieval Empire; the Reforma- 
tion; the era of the World Wars. The course is an 
introduction to the entire field and will include some 
discussion of historiography. 

Professor Hoffmann 


101-236D HISTORY OF RUSSIA TO THE 
EARLY 20th CENTURY. (6 credits). Not given in 
1977-78. The formation of the Kievan state, the 
Mongol occupation, the emergence and integra- 
tion of the Muscovite state, the Petrine reforms, 
the “modernization” of Russia, the evolution of 
imperial Russian society. Emphasis is placed on 
the diverse interpretations of social, political, and 
intellectual themes in Russian history. (Not open 
to students who have previously taken 306A or 
306D) 

Professor Boss 


101-239A HISTORY OF SCIENCE - FROM 
BACON TO NEWTON AND LEIBNIZ. (3 credits) 
Not given in 1977-78. The development of 
scientific ideas from Francis Bacon and _ his 
contemporaries on the Continent to the foundation 
of the Royal Society and the Newtonian synthesis. 
The main emphasis will be on Newton and the 
activities of his disciples and opponents, including 
Leibniz, Boscovich, Lomonosov, and the early 
popularizers of Newtonianism in France, Italy, and 
Germany. (Not open to students who have 
previously taken 439A). 

Professor Boss 


101-246B RESISTANCE TO SOVIETIZATION IN 
EASTERN EUROPE. (3 credits). Not given in 1977- 
78. The development of Communist movements in 
Eastern Europe between the two World Wars and 
the Communist take-over after World War || Empha- 
sis will be placed on the imposition of the Soviet 
model, dissent following Stalin's death, rebellions 
(Poland, Hungary) and attempts at socialist alterna- 
tives (Yugoslavia, Romania and Czechoslovakia). 


101-249B HISTORY OF SCIENCE: FROM NEW- 
TON TO THE END OF THE 18th CENTURY. (3 
credits). This course will deal with the conse- 
quences of the Scientific Revolution, with particular 
emphasis on Newton and his successors (Voltaire, 
Algarotti, d'Alembert, Leibniz, Christian Wolff, 
Lomonosov), as well as on the role of scientific soci- 
eties during the Enlightenment 


Professor Boss 


101-280D MEDIEVAL LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS. 
(6 credits). The history of the Middle Ages is 
approached in terms of its typical institutions — the 
Church, the Holy Roman Empire, feudalism, the 
towns, the guilds, the representative system — with 
an analysis of the social groups attached to each. 
The crises which modified these institutions in the 
late Middle Ages are analysed as phases of the 
transition to the modern period of European history. 
Professor Bayley 
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101-303A QUEBEC SINCE 1840. (3 credits; Prere- 
quisite: History 202D or consent of instructor). 
Designed for the student with a general interest in 
French Canada, this one-term course will concen- 
trate on Québec’s major economic, social and politi- 
cal issues. Special attention will also be given to the 
English-speaking community. (Not open to students 
who have previously taken 313D) 

Professor Young 


101-304D BRITISH IMPERIAL POLICY FROM 
1783. (6 credits; Prerequisite: Any course in British 
or Colonial history or consent of the instructor). The 
composition and development of British policy, 
stressing the interplay between domestic attitudes 
and imperial needs and opportunities as demonstra- 
ted in humanitarian, missionary, intellectual, eco- 
nomic and strategic interests 

Professor Senior 


101-305D WAR AND SOCIETY IN MEDIEVAL 
AND MODERN EUROPE. (6 credits. Prerequisite: 
one general course in European history is desira- 
ble). Not given in 1977-78. War in Roman, Carolin- 
gian, and feudal society; rise of permanent armies 
and navies; military institutions of eastern Europe; 
warfare from Wallenstein to Napoleon; emergence 
of the national army in Russia; the Western military 
tradition after Clausewitz; the Communist doctrine of 
war, 

Professors Bayley and Vogel 


101-307D THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN 
POLAND, c. 1100-1945. (6 credits; Prerequisite: 
History 207D or permission of instructor). Not given 
in 1977-78. The course will include analyses of pri- 
mary sources (in translation) related especially to 
the social, economic and institutional history of the 
Jews in Poland and their place in the East European 
Jewish community. Topics to be discussed: the 
Jews during ‘The Flood”’ (1648-1667), the commu- 
nal crisis of the late 17th century, the Frankist move- 
ment, and Hasidism. 

Professor Hundert 


101-308D HISTORY OF CHINA. (6 credits). A sur- 
vey course in the history of China from earliest times 
to 1911 with particular attention to social, intellectual 
and institutional change. 

Professor Laffey 


101-309B CANADA AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: History 202D or consent of 
instructor). This course will attempt to place the 
political, economic and cultural history of Canada 
within the broader perspective of the British empire, 
beginning with the cession of Acadia to England in 
1713 and ending in the era of the First World War. 
Professor Rice 


101-310D TOPICS IN LATIN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. (6 credits). This is a survey course in its 
chronological scope, but it will concentrate on the 
social, cultural, and economic aspects of Latin 
American civilization from the pre-industrial through 
the modern period. The topical rather than purely 
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chronological approach is intended to provide. lati- 
tude for both the general student and the more spe- 
cialized 

Professors Echenberg and Randall 


101-314D TUDOR AND STUART ENGLAND. (6 
credits; Prerequisite: History 204D or consent of 
the instructor). Not given in 1977-78. A study of 
English society, politics, and thought from the end 
of the Middle Ages to the eighteenth century. 
Among the topics discussed are the developments 
of the English state: economic expansion; the 
religious revolution; the civil war and_ its 
consequences; the intellectual and __ social 
changes 

Professor Maxwell 


101-315D CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN HIS- 
TORY. (6 credits; Prerequisite: any course in Euro- 
pean history, e.g., 204D, 206D, 215D, 225D, 235D, 
or equivalent). Not given in 1977-78. This course 
will be devoted to a study of major developments in 
the 19th and early 20th centuries. Special emphasis 
will be given to the French Revolution, the rise of the 
working classes, liberalism, nationalism, imperial- 
ism and the European balance of power. 

Professor Petter 


101-318D A HISTORY OF JAPAN: (6 credits). A 
survey course in the history of Japan from the trans- 
mission of Buddhism (552 A.D.) to the 20th century, 
with particular attention to Modern Japan. 
Professor Ota 


101-319D THE MIDDLE EAST FROM 1798 TO 
1949. (6 credits; Prerequisite: History 209D or con- 
sent of instructor). Not given in 1977-78. Turkey, the 
eastern Arab lands, and Persia at the start of Euro- 
pean encroachment; the 19th century beginnings of 
modernization. The rise of Arab, Persian, and Turk- 
ish nationalism as a reaction to European imperial- 
ism. World War | and its Middle Eastern legacy. 
Interwar political developments. World War II and 
after, to the establishment of the State of Israel. 
Professor Verdery (of the Institute of Islamic 
Studies). 


101-322B CANADA AND THE AMERICAN PRES- 
ENCE SINCE 19339. (3 credits; Prerequisite: History 
202D or consent of instructor). An examination of 
Canada's relationship with the United States in the 
modern era. Emphasis will be placed upon diplo- 
matic, military, cultural, and economic facets of this 
relationship. 

Professor Francis 


101-325D WESTERN EUROPE FROM THE 
RENAISSANCE TO THE 18th CENTURY. (6 
credits). A study of the development of political 
and social institutions, religion and culture, e.g. 
the ltallan communes and __ principalities; 
humanism; the Reformation; the scientific revolu- 
tion of the 18th century; the changing character of 
social classes, the development of absolutism; the 
critical thought of the 18th century. 

Professor Maxwell 
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101-326D RUSSIA IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TYRY. (6 credits). A survey of Russian and Soviet 
history from the reign of Nicholas I! to the present, 
with particular emphasis on the development of the 
revolutionary movement prior to 1905, the First 
World War, the fall of the tsarist regime, the revolu- 
tions of 1917, Lenin and the Comintern, Trotsky and 
the rise of Stalin, collectivization and the purges, 
Nazi-Soviet relations and the Second World War, 
and the changes in Soviet society after Stalin. (Not 
open to students who have previously taken 216A 
or 406D). 

Professor Boss 


101-331D EMERGING MODERN AMERICA, 
1877-1945. (6 credits; Prerequisite: History 211A 
and 221B or consent of the instructor. This course is 
not open to candidates who have previously taken 
History 311A and/or History 321B). The develop- 
ment of society in the United States from the end of 
Reconstruction until the death of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Emphasis is placed on the impact of industriali- 
zation and urbanization, the growth to world power, 
and the various movements of reform, including 
Populism, Progressivism, and the New Deal. 
Professor Riggs 


101-332D CANADA AND THE BIRTH OF CON- 
FEDERATION. (6 credits; Prerequisite: History 
202D or equivalent or consent of the instructor). 
This course will examine the social, cultural, political 
and constitutional development of Canada from 
1840 to 1896. Particular attention will be given to the 
effect of federal policy on regional development, the 
interaction of the various sections of Canada, and 
on church and state relations 

Professor LaPierre 


101-334D THE COMING OF THE FIRST WORLD 
WAR. (6 credits; Prerequisite: Any course in mod- 
ern European History). Not given in 1977-78. While 
this course will deal principally with the diplomatic 
relations between the major European Powers and 
the various crises which disturbed European peace, 
it will also attempt to examine the political and social 
Structure of the Great Powers and the bearing this 
had upon the course of international diplomacy. 
Professor Petter 


101-336D A HISTORY OF FRANCE SINCE 1789. 
(6 credits). A study of the major social, political, and 
Cultural changes which France has undergone since 
the Revolution. Special emphasis will be placed on 
the struggle between religious and anti-clerical (or 
anti-religious) forces in the nineteenth century, on 
the history of revolutionary movements of the Left 
and of the Right, and on the transformations of these 
phenomena in the contemporary period. 

Professor Hellman 


101-341D THEMES IN THE SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1830-1940. (6 credits; Prerequisite: History 211A 
and 221B or consent of instructor). Not given in 


HISTORY 


1977-78. The course is designed to examine a num- 
ber of closely related themes in the socio-economic 
history of the United States in the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. The emphasis in the course will be on the 
processes of industrialization and urbanization and 
their impact on American life and institutions, includ- 
ing the Church, the family, education, labour organi- 
zations and the working classes, the professions, 
and literature. 

Professor Randall 


101-342A THE HISTORY OF CANADA’s 
EXTERNAL RELATIONS: 1867-1939. (3 credits: 
Prerequisite: History 202D). This course will 
examine the historical development of Canadian 
external relations before World War II. Particular 
emphasis will be placed on Canadian-American 
relations, Canadian-Imperial relations, the growth 
of Canadian diplomatic autonomy and participa- 
tion in the League of Nations. 

Professor Miller 


101-345D FRANCE IN THE 17th AND 18th CEN- 
TURIES. (6 credits) Selected topics in French inter- 
nal history from the end of the Wars of Religion to 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. Topics to be 
selected after discussion with the class; emphasis 
to be placed on class participation, class presenta- 
tions and class discussion. (A reading knowledge of 
French is essential). 

Professor Boulle 


101-347D THE JEWS IN MODERN TIMES. (6 
credits; Prerequisite: History 207D). A study of the 
various institutional, social and political responses 
of the Jews from 1492 to the present. Among the 
topics discussed are the marrano experience, 
enlightenment and reform movements, emancipa- 
tion, and demographic changes. 

Professor Hundert 


101-349A HEALTH AND THE HEALER IN WEST- 
ERN HISTORY. (3 credits; this course is not open 
to candidates who have previously taken History 
429D or 409A). Not given in 1977-78. This course 
traces the natural history of health and disease and 
the development of the healing arts, from antiquity 
to the beginning of modern times, focussing on that 
group of cultures which gave rise to ‘‘western”’ 
medicine. Use of a sociological and anthropological 
perspective invites students to see health and heal- 
ing as gradually evolving aspects of society and cul- 
ture. 

Professor Bates (of the Department of the His- 
tory of Medicine) 


101-352D EMERGENCE OF ENGLISH CANADA, 
1791-1867. (6 credits; Prerequisite: History 202D or 
consent of instructor). This course will be primarily 
concerned with the history of Upper Canada from its 
pioneer origins until Confederation. Special consid- 
eration will be given to immigration, urbanization 
and to relations with French Canada after the Union 
of 1841. 

Professor Senior 
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101-353D WAR AND SOCIETY IN CANADIAN 
HISTORY. (6 credits; Prerequisite: History 202D) 
Not given in 1977-78. The first half of this course will 
consist of lectures by members of the staff on vari- 
ous social problems which have arisen in the pursuit 
of war, the fighting of rebellions, the development of 
armed forces, and the attempts to cope with civil 
disobedience and terror. The second half of the 
course will be devoted to individual study through 
supervised and guided reading and research 

Staff 


101-355D GERMANY IN THE 19th CENTURY. (6 
credits; Prerequisite: History 235D or consent of the 
instructor). Not given in 1977-78. German political, 
constitutional and social history, 1740-1914 
Emphasis: the struggle of the two German Great 
Powers for control of Germany; Reform Era and 
Industrialization; the evolution of Prussian hegem- 
ony: diplomatic and social development leading to 
1914. 

Professor Hoffmann 


101-356B THE HABSBURGS IN EASTERN 
EUROPE 1526-1918. (3 credits; Prerequisite: a 
course in European, Russian or Ottoman history or 
by permission of the instructor). Not given in 1977- 
78. The expansion of the Habsburgs into Eastern 
Europe through the acquisition of Bohemia and 
Hungary; the Ottoman onslaught and the ensuing 
internal rebellions; the Counter-reformation and the 
Polish partition; nationality problems in the multina- 
tional state; attempts to satisfy national aspirations 
within a federal context; the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire at the end of the First World War. 


101-359A HEALTH AND THE HEALER IN MOD- 
ERN SOCIETY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Consent of 
instructor). A study and analysis of health and the 
healing professions in the 19th and 20th centuries, 
this course is designed to explore the rise of per- 
sonal, acute, medical treatment as the dominant 
form of health care in the 20th century. The histori- 
cal development of hospitals, medical education, 
various healing professions, and public health is 
compared in Great Britain, the United States and 
Canada. 

Professor Bates (of the Department of the His- 
tory of Medicine) 


101-362D THE WEST AND THE NORTH IN 
CANADIAN HISTORY. (6 credits; Prerequisite: 
History 202D). Not given in 1977-78. An examina- 
tion of British Columbia, the Prairie Provinces and 
the North from the period of exploration and settle- 
ment until the present day. Emphasis will be placed 
on social and economic development and on the 
relationship of these regions to Central Canada. 
Professor Thompson 


101-363D CONTEMPORARY CANADA, 1890- 
1970. (6 credits; Prerequisite: History 202D or 
equivalent, or consent of instructor). This course will 
study Canadian social and political development 
since 1890. It will give particular attention to reform 
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movements, third party protest, urbanization, 


regionalism, war, foreign policy (notably Canadian-_ 


American relations) and the Quiet Revolution. 
Professor Miller 


101-368D TRANSFORMATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA. 
(6 credits; Prerequisites: History 208D or consent of 
instructor). Not given in 1977-78. The transforma- 
tion of China's society and economy and of Chinese 
institutions and ideas since 1949, with special refer- 
ence to the dynamics of phased transition, both in 
conceptual approach and in actual practice. (Not 
open to students who have taken 101-468D). 
Professor Lin 


101-403D THE COMING OF THE QUIET REVO- 
LUTION. (6 credits; Prerequisite: Any course in 
Canadian or Québec history). Not given in 1977-78. 
Although this course will deal principally with the 
formation and development of social and economic 
groups in Québec since the twenties, it will also 
attempt to study the political-development in Qué- 
bec, its relation with the Canadian Federation and 
the impact it had upon the modern modernization of 
Québec Society in the last fifteen years. (A knowl- 
edge of French is required). 

Professor Roy 

(of the French Canada Studies Centre) 


101-405D THE HISTORY OF EUROPEAN 
THOUGHT SINCE THE RENAISSANCE. (6 cred- 
its). Not given in 1977-78. This course begins with 
the Renaissance and studies various trends in Euro- 
pean thought down to the present time. It is con- 
ducted primarily by means of discussions based on 
extensive reading in the sources — Erasmus, Luther, 
Descartes, Voltaire, Goethe, Comte, Marx, 
Nietzsche, Ellul, Beckett, etc. - and seeks an 
empathic understanding of each thinker as well as 4 
grasp of the historical context, and influence, of his 
thought 

Professor Hellman 


101-407D TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETY IN 
MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPE: A HISTORI- 
CAL SURVEY. (6 credits). The technological lead- 
ership of the East; the period of borrowing and 
advance in Europe, 12th-16th centuries; the expan- 
sion of Europe and its repercussion; technology as 
an instrument of power and welfare in 19th century 
Europe; the effects of the diffusion and adoption of 
European technology in the non-European world. 
Professor Bayley 


101-413D NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS AND 
RELIGION IN FRENCH CANADIAN LIFE AND 
SOCIETY. (6 credits; Prerequisite: History 202D or 
consent of instructor). Not given in 1977-78. An his- 
torical examination of the role and impact of “La 
race, la langue et la foi’’ in French Canadian history 
particularly in the 19th and 20th centuries. Special 
emphasis will be given to the study of the develop- 
ment of a national consciousness and of the living of 


it as seen through the political, social, economic and 
cultural evolution. 
Professor LaPierre 


101-414D GREAT BRITAIN FROM THE LATE 
VICTORIAN PERIOD. (6 credits: Prerequisite: His- 
tory 204D or consent of the instructor). This course 
examines the period after 1867, with particular 
emphasis on the changing character of party polit- 
ics, social and economic development, the growth 
of the welfare state, and the impact of imperialism 
and war 

Professor Petter 


101-415D CONTEMPORARY FRENCH INTEL- 
LECTUAL HISTORY. (6 credits). This study will 
survey selected twentieth century developments: 
Durkheim and the Positivist tradition, the socialisms 
of Jaurés and Péguy, the Action Frangaise, Bergson 
and the Catholic revival, the evolution of French 
Marxism, Mounier and the Personalists, the National 
Revolution of Vichy, Gaullism and Malraux, Existen- 
tialism, Christian-Marxism, the Structuralists 
Professor Hellman 


101-418D PROBLEMS IN MODERNIZATION OF 
JAPAN. (6 credits; Prerequisite: History 208D or 
318D, or consent of instructor). Not given in 1977- 
78. Political, social, ideological change, and war 
and diplomacy from the Imperial Restoration to the 
present. 

Professor Ota 


101-4200 FORMS OF PROTEST IN TRADI- 
TIONAL CHINA. (6 credits: Prerequisite: One prior 
course in Chinese history). An examination of the 
ideological and social roots and the forms of 
expression of protest in traditional China, at both the 
elite and popular levels. This course will be given in 
alternate years 

Professor Laffey 


101-428D CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN 
TWENTIETH CENTURY CHINA. (6 credits: Prere- 
quisite: History 308D or consent of instructor). Not 
given in 1977-78. Problems in the radical political 
and social transformation of China, as confronted 
and dealt with by twentieth-century revolutionary 
movements, particularly in the period from the May 
Fourth Movement to the present 

Professor Lin 


101-430D FRANCE AND THE AFRICANS: A HIS- 
TORY OF THEIR RELATIONS FROM 1700 TO 
THE PRESENT. (6 credits: Prerequisite: An intro- 
ductory course in either African or French history, 
and a reading knowledge of French). Not given in 
1977-78. An advanced study of the reciprocal 
nature of contacts between France and Africa south 
of the Sahara, the course will stress such topics as 
the slave trade, African resistance to French con- 
quest, colonial rule and its legacy 

Professor Echenberg 


101-435D GERMANY IN THE 20th CENTURY. (6 
credits; Prerequisite: History 235D or consent of 
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instructor). First World War: national and interna- 
tional aspects; another revolution arrested: 
unsolved problems; Weimar: economic crisis, frus- 
trated energies, and nationalism; rise of Hitler: struc- 
ture of the National Socialist state; blue-print for 
World Power; Second World War: attempts to over- 
throw Hitler; the revolt of conscience: defeat and 
division; the Cold War and the question of German 
unity; the two German states in the post-War era. 
Professor Hoffmann 


101-442D THE BEGINNINGS OF INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY IN CANADA. (6 credits; Prerequisite 
History 202D or consent of instructor). Not given in 
1977-78. Though focussed on Canada in the 19th 
century, this course will be a comparative one. It will 
examine Canadian society in reference to the British 
and American historical experience under certain 
themes such as population, economic growth, 
social structure, standard of living, technological 
and organizational diffusion, trade patterns and 
working class history 

Professor Rice 


101-443B COMMUNICATIONS, SOCIETY, AND 
PUBLIC POLICY IN CANADA. (3 credits; Prerequi- 
site: History 202D or consent of instructor), This 
course will be a study of the development of Cana- 
da's communication systems and its repercussions 
on the politicial, social and cultural life of Canadians. 
Professor LaPierre 


101-446B SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF RUSSIA IN THE AGE OF SERFDOM. (3 cred- 
its; Prerequisite: a course in Russian, East European 
or economic history or permission of the instructor). 
Not given in 1977-78. The agrarian problem in Rus- 
sia under the ancien régime from the mid-seven- 
teenth century to the end of the nineteenth century; 
the socio-economic consequences of dominance 
by the gentry; the slow pace of urbanization and the 
emergence of the intelligentsia; the emancipation of 
the serfs and the other reforms of the 1860s: the 
consequences of the reforms and the problems 
these left unsolved 


101-452D SOURCES OF CONFLICT IN CANA- 
DIAN HISTORY. (6 credits: Prerequisite: History 
202D). Not given in 1977-78. A study of the effect of 
sectionalism, regionalism, separatism and ethnic 
problems upon Canadian development since 1867. 
Themes will include Maritimes’ dissatisfaction, 
Western integration, the role and scope of ‘ethnic 
groups"’, religious divisions, the French Canadian 
presence, regional economic disparities and the 
impact of native peoples 

Professor LaPierre 


101-458D PROBLEMS IN TRADITIONAL CHI- 
NESE HISTORY. (6 credits: Prerequisite: History 
308D or the equivalent, or consent of the instructor) 
Not given in 1977-78. 

Professor Laffey 
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101-466B POLAND, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, AND 
THE USSR. (3 credits). Selected topics in Polish, 
Czech, and Soviet history. Not given in 1977-78. 


101-484D THE COMING OF THE FIRST WORLD 
WAR. (Honours section of History 334D). (6 credits; 
Prerequisite: Any course in Modern European His- 
tory). Not given in 1977-78 

Professor Petter 


101-485D CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN HIS- 
TORY. (Honours section of History 315D). (6 cred- 
its; Prerequisite: Any course in European History). 
Not given in 1977-78. 

Professor Petter 


HISTORY 101-417D 471D, 474D, 476D, 478D, 
480D, 481D, 483D, 486D, 488D, 489D, 490D, 
491D, 493D, 497D. Honours Subjects and Semi 
nars 


401-001 HISTORY AND HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
(Non-credit optional series of lectures). A series of 
lectures by the members of the Department devoted 
to the place of history in the social sciences, the 
methodology of historical studies and the relation of 
history to the humanities and to the sciences. Lec- 
tures will be primarily designed for Upper year Hon- 
ours students in History — but lectures will be open 
to interested students. 

Members of the Department 


Honours Seminars 


101-417D SEMINAR: TRADITION AND CHANGE 
IN CHINA. (6 credits; Prerequisite: History 208D or 
308D. Open only to East Asian Studies Honours stu- 
dents. History Honours students register under the 
course number 101-497D) 

Professor Laffey 


101-471D SEMINAR: THE UNITED STATES IN 
AN AGE OF INDUSTRY, 1865-1910. (6 credits). 
Professor Randall 


101-472D SEMINAR: ECONOMY AND SOCIETY 
IN BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 1760-1867. (6 
credits). 

Professor Rice 


101-473D SEMINAR: CANADIAN HISTORY: ITS 
METHODOLOGY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY. (6 
credits). Not given in 1977-78. A reading knowledge 
of French is essential. 

Staff 


101-474D SEMINAR: ENGLISH HISTORY, 1688 
to 1870. (6 credits). 
Professor Senior 


101-476D SEMINAR: THE RUSSIAN REVOLU- 
TION IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE. (6 cred- 
its). 

Professor Boss 


101-477D SEMINAR IN JEWISH HISTORY. (6 
credits). 
Professor Hundert 
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101-478D SEMINAR: POLITICS AND SOCIETY 
IN 20th CENTURY BRITAIN. (6 credits). 
Professor Petter 


101-480D SEMINAR: CAPITALISM AND 
EMPIRE: THE WORLD IN THE AGE OF EURO- 
PEAN DOMINATION. (6 credits). 

Professors Boulle and Echenberg 


101-481D SEMINAR: UNITED STATES IN THE 
COLONIAL ERA. (6 credits). 
Professor Riggs 


101-483D SEMINAR: THE HISTORY OF MONT- 
REAL. (6 credits; Prerequisites: History 202D and 
other courses on French Canada or consent of 
instructor) 

Professor Young 


101-486D SEMINAR: AFRICA AND THE TWO 
WORLD WARS. (6 credits). Not given in 1977-78. 
Professor Echenberg 


101-488D SEMINAR: MODERN FRENCH INTEL- 
LECTUAL HISTORY. (6 credits). 
Professor Hellman 


101-489D SEMINAR: PROBLEMS IN GERMAN 
HISTORY IN THE 20th CENTURY. (6 credits). Not 
given in 1977-78. 

Professor Hoffmann 


101-490D HONOURS TUTORIAL. (6 credits) 
101-491D HONOURS TUTORIAL. (6 credits). 


101-493D SEMINAR: TOPICS IN CANADIAN 
SOCIAL HISTORY. (6 credits). 
Professor LaPierre 


101-494D SEMINAR: POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
IDEAS IN TUDOR AND STUART BRITAIN. (6 
credits). Not given in 1977-78. 

Professor Maxwell 


101-495D SEMINAR: FRANCE DURING THE 
ANCIEN REGIME. (6 credits). Not given in 1977- 
78. 

Professor Boulle 


101-496D SEMINAR: REVOLUTIONARY MOVE- 
MENT IN RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. (6 credits). Not given in 1977-78. 


101-497D SEMINAR: TRADITION AND CHANGE 
IN CHINA. (6 credits; Prerequisite: History 208D 
and 308D or consent of the instructor. 

Professor Laffey 


The following course(s) may be chosen by History 
Major and Honours students as part of their pro- 
grams: 


135-356D JEWISH LABOUR MOVEMENT. (6 
credits). 
Professor Orenstein 


157-200A INTRODUCTION TO QUEBEC SOCI- 
ETY. (3 credits). 
Professor LaPierre 


: 
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157-220B INTRODUCTION TO QUEBEC HIS- 
TORY. (3 credits). 
Professor Roy 


157-300A CULTURAL HISTORY OF QUEBEC I. 
(3 credits) 
Professor Lamonde 


157-303A SOCIAL HISTORY OF QUEBEC 1867- 
1921. (3 credits) 
Professor Roy 


157-310B CULTURAL HISTORY OF QUEBEC II. 
(3 credits). 
Professor Lamonde 


157-313B SOCIAL HISTORY OF QUEBEC 1921- 
1960. (3 credits) 
Professor Roy 


157-470D MASS CULTURE AND MASS MEDIA 
IN QUEBEC. (6 credits) 
Professor Lamonde 


HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 


Co-ordinator: W.R. SHEA (Philosophy) 

Co-ordinating Committee; DONALD G. BATES 
(Medicine); VALENTIN BOSS (History); MARIO 
BUNGE (Philosophy); MAXWELL J. DUNBAR 
(Marine Science); RAYMOND KLIBANSKY (Phi- 
losophy); ROLF SATTLER (Biology); PHILIP 
TEIGEN (Osler Library). 


Room 559, Bronfman Building 
1001 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal, P.Q., H3A 1G5 
Tel.: 392-4517, 392-5149 


History and Philosophy of Science at McGill is an 
interdisciplinary B.A. program that aims at providing 
Students from the Faculties of Arts and Science with 
the opportunity of studying the development of sci- 
€nce and discussing the nature of the scientific 
method and the impact of science and technology 
on society. 


MAJOR PROGRAM 


There is no prerequisite for admission into the Major 
Program in History and Philosophy of Science. The 
program requires that the student take 30 credits in 
History and Philosophy of Science of which 3 must 
be “advanced courses’ (400 level), and 24 credits 
in NO more than three fields usually in the physical, 
biological, or social sciences to be determined with 
the program adviser 


All students who wish to Major in the History and 
Philosophy of Science must register with the 
Major's Advisers. Further information may be 
obtained from Prof. Valentin Boss (History), 392- 
5184 and Prof. William R. Shea (Philosophy), 392- 
4517. 


HISTORY AND PHISSSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


HONOURS PROGRAM 


Honours students are expected to take a minimum 
of 42 credits in History and Philosophy of Science. 
These must include 5 of the following courses: 107- 
220A, 107-221B, 107-324A, 107-325B, 107-504A, 
107-505B, 107-590A, 107-591B, 101-239A. plus 2 
tutorial seminars. Each student has the opportunity 
to construct within the Honours program a concen- 
tration focussed on a particular field of interest, such 
as The Scientific Revolution in the 17th Century. The 
Rise of the Mechanical Philosophy, Newtonian Sci- 
ence, Scientific Institutions in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries 

Students who wish to register in the Honours pro- 
gram should consult with Professor William R. Shea, 
(Philosophy) 392-4517, or Professor Valentin Boss 
(History) 392-5184. 


Course Descriptions 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

151-358A INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH 
151-359B HISTORY OF ARCHEOLOGICAL THE- 
ORY 

BIOLOGY 

177-346A PHILOSOPHY OF BIOLOGY 

177-347B HISTORY OF BIOLOGY 

177-246A MODERN BIOLOGY AND THE PRE- 
DICAMENT OF MAN 

HISTORY 


101-239A HISTORY OF SCIENCE FROM BACON 
TO NEWTON AND LEIBNIZ (Not given in 1977- 
78). 


101-2398 HISTORY OF SCIENCE FROM NEW- 
TON TO THE END OF THE 18TH CENTURY 


101-349A HEALTH AND THE HEALER IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE WEST (Not given in 1977-78) 


101-359A HEALTH AND THE HEALER IN MOD- 
ERN SOCIETY 


101-407D TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETY IN 
MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN EUROPE: A HIS- 
TORICAL SURVEY 

MATHEMATICS 


189-338B TOPICS IN THE HISTORY AND PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS 


PHILOSOPHY 


107-220A INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, Part I 


107-221B INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, Part II 


107-321D PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 
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107-322D METHOD AND METAPHYSICS IN THE 
SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION (Not given in 1977- 
78) 


107-324A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE | 
(Not given in 1977-78) 


107-325B PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE Il 
(Not given in 1977-78) 


107-332A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
107-502A METAPHYSICS | 
107-503B METAPHYSICS II 


107-526A SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
17TH CENTURY | 


107-527B SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
17TH CENTURY II 


107-498A,B TUTORIALS 
107-499D TUTORIALS 


PHYSICS 


198-200D IDEAS AND CONCEPTS OF MODERN 
PHYSICS 


198-224B PHYSICS OF MUSIC 


PSYCHOLOGY 

204-403A MODERN PSYCHOLOGY IN HISTORI- 
CAL PERSPECTIVE 

RELIGION 

206-340B RELIGION AND THE SCIENCES 


SOCIOLOGY 


166-219B SOCIOLOGY OF INNOVATION AND 
CULTURAL CHANGE 


166-225B MEDICINE AND HEALTH IN MODERN 
SOCIETY 


166-235A TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETY 
166-325B SOCIOLOGY OF SCIENCE 


HUMANISTIC STUDIES 


Adviser: Professor Szanto, 
Department of Comparative Literature 
3495 Peel St., 

Montreal, PQ, H3A 1W7 

Telephone 392-5452 


18 credits in one language (Latin, Greek, German, 
Italian, Russian, Spanish); 6 credits in Social Sci- 
ence; 30 credits in no more than three humanities 
departments (languages other than one already 
chosen, Philosophy, English, French, History, Jew- 
ish Studies, Music, and Religion). 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
STUDIES PROGRAM 


The Industrial Relations Major is designed for the 
undergraduate student who wishes to earn a B.A. 
degree with a concentration of courses chosen from 
various disciplines that are related to Industrial Rela- 
tions. The main economic and social forces which 
affect the employer-employee relationship are 
examined in a theoretical and practical setting. The 
student can choose from a wide range of courses in 
deciding how he or she will constitute the program, 
being able to concentrate to an extent in the area of 
industrial relations which interests him or her. The 
Faculty of Management offers a similar Major, lead- 
ing to the B. Com. degree. 


Note: Changes are currently being made in this 
program. See an Adviser for a complete 
Program Description. 


Advisers: Sociology Option — Professor Michael 
Smith, Room 735, Leacock Building, 392-5180; 
Economics Option — Professor S. Ingerman, 419 
Leacock Bidg., 392-5238 -— Professor L. Soder- 
strom, 427 Leacock Bldg., 392-5234. 


General Office, Room 514, Samuel Bronfman Build- 
ing, 1001 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, P.Q. H3A 
1G5. Telephone: 392-3077. 


Industrial Relations majors must choose either the 
Economics or the Sociology option. 


SOCIOLOGY OPTION 


Economics: 154-200D 

Management: 279-294A or B, 279-491D, 279- 
492A, 279-494B 

*Sociology: 166-235A, 166-312B, 166-223B, 
350A, 417B, 420D, 463B 


ECONOMICS OPTION 


Economics: 154-200D, 154-306D, 154-317D, 
154-426D 

Management: 279-294A or B, 279-491D, 279- 
492A, 279-494B 

*Sociology: 166-312B, 166-235B 


In addition to the required courses listed above 
nine (9) credits must be selected by students in both 
streams from the options listed below: 

History: 101-202A, 203B, 221B or 331D, 363D, 
403D 

Political Science: 160-320A, 321B, 325D, 327A, 
337B 

Economics: 154-321D, 426D, 306D 

*Sociology: 166-217A, 222A, 223B, 235A, 312B, 
337B, 350A, 353A, 410B, 417B, 420D, 463A,B 

Management: 279-393A, 394B, 493B, 501B, 
278-688B 

Labour Law: 279-494B 


*Sociology: 166-210A, 212A or 214B are prerequi- 
sites to all Sociology courses. If a student has not 


taken it, it can be taken as an Arts option towards 
the B.A. but not as part of the Major Requirements. 


NOTE: Please check departmental entries to 
determine whether or not a course 
will be offered. 


Course Descriptions 
(MANAGEMENT) 


NOTE: 1) Arts and Science Students: Manage- 
ment courses listed in this Announce- 
ment count as elective courses from 
another faculty (maximum of 18 credits 
allowed unless a student has special 
permission from the Associate Dean), 

2) Industrial Relations Majors: Students 
enrolled in the Industrial Relations Major 
may exceed the maximum of 18 outside 
credits (see (1) above) If they are taking 
Management courses approved by their 
Adviser as forming part of the Major pro- 
gram. Such students may not select any 
other courses that are outside the Facul- 
ties of Arts and of Science 


279-294A,B INTRODUCTION TO INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. (3 credits). An introduction to the 
problems of labour-management relations, the 
Structure, function and government of labour 
unions, labour legislation, the collective bargaining 
process, and the public interest in industrial rela- 
tions. 

Professor Bairstow 


279-394B COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. (3 cred- 
its). (279-294A is a prerequisite, students who have 
not taken Introduction to Industrial Relations will not 
be admitted.) This course is designed for those stu- 
dents who wish to study the principles of collective 
bargaining in Canada and abroad. It deals with the 
Structure of the bargaining parties and the structure 
of bargaining itself. It is problem oriented and relies 
heavily on empirical data and case problems. 
Professor Bairstow 


279-491D INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN PRAC- 
TICE. (6 credits). The object of this course is to 
give the students an Opportunity to apply the 
knowledge that they have gained in their Industrial 
Relations Program. Students in this course will be 
encouraged to come to grips with a wide range of 
problems in industrial relations theory, policy and 
practice. This is achieved by means of guided 
reading and small discussion groups, mock 
collective bargaining sessions, contact with 
practioners in the field and problem-oriented 
research assignments. (Compulsory for Final Year 
Industrial Relations Majors. Others by permission 
of the instructor). 

Professor Goldenberg 


279-492A PUBLIC POLICY IN INDUSTRIAL REL- 
ATIONS. (3 credits). Collective bargaining and pub- 
lic policy towards Industrial Relations. Emphasis is 
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placed on recent public investigations into labour 
relations in the federal and provincial jurisdictions 
International comparisons are included. 

Professor Woods 


279-494B LABOUR LAW. (3 credits). A general 
introduction to the basic concepts of labour law 
which are relevant to the practice of Industrial 
Relations. The Course will review the historical 
development of labour law in certain social and 
legal systems and examine more fully the 
combination of this development in the legislative 
enactment and jurisprudence of the Canadian 
jurisdictions and certain comparative foreign 
models. (Course open to Industrial Relations 
students only). 

Professor Keenan 


278-688B LABOUR RELATIONS IN THE PUBLIC 
SECTOR. (3 credits). This course covers labour rel- 
ations in a broad area of public services, federal, 
provincial, and municipal, as well as in the so-called 
quasi-public services such as hospitals, schools 
and government agencies and boards. Students will 
be encouraged to come to grips with some of the 
more contentious current issues in public service 
labour relations and compare and analyse the alter- 
native methods that have so far been evolved to 
deal with them. This course is open to MBA |! stu- 
dents who have completed 272-627A (Collective 
Bargaining) and to final year undergraduate stu- 
dents majoring in Industrial Relations. Others by 
permission of the instructor. 

Professor Goldenberg 


ITALIAN (132) 


Professor - ANTONIO D'ANDREA 

Associate Professors - MICHELANGELO PICONE, 
PAMELA D. STEWART (Acting Chairman) 

Assistant Professors — SERGIO M. GILARDINO, 
ENRICA ROSSETTI 

Lecturer - ANGELA SACCONAGHI 

Sessional Lecturer -CARMELA MINDEL 


Room 637, Samuel Bronfman Building, 1001 Sher- 
brooke St. West, Montreal, P.Q. H3A 1G5. General 
Telephone Number: 392-4567. 


MAJOR IN ITALIAN 


30 credits to be chosen from the following: Italian 
230D, 240D, 251A, 252B, 301A, 302B, 341A, 
342B, 351A, 352B, 401A, 402B, 451A, 452B, 461A, 
462B, 464B; 

12 credits: 2 compulsory courses, Italian 360D 
and 470D; 

12 other credits in Arts or Social Sciences sub- 
jects chosen in consultation with the Department. 

Prerequisites: see under individual courses. 

Adviser: Professor P.D. Stewart, Samuel 
Bronfman Building, Room 637-A, 392-4567. 
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HONOURS IN ITALIAN 


Admission to the Honours program in_ Italian 
requires departmental approval. Students wishing 
to register in the program should consult with the 
Department as early as possible 

Students may begin Honours in Italian in the Sec- 
ond year, instead of the First year, if in the opinion of 
the Department they are found qualified to do so 

Courses required: 36 credits to be chosen from 
the following: Italian 230D, 240D, 251A, 252B, 
301A, 302B, 341A, 342B, 351A, 352B, 401A, 402B, 
451A, 452B, 461A, 462B, 464B; 

12 credits: 2 compulsory courses, Italian 360D 
and 470D; 

6 credits: 1 compulsory tutorial, Italian 490D 

A minimum mark of 65% is required in each of 
the above listed courses 

Prerequisites: see under individual courses 

Adviser; Professor P.D. Stewart, Samuel 
Bronfman Building, Room 637-A, 392-4567 


JOINT HONOURS 


Students may combine Honours in Italian with Hon- 
ours in any one of the following subjects: English, 
French, German, Latin, Linguistics, Philosophy, 
Russian, Spanish. Admission to Joint Honours 
requires departmental approval. Students wishing 
to register in the program should consult with the 
Department as early as possible 

Students may register for Joint Honours in the 
Second year, instead of the First year, if in the opin- 
ion of the Departments they are found qualified to 
do so. 

Italian courses required: 36 credits to be chosen 
from the following: 230D, 240D, 251A, 252B, 301A, 
302B, 341A, 342B, 351A, 352B, 360D, 401A, 402B, 
451A, 452B, 461A, 462B, 464B, 470D. 

A minimum mark of 65% is required in each of 
the above listed courses 

Prerequisites: see under individual courses 

Adviser: Professor P.D. Stewart, Samuel 
Bronfman Building, Room 637-A, 392-4567. 


Course Descriptions 


Two sets of courses are offered by the Department: 

a ) Italian 132-200D, 205D, 210D, 215D, 230D, 
240D, 251A, 252B, 301A, 302B, 341A, 342B, 
351A, 352B, 360D, 401A, 402B, 451A, 452B, 
461A, 462B, 464B, 470D, 490D: courses 
intended for students wishing to learn, or 
improve their knowledge of the language, and 
to study Italian literature in the original; 

b) Italian 132-225D, 325A and 326B: courses on 
Italian literature given in English; Italian authors 
will be read in the original or in translation as 
preferred by students; knowledge of the Italian 
language is not required 


132-200D ITALIAN LANGUAGE INTENSIVE. (12 
credits; Texts: D'Andrea & Stewart, // manuale itali- 
ano; Mondadori’s Pocket Dictionary; Pratolini, // 
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quartiere: Mondadori; Soldati, ll vero Silvestri: 
Oscar Mondadori; Ginzburg, Valentino: Einaudi; 
D'Andrea & Stewart, Antologia italiana). For stu- 
dents who have had no opportunity to acquire any 
knowledge of Italian. Intensive language course, 
covering the first two levels in one year rather than 
the usual two. 

Miss Sacconaghi 


132-205D ITALIAN LANGUAGE FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. (6 credits; 3 hours and laboratory; Texts: 
D'Andrea & Stewart, // manuale italiano; Mondado- 
ri's Pocket Dictionary; Ginzburg, Valentino: 
Einaudi). Grammar, reading, dictation. Intensive 
practice in speech patterns and written structures. 
Conversation and composition. Visual material and 
selected readings will be used in describing the 
making of contemporary Italy. Opportunity for extra 
practice in Italian conversation is provided by the 
Department. 

Staff 


132-210D ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND CIVILIZA- 
TION. (9 credits; 5 hours; Prerequisites: Permission 
of the Department; Texts: D'Andrea & Stewart, /! 
manuale italiano; D'Andrea & Stewart, Antologia 
italiana; Pacifici, Italia: vita e cultura: Random 
House; Soldati, // vero Silvestri: Oscar Mondadori; 
Pratolini, // quartiere: Mondadori). Grammar, read- 
ing, conversation and composition. An outline of 
italian civilization. This course is intended to enable 
students who have no formal grounding in the Italian 
language, to obtain in one year the same level of 
competence as students who have taken CEGEP 
Intermediate Italian. 

Miss Sacconaghi 


132-215D INTRODUCTION TO ITALIAN LITER- 
ATURE. GRAMMAR. CONVERSATION, AND 
FREE COMPOSITION. (6 credits; Prerequisite: 
ltalian 205D or the equivalent; Texts: D'Andrea & 
Stewart, // manuale italiano; D'Andrea & Stewart, 
Antologia italiana; Dizionario Garzanti della lingua 
italinana; Sansone, Storia della letteratura italiana: 
Principato; Moravia, Gli indifferenti: Bompiani; 
Pratolini, // quartiere: Mondadori; Soldati, // vero 
Silvestri: Oscar Mondadori). A survey of Italian 
literature with special emphasis on some aspects 
of the Italian Novel. Reading of selected works 
and group discussion 

Staff 


132-225D MAIN TRENDS AND MAJOR WRIT- 
TERS OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. (6 credits, 1 
lecture hour and 2 conference hours). Not given in 
1977-78. Lectures are given in English. Readings in 
Italian or in translation, as preferred by students. 
This course is intended to give students, whether 
they know Italian or not, an insight into the main 
problems of the Italian literary tradition. 

Professor D’Andrea and Staff 


132-230D SURVEY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
(6 credits; Prerequisite: CEGEP Intermediate 
Italian, or permission of the Department; Texts: 


D'Andrea & Stewart, // manuale italiano, D'Andrea 
& Stewart, Antologia italiana; Dizionario Garzanti 
della lingua italiana; Calvino, Il barone rampante: 
Einaudi; Jovine, Signora Ava: Einaudi; Marchese, 
Panorama: La Nuova Italia: Sansone. Storia della 
letteratura italiana: Principato) Readings from 
representative works of Italian literature: special 


emphasis on the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries 


Professor Rossetti 


132-240D MANZONI AND THE ITALIAN LITERA- 
TURE OF THE “RISORGIMENTO“. (6 credits: Pre- 
requisite: CEGEP Intermediate Italian, or permission 
of the Department; Texts: Dizionario Garzanti della 
lingua italiana; Manzoni, | Promessi Sposi: Laterza: 
Nievo, Le confessioni di un Italiano: Petrini: San- 
sone, Storia della letterature italiana Principato) 
The Italian Romantic movement and its social and 
political background. The intellectual life of Alessan- 
dro Manzoni as reflected in his novel, | Promessi 
Sposi. 

Professors Gilardino and Rossetti 


132-251A THE COMMEDIA DELL’ARTE“. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: CEGEP Intermediate Italian, or 
permission of the Department: Texts: Dizionario 
Garzanti della lingua italiana; D'Amico, Storia del 
teatro drammatico: Garzanti: D'Andrea & Stewart. 
Antologia italiana) Playhouses, actors, stage tech- 
niques, masks and scenarios of the ‘‘Commedia 
dell’arte.*' 

Professor Stewart 


132-252B ITALIAN DRAMA FROM GOLDONI TO 
PIRANDELLO. (3 credits: Prerequisite: Italian 
251A, or permission of the Department, Texts: 
Dizionario Garzanti della lingua italiana; D'Amico, 
Storia del teatro drammatico: Garzanti: Goldoni, // 
Teatro Comico, La Bottega del Caffé, || Bugiardo, La 
Locandiera, | Rusteghi, Il Ventaglio: Signorelli; 
Pirandello, Sei Personaggi in cerca d'autore, Enrico 
IV; Mondadori). A study of drama in Italy from the 
eighteenth to the twentieth century, with emphasis 
on Goldoni and Pirandello. 

Professor Stewart 


132-301A LEOPARDI AND THE ITALIAN 
POETRY OF THE 19th CENTURY. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: Italian 230D, 240D, 251A or 252B, or 
permission of the Department). Readings from 
Leopardi's Canti and from representative works of 
other nineteenth-century poets. 

Professor Picone 


132-302B CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN PROSE. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: Italian 230D, 240D, 251A, or 
252B, or permission of the Department). Italian nov- 
elists, playwrights, diarists, and essayists from 1945 
to the present in the context of the Italian post-war 
society. 

Professor Gilardino 


132-325A DANTE AND THE MIDDLE AGES. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: Italian 225D, or permission of 
the Department). Not given in 1977-78. Lectures are 
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given in English. Readings in Italian or in translation, 
as preferred by students. Students are not required 
to take language courses as prerequisites, Special 
emphasis will be placed on the history of ideas and 
on the cultural contacts of Italy with England and 
France during the Middle Ages 

Professor D’Andrea and Staff 


132-326B THE RENAISSANCE: PETRARCH, 
BOCCACCIO, AND MACHIAVELLI. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: Italian 225D, or permission of the 
Department). Not given in 1977-78. Lectures are 
given in English. Readings in Italian or in translation, 
as preferred by students. Students are not required 
to take language courses as prerequisites. Special 
emphasis will be placed on the history of ideas and 
on the cultural contacts of Italy with England and 
France during the Renaissance 

Professor D’Andrea and Staff 


132-341A STRUCTURE OF THE ITALIAN 
LANGUAGE. (3 credits: Prerequisite: Italian 230D, 
240D, 251A or 252B, or permission of the 
Department). A description of the main phonolog- 
ical, morphological and syntactic aspects of the 
Italian language 

Professor Picone 


132-342B HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN LAN- 
GUAGE. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Italian 341A, or 
permission of the Department). An outline of the his- 
tory of language from its origins to modern times, 
with special emphasis on prose 

Professor Picone 


132-351A ARIOSTO’S ORLANDO FURIOSO. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: Italian 230D, 240D, 251A or 
252B, or permission of the Department). The chi 
valresque genre and the courtly life of the Renais- 
sance. Readings from Pulci’s Morgante, Boiardo's 
Orlando innamorato, Castiglione'’s Cortegiano, and 
from the Orlando Furioso. 

Professor Gilardino 


132-352B FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE 
BAROQUE AGE: TASSO: THE ITALIAN PROSE 
FROM THE LATE 16th TO THE EARLY 18th 
CENTURY. (3 credits: Prerequisite: Italian 351A, 
Or permission of the Department). The crisis of the 
Italian Renaissance and Tasso's Gerusalemme 
Liberata. Literary criticism; erudition: scientific and 
philosophical prose from Galileo to Vico 
Professor Gilardino 


132-360D SEMINAR ON ITALIAN STYLISTICS 
AND COMPOSITION. (6 credits: 2 lecture hours 
per week and report on special assignment: Prere- 
quisite: Permission of the Department). Intensive 
practice in stylistics and composition, with special 
emphasis on literary style. Seminar discussions on 
exercises and papers submitted by the students. 
Oral dissertations on various subjects, mainly of a 
literary character, prepared and delivered by stu- 
dents. 

Miss Sacconaghi 
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132-401A VERGA AND THE “VERISMO”. (3 
credits; Prerequisites: Italian 230D, 240D, 251A or 
252B, or permission of the Department). The realis- 
tic movement in Italian narrative prose (end of the 
19th and beginning of the 20th century), with special 
emphasis on the novels and short stories of its main 
representative, Giovanni Verga. 

Professor Rossetti 


132-402B MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: Italian 401A, or permission of 
the Department). Not given in 1977-78. A study of 
representative works of major Italian twentieth-cen- 
tury authors 

Professor Gilardino 


132-451A BOCCACCIO AND THE ITALIAN NOV- 
ELLA. (3 credits, Prerequisite: Italian 230D, 240D, 
251A or 252B, or permission of the Department). A 
study of Boccaccio's Decameron and of the Italian 
narrative prose up to the sixteenth century. 
Professor Stewart 


132-452B THE ITALIAN DRAMA OF THE REN- 
AISSANCE. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Italian 451A, or 
permission of the Department). The role of Human- 
ism in the revival of Drama. Secular and religious 
festivals. The audience and the stage. Representa- 
tive works of the major playwrights. 

Professor Stewart 


132-461A DANTE: THE DIVINE COMEDY. (3 
credits; Prerequisites: Italian 230D, 240D, 251A or 
252B, or the equivalent, and permission of the 
Department). The structure and intellectual back- 
ground of the Divine Comedy: a reading and inter- 
pretation of the poem; a discussion of the main 
trends in contemporary Dante scholarship. 
Professor Picone 


132-462B PETRARCH AND PETRARCHISM. (3 
credits; Prerequisites: Italian 230D, 240D, 251A or 
252B, or the equivalent, and permission of the 
Department.) Not given in 1977-78. Petrarch’s life, 
his temperament, his works; a reading and interpre- 
tation of his lyrical poetry; an account of his influ- 
ence as a lyric poet in Italy and abroad. 

Professor D’Andrea 


132-464B MACHIAVELLI: THE PRINCE. (3 cred- 
its; Prerequisites: Italian 230D, 240D, 251A or 252B, 
or the equivalent, and permission of the Depart- 
ment). An analysis of the text of The Prince 
Selected readings from Machiavelli's other works 
Professor D’Andrea 


132-470D SEMINAR ON ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
(6 credits; 2 lecture hours per week and report on 
special assignment; Prerequisite: permission of the 
Department). Students will be assigned a reading 
program designed to integrate their knowledge of 
Italian literature, and will be required to take part in 
weekly seminar discussions with Staff members. 
Professor D’Andrea and Staff 


132-490D TUTORIAL. (6 credits; Prerequisite: For 
U3 Honours students only). Every student will be 
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entrusted to a Tutor. The Tutor will meet the student 
regularly during the term to discuss special assign- 


ments (readings, essays, etc.). 
Professor Gilardino 


JEWISH STUDIES PROGRAM (135) 


Professor - HARRY M. BRACKEN 

Associate Professor - RUTH WISSE (Chairman) 

Assistant Professors - SEYMOUR EPSTEIN; LAW- 
RENCE KAPLAN; BARRY LEVY; YEHUDI LINDE- 
MAN; EUGENE ORENSTEIN 

Lecturers GERSHON HUNDERT; SHIMON LEVY 

Sessional Lecturer —L. TENCER 


Room 103, 3511 Peel Street, 

Montreal, PQ, H3A 1W7, 

Telephone 392-5969 

The Jewish Studies Program, established in 1968, 
offers an interdisciplinary approach to Jewish learn- 
ing. It includes: 


— aselection of courses which will enable the stu- 
dent not majoring in Jewish Studies to broaden 
his or her knowledge of Jewish history and cul- 
ture; 

— elementary, intermediate and advanced courses 
in Jewish languages — Hebrew, Yiddish, and 
Aramaic. In the case of the first two, this includes 
attention to both spoken idiom and written texts. 
specialized courses in the various disciplines 
that comprise Jewish Studies for the student 
who has specific academic interests; 

— comprehensive undergraduate majors and hon- 
ours programs, culminating in advanced semi- 
nars and tutorials for students contemplating 
careers in the various and ramified fields of 
Judaica. The Honours program in Jewish Stud- 
ies will give the student the necessary linguistic, 
textual and bibliographical knowledge to enable 
him or her to pursue graduate work in Jewish 
Studies 


— courses interpreting Hebrew and Yiddish litera- 


ture and culture for those with no linguistic prep- 
aration. 


MAJOR IN JEWISH STUDIES 


A major consists of 54 approved credits distributed 
as follows: 


1) Completion of third year level of instruction in a 
Jewish language. (When a student is able to 
demonstrate competence in a Jewish language 
that student may be permitted to substitute 
other courses for all or part of the language 
requirement.) 


2) Nine credits from one of the following options: 
Option A: History 101-207D plus Jewish 
Studies 135-211A 
Option B: Any three of the following: Jewish 
Studies 135-211A, 135-212B, 135-213A of 
135-214B 


3) The remaining 27 credits will be planned in 
consultation with the adviser. 


HONOURS IN JEWISH STUDIES 


An honours consists of 66 approved credits distrib- 
uted as follows: 


1) Each honours student will complete at least one 
Jewish language at the third year level of 
instruction. (When a student is able to demon- 
Strate Competence in a Jewish language that 
student may be permitted to substitute other 
courses for all or part of the language require- 
ment.) 


2) Nine credits from one of the following options: 
Option A History 101-207D plus Jewish 
Studies 135-211A. 

Option B: Any three of the following: Jewish 
Studies 135-211A, 135-212B, 135-213A or 
135-214B 


3) The remaining 39 credits will be planned in 
consultation with the adviser 


4) Each Honours student will prepare a senior the- 
sis under the direction of a staff member usu- 
ally in conjunction with a seminar or tutorial 


5) Honours students are expected to achieve a 
grade of ‘'B’’ or higher in every Jewish Studies 
course. 


Major/Honours Adviser: 
Professor Lawrence Kaplan 392-5969, 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
PROGRAMMING 


1) Many of the courses in Jewish Studies are rela- 
ted to other departments — e.g. History, Reli 
gion, Comparative Literature. There are also 
related courses in other departments which stu- 
dents specializing in certain areas of Jewish 
Studies might be encouraged to include in their 
programs, e.g. Classical Greek, Arabic, Theo- 
ries of Literature, etc. 


2) Students wishing to arrange joint honours pro- 
grams may normally do so in consultation with 
the appropriate departments 


Jewish Teacher Training Program 


This program was established in 1973 in the Faculty 
of Education in conjunction with the Jewish Studies 
Program. The goal is to train teactters of Jewish 
Studies for the elementary and secondary school 
levels through exposure to educational theory and 
methodology and courses in Jewish Studies. A 
B.Ed. with Jewish Studies as a specialization is 
available. In addition, a B.A. (Jewish Studies major) 
may be pursued under the guidance of the Jewish 
Teacher Training Program with a view to completion 


JEWISH STUDIES PROGRAM 


of a Jewish Studies diploma program in the Faculty 
of Education. 

Further information may be obtained by contact- 
ing the Director, Professor Seymour Epstein at 392- 
8257. 


Course Descriptions 


NOTE: e denotes a course NOT being offered in 
1977-78. 


E JEWISH LANGUAGES (Advanced level 
courses and literature courses are listed in the 
appropriate areas) 


135-220D INTRODUCTORY HEBREW. (6 credits) 
Staff 


135-280D INTRODUCTORY YIDDISH. (6 credits) 
Concentrated introduction to spoken and written 
Yiddish. Selected readings in Yiddish literature. 

Mr. Tencer 


135-320D INTERMEDIATE HEBREW (6 credits) 
Staff 


135-380D INTERMEDIATE YIDDISH. (6 credits: 
Prerequisite: 135-280D or permission of instructor). 
This course is designed to develop the student's 
language skills upon completion of the text College 
Yiddish (Vol. 1). Selected texts reflecting the devel- 
opment of American Yiddish literature will be stud- 
ied. 

Professors Orenstein and Wisse 


135-506A ARAMAIC LANGUAGE. (3 credits: Pre- 
requisite: Fluency in Hebrew). Introduction to classi- 
cal Aramaic, primarily the dialects used by Jews: 
Biblical Aramaic, Qumran Aramaic, Samaritan. Pal- 
estinian and Babylonian Talmudic. The approach 
will be comparative enabling the acquisition of read- 
ing skills in these dialects. Texts will be selected 
from Aramaic Bible translations and interpretations 
Professor B. Levy 


Il. CIVILIZATION COURSES 
(Introductory courses with no language or Judaica 
prerequisite) 


135-211A JEWISH STUDIES |: THE BIBLICAL 
PERIOD. (3 credits). The history, literature and 
beliefs of Judaism's formative period. Both Biblical 
and non-Biblical materials will be studied. The 
Bible will be approached in the context of cognate 
literatures of the Ancient Near East; non-Biblical 
documents will be analysed for their bearing on 
the Jewish tradition. All texts will be read in 
English 

Professor B. Levy 


135-212B JEWISH STUDIES II: THE TALMUDIC 
PERIOD. (3 credits). The history, literature and 
intellectual developments in Judaism during late 
antiquity. Special emphasis will be placed on 
rabbinic literature e.g. Babylonian Talmud, 
Palestinian Talmud, the midrashim both as literary 
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works and for the light they shed on the events 
and ideologies of the period. All texts and 
discussions will be in English. 

Professor Kaplan 


135-213A JEWISH STUDIES III: THE MEDIEVAL 
PERIOD. (3 credits). The history, literature and intel- 
lectual developments in Judaism during the medie- 
val period. Special emphasis will be placed upon 
the interaction between religious ideologies and his- 
torical events as illustrated for example by (a) the 
Karaite-Rabbanite conflict at the beginning of the 
medieval era; (b) the controversies surrounding the 
writings of Maimonides at the height of the medieval 
era: (c) the Sabbatian debacle at the close of the 
medieval era. All texts will be read in English 

Professor Kaplan 


135-214B JEWISH STUDIES IV: THE MODERN 
PERIOD. (3 credits). The intellectual and social 
developments resulting from Jewry's confrontation 
with modernity. Special emphasis will be placed on 
Hasidism, Haskalah and on the national and social 
movements sparked by the Enlightenment’s failure 
to answer the Jewish question. All texts will be read 
in English. 

Professor Orenstein 


101-207D A HISTORY OF THE JEWS FROM 
LATE CLASSICAL TIMES TO THE PRESENT. (6 
credits; Prerequisite: History 105D possibly concur- 
rently is recommended). A general introductory 
level survey of the history of the Jewish people from 
late classical times to the present in the context of 
general world history. Emphasis will be placed on 
general trends and developments and special atten- 
tion will be paid to areas of major Jewish settle- 
ments. The first term will deal with the period up to 
1492, while the second term will cover the period 
from 1492 to the present. 

Professor Hundert 


ill. BIBLICAL STUDIES (including Bible text; Bible, 
the Ancient Near East; and Jewish Interpretation). 


135-211A JEWISH STUDIES |: THE BIBLICAL 
PERIOD. (3 credits). For course description see 
Section II, Civilization Courses. 

Professor B. Levy 


135-310A BELIEVERS, HERETICS AND CRIT- 
ICS. (3 credits). Issues in the development of Bibli- 
cal interpretation based on classical Jewish thought, 
heretical Jewish doctrines and contemporary Bibli- 
cal criticism. 

Professor B. Levy 


135-324B GENESIS AND ITS INTERPRETATION. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: A reading knowledge of 
Biblical Hebrew). The Book of Genesis and its inter- 
pretation in late Antiquity. Readings will be taken 
from the Bible and Jubilees, Josephus, Philo, 
Pseudo-Philo, Dead Sea Scrolls, the Talmud, 
ancient translations, midrashim, etc. Hebrew texts 
will be read in Hebrew, others in translation. 
Professor B. Levy 
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135-325/326/327/328/329/330 A BOOK OF 
THE BIBLE. (3 credits each; Prerequisite: A read- 
ing knowledge of Hebrew). One book of the Bible 
will be studied in its entirety in Hebrew. The major 
emphasis will be on the contributions of Ancient 
Near Eastern Studies (archaeology, comparative lit- 
erature and Semitic linguistics) to understanding the 
text. Given in 1977-78: 135-325B. Topic for 1977- 
78: NUMBERS 

Professor B. Levy 


135-438A TUTORIAL IN HEBREW LITERATURE. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: Third year Hebrew or per- 
mission of instructor). Topic for Fall 1977: The Bible 
as Literature 

Professor S. Levy 


135-456A/457B/458A/459B STUDIES IN THE 
HEBREW BIBLE. (3 credits each; Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor). Supervised independent 
research in Hebrew scripture and its interpretation. 
Professor B. Levy 


135-504A BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION IN THE 
WRITINGS OF MAIMONIDES. (3 credits; Prerequi- 
site: A reading knowledge of Hebrew and an intro- 
ductory course in either Bible, Rabbinic Judaism, or 
Jewish philosophy). Selected texts from Maimon- 
ides’ Guide of the Perplexed will be studied supple- 
mented by readings from his other works. Emphasis 
will be placed upon the dialectical relationship 
between religious philosphy and Biblical interpreta- 
tion. 

Professor L. Kaplan 


135-505B MYSTICAL BIBLICAL EXEGESIS. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: A reading knowledge of 
Hebrew and permission of instructor). The status 
and nature of the Torah in Jewish mysticism. Mysti- 
cal modes and techniques of Bible interpretation. 
Selected texts in Biblical interpretation drawn from a 
variety of mystical works will be studied. 

Professor Kaplan 


135-507B THE HISTORY OF THE TEXT OF THE 
HEBREW BIBLE. (3 credits). The text of the 
Hebrew Bible as it evolved between antiquity and 
the most recent printed edition. Attention will be 
given to 1) the accurate reconstruction of the Bible 
from primary and secondary witnesses: Greek and 
Aramaic translations, Dead Sea Scrolls, ancient 
quotations, etc. 2) the Massoretic notes and lists 
which have been appended: vocalization and 
accentuation systems, Qeri and Kethib, ‘‘emenda- 
tions of the scribes'’, etc. Ancient Hebrew inscrip- 
tions and Bible manuscripts will provide the bulk of 
the texts studied. 

Professor B. Levy 


135-512A THE HISTORY OF JEWISH INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE BIBLE. (3 credits). The 
literature and hermeneutics of Jewish Biblical 
interpretation historically considered: Hellenistic 
literature; Dead Sea Scrolls; Midrashim, 
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Targumim, Talmudim; Medieval Commentators, 
Linguists and Philosophers; the Haskalah, etc. 
Professor B. Levy 


135-542A/543B/544A/545B/546A/547B/548A/ 
549B SELECTED TOPICS IN BIBLICAL INTER- 
PRETATION. (3 credits each) 


IV RABBINIC STUDIES (Including Talmudic, 
Halachic and Philosophical Materials). 


135-212B JEWISH STUDIES II: THE TALMUDIC 
PERIOD. (3 credits). For course description see 
Section II, Civilization Courses 

Professor Kaplan 


135-213A JEWISH STUDIES III: THE MEDIEVAL 
PERIOD. (3 credits). For course description, see 
Section I! Civilization Courses 

Professor Kaplan 


135-308B TOPICS IN RABBINIC JUDAISM. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: An introductory course in Rab- 
binic Judaism or permission of instructor. A reading 
knowledge of Hebrew is desirable but not required) 
A theme, motif, issue or problem in Rabbinic Juda- 
ism will be studied in depth. Lectures and readings 
in English. Topic for Winter 1978: The Image of the 
Sage in Rabbinic Judaism 

Professor Kaplan 


135-311A HISTORY OF JEWISH MESSIANISM. 
(3 credits). The course will cover Messianic thought 
from the Rabbinic period until Sabbetai Zevi, deal- 
ing with messianic speculation in rabbinic literature, 
medieval biblical exegesis, Jewish philosophy and 
mysticism, messianic movements in rabbinic times 
to the Middle Ages. Readings and discussions in 
English. 

Professor Kaplan 


135-316A SOCIAL AND ETHICAL ISSUES IN 
JEWISH LAW. (3 credits). This term will deal with 
the introduction, nature and history of Jewish law. 
Specific issues are law and morality, abortion, self- 
incrimination and ecology. In English. 

Professor Kaplan. 


135-3178 SOCIAL AND ETHICAL ISSUES IN 
JEWISH LAW. (3 credits). This term will deal with 
political issues: war and peace, collaboration with 
tyranny, civil disobedience; and individual vs. com- 
munity. In English 

Professor L. Kaplan 


135-319B JUDAISM AND THE OCCULT. (3 cred- 
its). Popular and deviant elements which have at 
various times been integrated into Judaism will be 
Studied. The interaction of magic and religion will be 
analysed through the study of Jewish texts from 
both the authoritative religious literature as well as 
from sources on the periphery of classical Judaism. 
Readings and discussions in English. 

Professor B. Levy 


JEWISH STUDIES PROGRAM 


135-333B THE HEBREW LITURGY. (3 credits: 
Prerequisite: Reading knowledge of Hebrew). The 
Structure, contents, foci and ideological assump- 
tions of Jewish prayer. Texts studied will reflect the 
different approaches to prayer in Biblical, rabbinic, 
medieval and modern periods, but the major area of 
concern will be the evolution of the classical 
Hebrew prayer book (Siddur) and the Passover 
Haggadah 

Professor B. Levy 


135-336A READINGS IN THE TALMUD. (3 cred- 
its; Prerequisite: A reading knowledge of Hebrew 
and an introductory course in Rabbinic Judaism or 
permission of instructor). A close study of selected 
Talmudic texts. Different types of texts will be cho 
sen for analysis: Legal, narrative, biographical, his- 
torical, philosophical, etc. Stress will be placed 
upon the development of linguistic and interpretive 
Skills 

Professor Kaplan 


135-345D INTRODUCTION TO RABBINIC LIT- 
ERATURE. (6 credits). An introduction to the study 
of rabbinic texts (Tannaitic and Amoraic) in the origi- 
nal. Both conceptual analysis and critical methods 
will be stressed. The course is given in Hebrew and 
may be taken as an alternative to Hebrew 340D. To 
be offered in 1978-79. 

Professor Kaplan 


135-358A (107-345D) TOPICS IN JEWISH PHI- 
LOSOPHY. (3 credits). The Maimonidean Revolu- 
tion and its enemies 


V. MODERN LITERATURE (Including Modern 
Hebrew and Yiddish literature) 


i) Hebrew: 


135-312A INTRODUCTION TO HEBREW LITER- 
ATURE PRE-1948. (In translation). (3 credits). Sur- 
vey of Hebrew literature in translation — drama, 
poetry, and prose (short story and novels) reflecting 
the political, cultural and social problems of Hebrew 
letters. This term will cover the Biblical period to the 
establishment of the State of Israel. 

Professor S. Levy 


135-313B INTRODUCTION TO HEBREW LITER- 
ATURE POST-1948. (in translation). (3 credits; Pre- 
requisite: 135-312A or permission of instructor). A 
continuation of 135-312A, this term will cover the 
period from 1948-1975. 

Professor S. Levy 


135-340D ADVANCED HEBREW. (6 credits: Pre- 
requisite: Hebrew 320D or its equivalent) 
Professor S. Levy 


135-411D MODERN HEBREW DRAMA. (in trans- 
lation). (6 credits). Theatre, a relatively recent phe- 
nomenon in Jewish culture, bears the tension 
engendered by the quest for an authentic national 
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idiom and the desire to integrate with contemporary 
developments in Western theatre and culture. 
Professor S. Levy 


135-439B TUTORIAL IN HEBREW LITERATURE. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: Third year Hebrew or per- 
mission of instructor). Topic for Winter 1978: Mod- 
ern Hebrew Poetry. 
Professor S. Levy 


ii) Yiddish: 

135-360A/361B MODERN YIDDISH LITERA- 
TURE. (3 credits). Treats the development of Yid- 
dish prose and poetry from 1864 to the present. 
Topics will change each term. Lectures and read- 
ings in English. Note: Only 135-360A will be offered 
in 1977-78. 

Professor Wisse 


135-381D YIDDISH LITERATURE. (6 credits; Pre- 
requisite: Reading knowledge of Yiddish). The 
course will treat the development of the Yiddish 
short story in the 19th and 20th centuries 

Professor Wisse 


135-382D YIDDISH POETRY. (6 credits; Prerequi- 
site: Reading knowledge of Yiddish). A survey of 
Yiddish poetry in the 19th and 20th centuries: 
Poland, Russia, Galicia, America and Israel. 
Professor Wisse 


135-498D STUDIES IN YIDDISH LITERATURE. (6 
credits; Prerequisite: Third year Yiddish or permis- 
sion of instructor). Topic for 1977-78: The Classical 
Masters. 

Professor Wisse. 


135-587A SEMINAR IN YIDDISH LITERATURE. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: Permission of instructor) 
Topic for Fall 1977: Yiddish Prose in Inter-Bellum 
Poland 

Professor Orenstein 


135-588B SEMINAR IN YIDDISH LITERATURE. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: Permission of instructor). 
Topic for Winter 1978: ‘Yung Vilne”’ 

Professor Orenstein 


135-351B STUDIES IN MODERN JEWISH FIC- 
TION. (3 credits). Emphasis on North American 
authors but some others will be included. Attention 
will be given to historical background with part of 
the emphasis on the social and political position of 
the Jews since the early 19th century. Authors to be 
included: A.M. Klein, |.B. Singer and Elie Wiesel 
among others. 

Professor Lindeman 


Vi MODERN JEWISH STUDIES 


135-214B JEWISH STUDIES IV: THE MODERN 
PERIOD. (3 credits). For course description, see 
Section II, Civilization Courses. 

Professor Orenstein 


101-307D THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN 
POLAND c. 1110-1945. (6 credits; Prerequisite: 
History 207D or permission of instructor). The 
course will include analysis of primary sources (in 
translation) related especially to the social, eco- 
nomic and institutional history of the Jews in Poland 
and their place in the East European Jewish com- 
munity. Topics to be discussed: the Jews during 
“The Flood’’ (1648-1667), the communal crisis of 
the late 17th century, the Frankist movement, and 
Hasidism. 

Professor Hundert 


101-347D THE JEWS IN MODERN TIMES. (6 
credits; Prerequisite: History 207D). A study of the 
various institutional, social and political responses 
of the Jews from 1492 to the modern period. Among 
the topics discussed are the marrano experience, 
enlightenment and reform movements, emancipa- 
tion and demographic changes. 

Professor Hundert 


101-477D SEMINAR: JEWISH HISTORY. (6 cred- 
its). Topic for 1977-78: The Jewish Community 
Professor Hundert 


135-356D JEWISH LABOUR MOVEMENT. (6 
credits). This course treats the development of the 
Jewish Labour Movement both in Eastern Europe 
and North America from the last quarter of the 19th 
century to the Bolshevik Revolution. Special empha- 
sis is given to the problem of nationalism and cos- 
mopolitanism within the Jewish Labour Movement 
and to the movement's influence on secular Jewish 
culture 

Professor Orenstein 


135-352A INTERDISCIPLINARY LECTURES IN 
JEWISH STUDIES. (3 credits). Topic for Fall 1977: 
The Holocaust, the destruction of European Jewry. 
Lectures will be given by members of the Jewish 
Studies Program in their several disciplines. Ques- 
tions will be raised concerning the historical and 
ideological nature of intolerance, racism, genocide 
and nationalistic and theological anti-semitism. 
Poems. and novels concerning the Holocaust will be 
discussed. Students are free to concentrate in the 
areas of their choice. In English 

Co-ordinator: Professor Epstein 


135-353B INTERDISCIPLINARY LECTURES IN 
JEWISH STUDIES. (3 credits). Topic for Winter 
1978: Zionism. Lectures will be given by members 
of the Jewish Studies Program in their several 
disciplines. The Zionist idea will be analysed in its 
historical, political, literary, religious, mystical and 
philosophical aspects. Students are free to 
concentrate in the area of their choice. In English. 
Co-ordinator: Prof. Epstein 


107-359B (107-345D) TOPICS IN JEWISH PHI- 
LOSOPHY II. (3 credits) 


107-548A/549B LEGAL AND MORAL PHILOSO- 
PHY OF THE JEWISH TRADITION. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: Consent of instructor). Readings in 


Hebrew philosophical texts chosen in conjunction 
with the interest of students. 107-5498 is a continu- 
ation of 107-548A. 


107-552D THEMES IN THE HISTORY OF JEW- 
ISH PHILOSOPHY. (6 credits). 


135-362D THE SHTETL. (6 credits) Using the his- 
torical, sociological, literary and cultural sources, 
this course will examine various aspects of commu- 
nal and individual life in the shtetl, the Jewish — or 
largely Jewish — town in Eastern Europe. Readings 
and discussion in English 

Professor Wisse 


135-363A THE SHTETL UPROOTED: 1881-1924. 
The Cultural and Social Adaptation of East Euro- 
pean Jews in America. (3 credits). This course will 
focus on the tensions of Jewish settlement that 
found expression in dynamic social movements and 
in vital literary and cultural experimentation. Read- 
ings and discussion in English. 

Professors Wisse and Orenstein 


135-364B THE SHTETL UPROOTED: 1924-1939. 
The Cultural and Social Adaptation of East Euro- 
pean Jews in America. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 135- 
363A or permission of instructor) This term. will 
cover the period of communal consolidation and the 
decisive impact of integration on American-Jewish 
Culture and American society. Readings and discus- 
sions in English 

Professors Wisse and Orenstein 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPART- 
MENTS 


260-201A RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS OF THE 
ANCIENT NEAR EAST I. (3 credits). The religions 
of Ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia and Canaan: a brief 
consideration of geographical, historical and cul- 
tural conditions which influenced religious expres- 
sion; myth and ritual. 

Professor Runnalls 


260-2028 RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS OF THE 
ANCIENT NEAR EAST Il. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 
260-201A or its equivalent). The religion of Ancient 
Near East; from Abraham to Ezra, continuity and 
discontinuity with Egypt, Mesopotamia and Canaan. 
Professor Runnalls 


260-300A THE POST-BIBLICAL JEWISH TRADI- 
TION. (3 credits). Topic for Fall 1977: The Origins of 
Rabbinic Judaism. A survey of Jewish history and 
thought from Ezra to the Tannaim; oral tradition; 
Torah interpretation in the Mishnah and Midrashim. 
Professor Runnalls 


260-3018 THE POST-BIBLICAL JEWISH 
TRADITION. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 260-300A or 
permission of instructor). Topic for Winter 1978: 
The Religion and Literature of Sectarian groups. 
Apocalyptic thought, Wisdom; Dead Sea Scrolls: 
Josephus. 

Professor Runnalls 


JEWISH STUDIES 


260-390D HEBREW LANGUAGE. (6 credits) 
Professor Runnalls 


260-490D ADVANCED BIBLICAL HEBREW. (6 
credits). 
Staff 


NOTE: The two above courses are designed to 
provide a reading knowledge of Biblical 
Hebrew. They may be taken only with the 
instructor's permission 


160-347A THE POLITICS AND FOREIGN POL- 
ICY OF ISRAEL. (3 credits). This course will focus 
on the political system of Israel and her foreign pol- 
\cy since 1948. It will explore her political culture, 
parties, the electoral system and election results, 
political leadership, the constitutional problem, etc. 
The second half of the course will analyse the set- 
ting for policy choices; party programs and interest 
group pressures; decision-makers and _ their 
Images; and the process of formulating and imple- 
menting decisions. Several important foreign policy 
issues will be examined to illuminate the structure 
and process of Israel's behaviour, 


Professor M. Brecher 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Adviser: Professor Lipp, 
Department of Hispanic Studies, Bronfman Building, 
Telephone: 392-4601 


Minimum of 12 credits in Spanish; 42 credits from 
the Departments of Anthropology, Economics, 
Geography, Hispanic Studies, History, Political Sci- 
ence and Sociology. 


LAW (490) 


The Faculty of Law offers a limited number of 
courses for Arts students. Each course is intended 
for a specific group of Arts students and the Faculty 
of Law reserves the right to control the enrolment; 
1.€. permission of the Faculty of Law is necessary 
(see the Student Affairs Office of the Faculty of 
Law) 


490-001B FOREIGN POLICY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LEGAL PROCESS: THE MIDDLE 
EAST AS A CASE STUDY. (3 credits). (Not open to 
Students who have taken or are taking 49 1-408B. ) 


490-002A CRIMINAL LAW AND SOCIETY. (3 
credits). For students in behavioural sciences and 
Political Science. (Not open to students who have 
taken or are taking 491-421A) 


490-003A THE PROCESSING OF THE 
OFFENDER: LEGAL PSYCHIATRIC AND 
SOCIAL WORK PERSPECTIVES. (3 credits). For 
Social Work Students; enrolment is limited to senior 
Students. (Not open to students who have taken or 
are taking 491-419B_) 
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490-004A LAND USE PLANNING. (3 credits). 
Enrolment is limited to senior students enrolled in 
the Urban Systems Option of the Geography Major 
Program. (Not open to students who have taken or 
are taking 483-145A.) 


490-006B LAW RELATING TO CHILDREN. (3 
credits). Enrolment is limited to Social Work Stu- 
dents. (Not open to students who have taken or are 
taking 486-456B). 


LINGUISTICS (104) 


Professors: C.D. ELLIS (Chairman); A. RIGAULT 
Associate Professors — M. GOPNIK; D.W. LIGHT- 
FOOT; M. PARADIS 


Assistant Professors — |. BELLERT; N. DOMINGUE; 
G.L. PIGGOTT 
Sessional Lecturers — A. FORD; P. LIGHTBOWN 


Room 584, Samuel Bronfman Building, 1001 Sher 
brooke St. West, Montreal, PQ, H3A 1G5. Tele- 
phone: 392-4433 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The field of Linguistics deals with the study of 
language as a phenomenon of human behaviour 
and the following course list indicates the several 
areas covered. The Department of Linguistics 
does not normally undertake the teaching of any 
specific language, especially where provision for 
such instruction is made elsewhere in_ the 
University. Many linguistics courses, however, 
serve as a useful basis for or adjunct to language 
learning as well as to other fields of study. 

In its undergraduate section the Department of 
Linguistics offers a Major, Honours and Joint Hon- 
ours program to students wishing various degrees 
of concentration in Linguistics. 


MAJOR PROGRAM 


The Major program in Lingusitics includes: 


1) 36 credits in Linguistics. The following courses 
are required: 104-210A and 211B, or 210B and 
211A, 305A, 351B, 355B, 360A plus at least 
three 400-level courses to be selected in con- 
sultation with the Department and three other 
linguistics courses approved by the Depart- 
ment. 


18 credits taken in one or two of the following 
disciplines: Anthropology, Language (classical 
or modern), Philosophy, Psychology, Mathe- 
matics, Sociology. Six of the eighteen credits 
may be taken in Lingusitics 


Inquiries may be addressed to the departmental 
office or the advisers for undergraduate studies. 
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HONOURS PROGRAM 


The Honours program in Linguistics Comprises: 

1) 42 credits in Linguistics, to include 104-210A 
and 211B, or 210B and 211A followed by 
350A, 351B, 355B, 360A, 482D, four other 
400-level courses to be selected in consultation 
with the Department and two further linguistics 
courses approved by the Department. 

Four full language courses in two languages: a 
major language (18 credits) and a minor lan- 
guage (6 credits). Students may choose either 
a classical language and a modern language, 
or two modern languages one of which must be 
French, German or Russian; 
24 credits in two subjects other than language 
and linguistics. Anthropology, English, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Psychology, and Sociology 
are recommended, but other subjects may also 
be included with the permission of the Depart- 
ment 

An average B grade (minimum 65% — G.P.A. of 

2.8) is required to maintain Honours standing in Lin- 

quistics and a minimum mark of 65% is normally 

required in each of the obligatory Linguistics 
courses. The normal requirement for First Class 

Honours is a G.P.A. of 3.6 and a high level of 

achievement in the research thesis (482). Inquiries 

may be addressed to the departmental office or to 
the advisers for undergraduate studies. 


JOINT HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Joint Honours programs, combining Linguistics with 
any one of the following subjects, are available: 
Anthropology, Classics, English, French, German, 
Ancient Greek, Italian, Latin, Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy, Russian, and Spanish. The Linguistics part of 
the requirement for these programs is the comple- 
tion of 36 credits in Linguistics, which must include 
210A and 211B, or 210B and 211A, 350A, 351B, 
355B, 360A plus at least three 400-level courses to 
be selected in consultation with the Department and 
three other Linguistics courses approved by the 
Department. 

For further information on the Linguistics require- 
ments of specific Joint Honours programs, consult 
the departmental office. For information on the 
requirements of the other discipline making up the 
program, consult the department concerned. 


Course Descriptions 
INTRODUCTORY LINGUISTICS 


NOTE: One year of Introductory Linguistics (i.¢., 4 
200-level course) will be the normal prere- 
quisite to all higher numbered Linguistics 
courses except 350A. Only one of the two 
sequences, 200/201 or 210/211, may be 
taken for credit. 


104-200A,B INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF LANGUAGE I. (3 credits). This is the first part 
of a sequence of courses designed as an 


introduction to the study of language for students 
who do not intend to specialize in linguistics. This 
sequence of courses provides only a_ brief 
introduction to the techniques of linguistic analysis 
and will not place great emphasis on the formal 
properties of language. This introductory 
sequence Is so structured as to allow students to 
explore various aspects of language as a human 
communication system, surveying such areas as 
bilingualism, language acquisition and many 
others. An introduction to each area is presented 
in a handbook which is part of an instructional unit 
called a module. In this part of the introductory 
sequence, students must complete four modules. 
including Sound | and Syntax |. 


104-201A,B INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
LANGUAGE II. (3 credits). A continuation of 104- 
200A,B. Students must complete four additional 
modules, selection to be made in accordance with 
individual needs and interests 


104-205D INTENSIVE INUKTITUT (ESKIMO) 
FOR BEGINNERS. (6 credits). An introduction to 
the basic structures of Inuktitut, with intensive drill 
and classroom practice in the use of the language. 
(Given only by special arrangement. Consult 
Department.) 


104-210A,B INTRODUCTION TO LINGUISTICS I. 
(3 credits). This course is designed to provide a 
general introduction to linguistic methodology and a 
broad overview of the formal properties of the struc- 
ture of language. It places emphasis on analytical 
techniques in linguistics and concentrates on the 
major sub-areas of the discipline - phonetics, pho- 
nology, morphology, syntax, semantics and histori- 
cal. An introduction to each sub-area is presented in 
a handbook which is part of an instructional unit 
called a module. Students must complete four 
modules including Sound |, Syntax | and Descrip- 
tions of English |. 


104-211A,B INTRODUCTION TO LINGUISTICS 
Il. (3 credits). A continuation of 104-210A,B. Stu- 
dents must complete four additional modules 
including the following: Sound II, Syntax Il, Theory of 
Language History. 


104-230A ANTHROPOLOGICAL LINGUISTICS. 


(3 credits), This course will introduce students to 
language and its place in culture. Major topics will 
include the following: human language as a unique 
system, the development of language in mankind 
and individuals, similarity and diversity among lan- 
guages, the interdependence between language 
and culture, the ethnography of speaking, linguistic 
change. 

Professor Dominque 


104-241B SOCIOLINGUISTICS. (3 credits; Prere- 
quisite: Linguistics 200A, 210A or 230A). This 
course will focus on linguistic correlates, determi- 
nants, and consequences of social behaviour. 
Major topics will include linguistic variation, the 
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description. of speech events, the determinants of 
Stylistic and linguistic choice, types of multilingual 
communities and language planning 

Professor Dominque 


UPPER LEVEL LINGUISTICS COURSES 


104-305D SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL LANGUAGE 
MODULE. (6 credits). A self-instructional course in 
the active control of a language required by the stu- 
dent and not offered by any department within the 
university. The course will be under the supervision 
of a staff-member, with guided practice with a native 
speaker. (Given only by special arrangement with 
the Department to meet the needs of specific Hon- 
ours programs.) 


104-321B LINGUISTICS APPLIED TO LAN- 
GUAGE LEARNING. (3 credits: Prerequisite: one 
year of Introductory Linguistics). A critical study of 
the application of linguistic theory and description to 
first and second language learning. The relationship 
between spoken and written language; a look at 
neurolinguistic theories of language acquisition 
Professor Paradis 


104-330A INDIAN LANGUAGES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Lingusitics 
200A or B, 210A or B, 230A or permission of 
instructor). An introduction to Indian languages of 
North America: a study of their distribution and clas- 
sification with special attention to selected structural 
types; a consideration of certain socio-linguistic 
problems. Not given in 1977-78. 

Professor Ellis 


104-350A GENERAL PHONETICS. (3 credits: Pre- 
requisite: one year of Introductory Linguistics). 
Intensive training in the identification and production 
of speech sounds, followed by an acoustical analy- 
3is Of speech and study of the process of auditory 
derception. Demonstration sessions in the Phonet- 
cs Research Laboratory form part of the course 
Professor Rigault 


104-351B PHONOLOGY I. (3 credits; Prerequi- 
site: 350A including one year of Introductory 
Linguistics). Survey of the development of 
phonology: the concept of the phoneme, structural 
phonology, generative phonology. Introduction to 
he various techniques of phonological analysis. 
Discussion of current issues in phonological 
heory. 

Professor Rigault 


104-3558 MORPHOLOGY: THEORY AND 
ANALYSIS OF WORD-STRUCTURE. (3 credits; 
Frerequisite: one year of Introductory Linguistics 
cr permission of instructor). An introduction to the 
study of the internal structure of words, to the 
analytical techniques of various schools and to 
recent attempts to formulate a theory of word- 
Sructure. Topics include the characterization of 
morpheme types, derivational and_ inflectional 
prenomena, morphological processes, semantic 
considerations, © morphophonemic alternations, 
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actual and possible words in a language, the 
notion of productivity. 
Professor Piggott 


104-360A SYNTAX I. (3 credits; Prerequisite: one 
year of Introductory Linguistics). Proficiency in the 
techniques of generative grammatical research 
developed through application of theory to prob- 
lems of limited scope 
Professor Lightfoot 


104-361B SYNTAX Il. (3 credits; Prerequisite: one 
year of Introductory Linguistics and 360A) Detailed 
research into some linguistic problem with regard to 
either language-particular or universal significance , 
or both. 

Professor Lightfoot 


104-400A THEORY AND METHODS OF HISTOR- 
ICAL LINGUISTICS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: one 
year of Introductory Linguistics, Linguistics 351B 
and 360A, or permission of instructor). Theory of lin- 
guistic change; philological techniques (contrasted 
with field methods); exemplification from familiar 
languages 

Professor Piggott 


104-401B SEMINAR IN HISTORICAL LINGUIS- 
TICS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Linguistics 400A). 
Problems in the history of selected languages stud- 
ied for their importance both to particular and to uni- 
versal grammer. 

Professor Piggott 


104-410A STRUCTURE OF A SPECIFIC LAN- 
GUAGE. (3 credits; Prerequisite; One year of intro- 
ductory Linguistics or permission of instructor). Not 
given in 1977-78 

Professor Dominque 


104-420A THEORY OF SECOND LANGUAGE 
LEARNING. (3 credits; Prerequisite: one year of 
Introductory Linguistics, Linguistics 32.1B.) A study 
of research on second language learning by child- 
ren and adults. Topics include developmental 
sequences in language learning, similarities and dif- 
ferences in first and second language development, 
and a comparison of learning in ‘natural’ vs 
“instructional” settings 

Dr. Lightbown 


104-450A PHONOLOGY Il. (3 credits; Prerequisite 
351B). The principles and methods of modern gen- 
erative phonology. Attention will be given to the 
sound structure of natural languages and the 
insights which the theory of generative phonology 
brings to bear on the nature of phonological sys- 
tems in general. Basic differences between this the- 
ory and other theories of sound structure will be 
examined. A number of illustrative problems will be 
drawn from a wide range of languages 

Professor Piggott 


104-460A,B PROSEMINAR | IN A SELECTED 
FIELD. (3 credits). Intensive study of a selected field 
or topic chosen to balance the requirements of the 
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Honours program or provide for coverage of devel- 
oping of less familiar areas of linguistic inquiry. Not 
given in 1977-78 

Professor Bellert 


104-462B PROSEMINAR Il IN A SELECTED 
FIELD. (3 credits). Topic 1977-78: Formal gram- 
mars of natural languages 


104-470A,B INTRODUCTION TO NEUROLIN- 
GUISTICS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 12 credits in 
Linguistics). A study of neurolinguistic theories of 
competence and performance: language storage, 
speech production and comprehension. A linguistic 
analysis of aphasic syndromes. An investigation of 
the species-specificity of language: chimp and 
child. Modalities of language acquisition and lan- 
guage use, and their pathological dissolution. (No 
anatomy or physiology beyond High School biology 
is required) 


104-471B FIELD METHODS OF LINGUISTICS. (3 
credits). Elicitation, recording and analysis of lin- 
guistic data under simulated field conditions, con- 
sideration of typical problems confronting the field 
analyst. (Not open to students who have taken 104- 
48 1B) 

Professor Ellis 


104-482D FIELD OR RESEARCH PROJECT. (6 
credits) 


104-490A SEMINAR IN LINGUISTIC THEORY. 
(3 credits; Prerequisites: 351B and 361B or 
permission of instructor). Consideration of 
linguistic theories from the standpoint of the 
philosophy of science; inquiry into the nature, 
construction and verification of linguistic theory 
and how it changes; analysis of specific theories 
of Linguistics in terms of the concepts which have 
been developed. (Not open to students who have 
taken 104-480A). 

Professor Gopnik 


104-491B ADVANCED SEMINAR IN LINGUISTIC 
THEORY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Linguistics 
490A). Intensive investigation of various crucial 
problems in different theories of language. 
Professor Gopnik 


Attention is drawn to the following courses which 
may be of interest as electives to students In Lin- 
guistics: 


Courses in the linguistic study of specific lan- 
guages (See under the various language depart 
ments.) 


Mathematics 189-328B 
Philosophy 107-300A 
107-304A 
Psychology 204-214D 
204-340A 
204-341B 
204-425A 
204-428B 
204-455D 
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MATHEMATICS (189) 
Burnside Hall, Room 1005, Telephone: 392-5369 


General information, courses and course descrip- 
tions appear on page 183. The following programs 
of study are designed to provide students with every 
Opportunity to enter a wide variety of fields 


MAJOR IN MATHEMATICS 


Programs of study for students entering U1 in 1977- 
78 

The compulsory courses are 189-120A,B, 189 
121A,B, 189-221A,B, 189-2220 .B. 189-245A.B 

Advisers will approve a program of 54 credits 
including 48 credits in Mathematics (excluding 
120A,B, 121A.B. 221A,B) of which at least 36 
credits will be selected from the following: 189 
217A, 189-218B, 189-242A, 189 243B, 189- 
246A,B, 189-314A,B, 189 315A,B, 189-316B, 
189-317A, 189-318A, 189-319B. 189-323A,B, 
189-324A,B, 189-327B, 189-3288 189-333A, 
189-346B, 189-348A, 189-3498. 189-360B, 189- 
369D, 189-407B, 189-4148. 189-415A, 189-416A, 
189-417A, 189-419B, 189-423A 189 424B, 189- 
425A, 189-427B, 189-447B. The remaining 6 
credits to be selected from Mathematics or a 
related discipline in consultation with the Adviser 


Guidelines for Selection of 
Courses in the Major Program 


a) Students are advised to include the following 
courses In their program: 189-246A.B. 189- 
314A,B, 189-315A,B, 189-317A, 189-323A,B, 
189-324A,B, 308-200A,B. 

Students planning to pursue graduate studies 
are advised to include 189-242A. 189-243B 
and 189-333< in their program, and to consider 
Substituting one or more honours courses for 
the corresponding courses in the Major pro- 
gram 

Students considering a career in teaching are 
advised to include in their program the follow- 
INg Courses: 189-217A, 189-218B, 189-242/A, 
189-318A, 189-328B, 189-338B, 189-346B, 
189-349B 

Students interested in probability and statistics 
are advised to also include in their program the 
following courses: 189-242A, 189-407B, 189- 
414B, 189-423A, 189-424B, 189-425, 189- 
447B, as well as a course in Fortran such as 
308-200A,B. With the instructor's permission 
the graduate courses 189-682A. 308-690A, 
308-69 1B might also be included. 

Students interested in applied mathematics 
are advised to include in their program some 
or all of the following courses 189-2 18B, 
189-242A, 189-316B, 189-319B, 189-323A,B, 
189-324A,B, 189-327B, 189-407B, 189-414B, 
189-415A, 189-416A, 189-417A. 189-4 19B, 
189-427B, 308-200A.B. 
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MATHEMATICS 


f) Students interested in computer science 
are advised to register in the following 
courses: 189-318A, 189-327B. 189-328B, 
189-417A, 189-427B. 308-200A,B, 308- 
300A,B; they should choose additional 
courses from 189-319B. 189-415A, 189- 
416A, 189-419B, 189-423, 189-4248, 
189-4254, 189-447B, 308 610A*, 308- 
640D*, 308-690A*. 308-691B* or 308- 
698A*, and 308-699* 
Students interested in Careers in actuarial 
work, in industry or government are 
advised to select courses from the 
following list: 189-319B, 189 327B, 189- 
328B, 189-329D, 189-369D,  189-415A, 
189-416A, 189-417A, 189-419B, 189-423A. 
189-424B, 189-425A, 189-447B, 308- 
200A,B 

The student's attention is called to the fact that a 
B.Com. degree with a Major in Mathematics is avail- 
able from the Faculty of Management. In addition 
the Faculty of Music offers the degree of B.Mus 
(Honours in Theory with Mathematics Option.) 

*These courses require special permission from 
the instructors 
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HONOURS PROGRAM 


The minimum requirement for entry into the Honours 
Program is that the student has completed with high 
Standing the following courses 189-120A,B, 189 
121A,B, 189-221A,B 


Requirements for Honours in 
Mathematics 


For an Honours Degree in Mathematics the student 

must obtain 90 course credits: at least 60 of these 

should correspond to Honours Courses, or their 
equivalent, not less than 45 to Honours courses in 

Mathematics. In addition to the latter, the student 

may Count towards his 60 credit Honours require- 

ment: 

\) half of the courses taken from the Major Pro- 
gram in Mathematics (including Computer Sci- 
ence courses) for which no equivalent Honours 
course exists; 

!) (with the approval of the Department of Mathe- 
matics) certain courses in other departments 
which are at an Honours level, and are closely 
linked to Mathematics: 

lll) (with the approval of the Department of Mathe- 
matics) half the courses taken in other depart- 
ments, which while not necessarily explicitly 
mathematical in nature, are at an Honours level 
and broaden the student's scientific training. 
Students who transfer to Honours in Mathemat- 
ics from other programs will have credits for 
Previous Courses assigned, as appropriate, by 
the Department. 
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FACULTY OF ARTS 


The following courses are compulsory: 189- 
250A,B, -251A,B, -254A,B, -255A,B, -371D, 
-372D. 


To remain in the Honours Program, and to be 
awarded the Honours Degree, the student must 
maintain a 2.8 Grade Point Average in the approved 
Mathematics courses of the Honours program 


Guidelines for Selection of 
Courses in the Honours Program 


a) The compulsory courses may be spread over 
the three years study 

b) Students taking 189-250A,B, -251A,B, and 
189-254A,B, -255A,B, simultaneously are 
advised to register also for 189-258A, 259B. 

c) Students are advised to include in their pro- 
gram the following courses: 189-356A, 357B, 
374D, -380D 
Students interested in Statistics should register 
for 189-556D and 189-587D in addition to 189- 
356A and 189-357B 
Students in Applied Mathematics should 
register for some or all of the courses 189- 
574A, -575B, -578A, -579B, -585A, and 586B 
in addition to 189-374D. They are also 
advised to select courses in areas to which 
they can apply their mathematics. 


MIDDLE EAST STUDIES 
PROGRAM 


Advisers — P. NOBLE (Political Science); MIDDLE 
EAST STUDIES COMMITTEE (Co-Chairman); 
P.C. SALZMAN (Anthropology); MIDDLE EAST 
STUDIES COMMITTEE (Co-Chairman); C.J 
ADAMS (islamic Institute, Religious Studies); S. 
LEVY (Jewish Studies); B. TRIGGER (Anthropol- 
ogy). 


The Middle East Studies Program (under the admin- 
istration of the Department of Anthropology) con- 
sists of a coordinated, interdisciplinary set of 
courses, including language, literature, history, reli- 
gion, political science, anthropology and sociology, 
focusing upon the Middle East since the rise of 
Islam. From this set of courses are drawn various 
combinations which make up an Honours Program 
in Middle East Studies, a Major Program in Middle 
East Studies and Joint Honours Programs in Middle 
East Studies and Anthropology, Jewish Studies, 
Political Science, Religious Studies, or Sociology. 


HONOURS PROGRAM 


The full honours program in Middle East Studies 
consists of 10 full courses (60 credits). Half of this 
program (30 credits) is in the language area, where 
a student must complete three years of one Middle 
Eastern language and two years of another (Arabic, 
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Hebrew, Persian, Turkish, Urdu). The other half of 
the program is in the area of history, religion and the 
social sciences. 


JOINT HONOURS PROGRAMS 


The joint honours programs involve 6 full courses 
(36 credits) in Middle East Studies and an equiva- 
lent number of courses in the companion discipline. 
The basic requirements on the Middle East Studies 
side are 3 full courses (18 credits) in one Middle 
Eastern language and 3 full courses (18 credits) to 
be selected from the offerings in history, religion 
and the social sciences 


MAJOR PROGRAM 


The major in Middle East Studies consists of a pro- 
gram of 9 full courses (54 credits). This includes 3 
full courses (18 credits) in one Middle Eastern lan- 
guage, 5 full courses (30 credits) to be selected 
from the offerings in history, religion and the social 
sciences and 1 full course (6 credits) to be chosen 
from related courses dealing with the Third World. 


ADVISERS 


Students interested in following o7e of the above 
programs should consult one of the <2o-chairmen of 
the Middle East Studies Committee - Professor 
Salzman (Anthropology) or Professor Noble (Politi- 
cal Science) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Adviser Professor Rossetti, Department of Italian, 
Bronfman Building; Telephone 392-4590 


A. The Modern Languages Program is an interdis- 
ciplinary Major Program leading to a B.A. It is 
primarily a cultural one designed to broaden 
the student's general background in two for- 
eign languages and associated areas in addi- 
tion to providing a solid base in each one of the 
two languages the student wishes to pursue. To 
enter Graduate Studies or to pursue a Career In 
translation or interpretation, further preparation 
is required. 

The overall program is administered by a Chief 
Adviser who is assisted by representatives of 
the main Departments involved with the pro- 
gram. The Chief Adviser is: Prof. E. Rossetti, 
Department of Italian 
To earn a B.A. with a Major in Modern 
Languages, students are required to take 4 
minimum of 54 academic credits within the 
Program distributed as follows: 
18 credits in a Modern Foreign Language 
(except French and English) 
credits in a second Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage (except French and English) 
credits in Linguistics 
credits in the Social Sciences 


MODERN LITERATURE 


Adviser Professor Szanto, Comparative Literature 
Department, 3495 Peel St., Telephone: 392- 
5452 


6 credits in English, 3 credits in French: 12 credits in 
English or French Literature; 18 credits in each of 
two modern foreign literatures. 


MUSIC (210, 211, 214, 243) 


Department of Theory — D.B. Minorgan (Chairman) 
Department of Performance — R. Lawton (Chairman) 


The following courses are offered by the Faculty of 
Music as electives for students in the Faculties of 
Arts, Science, and Education They are also open to 
students from other faculties. For a complete listing 
of the offerings of the Faculty of Music, please con- 
sult the Faculty of Music Announcement 


List 1 


The courses in this list are available to any students 
in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Education. No 
music prerequisites, other than those listed under a 
specific course, are required 


210-201A/B BASIC MATERIALS OF WESTERN 
MUSIC. (3 credits; 3 hours). This course is 
designed to develop the skills of working with the 
foundational elements (i.e. with certain aspects of 
pitch and duration) and transformations of Western 
tonal music. The ability to write, to sing and to play 
musical passages will demonstrate the skills of 
basic musicianship. 


210-210A INTRODUCTION TO EARLY MUSIC 
(MEDIAEVAL, RENAISSANCE AND BAROQUE). 
(3 credits; 4 hours). A course designed to provide 
the general student with an understanding of histori- 
cal styles, materials, idioms and forms of Western 
art music from the beginnings of Catholic Liturgical 
music (Gregorian Chant) to the death of Bach 
(1750). The historical survey will be combined with 
a grounding in elementary theory (notation, texture, 
Instruments, meter and rhythm, melody, harmony 
and form) so as to provide a basis for analysis of the 
Stylistic characteristics of the historical periods con- 
cerned. Emphasis will be placed on the music of 
those composers in each historical period which 
best illustrates the relevant musical elements. (Not 
Open to students who have taken 214-2 15D) 


210-211B INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC AFTER 
1750 (CLASSICAL, ROMANTIC AND 20th CEN- 
TURY). (3 credits; 4 hours). A course designed to 
provide the general student with an understanding 
of historical styles, materials, idioms and forms of 
Western art music, along with references to traits 
common to the music of other cultures and the proc- 
ess of acculturation, from approximately the death 
of Bach (1750) to the present. The historical survey 
will be combined with a grounding in elementary 
theory (notation, texture, instruments, meter and 
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rhythm, melody, harmony and form) so as to pro- 
vide a basis for analysis of the Stylistic characteris- 
tics of the historical periods concerned. Emphasis 
will be placed on the music of those composers in 
each historical period which best illustrates the rele- 
vant musical elements. (Not open to students who 
have taken 214-215D). 


210-310A MUSIC OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND 
THE RENAISSANCE. (3 credits: 3 hours; prerequi- 
site: 210-210A or by permission of the instructor). A 
Study of the main developments in sacred and secu- 
lar music in Western Europe from the early Christian 
era to the end of the sixteenth century. Subjects 
such as notation, instruments, performance prac- 
tice, the relation of music to parallel developments 
in other arts, music and poetry, music and musi- 
Clans within their social milieu, and music in its 
ecclesiastical and humanistic framework will be dis- 
cussed. (Not open to students who have taken 214- 
316A or 317B). 


210-311B MUSIC OF THE BAROQUE. (3 credits; 
3 hours; prerequisite: 210-210A or by permission of 
the instructor). The historical and sociological devel- 
opment of music from 1600 to 1750. Vocal and 
Instrumental music, both sacred and secular. New 
forms (Opera, cantata, oratorio, sonata, concerto 
grosso, etc.). Musical instruments. Works of com- 
posers from G. Gabrieli and Monteverdi to Handel 
and Bach. (Not open to students who have taken 
214-318A). 


210-312A MUSIC OF THE CLASSICAL PERIOD. 
(3 credits; 3 hours: prerequisite: 210-211B or by 
permission of the instructor), The course will survey 
the music written in the period encompassed by the 
Pre-Classic foundations of the music of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven, beginning about 1750 and 
proceeding up to the death of Franz Schubert in 
1828. (Not open to students who have taken 214- 
319B). 


210-313A MUSIC OF THE ROMANTIC PERIOD. 
(3 credits; 3 hours; prerequisite: 210-211B or by 
permission of the instructor). Not given 1977-78. 
The development of music during the 19th 
Century: instrumental, vocal and dramatic music 
The Romantic style. The growth of musical 
historicism. Major trends in the solo, chamber 
music, and symphonic repertoires Opera in Italy, 
France and Germany. (Not open to students who 
have taken 214-326A) 


210-314B MUSIC OF THE 20th CENTURY. (3 
credits; 3 hours; prerequisite: 210-211B or by 
permission of the instructor), Not given 1977-78. 
A survey of ‘‘serious’’ music of Europe and North 
America from the late 19th Century to the present 
day. Discussion and lectures will include sociolog- 
ical and artistic background of various composers 
or ‘‘schools’’ of composers, compositional 
techniques and new __ notation, performance 
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FACULTY OF ARTS 


practice, as well as stylistic analysis of selected 
works. (Not open to students who have taken 
214-327B) 


213-241A ELECTRONIC MUSIC. (3 credits; enrol- 
ment limited to 12; 3 hours lecture plus 3 hours 
group studio time. Students who wish to enrol for 
this course must have the permission of the instruc- 
tor). The course will be centred around the prod- 
uction of music by the students using tape recorders 
and small synthesizers. The theoretical part of the 
course will consist of studies in musical form and 
structure in the dimensions of sound frequency, 
intensity, timbre and time, including discussion of 
relevant concepts in acoustics, psychoacoustics 
and electronics 


213-242B ELECTRONIC MUSIC. (3 credits; prere 
quisite; 213-241A; enrolment limited to 12; 3 hours 
lecture plus 6 hours group studio time. Students 
who wish to enrol for this course must have the per- 
mission of the instructor). A continuation of 213 
241A 


214-327A MUSIC CULTURES OF ASIA. (3 credits, 
3 hours; prerequisite: 214-184A and 214-185B or 
210-210A or 210-211B or by permission of the 
instructor). Not given 1977-78. A survey of the prin- 
cipal music cultures of South and East Asia and the 
Near East (Chinese, Japanese, Indian and Islamic) 
The music history, theory and instruments, etc. of 
each culture will be discussed, along with social 
implications, of music, aesthetic and cosmological 
associations of music and the function of folk music 
in Asian society. There will be considerable empha 
sis on aural analysis of recorded examples. (Not 
open to students who have taken 214-328D) 


214-328B MUSIC CULTURES OF THE AMERI- 
CAS, AFRICA, EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC 
ISLANDS. (3 credits; 3 hours; prerequisite: 214- 
184A and 214-185B or 210-210A or 210-211B or 
by permission of the instructor). Not given 1977-78. 
A survey of folk and traditional music of the Western 
continents and Pacific Islands. Among topics for dis- 
cussion are folk musical instruments and their tradi- 
tion, various tonal systems of folk song, its melodic 
and rhythmic practices and structural concepts 
Consideration will be given to North American abo 
riginal music (Indian and Eskimo) and the musics of 
other primitive peoples of the Pacific Islands. There 
will be considerable emphasis on aural analysis of 
recorded examples. (Not open to students who 
have taken 214-328D) 


214-329D MUSIC CULTURES OF EAST ASIA. (6 
credits; 3 hours; prerequisite: 101-208D The Devel 
opment of East Asian Civilization or Music 214- 
327A or by permission of the instructor). Not given 
1977-78. Three main music cultures (China, Japan 
and Korea) will be covered. Emphasis will be on the 
social functions of music in its cultural context, phil- 
osophical relationships between music and govern- 
ment, aesthetic and cosmological associations of 
music, and the influence of Chinese music on the 
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musical traditions of Korea and Japan. Among the 
musical topics for discussion will be musical instru- 
ments, tonal systems and notation 


List Il 


The courses in this list are intended for students 
who haverat least high school Matriculation Music or 
the equivalent. Students who do not have the formal 
music prerequisites require the permission of the 
Chairman of the Department of Theory to register for 
any of these courses. For description of these 
courses, see the Department of Music Theory Hand- 
book 


211-110A,B MELODY AND COUNTERPOINT. (3 
credits; prerequisite: Matriculation Music or McGill 
Preparatory Theory Secondary V or equivalent; 4 
hours). (Not open to students who have taken 211- 
223D). 


211-111A,B ELEMENTARY HARMONY. (3 cred- 
its; prerequisite: 211-110A or B; 4 hours). 


211-210A,B TONAL THEORY AND ANALYSIS I. 
(3 credits; prerequisites: 211-110A or B and 211- 
111A or B AND Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-129A 
or B and 212-131A or B, or Ear Training (Movable 
Doh) 212-128A and 212-130B; 3 hours) 


211-211A,B TONAL THEORY AND ANALYSIS II. 
(3 credits; prerequisites: 211-210A or B AND Ear 
Training (Fixed Doh) 212-129A or B and 212-131A 
or B, or Ear Training (Movable Doh) 212-128A and 
212-130B; 3 hours) 


211-310A,B MIDDLE AND LATE 19th CENTURY 
THEORY AND ANALYSIS. (3 credits; prerequi- 
sites: 211-211A or B AND Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 
212-129A or B and 212-131A or B, or Ear Training 
(Movable Doh) 212-128A and 212-130B; 3 hours) 


211-311A,B 20th CENTURY THEORY AND 
ANALYSIS. (3 credits; prerequisites: 211-310A or 
B AND Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-129A or B and 
212-131A or B, or Ear Training (Movable Doh) 212- 
128A and 212-130B; 3 hours). 


214-184A HISTORY SURVEY. (MEDIAEVAL, 
RENASISSANCE AND BAROQUE). (3 credils; 
prerequisites or co-requisites: 211-110A or B and 
211-111A or B or permission of the instructor, 3 
hours). 


214-185B HISTORY SURVEY. (CLASSICAL, 
ROMANTIC AND 20th CENTURY). (3 credits; pre- 
requisite: 214-184A or permission of the instructor, 
3 hours). 


214-386B CHAMBER MUSIC LITERATURE. (3 
credits; prerequisite: 214-184A and 214-185B; 3 
hours). Not given 1977-78. 


214-387A OPERA LITERATURE. (3 credits; prere- 
quisite: 214-184A and 214-185B; 3 hours) 
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214-389B ORCHESTRAL LITERATURE. (3 cred- 
its; prerequisite: 214-184A and 214-185B; 3 hours) 
Not given in 1977-78. 


214-390B VOCAL LITERATURE. (3 credits; prere- 
quisite: 214-184A and 214-185B: 3 hours). Not 
given 1977-78 


214-391A CANADIAN MUSIC. (3 credits; prerequi- 
site: 214-184A and 214-185B: 3 hours) 


214-392A BRASS LITERATURE. (3 credits; prere- 
quisite: 214-184A and 214-185B: 3 hours) 


214-395A KEYBOARD LITERATURE BEFORE 
1750. (3 credits; prerequisite: 214-184A and 214- 
185B; 3 hours). (Not open to students who have 
taken 214-388B) 


214-3968 KEYBOARD LITERATURE AFTER 
1750. (3 credits; prerequisite: 214-184A and 214- 
185B; 3 hours). Not given 1977-78. (Not open to 
students who have taken 2 14-388B) 


215-382B PERFORMANCE PRACTICE OF 
BAROQUE MUSIC. (3 credits: prerequisite: 214- 
184A and 214-185B: 3 hours) 


215-383B PERFORMANCE PRACTICE OF 
CLASSICAL MUSIC. (3 credits: prerequisite: 214- 
184A and 214-185B: 3 hours). Not given 1977-78 


Music Ensembles 


Arts and Science students may, with the permission 
of the instructor and the Associate Dean, participate 
in one of the following ensembles in a given year. 
Students should arrange through the Faculty of 
Music office (392-4501) for the necessary audition 
Normally both the A and B sections of an ensemble 
are taken in the same academic year 


243-278A, 378B SENIOR WIND ENSEMBLE. (3 
plus 3 credits; prerequisite: audition: 6 hours) 


243-287A, 387B CONTEMPORARY CHAMBER 
MUSIC CHOIR. (2 plus 2 credits: prerequisite: audi- 
tion; 2-3 hours). Not given 1977-78 


243-289A, 3898 WOODWIND ENSEMBLES. (2 
plus 2 credits; prerequisite: audition: 2-3 hours) 


243-290A, 390B CONCERT BAND. (3 plus 3 cred- 
its; prerequisite: audition: 6 hours). 


243-291A, 391B BRASS ENSEMBLES. (2 plus 2 
credits; prerequisite: audition; 2-3 hours) 


243-292A, 392B CONCERT CHOIR. (2 plus 2 
credits; prerequisite: audition: 2-4 hours) 


243-294A, 394B CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
ENSEMBLE. (2 plus 2 credits: prerequisite: audi 
tion; 2-4 hours) 


243-295A, 395B JAZZ ENSEMBLE. (2 plus 2 cred- 
tts; prerequisite: audition; 3 hours) 


243-296A, 396B OPERA STUDIO. (3 plus 3 credits 
Credits; prerequisite: audition: 3-6 hours) 


NORTH AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


243-297A, 397B ORCHESTRA. (3 plus 3 credits; 
Prerequisite: audition; 6 hours). 


243-299A, 399B STRING ENSEMBLES. (2 plus 2 
credits; prerequisite: audition) 


NORTH AMERICAN STUDIES 
PROGRAM 


Committee of Advisers — JEAN-PIERRE DUQUETTE 
(French); LORRIS ELLIOTT (English); D. VON 
ESCHEN (Sociology); HUGO McPHERSON (Eng- 
lish); A. RIGGS (History); MICHAEL STEIN (Politi- 
cal Science); THOMAS VELK (Economics) 


This interdisciplinary program is being offered to 
give undergraduates an opportunity to gain a fairly 
comprehensive view of the growth and achievement 
of Canadian or United States Civilizations. or a com 
bination of both. For a fuller description of Canadian 
Studies, see page 31. 

The other choices are: 1) an option in U.S. Stud- 
'€S, Concentrating on courses in the American field. 
or 2) an option in North American Studies in which 
courses from both areas are elected, or 3) an option 
which includes an Internship Semester, spent in part 
with an international or governmental agency, and in 
part at American University in Washington, D.C. or 
in London, England 
n taking the U.S. Studies Option the student will 
select a minimum of 54 credits dealing with the 
United States. These will be drawn from the Depart- 
mental offerings listed below 
n taking the North American Studies Option the 
Student will select a minimum of 54 credits among 
those listed below 
n taking an internship, the student will earn 16 
credits and spend one semester away from McGill, 
under the auspices of American University, in Wash- 
ington D.C. Ad Hoc internships may also be availa- 
ble with the Canadian Government 

Please consult Professor Velk. Department of 
Economics 

For more information concerning courses, please 
turn to listings under departmental headings 


North American Studies 


110-5290 THE LITERATURE OF REFORM. (3 
credits). Is American devotion to the enlargement of 
the scope of liberty less popular and universal than 
her dedication to universal acquisition of equality? 
To examine that question, we hypothesize two sep- 
arate streams to exist in late 19th century American 
Reform literature, one pragmatic, individualistic and 
Jeffersonian; the other radical, statist and Hamilto- 
nian. That literature is, in part, a reaction to Ameri- 
ca's sudden post civil war change from a simple 
rural society of independent farmers to a complex 
urban interdependent web of economic men. We 
test this hypothesis by a reading of Samuel Cle- 
mens, Edward Bellamy, Walt Whitman, the Adams 
Brothers, Ambrose Bierce, Hamlin Garland, Bret 
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Hart and others. The course will be introduced by 
readings from De Tocqueville, Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son. The social, political and economic background 
for the literature of reform will be found in readings 
from Henry George, John Bates Clark, Jacob Riis 
and Francis Parkman 

Professors Velk (Economics) and Riggs (His- 
tory) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


151-224B WOMEN IN CROSS-CULTURAL PER- 
SPECTIVE. (3 credits) 


451-236B INDIGENOUS PEOPLES OF NORTH 
AMERICA: A GEOGRAPHICAL AND CULTURAL 
APPROACH. (3 credits) 


151-317B PREHISTORY OF NORTH AMERICA. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite 151-201B or 203A) 


151-436A SEMINAR IN NORTH AMERICAN 
NATIVE PEOPLES. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 151 
236D) 


ARCHITECTURE 


301-372B HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN 
CANADA. (Prerequisite: 301-233B) 


ECONOMICS 


154-200D or 154-250D is prerequisite to all upper 
level courses in Economics except those for which 
other provision is made in the course description. 


154-2050 AN INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED 
POLITICAL ECONOMY (6 credits). 


154-211D INTRODUCTION TO CANADIAN ECO- 
NOMIC HISTORY. (6 credits) 


154-302D MONEY AND BANKING. (6 credits) 


154-304D CANADIAN ECONOMIC POLICY. (6 
credits) 


154-305D GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. (6 
credits). 


154-306D LABOUR ECONOMICS AND INSTITU- 
TIONS. (6 credits) 


154-311A UNITED STATES ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT. (3 credits) 


154-312D POLITICAL ECONOMY OF DEPEND- 
ENCE IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. (6 cred- 
its). 


154-321D THE QUEBEC ECONOMY. (6 credits) 
154-352D MACROECONOMICS. (6 credits) 
154-404D TRANSPORTATION. (6 credits). 
154-408D PUBLIC FINANCE. (6 credits). 


154-431A SEMINAR IN CANADIAN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY. (3 credits). 
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454-468A URBAN AND REGIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS. (3 credits). 


ENGLISH 
110-225A AMERICAN LITERATURE I. (3 credits) 


110-226B AMERICAN LITERATURE Il. (3 cred- 
its) 


110-228A CANADIAN LITERATURE I. (3 credits). 


110-229B CANADIAN LITERATURE Il. (3 cred- 
its) 


110-275D COMMUNICATIONS AND LITERA- 
TURE. (6 credits) 


110-323A 20th CENTURY AMERICAN POETRY 
(3 credits) 


410-324B 20th CENTURY AMERICAN PROSE. (3 
credits) 


110-3250 MODERN NORTH AMERICAN FIC- 
TION. (6 credits). 


110-327D THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROSE FIC- 
TION IN CANADIAN LITERATURE. (6 credits). 


110-329D 20th CENTURY CANADIAN LITERA- 
TURE. (6 credits) 


110-525B AMERICAN LITERATURE. (3 credits). 


110-527A CANADIAN LITERATURE. (3 credits). 
110-528B CANADIAN LITERATURE. (3 credits). 


FRENCH 


125-204A CIVILISATION QUEBECOISE. (3 créd- 
its) 


125-205B CIVILISATION QUEBECOISE. (3 cred- 
its). 


125-207D LE FRANCAIS PAR LES TEXTES. (6 
crédits). 


125-328D HISTOIRE DE LA CIVILISATION QUE- 
BECOISE. (6 crédits) 


125-315A,B LE CINEMA QUEBECOIS. (3 crédits). 


125-370A LA LITTERATURE QUEBECOISE JUS- 
QU’EN 1940. (3 credits) 


125-371B LA LITTERATURE QUEBECOISE 
DEPUIS 1940. (3 credits). 


125-372D ROMAN QUEBECOIS JUSQU’EN 1945. 
(3 crédits) 


125-373B ROMAN QUEBECOIS (1945-1960). (3 
credits) 


125-377A LA CRITIQUE LITTERAIRE QUEBE- 
COISE. (3 crédits). (Ne sera pas donné en 1977- 
78). 


125-378B LE CONTE QUEBECOIS. (3 crédits). 
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125-382D ROMAN QUEBECOIS DEPUIS 1960. (6 
crédits) 


125-470A POESIE QUEBECOISE DE CREMAZIE 
A SAINT-DENYS-GARNEAU (1850-1940). (3 
crédits). 


125-471B POESIE QUEBECOISE D’ALAIN 
GRANDBOIS A NOS JOURS (DEPUIS 1940). (3 
crédits). 


125-475A LITTERATURE FRANCAISE ET QUE- 
BECOISE. (6 credits). Ne sera Pas donné en 1977- 
78 


125-485A ESSAI QUEBECOIS AVANT 1960. (3 
crédits) 


125-486B ESSAI QUEBECOIS DEPUIS 1960. (3 
crédits) 


FRENCH CANADA STUDIES PROGRAM 


Consult page 35 of this Announcement 


GEOGRAPHY 


183-236A INDIGENOUS PEOPLES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. (3 credits) 


183-309A CANADA: GEOGRAPHIC FOUNDA- 
TIONS. (3 credits) 


183-3118 GEOGRAPHICAL ATTRIBUTES TO 
THE CANADIAN ECONOMY. (3 credits) 


183-325A PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF QUE- 
BEC. (3 credits). 


183-326B HUMAN GEOGRAPHY OF QUEBEC. (3 
credits) 


183-333A MONTREAL URBAN FIELD STUDIES. 
(3 credits). 


183-345B THE GEOGRAPHICAL ROOTS OF 
IDENTITY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: a 200 level 
course in human geography) 


HISTORY 

101-202A CANADA TO 1867. (3 credits). 
101-203B CANADA SINCE 1867. (3 credits). 
101-211A THE U.S. TO 1865. (3 credits). 
101-221B THE U.S. SINCE 1865. (3 credits). 
101-303A QUEBEC SINCE 1840. (3 credits) 


101-322B CANADA AND THE AMERICAN PRES- 
ENCE SINCE 1939. (3 credits: Prerequisite: History 
202D or consent of instructor) 


101-331D EMERGING MODERN AMERICA, 
1877-1945. (6 credits: Prerequisite: History 211A 
and 221B or consent of the instructor). 


NORTH AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


101-332D CANADA AND THE BIRTH OF CON- 
FEDERATION. (6 credits: Prerequisite: History 
202D or equivalent or consent of instructor). Not 
given in 1976-77 


101-341D THEMES IN THE SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


1830-1940. (6 credits: Prerequisite; History 211A or 
22 1B). 


101-342A THE HISTORY OF CANADA’S EXTER- 
NAL RELATIONS 1867-1939. (3 credits; Prerequi- 
site: History 202D) 


101-352D EMERGENCE OF ENGLISH CANADA: 
1791-1867. (6 credits: Prerequisite: 202D or con- 
sent of instructor) 


101-353D WAR AND SOCIETY IN CANADIAN 
HISTORY. (6 credits; Prerequisite: History 202D; 
This course is not open to candidates who have pre- 
viously taken History 372D). Not given in 1977-78. 


101-362D THE WEST AND THE NORTH IN 
CANADIAN HISTORY. (6 credits: Prerequisite; 
202D). Not given in 1977-78. 


101-363D CONTEMPORARY CANADA; 1890- 
1970. (6 credits; Prerequisite: History 202D or 
equivalent, or consent of instructor). This course is 
not open to candidates who have previously taken 
History 302A and 312B 


101-403D THE COMING OF THE QUIET REVO- 
LUTION. (6 credits; Prerequisite Any course in 
Canadian or Québec history). A reading and speak 
ing knowledge of French is essential. Not given in 
1977-78 


101-413D RACE AND RELIGION IN FRENCH- 
CANADIAN LIFE AND SOCIETY. (6 credits: Prere- 
quisite: History 202D). Not given in 1977-78 


101-452D SOURCES OF CONFLICT IN CANA- 
DIAN HISTORY. (6 credits: Prerequisite: 202D) 
Not given in 1977-78 


101-443B COMMUNICATIONS, SOCIETY AND 
PUBLIC POLICY IN CANADA. (3 credits; Prerequi- 
site History 202D) 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 


160-211D INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. (6 credits) 


160-221D GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. (6 cred- 
its) 


160-318A LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN COMPARA- 
TIVE PERSPECTIVE. (3 credits) 


160-320A CANADIAN POLITICAL PROCESS |. (3 
credits: Prerequisite: 160-21 1D). 


160-321B CANADIAN POLITICAL PROCESS II. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: 160-2 11D). 


160-325D GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. (6 credits). 
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157-336B QUEBEC AND CANADA. (3 credits). 


160-337B CANADIAN PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 160-32 1D or consent 
of instructor). 


160-415B POLITICAL PARTIES. (3 credits, Prere- 
quisites: 160-211D and one other course in Com- 
parative Government) 


160-421B HONOURS SEMINAR: PROBLEMS IN 
CANADIAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. (3 
credits; Prerequisites: 160-221D and either 160- 
320A or 160-32 1B). 


SOCIOLOGY 


166-210A INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. (3 
credits). 


166-2148 INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY: (3 
credits) 


166-217A CANADIAN MASS COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. (3 credits). 


166-221B CLASS AND POLITICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. (3 credits). 


166-223B SOCIAL STRATIFICATION. (3 credits) 


166-230B CLASS, ETHNICITY AND POLITICS IN 
CANADA AND IN QUEBEC. (3 credits) 


166-317B RESEARCH IN CANADIAN MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS. (3 credits) 


166-321A WOMEN AND WORK. (3 credits). 
166-326B POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY. (3 credits) 


466-411A STATE AND ECONOMY IN INDUS- 
TRIAL SOCIETIES. (3 credits). 


PHILOSOPHY (107) 


Professors HARRY M. BRACKEN; MARIO 
BUNGE; ALASTAIR McKINNON (Chairman); J.A 
TRENTMAN 


Associate Professors — R. STORRS McCALL; 
DAVID FATE NORTON: JONATHAN ROBINSON; 
WILLIAM SHEA; JEREMY WALKER 


Assistant Professors — GEORGE DIGIOVANNI (on 
leave); ANIL K. GUPTA; WARREN HARVEY; J. 
McGILVRAY 


Samuel Bronfman Building, 1001 Sherbrooke St 
West, Montreal, PQ, H3A 1G5. Telephone: 392- 
5170. 


The Department of Philosophy has renumbered 
many of its courses according to the following prin- 
ciples. (To avoid confusion at registration old num- 
bers are shown in brackets. Note: Students who 
took courses under their old numbers may not 
retake them under their new numbers). 
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First digit 


2xx All Introductory Level Courses 

3xx All Intermediate Level Courses 

5xx All Upper Level Courses (open to graduates) 
6xx All Graduate Courses 


Second digit 


xOx Philosophy of Language, Metaphysics, Epis- 
temology 

x1x Logic, Philosophy of Logic 

x2x Philosophy of Science, Philosophy of Social 
Science 

x3x Ethics, Philosophy of Religion, Aesthetics, etc. 

x4x Philosophy of History, Philosophy of Politics, 
Philosophy of Law 

x5x History (Greek and Medieval) 

x6x History (17th, 18th and 19th centuries) 

x7x Contemporary Philosophy 

x8x Seminars (Logic, Metaphysics, etc. Philosophy 
of Science) 

x9x Seminars (Value theory, History, Tutorials) 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY 


54 credits in Philosophy, including: 

6 credits at introductory Level (2xx) 

3 credits in Logic (x 1x) 

6 credits in Greek or Modern philosophy (as 
below) 


27 credits in other philosophy courses 
12 optional credits 


Majors Adviser: Professor Warren Harvey - tel. 392- 
4517 


HONOURS IN PHILOSOPHY 


60 credits in Philosophy, including: 

6 credits at Introductory Level (2xx) 

6 credits in Logic (x 1x) 

6 credits in Greek or Modern philosophy (354A, 
355B, 360A, 361B) 

6 further credits in history survey courses (35x, 
36x) 

6 credits in value theory (x3x, x4x) 

6 credits in Tutorial (final year) (498A,B 499D) 

6 further credits at Upper Level (5xx) 

18 credits in optional courses 


Up to 12 of the ‘optional’ credits may, with the 
Department's approval, be taken in another depart- 
ment. 

In the final year Tutorial, students will prepare for 
a 3-hour examination, to be written at the end of the 
year. Graduating students may also take another 
tutorial and write a short Honours thesis. 


JOINT HONOURS IN PHILOSOPHY 
36 credits in Philosophy, including: 


6 credits at Introductory Level (2xx) 
3 credits in Logic (x 1x) 


6 credits in Greek or Modern philosophy (as 
above) 
21 credits in optional courses 


Students must consult the Department for specific 
arrangements 


Admission Requirements: 3.0 CGPA. Students 
must maintain a 3.0 GPA overall and a 3.0 GPA 
average in Philosophy 


Honours Adviser: Professor Jeremy Walker — tel. 
392-5169. 


Course Descriptions 


107-200A INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY I. 
(3 credits). The course will deal with some of the 
central problems of philosophy: the mind-body 
problem, freedom, scepticism and certainty, fate, 
time and the existence of God 

Professor McCall 


107-201B INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY II. 
(3 credits). Major philosophical problems such as 
the nature and sources of knowledge, freewill and 
determinism, God, punishment, the nature of mathe- 
matics, etc. (This course is a continuation of Philos- 
ophy 200A but can be taken separately) 

Professor Gupta 


107-210A,B INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. (3 cred- 
its). Propositional and predicate logic: formalization 
of arguments, truth tables, natural deduction and 
related topics. 

Professors Gupta and McCall 


107-211B PHILOSOPHY OF LOGIC. (3 credits). 
Not given in 1977-78 


-107-220A INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY AND 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, Part I. (3 credits). A 
survey of the major scientific revolutions from Antiq- 
uity to the Twentieth Century 

Professor Shea 


107-221B INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, Part II. (3 credits). 
Canadian Men and Women of Science. Science 
and society in Canada from the Sixteenth Century to 
the present with special reference to the contrib- 
ution of scientists at McGill 


Professor Shea 
¥ 107-230B (230D, 205D) INTRODUCTION TO 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. (3 credits). Some of the 
main issues of moral philosophy as discussed in 
Plato, Kant, and Kierkegaard. 

Professor McKinnon 


107-240A SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. (3 credits). Traditions of philosophical inquiry 
about the principles of social and political practice. 
Professor Walker 


PHILOSOPHY 


107-241B SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. (3 credits). Philosophical analysis of some 
features of 20th century politics. 

Professor Walker 


107-270B (212B) INTRODUCTION TO ANA- 
LYTIC PHILOSOPHY. (3 credits). Not given in 
1977-78 


107-300A (107-313D) PHILOSOPHY OF LAN- 
GUAGE. (3 credits; prerequisite: one course in phi- 
losophy). A discussion of several philosophical 
problems connected with language: meaning, trans 
lation, truth, and related topics. Not given in 1977- 
78. 

Professor McGilvray 


107-303B PHILOSOPHY OF MIND. (3 credits). 
Minds and Machines: a discussion of ‘‘mechanical"’ 
modelling of human behaviour (particularly speech) 
and the identity crisis. 

Professor McGilvray 


107-304B CHOMSKY. (3 credits: one course in phi- 
losophy). Philosophical aspects of Chomsky's con- 
tributions to psychology, linguistic theory, theories 
of human nature, and to politics. 

Professor Bracken 


107-321D PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. (6 credits: 
prerequisite: two science courses). An analysis of 
the concepts of scientific problem, hypothesis, law, 
theory, explanation, prediction, observation, meas- 
urement, experiment, and inference. Also, selected 
topics in the Philosophy of Science and Technology. 
Professor Bunge 


107-322D METHOD AND METAPHYSICS IN THE 
SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION. Not given in 1977-78. 


107-324A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE I. 
(3 credits; prerequisite: one course in philosophy). 
Not given in 1977-78 

Professor Bunge 


107-325B PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE II. 
(3 credits; prerequisite: one course in philosophy) 
Not given in 1977-78 

Professor Bunge 


107-330B (107-407B) PHILOSOPHY AND LITER- 
ATURE. (3 credits; prerequisite: one course in phi- 
losophy). Not given in 1977-78 

Professor Walker 


107-332A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION | (107- 
332D). (3 credits; prerequisite: one course in 
philosophy or consent of the instructor) Topic for 
1977-78: Religion and Science. A discussion of 
the relation of the religious and scientific world 
views with special reference to such concepts as 
explanation, miracle, the supernatural and design 
or purpose in nature. (Note that 160-340B 
Religion and the Sciences is available as a 
complementary course in the 2nd term). 
Professor McKinnon 
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107-333B PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION Il. (3 
credits; prerequisite: one full course in philosophy 
or consent of the instructor). A discussion of the 
main problems of the philosophy of religion as con- 
sidered in the works of various philosophers. Not 
given in 1977-78 

Professor McKinnon 


107-334A ETHICS | (3 credits; prerequisite: one full 
course in philosophy). Recent analytical theories. A 
study of 20th century ethics, including Intuitionist, 
Emotivist, Prescriptivist, and Naturalist theories 
Professor Walker 


107-336A (107-305A) AESTHETICS I. (3 credits) 
Not given in 1977-78 


107-337B (107-306B) AESTHETICS II. (3 credits; 
prerequisite: one course in philosophy). Topic for 
1977-78: Aesthetic judgements 

Professor Walker 


107-344B (107-572D) PHILOSOPHY OF POLIT- 
ICS. (3 credits; prerequisite: one course in philoso- 
phy). Not given in 1977-78 


107-346A (107-335D, 346D) PHILOSOPHY OF 
HISTORY I. (3 credits; prerequisite: one course in 
philosophy). This course deals with some of the 
most influential theories in the philosophy of history 
including those of Vico, Hegel, Marx and Comte 
Professor Robinson 


107-347B PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY Il. (3 cred- 
its; prerequisite: one course in philosophy). This 
course is concerned with modern attempts to ana- 
lyse the nature of historical thinking including those 
of Hempel, Gallie, Dray and Butterfield. 

Professor Robinson 


107-348A PHILOSOPHY OF LAW. (3 credits). A 
discussion of the nature of justice and law, and of 
the relationship between them. (This course is 
intended for students with a non-professional inter- 
est in law, as well as for those considering law as a 
profession) 

Professor McCall 


107-354A (107-339A) PRESOCRATICS AND 
PLATO. (3 credits). A survey course concentrating 
on selected texts. 

Professor Trentman 


107-355B (107-340B) ARISTOTLE AND LATER 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. (3 credits). A survey 
course concentrating on selected texts. 

Professor Trentman 


107-356A (107-341A) AUGUSTINE TO AQUI- 
NAS. (3 credits). Examination of selected works of 
the great Christian, Moslem and Jewish thinkers 
Professor Bracken 


107-357B (107-342B) POST-AQUINAS TO REN- 
AISSANCE. (3 credits). A survey of philosophy 
from approximately 1300 to 1630. The topics dis- 
cussed will include nominalism, humanism, new 
attitudes towards Plato and Aristotle, the influence 
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of the revival of sceptism and of the Reformation, 
and the legal and political philosophy of the period. 
The course will also consider whether there was a 
Renaissance and, if there was, what it might have 
been. 

Professor Trentman 


107-358A (107-345D) TOPICS IN JEWISH PHI- 
LOSOPHY I. (3 credits). The Maimonidean revolu- 
tion and its enemies 
Professor Harvey 


107-359B (107-345D) TOPICS IN JEWISH PHI- 
LOSOPHY Il. (3 credits). Rationalism (focus on 
Moses Mendelssohn and Hermann Cohen) vs. Exis- 
tentialism (focus on Martin Buber and Franz 
Rosenzweig) 

Professor Harvey 


107-360A (107-349A) SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
PHILOSOPHY. (3 credits). A survey course con- 
centrating on selected texts from Montaigne, Des- 
cartes, Malebranche, Leibniz, Spinoza, Locke, 
Bayle, and Berkeley 
Professor Bracken 


107-361B (107-350B) EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
PHILOSOPHY. (3 credits). A survey course con- 
centrating on selected texts from Hume, Reid, 
Hutcheson, and the Scottish Enlightenment. 
Professor Norton 


107-366A (107-351A) KANT TO HEGEL. (3 cred- 
its). The course will alternate between a study of 
themes characteristic of German Idealism, and a 
detailed analysis of texts from Kant, Fichte, Schell- 
ing and Hegel. German Idealism will be interpreted 
as an intricate effort at making reason “historical”. 
Not given in 1977-78 


107-367B (107-352B) POST-HEGELIAN PHILOS- 
OPHY. (3 credits). A study of philosophers selected 
from such traditions as the Kantian, Hegelian, Marx- 
ist, Existentialist, Utilitarian, and the forebearers of 
Phenomenology. Not given in 1977-78. 

Professor DiGiovanni 


107-370A (317A) PROBLEMS IN ANALYTIC PHI- 
LOSOPHY I. (3 credits). Topic for 1977-78: Ideal- 
ism versus Empiricism; the theory of mind and the 
“Linguistic turn”. 

Professor McGilvray 


107-371B (318B) PROBLEMS IN ANALYTIC 
PHILOSOPHY II. (3 credits). Topic for 1977-78: A 
discussion of Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investi- 
gations 

Professor McGilvray 


107-374A PHENOMENOLOGY. (3 credits; prere- 
quisite: one previous course in philosophy). The 
course will explore the ‘‘Phenomenological Move- 
ment" both historically and critically, An attempt will 
be made to identify the nature of Phenomenology, 
and to contrast it with other forms of Philosophy. The 
class will also consider the question of how Pheno- 
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menology became at some point ‘‘existential’’. Not 
given in 1977-78 


107-375B EXISTENTIALISM. (3 credits; prerequi- 
site: One course in philosophy). Special attention 
will be given to contemporary proponents of Exis- 
tentialism, and also to the question of how contem- 
porary Existentialism is related to Phenomenology 
However, an effort will also be made to recognize a 
tradition of “existential thought"’ running through the 
history of Western Philosophy. Not given in 1977- 
78. 


107-382A (107-381D) PROBLEMS IN PHILOSO- 
PHY I. (3 credits). Not given in 1977-78 


107-383B (107-381D) PROBLEMS IN PHILOSO- 
PHY Il. (3 credits). Not given in 1977-78 


107-398A,B (107-398A/399B) TUTORIALS. (3 
credits). Open to second year Full Honours students 
in Philosophy, and to other students, with consent of 
the Department 

Staff 


107-399D (107-399B) TUTORIALS. (6 credits) 
Open to second year Full Honours students in Phi- 
losophy, and to other students, with consent of the 
Department 

Staff 


107-498A, B (107-598A/599B) TUTORIALS. (3 
credits). Open to Third Year Full Honours students 
in philosophy, and to other students with consent of 
the Department 

Staff 


107-499D (107-599B) TUTORIALS. (6 credits) 
Open to Third Year Full Honours students in Philos- 
ophy, and to other students with consent of the 
Department 

Staff 


107-500A (107-581A) METAPHYSICS, DIALEC- 
TICS, LOGIC AND EPISTEMOLOGY. (3 credits) 
Not given in 1977-78. 


107-501B (107-582B) METAPHYSICS, DIALEC- 
TICS, LOGIC AND EPISTEMOLOGY. (3 credits; 
prerequisite: Philosophy 210A or equivalent). Not 
given in 1977-78. 


107-502A (107-585A) METAPHYSICS I. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 210 or a course in abstract 
algebra.) A systematic analysis of the concepts of 
substance, form, thing, possibility, change, space, 
and time. Relations with both metaphysical tradition, 
contemporary science, and general system theo- 
ries. 

Professor Bunge 


107-503B (107-586B) METAPHYSICS II. (3 cred- 
its; Prerequisite: Philosophy 210 or a course in 
abstract algebra.) A systematic analysis of the con- 
cepts of system, novelty, biosystem, mind, and 
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social system. Relations with the metaphysical tradi- 
tion, contemporary science, and general system 
theories 

Professor Bunge 


107-504A (107-517D) PROBLEMS IN SEMAN- 
TICS I. (3 credits); prerequisite: consent of the 
instructor). Topics will change from year to year. Not 
given in 1977-78 

Professor Bunge 


107-505B (107-517D) PROBLEMS IN SEMAN- 
TICS Il. (3 credits; continuation of Philosophy 
504A), Topics will change from year to year. Not 
given in 1977-78 

Professor Bunge 


107-510B INTERMEDIATE LOGIC. (3 credits: pre- 
requisite: Logic 210 or equivalent). Metatheory of 
propositional and predicate logic; deduction theo- 
rem, completeness theorem, etc... Elementary num- 
ber theory; Godel’s incompleteness theorem (if time 
permits) 

Professor Gupta 


107-511D MEDIEVAL LOGIC AND GRAMMAR. (6 
credits). Not given in 1977-78 


107-5200 METHODOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF SCIENCE. (6 credits). Not given in 1977-78 


107-522A, 107-523B (107-523A & 524B) FOR- 
MAL METHODS IN PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE | & Il. (3 credits each). Not given in 1977- 
78 


107-526A SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
17TH CENTURY I. (3 credits). Topic for 1977-78 
Descartes’ Philosophy of Nature. A study of Parts 2, 
3 and 4 of the Principles of Philosophy. 

Professor Shea 


107-527B SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
17TH CENTURY Il. (3 credits). Topic for 1977-78: 
The early systems of natural philosophy in Schelling 
and Hegel 

Professor Shea 


107-528A, 107-529B (107-527A & 528B) PHILOS- 
OPHY OF PHYSICS | & Il. (3 credits each). Not 
given in 1977-78. 


107-530A (107-404D) MORAL PHILOSOPHY. (3 
credits; prerequisite: one course in philosophy). Not 
given in 1977-78 


107-532A, 107-533B (107-531A & 532B) SEMI- 
NAR IN PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION | & Il. (3 
credits each). Not given in 1977-78 


107-538A (107-401D) SEMINAR IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF ETHICS I. (3 credits). Topic for 1977-78: 
Morality and alienation in Hegel's earlier work 
Professor Robinson 
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107-539B (107-401D) SEMINAR IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF ETHICS Il. (3 credits). Topic for 1977-78: 
Liberation and Redemption in Hegel, Marx and 
Aquinas. 

Professor Robinson 


107-548A LEGAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE JEWISH TRADITION I. (3 credits). Read 
ings in Hebrew of philosophic texts chosen in 
accordance with interests of students. Not given in 
1977-78. 


107-549B LEGAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE JEWISH TRADITION Il. (3 credits). Read 
ings in Hebrew of philosophic texts chosen in 
accordance with interests of students. Not given in 
1977-78 


107-550A (107-541A) SEMINAR IN ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHY. (3 credits). Not given in 1977-78 


107-551A (107-542B) SEMINAR IN ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHY. (3 credits). Topic for 1977-78: Aris- 
totle: De Anima 

Professor Trentman 


107-552D THEMES IN THE HISTORY OF JEW- 
ISH PHILOSOPHY. (3 credits). Not given in 1977- 
78. 


107-560B (107-555A) SEMINAR IN 17TH AND 
18TH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY. (3 credits). Topic 
for 1977-78: Descartes and the Cartesians 
Professor Bracken 


107-561B (107-556B) SEMINAR IN 17TH AND 
18TH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY. (3 credits; prere- 
quisite: one course in philosophy). Not given in 
1977-78. 


107-562D (107-544D) SEMINAR IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Topic for 1977-78: David 
Hume and the Scottish Philosophers. 

Professor Norton 


107-564A (107-565D) SEMINAR IN KANT I. (3 
credits; prerequisite: one course in philosophy). Not 
given in 1977-78 


107-565B (107-565D) SEMINAR IN KANT ll. (3 
credits). Not given in 1977-78 


107-566D (107-558D) SEMINAR IN HEGEL. (6 
credits; prerequisite: one course in philosophy). Not 
given in 1977-78 


107-568D (107-563D) SEMINAR IN KIERKE- 
GAARD. (6 credits). Not given in 1977-78 


107-570A, 107-571B (107-513A & 514B) RECENT 
AND CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. Not given 
in 1977-78 


107-580A SEMINAR IN PROBLEMS OF PHILOS- 
OPHY. (3 credits; prerequisite: Philosophy 210A or 
equivalent). Topic for 1977-78: Truth and Paradox. 
Professor Gupta 
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4107-581B SEMINAR IN PROBLEMS OF PHILOS- 
OPHY. (3 credits; prerequisite: Philosophy 210A or 
equivalent). Topic for 1977-78: Modal semantics: 
semantics for modal logic, deontic logic, (the logic 
of obligation and permission) tension logic, and the 
logic of events 

Professor McCall 


107-588A (107-583A) SEMINAR IN SYSTEMATIC 
PHILOSOPHY. (3 credits; prerequisite: Philosophy 
210A or equivalent). Not given in 1977-78. 


107-589B (107-584B) SEMINAR IN SYSTEMATIC 
PHILOSOPHY. (3 credits). Topic for 1977-78: Lan- 
guage and Metaphysics: Mind-brain identity thesis. 
To be discussed: materialism, eliminative material- 
ism, neutral monism; reduction, compatibilism, 
dualism, thing-identity and event-identity, sensa- 
tions, perception and thought. 

Professor McGilvray 


107-590A (593A) SEMINAR IN PHILOSOPHY. (3 
credits). Not given in 1977-78 


107-591B (594B) SEMINAR IN PHILOSOPHY. (3 
credits). Not given in 1977-78. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE (160) 


Professors - MICHAEL BRECHER (on leave second 
term 1977-78); J.R. MALLORY (on leave 1977- 
78); BALDEV RAJ NAYAR; CHARLES TAYLOR 
(on leave 1977-78); DALE THOMSON; 

Associate Professors — THOMAS BRUNEAU (on 
leave 1977-78); PETER GOUREVITCH; FRANK A. 
KUNZ (Chairman); PAUL C. NOBLE; JANICE 
STEIN; BLEMA S. STEINBERG; HAROLD M. 
WALLER 

Assistant Professors — JEROME BLACK; BARBARA 
HASKEL; DANIEL LATOUCHE; SAMUEL J. NOU- 
MOFF; PHILIP SABETTI; JOHN SHINGLER; 
JAMES TULLY; 

Visiting Professors — ALEXANDER MACLEOD; 
EDOUARD CLOUTIER; MARIE-FRANCE MOORE 


Roam 434, Stephen Leacock Building, 855 Sher- 
brooke St. West, Montreal, P.Q., H3A 2T7, Tele- 
phone: 392-5239 


Students wishing to Honour or Major in Political Sci- 
ence MUST consult with a Departmental Adviser 
prior to registration EACH year in order to devise 4 
suitable program. Students who are registering with 
the Department for the first time must bring tran- 
scripts of their previous CEGEP or university level 
work 


MAJOR PROGRAM 


The Major program in Political Science consists of 9 
full courses (54 credits) of which at least 7 full 
courses (42 credits) must be in Political Science. A 
student is encouraged to take up to 2 (12 credits) of 
these 9 courses outside the Department provided 
they are closely related to his or her Political Sc 
ence program 
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In the U1 year, a major student must take a total of 
twelve credits in Political Science, covering at least 
two of the four main fields of concentration offered 
by the Department (Comparative Government and 
Politics, Canadian and Quebec Government and 
Politics, International Politics, and Political Theory) 
The course requirements in the various fields are 
outlined below 

Overall, while some concentration in one area of 
the discipline is considered beneficial, excessive 
specialization is discouraged. Students are there- 
fore required to take at least one third of their Politi- 
cal Science program (i.e. at least five half courses) 
outside their area of concentration 


OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 


A major program is available with the Departments 
of Economics and History. The requirement for this 
degree is 5 full courses in Political Science and 5 
full courses in the other Departments. The same 
principles concerning the distribution of courses 
that were outlined above for the single major apply 
here too, both at the U-1 level and overall 

In addition, students can follow double majors 
programs involving Political Science and some 
other related discipline. These differ from the major 
with Economics or History in that they require the 
Student to complete all the requirements for the sin- 
gle major in both Departments (i.e. at least 6 or 7 
courses on each side.) 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Major Adviser, 392-5239 


HONOURS PROGRAM 


The Honours program in Political Science consists 
of 60 credits of which at least 48 credits must be in 
Political Science. Students are encouraged to take 
12 of these 60 credits in a related social science dis- 
cipline 

In the U1 year, a student must take a total of 15 
credits in Political Science, covering at least three of 
the four main fields offered by the Department 
(Comparative Government and Politics, Canadian 
and Quebec Government and Politics, International 
Politics, Political Theory). The course requirements 
in the various fields are outlined below 

Overall, while some concentration in one area of 
the discipline is considered beneficial, excessive 
Specialization is discouraged. In the U-3 year all 
Honours students are required to take one 600 level 
course or 400 level honours seminar as part of their 
program. (For the list of these 600 level courses. 
please consult the departmental course description 
booklet which is available in the Department office) 


JOINT HONOURS 


Joint Honours programs are currently available in 
the following areas: 


Political Science and Economics 
History 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Philosophy 
Sociology 
Anthropology 
Middle East Studies 


Students who are interested in Pursuing a joint 
honours program in some other area (e.g. Political 
Science and one of the modern languages or Polliti- 
cal Science and Geography) should get in touch 
with the Honours Adviser to see if a suitable pro- 
gram can be devised. Such programs will then be 
submitted for approval to the Faculty of Arts 

The requirements for joint honours degrees are 
36 credits in Political Science and 36 credits in the 
other honours subject. In the U-1 year students must 
take 12 credits in Political Science covering at least 
two of the four main fields offered by the Depart- 
ment. Joint honours students, like single honours 
students, are also required to take one 600 level 
course or 400 level honours seminar in their U-3 
year 


Standards 


To be eligible for entry into an honours program a 
Student should have placed in the top third of 
his/her previous CEGEP, university or grade XiIll 
classes. To remain in honours, a student must 
maintain a cumulative average in the upper half of 
the B category (i.e. 72% plus) in his/her Political 
Science courses and an overall GPA of at least 
2.8. In addition, honours students must also 
maintain a satisfactory pattern of performance in 
their Political Science courses. Specifically, to 
remain in Honours, a student should not receive 
grades below 70% in more than one-quarter of 
his/her Political Science courses. Thus, in full 
honours, a student should not obtain less than 
70% in more than 4 half-courses: in joint honours 
he/she should not obtain less than 70% in more 
than 3 half-courses 

Students awarded honours standing in U-1 may 
lose it at the end of the year or in subsequent 
years if their performance is not up to these stand- 
ards 

Conversely, students who were not awarded 
honours standing in U-1 may attain it subsequently 
if their performance merits it. To be awarded hon- 
ours at graduation, however, a student must be 
registered as an honours student at the beginning 
of his U-3 year. At graduation a student’s honours 
Standing will be determined by his overall record 
in the honours program 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Honours Adviser, Professor Paul Noble, 392-5237 


BASIC POLITICAL SCIENCE 
FIELDS 


Students entering an honours or majors program 
may wish to concentrate to some extent in one or 
more areas of Political Science. If so, they should 
take note of the basic course requirements in these 
fields 
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1) COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS 


Students wishing to concentrate in this field are nor- 
mally required to take 160-2 11D (Comparative Gov- 
ernment and Politics) and are strongly urged to take 
160-227B (Political Change in the Third World) 


2) CANADIAN AND QUEBEC GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICS 


Students wishing to concentrate in this field are 
required to take 160-221D (Government of Canada) 
and are strongly urged to take 160-226A (La Vie 
Politique Québecoise). 


3) INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Students wishing to concentrate in this field are 
required to take 160-244A (International Politics) or 
160-245B (The International System). While only 
required to take one of these courses, students 
should note that it would be helpful if they took both, 
since they concentrate on different problem areas in 
the study of international politics 


4) POLITICAL THEORY 


Students wishing to concentrate in this field are nor- 
mally required to take 160-23 1D (Political Theory) 


Course Descriptions 


This announcement is prepared early in the year 
and so is likely to need modification by the time the 
academic year begins. A mimeographed supple- 
ment is available in the department office and 
should be consulted. 

Specific course prerequisites may be waived by 
instructors in individual cases. 
Denotes not offered 1977-78 


160-211D COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS. (6 credits). This course will first examine 
in detail the major features and processes of the 
political systems of Britain, France and Germany 
The course will then move to focus cross-nationally 
on the themes of conflict and consensus in these 
polities. Reference will also be made to Belgium, 
Canada and the U.S.A. 

Professor Black 


160-212A TECHNIQUES OF EMPIRICAL 
RESEARCH. (3 credits). An introduction to empiri- 
cal political research. Among the topics considered 
are the formulation of research problems, the selec- 
tion of samples, interviewing, and questionnaire 
construction, and the analysis and interpretation of 
data. 

Professor Waller 


160-221D GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. (6 
credits). An examination of the operation of 
parliamentary institutions in a federal state, and of 
the operation of federalism in Canada. 

Professor Thomson 
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157-226A LA VIE POLITIQUE QUEBECOISE. (3 
crédits). Une introduction a la vie politique quebe- 
coise a travers |’étude des irstitutions, des ideolo- 
gies et des comportements politiques. Une attention 
particuliére sera accordée aux changements sur- 
venus dans le systéme politique québécois. 


Bilingue. 
Professeur MacLeod 


160-227B POLITICAL CHANGE IN THE THIRD 
WORLD: INDEPENDENCE AND NATION BUILD- 
ING. (3 credits). An introductory course on the polit- 
ics of the Third World, dealing primarily with the role 
of forces in the achievement of independence and 
the building of nations. Several theories on inde- 
pendence movements and revolutions will be dis- 
cussed and then related to experiences in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America 


160-231D POLITICAL THEORY. (6 credits. This 
course is normally a prerequisite for all upper level 
courses in political philosophy). The first half will be 
taken up with a discussion of contemporary political 
issues: e.g. the understanding of politics, the politics 
of violence, community and authority. The second 
term will be devoted to the study of certain works of 
philosophy and literature which reflect political real- 
ity. 

Professors Noumoff, Shingler and Tully 


160-244A INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. (3 
credits). An analysis of the factors determining 
foreign policy behaviour, both domestic and 
international, and an exemination of several 
foreign policy decisions and international crises, 
The process of foreign policy implementation will 
also be studied. Students will be encouraged to 
do experimental projects in tne field 

Professor J. Stein 


160-245B THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM. (3 
credits). This course will be divided into two parts. 
The first part will examine the evolution of the mod- 
ern international system concentrating on a compar- 
ison of the traditional European system, the post 
World War Il global system and the emerging global 
system of the 1970's. The second part will explore 
the problems of certain basic types of international 
systems (e.g. multipolar vs. dipolar systems, mod- 
erate vs. revolutionary systems) as well as selected 
theories concerning stratificaiion, conflict and war in 
the international system 

Professor Noble 


160-247B FOREIGN POLICY IN THE THIRD 
WORLD. (3 credits). This course will examine 
domestic and external sources of conflict within the 
Third World. It is experimental in form: students will 
work at their own pace through the use of individu- 
ally designed modules. Stucents are requested to 
consult the special course description which 's 
available in Leacock 434 

Professor J. Stein 


160-3000 COMPARATIVE REVOLUTION. (6 
credits; Prerequisite: 227B or permission of the 
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instructor; not open to students who have taken 
Political Science 160-300L). A course dealing with 
the post World War II revolutionary process in the 
third world. Special atiention will be devoted to the 
nature of the revolutionary process in the struggle 
for national liberation - examining cases where this 
approach both succeeded and failed. Examples will 
be drawn in depth from Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica. Students will be required to do a thorough case 
study. 

Professor Noumoff 


160-312B PUBLIC OPINION AND VOTING 
BEHAVIOUR. (3 credts). A detailed consideration 
of various models of voting behaviour and public 
opinion with a heavy emphasis on explanations of 
why citizens vote (turnout) and why they vote the 
way they do (direction). The models are critically 
examined from a logical and empirical standpoint in 
the context of survey data drawn from the American, 
British and Canadian cases. To aid in the reading 
and understanding of ‘h empirically oriented mate- 
rial, the first series of lectures will briefly cover in an 
informal way the topics of survey research, sam- 
pling and elementary data analysis. No empirical or 
quantitative skills are assumed. 

Professor Black 


157-316A QUEBEC AND NORTH AMERICA. (3 
credits). In what ways and to what extent can Qué- 
bec be considered a North American society; the 
role of messianism and utopism; major manifesta- 
tions of the distinctiveness of Québec in North 
America: politics, cultural development, economic 
tradition; Québec-U.S.A. relations; the problem of 
economic domination. \A reading knowledge and a 
minimal ability to understand spoken French are 
required; writing and speaking ability are not 
required) 


Professor Latouche 


160-318A LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN COMPARA- 
TIVE PERSPECTIVE. (3 credits). An examination 
of the organization and conduct of local government 
in Canada, the United States and selected West 
European countries. Special attention will be paid to 
the theories of local government, the criteria for 
comparative analysis, the provision of public goods 
and bads, urban political patterns and the constitu- 
tion of new institutional arrangements to deal with 
“the urban crisis” 

Professor Sabetti 


160-319D POLITICS OF LATIN AMERICA. (6 
credits: prerequisite: 160-227B or consent of 
instructor). This course will deal with the dynamics 
Of political change in Latin America today 


160-320A THE CANADIAN POLITICAL PROC- 
ESS (I). (3 credits; Prerequisite: At least one other 
course in Canadian of Comparative Government 
and Politics). A critical analysis of different aspects 
of the Canadian Political Process. The first semester 
will be devoted to the socioeconomic and political 
environment, political ideology and political culture, 
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the electoral system, the party system, the ideology, 
Structure and behaviour of parties and pressure 
groups and elites 


160-321B THE CANADIAN POLITICAL 
PROCESS (Il). (3 credits; Prerequisite: at least 
one other course in Canadian Politics). A critical 
analysis of the Canadian Political Process through 
an examination of federal-provincial relations, 
regional development, environmental policies and 
Canadian-American problems. Consideration will 
be given to different diagnostic and prescriptive 
interpretations. 

Professor Sabetti 


160-322A MODERNIZATION AND POLITICS IN 
SOUTH ASIA. (3 credits). Modernization tasks, tra- 
ditional and colonial legacy, social and_ political 
framework, reform strategies and system perform- 
ance, competing elites and ideologies, revolutionary 
movements and their prospects. 

Professor Nayar 


160-323B POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT IN 
EAST ASIA (CHINA AND JAPAN.) (3 credits). A 
survey of traditional and modern political society in 
China and Japan. Special emphasis is placed on 
governmental policy and institutions in relation to 
ideology in the Peoples' Republic of China and post- 
1945 Japan. 

Professor Noumoff 


160-324D POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT IN 
AFRICA. (6 credits). The government and politics of 
African states south of the Sahara with reference to 
traditional political systems, colonial policies, 
nationalism, and the problem of nation building 
Professor Kunz 


160-325D GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. (6 credits). A survey of the 
American political system, with emphasis on the 
constitutional and philosophical setting, the institu- 
tions and their interactions, the political process, 
public policy issues, and political change 
Professor Waller 


160-327A THE PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. (3 credits). An outline of the basic con- 
cepts employed in public administration will include 
Organizational structure and behaviour, the concept 
of management and personnel development, the 
decision-making processes and the problems of 
change and innovation. The subject matter will be 
general although references will be made to Cana- 
dian examples. 


160-3200 EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS. (6 credits). Europe as a case of political 
development. Analysis of the impact of four prob- 
lems — the commercialization of agriculture and the 
international division of labour; the status of the 
Church in society; construction of the nation state; 
and the political conflicts surrounding industrializa- 
tion — on the formation of divergent political systems 
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in the 20th Century (fascism, communism and west- 
ern democracy). Consideration of alternative expla- 
nations of political phenomena. Readings include 
social theory. 

Professor Gourevitch 


160-329A POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT OF 
THE SOVIET UNION. (3 credits). Origins, crucial 
experiences, and guiding ideas in the development 
of the Soviet polity. Problems of contemporary pol- 
icy: how does the Communist Party interact with the 
State bureaucracy? What role do regional actors 
play, and who are they? What role does ideology 
play? What are the respective roles of coercion and 
incentives in different policy areas? Soviet policies 
for the economy (industry, agriculture, labor rela- 
tions, economic planning), for social life (education, 
the family, social control, the role of women), and 
culture. The role of welfare policies in the Soviet 
system. The challange of national self conscious 
ness for a multi-ethnic Communist state. The chal- 
lenge of scientific-technological revolution for the 
relations between expert and politician and for goal- 
oriented planning. The challenge of dissent for a 
“classless” society 

Professor Haskel 


160-332D NON-WESTERN POLITICAL PHILOS- 
OPHY. (6 credits; Prerequisite: 160-231D or con- 
sent of instructor). This course will concentrate on 
the major political-philosophical traditions of China, 
India, Islam and Africa. Students are required to 
have a background in political philosophy of one of 


the regions under consideration. Particular empha- 
sis will be placed on the relationship between the 
underlying political/philosophic culture and _ its 
impact upon contemporary political forms 
Professor Noumoff 


160-333A HISTORY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL THEORY (I). (3 credits; Recommended: 
160-231D). This course will explore the major 
themes and writers in Political Theory from the dawn 
of Greek political consciousness through the writ- 
ings of St. Augustine. The political ideas of Hesiod, 
Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, the Hellenistic philoso- 
phers, Hebrew political thought and prophecy, the 
Christian revolt against Classicism and the early 
church fathers will be explored through the signifi- 
cant texts of this period 


160-334B HISTORY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL THEORY (Il). (3 credits. Prerequisite: 160- 
231D). Political theory of the Middle Ages and the 
early modern period until the Enlightenment. This 
course will deal with the Medieval writers and those 
of the early modern period up to and including the 
Enlightenment: e.g. Aquinas, Marsilio, Machiavelli, 
the Reformers, Hobbes, Locke, Montesquieu, Vol- 
taire, d'Holbach, Bentham. 

Professor Tully 


157-336B QUEBEC AND CANADA. (3 credits) 
How do French and English-speaking Canadians 
perceive one another; mutual stereotypes; common 
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images; cultural differences between the two 
groups; English-Canadian interpretations of the 
Quiet Revolution; political aspects of linguistic con- 
flicts. (A reading knowledge and a minimal ability to 
understand spoken French are required; writing and 
speaking ability are not required) 

Professor Cloutier 


160-337A CANADIAN PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION. (3 credits; Prerequisite: at least one other 
course in Canadian government or politics). An 
analysis of the organization and practice of 
Canadian Public Administration at the federal and 
provincial level. Special attention will be given to 
techniques and processes of administration, 
governments as employers, the policy role of task 
forces and ministries of state, the delivery of 
public services in a bilingual Dominion, represent- 
ative bureaucracy and Dominion-Provincial admin- 
istrative relations 

Professor Sabetti 


160-340D POLITICS AND FOREIGN POLICY IN 
THE ARAB WORLD. (6 credits; a previous course 
on the politics of developing countries and/or on the 
analysis of foreign policy or international systems 
would be helpful but not required). The first part of 
this course will examine the societies, regimes and 
major political forces in the eastern Arab world 
(Egypt, Fertile Crescent area, Arabian Peninsula). 
The second part will examine the foreign policies 
and behaviour of the Arab states in three areas: 
Inter-Arab relations, Arab-lsrasli relations, Arab- 
Great Powers relations. The course will also include 
a simulation dealing with current foreign policy 
problems in the Middle East. (Not open to students 
who have taken Political Science 160-348A). 
Professor Noble 


160-343B CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEMS: LATIN AMERICA. (3 credits; Prerequi- 
site 160-319D or consent of instructor). An exami- 
nation of the evolution of the inter-American system 
since the turn of the century. Particular attention will 
be given to the role of the United States in the 
dynamics of the system as illustrated by case stud- 
ies including Cuba in 1959 and Santo Domingo in 
1965. The role of Canada in the system will be stud- 
ied with regard to the OAS and regional economic 
relations 


160-344A CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEMS: EUROPE. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 160- 
244A or 160-245B or consent of instructor. 160- 
346A would be a helpful preparation for this 
course). An examination of the evolution of the 
European system since 1945 focusing on three 
problem areas — East-West relations, the Atlantic 
Alliance and West European integration. Special 
attention will be paid to the policies of the U.S., Bri- 
tian, France and West Germany. Part of the course 
will consist of a simulation dealing with current for- 
eign policy problems in Europe. 

Professor Noble 
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160-345A INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. (3 
credits). This course will focus on the United Nations 
- its performance and problems. Special emphasis 
will be placed on two of its roles: as an agent for 
conflict management and as a source of pressure to 
redistribute values, wealth and skills 

Professor Steinberg 


160-346A THE FOREIGN POLICIES OF THE 
SUPER POWERS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 160- 
244A). An analysis of American and Soviet foreign 
policies within the context of the major conceptual 
approaches to foreign policy behaviour. Special 
emphasis will be placed on the examination of simi- 
lar patterns of behaviour, i.e. cold war politics, the 
arms race, hegemonial behaviour, etc., with a view 
to uncovering the major explanatory variables and 
comparing them. 

Professor Steinberg 


160-347A THE POLITICS AND FOREIGN POL- 
ICY OF ISREAL. (3 credits). This course will focus 
on the political system of Israel and her foreign pol- 
icy since 1948. It will explore her political culture, 
parties, the electoral system and election results, 
political leadership, the constitutional problem, etc 
The second half of the course will analyse the set- 
ting for policy choices; party programs and interest 
group pressures; decision-makers and _ their 
Images; and the process of formulating and imple- 
menting decisions. Several important foreign policy 
Issues will be examined to illuminate the structure 
and process of Israel's behaviour 

Professor Brecher 


160-348A CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEMS: THE MIDDLE EAST. (3 credits: Prere- 
quisite: 160-244A or 160-245B or consent of 
instructor. 160-247B would be a helpful preparation 
for this course). An examination of the evolution of 
the Middle Eastern system since 1945 focusing on 
three problem areas: Inter-Arab relations, Arab-Isra- 
eli relations, Arab-Great Power relations. Part of the 
course will consist of a simulation dealing with cur- 
rent foreign policy problems in the Middle East. 
Professor Noble 


160-3498 CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEMS AND FOREIGN POLICY: ASIA. (3 
credits). A study of the foreign policies of the major 
Asian powers — China, Japan, India and Pakistan. 
Emphasis is on student research in the context of a 
common framework for the study of foreign policy. 
Focus is on foreign policy goals and behaviour and 
their relationship to economic and military Capabili- 
li€s, societal characteristics and governmental fea- 
tures. 

Professor Nayar 


160-363A RADICAL POLITICAL THOUGHT (I). (3 
credits). This course will focus on the origins and 
meaning of radicalism in the 19th century and trace 
its evolution in this period. A study of the impact of 
the French Revolution and the dislocations wrought 
by industrialization will provide background for a 
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close examination of Marx and his Hegelian roots. A 
close look at anarchist theories and critiques will 
close the term's work. 


160-364B RADICAL POLITICAL THOUGHT (Il). 
(3 credits). The transformation of Marxist and 
anarchist theory in response to new theoretical and 
practical problems in the 20th century is the major 
focus. Such thinkers as Lukacs, Gramsci, Marcuse 
and Habermas will be studies in depth. The rise of 
“new left’ radicalism and its significance in the era 
of technology will be probed 


160-367A ISSUES IN CONTEMPORARY 
PUBLIC POLICY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: At least 
one course in the politics or history of an 
industrialized country or consent of the instructor) 
Why does a country have effective policy in one 
area and deficient policy in another? How do 
political leaders in different countries reconcile 
political viability with technical effectiveness in 
making policy? What are the domestic require- 
ments for foreign policies which permit and 
encourage international agreement on current 
world problems? Through a comparison of 
policies and policy making in industrialized 
countries in Europe and North America these 
questions will be examined. Policies will be 
chosen from among areas such as Energy policy, 
welfare policy, industrial policy, policy toward the 
aged, regional policy, foreign economic policy, 
economic planning for productivity and distribu- 
tion 

Professor Haskel 


157-370A QUEBEC 1960-1970: THE QUIET REV- 
OLUTION. (3 credits). The origins of the Quiet Rev- 
olution; the major actors; its political, economic, 
social and cultural components; structural changes 
during the 1960-66 period: the question of violence 
and terrorism; the end of the Quiet Revolution: the 
reaction of English-Canada; the impact of. this 
period of rapid change. (A reading knowledge and a 
minimal ability to understand spoken French are 
required; writing and speaking ability are not 
required) 

Professor Latouche 


157-406B CULTURE, COUNTER-CULTURE AND 
POST-INDUSTRIALISM IN QUEBEC. (3 credits) 
The nature and origins of the post-industrial society; 
its applicability to Québec and Canada: the role of 
culture in the hegemonic struggle; counter-culture 
as reaction, traditional vs. industrial and post-indus- 
trial culture in Québec; radical and liberal interpreta- 
tions of the youth and ecological movements. (A 
reading knowledge and a minimal ability to under- 
Stand spoken French are required: writing and 
speaking ability are not required) 

Professor Moore 


160-415B POLITICAL PARTIES. (3 credits: Prere- 
quisite: One other course in Comparative Govern- 
ment). The course will explore various approaches 
to and models of political parties and party systems, 
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and apply them to party systems in different socie- 
ties. Among the models to be considered are those 
of Maurice Duverger, R. Michels, Samuel Elder- 
sveld, Anthony Downs, W.H. Riker, Seymour Lipset 
and Stein Rokkan. 


160-416B POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION. (3 cred- 
its). The following topics will be considered: 1) The- 
oretical approaches and conceptual frameworks; 2) 
the content and timing of political socialization, 3) 
agents and mechanisms of socialization; 4) role of 
early learning on later life behaviour; 5) approaches 
to the study of political leadership and elite sociali- 
zation; 6) system level implications of political 
socialization; 7) problems and issues in the study of 
political socialization. 


160-417B THE MILITARY AND POLITICS. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: 160-211D or consent of the 
instructor). Identification and comparison of the 
political and socio-economic roles played by 
professional military establishments in both the 
relatively modernized and the relatively non- 
modernized societies. The course will focus on 
the dynamics and impact of the military-industrial 
complex in the United States and Canada and on 
the significance of military coups and the 
performance of military regimes for the process of 
political modernization. The contributions of 
Janowitz, Huntington, Pye, Johnson, Lee, Bienen 
and Hurewitz will be considered. 

Professor Latouche 


160-418A ELITES AND POLITICS. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: At least one course in Canadian or 
Comparative Government and Politics). A critical 
examination of the major theoretical approaches 
to the study of elites (political, economic, 
intellectual, media, bureaucratic) and politics, and 
an evaluation of elite studies of Québec, Canada, 
the United States, Britain, France, and other 
societies. Research into problems of elites in 
different societies will also be conducted. 


160-421B HONOURS SEMINAR: PROBLEMS IN 
CANADIAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. (3 
credits; Prerequisites: 160-221D and either 160- 
320A or 160-321B, or permission of the 
instructor). This seminar will enable advanced 
students to deal with selected problems of 
Canadian socio-economic and political structures; 
political culture; constitutional development, and 
governmental structure. In 1977-78 the course will 
treat constitutional, political, economic, cultural, 
social and public policy aspects of Canadian 
federalism since Confederation. Emphasis will be 
placed on public policy and political economy 
approaches. 


160-422A HONOURS SEMINAR: THE POLITICS 
OF DEVELOPING AREAS. (3 credits; Open to hon- 
ours students and to other advanced undergradu- 
ates with good records with the permission of the 
instructor; Prerequisite: At least one course in the 
politics of developing areas). This seminar will deal 
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with selected topics in the fields of political develop- 
ment and the politics of developing areas. Students 
will be expected to undertake a research project. 
Professor Kunz 


160-423B POLITICS IN ITALY. (3 credits). A crit- 
ical examination of Italian political life and problems 
through political science and imaginative literature. 
Special emphasis on the nature and consequences 
of uneven political and economic development, the 
place and strategies of Fascist and Marxist parties, 
the relationship between church and state, the polit- 
ics of stable instability and the Europeanization of 
Italian political problems. 

Professor Sabetti 


160-424A HONOURS SEMINAR: THE POLITICS 
OF DEVELOPED AREAS. (3 credits; Open to hon- 
ours students and to other advanced undergradu- 
ates with good records with the permission of the 
instructor; Prerequisite: At least one course in the 
politics of developed countries). This seminar will 
deal with selected topics in the politics of developed 
countries. 


160-425B SELECTED TOPICS IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 160-325D). This 
course will involve a detailed analysis of a limited 
area of American politics and government. The topic 
for 1976-77 was investigation of the effects of mass 
inputs on public policy formation. The extent to 
which popular demands constrain policy makers in 
areas such as economic policy, social policy and 
energy policy will be explored. Conflicting models of 
policy influence will be evaluated. This course is 
offered in alternate years. 

Professor Waller 


160-426A POLITICAL ATTITUDES AND BEHA- 
VIOUR IN QUEBEC. (3 credits). The major ideolog- 
ical currents in contemporary Québec politics: 
socialism, federalism independentism; political role 
of the trade union; the rise of popular groups; spe- 
cial attention will be given to the emergence of the 
independentist movement, its program, the socio- 
economic basis of its electoral support. (A reading 
knowledge and a minimal ability to understand spo- 
ken French are required; writing and speaking abil- 
ity are not required. 

Professor Latouche 


160-428B POLITICS IN FRANCE. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor and some 
prior related course required, i.e. European 
History, Political Theory, and/or Comparative 
Politics). The distinctive characteristics of French 
politics in the comparative perspective of Western 
Europe and North America. Special emphasis on 
the politics of the welfare state in advanced 
capitalist societies; alternative explanations of 
public policy; liberal, pluralist and Marxist models; 
planning, nationalization, workers’ self-manage- 
ment and other techniques for democratic control 
of the economy. 

Professor Gourevitch 
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e 160-429B THE POLITICS OF SOUTH AFRICA. (3 


credits). This course will discuss the historical back- 
ground, component cultures, social structure, social 
change, conflict, and political institutions and prac- 
tices of South Africa. 
Professor Shingler 


160-431B POLITICS IN GERMANY: EAST AND 
WEST. (3 credits). A comparative study of the two 
German political systems, including their origins, 
governmental and power structures, public policies, 
and foreign relations. 


160-433A HISTORY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL THEORY (Ill). (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
160-231D). This course will deal with the political 
theories which underlay the French revolution, and 
with those to which it gave rise. It will begin with a 
discussion of the theory of Enlightenment and with a 
closer study of Rousseau. It will then continue with 
an examination of different reactions to the Revolu- 
tion: those of Burke, de Maistre, and later that of de 
Tocqueville. It will also examine the development of 
themes launched by Rousseau and the French Rev- 
olution by the German Idealists, Kant, Fichte, Hegel. 
Finally it will examine the revolutionary streams 
which rise in the period: Marx and Marxism, and 
anarchist thought. 

Professor Tully 


160-434B HISTORY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL THEORY (IV). (3 credits. Recommended: 
160-231D). A consideration of selected writers and 
themes of late 19th and 20th century political theory. 
Such topics will include the theoretical foundations 
of scientism and technology, the existentialist revolt, 
the political ideas of Freud and other depth psychol- 
ogists, the theoretical foundations of modern social 
science, elite theory and implications for democ- 
racy, and other themes in political and social theory. 


157-436A QUEBEC SOCIETY AND ITS INTEL- 
LECTUALS. (3 credits). What is the composition of 
the intellectual class of Quebec? Its historical evolu- 
tion, its role in the political evolution of Quebec. The 
links between this clags and its Canadian, American 
and European counterparts; the role of the Quebec 
scientific community. The development of intellec- 
tual institutions. Their modes of operation and their 
impact. Special consideration given to: (1) the post- 
war period, particularly the years of the ‘‘Quiet Rev- 
olution’; (2) movements such as Cite Libre, Parti 
Pris, the Secular Movement; (3) the catholic action 
of these movements. (A reading knowledge and a 
minimal ability to understand spoken French are 
required; writing and speaking ability are not 
required). 

Professor Cloutier 


160-441B INTERNATIONAL POLITICS AMONG 
ADVANCED INDUSTRIAL STATES. (3 credits). 
Changes in postwar international setting — the form- 
ation and politics of the European Economic Com- 
munity, the rise of Germany and Japan, detente 
politics — have politicized economic issues. Increas- 
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ing interdependence among advanced industrial 
States has affected domestic and foreign policy- 
making. What domestic requirements are there now 
for interstate agreements? The case of Canadian- 
American relations will be examined from the alter- 
native perspectives of ‘“‘realism’’ and “complex 
interdependence”. 

Professor Haskel 


160-453A THE HISTORY OF BRITISH CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL THOUGHT. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
160-231D). A survey of the historical development 
of the British Constitution and the interpretation 
attendant upon its growth. Documents and writing to 
be studied include the Magna Carta, the Petition of 
Right, and the Bill of Rights, and the commentaries 
of Fortescue, Bracton, Coke, Selden, Blackstone, 
Burke, Bagehot and Dicey. 

Professor Shingler 


160-454B THE HISTORY OF BRITISH POLITI- 
CAL THOUGHT. (3 credits). An historical and tex- 
tual examination of selected writers and themes in 
British social and political thought drawn from: 
Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Swift, Pope, Edmund 
Burke, Wordsworth and Coleridge. 

Professor Shingler 


157-456B L’ANALYSE DES POLITIQUES PUBLI- 
QUES AU QUEBEC. (3 crédits). Peut-on parler 
d'une politique sociale, d'une politique de |’éduca- 
tion, d'une politique de la culture au Québec?: pro- 
blémes de planification a court et a long terme au 
Québec; quels sont les facteurs qui président a la 
définition des politiques publiques au Québec; com- 
ment évaluer ces politiques; accroissent-elles ou 
diminuent-elles le degré de liberté individuelle et 
collective des Québécois; les systemes de valeurs 
et ideologies qui sous-tendent ces politiques. 
Professor Moore 


160-460B POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES. (3 credits). A 
study of the origins, content and functions of ideolo- 
gies, and their relationship to political action and 
institutions, through a comparative survey of some 
of the major political ideologies in the modern world. 
Professor Kunz 


160-4614 HONOURS SEMINAR: POLITICAL 
THEORY. (3 credits; Open to honours students and 
to other advanced undergraduates with good 
records with the permission of the instructor). An in- 
depth examination of selected topics in political phi- 
losophy. 

Professor Tully 


160-465B THE POLITICS OF PLANNING AND 
POLICY MAKING. (3 credits). This course will take 
up: (1) cultural, ideological, political and organiza- 
tional influences on policy-making; (2) problems in 
the logic of policy-making. Students will focus on a 
problem in policy-making in such areas as science, 
regional development, language, economics, man- 
agement, etc. 

Professor Haskel 
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160-466B PUBLIC POLICY ANALYSIS. (3 cred- 
its). This course will attempt to indicate some of the 
considerations particularly relevant to public policy 
anlaysis and how pbulic policy analysis can be 
applied to a study of contemporary problems. It will 
first present the principal traditions in political sci- 
ence concerned with the study of public policy and 
the theoretical developments in sociology of knowl- 
edge, cybernetics, law, public finance, Canadian 
political economy and educational psychology 
which have special significance for the study of pub- 
lic policy. The approaches that are developed will 
then be applied to analyse political problems in 
North American and Western European Societies 
and to conceptualize alternative solutions to these 
political problems. The topics for analysis will 
include consumers in the modern regulatory state, 
local-provincial-national relations in policy imple- 
mentation, natural resources and political develop- 
ment as well as political corruption 

Professor Sabetti 


160-467B SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND POLIT- 
ICS. (3 credits; Recommended: 160-465A and/or 
160-466A). In this course the relationship between 
science and technology on the one hand and gov- 
ernment and politics on the other will be examined. 
Some of the topics include science as a political 
phenomenon, science and public policy, scientists 
as political actors and technology and _ political 
thought. Offered in alternate years. 

Professor Waller 


160-471A THE ANALYSIS OF RAPID SOCIAL 
CHANGE. (3 credits; Prerequisite: For majors and 
honours students only, or consent of instructor). 
This is a seminar in which various theories of revolu- 
tion will be analysed with reference to the empirical 
reality of revolutionary phenomenon. The course will 
follow a comparative perspective with the goal 
being evaluation of revolutionary explanation and an 
attempt to formulate alternative thegries. 


160-475B HONOURS SEMINAR: INTERNA- 
TIONAL POLITICS. (3 credits; Open to honours 
students and to other advanced undergradutates 
with good records with the permission of the instruc- 
tor; Prerequisite: At least one course in International 
Politics beyond the 200 level). A research oriented 
seminar dealing with selected topics in the field of 
International Politics and Foreign Policy. 


160-490A/160-491B INDEPENDENT READING 
AND RESEARCH. (3 credits each). Final year 
honours students wishing to pursue a specialized 
interest will be allowed to undertake a program of 
independent reading and/or research in that area 
under the supervision of a member of staff. Such 
programs may be undertaken by students either 
individually or in small groups. It is the 
responsibility of the student(s) to obtain the 
instructor's consent prior to registration. 


160-494A HONOURS SEMINAR: INTERNA- 
TIONAL: POLITICS. (3 credits; Open to honours 
students and to other advanced undergraduates 
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with good records with the permission of the instruc- 
tor). A seminar for advanced undergraduates in 
international relations in basic principles of research 
design. Students will be introduced to the concepts 
of research design and research methods. They will 
prepare a research report, using primary materials, 
on a problem in international relations. Students will 
also assist in the teaching of the introductory 
course, so that they will both teach and do research 
in international relations 

Professor J. Stein 


PSYCHOLOGY (204) 


Room W8/1, Stewart Biological Building, 1205 
McGregor Ave., Montreal, P.Q., H3A 1B1. Tele- 
phone: 392-4708. 


Psychology is the scientific study of man’s mind and 
behaviour. It is both a social and a biological sci- 
ence. As a social science, psychology studies man 
in his interactions with other members of his own 
species. As a biological science, it regards man as 
the product of evolution and so studies him in bio- 
logical perspective, comparing and contrasting his 
behaviour with that of other species. 

The data of psychology are collected within the 
psychological laboratory by the use of experimental 
methods in the study of behaviour, and outside the 
laboratory by systematic observation of the behavi- 
our of man and lower animals. The combination of 
experimentation and observation results in a knowl- 
edge of man's behaviour as he perceives his world, 
learns, directs his behaviour towards certain goals, 
and reacts to stress, frustration, and other men. 
Experimentation, laboratory techniques, observa- 
tional procedures, measurement and_ statistical 
methods are important tools of the psychologist in 
the study of behaviour. 

Psychology has many interdisciplinary aspects. 
The study of many psychological problems involves 
knowledge drawn from other disciplines such as 
biology, physiology, linguistics, sociology, philoso- 
phy, and mathematics. For this reason a student 
with varied interests can frequently find a place for 
these interests in psychology. 

Psychology is a young science so that explana 
tions of the processes underlying observed phe- 
nomena are often theoretical and speculative. The 
major objectives of psychological study are to 
reduce the discrepancy between theory and fact 
and to provide better answers about why man thinks 
and behaves as he does. 

Although a number of undergraduate courses in 
psychology have applied implications, applied train- 
ing is in no way the purpose of the undergraduate 
curriculum. The purpose of that curriculum is to 
introduce the student to an understanding of the 
basic core of psychological knowledge, theory, and 
method, regardless of questions of practical appli- 
cation. 


The B.A. or B.Sc. with a Major or Honours degree 
in psychology is not a professional qualification. It 
does not qualify. the individual to Carry on profes- 
sional work in psychology. In the Province of Qué- 
bec the minimum requirement for membership in 
the Corporation of Psychologists of the Province of 
Québec, the professional association governing the 
work of psychologists in the Province, is an M.A. or 
M.Sc. degree, or other equivalent degree. 

All students planning to practice in the Province of 
Québec will be examined on their proficiency in 
French before being admitted to the professional 
association. 

Although requirements for admission to graduate 
Studies in psychology vary from one university to 
another, both the Honours and Major degrees in 
psychology may qualify the student for admission to 
many graduate schools, provided of course that suf- 
ficiently high marks are obtained 

The essential difference between the Honours 
and the Major program is that higher standards are 
required of Honours students. Honours students 
also have an opportunity to work in small groups 
closely with staff members. 


PSYCHOLOGY INFORMATION 
MEETINGS 


All students entering Psychology undergraduate 
programs are required to attend an information 
meeting that will be held at 10:00 am on Wednes- 
day, August 31 in Room $1/4 of the Stewart Biology 
Building for Arts students, and at 10:00 a.m. on 
Thursday, September 1 in Room $1/4 of the Stew- 
art Biology Building for Science students. Before 
attending the meeting, students must read the 
Announcement of the Faculties of Arts and Science 
and the 1977-78 edition of the Psychology Depart- 
ment Handbook. The latter will be available in the 
Departmental Advising Office from about the begin- 
ning of July. Out-of-town residents can have a copy 
of the Handbook mailed to them upon written 
request to the Psychology Department. 

The main purpose of the information meeting is to 
instruct students about filling in the Study Plan 
Forms and to provide further information about Psy- 
chology programs. After the meeting, students can 
meet individually with advisers in order to have their 
Study Plan Forms approved for registration. In 
exceptional cases, students who are unable to 
attend the information meeting may consult an 
adviser earlier. Call the Departmental Advising 
Office at 392-4694 for further information. Students 
must read the Announcement and the Handbook 
before seeing an adviser 


PROGRAM INFORMATION 


The Psychology Department offers 13 different 
options in its 54 credit programs. Except where oth- 
erwise stated, each of these programs may be 
taken as Major, Honours or Faculty programs. The 
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differences between these three categories of pro- 
grams are outlined below. The descriptions of the 
11 options available in the B.A. program follow. See 
page 204 for descriptions of the options available 
only in the B.Sc. program 


Prerequisites. |: is expected that most stu- 
dents who major in psychology will have taken intro- 
ductory psychology and statistics at the collegial 
level. In the First year all Major students must take 
Psychological Statistics (204-305A or B). Those stu- 
dents who have not taken a college level statistics 
course must also take Psychology 204-204A or B in 
addition to the other courses in their program. 

Psychology 204-201D, or its equivalent, is nor- 
mally a prerequisite for all 300, 400 and 500 level 
courses in psychology. 


MAJOR PROGRAM 


The following options are available in the Major pro- 
gram in Psychology: 

. General Psychology 

Experimental Psychology 

Child Psychology 

Personality and Abnormal Psychology 

Social Psychology 

The Psychology of Language 

Psychology in Relation to Problems in Educa- 
tion 

8. Major in Psychology and Philosophy 

9. Quantitative Psychology 

10. Organizational Psychology 

11. Psychobiology 


Call the Chief Adviser, Mr. Arnold Rosner (392- 
4694) for an adviser. In the first year of any of the 
above programs all Major students take 
Psychology 204-305A,B. Detailed descriptions of 
the programs will be found on page 204. Students 
majoring in Psychology must obtain a minimum 
grade of C in all 54 credits required by their pro- 
gram. A grade lower than C may be made up by tak- 
ing another equivalent course (if there is one), by 
successfully repeating the course, or by success- 
fully writing a supplemental examination (if there is 
one). 


HONOURS PROGRAM 


Honours in Psychology prepares students for grad- 
uate study, and so emphasizes practice in the 
research techniques which are used in graduate 
school and professionally later on. Honours. stu- 
dents take Psychology 204-380D in the first year 
(normally U2) of their program, and they take Psy- 
chology 204-480D and 204-481D in the second 
year (normally U3). These courses have limited 
enrolment, and admission to Honours is selective. 
There is normally room for 30-35 new Honours stu- 
dents each year. Students with a cumulative grade 
point average of 2.8, or better, are eligible to apply. 
However, during the past several years it has been 
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possible to accept very few students with averages 
below 3.5. 

Students are accepted into Honours at the begin- 
ning of U2, and the two-year sequence of Honours 
courses continues through U3. 

Application forms can be obtained from the gen- 
eral office of the Department of Psychology, Room 
W8/1, Stewart Building. They must be completed 
and returned to the general office by 1 September of 
the year for which admission to Honours is sought. 
Candidates will be advised of the department's 
decision by letter shortly after September 1. 


JOINT HONOURS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY AND LINGUISTICS 


Required Courses: 


Psychology 204-305A,B, 340A, 341B, 380D, 425A, 
480D, 481D. Linguistics 104-200A,B, 201A,B, 
241B, 350A, 351B, 360A, 361B, 425A, 490A. Note: 
Students are required to take Psychology 204-425A 
or Linguistics 104-425A, but not both. 


FACULTY PROGRAMS 


A Faculty Program in Psychology is a sequence of 
courses which represents a lesser degree of spe- 
cialization than a Major or an Honours program. A 
Faculty Program may be made up of any of the 
Major programs with the substitution of 6 credits 
from U2 Psychology courses for Psychology 204- 
211D and 204-305A or B. The Joint Program in Psy- 
chology and Mathematics is also a faculty program. 
For further details see program information at the 
beginning of the Arts section. 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 


The courses in the programs are ordered sequen- 
tially so that it will normally take three years to com- 
* plete a program. The Major and Faculty Programs 
all include 18 credits in each of U1, U2, and U3. Stu- 
dents may, with the consent of their Faculty Adviser, 
substitute up to 6 credits in a program. Any further 
changes must be approved by the Associate Dean 
of the Faculty. 

When selecting optional program courses from 
other departments, it is the student's responsibility 
to see that he or she has taken the appropriate pre- 
requisites and/or obtained permission of the 
department where necessary. 

None of the B.A. or B.Sc. programs provides pro- 
fessional training. They are all intended to give the 
student a general academic background in the inter- 
est area indicated by their titles. Those who are 
interested in practising psychology professionally 
must obtain graduate degrees at least at the Mas- 
ter's level, and should preferably continue on to the 
Ph.D. The Honours programs are most specifically 
designed to train students who intend to go to grad- 
uate school. However, it is important to remember 
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that admission to graduate studies is highly compe- 
titive, and that no degree guarantees entry to 
advanced study. Students with a Major in Psychol- 
ogy may also, if they have chosen their courses 
appropriately and obtained high enough standing, 
be admitted to graduate studies, although they may 
sometimes be required to complete a qualifying 
year. Students in Faculty programs who decide to 
go into graduate study in psychology will most prob- 
ably have to complete a qualifying year first. Further 
information about advanced study in Psychology 
may be obtained from the American Psychological 
Association's Handbook on the topic. It is usually on 
sale in the University Bookstore. 


COURSES IN THE FACULTY OF 
MANAGEMENT 


The Faculty of Management offers the following 
courses in the Behavioural Sciences: 280-221A, 
Behavioural Science | (3 credits); 280-222B, Beha- 
vioural Science I! (3 credits); 272-420A, Group 
Dynamics and Interpersonal Relations (3 credits); 
272-421B, Strategies of Management and Organi- 
zation Development (3 credits); 275-458A, Con- 
sumer Behaviour (3 credits); 275-495A, Marketing 
Research (3 credits). Students must pick up section 
slips for Management courses from the Manage- 
ment Office, Room 453, Samuel Bronfman Building. 

Where appropriate to a student’s program, and 
with the permission of the program adviser, one or 
more of these courses may be taken for credit by 
students enrolled in programs in psychology. Pro- 
grams in such fields as personnel management, 
administrative behaviour, and consumer behaviour 
are also available to students through a cooperative 
arrangement between the Faculty of Management 
and the Department of Psychology. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


The adviser to Major students will, whenever possi- 
ble, assist students in planning their courses to coin- 
cide with their professional aims. Most graduate 
schools require not only a record of high achieve- 
ment, but also adequate performance on some 
entrance examinations such as the Graduate 
Record Examination and the Miller. Analogies Test, 
as well as letters of recommendation. 


MAJOR PROGRAM 


B.Sc. students must select at least 54 credits in Sci- 
ence courses among the 90 credits required for the 
B.Sc. degree. 


General Psychology Option 


This program is intended to give maximum flexibility 
to students in choosing their own courses. In this 54 
credit program at least 36 and as many as 54 cred- 
its must be in psychology courses. The program 
must include Psychology 204-305A,B and 9 credits 


in 400 level psychology courses. If fewer than 54 
credits in psychology are taken, then the difference 
between that number and 54 must be made up by 
selecting courses in other departments from the fol- 
lowing list (since the list may not be up to date in 
September, the relevant department should be con- 
sulted before choosing). 

Anatomy 504-321A; Anthropology 151-2028, 
203A, 206A, 228A, 303B, 305B, 312A, 316A, 321B, 
428B, 437B, 440A; Biochemistry 507-455B; Biology 
177-111A, 112B, 201D, 205D, 274A,B, 303A, 
305A, 325A, 326B, 351B, 352A, 370B, 372B, 385B, 
386A, 391A, 392B, 394B, 476B, 493B, 588A: Com- 
puter Science 308-220A,B; Geography 183-214A, 
215B, 217B, 300B; Linguistics 104-200A,B, 104- 
201A,B, 230A, 241B, 321B: Mathematics 189- 
120A,B, 121A,B, 217A, 218B, 223A, 224A, 224B, 
314A,B, 317A, 318A, 323A,B, 324A,B, 327B, 328B, 
417A, 423A, 424B, 447B; Philosophy 107-210A,B, 
211B, 313D, 321D, 322D; Physiology 552-201A,B, 
202B, 211D; Sociology 166-210A or 212A, 223B, 
225B, 227A, 247B, 303A, 309A, 417B. 


Experimental Psychology Option 


U1 Courses: Psychology 204-211D, 305A-B; plus 
12 credits selected from 200 and 300 level courses 
for which you have the prerequisites 

2 Courses: At least 9 credits from: Psychology 
204-300A, 301B, 302A, 303B, 308D plus enough 
credits from the following list to make up 18: Psy- 
chology 204-311A, 309B, 335A, 336B, 340A, 341B, 
342A. 

U3 Courses: Psychology 204-400B, 403A plus 12 
credits selected from: Psychology 204-401D, 416A, 
417B, 403B, 404B, 406B, 407A, 423A, 424B, 425A, 
430B, 450D. 

Note: The former cognition and thinking option 
has been subsumed under the Experimental Psy- 
chology Option. Students particularly interested in 
the broad area of cognitive psychology (human 
problem solving, intelligent action, language, think- 
ing, etc.) as a background for education, assess- 
ment of intelligence, mental retardation, and so on, 
are encouraged to take the following courses: 

Psychology 204-302A, 303B, 311A, 340A, 341B, 
401D, 404B, 407A, and 425A. They are also 
Strongly encouraged to take courses in linguisti¢s, 
philosophy (especially logic), and mathematics (eg: 
calculus, algebra, mathematical logic, computability 
and mathematical linguistics.) 


Child Psychology Option 


Students are encouraged to choose their electives 
from outside the Psychology Department. 

U1 Courses: Psychology 204-211D, 305A,B, 
304D; plus 3 credits selected from: Psychology 
204-300A, 301B, 302A, 303B; plus 3 credits, 
selected from Sociology, Anthropology, Linguistics, 
and Biology. 

U2 Courses: Psychology 204-413D, or 414D; 
plus 6 credits selected from Psychology 204-300A, 


PSYCHOLOGY 


301B, 302A, 303B, 306A, plus 3 credits selected, 
from psychology courses; plus 3 credits, selected 
from Sociology, Anthropology, Linguistics, and Biol- 
ogy. 


U3 Courses: Psychology 204-413D, or 414D: 
plus 6 credits, selected from any 400 level courses 
in psychology; plus 6 credits, selected from Sociol- 
ogy, Anthropology, and Biology. 


Personality and Abnormal 
Psychology Option 


Students are encouraged to choose their electives 
from outside the Psychology Department. 

U1 Courses: Psychology 204-305A,B; plus 9 
credits to be selected from: Psychology 204-211D, 
300A, 301B, 302A, 303B, 308D; plus 6 credits to be 
selected from departments other than psychology, 
in consultation with adviser. 

U2 Courses: Psychology 204-332A, 337A, 338B;: 
plus 3 credits to be selected from: Psychology 204- 
211D, 300A, 301B, 302A, 303B, 308D (which have 
not already been taken); plus 6 credits to be 
selected from departments other than psychology, 
in consultation with advisor. 

U3 Courses: 6 credits to be selected from: Psy- 
chology 204-408A, 412A, 4348, 451D, 458B, 
491D; plus 12 credits from 400 level psychology 
courses. Students are advised not to take both 
451D and 491D 


Social Psychology Option 


U1 Courses: Psychology 204-305A,B plus 6 cred- 
its selected from: Psychology 204-201D, 300A, 
301B, 302A, 303B; plus 9 credits selected, in con- 
sultation with adviser, from such departments as 
Anthropology, Sociology, Economics, Political Sci- 
ence, Philosophy and Linguistics. 

U2 Courses: Psychology 204-330A, 331B plus 12 
credits selected in consultation with adviser from 
Psychology 300 level courses 

U3 Courses: Psychology 204-411D; plus 6 cred- 
its selected in consultation with adviser from Psy- 
chology 400 level courses; plus 6 credits selected in 
consultation with adviser from such departments as 
Anthropology, Sociology, Economics, Political Sci- 
ence, Philosophy and Linguistics 


NOTE: The total number of psychology credits 
required for this program is 39 out of 90. The profes- 
sors in charge of the program feel that this propor- 
tion provides a sound coverage of the field and that 
the student would be wise to choose his or her alter- 
natives from a wide variety of disciplines in the Uni- 
versity. 


Psychology of Language Option 


NOTE: Honours students will have a timetable con- 
flict between Linguistics 360A, 361B, and Psychol- 
ogy 4800 if all are taken in the U3 year and itis sug- 
gested that the Linguistics courses be taken in the 
U2 year. 
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U1 Courses: Psychology 204-305A,B; Linguistics 
104-200A,B, 201A,B, plus 3 credits to be selected 
from the following optional courses: Linguistics 104- 
230A, 241B; Philosophy 107-210A, 211B. 

U2 Courses: Psychology 204-340A, 341B; Lin- 
guistics 104-350 plus 9 credits to be selected from 
the list of optional courses under U1 or from the fol- 
lowing list: Psychology 204-301B, 302A, 303B, 
304D, 310A; Linguistics 104-321B, 351B; Philoso- 
phy 107-370A, 371B 

U3 Courses: Psychology 204-425A, 455D; Lin- 
guistics 104-360A, 361B; plus 3 credits to be 
selected from optional courses listed under U1 and 
U2 or: Psychology 204-401D, 404B, 406B, 400B, 
403A, 413D; Linguistics 104-430A or 431B, 461B, 
490A; Philosophy 107-588A, 589B; Mathematics 
189-328B; Anthropology 151-440A; Sociology 166- 
217A. 


Psychology in Relation to 
Problems in Education 


U1 Courses: Psychology 204-305A,B; plus 2 
credits selected from Anthropology 151-228A; Edu- 
cational Psychology 414-205A,B, 414-208A,B, 
294B; plus 12 credits from U2 psychology courses 
(this may include Psychology 204-211D. 

2 Courses: Psychology 204-301B, 304D plus 9 
credits from 302A, 303B, 330A, 204-310A, 313A, 
332A, 337A, 34 1B; Anthropology 151-428B; Educa- 
tional Psychology 414-305B, 340A,B, 377A,B, 
394A. 

U3 Courses: Psychology 204-406B, Educational 
Psychology 414-402D plus 9 credits from Psychol- 
ogy 204-451D, Educational Psychology 446X,Y, 
456A, 492X, 495B, or any U2 level course in list. 


Major in Philosophy and 
Psychology 


Ut Courses: Psychology 204-305A,B; Philosophy 
107-200A, 201B, plus 9 credits to be selected from: 
Philosophy 107-210A, 107-354A, 355B, 356A, 
357B; Psychology 204-201D, 211D 

U2 Courses: Philosophy 107-230A, 302B; Psy- 
chology 204-302A, 303B; plus 3 credits to be 
selected from: Philosophy 107-300A, 360A, 361B, 
366A, 367B; Psychology 204-340D, 301B, 337A, 
330A, 332A 

U3 Courses: Philosophy 107-321D, 494B; Psy- 
chology 204-400B, 403A; plus 6 credits in either 
Psychology or Philosophy selected in consultation 
with adviser. 


Quantitative Psychology Option 


U1 Courses: Mathematics 189-222A,B, 245A,B; 
Computing Science 308-200A,B, or 220A,B; plus 6 
credits to be selected from Psychology 204-201D, 
302A, 303B. 

U2 Courses: Mathematics 189-323A,B, 324A,B; 
plus 3 credits selected from Mathematics 189- 
314A,B, 317A, 318A, 327B, 328B; plus 9 credits 
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selected from Psychology courses (other than 204- 
204A,B; 305A,B), which must include Psychology 
204-302A, 303B if not taken in U1. 

U3 Courses: Psychology 204-335A, 336B; Math- 
ematics 189-423A, 424B, 417A, 447B; plus 6 cred- 
its selected from psychology courses other than 
Psychology 204-204A,B; 305A,B. 


Organizational Psychology Option 


U1 Courses: Psychology 204-301B, 300A, 
305A,B; Sociology 166-217A; Management 280- 
221A,B or Psychology 204-330A. (For Organiza- 
tional Psychology majors, this course is a 
prerequisite to all other Management courses. 
Hence, this must be taken in U1 year, winter 
term.) 

U2 Courses: Psychology 204-331B; Plus 6 cred- 
its to be selected from: Psychology 204-302A, 
303B, 406B, 309B, 403A, 433B, 332A; Plus 9 
credits from the following courses: Management 
280-222B*; Management 272-420A*; Manage- 
ment 280-323A,B, 280-352A,B 
*Both 280-222B and 272-420A are Psychology 
courses offered to Management students. 

U3 Courses: Psychology 204-411D; Plus 6 cred- 
its selected from: Psychology 204-400B, 403A, 
450D, 401D; plus 9 credits selected from: Man- 
agement 272-423A, 425A, 421B, 422A; Manage- 
ment 275-451A,B, 452A; Management 276-465A. 
Note: Students taking Management courses must 
pick up section slips from the Management office, 
Room 453, Samuel Bronfman Building. 


Psychobiology Option 


U1 Courses: Psychology 204-305A,B plus 15 

credits selected from: Psychology 204-201D*, 
211D, 300A, 301B; Biology 177-205D, Physiology 
552-211D or 201A, 202B. 
*Must be taken by students who have not taken two 
terms of introductory psychology at the CEGEP level 
or its equivalent. May not be taken by students who 
have met this requirement 

U2 Courses: Psychology 204-308D plus at least 9 
credits selected from: (6 psychology credits from 
U1 list may be substituted) Psychology 204-302A, 
303B, 306A, 311A, 321A, 337A, 342B; plus at least 
6 credits selected from: Biology 177-201D, 305A, 
318B, 386A, 389B, 391A, 392B; Anatomy 504- 
421A; Computer Science 308-220A,B. 

U3 Courses: At least 6 credits selected from: Psy- 
chology 204-422A, 423A, 424B; plus 12 credits 
selected from: (6 credits from the U2 list may be 
substituted) Psychology 204-404B, 407A, 430B; 
Biology 177-588A, 493B; Pharmacology 549-4610. 


Course Descriptions 


See Psychology in Science section of Announce- 
ment. 
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RELIGIOUS STUDIES (260) 


Professors — C.J. ADAMS; S.B. FROST: G. JOHN- 
STON; J.C. KIRBY; J.C. McLELLAND 

Associate Professors — J.A. BOORMAN: R.C. CUL- 
LEY; D.J. HALL; H.K. MARKELL; M. PEASTON: 
D.R. RUNNALLS: R.W. STEVENSON 

Assistant Professors —K.K. YOUNG 

Visiting Professor —- G. BAUM 


William and Henry Birks Building, 3520 University 
Street, Montreal, PQ, H3A 2A7. Telephone: 392- 
4822. 


Courses are offered to students in other Faculties 
and Schools in the University through the Faculty of 
Religious Studies. They may be taken as individual 
electives, or through the Major and Honours pro- 
grams in Religious Studies which can lead to teach- 
Ing, social work, professional religious service, and 
graduate study in religion or theology. Religious 
Studies courses may be usefully combined with 
other concentrations, e.g. Art History, Classics, 
Jewish Studies, History, Philosophy 

For general information on courses and Major 
and Honours programs, consult the Adviser, Profes- 
sor Stevenson, Room 108, 392-4822. For specific 
course information consult the instructor. 

Majors and Honours students must consult the 
Adviser prior to registration each year. 


MAJOR IN RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


A Major in Religious Studies consists of 54 credits 
as follows: 


1) At least 36 credits are to be chosen from the 
Religious Studies courses described below. (Major 
Students may choose their courses from the list 
below; but also from the B.Th. program in the Fac- 
ulty of Religious Studies and certain courses in the 
Jewish Studies Program, after consultation with the 
Adviser.) Students must choose at least one full 
course (6 credits) in a tradition other than their own 
2) Up to 18 credits to be chosen from approved 
Related Courses (see below) 


INTERDISCIPLINARY MAJOR 


The Interdisciplinary Major programs may be ar- 
ranged in consultation with the Adviser. Joint pro- 
grams are in operation between Religious Studies 
and Classics, Philosophy and Art History 


HONOURS IN RELIGIOUS 
STUDIES 


The Honours program in Religious Studies offers a 
degree of analysis and concentration beyond that of 
the Major program through course work, intensive 
research and discussion with peer groups. 

There are no prerequisites for entry to the pro- 
gram which will normally be at the beginning of the 
first year. Students must maintain a GPA of 2.8: or 
3.5 for First Class Honours. 


RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


The program consists of a minimum of 66 credits 
chosen as follows: 
1) Atleast 48 credits from the Religious Studies 
courses described below. (Honours students may 
also choose from the B.Th. program in the Faculty 
of Religious Studies Announcement, and certain 
courses in the Jewish Studies Program, after 
consultation with the Adviser. In special cases, 
permission may be given for admittance to 
graduate seminars in the Faculty of Religious 
Studies.) Among these the following are required: 
201-202B and 252-253B in U1: the Methodology 
Colloquium (6 credits) in U3: one course (6 
credits) in a religious tradition other than the 
student's own in U2 or U3 
2) Up to 18 credits from approved Related 
Courses (see below). 


JOINT HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Programs may be arranged in consultation with the 
Adviser. 


Course Descriptions 


260-201A RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS OF THE 
ANCIENT NEAR EAST I. (3 credits). The 
religions of ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia and 
Canaan; a brief consideration of religion in 
general, its origin, nature and study; a considera- 
tion of the geographical, historical and cultural 
conditions which influenced religious expression: 
myth and ritual. (Not open to students who have 
taken 260-200D). 

Professor Runnalls 


260-202B RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS OF THE 
ANCIENT NEAR EAST II. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 
260-201A or its equivalent). The religion of ancient 
Israel in the setting of the Ancient Near East: from 
Abraham to Ezra; continuity and discontinuity with 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Canaan 

Professor Runnalls 


260-252A HISTORY OF RELIGION I. (3 credits) 
An introduction to the subject; a survey of the main 
elements of Islam and the Hindu tradition 
Professor Young 


260-253B HISTORY OF RELIGION II. (3 credits). 
An introduction to the Buddhist, Confucian, Taoist 
and Shinto traditions of Asia. 

Professor Young 


260-257D INTRODUCTORY SANSKRIT. (6 cred- 
its). To develop basic language and reading skills. 
Professor Hejib 


260-258D INTRODUCTORY PALI. (6 credits). To 
develop basic language and reading skills 
Professor Hejib 


260-280D NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. (6 credits). 
An introduction to the language 
Professor Kirby and Staff 
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260-300A POST-BIBLICAL JEWISH TRADITION. 
(3 credits). The origins of Rabbinic Judaism: a sur- 
vey of Jewish history and thought from Ezra to the 
Tannaim: oral tradition; Torah interpretation in the 
Mishnah and Midrashim 

Professor Runnalls 


260-301B POST-BIBLICAL JEWISH TRADITION. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: Religion 300A or the con- 
sent of the instructor). The religion and literature of 
sectarian groupings: Apocalyptic thought; Wisdom; 
Dead Sea Scrolls; Josephus 

Professor Runnalls 


260-310D THE NEW TESTAMENT - ITS MAKING 
AND MEANING. (6 credits). The beginnings of the 
Christian Movement; the mission and achievement 
of Jesus. Early Christian Missions and the growth of 
institutions. Religion 260-201A and 260-202B are 
desirable but not mandatory previous courses. Crit 
ical approaches studied through modules (about 
one quarter of the course work) 

Professor Kirby 


260-320D A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT. (6 credits). A survey of the develop- 
ment of Christian thought from the post-apostolic 
period to the present day, in relation to the concur- 
rent cultural and philosophical movements. The 
work of prominent Christian thinkers, ancient, medi- 
eval and modern, will receive special attention 
Professor Hall 


260-322A THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH 
(TO A.D. 325). (3 credits). This course covers the 
growth of the Christian tradition in the period from 
the reign of Nero to the Council of Nicaea A.D. 325, 
Special attention is paid to the setting within Roman 
Imperial History. Lectures are given on the outstand- 
ing teachers of the faith. 

Professor Johnston 


260-323B THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH 
(A.D. 325-604). (3 credits). This course is a continu- 
ation of 322A and covers the period from A.D. 325 
to 604. Special attention is paid to the development 
of Christian theology, the Eastern Byzantine Church 
and the significance of the Papacy. 

Professor Johnston 


260-335A THEOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. (3 
credits). ls the process of becoming a religious per- 
son within the Christian tradition part of the same 
process as becoming more fully human? Three 
world-views operative in contemporary North Amer- 
ica will be studied along with their theological impli- 
cations. Not offered 1977-78 

Professor 


260-3368 CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGICAL 
ISSUES. (3 credits). Theological method - scrip- 
tural, doctrinal, correlation — is utilized to reflect on 
such problems as liberation and development 
(problems studied may differ from year to year) 
This study emphasizes how theological perspec- 
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tives differ from and complement positions 
assumed by other disciplines. Not offered 1977-78. 
Professor 


260-338A PERSPECTIVES ON WOMAN IN THE 
CHRISTIAN TRADITION. (3 credits). Not given in 
1977-78. Perspectives on woman operative today 
within the Christian tradition have their roots in the 
early, medieval and contemporary periods of 
Western thought. A theological critique of these 
perspectives will be done within the context of 
human liberation. Not offered 1977-78 
Professor 


’ 260-3398 HINDU AND BUDDHIST IMAGES OF 


THE FEMININE. (3 credits). Not given in 1977-78. 
An analysis of the richness (and ambivalence) of 
feminine imagery from three perspectives: mythic 
(goddesses, epic figures); philosophic (material 
nature, the power to create, wisdom, compassion); 
human (mothers, wives, daughters, temptresses, 
nuns) 

Professor Young 


260-340B RELIGION AND THE SCIENCES. (3 
credits). Philosophies of science and of religion 
have created a more positive dialoque on questions 
of method, symbolism and rationality. We examine 
key issues (e.g. creation and evolution; objectivity 
and involvement; determinism and freedom) raised 
by natural and social sciences, and various possible 
solutions. 

Professor McLelland 


260-345A RELIGION AND THE ARTS. (3 credits). 
Not given in 1977-78. Myths and symbols 
approached through literary criticism to examine art 
forms as self-images, social critique and forms of 
ultimate concern: concentration on Western culture. 
Professor McLelland 


260-346B MYTH AND SYMBOL IN HINDU AND 
BUDDHIST ART. (3 credits). Not given in 1977-78. 
Explores Hindu concepts of deity and the cosmos 
through slides of Vishnu, Shiva, the Goddess, and 
temple architecture. Analyses the Buddha's life, 
samsara aS man's predicament and nirvana 4s 
man’s goal through Asian art. 

Professor Young 


260-351A PHENOMENOLOGY OF RELIGION. (3 
credits). A cross cultural comparison of a religious 
theme (to vary each year). 

Professor Young 


260-357D INTERMEDIATE SANSKRIT. (6 credits, 
Prerequisite: 260-257D or permission of instructor). 
Advancement of grammar and vocabulary with 
readings in epic and similar texts. 

Professor Hejib 


260-358D INTERMEDIATE PALI. (6 credits; Prere- 
quisite: 260-258D or permission of the instructor). 
Advancement of grammar and vocabulary with 
readings in selected texts 

Professor Hejib 
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260-361A RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOUR. (3 credits). 
Not given in 1977-78. A Study of some significant 
aspects of religious life (e.g. meditation, mysticism, 
symbolism) and of some contemporary religious 
phenomena (e.g. the charismatic movement, glos- 
solalia). A glance at Augustine's Confessions, at the 
Freudian and Jungian approach, and a note on reli- 
gious growth prepare the way for an interpretation 
of the meaning of mature faith. 

Professor Peaston 


260-370B THE HUMAN CONDITION. (3 credits). 
An examination of representative theories about 
man, his situation and his values in the light of tradi- 
tional interpretations of Christian anthropology and 
ethics, and some contemporary clues in response 
to man’s search for meaning. 

Professor Boorman 


260-380D ADVANCED NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. (6 credits). Advanced course in the lan- 
guage with reading of selected biblical texts. 
Professor Kirby 


260-3900 HEBREW LANGUAGE. (6 credits) 
Introduction to the language 
Professor Runnalls 


260-450D THE ISLAMIC TRADITION. (6 credits). 
The Islamic Community and the elements of its 
tradition — scripture, prophet, doctrine, practices, 
institutions — considered historically and in terms 
of religious meaning 

Professor Adams 


260-451D THE HINDU TRADITION. (6 credits). An 
introduction to the Hindu religious tradition, its his- 
tory, faith and practice. 
Professor Stevenson 


260-454B MODERN HINDU THOUGHT. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite 260-451D or permission). A study of 
the developments in religious thought with special 
reference to Ram Mohan Roy, Dayananda Saras- 
wati, Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, Gandhi. Tilak, 
Aurobindo, and Radhakrishnan 

Professor Stevenson 


260-455D BUDDHISM. (6 credits). Life and teach- 


ings of the Buddha, the development of Indian Bud 
dhism with special reference to the Theravada and 
Mahayana traditions, the expansion of Buddhism 
outside India 

Professor Young 


260-456A BUDDHISM. Independent Research 
and Tutorial. (3 credits) Not given in 1977-78. Per- 
mission for the course to be granted by the instruc- 
tor. 

Professor Young 


260-457D ADVANCED SANSKRIT. (6 credits: Pre- 
requisite: 260-357D or permission of instructor). 
Critical reading of selected Sanskrit texts. 
Professor Hejib 


RUSSIAN AND SLAVIC STUDIES 


260-490D ADVANCED BIBLICAL HEBREW. (6 
credits). 
Staff 


260-496A,B SPECIAL STUDIES. (3 credits). Top- 
ics to be arranged. 
Staff 


260-497A,B RESEARCH SEMINAR. (3 credits) 
Staff 


260-498A,B SPECIAL STUDIES. (3 credits). Top- 
ics to be arranged 
Staff 


260-499A,B RESEARCH SEMINAR (3 credits) 
Staff 


260-500D METHODOLOGY COLLOQUIM. (6 
credits). An introduction to the history of the study of 
religion, an examination of methodologies, and the 
practical application of these methods on a cross- 
cultural theme. 

Staff 


Languages 


Arabic is taught by the staff of the Institute of Islamic 
Studies and students taking it must fulfil the require- 
ments of the Institute. 

Students taking other introductory language 
courses in Religious Studies programs are strongly 
advised to take the advanced course also. 

Instruction in the languages of some other reli- 
gious traditions (such as Ancient Egyptian) may be 
available in any given year. Ask the Adviser for fur- 
ther information. 


397-110D ELEMENTARY ARABIC. (6 credits). 
Staff 


397-220D INTERMEDIATE ARABIC. (6 credits) 
Staff 


397-300D ADVANCED ARABIC. (6 credits). 
Staff 


RUSSIAN AND SLAVIC STUDIES 
(141) 


PROFESSOR - J.G. NICHOLSON (On leave 1977- 
78) 

Visiting Professor — R.\V. PLETNEV 

Associate Professors — P.M. AUSTIN: A. FODOR 
Assistant Professors — LUDMILA BAUER; IRENE 
PAVILANIS 


Room 660, Samuel Bronfman Building, 1001 Sher- 
brooke St. West, Montreal, PQ, H3A 1G5, Tele- 
phone: 392-4616. 


Many opportunities are open to students with quali- 
fications in Russian and other Slavic studies. Stu- 
dents may be interested in the organization of 
human society, comparative literature, linguistics. 
Russian studies are highly relevant to all of these. In 
addition, because of similar problems in geography, 
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climate, industrial and economic growth Russian 
studies may have a particular fascination for the 
Canadian student. 


MAJOR PROGRAM 


The Major program consists of at least 54 credits (of 
which at least 42 must be in Russian, preferably 
twelve credits in U-1, twelve in U-2 and 18 credits in 
U-3). Various sequences of courses are possible 
but close consultation with the Department and 
approval of proposed sequences Is essential. 
Please consult the office at 392-4610 or 392-4616 
Admission is based on personal interviews to estab- 
lish how much Russian has been taken previously, if 
any, and to work out a reasonable sequence for the 
individual. 


HONOURS PROGRAM 


The Department offers a full Honours program in 
Russian. Single Honours in Russian require at least 
10 courses (60 credits) in Russian to be taken dur- 
ing the three university years out of a total of 15 
required courses (90 credits). In addition, at least a 
second class average (B) must be obtained. All 
Honours programs require consideration and 
approval by the Department. Normally 200 level 
courses are taken in U-1, 300 level ones in U-2 and 
400 level courses in U-3. However, many excep- 
tions may occur depending on students’ abilities. 
Telephone 392-4610 or 392-4616 for information. 


JOINT HONOURS PROGRAMS 


The Department also offers Joint Honours programs 
in cooperation with the Departments of Classics, 
French, Geography, German, Hispanic Studies, 
History, Italian, Linguistics, Political Science. These 
programs also require an overall total of 90 credits 
with a B average over the three university years. 
Two courses (12 credits) in Russian and two (12 
credits) in the cooperating Department are normally 
taken each year. As in Single Honours and Majors 
all programs require consideration and approval by 
the Departments involved. For information tele- 
phone 392-4610 or 392-4616 


Course Descriptions 


141-210D RUSSIAN LANGUAGE. (6 credits; Text: 
to be announced). Reading, grammar, translation, 
oral practice. 

Staff 


141-212D RUSSIAN READING COURSE. (6 cred- 
its). Method and practice of translation. The first half 
of the course will be devoted to an introduction to 
Russian, the second half to actual translation of 
texts from various fields of interest. This course is 
intended for students wishing to learn to read Rus- 
sian easily. 

Staff 
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141-215D RUSSIAN LANGUAGE INTENSIVE. (12 
credits). Intensive language COUrSe, covering the 
first two levels in one year rather than the usual two. 
Students may, at the discretion of the Department, 
revert to Russian 210D after four weeks at the latest. 
Note that such a transfer has credit implications. 
Professor Bauer and Staff 


141-217B ACCELERATED INTRODUCTION TO 
RUSSIAN STUDIES. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
Evidence of ability in modern or classical 
languages and Departmental permission). This 
course is intended for the student who has 
already shown ability in modern or classical 
languages, and who wants to obtain a good 
knowledge of Russian language, literature and 
civilization in a short time. Successful completion 
of this course will normally permit students to take 
the higher level courses in Russian. 

Professor Nicholson and Staff 


141-218A SOVIET LITERATURE (UP TO WORLD 
WAR II). (3 credits; Prerequisite: None). The social 
conditions leading to the creation of post-revolution- 
ary literature. What does the West understand by 
“socialist realism’’ and what does this term mean In 
Russia? The period of different literary schools in 
Soviet literature and the organization of the Writers’ 
Union. Specific features of the literature of the thir- 
ties. This course will be conducted in English. 
Professor Fodor 


141-219B SOVIET LITERATURE (AFTER 
WORLD WAR Il). (3 credits; Prerequisite: None). 
The impact of World War Il on Soviet literature. Post- 
war changes in official literary policy; ‘‘Zhdano- 
vism."’ The period of ‘‘thaw,’’ and debates on the 
principles of creative freedom. The three Nobel 
prize winners. The emergence of young writers with 
new voices. This course will be conducted in Eng- 
lish 

Professor Fodor 


141-220D RUSSIAN LANGUAGE. (6 credits, Pre- 
requisite: Russian 210D or equivalent, Text: Stilman 
and Harkins, Introductory Russian Grammar) Read- 
ing, translation, conversation. 

Staff 


141-222D RUSSIAN CIVILIZATION IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. (6 credits; Prerequisites: 
Russian 210D or equivalent and permission of the 
Department). This is an introduction to the changing 
relationships between Russian language, literature, 
thought and culture in the twentieth century. It will be 
conducted to some extent in Russian 

Staff 


141-223A RUSSIAN WRITERS OF THE 19th 
CENTURY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: None). The 
course, to be given in English, is designed for stu- 
dents interested in Russian literature and its authors: 
The course will offer students a broad overview 
acquainting them with the main Russian literary Ur 
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rents of the 19th century and with the lives and des- 
tinies of its writers 
Professor Pavilanis 


141-2248 THE RUSSIAN WRITER OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 
None). This course, given in English, examines the 
role of the creative writer in the conditions of Rus- 
Sian society of the twentieth century. Special 
emphasis is laid on factors affecting the writer’s art 
as well on the writer's own reflections upon his 
Craft. 

Staff 


141-225D RUSSIAN LANGUAGE. (Continuation 
of Russian 215D). (6 credits: Prerequisite: Russian 
215D or equivalent. Registration limited). Students 
taking it will acquire a good working knowledge and 
appreciation of the language and will be able to go 
directly into advanced courses in Russian language 
and literature. Students may, at the discretion of the 
Department, revert to Russian 220D after four 
weeks at the latest 

Professor Bauer and Staff 


141-226D OUTLINES OF 19th CENTURY RUS- 
SIAN LITERATURE. (6 credits: Prerequisites: Rus- 
sian 215D or equivalent, and the permission of the 
Department; Texts: Mirsky, History of Russian Liter- 
ature: Knopf; Slonim, Outlines of Russian Literature: 
Oxford; Other prescribed texts to be selected). A 
general introduction to Russian prose, poetry and 
drama in the 19th Century. Selected texts will be 
read in the original and discussed. The course will 
be conducted to some extent in Russian. 

Professor Nicholson and Staff 


141-2270 INTRODUCTION TO SOVIET RUS- 
SIAN LITERATURE. (6 credits: Prerequisites: Rus- 
sian 215D or equivalent, and the permission of the 
Department; Texts: Reddaway (ed.) Soviet Short 
Stories, Vol. 2, Harper et al., editors, New Voices; 
Other prescribed texts to be selected). Selected 
texts will be read in the original and discussed. The 
course will be conducted mainly in Russian. 

Staff 


141-235D INTRODUCTION TO RUSSIAN STUD- 
IES. (6 credits; Prerequisite: Permission of the 
Department). An introduction to the study of Russian 
civilization with emphasis on the Russian language 
as a vehicle of culture, on the literature of the 19th 
century, on Soviet literature, on the role of the 
author in Russian society, on literary censorship in 
the 19th and 20th centuries. 

Professor Nicholson and Staff 


141-2400 INTRODUCTION TO UKRAINIAN 
STUDIES. (6 credits: Prerequisite: Permission of the 
Department). An introduction to the study of Ukrain- 
ian civilization with emphasis on the position of 
Ukrainian as an Eastern Slavic language with an 
ancient culture, on the literature of the 19th and 20th 
centuries, and on the role of the Ukrainian writer in 
his society. 

Staff 


RUSSIAN AND SLAVIC STUDIES 


141-245D INTRODUCTION TO BULGARIAN 
STUDIES. (6 credits; Prerequisite: Permission of the 
Department). An introduction to the study of Bulgar- 
ian civilization. Emphasis will be laid on Bulgarian 
as a development of the Slavs’ first literary lan- 
guage, on Bulgarian literature from the earliest 
times and on the role of the Bulgarian writer in his 
society. 

Staff 


141-255D INTRODUCTION TO POLISH STUD- 
IES. (6 credits; Prerequisite: Permission of the 
Department). An introduction to the study of Polish 
Civilization, with emphasis on Polish as a Western 
Slavic language, on Polish literature of the 19th and 
20th centuries particularly, and on the role of the 
Polish writer in his society. 

Staff 


141-300D RUSSIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE IN THE 19th CENTURY. (6 credits; 
Prerequisites: Russian 220D or equivalent and 
permission of the Department). Grammar. Read- 
ings from selected authors, conversation and 
composition. The course will be conducted in 
Russian. 

Staff 


141-320D RUSSIAN CIVILIZATION IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. (6 credits: Prerequisites: Rus- 
sian 220D, 222D or equivalent and permission of 
the Department). This course, given in Russian, dis- 
cusses the relationship between Russian language, 
literature, thought and culture from Karamzin to 
Chekhov. 

Professor Pavilanis 


141-340D INTERMEDIATE UKRAINIAN STUD- 
IES. (6 credits; Prerequisite: 240D or permission of 
the Department). Second level Ukrainian studies. 
Staff 


141-342B INTRODUCTION TO HUNGARIAN 
STUDIES. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Permission of the 
Department). An introduction to the study of Hun- 
garian Civilization with emphasis on Hungary's writ- 
ten language and its development since the 11th 
century. The Turkish impact; the influence of Ger- 
manic and Slavic cultures. Petofi and the 19th cen- 
tury writers. Russian classics in Hungary. Modern 
literature. The course will be conducted in English. 
Professor Fodor 


141-345D INTERMEDIATE POLISH STUDIES. (6 
Credits; Prerequisite: 255D or permission of the 
Department). Second level Polish studies 

Staff 


141-3500 ADVANCED RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 
AND SYNTAX. (6 credits; Prerequisites: Russian 
225D or equivalent, and permission of the Depart- 
ment). Prose composition, translation, essay writ- 
ing. An introduction to Russian stylistics. 

Professor Austin 
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141-355D RUSSIAN COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. 
(6 credits; Prerequisites: Russian 225D or equiva- 
lent and permission of the Department). This 
course, given principally in Russian, will discuss 
Russian structurally from the viewpoint of the non- 
Russian student. East student will prepare at least 
one original paper to be discussed in class. Not 
offered in 1977-78 

Professor Nicholson 


141-360D THE RUSSIAN NOVEL FROM 1820 to 
1860. (6 credits; Prerequisites: Russian 225D or 
equivalent, and permission of the Department) The 
development of the Russian novel before Tolstoy 
and Dostoevsky. Reading texts will be chosen from 
the prose works of Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol’, Tur- 
genev and Goncharov. This course will be con- 
ducted in Russian. 

Professor Austin 


141-370D PUSHKIN AND HIS CONTEMPORAR- 
IES. (6 credits; Prerequisites: Russian 225D or 
equivalent and permission of the Department). The 
Golden Age of Russian poetry. The course will be 
conducted in Russian. 

Staff 


141-400D RUSSIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE AFTER 1917. (6 credits; Prerequisite: Rus- 
sian 300D or permission of the Department). The 
development of the Russian novel and language 
after the October Revolution. The course will be 
conducted in Russian. 

Staff 


141-410D DRAMA IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. (6 
credits; Prerequisite: Permission of the Depart- 
ment). Representative works of the 19th and 20th 
centuries are studied and discussed. Reading texts 
will be chosen from the plays of Fonvizin, Griboe- 
dov, Pushkin, Gogol’, A. Ostrovsky, Turgenev, 
Chekhov, Gor’ky and Kataev. The course will be 
conducted in Russian. Not offered in 1977-78. 

Staff 


141-420D RUSSIAN CIVILIZATION OF THE 
EARLIER PERIOD. (6 credits; Prerequisite: Permis- 
sion of the Department). This course, given in Rus- 
sian, discusses the development of Russian culture 
from the earliest times to the death of Catherine the 
Great. 

Staff 


141-450D TWENTIETH CENTURY RUSSIAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. (6 credits; Prere- 
quisites: Russian 350D or equivalent and permis- 
sion of the Department). Specific features of the 
style of modern literary Russian will be analysed 
and compared with the language of the 19th cen- 
tury. The origins and development of Soviet Russian 
literature will be studied in detail. The course is pri- 
marily intended for Honours students. It will be con- 
ducted in Russian. 

Professor Fodor and Staff 
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141-460D THE RUSSIAN NOVEL FROM 1860 TO 
1900. (6 credits; Prerequisites: Russian 350D or 
equivalent and permission of the Department). The 
Golden Age of the novel in Russian literature. The 
major works of Turgenev, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy 
will be read in the original and discussed in Russian. 
Professor Pavilanis 


141-505A LEO TOLSTOY AND HIS TIME (1847 
TO 1870). (3 credits; Prerequisite: Russian 300D, 
360D or permission of the Department). The major 
works of Russia's most important writer up to and 
including War and Peace will be studied. Emphasis 
will be placed on Tolstoy's impact on the literary and 
cultural life of his society. The course will be con- 
ducted mainly in Russian. It differs from 460D in its 
exclusive emphasis on Tolstoy. 

Professor Fodor 


141-506B LEO TOLSTOY AND HIS TIME (1870 
TO 1910). (3 credits; Prerequisite: Russian 300D, 
360D, 505A or permission of the Department). Tol- 
stoy’s novels Anna Karenina, Resurrection and 
other works will be studied. Emphasis will be placed 
on the author’s impact on the literary and spiritual 
life of his society. The course will be conducted 
mainly in Russian. It differs from the second part of 
460D in its exclusive emphasis on Tolstoy. 
Professor Fodor 


141 GRADUATE COURSES. Certain graduate 
courses are open to U-2 and U-3 students. Consult 
the Graduate announcement and the Department. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK (407) 


Professors — MYER KATZ (Director); EDWARD V. 
SHINER; DAVID E. WOODSWORTH 

Associate Professors — PATRICK DEEHY; GLENN 
DROVER; DOROTHY R. FREEMAN; LOTTE MAR- 
CUS; FRANK J. McGILLY; DIANE REICHERTZ 

Assistant Professors — BEN ZION DALFEN; SYD- 
NEY DUDER: SHEILA GOLDBLOOM; ESTELLE 
HOPMEYER:; JUDITH MAGILL; SHEILA NEY- 
SMITH; DOROTHY SIROTA; SHIRLEY STEELE; 
JAMES TORCZYNER; ELIZABETH URTNOWSKI 

Lecturers - JANE ARONSON; MARIE BRISEBOIS; 
CAROLE CHRISTENSEN; INGRID COOPER; 
MARION GARMAISE; ZELDA HARRIS; FRAN- 
COISE LECLAIRE; JACOB RABY; TRYNA 
ROTHOLZ, ERIC SHRAGGE; AMY SHULMAN; 
CAROL SPEIRS; ANNETTE WERK 


Wilson Hall, 3506 University Street, Montreal, PQ, 
H3A 2A7, Telephone: 392-5040. 


BACHELOR OF SOCIAL WORK 
DEGREE (B.S.W.) 


Educational Objectives 


The Faculty of Arts, through the McGill University 
School of Social Work, offers an undergraduale 
program of professional studies in Social Work, 
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leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Social Work 
(B.S.W.). The B.S.W. degree course has the follow- 
ing principal educational objectives: 

1) To prepare students for professional practice in 
any one of a range of social service positions. (The 
B.S.W. degree represents the point of admission 
into the Corporation of Professional Social Workers 
of the Province of Québec and the Canadian Associ- 
ation of Social Workers.) 

2) To prepare selected students for entry into 
more specialized professional studies at the gradu- 
ate level 


Admission 


1. Three-Year Undergraduate B.S.W. 


Applicants to this program must have completed 
two years of collegiate or equivalent studies, includ- 
ing introductory courses in sociology, psychology, 
Statistics and French, as recognized by the Univer- 
sity Admissions Office. Normally a candidate will not 
be considered for the program unless his/her GPA 
is 3.0 or better. Within the group of applicants who 
meet this requirement, preference will be given to 
those who have had social work related experience, 
paid or volunteer, and also to those who demon- 
Strate personal suitability for the profession of social 
work as determined by the personal statement and 
the group interview. Students applying at the end of 
the first year of University should count on at least 2 
1/2 years of study to complete the requirements for 
the B.S.W. degree. At the moment no provision 
exists for graduates of a 3-year collegial program to 
obtain the degree with less than 90 credits 

Application for admission should be made to the 
University Admissions Office. 


2. Mature Student Program. 


Certain mature students may be admitted into the 
Faculty of Arts to a program of study leading to a 
B.S.W. degree. Mature students are defined as per- 
sons 23 years of age and over who lack the aca 
demic requirements for University entrance. 

In order to be considered for the B.S.W program 

a mature applicant must: 

(a) Have had substantial work experience in 
social work or closely related fields; 

(b) Be able to produce a satisfactory recom- 
mendation from community social agen 
cies with which he/she has been affiliated 

Candidates for this program should apply to the 

Director of the University Admissions Office 


3. Special B.S.W. 


A limited number of students with Bachelor's 
degrees are admitted into a Special B.S.W. pro- 
gram in which advanced standing is given for the 
social science content of the Bachelor's degree. 
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The minimum requirements for admission to the 
Special B.S.W. are as follows: 


1. Bachelor's degree with a high standing in the 
final year; or, if graduating in the current year, 
in the last complete year. 

2. Completion of at least 5 full courses in the 
social and psychological sciences (economics, 
political science, psychology, sociology or 
anthropology) 

3. A course in statistics is a prerequisite for 
admission. If a research course has not been 
taken before admission, the student must take 
Social Work 407-270 as part of the B.S.W. pro- 
gram. 


Normally a candidate will not be considered for 
the program unless his/her GPA is 3.0 or better. 
Within the group of applicants who meet. this 
requirement, preference will be given to those who 
have had social work related experience, paid or 
volunteer, and also to those who demonstrate per- 
sonal suitability for the profession of social work as 
determined by the personal statement and the 
group interview 

The Special B.S.W. is a full-time program of study 
and is not open to students on a part-time basis. 
Those wishing to pursue this program must follow 
the prescribed pattern of study starting with the ini- 
tial summer session in May (6 weeks), the academic 
session (Sept. — April), and the second summer 
session (April — July of the following year). Students 
who have satisfactorily completed the Special 
B.S.W. program are not guaranteed admission to 
the Master's program 

Application for admission should be made at the 
School of Social Work 


Plan of Study 
Regular B.S.W. 


a) The normal B.S.W. comprises a combina- 
tion, over the three years, of professional 
courses, supervised field practice and prac 
tice-related courses drawn principally from 
the social and psychological sciences 

b) The program is organized so that the propor- 
tion of professional content to social and psy- 
chological science content increases from 
year | to year Ill. 

C) The B.S.W. degree will be awarded upon 
successful completion of 90 credits of study 
of which at least 78 must be related to the 
Students’ professional development. Of 
these 78 credits, 48 — 60 must be social work 
courses. Not less than 18 credits must be 
chosen from the social or psychological sci- 
ences. The remaining credits may be taken 
according to the student’s own individual 
interests. If credits in French language are 
required, they will be taken from among the 
credits available after satisfaction of the 
requirements of social work and social sci- 
ence credits. 
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d) The distribution-of the 48-60 credits of social 
work content over the three years will be 
approximately as follows: 

Year |— 12 — 15 credits 

Year Il — 18 - 21 credits 

Year Ill — 18 — 24 credits 

Students entering their University | year will 
take Social Work 254D and 255D, plus one 
or two other 3 credit social work courses. 
Students who have already taken a statistics 
course will normally take Social Work 270 
during this year. The remaining 15 — 18 cred- 
its will be taken elsewhere in the University. 
Students entering B.S.W. Il will take Social 
Work 352A, 455D and 456D, plus one or two 
other 3 credit social work courses. The 
remaining 9 — 12 credits will be taken else- 
where in the University. 
Students entering B.S.W. III will take Social 
Work 458A and 480D, plus 3 - 6 other social 
work courses, including at least two of the 
following: 472A, 473A, 474A, 475B, 476A,B, 
477B, 484B, 485A,B,L, 487B, 488B, 497A, 
498B, 528A. The remaining 6 — 12 credits will 
be taken elsewhere in the University 

Before graduating with the B.S.W. degree 
each student is required to satisfactorily 
complete one half course in introductory sta- 
tistics and one half course in social science 
research methods. 


Special B.S.W. 


The Special B.S.W., for those holding an under- 
graduate degree, will be offered in three time 
blocks: a summer session of 6 weeks, May — June, 
one regular academic year, and a summer session 
of 12 weeks, April-May-June. Students in this pro- 
gram will take at least 48 credits, including courses 
in social work practice, field practice, and policy. 
Required courses are Social Work 352L, 353L, 
481A, 482L, 456D, 458B, 480D and at least two of 
the following courses: 472A, 473A, 474A, 475B, 
476A,B, 477B, 484B, 485A,B,L, 487B, 488B, 497A, 
498B, 528A,B. The remaining 12 credits will be 
selected from other courses offered at the B.S.W. 
level. Regulation (h) under Regular B.S.W. also 
applies to students in the Special B.S.W. program. 
Specific information and application material may 
be received directly from the School of Social Work 
in December for 1978-79 admissions. 


Course Descriptions 


B.S.W. courses, with the exception of 254, 255, 
353,455,456, 472, 473, 480, 481, 482, 485, 487, 
489, 497 and 498, are open to non-social work stu- 
dents. Permission of the instructor, however, must 
be obtained prior to registration. 


407-254D INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WORK. 
(6 credits). An examination of major social prob- 
lems associated with life in large urban areas and 
the social services, public and private which have 
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been established to deal with such problems. Social 
work practice theory including models and theories 
of helping and change techniques. (Not open to stu- 
dents who have taken 407-250A or 25 1B). 
Professors Deehy, Reichertz 


407-255D SOCIAL WORK PRACTICUM. (3 cred- 
its; Corequisite; 407-254D). An introductory field 
experience to provide U1 students with the opportu- 
nity to observe social work practice, to participate in 
the work of a social organization, to assume respon- 
sibility for a limited practice assignment, and to con- 
duct critical analyses of their field experiences 
through conference discussions and individual tuto- 
rials. 

Field Instruction Staff 


407-270A,B,L INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL 
WORK RESEARCH. (3 credits). This course is 
intended to help students make effective use of pub- 
lished research reports and agency statistics, and to 
show them how to conduct simple research pro- 
jects. It covers problem formulation, research 
design, data collection, analysis and interpretation, 
use of the computer terminal, and report writing. 
Modular format. (Not open to students who have 
taken 407-470A). 

Professor Neysmith 


407-352A,L THE PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES IN 
CANADA. (3 credits). An introduction to the pro- 
grams of public social services in effect in Canada 
in the fields of income, housing and health. The 
course seeks to acquaint students with the charac- 
teristics of these programs, and with the policy 
issues which surround them and to enhance the stu- 
dents’ ability to evaluate the functioning of the pro- 
grams. This is a modular course. Students submit 
one written assignment in each of the three fields. 
Professor McGilly 


407-353L INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICE. (6 
credits). Introduction to the principles and practice 
of social work. Approaches to social problem identi- 
fication and analysis. The role of the social worker 
as an agent of change or of social control. Elements 
of working with individual groups and communities. 
Laboratory periods will permit the application of 
course content to practice. 

Professors Dalfen, Katz and Reichertz 


407-451B CHILDREN’S NEEDS AND SOCIAL 
SERVICES. (3 credits). The identification and 
analysis of the needs of children and _ their 
families. Consideration of the processes of 
selected social services, e.g. day care, visiting 
homemakers, foster family and institutional care, 
adoption, etc., designed to support, supplement 
and substitute for the family. Special emphasis will 
be placed on social legislation related 10 
neglected, abused and dependent children. 

Professor Reichertz and Margaret Anne Smith 
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407-452A,L SOCIAL WELFARE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND DISADVANTAGED CLIENTELE. (3 
credits). An examination of the structure of organi- 
zations serving the needs of socially disadvantaged 
persons or groups, and the processes through 
which such services are provided. Particular atten- 
tion will be paid to the definition, screening and 
serving of disadantaged clients as compared to 
those drawn from more “privileged” groups in soci- 
ety. Strategies for changing such organizations will 
be explored. 

Professor Deehy 


407-453B,L YOUTH AND YOUNG ADULTS: 
SOCIAL NEEDS AND SERVICES. (3 credits). The 
physical, psychological and social development of 
youth and young adults and the relationship of such 
development to demands of the social environment 
Emphasis is on the effects of societal change on 
family roles, interpersonal relationships, educational 
and work achievement, youths’ community role, 
social services for youth and young adults 
Professor Dalfen 


407-454A SOCIAL SERVICES IN THE HEALTH 
FIELD. (3 credits). An examination of the relation- 
ship between illness and social conditions. Social 
planning, practice and research aspects of health 
care and the delivery of health services. An evalua- 
tion of current and developing professional roles of 
social workers in health teams, with particular 
emphasis on social rehabilitation of the physically 
and mentally ill. 

Professor Marcus 


407-455D* SEMINAR ON SOCIAL WORK PRAC- 
TICE. (6 credits). This course will focus on princi- 
ples of social work practice and on developing skill 
IN working with individuals, families, small groups 
and communities. Attention will be given to the 
applicability of selected social and psychological 
science concepts in constructing models of social 
work intervention. Methods of practice will be ana- 
lysed from a range of settings, drawing upon stu- 
dent field experiences. 

“For special B.S.W. students, the content of this 
course will be presented in two courses (one in the 
fall and one in the summer session) under two 
course numbers - 407-481A (3 credits) and 407- 
4821 (3 credits) 

Staff 


407-456D FIELD PRACTICE. (6 credits) Super- 
vised educational experiences in social work prac- 
tice designed to integrate practice with theoretical 
knowledge. Through field placements in university 
affiliated teaching centres, students will work with 
individuals, families, groups and communities, 
receiving both individual and group instruction. Two 
days per week, September to mid April 


407-457B LEGAL PROBLEMS OF THE POOR. (3 
credits). A lecture-and-seminar course on law and 
social welfare, with the emphasis largely on the 
social-legal protection and redress available to 
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them. Aspects of Canadian civil law and criminal 
law will be reviewed. Emphasis will be placed on the 
Québec scene, with landiord-tenant, contract and 
debtor, matrimonial regimes, parental responsibility 
and social insurance. The total Canadian perspec- 
tive will be considered in areas of divorce, unem- 
ployment insurance, arrest, and bail. 

Robert M. Cooper 


407-458A,B SOCIAL POLICY AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION. (3 credits). An analysis of policy issues 
which underlie selected social service programs; 
the administrative structure of such programs, their 
legislative base, their effectiveness and the role of 
professionals in the service delivery. Examples will 
be drawn from the current field experiences of stu- 
dents in the course. 

Professors Woodsworth and Drover 


407-461B SEMINAR IN CORRECTIONS. (3 cred- 
its). An examination of criminal behaviour in Canada 
and the U.S., and the correctional system designed 
to deal with such behaviour. The parts played by the 
Police, Judiciary, Penal System and the Probation 
and Parole Services will be discussed, together with 
the role of Social Work in the correctional process 
Professor Hanna 


407-462A POVERTY, INEQUALITY AND CAPI- 
TALISM. (3 credits). An examination of the notion of 
social welfare from the perspective of poverty and 
inequality. Attention is given to socio-economic 
dynamics of inequality in a Capitalist state rather 
than programs designed to combat poverty. Spe- 
cific topics include inequality in relation to income 
distribution and redistribution, wealth, incentives, 
economic growth, inflation, consumption, rich and 
poor nations. (Not open to students who have taken 
407-460A) 

Professor Drover 


407-463A SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE WITH THE 
AGED. (3 credits). A seminar dealing with social 
services for the aged. Topics will include: dilemmas 
of retirement, institutionalizing of the elderly, com- 
munity Care, separation and loss, role of the social 
worker with the elderly and their families. 
Professor Sirota 


407-464A INDUSTRIAL SOCIAL WORK. (3 crea- 
its). A seminar on social work practice in industrial 
settings. Analysis of conceptions of work: work-rela- 
ted, personal and family problems, relationships 
between social agencies and the world of work, 
social service programs offered under industrial and 
trade union auspices 


407-465A SEMINAR IN SCHOOL SOCIAL SERV- 
ICES. (3 credits). The seminar will examine the 
interrelationships of the pupil's social environment 
in the culture of the school, the problems of teach- 
ers and principal and their resultant impact on the 
pupil's academic achievement. Existing models of 
social work intervention in schools will be discussed 
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with special emphasis given to “'Interprofessional 
Collaboration”. 
Professor Dalfen 


407-467B SOCIAL WORK AND PUBLIC ISSUES. 
(3 credits). An examination of the process by which 
social problems are translated into public issues, 
the factors influencing various interest groups in tak- 
ing positions on such issues and the reasons why 
some succeed more than others. Particular attention 
will be paid to issues raised at the municipal and 
provincial level which have relevance for social 
work. 

Professor Deehy 


407-471B INDIVIDUAL SOCIAL WORK 
RESEARCH PROJECTS. (3 credits). This course 
will provide an opportunity for interested students to 
conduct small-scale practical research projects, 
either individually or in small groups, with tutorial 
assistance from staff members and without the for- 
mal reporting requirements of the M.S.W. research 
project. 

Professors Neysmith and Shiner 


407-472A SEMINAR ON FAMILY ASSESS- 
MENT. (3 credits). An advanced seminar 
designed to integrate knowledge of human 
personality in social process. Emphasis will be 
upon the appraisal and assessment of patterns of 
reciprocity among members of disturbed and 
disorganized families. Preference will be given to 
students who have some contact with families 
Shirley Braverman 


407-473A CASEWORK WITH INDIVIDUALS AND 
FAMILIES. (3 credits). Theory and practice of work 
with individuals and families under stress. Topics 
will include: categories of hazardous events; affec 
tive, behavioural and role disorganization; phases in 
the crisis cycle; techniques of crisis intervention and 
abatement. 

Professor Katz 


407-474A METHODS OF COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
OPMENT, SOCIAL ACTION. (3 credits). The aim of 
this course is to develop an understanding of the 
organizing process and to enrich the student's rep- 
ertoire of direct organizing skills. Emphasis is on 
organizational entities, community power and con- 
flict, organizing strategies and their application, in 
the context of current issues in urban community 
development. 

Professor Torczyner 


407-475B COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. (3 
credits). A continuation of Methods of Community 
Development, Social Action, with emphasis on the 
integration of community organization theory and 
practice. An examination of problems encountered 
in practice, current issues and trends in the concep- 
tualization of community organization. 

Professor Torczyner 
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407-476A,B SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE WITH 
GROUPS I. (3 credits). Theory and practice of work 
with groups. Focus will be on group development 
theory and the skills of the worker as he strengthens 
group potential for mutual aid. Children and adult 
groups in a range of settings will be examined. 
Professor Magill 


407-477B SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE WITH 
GROUPS Il. (3 credits). An advanced course in 
practice, with emphasis on comparative theories of 
groups. 


407-480L,D FIELD INSTRUCTION. (6 credits). 
Supervised educational experience in social work 
practice, integrating practice with theoretical knowl- 
edge characteristic of the selected field. Individual 
and group instruction. 

Field Instructional Staff 


407-481A SEMINAR ON SOCIAL WORK PRAC- 
TICE |. (3 credits). Principles of Social Work Prac- 
tice in working with individuals, families, small 
groups and communities. Methods of practice will 
be analysed from a range of settings, drawing upon 
student field experience 

Professor Hopmeyer 


407-482L SEMINAR ON SOCIAL WORK PRAC- 
TICE Il. (3 credits). A continuation of 481A. 
Staff 


407-483B SEMINAR ON MINORITY GROUPS 
AND SOCIAL WELFARE. (3 credits). This seminar 
is designed to prepare students for working effec- 
tively with selected minority clienteles. Content will 
include: the impact of formal and informal social pol- 
icies and institutions on the welfare of minorities, 
and the relationship between cultural patterns of 
clients and social work practice 

Carole Christensen 


407-484B SEMINAR IN COMMUNITY ORGANI- 
ZATION. (3 credits). This seminar examines issues 
and dilemmas which students encounter in commu- 
nity organization practice. The workshops provide a 
forum to analyse neighbourhood structures, organi- 
zations and systems which affect community lives. 
Particular attention will be directed toward the 
development of citizens’ groups and coalitions, the 
analysis of power structures and planning with com- 
munity associations for change. 

Professor Torczyner 


407-485A,B,L TUTORIAL IN SOCIAL WORK 
PRACTICE. (3 credits). An individual or small group 
tutorial in which students will work independently in 
conjunction with the instructor. The student will 
undertake a major project related to the area of spe- 
cialization. To be taken only with the consent of the 
Director. 


407-486A,B,L TUTORIAL IN SOCIAL WORK 
POLICY (3 credits). An individual or small group 
tutorial in which students will work independently in 
conjunction with the instructor. The student will 
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undertake a major project related to the area of spe- 
Cialization. To be taken only with the consent of the 
Director. 


407-487B FAMILY THERAPY SEMINAR. (3 
credits). As a follow-up to the Family Assess- 
ment Seminar, this course will focus mainly on 
treatment, that is,  interventive techniques. 
Approaches to families with special problems 
such as one-parent families, immigrant families, 
multiproblem families and families with a psycho- 
somatically ill member will be discussed with a 
clinical focus. The aim is (1) for students to gain 
an understanding of how family members are 
shaped by, and help shape their environment and 
(2) to improve students’ treatment skills in dealing 
with a wide spectrum of families Prerequisite 
472A 

Shirley Braverman 


407-488B SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE WITH 
CHILDREN. (3 credits). In many areas of social 
work practice, students must have a knowledge and 
understanding of children and the beginning skills to 
work with them. This course will provide the practice 
theory and the specialized skills required, and help 
the student integrate theory and practice. Some of 
the problem areas to be considered are child 
abuse, truancy, school phobia, aggression, with- 
drawal, stealing, bed-wetting and learning prob- 
lems. 

Professor Charles Pascal 


407-4894 HUMAN SEXUALITY IN SOCIAL 
WORK PRACTICE. (3 credits). A seminar 
designed to provide students with an opportunity to 
develop beginning practice competence in dealing 
with problems related to human sexuality (abortion, 
family planning, homosexuality, etc.) Emphasis will 
be placed on helping students to incorporate a 
range of professional interventions and skills by use 
of case material, taped sessions and role-play. Stu- 
dents will be expected to share practice experi- 
ences. Open to U3 and Special B.S.W. students. 
Carole Christensen 


407-497A SEMINAR IN INTEGRATION OF 
PRACTICE METHODS. (3 credits). Discussion 
seminar in which attention will be given to a range of 
beginning theoretical attempts to define an inte- 
grated method. Emphasis will be placed on the 
examination of existing practice models; the prob- 
lems entailed in creating a common model which 
allows for a differential application, and a study of 
the central requirements for functional statement of 
practice 

Staff 


407-498B SEMINAR IN INTEGRATION OF 
PRACTICE METHODS. (3 credits). A continuation 
of 497A. 

Staff 


SOCIAL WORK 


COURSES OPEN TO UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


407-528A,B ACTIVITY GROUP METHODS. (3 
credits). In this class, play and socializing activities 
are studied: (a) for their value as enjoyable and 
strength-building experiences; (b) dynamically as 
they apply theoretically and practically to work with 
various types, sizes and styles of client groups; (c) 
as a means of developing professional skills rele- 
vant to facilitating personal and interpersonal 
growth in working with groups; (d) as a means of 
helping the student develop an awareness of 
his/her own effectiveness as a participating group 
member or leader. (Not open to students who have 
taken 407-478 or 628) 

Lanie Melamed 


407-5298 PSYCHODRAMA. (3 credits) Study of 
the rationale and techniques of psychodrama appli- 
Cation in role playing situations for individuals and 
groups, increase in sensitivity to clients. Didactic 
lectures with application in simulated situations 
(Not open to students who have taken 407-629B). 


407-530A SEMINAR ON SOCIAL PERSPEC- 
TIVES ON AGING I. (3 credits). Instructors and stu- 
dents from different disciplines (sociology, political 
science, economics, management, social work and 
others) will discuss issues of demography, age sta- 
tus and roles, attitudes, family and intergenerational 
relations, retirement, leisure, etc. Policies, provi- 
sions and services to seniors will be explored and 
evaluated. Selected senior citizens will participate in 
this Seminar. 

Professors Marcus and McGilly 


407-531B SEMINAR ON SOCIAL PERSPEC- 
TIVES ON AGING II. (3 credits). Instructors and 
students from disciplines such as biology, psychol- 
ogy, geriatrics, education, religious studies, social 
work and others will focus on certain aspects of 
aging, i.e. physiological, psychological, cultural, 
health and disease in old age, death and dying, etc. 
The provision of services and their impact on the 
recipients will be evaluated. Senior citizens will par- 
ticipate in the Seminar. 

Professors Marcus and McGilly 


LAW COURSES OPEN TO SOCIAL WORK 
STUDENTS 


The Faculty of Law offers a limited number of 
courses for Social Work students. Each course is 
intended for a specific group of Social Work stu- 
dents and the Faculty of Law reserves the right to 
control the enrolment: i.e. permission to take these 
courses*must be obtained from the Faculty of Law 
Admissions Officer. 


490-003A THE PROCESSING OF THE 
OFFENDER: LEGAL PSYCHIATRIC AND 
SOCIAL WORK PERSPECTIVES. (3 credits). An 
examination of the role of the lawyer, psychiatrist 
and social worker in the processing and treatment 
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of offenders. Problems characteristic of practice in 
each of these professions will be studied as they 
interact in the criminal process. The seminar will be 
conducted jointly by faculty members drawn from 
Law, Psychiatry and Social Work. It will be open to a 
limited number of students in Law, Medicine and 
Social Work who have a particular interest in the 
field of criminology. A previous course in criminal 
law, criminology or corrections or the approval of 
the instructors is required. (Not open to students 
who have taken or are taking 49 1-491B). 
Professor Sklar with Dr. C. Angliker of the 
Forensic Psychiatry Clinic, and Dr. P. Deehy of 
the School of Social Work 


490-006B LAW RELATING TO CHILDREN. (3 
credits). This course will require active student par- 
ticipation and should be suitable for both Law and 
Social Work students. It will concern itself with the 
legal and social problems of legitimacy, illegitimacy, 
and legitimation, custody and access disputes, kid- 
napping cases, the role and responsibility of step 
and foster parents, parental rights and the adoption 
process. The course will be taught on a seminar 
basis and assessment may be on the basis of term 
papers and class participation. (Not open to stu- 
dents who have taken or are taking 486-456B). 
Professor Bissett-Johnson 


SCIENCE FOR ARTS STUDENTS 


Course descriptions appear in the appropriate 
departmental listing in the Faculty of Science sec- 
tion of this Announcement. 


BIOLOGY 177-111A PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIS- 
MAL BIOLOGY. (3 credits). 


BIOLOGY 177-112B INTRODUCTION TO CELL 
AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY. (3 credits) 


BIOLOGY 177-246A MODERN BIOLOGY AND 
THE PREDICAMENT OF MAN. (3 credits). 


BIOLOGY 177-274A PRINCIPLES OF GENET- 
ICS. (3 credits). 


BIOLOGY 177-346A PHILOSOPHY OF BIOL- 
OGY. (3 credits). 


BIOLOGY 177-358A CANADIAN FLORA. (3 cred- 
its) 


BIOLOGY 177-364B ORIGIN AND USE: OF CUL- 
TIVATED PLANTS. (3 credits). 


PHYSICS 198-200D IDEAS AND CONCEPTS OF 
MODERN PHYSICS. (6 credits). 


PHYSICS 198-224B PHYSICS OF MUSIC. (3 cred- 
its). 


SOCIOLOGY (166) 


Professors —- DAVID N. SOLOMON (Chairman); WIL- 
LIAM A. WESTLEY (on leave 1977-78); RICHARD 
F, HAMILTON; MAURICE PINARD 
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Associate Professors — MICHAEL P. CARROLL; 
ROGER G. KROHN; GERTRUDE J. ROBINSON; 
MALCOLM SPECTOR; DONALD VON ESCHEN 

Assistant Professors — WILLIAM EATON; JOSEPH 
LELLA: ULI LOCHER; FRANCOIS NIELSEN; PRU- 
DENCE RAINS; RACHEL ROSENFELD; MICHAEL 
SMITH; MORTON WEINFELD 


Stephen Leacock Building, 

855 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, PQ, H3A 277. 
General Information: Room 709, Telephone: 392- 
5178. 


MAJOR PROGRAM IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


The Major program in Sociology is intended for stu- 
dents who do not wish to confine their studies to the 
sequence of courses required of Honours students. 
Admission to the Major program will normally take 
place after a student has completed an introductory 
course in Sociology. A minimum grade of 65% in 
Introductory Sociology is required for acceptance 
into the Major program. 


Required course work is as follows: 


Introduction to Sociology 
33 additional credits in Sociology 
24 credits chosen from one or two of: 


Anthropology 
Economics 
Geography 
History 

Political Science 
Psychology 


Students wishing to be admitted to the Program 
should consult with the Chairman of the Undergrad- 
uate Committee 


THE HONOURS PROGRAM 


The Honours program is designed for students who 
are interested in pursuing graduate study in Sociol- 
ogy. 


Admission 


Entrance into the Honours program will take place 
at the beginning of the U2 year. Normally, only stu- 
dents with a CGPA of 3.0 or better during their U1 
year will be admitted into the program. Students 
should make their application for admission some- 
time during the Summer preceding their second 
year. 


Requirements 


In addition to Introductory Sociology, Honours stu- 
dents are expected to take at least 60 credits in 
Sociology. With the approval of the Honours 
Adviser, up to 15 of these 60 credits may be taken 
in fields related to Sociology (provided that the 
courses taken in these fields are numbered 300 or 


above). Honours students must take Sociology 350 
(Statistics), Sociology 361 (Introduction to Quantita- 
tive Analysis) and Sociology 451 (History of Socio- 
logical Theory), as well as two graduate seminars. 

In order to be allowed to remain in the program 
and to receive the Honours degree students must 
maintain a CGPA of 3.0, as well as a GPA of 3.0 in 
Sociology courses. In addition, no course with a 
grade below C will be credited towards the 60 credit 
required for the Honours degree. In the case of 
courses specified by the program (Statistics, 
Methods, History of Theory, etc.) a student receiving 
a grade below C may, with the permission of the 
Department, take a supplemental examination or 
repeat the course. In the case of a course being 
counted as one of the credits required by the pro- 
gram a student receiving a grade below C has the 
additional option of substituting a new course in 
Sociology providing that his or her total grade point 
average in Sociology remains above 3.0 

First Class Honours in Sociology will be granted 
based on CGPA of 3.5 or above as well as GPA of 
3.5 or above in Sociology courses 


JOINT HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Joint Honours Programs exist with Anthropology, 
Economics and Political Science. A student taking 
such Joint Honours Programs must take at least 30 
credits in Sociology in addition to “Introductory 
Sociology". These courses must include the 3 
required honours courses plus two graduate semi- 
nars. 

Students wishing to be admitted to the Honours 
Program should consult with the Chairman of the 
Undergraduate Committee 


Course Descriptions 


A course in introductory Sociology is a prerequisite 
for all other courses in Sociology. Students who 
have had a course in introductory Sociology in 
CEGEP need not take one of the introductory Sociol- 
ogy courses offered in the department 


e Denotes not given in 1977-78 


INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. The three 
introductory courses, 210A, 212A, and 214B are 
somewhat different in their emphases (see the 
descriptions below) but completion of any of these 
courses will enable the student to take advanced 
courses in the Department. 


166-210A INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. (3 
credits). A generat introduction to sociological the 
ory and the analysis of groups in modern society. 
The.course covers comparative cultures, the social 
development of the individual, ethnic and class 
groupings, characteristics of urban life, social 
change, and institutional structures. 

Professor Hamilton 


SOCIOLOGY 


166-212A INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. (3 
credits). The course offers a general survey of 
several selected traditions within sociology Specifi- 
cally, we shall focus on person-centred traditions 
(e.g. those centering on Weber and Durkeim), con- 
ceptual (e.g. structural-functionalism, exchange, 
balance) and subject-centred traditions (e.g. family, 
Stratification, etc.) 

Professor Carroll 


166-214B INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. (3 
credits). Introduction to the basic concepts and 
methods used in sociology, the logic of social analy- 
sis and a selection of prominent social theories. The 
course will place special emphasis on comparative 
analysis and empirical techniques which make com- 
parative analysis possible. Students are encour- 
aged to develop quantitative skills and engage in 
individual research projects following models dis- 
cussed in class. 

Professor Locher 


OTHER COURSES 


166-217A CANADIAN MASS COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. (3 credits), An introductory course dealing 
with the history, structure and functions of the mass 
media in Canada and the way in which ownership 
patterns affect message content. The focus is com- 
parative, stressing differences between the U.S 
and Canada and policy interrelationships resulting 
from overflow programming. Enriched with 
modules 

Professor Robinson 


166-219B SOCIOLOGY OF INNOVATION AND 
CULTURAL CHANGE. (3 credits). A comparative 
Study of change in specialized types of culture 
approached through: strategic entry points, such as 
the biographies of innovators (Luther, Marx, Freud) 
or the histories of innovations (Oxygen, DNA); the 
relations between theoretical models, specialist 
roles and communities, and their social contexts: 
selected comparisons between “high culture’ — sci- 
ence, religion, social thought - and less conceptu- 
ally elaborate practices — e.g., hunting, investigative 
journalism and crime detection 

Professor Krohn 


166-220B COMPARATIVE SOCIOLOGY. (3 cred- 
its). Comparison of the interrelations of political, 
economic and cultural institutions in 8 national soci- 
etles, as they have changed during the 20th century: 
the United Kingdom, the USSR, China, Brazil, India, 
Nigeria, the USA, and Canada Changing relation- 
ship of each national society to world-system 
Modular course. Offered in alternate years only 
Professor 


166-221B CLASS AND POLITICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. (3 credits). Analysis of the class 
Structure of the contemporary United States. Politi- 
cal attitudes and behaviour of elites, upper and 
lower middle classes, and the working class will be 
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explored. The sources of stability and change will 
also be considered. 
Professor Hamilton 


166-222A URBAN SOCIOLOGY. (3 credits). Anal- 
ysis of the “urban problem’, of the major theoretical 
viewpoints (or the lack thereof) and their political- 
ideological origins. Specific studies of urban neigh- 
bourhoods, the social economy of housing, and 
urban political structures, will be related to the 
“problems”. Major programs, public housing, 
urban renewal, and community action will be evalu- 
ated. 

Professor Krohn 


166-223B SOCIAL STRATIFICATION. (3 credits) 
Topics will include: conceptions of inequality and 
class; the structure of class groups in the United 
States and Canada: the relationship between occu- 
pation, education, and class position, problems of 
upward and downward mobility; poverty 

Professor Rosenfeld 


166-225B MEDICINE AND HEALTH IN MODERN 
SOCIETY. (3 credits). Introduction to a series of 
socio-medical problems and ways in which socio- 
logically oriented analysis and research are being 
used to understand and deal with them. Emphasiz- 
ing Canada and Québec, problems such as the fol- 
lowing will be included: Poverty and Health; Mental 
\llnNess; Aging; Death and Dying; Professionalism; 
Health Service Organization 

Professor Lella 


166-226B ECOLOGY AND SOCIETY. (3 credits). 
The social origins of the ecological crisis in indus- 
trial societies. Comparison of attempts to protect 
and regulate the environment in industrialized 
nations. Sociological basis of ecology-oriented 
social movements and pressure groups. Intensive 
studies of selected industries and their effects upon 
the environment. 

Professor 


166-227A DEVIANCE AND SOCIAL CONTROL. 
(3. credits). An exploration of sociological 
approaches to the study of deviance and social 
control with an emphasis on the interaction 
between deviance and social control. Topics to be 
considered include: agencies of social control, the 
production of official statistics, the processing of 
deviants, and the consolidation of deviant 
identities. 

Professor Rains 


166-230B CLASS, ETHNICITY, AND POLITICS 
IN CANADA AND IN QUEBEC. (3 credits). Class 
and Ethnicity in Québec and Canada. The seg- 
mented nature of the social structure. Types of party 
systems. Class and ethnic factors in federal politics 
Various manifestations of class and ethnic politics in 
Québec since the thirties: Elite versus mass behavi- 
our. The Quiet Revolution, Separatism and Québec 
politics since the sixties. 

Professor Pinard 
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166-231A HUMAN ECOLOGY. (3 credits). An anal- 
ysis of the relationship between organizational fea- 
tures of human populations (stratification systems, 
residence patterns, political and economic organi- 
zations, etc.), their techonology (in a general sense) 
and the environment (both physical and social). A 
review of the theoretical developments of human 
ecology in relation to other major paradigms in soci- 
ology, including the contribution of modern (gen- 
eral) ecological theory, together with a detailed 
analysis of examples from arithropology, the sociol- 
ogy of organizations, political and urban sociology. 
Professor Nielsen 


166-232B ECOLOGY OF ETHNIC BOUNDARIES. 
(3 credits). An analysis of the dynamics of ethnic 
boundaries both in primitive societies and devel- 
oped poly-ethnic nations. Emphasis is placed on the 
general mechanisms underlying the relationships 
between the structure of group relations (symbiosis, 
coexistence, conflict) and major environmental 
(political, technological, geographical) factors. 
Examples among developed nations include South 
Africa, Brazil, Belgium, Mexico, Norway, and Great 
Britain. 

Professor Nielsen 


166-235A TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETY. (3 
credits). An examination of the extent to which tech- 
nological developments impose constraints on 
ways of arranging social relationships in bureau- 
cratic organizations and in the wider society: the 


compatibility of current social structures with the 
effective utilization of technology. 
Professor Smith 


166-247B FAMILY AND KINSHIP. (3 credits). The 
course will first consider those family-related institu- 
tions which have been proposed as cultural univer- 
sals. This will lead to a discussion of the nuclear 
family and some proposed alternatives, the incest 
taboo, the division of labor by sex and patriarchy. 
We will then consider selected familial processes, 
including here interpersonal relations between fam- 
ily members, mate selection, romantic love and the 
regulation of sexuality. 

Professor Carroll 


166-250B SOCIAL PROBLEMS. (3 credits). This 
course will investigate how social problems are 
defined and how they are controlled. Emphasis will 
be given to contrasting images of social problems in 
sociology (from absolutist to relativistic definitions) 
as well as how problems have been approached by 
sociologists (including social pathologists, “Chi- 
cago school’, functionalism, conflict theory, and 
more recently labelling and critical theory). 
Professor Spector 


166-254D SOCIAL CHANGE. (6 credits). Sources 
of social change, from ancient to modern times. The 
course asks why different societies evolve different 
state structures, forms of economic organization, 
and systems of class, ethnic, and racial stratifica- 
tion. The causes are sought in geographical factors, 
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technological developments, diffusion, the internal 
dynamics of different modes of production, imperial- 
ism, war, and the social movements to which these 
factors give rise. Both past changes and probable 
future ones will be covered. (Not open to students 
who have taken 166-354D). 

Professor Von Eschen 


166-303B CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY. (3 credits). This course will discuss recent 
developments in social psychology. Selected topics 
will include the social psychology of religion, sociali- 
zation, cognitive consistency, small groups and the 
sociological research process itself. The nature of 
the prevailing conceptual frameworks in social psy- 
chology will also be reviewed. 

Professor Carroll 


166-305B SOCIALIZATION. (3 credits). The 
course will concern itself with the effects of early 
childhood experiences upon adult personality, as 
well as the more general processes whereby social 
roles and values are transmitted to the new mem- 
bers of a society. Specific topics will include social 
reinforcement theories, modeling theories, maternal 
deprivation, culture and personality studies, cogni- 
tive development and infantile sexuality. Special 
attention will be devoted to the processes of sex 
role socialization 

Professor Carroll 


166-307A SOCIAL MOVEMENTS AND COLLEC- 
TIVE BEHAVIOUR. (3 credits). General theoretical 
perspectives on collective behaviour. Theories of 
social movements and revolutions. Examination of a 
theory of communal (ethnic, religious, etc.) conflict 
and accommodation and its relevance for the analy- 
sis of Québec's separatist movement. Analysis of 
other social movements and of elementary forms. of 
collective behaviour (panics, crazes, hostile out- 
bursts.) (Not open to students who have taken 166- 
407A). 

Professor Pinard 


166-309A SOCIOLOGY OF HEALTH AND ILL- 
NESS. (3 credits). A survey of sociological studies 
of persons who are ill, the occupations providing 
medical care, and the social organization of medical 
services. Each student carries out and writes a 
report on a modest field research project, based on 
interviewing, participant observation, or some other 
direct contact with people in medical settings. 
Professor Solomon 


166-310A SOCIOLOGY OF MENTAL 
DISORDER. (3 credits). This course will integrate 
data and theories on mental disorders into a 
sociological framework. Studies from the areas of 
transcultural psychiatry, psychiatric epidemiology, 
Stress, labelling, mental health care delivery, the 
family, positive mental health and the ‘'sick” 
Society will be reviewed and analysed in the 
framework of sociological theories of stratification, 
Organization and social psychology. 

Professor Eaton 


SOCIOLOGY 


166-312B INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY. (3 credits). 
This course will focus on the responses of both 
workers and managers to changes in the organiza- 
tion and character of industrial work, taking into 
account the larger social and economic contexts 
within which those responses take place. 
Professor Smith 


166-315D SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION. (6 credits). 


The social determinants and consequences of reli- 
gious beliefs and practices. Phenomenology of reli- 
gion: prophets, priests and magicians. Folk religion 
and major world religions. Classical theories of the 
societal functions of religion including those of 
Marx, Weber and Durkheim. Religion in modern 
societies: secularization; religion and social class: 
functional alternatives to religion. (Not open to stu- 
dents who have taken 166-315A). 

Professsor Locher 


166-316B THE PROFESSIONS. (3 credits). The 
course presents a framework for the analysis of the 
position of professions in industrialized societies. 
Topics included are: the distinctive characteristics 
of professions compared with other occupations; 
Interactions with clients (consumers), professional 
associations, the state and other employers; prob- 
lems of control of professional behaviour and quality 
of work; the professions and power. (Not open to 
Students who have taken 166-4 17B). 

Professor Solomon. 


166-3178 RESEARCH IN CANADIAN MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS. (3 credits). An advanced 
course in mass Communications which gives stu- 
dents an opportunity to generate and participate in 
group research projects analysing the organization, 
functioning and content of Canadian media. Differ- 
ences in French-English perspectives, the role of 
journalists, the portrayal of women in the media are 
possible research topics. 

Professor Robinson 


166-321A WOMEN AND WORK. (3 credits). This 
course will focus on women's roles as workers 
within and outside the home. The socialization and 
preparation of women for adult work roles, their 
work as housewives, their labor force participation 
patterns, the rewards they receive within the labor 
force (e.g. income, status, job Satisfaction), and 
forces which affect and change women’s work role 
will be examined. 

Professor Rosenfeld 


166-324B URBAN SOCIAL ECONOMY. (3 cred- 
its). Develops a cross-cultural framework for the 
study of the urban social economy based on the lit- 
erature of economic anthropology. This framework 
will be used for the analysis of social and economic 
processes in contemporary urban contexts. Stu- 
dents will conduct a small empirical study, in Mont- 
real or elsewhere to test this model. 

Professor Krohn 
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166-325B SOCIOLOGY OF SCIENCE. (3 credits). 
Comparative studies of sociology and history of the 
natural and social sciences. A survey of new litera- 
ture on the internal patterns of scientific (formal and 
informal) communication and professional organi- 
zation, and of the scientific and political responses 
to the newly (since World War II) central place of sci- 
ence in national societies, including the current sta- 
tus of science policy issues in Canada, the U.S., 
and Britain. 

Professor Krohn 


166-326B POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY. (3 credits). 


An examination of the social changes that underly 
the emergence of modern politics. An outline and 
empirical critique of the principal alternative models 
of political functioning in industrial societies 
Professor Smith 


166-332D SOCIAL ASPECTS OF DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE THIRD WORLD. (6 credits). Demo 
graphic, cultural, psychological, and_ structural 
obstacles to economic growth. Strategies of devel- 
opment, from community organization to revolution, 
and a comparison of their effectiveness. The trans- 
formation of social structure under the impact of 
industrialization, urbanization and ‘‘Westerniza- 
tion”. 

Professor Von Eschen 


166-337B APPLIED SOCIOLOGY. (3 credits). 
Studies of planned social change in factories, 
schools, hospitals and communities. The use of 
sociological research techniques and theory in the 
evaluation of social innovations. Changes in organi- 
zations, government and private social interven- 
tions. 

Professor Westley 


166-340A, 166-341B CURRENT PROBLEMS IN 
SOCIOLOGY. (3 credits each; Prerequisite: Intro- 
duction to Sociology and permission of instructor). 
This course is intended for students who are ade- 
quately prepared to undertake advanced work and 
have an explicit proposal to submit. A student taking 
majors may take no more than 6 credits throughout 
the three year program from the following: 166- 
340A/341B, 166-342A/343B, 166-440A/166- 
441B, 166-442A/166-443B. Open to U2 and U3 
students only. An honours student may take 12 
credits but not more than three credits per term dur- 
ing the last two years. A student wishing to take a 
greater number than those specified above must 
petition the Undergraduate Committee for permis- 
sion, It is the student's responsibility to obtain the 
instructor's written consent and to inform the 
Department prior to registration, Room 710 

Staff 


166-342A, 166-343B INDEPENDENT READING 
AND RESEARCH. (3 credits each). See description 
above for 166-340A, 166-341B 

Staff 
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166-345B TOPICS IN SOCIOLOGY (3 credits; Pre- 
requisite: Introduction to Sociology). Topics to vary 
from year to year. 

Professor 


166-350A ELEMENTARY STATISTICS IN SOCI- 
OLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. (3 credits; Open 
to students who have not taken Psychology 204- 
A,B, 205B, 206B or Economics 317D). The basic 
concepts and techniques of statistical analysis 
applied in sociological and anthropological 
research problems. Topics include: frequency distri- 
butions, measures of central tendency and varia- 
tion, simple correlation methods, sampling, tests of 
significance and non-parametric statistics. 
Professor Spector 


166-353A SOCIAL CONFLICT. (3 credits). The 
dynamics of conflict in society. Processes in the 
initiation and development of conflicts. Types of 
conflicts. In-group conflicts and conflicts with out- 
groups. The impact on existing structures Limiting 
factors in conflict situations. The role of the 
agencies of social control 

Professor Von Eschen 


166-360A NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVE- 
MENTS IN AFRICA. (3 credits). Historical back- 
ground to national liberation struggles in southern 
Africa. Social roots and political strategies of African 
movements and white settler governments. South- 
ern Africa's role in world-system. Links of liberation 
movements to world struggle. 

Professor 


166-361A INTRODUCTION TO QUANTITATIVE 
ANALYSIS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 350A Elemen- 
tary Statistics in Sociology and Anthropology). This 
course introduces the student to a variety of quanti 
tative data gathering and analyzing methods. Topics 
include: experimental and quasi-experimental 
design, principles of measurement (reliability, valid- 
ity, and replication), stages of conducting a survey 
(sampling, interviewing, preparing data for analy- 
sis), alternative data sources, data analysis and 
interpretation. Students will be expected to partici- 
pate in and report on a research project. 
Professor Nielsen 


166-404A SOCIAL INTERACTION. (3 credits). 
The study of social interaction in everyday life from 
the point of view of symbolic interaction. The course 
will examine the nature of interaction, the building of 
identities and careers, the growth of sub-cultures, 
the nature of co-operative activity, embarrassment, 
face work, informal social control, and public life. 
Professor Spector 


166-405A SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE CARIB- 
BEAN. (3 credits). Similarities and differences in the 
development of Caribbean societies. The heritage 
of plantation economies. The social and economic 
implications of contrasting political systems. Rell- 
gion and folklore in modernizing societies. Students 
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are expected to write research papers on selected 
aspects of Caribbean development. 
Professor Locher 


166-4108 PERSONAL SERVICE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. (3 credits). This course examines 
organizations to which people come or are sent 
with problems they are unwilling or unable to 
solve for themselves. The central concern is with 
the inherent characteristics and dilemmas of these 
organizations in comparison with those which 
process inanimate rather than human material: 
Organizations providing health services receive 
most attention, but educational, welfare, and 
correctional, organizations are included. 
Professor Solomon 


166-411A STATE AND ECONOMY IN INDUS- 
TRIAL SOCIETIES. (3 credits). Relations between 
corporations and the national state in North 
America, Western Europe, and Japan. Industriali- 
zation and the Soviet State. Comparative military 
Organization in major industrial societies. Emer- 
gence of multinational corporations and transna- 
tional organizations such as the International 
Monetary Fund and the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting countries 

Professor 


166-415B SOCIETY AND POLITICS OF GER- 
MANY. (3 credits). Analysis of three regimes in Ger- 
many: the Weimar republic, the Hitler dictatorship, 
and the Bonn Republic. Topics to be considered 
include stratification, political parties, educational 
and religious institutions as well as social move- 
ments and institutional change 

Professor Hamilton 


166-420D THE STUDY OF ORGANIZATIONS. (6 
credits). An introduction to the major theories, stud- 
ies, research methods, and change techniques in 
the sociology of complex organizations. Its aim is to 
provide the student with a broad knowledge of the 
literature, an understanding of the major theories 
and techniques of research, and also to provide 
training in the techniques of planned organizational 
change 

Professor Westley 


166-440A, 166-441B CURRENT PROBLEMS IN 
SOCIOLOGY. (3 credits each). See description for 
166-340A, 166-341B. 

Staff 


166-442A, 166-443B INDEPENDENT READING 
AND RESEARCH. (3 credits each). See description 
for 166-340A, 166-341B 

Staff 


166-448B ETHNOMETHODOLOGY. (3 credits). 
The course will be directed to understanding and 
coming to terms with this new theoretical develop- 
ment in sociology which considers the methods and 
practices used by persons to interpret, construct 
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and make sense of their world — to generate social 
reality. 
Professor Rains 


166-451A THE HISTORY OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
THEORY. (3 credits). Social and political debates of 
the 19th and 20th Centuries seen in their social con- 
texts as the background of current theoretic con- 
cerns and developments. Emphasis falls on Smith, 
St. Simon, Marx, Durkheim, Weber, American func- 
tionalists, and the ‘Chicago School"’, and the social 
and theoretic traditions they originated and repre- 
sent. 

Professor Krohn 


166-453B COMPARATIVE ETHNIC RELATIONS. 
(3 credits), A theoretical examination of ethnic and, 
more generally, communal relations in multicultural 
societies. Review of the components of such socie- 
ties (i.e. segmented structure, communal inequali- 
ties, dual loyalties.) Their impact and that of social 
change on communal conflict. Conflict regulation. 
Countries to be considered include Canada, Bel- 
guim, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Austria, and 
Northern treland. 

Professor Pinard 


166-463B FIELD METHODS IN SOCIOLOGY. (3 
credits.) Participant observation; interviewing and 
the nature of questions and questioning; the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of these as methods 
of generating data and theory; ethical questions 


Professor Rains 


166-465B SURVEY ANALYSIS. (3 credits: Prere- 
quisite: 166-361 Introduction to Quantitative Analy- 
sis.) The course involves the analysis of completed 
surveys. Students will be expected to write an origi- 
nal research paper based on survey materials 
Professor 


166-502B EVIDENCE AND INFERENCE IN 
SOCIO-HISTORICAL COMPARISONS. (3 
credits). Creation, manipulation, and interpretation 
of quantitative data about large-scale systems 
analysed over historical time. Use of primary and 
secondary sources of aggregate national and 
international statistics. Use of data archives 
Systematization of use of narrative sources 
Professor 


166-503A THEORETICAL PARADIGMS IN SOCI- 
OLOGY. (3 credits; Permission of instructor 
required). The course will deal with some of the 
major paradigms used in sociology, including the 
evolutionary perspectives of the last century 
(Spencer, Morgan, Engels) and its modern variants, 
functionalism (both the Durkheim — Kingsley — Davis 
- Merton and the Durkheim — Mauss - Levi-Strauss 
traditions) and Freudianism, and then upon more 
limited paradigm traditions, including Durkheim on 
suicide and on religion, and Weber on bureaucracy 
and the rise of capitalism 

Professor Carroll 
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166-504B QUANTITATIVE METHODS OF 
SOCIAL RESEARCH. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
350A Elementary Statistics in Sociology and 
Anthropology and 361A Introduction to Quantita- 
tive Analysis). This course will cover a number of 
ways of analyzing quantitative data (especially 
data in large data sets): multiple regression, 
analysis of variance, analysis of covariance; path 
modelling; factor analysis; log-linear modelling; 
demographic techniques. Students will be 
expected to do a paper which involves quantita- 
tive analysis, preferably from research they have 
in progress. 

Professor Rosenfeld 


166-5104 SEMINAR IN SOCIAL STRATIFICA- 
TION. (3 credits; Prerequisite 166-223B Social 
Stratification or equivalent). This seminar will cover 
some of the basic theories of social stratification, 
that is, theories of structured inequality in society 
(e.g. along the dimensions of wealth, income, edu- 
cation, occupation, class) in more depth than in 
166-223B. There will be core readings which all stu- 
dents in the course will be required to discuss each 
week. An analytical paper or research project will 
be required. 

Professor Rosenfeld 


4166-5158 THE SOCIOLOGY OF MEDICINE. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: Introduction to Sociology, 
Sociology 166-309A or equivalent). A study of the 
broad scope of the field of the sociology of medicine 
and the more specific sub-fields of interest, such as: 
the sociology of illness, the occupations involved in 
the provision of health services, the organizational 
settings of health care, or the politics of change in 
national or community health care systems. (Not 
open to students who have taken 166-615B). 
Professor Solomon 


166-520A MIGRATION AND IMMIGRANT 
GROUPS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 15 credits in the 
Social Sciences). This course will review the major 
demographic, economic and sociological theories 
of internal and international migration. The main 
emphasis will be on the empirical aspects of 
research on migration and immigrant groups. Stu- 
dents will be expected to participate in research 
projects on immigrant groups in the city of Montreal. 
Since 166-520A and 166-630B are co-ordinated in 
terms of design, bibliography and content, students 
in 166-520A will be encouraged, though not 
required, to enroll in 166-630B the following term. 
Professor Locher 


166-535B SOCIOLOGY OF POPULAR 
CULTURE. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 166-217A 
Mass Communication and _ permission — of 
instructor). A seminar exploring the nature of 
popular culture, tracing historical beginnings and 
contemporary changes in film, TV, comics, 
magazines, and rock music content. Primary 
emphasis is placed on developing theoretical 
perspectives and methodologies for analysing 
genres and themes, and for making distinctions 
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between so-called folk and popular art. (Not open 
to students who have taken 166-435B). 
Professor Robinson 


166-552B CURRENT SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: 166-451A). Examination of 
some major areas of current sociological work 
within a sociology of knowledge and science frame- 
work, focusing on apparent ‘‘growth edges” in the 
discipline; and an attempt to relate this current work 
to its background theoretic traditions, to illustrate it 
by present work in this Department; and to relate it 
to the students’ own work. 

Professor Krohn 


Graduate Seminars 


NOTE: The following graduate seminars are open to 
final year Honours students with adequate prepara- 
tion. 


166-618A SEMINAR: THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
WORK. 
Professor Westley 


166-620A SEMINAR: SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. 
Professor Von Eschen 


166-622A SEMINAR: PROBLEMS IN MASS COM- 
MUNICATIONS. 

Professor Robinson 

166-623A SEMINAR: CANADIAN CULTURAL 
AND COMMUNICATIONS POLICY. 

Professor Robinson 


166-625B SEMINAR: INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY: 
THE ORGANIZATION OF PRODUCTION 
Professor Smith 


166-626A SEMINAR: INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY: 
UNIONIZATION AND STRIKES. 
Professor Smith 


166-627A SEMINAR: POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY. 
Professor Hamilton 
166-630B SEMINAR: MIGRATION AND MULTI- 


CULTURALISM IN QUEBEC AND CANADA. 
Professor Eaton 


166-635B SEMINAR: MULTI-LEVEL ANALYSIS. 
Professor Nielsen 


166-640A SEMINAR: QUALITATIVE METHODS 
OF SOCIAL RESEARCH. 
Professor Solomon 


166-661A SEMINAR: SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. 
Professor Krohn 


166-670B SEMINAR: COMPARATIVE URBANI- 
ZATION IN THE THIRD WORLD 
Professor Locher 


166-671A SEMINAR: DEVIANCE AND SOCIAL 
CONTROL. 
Professor Rains 
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166-672B SEMINAR: SOCIAL CHANGE. 
Professor Von Eschen 


166-680D SEMINAR: APPLIED SOCIOLOGY & 
ALTERNATIVE ORGANIZATIONS. 
Professors Smith & Westley 


166-681B SEMINAR: SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 
Professor Pinard 


166-682B SEMINAR: ECONOMIC SOCIOLOGY 
Professor Krohn 


166-683D SEMINAR: WORLD SYSTEM. 
Professor 


166-684B SEMINAR: DEVIANCE AND THE 
LABELING PERSPECTIVE. 
Professor Spector 


166-685B SEMINAR: SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
Professor Spector 


166-720A,B READING IN SOCIAL THEORY. 
Staff 


166-730A,B READING AND RESEARCH. 
Staff 


URDU-HINDI 


109-671A SEMINAR: DESIGNING EFFECTIVE 
COMMUNICATION. (See English Department for 
description.) 

Professor Hillgartner 


e Notgivenin 1977-78 


URDU-HINDI (397) 


397-110D INTRODUCTION TO URDU-HINDI. (6 
credits; 5 hours, 1 lab.) Pronunciation, basic gram- 
mar and vocabulary, oral drills, both the Urdu (Ara- 
bic-Persian) and the Hindi (Deva-Nagari) alphabets, 
simple readings. This course is designed to allow 
the student to continue on to Elementary Urdu or to 
Elementary Hindi. 


397-210D ELEMENTARY URDU. (6 credits: 4 
hours, 1 lab.) Further grammar and drills, prose, 
and poetry readings, composition, taxonomy, 
mechanisms of pathogenicity, modes of transmis- 
sion and control. 
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PROGRAM INFORMATION 


The Faculty of Science offrs the Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree (B.Sc.). 

The Faculty of Science and the Faculty of Arts 
Offer similar patterns of stucy towards their degrees. 
A student may choose anong the Faculty pro- 
grams, Major programs oi Honours programs as 
described in the introdictory section of this 
Announcement common b both Faculties, (See 
page10). 


PROGRAM INFORMATION 


DEPARTMENTAL ADVISORY 
OFFICES 


Anatomy, Strathcona Anatomy and Dentistry Build- 
ing, Rm. 148 

Biochemistry, Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building, 
Rm. 802 

Biology, Stewart Biology Building, Rm. W4/8a 

Chemistry, Otto Maass Chemistry Building, Rm. 
125A 

Computer Science, Burnside Hall, Rm. 229 

Crystallography, Frank Dawson Adams Building, 
Rm. 337 

Geography, Burnside Hall, Rm. 513 

Geological Sciences, Frank Dawson Adams Build- 
ing, Rm. 238 

Mathematics, Burnside Hall, Rm. 1005 

Meteorology, Burnside Hall, Rm 720 

Microbiology and Immunology, 3775 University 
Street, Rm. 515 

Physics, Macdonald Physics Building, Rm. 105 

Physiology, Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building, 
Rm. 1124 

Psychology, Stewart Biology Building, Rm.N7/28 


FACULTY PROGRAMS 


NOTE: A description of the Biological Sciences 
Core Curriculum may be found on page 151. 


ANATOMICAL SCIENCES 


The courses of the Biological Sciences Core Curric- 
ulum as listed in the Department of Anatomy page 
147. (27 Credits); Chemistry 180-212A, B; 180- 
222A,B; Anatomy 504-261A (Histology); 504-311A 
(Musculo-Skeletal); 504-312B (Visceral); 504-321A 
(Neuroanatomy); (21 credits); plus 12 credits from 
upper year Biology, Biochemistry, Physiology, and 
Microbiology and Immunology courses, 

60 credits: consult the Department of Anatomy for 
an Adviser. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


U1: (30-31 Credits) Biology 117-201D: Chem- 
istry 180-222A,B, 180-204A or 180-213A, 
180-214B or 180-223B: one of the 
following: Physiology 552-211D, Biology 
177-205D, Chemistry 180-281A,B and 180- 
253B; Mathematics 189-231A,B, and 6 
additional credits of electives chosen _ in 
consultation with the Adviser. 


NOTE: Students in the Faculty program who wish to 
keep the option of a transfer to Biology open should 
take Biology 177-205D and 206D in U1. 


U2: (30 credits) Biology 177-301A, 177-302B; 
Biochemistry 507-311A, 507-312B, one of 
the following: Biology 177-373A, Mathemat- 
iCS 189-232A,B, Psychology 204-204A,B: 
Biology 177-303A or Chemistry 180-302A,B, 
and 12 additional credits of electives chosen 
in consultation with the Adviser. 
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U3: (30 credits) 12 credits are required from the 
following lists of courses; 3 of these credits 
must be taken from List A. 


List A. Biochemistry 507-404B, 507-450A, 507- 
454A, 507-455B. 


List B: Anatomy 504-261A; Biology 177-205D, 
177-303A, 177-310B, 177-311B, 177-314A; 
Chemistry 180-207A, 180-217A,B, 180-253B, 
180-273A, 180-302A,B, 180-3134, 180-352B, 
180-362A,B, 180-372B, 180-411A, Microbiology 
528-311A, Physiology 552-211D. 


An additional 18 credits from elective courses 
must be chosen in consultation with the Adviser. 

54-55 credits: consult the Department of Bio- 
chemistry for an Adviser. 


BIOGEOGRAPHY 


Biology 177-205D*, 177-305A, 177-328B, 
177-427A, 177-429B; Geography 183-214A 
or 183-300B, 183-201B*, 183-271A*, 183- 
272B", 183-203D, 183-302D, 183-305A, 
183-324B, 183-3518, 183-451D. 

*Courses that should be taken in U1. 

57 credits: consult the Department of Geography 
for an Adviser. 


BIOLOGY 
Biology 177-201D, 177-205D, 177-202B (or 


-274A), 177-206D; Chemistry 180-212A,B; (24 
credits Biology courses; 12 credits science 
courses. 

57 or 58 credits: consult the Department of Biol- 
ogy for an Adviser. 


CHEMISTRY 


Chemistry 180-212A,B*, 222A,B* or equivalent, 
180-204A, 214B, 201A, 257D or equivalent, 3018, 
313A, 387D, 302A,B; Mathematics 189-222A,B, 
223A; Physics 198-232A,B; Computer Science 308- 
200A,B; nine additional credits from any of the fol- 
lowing: Chemistry 331A, 352B, 356A, 363A,B, 
372B, 3738, 383B, 392A,B,D, 393A,B and any 400 
level courses in chemistry for which the prerequi- 
sites are satisfied; Mathematics 189-315A,B; Phys- 
ics 198-339B. 

The program consists of 47 prescribed credits to 
which an additional 9 credits are added through the 
optional courses (56 total credits). 


*NOTE: If the CEGEP equivalent of any of these 
courses has already been successfully completed, 
a more advanced course in the same discipline 
must be added to the program. 


CHEMISTRY, BIOANALYTICAL OR GEOANA- 
LYTICAL 


Common Chemistry Courses: Chemistry 180-207A, 
243A, Bt, 217A,B, 222A,B, 223A,Bt, 227B, 237B, 
313A or 323B, 363A,B, 393A,B or 247A or 267B, 
387D, 457B. Chemistry 180-212A,B, must be 
added if this course has not been taken previously. 
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To complete Bioanalytical Chemistry; The Core 
Curriculum in Biological Sciences, page 151. 

To complete Geoanalytical Chemistry: Mathemat- 
ics 189-245A,B, 323A,B, 324A\B; Physics 198- 
232A,B, 339B; Computer Science 308-200A,B; 
Geology 186-210B, 211A, 501B. One additional 
Geology Course. 

+Chemistry 180-204A, 214B may be taken by 
Biology students in lieu of Chemistry 180-213A,B, 
223A,B. 

55 — 58 credits: consult the Department of Chem- 
istry for an Adviser. 


CHEMISTRY AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Chemistry 180-222A, B, 204AT, 214Bt, 207A, or 
227B, 247A or 267B, 302A,B, 3528, 362A,B; 
Biology 177-201D, 205D, 301A,B; Mathematics 
189-231D; Physics 198-232A,B, 339B; Physiology 
552-211D; Computer Science 308-200A,B. 
Students lacking Chemistry 180-212A,B may take 
this program if they include this course in addition 
to those listed. 

tChemistry 180-213A,B and 233A may be substi- 
tuted for 180-204A and 214B. 

52-56 credits: consult the Department of Chemis- 
try for an Adviser. 


CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC/ANALYTICAL 


Chemistry 180-212A,B, 222A,B, 213A,B, 223A,B, 
201A, 2278, 247A, 267B, 301B, 3078, 313A, or 
323B, 411A; Geology 186-210A, 211A, 2138; 
Mathematics 189-222A,B, 315A,B; Physics 198- 
232B; plus 6 approved credits. 

59 credits: consult the Department of Chemistry 
for an Adviser. 


CHEMISTRY RADIOANALYTICAL 


Chemistry 180-201A, 207A, 212A,B, 213A,B, 
292A.B, 223A,B, 227B, 301B, 313A, or 323B, 
217A.B, 247B, 363A,B, 393A,B, or 247A or 267B, 
387D, 411A, 457B; Mathematics 189-245A,B, 
323A,B, 324A,B,; Physics 198-232A,B, 337B, 
339B; Computer Science 308-200A,B. 

62 credits: consult the Department of Chemistry 
for an Adviser. 


CLIMATOLOGY 


Computer Science 308-200A,B; Geography 183- 
203D*, -321B, -324A, -322A, -327B, -422B, -423A\ 
Mathematics 189-222A,B*, -323A,B, -324A,\B; 
Meteorology 195-210D*, -320A, -321B; Physics 
198-233A; plus 3 approved credits. 

«Courses that should be taken in U1. 

55 credits: consult the Department of Geography 
for an Adviser. 


DYNAMICS OF THE OCEANS AND ATMOS- 
PHERE 


Mathematics 189-222A,B, 189-223A, 189-314A,B, 
189-315A,B, 189-319B, 189-316B, 189-317A.B, 


189-555A; Meteorology 195-210D, 195-410A, 195- 
411B, 195-652D; Physics 198-23iA, 198-233A, 
198-309A, 198-319B. 

55 credits: consult the Department of Meteorol- 
ogy for an Adviser. 


EARTH PHYSICS -A 


Computer Science 308-200A,B: Geology 186- 
203B, 186-303A, 186-220A, Mining and Applied 
Geophysics 308-230B, six further credits in 
approved course in Geology; Mathematics 189- 
222A,B, 189-233A, 189-314A,B, 189-315A,B, 189- 
319B; Physics 198-231A,B, 198-232A,B, 198-233A, 
198-339B, 198-432A, 198-434B. 

58 credits: consult the Department of Physics for 
an Adviser. 


EARTH PHYSICS - B 


Computer Science 308-200A,B: Geography 183- 
271A, 183-272B; Geology 186-220A; Mathematics 
189-222A,B, 189-314A,B, 189-323A,B: Meteorol- 
ogy 195-210D, 195-320A, 195-321B, 195-420D, 
195-653D; Physics 198-232B, 198-233A, 198- 
309A, 198-334B. 

56 credits: consult the Department of Meteorol- 
ogy for an Adviser. 


GEOMORPHOLOGY 


Geography 183-271A*, -272B*, or Geology 186- 
242A, -431B; Geography 183-321A or Geology 
186-233B; Geography 183-325A, -453B; Geogra- 
phy 183-308B or Geology 186-535D: Geography 
183-201B, 202A, 305A, 322A, 327B, 423B, 321A: 
Geology 186-210B*, -243B, -310D, -446A, -449B. 

*Courses that should be taken in U1. 

57 credits: consult the Department of Geography 
or the Department of Geological Sciences for an 
Adviser. 


HYDROLOGY 


Computer Science 308-200A,B; Engineering 303- 
107A,B; Geography 183-271A, -272B, -305A, 
-201A,B or -308A, -321A, -322A, -327B, -423B: 
Geology 186-243B, -449B: Mathematics 189- 
222A,B*; -314A,B*, -315A,B*, -323A,B, -324A,B: 
Physics 198-231A,B, or -233A. 

*Courses that should be taken in U1. 

55 credits: consult the Department of Geography 
for an Adviser. 


MARINE GEOLOGY 


Chemistry 180-201A, 180-3018, 180-213A,B; Geol- 
Ogy 186-210B, 186-211A, 186-203B, 186-303A, 
186-233B, 186-312B, 186-220A, 186-310D, 186- 
343D, 186-347B; Marine Sciences 395-697B; 
Mathematics 189-222A,B; Physics 198-233A, 198- 
309A. 

58 credits: consult the Department of Geological 
Sciences for an Adviser. 


MATHEMATICS AND BIOLOGY 


Mathematics 189-221A,B, 222A,B, 223A, 315A,B, 
317A,B, 319B, 323A,B, 324A,B, 327B: Computer 


FACULTY PROGRAMS 


Science 308-200A,B; Biology 177-201D, 205D, 
206D, 301A,B, 303A, 305A, 309A. 

60 credits; consult the Department of Mathemat- 
ics for an Adviser. 


MATHEMATICS AND CHEMISTRY 


Chemistry 180-212A,B, 213A,B, 223A.B, 313A, 
323B, nine additional credits in Chemistry; three or 
six credits in electronics: Computer Science 308- 
200A,B; Mathematics 189-222A,B, 223A. 314A,B, 
315A,B, 317A,B, 319B, 323A,B, 324A,B. 

55-58 credits: consult the Department of Chemis- 
try for an Adviser. 


MATHEMATICS AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Mathematics 189-222A,B, 223A or 245A,B, 
315A,B, 317A, 318A,B, 323A,B, 324A,B, 327B, 
328B; Computer Science 308-200A,B, 210A,B, 
300A,B or 302A, 315A,B, plus 9 credits from Com- 
puter Science, plus 6 credits from Mathematics or 
Computer Science at the 300 level or above, with 
the consent of the Adviser. 

54 credits: consult the Mathematics Department 
for an Adviser. 


MATHEMATICS, CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


Chemistry 180-213A,B, 223A,B, 212A.B, 313A, 
323B, three additional credits in Chemistry; Com- 
puter Science 308-200A,B; Mathematics 189- 
222A,B, 223A, 314A,B, 315A,B, 319B: Physics 
198-231A, 232B, 339B, six additional credits in 
Physics. 

54 credits: consult the Department of Mathemat- 
ics for an Adviser. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 


Computer Science 308-200A,B; Mathematics 189- 
222A,B, -223A, -314A,B, -315A,B, -317A,B, 
-319B, -323A,B, -324A,B; Physics 198-231A,B, 
-232A,B, -233A, -341B, -346D, -431A, -432A or 
434B, -437B or -438B plus 3 or 6 credits chosen 
from 198-339B, 308-210A,B, 189-415A, 189-4 19B, 
189-555D. 

58 credits: consult the Department of Physics for 
an Adviser. 


MATHEMATICS AND PSYCHOLOGY: 


Mathematics 189-222A.B, 223A or 245A,B, 
323A,B, 324A,B, 423A, 424B: Psychology 204- 
302A, 303B, 335A, 336B. Twelve credits selected 
from Mathematics 189-217A, 218B, 314A,B, 
317A,B, 318A, 327B, 328B, 417A, 447B. Twelve 
credits selected. from Psychology non-statistics 
courses; and three credits selected from Computer 
Science 308-200A,B, or 220A,B. 

57 credits.(This faculty program leads to either a 
B.A. or a B.Sc. degree). Consult the Department of 
Mathematics or the Department of Psychology for 
an Adviser. 
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FACULTY OF SCIENCE 


MICROBIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 


U1: Biological Sciences Core Curriculum plus 
Chemistry 180-212A,B and 180-222A,B. 


U2: Microbiology 528-311A, 528-314B; Biology 
177-301A,B, 302A,B, 314A. 


U2 and U3: Nine additional credits selected from 
courses offered by the Department. 


53 credits: consult the Department of Microbiol- 
ogy and Immunology for an Adviser. 


PALEOBIOLOGY 


Biology 177-205D, 177-206D, 177-305A; Geology 
186-2348, six credits chosen from 177-325A, 177- 
326B, 177-442D, 177-348D; Chemistry 180- 
213A,B; Geology 186-210B, 186-211A, 186-233B, 
186-310D, 186-312B, 186-343D, 186-534D, and 3 
approved credits. 

57 credits: consult the Department of Geological 
Sciences for an Adviser. 


PHYSICS 


Mathematics 189-222A,B, 189-223A, 189-315A,B; 
Physics 198-231A,B, 198-232A,B, 198-233A, 198- 
235B, 198-328A, 198-329A,B, 198-346D; twenty- 
one credits chosen from: Geology 186-504B; 
Computer Science 308-200A,B; Mathematics 189- 
314A,B, 189-316B, 189-317A,B, 189-319A,B; 
Physics 198-331A, 198-334A, 198-341B, 198- 
431A, 198-432A, 198-434B, 198-437B, 198-438B, 
198-439A,B, of which at least three credits must 
be chosen from the -400 series physics courses. 

55 credits; consult the Department of Physics for 
an Adviser. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


U1: Biology 177-201D, Chemistry 180-204A,B, 
180-212A,B, 180-214B, 180-222A,B; Mathe- 
matics 189-231A,B and Physiology 552- 
211D. 


U2 and U3: Biology 177-301A,B, one of Biology 
177-309A, 177-373A, or Mathematics 189- 
232A,B; Physiology 552-311D and three 
credits in upper level Physiology Courses; 
and 14 credits in upper level (300,400,500) 
courses in Anatomical Sciences, Biology, 
Biochemistry, Experimental Medicine, 
Microbiology and Immunology, and Phar- 
macology, and selected courses in other 
departments. 


58 credits: consult the Department of Physiology 
for an Adviser. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Any of the Major sequences in Psychology with the 
substitution of six credits from U2 courses in Psy- 
chology for Psychology 204-211D; 305A,B. 

54 credits: consult the Department of Psychology, 
392-4708, or Mr. Arnold Rosner, 392-4694 for an 
Adviser. 
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QUATERNARY STUDIES 


Anthropology 151-357A, Biology 177-205D*, 177- 
305A, 177-352A, 177-353B, 177-427A and either 
177-432A or 177-325A; Geography 183-271A*, 
183-272B*, 183-321A, 183-324B, 183-305A, 183- 
451D and either 183-306A or 183-308B; Geology 
186-43 1B; plus 3 approved credits. 

*Courses that should be taken in U1. 

54 credits: consult the Department of Geography 
for an Adviser. 


MAJOR PROGRAMS 


Major programs are available in the following disci- 
plines; details are listed with the departmental 
entries in this Announcement. 


Anatomical Sicences 
Biochemistry 
Biology 

Chemistry ' 
Crystallography ; 
Geography 

Geological Sciences 

Mathematics 

Meteorology 

Microbiology and Immunology 

Physics 

Physiology and Physics 

Psychology 

Solid Earth Geophysics 


HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Honours programs are available in the following dis- 
ciplines; details are listed with the departmental 
entries. 


Anatomical Sciences 

Biochemistry 

Biology f 
Chemistry ( 
Crystallography : 
Geography 
Geological Sciences 
Mathematics \ 
Meteorology é 
Microbiology and Immunology 0 
Physics 8 
Physiology é 
Psychology 

Solid Earth Geophysics 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL : 
HONOURS PROGRAM 
IN IMMUNOLOGY 

(see page 182. \ 


MINOR PROGRAMS 


A Minor program in Computer Science is available i 
to students in the Faculty of Science. For detailssee |_| 
page 143. A Minor program in Electrical Engineer- k 


ing for Physics Major students has recently been 
approved; for details consult the Physics Depart- 
ment. 


ANATOMY (504) 


Professors Y. CLERMONT (Chairman), C.P. 
LEBLOND; D.G. OSMOND 

Associate Professors — B. KOPRIWA; P.K. LALA; D. 
LAWRENCE; N.J. NADLER: H. WARSHAWSKY 

Assistant Professors — G.C. BENNETT; J.J.M. BER- 
GERON; E. DANIELS: MF. LALLI; H.J. MONIE; 
C.E. SMITH; M. WEINSTOCK: W.E. WILSON 

Lecturers —W.C. LIM; S. SAUNDERS 


Strathcona Anatomy and Dentistry Building. 
Room 1/48, 3640 University Street, 
Montreal, P.Q. H3A 2B2, 

Telephone: 392-4881 


The Department of Anatomy is deeply concerned 
with basic research and teaching in Human Anat- 
omy at the undergraduate, graduate and Medical 
and Dental School levels. The Department houses 
several units doing basic research into the structure 
and function of cells, tissues and organs and is well 
equipped to pursue subjects in cell biology using 
modern techniques of radioautography and electron 
microscopy. To carry out research the Department 
contains numerous large laboratories, a complete 
radioautography unit and a large electron micros- 
copy unit with five electron microscopes. The teach- 
ing program benefits from the use of an advanced 
T.V. system. Thus, students contemplating an aca- 
demic career in the Anatomical Sciences have a 
unique opportunity to work with people actively 
engaged in advanced research and to observe the 
influence of their work on the teaching of Anatomy 
and Histology. 


PROGRAMS IN THE ANATOMICAL 
SCIENCES 


The following courses of the Biological Sciences 
core curriculum are required for all programs in 
Anatomical Sciences: Biology 177-201D; 177- 
205D; 177-206D; Mathematics: 189-231A,B: Biol- 
Ogy 177-301 A,B; 177-303A; one of the following; 
Biology 177-309B; 177-373A; Mathematics 189- 
232A,B; Psychology 204-204A,B. (Total of 27 cred- 
its). 


FACULTY PROGRAM 


(Total of 60 required credits). For details see Faculty 
Programs, page 143. 


MAJOR PROGRAM 


(Total of 58 required credits). 

The courses of the Biological Sciences core cur- 
riculum as listed above (27 credits); plus, Chemistry 
180-212A,B; 180-222A,B; Anatomy 504-261A (His- 
tology); 504-311A (Musculo-skeletal); 504-312B 


ANATOMY 


(Visceral); 504-3214 (Neuroanatomy): 504-462D 
(Dynamic Histology): and 504-431D (Seminars). 
Students are also advised to take Physiology 552- 
211D as an elective. 


HONOURS PROGRAM 


(Total of 82 required credits). 

The Department offers an Honours Program for 
those students interested in a career in Anatomy. 
This program is the usual path for entry into Gradu- 
ate studies in Anatomy. For the Honours program, 
Students must have no failures in the CEGEP pro- 
gram and will register at the major level in U1. 
Entrance to the Honours Program is at the begin- 
ning of U2. The student must obtain a G.P.A. of at 
least 3.0 at the end of U1 with no subject below a 
“C" grade. It is expected that at the beginning of the 
third year, the students who wish to continue in the 
Honours Program will be those who feel that they 
have already committed themselves to a career in 
Anatomy. It will, therefore, be necessary to apply to 
the Departmental Chairman for maintenance of the 
Honours Program status at the beginning of U3. The 
Honours Degree will be recommended after suc- 
cessful completion of the Program with a C.G.P.A. 
of 3.0 with no course below a ‘‘C"’ grade at the end 
of U3. 

The following courses constitute the Honours Pro- 
gram: 

The courses of the Biological Sciences Core Cur- 
riculum as listed above (27 credits); plus, Chemistry 
180-212A,B; 180-222A,B; 180-204: Biology 177- 
302A,B; Anatomy 504-261A (Histology); 504-311A 
(Musculoskeletal); 504-312B (Visceral); 504-321A 
(Neuronanatomy); 504-462D (Dynamic Histology); 
504-431D (Seminars); 504-533D (Experimental 
Morphology); 504-433D (Research), making a total 
of 82 credits. 


Course Descriptions 


Registration in all Anatomy courses is restricted due 
to limited laboratory space. Therefore, all students 
must obtain Departmental permission to register in 
any course; students in the Anatomical Sciences 
Programs must have a signed Study Plan Form from 
a Departmental Adviser: students in programs 
which specifically require Anatomy courses must 
obtain signed permission from the Department at 
the time of registration; students who select courses 
in Anatomy as electives must obtain a signed Condi- 
tional Permission form from the instructor in that 
course and will be informed during the first lecture 
as to whether they can remain in the course. 


504-261A INTRODUCTORY HISTOLOGY. (4 
credits; 3 hours lectures, 2 hours laboratory). A light 
and electron microscope study of the principal 
mammalian tissues and organs with emphasis on 
human histology. Open to U1 students who are tak- 
ing the Biological Sciences core curriculum courses 
concurrently, or to U2 students. See registration 
restrictions above. 
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504-213A ANATOMY OF THE LIMBS AND 
BACK. (4 credits; 1 hour lecture, 6 hours laboratory 
dissection per week). A specialized course in the 
anatomy of the limbs and axial system designed for 
Physiotherapists. This course is open by permission 
only to other specially qualified individuals. 


504-311A HUMAN MUSCULO-SKELETAL ANAT- 
OMY. (3 credits; 2 hours lectures, 2 hours labora- 
tory; Prerequisites: Completion of the U1 Biological 
Sciences core curriculum courses) Introduction to 
regional human anatomy devoted to a study of the 
skeleton and muscular system of the limbs and 
back, and the neuro-vascular structures in these 
regions. 


504-312B HUMAN VISCERAL ANATOMY. (3 
credits; 2 hours lectures, 2 hours laboratory; Prere- 
quisites: First year Biological Sciences core Curricu- 
jum courses and 504-311A). An introductory course 
in regional human anatomy of the head, neck and 
trunk, including the visceral systems (circulatory, 
respiratory, digestive and reproductive systems). 
This course, together with 504-311A constitutes a 
complete course in human anatomy at the introduc- 
tory level. i 


504-321A GENERAL HUMAN NEUROANA- 
TOMY. (3 credits; 2 hours lectures, 2 hours 
laboratory; Prerequisites: Biological Sciences core 
curriculum courses for U1, and at least one other 
Anatomy course which may be taken concurrently; 
or, in special cases, by permission of the 
Department). Introductory course in neuroanatomy 
emphasizing the structure and function of the 
brain, spinal cord and peripheral nerves. (Not 
open to students who have taken 504-421A). 


504-462D DYNAMIC HISTOLOGY. (6 credits; 2 
hours lectures supplemented by occasional labora- 
tory and seminars at suitable intervals; Prerequi- 
sites: 504-261A and the Biological Sciences core 
curriculum courses for U1 and U2). An advanced 
course to cover topics such as cell cycle, cell popu- 
lation kinetics and turnover of cell components. 


504-4818 HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT. (3 credits; 2 hours lectures, 2 hours 
laboratory; Prerequisites: Biological Sciences core 
curriculum courses for U1 and U2; 504-261A 504- 
311A and 504-312B). A comprehensive study of 
human developmental anatomy. Not given in 1977- 
78. 


504-431D SEMINARS IN MORPHOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES. (4 credits). One advanced research 
seminar per week over the entire year given by 
invited local or out-of-town speakers on their own 
current research activities. All biological science 
students are invited to attend, but only Anatomical 
Sciences Major and Honours students can take this 
course for credit. 


504-433D RESEARCH PROJECTS IN ANATOM- 
ICAL SCIENCES. (12 credits; 2 full days, 
supplemented by additional time, when available). 
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Prerequisites: Honours in Anatomical Sciences in 
the U2 year; Corequisites: Honours Program in 
U3. A. full year's exposure to individually 
supervised, original research in anatomical 
sciences. The concentration will be on the 
application of morphological methods such as 
electron microscopy and radioautography to the 
solution of basic problems in cell biology. A 
research report, plus an oral examination by a 
Departmental Committee will evaluate the candi- 
date’s performance. (Not open to students who 
have taken 504-432D). 


504-533D EXPERIMENTAL MORPHOLOGY. (6 
credits; 3 hours per week, plus additional sessions). 
Prerequisites: Honours Program in Anatomical Sci- 
ences in U2; Corequisites: Honours Program in U3. 
A lecture and practical course on the use of experi- 
mental techniques applicable to morphological 
research. This course is designed for Honours and 
graduate students only and stresses methods cur- 
rently used in the Department, such as radioisotopic 
tracers, radioautography, light and electron micros- 
copy. For Honours students, this course is a desira- 
ble laboratory supplement to Dynamic Histology 
(504-462D). 


BIOCHEMISTRY (507) 


Professors — A.F. GRAHAM (Chairman) (on leave); 
M.J.FRASER; E.A. HOSEIN; D. RUBINSTEIN, Ss. 
SOLOMON: T.L. SOURKES, J.H. SPENCER; LS. 
WOLFE 

Associate Professors — R. BLOSTEIN; P.E. BRAUN; 
D.T. DENHARDT; R.M. JOHNSTONE, R.E.MACK- 
ENZIE: E.A. MEIGHEN; S. MILLWARD; A.R. WAS- 
SERMAN 

Assistant Professors — P.J. DOLPHIN; E.M. HAR- 
PUR; W. MUSHYNSKI 

Emeritus Professor - K.A.C. ELLIOTT 

Lecturer —E. VADAS 

Research Associate — K. HARBERS 

Associate Members - M.K. BIRMINGHAM (Psychia- 
try); L.F. CONGOTE (Exp. Medicine) ; J. DUPRE 
(Exp. Medicine), D. EDWARD (Exp. Surgery); 
W.C. GALLEY (Chemistry); L. GOODFRIEND 
(Exp. Medicine); H. PAPPIUS (Exp. Neurochemis- 
try) ; J.F. PERDUE (Lady Davis Institute); C. SCRI- 
VER (Paediatrics); J. SHUSTER (Exp. Medicine) 


Room 802, Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building 
3655 Drummond Street, Montreal, 

P.Q., H3G 1Y6, 

Telephone 392-4243. 


Living organisms — animals, plants, and microor- 
ganisms — derive nutrients from their environment 
and metabolize these various compounds by 4 
series of converging pathways. A relatively small 
number of metabolites is thus obtained, and can be 
used to produce energy and as starting material for 
synthesis of cellular components. The energy pro- 
duced is used to convert the compounds via a 


series of diverging metabolic pathways into impor- 
tant building blocks for the synthesis of macromo- 
lecules; e.g. nucleotides for DNA synthesis, amino 
acids for protein synthesis. 

The biochemist is interested in the coordination 
and regulation of the many processes involved in 
this general scheme. The study of each of these 
processes in detail results in areas of specialization. 
For example, biochemists are interested in the 
mechanisms of nervous activity, muscle contrac- 
tion, growth and aging, inheritance and evolution. 
They are finding out how light is used in the prod- 
uction of organic matter by green plants and how 
some creatures produce light. The knowledge and 
methods developed by biochemists are applied in 
all fields of medicine, in agriculture, and in many 
industries. Biochemistry is a science which is con- 
tributing to far-reaching changes in the life of man- 
kind. 

The Department of Biochemistry is located in the 
Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building. The teaching 
and research laboratories are well equipped for 
modern biochemical research. All members of staff 
of the Department carry out research projects in col- 
laboration with their students and postdoctoral fel- 
lows. 

Honours, Major and Faculty programs are 
offered by this Department. The Honours program 
prepares students for postgraduate study in Bio- 
chemistry or a research carreer in hospital, univer- 
sity or industrial laboratories. The Major program is 
somewhat less specialised than the Honours pro- 
gram but provides a sound background for students 
who wish to have a professional career in Biochem- 
istry and can also lead to postgraduate studies in 
the field. The faculty program is a more general pro- 
gram, offering students more Opportunity to select 
courses in related fields of interest. 

Inquiries about programs or courses should be 
directed to the Administrative Assistant, Department 
of Biochemistry, Room 802 Mcintyre Medical Sci- 
ences Building, telephone:392-5021. 


FACULTY PROGRAM 


For details see Faculty Programs, page 143. 

Entrance requirements for the Faculty program 
are: 6 credits elementary Biology, 6 credits general 
Chemistry, 3 credits organic Chemistry, 6 credits 
Calculus, 8-9 credits Physics. 


MAJOR PROGRAM 


Entrance requirements for the Major program are: 6 
credits elementary Biology, 6 credits general Chem- 
istry, 3 credits organic Chemistry, 6 credits Calcu- 
lus, 3 credits Analytical Geometry and Vectors, 8-9 
credits Physics. 

Students may transfer into the Major program at 
any time provided they have met all course require- 
ments. 


NOTE: Students who wish to qualify for admission 
to L’Ordre des Chimistes: must complete 6 addi- 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


tional credits in physical chemistry and 4 additional 
credits in laboratory work as options or electives in 
their course program. 


The following courses are required to complete the 
Major program in Biochemistry: 


(Total of 66-67 required credits.) 


U1: (31-32 credits) Biology 177-201D; Chemistry 
180-222A,B, 180-204A or 180-213A, 180- 
214B or 180-223B; one of the following: Phy- 
siology 552-211D or Biology 177-205D or 
Chemistry 180-281A and 180-253B; Mathe- 
matics 189-222A,B; Chemistry 180-257D, 
and an additional 3 credit elective chosen in 
consultation with the adviser. 


NOTE: If Chemistry 180-253B is taken as U1 option, 
then Chemistry 180-273A should be taken in U2. 


U2: (29-32 credits) Biochemistry 507-311A, 
312B; Biology 177-301A, 177-302B: one of 
the following: Biology 177-309A, 177-373A, 
or Mathematics 189-315A,B; Chemistry 180- 
302A,B; 180-352B or 180-3728, plus Chem- 
dstry 180-362B and 6-9 credits of electives 
chosen in consultation with the adviser. 


U3: (27-30 credits) Biochemistry 507-450A, 507- 
454A, plus 9 credits from the following: Bio- 
chemistry 507-404B, 507-455B: Biology 
177-303A, 177-310B, 177-314A; Chemistry 
180-253B, 180-273A, 180-313A, 180-3528, 
180-372B, 180-387D, 180-402B and an 
additional 12-15 credits of elective courses 
chosen in consultation with the adviser. 


HONOURS PROGRAM 


Admission to the Honours program will not be 
granted until U2. Students who wish to enter the 
Honours program in U2 should follow the U1 Major 
program. Those who satisfactorily complete the U1 
Major program with at least a GPA of 3.1 and B in 
every required course are eligible for admission to 
the Honours program. 

There is no admission to the Honours program in 
U3. 

Promotion to U3 year is based on satisfactory 
completion of U2 courses with a GPA of at least 3.2 
and a B in every required course. In borderline 
cases, the mark received in Biochemistry 507- 
311A/312B will be of particular importance for pro- 
motion to U3. 

For graduation in the Honours program, the stu- 
dent must complete a minimum of 90 credits, pass 
all required courses with a grade of no less than B, 
and achieve a CGPA of at least 3.2. 

Courses in the Chemistry Honours program may 
be substituted for comparable courses in the Bio- 
chemistry department with the permission of the 
Chemistry instructor. All other substitutions for 
required courses must have Biochemistry Depart- 
mental approval. 
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The following courses are required to complete the 
Honours program in Biochemistry. 


(Total of 85 required credits) 


U1: Students must complete the U1 Major pro- 
gram as prerequisite for admission to the 
Honours program at the U2 level. See Hon- 
ours program description for further details. 


(29-33 credits) Biology 177-301A, 177- 
302B: Biochemistry 507-31 1A, 312B; Mathe- 
matics 189-315A,B; Chemistry 180-302A,B, 
180-352B or 180-372B; plus Chemistry 180- 
362B; Chemistry 180-313A, plus a 3 credit 
science option. 


NOTES: If Chemistry 180-253B is taken in first year 
then Chemistry 180-273A and 3 credits from: Phy- 
siology, Biology 177-205D or Biology 177-303A 
must be taken instead of Chemistry 180-313A; if 
one of these is a 6 credit course, 3 credits will sat- 
isfy the U2 science option requirement. 


U3: (27-30 credits) Biochemistry 507-404B, 507- 
450A, 507-454A, 507-460A,B, plus 12 cred- 
its from the following lists of courses, 6 of 
which must be taken from List A. 


List A: Biology 177-310B, 177-314A; Biochemistry 
507-455B, 507-503A; Chemistry 180-402B, 180- 
475A. 


List B: Biochemistry 507-491B; Biology 177-303A, 
177-311B; Chemistry 180-352B, 180-372B, 180- 
381A, 180-387D, 180-452A; Microbiology 528- 
311A, 528-314B; Pharmacology 549-461D; 
Physiology 552-311D. 


Consult the Department of Biochemistry for an 
Adviser. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
HONOURS PROGRAM 
IN IMMUNOLOGY 


The Departments of Biochemistry, Microbiology and 
Immunology and Physiology offer an interdepart- 
mental Honours program in Immunology. Details of 
this program maybe found on page 182 of the 
Announcement. 


Course Descriptions 


177-301A,/302B. LABORATORY IN CELL AND 
MOLECULAR BIOLOGY. PARTS | AND Il. (See 
Biological Sciences Core Curriculum listings). 


507-311A CARBOHYDRATE AND LIPID METAB- 
OLISM. (3 credits; Prerequisites: Biology 177- 
201D; Co-requisites: Biology 177-301A, 177-302B). 
A general course in carbohydrate and lipid metabo- 
lism in mammalian systems, emphasizing the regu- 
latory aspects at the molecular, cellular, and organ 
levels and their integration. 

Professor Rubinstein 
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507-3128 REGULATION OF NITROGEN 
METABOLISM. (3 credits; Prerequisites: Biology 
177-201D, Biochemistry 507-311A). Regulation of 
degradative and biosynthetic pathways of amino 
acids (and protein synthesis), nucleotides in 
mammalian and unicellular systems. Emphasis is 
placed on regulation at the molecular level 
including the role of allosteric enzymes. 
Professor Johnstone 


507-404B BIOPHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. (3 credits; 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 180-204A, 180-214B or 
180-213A, 180-223B; Chemistry 180-313A recom- 
mended. This course is also listed as Chemistry 
180-404B). Molecular weight determination and 
hydrodynamic parameters, optical properties and 
structure analysis of biopolymers and application to 
biological systems. (Not open to students who have 
taken or are taking Chemistry 180-404B, or have 
taken 507-451B). 

Professors Meighen and Galley (Chemistry) 


507-450A PROTEIN STRUCTURE AND FUNC- 
TION. (3 credits; Prerequisites: Biochemistry 507- 
311A, 312B and/or sufficient organic chemistry. 
Intended primarily for Biochemistry and Chemistry 
students at the U3 level). Primary structures of pro- 
teins and their evolution. Secondary, tertiary and 
quaternary structure of enzymes. Enzyme kinetics 
and mechanisms of catalysis. Multienzyne com- 
plexes. Allosteric enzymes. 

Professors Fraser and Meighen 


507-454A NUCLEIC ACIDS. (3 credits; Prerequi- 
site: Biochemistry 507-311A, 312B or permission of 
instructor). Chemistry of mammalian, bacterial and 
viral nucleic acids; synthesis of polynucleotides; 
replication, transcription, translation and the control 
thereof. 

Professors Denhardt and Spencer 


507-455B NEUROCHEMISTRY. (3 credits, Prere- 
quisite: Biochemistry 507-311A, 312B). Structure 
and composition of nervous tissue in relation to its 
functions. Special aspects of metabolism of nerve 
and brain including energy metabolism. Water and 
electrolyte balance. Exchanges between blood and 
brain, and between brain and cerebrospinal fluid. 
Neurotransmitters and modulators. Nutrition and 
development of the nervous system. Neuroendocri- 
nology. Biochemistry of nervous and mental dis- 
eases. 

Professors Sourkes, Wolfe and Staff 


507-456B BIOCHEMISTRY OF MEMBRANES (3 
credits; Prerequisites: Biochemistry 507-311A, 
312B, Chemistry 180-2 14B or equivalent, or by con- 
sent of the instructors). Not offered in 1977-78. 
Intended for U3 level students. Biochemical and 
physiochemical approaches to membrane _ struc- 
ture. Membrane biogenesis. Transport mechanisms 
and energy transduction in membrane systems. 
|mmunochemical approaches to the cell surface. 
Receptor-effector interactions in membranes. 
Professors Braun and Blostein 


507-460A,B ADVANCED LABORATORY IN BIO- 
CHEMISTRY. (6 credits: limited enrolment). The 
advanced biochemistry laboratory will consist of a 
set of experiments intended to illustrate various bio- 
chemical techniques. 

Professors Denhardt, Millward and Staff 


507-491B RESEARCH PROVJECTS IN BIOCHEM- 
ISTRY. (6 credits; registration by departmental per- 
mission only; Prerequisite: Biochemistry 507-4604), 
Individual work on a project to be performed in a 
research laboratory. 

Professor Braun and Staff 


507-503A IMMUNOCHEMISTRY. (3 credits.) This 
course deals with the structure, genetics and func- 
tion of immunoglobulins. Examples of immuno- 
chemical systems will be given. 

Professor Shuster 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES - CORE 
CURRICULUM 


The Core Curriculum in Biological Sciences is a 
group of courses designed to form a basis for uni- 
versity level programs in the Biological Sciences. 
Thus, the Core courses do not form a separate pro- 
gram, but are used by the sponsoring departments 
as part of their various departmental programs. The 
Core Curriculum is sponsored jointly by the Depart- 
ments of Anatomy, Biochemistry, Biology, Micro- 
biology and Immunology, and Physiology. 

Students in programs related to other Depart- 
ments may take individual courses from the Core 
Curriculum. It should be noted that most upper year 
courses in the Biological Departments will have 
some Core courses as prerequisites, so sequential 
planning of courses needs to be done carefully. 

Inquiries concerning the Biological Sciences Core 
Curriculum should be directed to the office of the 
Core Curriculum Director, Dr. Joan Marsden, Stew- 
art Biological Sciences Building. 


THE COURSES OF THE CORE 
CURRICULUM IN BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 


Course Descriptions 


177-201D CELL AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY. 
(6 credits; 2 or 3 lectures per week, 1 hour 
conference every alternate week; Prerequisite: 
CEGEP Biology). This course is designed to give 
the student a comprehensive account of the cell in 
terms of its chemical and physical properties and 
includes discussions of cell ultrastructure; bioener- 
getics and biosynthetic pathways; selected 
biophysical processes: gene expression and 
regulation mechanisms operative in the control of 
metabolism. It will be assumed that students have 
already taken a minimum of 3 credits in organic 
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chemistry (180-212A or equivalent.) Further 
credits in organic and physical chemistry are 
desirable. 

Professor Bussey and Staff 


177-202B BASIC GENETICS. (2 credits; 2 hours 
lectures, 1 hour conference; Prerequisites: 177- 
111A and -112B, or equivalent: Co-requisite: 177- 
201D). The principles of heredity in theory and 
practice illustrated mainly by examples from man. 
Not open to students who have taken or are 
taking 177-274A,B 

Professors Trasler and Boothroyd 


177-205D BIOLOGY OF ORGANISMS. (6 
credits; 3 hours lectures: Prerequisite: 177-111A 
or equivalent). A study of organisms from the 
standpoint of structural and physiological adapta- 
tion to the environment. Development of the basic 
levels of organization. Mechanisms of evolution. 
Adaptations necessary for major evolutionary 
advances. Life in aquatic, terrestrial and aerial 
environments. 

Professor Manley and Staff 


177-206D LABORATORY COURSE IN BIOLOGY 
OF ORGANISMS. (3 credits: 1 laboratory per week 
or its equivalent throughout the year; Co-requisite: 
177-205D). A companion course to the lecture 
series in Biology of Organisms. Examination of the 
functional morphology of micro-organisms, plants 
and animals, both living and fossil. Experimental 
Studies on the physiological adaptations of organ- 
isms to their environment. 

Professor Pasztor and Staff 


189-231A,B MATHEMATICS FOR BIOLOGISTS. 
(3 credits; 3 hours lectures; Prerequisite: 189- 
121A,B or equivalent). Introductory probability the- 
ory, vectors and matrices, differential and difference 
equations with applications to the biological sci- 
ences. 

Professor Turner (Mathematics Dept.) 


177-301A,B LABORATORY IN CELL AND 
MOLECULAR BIOLOGY (PART 1). (3 credits; 1 
lecture and one 6-hour laboratory per week: Prere- 
quisite: 177-201D). A half course in laboratory tech- 
niques. Together with 177-302A,B, this laboratory 
course is divided into three 8-week sections which 
are organized independently in three separate loca- 
tions. Each section is divided into parts (a) and (b). 
The topics covered in each are listed under Biology 
302A,B. Students taking Biology 301A may choose 
parts (a) and (b) of any one section, plus (a) of 
another section. Students taking Biology 301B start 
with part (b) of any one section, followed by parts 
(a) and (b) of any other section. 

Professor Poole and Staff 


177-302A,B LABORATORY IN CELL AND 
MOLECULAR BIOLOGY (PART 2). (3 credits; 1 
lecture and one 6-hour laboratory per week; Prere- 
quisite: 177-301A,B; this course is restricted to 
those students whose programs require it). 
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Together with Biology 301A,B this laboratory course 
is divided into three sections. Each section is 
divided into parts (a) and (b) listed below. Students 
required to take a full year of laboratory work, as 
recommended for certain programs, may do so by 
registering for 301A followed by 302B, or 3018 fol- 
lowed by 302A. It is not possible to take 301A and 
302A or 301B and 302B. These students will com- 
plete all experiments listed below (though not nec- 
essarily in sequence). 


Section 1 


a) Isolation of DNA, hydrolysis and paper and 
thin layer chromatography of bases. Metabo- 
lism of C14 by rat adipose tissue; chemical 
separation of metabolic products and radio- 
active counting. 

b) Exercise on radioactivity and planchet count- 
ing. Subcellular fractionation of tissue; 
enzymic and chemical markers of orga- 
nelles: brief enzymology. 


Section 2 


a)lonization, pH and electrophoresis. Photo- 
synthesis in green algae and in isolated chlo- 
roplasts. Isolation of mitochondria and study 
of electron transfer using oxygen electrodes. 
Spectrophotometry. Membrane potentials 
and ions. 

b)Enzyme purification and assay. Protein 
measurement. Enzyme kinetics. Separation 
of proteins and estimation of molecular 
weight by gel filtration. 


Section 3 


a) Microbial metabolism: control mechanisms 
and inhibition of macromolecular syntheses. 
b) Microbial genetics: conditional mutants of 
DNA synthesis and repair of DNA; bacterio- 
phage growth; genetic fine structure analy- 
sis; chromosome mapping in bacteria. 
Professor Poole and Staff 


177-303A DEVELOPMENTAL BIOLOGY. (3 cred- 
its; 2 lectures and 2 hours discussion per week and 
3-4 3-hour laboratories; Prerequisite: 177-201D). A 
course designed to acquaint the student with the 
fundamental processes and principles operating 
during embryogenesis of both plants and animals. 
The developmental process will be considered at 
the molecular, cellular and organismal levels to give 
a total appreciation of developmental phenomena. 
Professors Fromson and Brandhorst 


177-305A ENVIRONMENTAL BIOLOGY. (3 cred- 
its; 3 hours lectures; Prerequisite or Corequisite: 
177-205D). An introduction to the principles of ecol- 
ogy, dealing with individuals, populations and com- 
munities of plants and animals, and concluding with 
a consideration of Man's relationship with the envi- 
ronment. 

Professor Peters and Staff 
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177-309A MATHEMATICAL MODELS IN BIOL- 
OGY. (3 credits; 2-1’ hours lectures per week; 
Prerequisites: 189-23 1A,B, and elementary calculus 
or permission of instructor). Application of finite dif- 
ference and differential equations to problems in 
cell and developmental biology, ecology, and phy- 
siology. Qualitative, quantitative and graphical tech- 
niques are used to analyze mathematical models 
and to compare theoretical predictions with experi- 


mental data. 
Professor Glass (Physiology Department) 


BIOLOGY (177) 


Professors — W.G. BOLL; E.R. BOOTHROYD; P.S. 
DIGBY: F.C. FRASER; S.P. GIBBS; P.R. GRANT; 
E. KAFER-BOOTHROYD; J. KALFF; G.A. MACLA- 
CHLAN;: J. R. MARSDEN; J.D. METRAKOS (on 
leave); B.B. MUKHERJEE; F. RIGLER (Chairman); 
C.M. WILSON 

Associate Professors —- A.N.. AUCLAIR; A.H. BUS- 
SEY: R. CHASE (on leave); D. FROMSON; M.E. 
GOLDSTEIN; W. LEGGETT; R.E. LEMON; G. 

MANLEY; W.C. OECHEL (on leave) V.M. PASZ- 

TOR: RJ. POOLE; R.O. SATTLER; R. SINCLAIR 

(on leave); K. SITTMANN; J.L. SOUTHIN; D. 

TRASLER; H. TYSON (on leave) 

Assistant Professors — B.P. BRANDHORST; DLL. 
KRAMER: M. LECHOWICZ; R.L. LEVINE; R. 
PETERS; D.P.S. VERMA 

Senior and Head Demonstrators — S. CAHN; C. 
McFARLANE:; E. SHAPIRO; J. VLACHAPOULOU 

Affiliated Staff — R.L. CARROLL (Redpath Museum); 
N. CROLL (Parasitology Inst.); M.J. DUNBAR (on 
leave) (Marine Science); F. GLORIEUS (Shriners 
Hospital); W.F. GRANT (Agriculture, Macdonald 
College); P. HECHTMAN (Paediatrics); J. LEWIS 
(Redpath Museum); R. MACLEOD (Microbiology 
Macdonald College); J. McFARLANE (Entomol- 
ogy); L. PINSKY (Paediatrics), H. REISWIG (Red- 
path Museum); C.R. SCRIVER (Paediatrics) 


Most staff and laboratories of the McGill 
Department of Biology are located in the Stewart 
Biological Sciences Building, 1205 McGregor 
Street (between Peel and Drummond.) The first 
six floors of the west wing (W2 to W7) and four 
floors of the north wing (N3 to N6) contain 
teaching and research laboratories, staff offices, 
services and administrative centres. The main 
office is in W4/room 5 (phone 392-4643). The 
Senior Program Adviser, Mrs. S. Cahn, is in room 
W4/8a (phone 392-5828), the Biology Student 
Union is in W2/4 (phone 392-5765). The south 
wing contains the greenhouses, Botany and 
Genetics Library (S3/1) and lecture theatres. 
Some full-time and affiliated members of the 
Department have offices and laboratories else- 
where, e.g., at the Redpath Museum, Marine 
Sciences Centre, Macdonald College, Montreal 
Children’s and Jewish General Hospitals, and 
some courses are conducted partly in these 
locations. Course field work is carried out in 


facilities at Mt. St. Hilaire, the Morgan Arboretum, 

_Huntsman Marine Laboratories (New Brunswick), 
the Bellairs Research _ Institute (Barbados). 
Libraries at McGill which are used by biology 
students include the Redpath Undergraduate 
Library, the Blacker-Wood Library of Zoology, the 
Botany-Genetics Library and the Mcintyre Medical 
Library. 

The Department of Biology was created in June, 
1970, by fusion of 3 former Departments (Botany, 
Genetics and Zoology). Currently it has approxi- 
mately 50 teaching staff, 50 non-academic support- 
ing staff (secretaries and technicians), 100 graduate 
Students and/or postdoctoral fellows and 7000 
undergraduate course registrations 

This Department does not attempt to, offer 
courses or programs in all branches of Biology. At 
the graduate level, its resources are focused on 
development of four main areas of study: Cell 
Molecular and Developmental Biology, Ecology, 
Human Genetics, Neurobiology and Behaviour. 
Major and Honours degrees are offered in these 
fields and also in Marine Biology and Plant Sci- 
ences. In order to ensure that its graduates have 
had a suitably broad general background in modern 
biology, whatever their branch of specialization, this 
department co-operates with four departments in 
the Faculty of Medicine to give a Core Curriculum of 
basic courses in the biological sciences. Much of 
the core is required for the various B.Sc. degree 
programs offered in these departments and most 
courses in U2 and U3 are given at a level which 
assumes one or another of the core courses as pre- 
requisite. 

Three types of programs lead to the B.Sc. degree 
in Biology (Faculty Program, Major and Honours). 
The Faculty and Major Programs can be used as 
prerequisites for entry here or elsewhere to various 
graduate programs in the biological and bio-medi- 
cal sciences, or to professional schools (medicine, 
agriculture, nursing, library science, education, 
etc.). They also fulfill direct requirements for many 
jobs, e.g. technical posts in industry and govern- 
ment laboratories, hospitals and research institutes 
The Honours program is designed specifically for 
Students intending to proceed to graduate school 
and to a research career, and is not recommended 
for students who do not have these interests or 
Career objectives. 

Entrance requirements to B.Sc. Programs are 
established by the Faculty of Science and, for the 
year 1977-78, include introductory courses in Math- 
ematics, Physics, Chemistry and Biology. The mini- 
mum prerequisite in Biology is one course (currently 
Biology 301 at CEGEP or 177-111A, which deals 
mainly with Organismal Biology). Students intending 
to register in any B.Sc. or M.D. Program sponsored 
by the Biology or Medical Departments would be 
well advised to take in advance the companion Biol- 
Ogy course (Biology 401 at CEGEP or 177-112B 
which deals mainly with Cell and Molecular Biol- 
ogy). Our registration advisers generally expect 
entering students who have not taken this course 
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before to take the McGill equivalent before proceed- 
ing to the core course which builds on it (177- 
201D). The latter is also given on the assumption 
that students enter with a background in organic 
chemistry (e.g. Chemistry 202-202 at CEGEP or are 
taking the McGill equivalent (180-212A,B) concur- 
rently. 


UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 


The courses listed below are not described in any 
great detail. For those who want more information, 
the department has prepared a “‘Blue Book” (sold 
at the McGill Bookstore), entitled DEPARTMENT OF 
BIOLOGY UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 1977- 
78, which describes in detail the content of each 
course and the level at which it is given, the aims 
and methods used, lecturers, references, grading 
procedures, etc. The book also contains more 
information on registration, counselling, committee 
Structure and the research interests and facilities 
which are represented in the department. 


FACULTY PROGRAM 


The Faculty Program in Biology has been designed 
with a minimum of specified required courses in 
order to accommodate those students who are 
either undecided about the area in which they wish 
to specialize or interested in combining biology with 
some other field not emphasized in this Department. 
Students registered in the Faculty Program may 
(with approval of a staff adviser) design their own 
Programs around specific interests or to develop 
programs with a broader base by incorporating 
courses from other disciplines. Requirements of the 
Faculty Program in Biology are listed on 
page 143 together with other Science Faculty Pro- 
grams, some of these include a sequence of 
courses in Biology. 


MAJOR IN BIOLOGY 


There are seven options in the Biology Major Pro- 
gram. These have been designed to offer special- 
ized training in those areas of biology in which the 
Department has physical resources and the exper- 
tise to offer a variety of courses. They are recom- 
mended to students who have a clear interest in one 
of these subject areas, and who wish to obtain an 
intensive training in it. The requirements of the vari- 
ous options are listed below. Courses are listed in 
the recommended sequences taking prerequisites 
and time table into account. 


NOTE: 301A,B. Because of space limitations, stu- 
dents in Animal Behaviour, Human Genetics and 
Marine Biology Option are requested to postpone 
177-301A,B, until their final year. Students who 
need 177-301A,B, this year must obtain permission 
of the instructor. 
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ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR OPTION. (60 credits): 


U1: Bology 177-201D, -202B (or 274A), -205D, 
-206D. 


U1 or U2: Chemistry 180-212A,B; 
Mathematics 189-231A,B; 
Psychology 204-201D. 


U2:  Bology 177-391A, -392B. 


U2 or Us: Biology 177-301A,B, -305A plus one of 
tre following courses: 
Bology 177-309A, -373A; 
Nathematics 189-232A,B; 
Psychology 204-204A,B. 


Plus 15 credits in U2 or U3 from the following: 
Bology 177-303A, -325A, -326B, -340A, 
-848D, -349B, -351B, -354B, -385B, -386A, 
-389B, -394B, -427A, 477A,B (or 478A,B) 
-493B; 

Fsychology 204-300A, -308D, 340A, -404B, 
-423A, -424B. 


CELL, MOLECULAR AND DEVELOPMENT 
OPTION. (61 or 62 credits): 


U1: Biology 177-201D, -202B (or -274A), -205D, 
-206D; 
Chemistry 180-212A,B, -222A,B. 


U1 or U2: Chemistry 180-204A or 213A,B; 
Mathematics 189-231A,B. 


U2: Biology 177-301A,B, -302A,B, -303A. 


Plus on2 of the following courses: 
Biology 177-309A, -373A; 
Mathematics 189-232A,B. 


Plus 12credits in U2 from the following: 
Biology 177-310B or-422A and -522B; -313B 
or -321A (and -323B optional); -320B or 
417A; -312A or 314A; -311B or -465B or 
315B; 


Up to 6credits from: 
Biochemistry 507-311A, -312B or 
Chemistry 180-302A,B or -214B or -223A,B. 


Plus 6 credits in U2 or U3 from any courses of the 
above ist or the following: 
3iology 177-305A (or other whole organism 
course — see Blue Book for list), -316B, 
350A, -357A, -476B, -477A,B, (or -478A,B), 
-524B; 
Anatomy 504-261A; 
Biochemistry 507 -404B, -450A, -454A; 
Microbiology and Immunology 528-314B, 
423A, -424A; 
Physiology 552-411A; 
Physics 198-217B. 


ECOLOGY OPTION. (60 credits): 


U1: Biology 177-201D, -202B (or -274A), -205D, 


-206D, -305A, -306A (optional); 


Chemistry 180-212A,B; 
Mathematics 189-231A,B. 


U2 or U3: Biology 177-301A,B, -303A and one of 
the following courses: 
Biology 177-373A (recommended) or one of 
Biology 177-309A, Mathematics 189- 
232A,B. 


Plus 12 credits in U2 or U3 from the following: 
Biology 177-325A, -326B, -328B, -331G, 
-385B, -427A, -429A, -575A. 


Plus 11 or 12 credits, in U2 or U3, from the above or 
the following: 
Biology 177-334B, -345A, -348D, -349D, 
-350A, -351B, -354B, 355A, -357A, 
-358A, -391A, -392B, 432A, 442D, 
-477A,B (or -478A,B), -587B 
Geography 183-321A, -423B, -451D,; 
Computer Science 308-220A,B. 


HUMAN GENETICS OPTION. (58 or 59 credits): 


U1: Biology 177-201D, -202B, or 274A, -205D, 
-206D; 
Chemistry 180-212A,B; 
Mathematics 189-231A,B. 


U1 or U2: Chemistry 180-222A,B, -204A or 213A,B. 
U2: Biology 177-370B 


U2 or U3: Biology 177-301A,B, -303A, -372B and 
one of the following courses: 
Biology 177-373A (recommended) or one of 
Biology 177-309A, 
Mathematics 189-232A,B, 
Psychology 204-204A,B. 


Plus 12 credits, in U2 or U3 from the following: 
Biology 177-305A, -310B, -313B or -321A, 
-314A, -320B, -323B, -417A, -476B -422A, 
477A,B (or -478A,B) -522B, -524B, -575A; 
Anatomy 504-261A; 

Biochemistry 507-311A, -312B or 
Chemistry 180-302A,B; 

Microbiology and Immunology 528-3 14B; 
Pathology 546-300A; 

Psychology 204-430B. 


MARINE BIOLOGY OPTION. (61 or 62 credits): 


U1: Biology 177-201D, -202B or -274A, -205D, 
-206D; 
Chemistry 180-212A,B, -222A,B; 
Mathematics 189-231A,B. 


U2 or U3: Biology 177-301A,B, -305A, -348D, 
-442D. 


Plus 9 credits in U2 or U3 from the following: 
Biology 177-306A, -325A, -326B, -328B, 
-331G, -340A, -349B, -351B, -359B, -373A", 
-384A, -432A, 390B 


Plus 6 credits from the following: 
Computer Science 308-220A,B: 
Geography 183-110A, -112B or -203D; 
Geology 186-201A, -233B, -234A; 
Meteorology 195-210D: 
Physics 198-309A. 


ii 177-373A is recommended, but may be 
replaced by Mathematics 189-232A,B, or 
Psychology 204-204A,B. 


NEUROBIOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE 
PHYSIOLOGY. (60-61 credits): 


U1: Biology 177-201D, -202B or -274A, -205D, 
-206D; 
Mathematics 189-231A,B: 
Chemistry 180-212A,B. 


U2 or U3: Biology 177-301A,B, -305A, -386A, 
-389B 
and one of the following courses: 
Biology 177-309A, -373A; 
Mathematics 189-232A B; 
Psychology 204-204A,B;: 


U3: Biology 177-587B or 588A 


Plus 18 credits in U2 or U3 from the following: 
Biology 177-303A, -306A, -311B or 390B, 
-345A, -350A, -391A, -392B, -394B, -477A.B 
(or -478A,B), -587B or -588A: 

Psychology 204-308D*, -342B*, -422B*, 
-423A*, -424*: 

Biochemistry 507-302D*, -455B*: 

Anatomy 504-321A; 

Physiology 552-211D, -312D*, -455D*: 
Experimental Medicine 516-502D. 


* For courses in Departments other than Biology, 
prerequisites will have to be taken as electives 


PLANT SCIENCE OPTION (60 credits) 


U1: Biology 177-201D, -202B or -274A, -205D, 
-206D; 
Chemistry 180-212A,B; 
Mathematics 189-231A,B. 


U1, U2 or U3: Biology 177-301A,B, -305A, -355A 
-357A, -358A, -429A. 


Plus 18 credits from the following: 


U1-U3: Biology 177-303A, -306A, -316B, -356B, 
-359B, -361A, -362A, -363B, -364B: 
Chemistry 180-222A,B. 


U3: Biology 177-315B or -465B, -477A,B, (or 
478A,B); 
Geography 183-451D. 


HONOURS IN BIOLOGY 


The Honours program in Biology is designed 
expressly as a preparation for graduate studies and 
research, and provides students with a broad train- 
ing in Biology and some research experience in a 
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chosen area. A student may apply to enter the Hon- 
Ours program from any of the Biology Majo Options 
at the end of the first term of the U2 year. students 
who may be considering Honours should consult 
their advisers early in U2 to make sure they are tak- 
ing the appropriate program. Requirementsfor Hon- 
Ours are: 1) a cumulative GPA of 3.5 or beter at the 
end of U2; 2) acceptance of a 9-credit Indesendent 
Studies proposal (see listing of 177-4’9D for 
details); 3) attainment of a minimum GPA of 3.2 in 
the U3 year; 4) adherence to the following piogram: 


U1: (24 or 25 credits): Biology 177-201L, -202B 
or -274A, -205D, -206D: Chemisty 180- 
212A,B; Mathematics 189-231A B. 


U1-U3: (42 credits): Biology 177-301A,B, -303A, 
-305A, -373A; plus 24 credits biolegy and 
science courses to fulfil one Major option; 
plus 6 credits post-core biology couses not 
listed in above Major Program. 


U3: (13 credits): Biology 177-479D, -499C. 


Course Descriptions 
PRE-CORE COURSES 


177-111A PRINCIPLES OF ORGANISMAL BIOL- 
OGY. (3 credits; 2 lectures and one 3-hour abora- 
tory per week; Prerequisite: none.) This course is an 
introduction to the structure, function and adaptation 
of plants and animals in the biosphere. Ope? to all 
Students (B.Sc., B.A., B.Ed., B.Eng., etc.) wishing 
introductory ,biology. This course serves boh as a 
prerequisite for Biology 177-205D and 177:206D, 
and as an alternative to CEGEP Organismal Bology 
Professors Levine and Goldstein 


177-112B INTRODUCTION TO CELL AND 
MOLECULAR BIOLOGY. (3 credits; 2 lectures and 
a 3-hour laboratory or seminar period per week: 
Prerequisite: none). The cell: ultrastructure, disision, 
chemical constituents and reactions. Bioenergetics: 
photosynthesis and respiration. Principles of jenet- 
ics and the molecular basis of inheritance This 
course serves as a prerequisite for Biology 177- 
201D and as an alternative to CEGEP Cell Biolgy. 
Professor Southin 


THE COURSES OF THE CORE CURRICULUM IN 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES* 


177-201D CELL AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY. (6 
credits) 


177-202B BASIC GENETICS. (2 credits) 
177-205D BIOLOGY OF ORGANISMS. (6 credits) 


177-206D LABORATORY COURSE IN BIOLOGY 
OF ORGANISMS. (3 credits) 


189-231A,B MATHEMATICS FOR BIOLOGSTS. 
(3 credits) 


177-301A,B LABORATORY IN CELL AND 
MOLECULAR BIOLOGY (PART 1). (3 credits) 
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177-302A,B LABORATORY IN CELL AND 
MOLECULAR BIOLOGY (PART 2). (3 credits) 


177-303A DEVELOPMENTAL BIOLOGY. (3 cred- 
its) 


177-305A ENVIRONMENTAL BIOLOGY. (3 cred- 
its) 

177-309A MATHEMATICAL MODELS IN BIOL- 
OGY. (3 credits) 


* Complete descriptions of these courses may be 
found on page 151. 


POST-CORE COURSES 


177-246A MODERN BIOLOGY AND THE PRE- 
DICAMENT OF MAN. (3 credits; 3 lectures per 
week: Prerequisite: introductory biology course or 
permission of instructor). A critical discussion of 
fundamental concepts and theories of modern biol- 
ogy with emphasis on those aspects that are rele- 
vant to the human situation in our present society. 
Examples from molecular and organismal biology, 
sociobiology, ecology, and evolutionary biology. 
NOTE: This course has no prerequisites; it is 
designed for students in areas other than biology. 
Students in biology Honours and Major programs 
and in the Faculty program may take this course as 
an elective but may not use credit in this course 


towards meeting requirements of prescribed pro- 
grams. 
Professor Sattler 


177-274A PRINCIPLES OF GENETICS. (3 credits; 
3 hours lectures, 1 hour conference, optional; Pre- 
requisites: 177-111A and -112B or equivalent). A 
survey of the gene as the fundamental unit of hered- 
ity, with a special emphasis on human genetics. Not 
open to students who have taken or are taking 177- 
202B. 

Professor Boothroyd and Staff 


177-306A STUDIES IN ENVIRONMENTAL BIOL- 
OGY. (1 credit; 3 research hours per week in the 
student's home or 1 seminar per week; Corequisite: 
177-305A). A companion course to the lecture 
series in Environmental Biology. The research pro- 
ject stresses the testing of one ecological hypothe- 
sis through experimentation. The examination of 10 
papers in the seminar will introduce some of the 
best ecological works and strengthen the student's 
capacity to read scientific papers critically and thor- 
oughly. 

Professor Peters 


177-3108 GENERAL MOLECULAR GENETICS. 
(3 credits; 3 hours lectures, one period every other 
week used for conferences; Prerequisite: 177- 
201D). A survey of current topics in molecular 
genetics, including the replication, transcription and 
translation of nucleic acids and the regulation of 
these processes. 

Professor Bussey 
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177-311B BIOPHYSICAL APPROACH TO CELL 
FUNCTION. (3 credits; 2 hours lectures, 1 hour 
seminar; Prerequisites: 177-201D, 180-214B). Not 
given in 1977-78. Structure and function of 
membranes: state of membrane lipids, transport 
mechanisms, electrical _—_ potentials, electron 
transfer, phosphorylation and energetics of 
photosynthesis and respiration. 

Professor Poole 


177-312A CELL GROWTH. (3 credits; 2 hours lec- 
tures, 1 hour conference; Prerequisite: 177-201D). 
Not given in 1977-78; given in 1978-79. Molecular 
events, metabolism and control mechanisms in the 
growth and death of cell populations in vivo and in 
vitro. Molecular and organelle progression through 
the cell cycle. Models of cell growth. 

Professor Sinclair 


177-313B THE ULTRASTRUCTURAL BASIS OF 
CELL FUNCTION. (3 credits; 2 hours lectures, 2 
hours seminar; Prerequisite: 177-201D). Not given 
in 1977-78. A detailed discussion of the functional 
organization of cells. 

Professor Gibbs 


177-314A MOLECULAR BIOLOGY OF SOMATIC 
CELLS. (3 credits; 3 hours lectures; Prerequisite: 
177-201D). Molecular biology and genetics of 
somatic cells will be discussed with emphasis on 
recent studies on the mechanism of cell transforma- 
tion by oncogenic RNA and DNA viruses, and on the 
origin of the genes for neoplosia. 

Professors Mukherjee and Pinsky 


177-315B TOPICS IN PLANT CELL BIOPHYSICS 
AND BIOCHEMISTRY. (3 credits; 3 hours lectures; 
Prerequisite: 177-201D). The course will deal with 
areas of current research interests, including: pho- 
tosynthetic and other light-evoked processes, elec- 
tron, proton and ion transfer through membranes; 
hormone action; N>-fixation; regulation of cell-sur- 
face glycoprotein and polysaccharide assembly, 
etc. (Not open to students who have taken 1/7- 
311B or 465B). 

Professors Maclachlan and Poole 


177-316B PLANT GROWTH AND MORPHOGEN- 
ESIS. (3 credits; 2 hours lectures and seminar; Pre- 
requisite: 177-357A or permission of instructor). 
Given in 1977-78; not given in 1978-79. Physiologi- 
cal, biochemical and physiological-genetic 
approaches to the study of growth, differentiation 
and morphogenesis. Hormones and growth regula- 
tors, environmental control, physiology of reproduc- 
tion, and other topics are discussed at a more 
advanced level than in 357A. 

Professor Boll 


177-318B DEVELOPMENTAL BIOLOGY, EXPE- 
RIMENTAL. (3 credits; 1 hour lecture, 1 hour dis- 
cussion, 3 hours laboratory; Prerequisite: 177-303A 
and/or permission of instructor). Not given in 1977- 
78. Developmental parallels between unicellular 
and multicellular organisms in the areas of environ- 
mental inductions, immuno -differentiation, growth, 


morphogenesis and differentiation. Laboratory pro- 
jects concern external influences on development, 
using protozoa as experimental organisms. 

Staff 


177-319C DEVELOPMENTAL BIOLOGY, 
MARINE. (Field course; 3 credits: 3 weeks fulltime, 
lectures and laboratory; Prerequisite: 177-303A or 
equivalent, permission of instructor). Not given in 
1977-78. The course includes both comparative 
and experimental studies on embryos of marine 
organisms available at the Huntsman Marine Labo- 
ratory, St. Andrews, in the spring. 

Staff 


177-320B GENE ACTIVITY IN DEVELOPMENT. 
(3 credits; 2 hours lectures, 1 hour discussion; Pre- 
requisites: 177-303A; 177-310B recommended, or 
permission of instructor). An assessment of the 
experimental work dealing with gene activity and its 
regulation during embryological development. Top- 
ics: gene amplification; DNA, RNA, and protein syn- 
thesis during embryogenesis; nucleocytoplasmic 
interactions; hormones as regulators of gene activ- 
ity and models of differentiation. 

Professors Fromson and Brandhorst 


177-321A CYTOLOGY AND CYTOGENETICS. (3 
Credits; 2 hours lectures, 3 hours laboratory; Prere- 
quisites: 177-201D; 177-202B or -274A). Given in 
1977-78; not given in 1978-79. The genetic appara- 
tus, from molecules to chromosomes, is studied 
with respect to structure, behaviour and function. 
The main stress is on chromosomes of higher 
organisms, somatic and meiotic. 

Professor Boothroyd 


177-323B TOPICS IN CYTOLOGY AND CYTO- 
GENETICS. (1 credit; 1-2 hours seminar and dis- 
cussion: Prerequisite: 177-321A). Given in 1977-78; 
not given in 1978-79. Selected topics in cytology 
and cytogenetics will be considered in depth 
through student seminars and discussions, and 
occasional lectures. 

Professor Boothroyd 


177-325A PROCESSES IN EVOLUTIONARY 
ECOLOGY. (3 credits; 2-1/2 hours lectures and 
1/2 hour conference; Prerequisite: 177-305A, 202B 
or -274A; only one, either 177-325A or 
-372B can be taken for credit). Genetic properties 
and dynamics of natural populations with emphasis 
On qualitative traits. Models of population growth, 
mating systems, genetic variance, and types of nat- 
ural selection. 

Professor Sittmann 


177-326B PATTERNS IN EVOLUTIONARY 
ECOLOGY. (3 credits; 2 hours lectures, 1 hour con- 
ference; Prerequisite: 177-325A). The evolution of 
ecological characteristics, chiefly at the population 
level. The influence of natural selection upon birth 
rates, brood size, parental care, age at first breed- 
ing, longevity, maximum population size, feeding 


BIOLOGY 


Strategies, competitive relations, polymorphism, 
mimicry, dispersal, habitat selection, etc. 
Professor P.R. Grant 


177-328B RESOURCE BIOLOGY. (3 credits; 2 
hours lectures, 2 hours conference: Prerequisite: 
177-305A or permission of instructor). A study of 
the nature of renewable resources, theoretical and 
applied aspects of management and exploitation, 
and methods of obtaining data required in decision 
making. Emphasis on animal populations. 
Professor Leggett 


177-331G ECOLOGY FIELD COURSE. 12 day 
Field Course in early September, with a 
comprehensive report to be prepared during ‘A’ 
term. (3 credits; 1 Prerequisites: 177-205D, 305A 
and permission of instructor). Methods of 
sampling natural populations of animal and plant 
species in fresh water and terrestrial habitats. 
Estimating population size from samples. Energy 
flow determinations. Construction of a simple 
model of an ecosystem, using field estimates for 
each compartment. 

Professor P.R. Grant and Staff 


177-334B ARTIC ECOSYSTEMS. (3 credits; 2 x 
1% hour lectures, Prerequisite: 177-305A or per- 
mission of instructor). Not given in 1977-78: given in 
1978-79. This course investigates the biotic and abi- 
otic environment of arctic ecosystems. The patterns 
of production, energy flow, nutrient cycling and 
adaptations to the arctic are covered. Unique 
aspects of the arctic are emphasized, and the envi- 
ronmental impact of northern development is con- 
sidered. 

Professor Oechel and Staff 


177-340A VERTEBRATE FUNCTIONAL MOR- 
PHOLOGY. (3 credits; 2 hours lectures and 3 hours 
laboratory; Prerequisite: 177-205D, -206D). Study 
of the anatomy of the Major groups of vertebrates: 
jawless, cartilaginous and bony fish, amphibians, 
reptiles, birds and mammals. Consideration of the 
basic pattern of tissues, organs and organ systems, 
and their modification in response to adaptation 
toward various ways of life. Emphasis will be placed 
on the function and interrelationship of the nervous, 
skeletal, muscular, urogenital, circulatory and 
endocrine systems. 

Professor Carroll 


177-345A BIOLOGY OF SYMBIOSIS. (2 credits; 2 
hours lectures; Prerequisite: Permission of instruc- 
tor required). Amongst the interspecific associations 
between organisms there is a wide spectrum from 
relatively casual relationships to the obligatory 
forms of mutualism and parasitism that is symbiosis. 
A perspective will be presented of these associa- 
tions and the best understood will be considered in 
depth. 

Professor Croll and Colleagues (Parasitology 
Institute) 


177-346A PHILOSOPHY OF BIOLOGY. (3 credits; 
3 hours lectures or conferences; Prerequisite: Any 
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introductory biology course; Not given in 1977-78; 
given in 1978-79. An introduction to the philosophi- 
cal foundations of biology and their relevance to 
research and theories in various biological disci- 
plines. 

Professor Sattler 


177-347B HISTORY OF BIOLOGY. (3 credits, 3 
hours lectures; Prerequisite: Any introductory biol- 
ogy course). Given in 1977-78; not given in 1978- 
79. The development of scientific observation and 
measurement in plant and animal anatomy, compar- 
ative morphology, ecology, embryology, physiology 
and palaeontology. Theories of the relationships of 
living organisms, their parts and their evolution. Bio- 
logical expeditions, societies and journals. 
Professor Rigler 


177-348D THE BIOLOGY OF INVERTEBRATES. 
(6 credits; 2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory; 
Prerequisites: 177-205D, -206D). A survey course 
of the invertebrate groups (with the exception of ter- 
restrial arthropods) stressing comparative morphol- 
ogy, functional anatomy and relationships between 
major taxa. 

Professor Reiswig 


177-349B BIOLOGY OF FISHES. (3 credits; 2 lec- 
tures and 3 hours laboratory per week; Prerequi- 
sites: 177-205D, -206D or permission of instructor). 
An advanced course in the biology of fishes with 
emphasis on their ecology, behavior, and adapta- 
tion to specific environmental conditions. 
Professor Leggett 


177-350A INSECT DEVELOPMENT AND PHY- 
SIOLOGY. (3 credits; 2 lectures and one 3-hour lab- 
oratory; Prerequisites: 177-201D, -205D and -206D, 
or permission of instructor). An organismal 
approach to the insects, emphasizing the physiol- 
ogy of growth and development, and the physiologi- 
cal relations of insects to their environment. 

Professor McFarlane (Entomology Department) 


177-351B BIOLOGY OF MAMMALS. (3 credits; 2 
lectures and 1 laboratory per week; Prerequisites: 
177-205D, -206D or permission of instructor). The 
biology of mammals including their ecology, behav- 
ior and adaption to specific ways of life. 

Staff 


177-352A VERTEBRATE EVOLUTION. (3 credits; 
3 hours lectures; Prerequisites: 177-205D, -206D or 
equivalent). Not given in 1977-78. Development of 
modern evolutionary theory, particularly as it applies 
to vertebrates. The origin and evolution of the major 
groups of vertebrates, their anatomy, phylogeny 
and zoogeography. 

Professor Carroll 


177-353B PROBLEMS IN VERTEBRATE EVOLU- 
TION. (3 credits; 1 hour lecture, 6 hours laboratory; 
Prerequisite: 177-352A). Not given in 1977-78. 
Investigation of current problems in the phylogeny 
and anatomy of vertebrates; laboratory work with 
fossil vertebrates and extensive use of literature. A 
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series of problems will be investigated involving 
each of the major vertebrate groups. 
Professor Carroll 


177-354B BIOLOGY OF BIRDS. (3 credits; 2 
hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory; Prerequi- 
sites: 177-205D, -206D; -340A recommended). A 
course emphasizing the adaptations of birds to 
their peculiar mode of life, including aspects of 
anatomy, physiology, behaviour (migration, flight, 
displays, vocalizations), avifaunas and evolution. 
Laboratory exercises and spring field trips. 
Introduction to local and world avifaunas. 
Professor Lemon and Staff 


177-355A PLANT ANATOMY. (3 credits, 2 hours 
lectures. 3 hours laboratory; Prerequisite: 177- 
201D, -205D, -206D or permission of instructor). 
Given in 1977-78; not given in 1978-79. An intro- 
duction to the general organization and develop- 
ment of cells, tissues and organs, the relation of 
anatomy to other biological disciplines and every- 
day life. The laboratory includes sectioning, fixing, 
staining, photography, etc. 
Professor Sattler 


177-356B THE FLOWER. (3 credits; 2 hours lec- 
tures, 3 hours laboratory; Prerequisites: 177-201D, 
-205D, -206D, -355A). Given in 1977-78; not given 
in 1978-79. The morphology, anatomy, develop- 
ment, adaption and evolution of the flower. Brief 
consideration also will be given to the importance of 
the flower in history, art and literature. The practical 
work will include a project, which will be carried out 
during the laboratory periods. 
Professor Sattler 


177-357A PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. (3 credits; 2 
hours lectures, 3 hours laboratory. Prerequisites: 
177-201D, -205D). Topics include water relations, 
nutrition, some physiological aspects of respiration 
and photosynthesis, translocation of solutes, ele- 
mentary growth and development, response to envi- 
ronmental factors and adaption. 
Professor Boll 


177-358A CANADIAN FLORA. (3 credits, 2 hours 
lectures, 3 hours laboratory. Prerequisite: introduc- 
tory biology course, or permission of instructor). 
Discussion of the origins and distributional patterns 
of the Canadian flora with practical training in collec- 
tion and identification of lichens, bryophytes, pteri- 
dophytes, and higher vascular plants. 

Professor Lechowicz 


177-359B THE ALGAE. (3 credits; 2 hours lec- 
tures, 3 hours laboratory; Prerequisite: 177-205D or 
permission of instructor). The study of the morphol- 
ogy, cytology (including ultrastructure), aspects of 
physiology, aquaculture, and the ecology of the 
major groups of the algae. 

Professor Goldstein 


177-361A BRYOPHYTA AND PTERIDOPHYTA. 
(3 credits; 2 hours lectures, 3 hours laboratory, Pre- 
requisites: 177-205D, -206D). Not given in 1977-78. 


Discussion of the organization and evolution of 
bryophytes and pteridophytes. 
Staff 


177-362A MYCOLOGY I. (3 credits; 2 hours lec- 
tures, 3 hours laboratory; Prerequisite: Introductory 
course in Biology). General characteristics of the 
slime molds, Phycomycetes and Ascomycetes 
(Lower Fungi). Emphasis is placed upon the role of 
these fungi among living things, including their 
means of reproduction and utilization of complex 
organic matter. 

Professor Wilson 


177-363B MYCOLOGY Il. (3 credits; 2 hours lec- 
tures, 3 hours laboratory; Prerequisite: Introductory 
course in Biology). General characteristics of Basi- 
diomycetes and Fungi Imperfecti. Role of the higher 
fungi among living things including reproduction, 
utilization of complex organic matter, geographical 
distribution, mycorrhizal associations and economic 
factors. Isolation and culture techniques of fungi in 
general. 

Professor Wilson 


177-364B ORIGIN AND USE OF CULTIVATED 
PLANTS. (3 credits; 2 hours lectures; 3 hours labo- 
ratory; Prerequisite: Introductory course in Biology). 
This course will deal with the rise of early civiliza- 
tions which first cultivated plants, and the impor- 
tance of cultivated plants in the advance of man 
from a primitive to a civilized State, ending with the 
present world food crisis. 

Professor Wilson 


177-370B GENETICS OF MAN. (3 credits: 3 hours 
lectures; Prerequisites: 177-201D, -202B or -274A, 
Or permission). A contemporary view of the genetic 
factors determining human characteristics, normal 
and abnormal. 

Professor Fraser and Staff 


177-372B POPULATION GENETICS. (3 credits; 
2-1% hours lectures and % hour conference; 
Prerequisite: 177-202B or -274A, -205D; -373A 
recommended, or permission of instructor). Topics 
include Hardy-Weinberg equilibrium in random 
mating populations, inbreeding coefficient and 
rate of gene loss, separation of phenotypic 
variation into genetic and environmental compo- 
nents, correlated characters, genotype and 
environment interaction. 

Professors Sittmann and Tyson 


177-373A BIOMETRY. (3 credits; 2 hours lectures, 
2 hours laboratory, Prerequisite: 189-112A,B or the 
equivalent). Elementary statistical methods for test- 
ing hypotheses and designing experiments in biol- 
ogy. Least squares procedures for fitting models in 
regression and analysis of variance. Students who 
have, or are taking, certain equivalent statistical 
courses elsewhere in the University, for example, 
204-204A,B, may not take this course. A list ofthese 
equivalent courses is available in the Biology 
Department:s Handbook, 

Professor Tyson and Dr. Fieldes 


BIOLOGY 


177-384A PHYSIOLOGY OF MARINE ORGAN- 
ISMS. (3 credits; 2 lectures and 1 laboratory per 
week; Prerequisites: 177-205D, -206D, or permis- 
sion of instructor). General physiology, mainly of 
marine organisms, with special reference to the 
physiological background of life in the sea, and to 
the consequences of a marine history on the phy- 
siology of animal life. This course is complementary 
to 177-390B. 

Professor Digby 


177-385B ENVIRONMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY OF 
ANIMALS. (3 credits; 2 hours lecture and 3 hours 
laboratory; Prerequisites: 177-205D, -206D, -305A 
or permission of instructor). The identification and 
construction of physiological relations, primarily 
based on body size and temperature, which permit 
ecological predictions. 

Professor Peters 


177-386A NEUROBIOLOGY. (3 credits: 3 hours 
lectures; Prerequisite: 177-205D). A comparative 
study of information processing in sensory systems 
of animals, the integrative networks within the nerv- 
Ous system, and the co-ordination of the various 
muscle systems. 

Professor Pasztor and Staff 


177-389B LABORATORY IN NEUROBIOLOGY. 
(3 credits; 1 hour lecture; 5 hours laboratory; Prere- 
quisites: 177-386A; and, if other than Neurobiology 
Major, permission of instructor). Provides experi- 
ence in the methods of neurobiological research; 
experiments include extracellular and intracellular 
recording from nerve cells, electrical stimulation, 
and the study of neuro-behavioural problems. 

Staff 


177-390B FUNDAMENTALS OF PHYSIOLOGI- 
CAL ACTION. (3 credits: 2 hours lectures, 3 hours 
laboratory; Prerequisites: 177-205D, -206D, or per- 
mission of instructor). Fundamental basis of physio- 
logical mechanisms mainly as applied to zoological 
material. Surface phenomena and gas layers; ionic 
phenomena; electrokinetic effects in biological 
material; organic semiconductors: pressure sensi 
tivity; photosensitization, calcification in shell, bone 
and teeth, and properties of artificial membranes. 
Designed for students of comparative physiology 
and marine biology. This course is complementary 
to 177-384A. 

Professor Digby 


177-391A. ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR |: PHYSIOL- 
OGY AND MOTIVATION OF BEHAVIOUR. (3 
credits; 2 hours lectures plus tutorial; Prerequisites: 
177-205D, 206D). The study of motivational, sen- 
Sory, motor developmental and genetic aspects of 
behaviour as interpreted by ethologists. 

Professors Lemon and Kramer 

177-392B ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR II: SOCIOBIOL- 
OGY. (3 credits; 2 hours lectures, 1 hour tutorial: 
Prerequisites: 177-205D; -305A and -391A strongly 
recommended). An introductory but comprehensive 
Study of the social behaviour, social organization, 
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and communication systems of animals from a zoo- 
logical perspective. Emphasis is on natural behavi- 
our patterns and their adaptive significance. 

Staff 


177-394B LABORATORY IN ETHOLOGY. (3 
credits; Prerequisites: 177-391A or -392B and per- 
mission of instructor). A series of projects both in 
the laboratory and on weekend field trips during 
which students observe the behaviour Of animals 
(primarily vertebrates) and subsequently prepare 
scientific reports of their findings. Primarily for sen- 
ior students enrolled in the Animal Behaviour Major 
Program, intending to pursue postgraduate studies. 
Staff 


177-417A DEVELOPMENTAL MAMMALIAN 
GENETICS. (3 credits; lectures and seminars; 
Prerequisites: 180-204A or -213A,B; -222A,B; 
177-202B or -274A, -303A, -310B; -372B 
recommended; permission of instructor required). 
An advanced course for final year students where 
the main emphasis will be on experiments where 
gene differences altering development or environ- 
mentally-induced differences in embryonic devel- 
opment throw light on the processes of normal 
mammalian development. 

Professor Trasler 


177-422A GENETIC REGULATION AND REC- 
OMBINATION IN HIGHER ORGANISMS. (2 cred- 
its; 2 lectures per week, occasional seminars during 
8 weeks; Prerequisites: 177-202B or -274A, and 
-301A,B). An advanced course on regulation of 
gene replication, function and recombination in 
higher organisms. (Not open to students who have 
taken 177-422D). 

Professor Kafer Boothroyd 


177-427A ECOSYSTEMS. (3 credits; 2 hours lec- 
tures, 3 hours laboratory; Prerequisites: 177-305A). 
A comparative study of North American ecosystems 
including arctic tundra, grassland, and coniferous, 
deciduous, and tropical rain forests. Emphasis is 
given to functional attributes such as energy and 
nutrient flux, system regulation, productivity, and 
efficiency. Systems analysis and the relevance of 
these properties to management of individual eco- 
systems will be discussed 

Professor Auclair 


177-429B PHYSIOLOGICAL PLANT ECOLOGY. 
(3 credits; 2 hours lectures, 3 hours laboratory, field 
trips; Prerequisite: 177-305A). Not given in 1977- 
78. A consideration of physiological responses and 
adaptations of plants to their environment. Contem- 
porary approaches to the measurement and study 
of relevant physiological and micro-environmental 
parameters in diverse habitats will be presented. 
Professor Oechel 


177-432A LIMNOLOGY. (3 credits; 2 hours lec- 
tures; 3 hours laboratory; Prerequisite: 177-305A). 
A study of the physical, chemical and biological 
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characteristics of fresh-water, with emphasis on the 
role of the plankton in the economy of lakes. 
Professor Kalff 


177-442D BIOLOGICAL OCEANOGRAPHY. (6 
credits: 3 hours lectures, several 3 hour laboratory 
periods; Pre- or Corequisites: 177-305A, -348D). An 
introduction to the physical and chemical factors of 
the marine environment, the ecological divisions of 
the ocean, history and methods of marine research. 
An ecological account of marine populations in rela- 
tion to their physical and chemical environment, 
marine plankton and production processes, marine 
pollution. (Not open to students who have taken 
177-440A or 177-44 1B). 

Professors Lewis, Lalli, Dunbar (Marine Sci- 
ences) 


177-465B TOPICS IN PLANT BIOCHEMISTRY. (3 
credits: Lectures and discussion; Prerequisites: 
177-201D; -303A, 507-302D recommended). Not 
given in 1977-78. A review by lectures, seminars 
and discussion of important advances in recent 
years, e.g. molecular structures of macromolecules, 
biosynthetic processes, mechanisms of hormone 
action, metabolic regulation. 

Professor Maclachilan 


177-476B HUMAN BIOCHEMICAL GENETICS. (4 
credits; 3 hours lectures with some student partici- 
pation; Prerequisites: 177-201D, -202B or -274A, 
180-302A,B, 189-231A,B). An up-to-date and com- 
prehensive account of the biochemical aspects of 
human genetics, and relationship of this knowledge 
to broader questions including evolution, eugenics 
and treatment of genetic disease. 

Staff 


177-477A,B/478A,B INDEPENDENT STUDIES IN 
BIOLOGY. (3 credits each; open to U2 and U3 stu- 
dents only; Prerequisite: Projects have to be 
arranged individually with instructors). Research or 
reading projects, permitting independent study 
under the guidance of a staff member in the Biology 
Department specializing in the field of interest. 

Staff 


177-479D INDEPENDENT STUDIES IN 
BIOLOGY. (9 credits; 8-12 hours per week 
research project and related seminars; Prerequi- 
sites: restricted to U3 students in Biology Honours 
Program. Projects must be arranged individually 
with and accepted by instructors. A written 
proposal outlining the studies to be undertaken 
must be submitted to the Biology Curriculum 
Committee by early summer after the U2 year. 
The proposal will be reviewed by a committee 
composed of two instructors in the student's field 
of study plus one from the Curriculum Committee. 
Notice of the Committee's decision will be 
forwarded by mail during the summer). A program 
of study designed to provide an introduction to the 
design, execution and reporting of research. The 
number of projects that can be handled is limited 
and their quality will be examined carefully. 


Proposals should therefore be considered as 
competitive 
Staff 


177-480D INDEPENDENT STUDIES IN BIOL- 
OGY. (12 credits; 10-15 hours per week research 
project and related seminars: Prerequisites and 
course description: As for 177-479D above) 

Staff 


177-493B UNDERGRADUATE SEMINAR IN ANI- 
MAL BEHAVIOUR. (3 credits: 2 hours seminar; 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor). A senior 
course considering in depth topics of current inter- 
est, which may range from physiological to ecologi- 
cal aspects of behaviour according to the interest of 
the class. 

Professor Kramer and Staff 


177-4990 HONOURS SEMINAR IN BIOLOGY. (4 
credits; weekly seminars). Honours students in Biol- 
ogy will attend a selected series of guest speaker 
seminars of general interest, and participate in dis- 
cussions led by the speaker or a staff member spe- 
Cializing in the field. In addition, groups of students 
will participate in a chosen series of specialized 
seminars and present approximately 2 seminars 
Professor K&fer-Boothroyd and Staff 


177-500C ADVANCED TECHNIQUES IN CELL 
AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY. (4 credits: 1 lecture 
and 6-8 hours laboratory per day during a 3-4 week 
summer session; Prerequisites: 177-301A,B, 
-302A,B and permission of the instructor). This 
course Is intended for selected cell and molecular 
biology honours and graduate students. Techniques 
used are those involved in molecular studies of tran- 
scriptional and translational regulation in eucaryotic 
cells, €.g., nucleic acid and protein synthesis in 
vitro, de novo synthesis of enzymes, nucleic acid 
hybridization, cell fractionation and analytical 
methods, etc. 

Professor Verma 


177-522B TOPICS IN GENETIC REGULATION 
AND RECOMBINATION. (2 credits; irregular 
schedule of seminars and conferences; Prerequi- 
site: 177-422A). Investigation and discussion of 
recent advances in molecular genetics including 
genetic regulation of protein synthesis, DNA-repair, 
recombination, etc., and their relevance to studies in 
higher organisms, including man. (Not open to stu- 
dents who have taken 177-422D). 

Professor Kafer-Boothroyd 


177-5248 MOLECULAR BIOLOGY OF DEVEL- 
OPMENT. (2 credits: Prerequisites: 177-201D, 
-303A, -320B; or permission of the instructors) Not 
given in 1977-78; given in 1978-79. An advanced 
seminar course covering the most recent research 
In molecular biology of development. Examples 
from both plant and animal systems will be exam- 
ined. Students will prepare and present seminars 
covering topics related to the regulation of gene 
expression in developing eucaryotic organisms. 
Professors Brandhorst, Fromson, and Verma 


BIOLOGY 


177-575A ADVANCES IN POPULATION GENET- 
ICS. (3 credits: 2 lecture hours, 1 conference: Pre- 
requisites: 177-373A, -325A or -372B). Given in 
1977-78; not given in 1978-79. Discussion of recent 
advances in genetics relevant to population biolo- 
gists in ecology and human genetics 

Professors Sittmann and Tyson 


177-587B DEVELOPMENTAL NEUROBIOLOGY. 
(3 credits; 2 seminar hours or 2 lecture hours; Pre- 
requisites: 177-303A, -386A or 204-308D). Discus- 
sion of and lectures on current research in the field. 
Topics encompass all aspects of development from 
neuroembryology to neural regeneration in adult 
animals. Critical analysis of presented material is 
encouraged. (Not open to students who have taken 
177-487B). 

Professors Levine and Marsden 


177-588A ADVANCED NEUROBIOLOGY. (3 
credits; 2 hours seminar: Prerequisite: 177-386A or 
permission of instructor). Discussion primarily of 
important current research. Topics emphasize cellu- 
lar neurophysiology and the functional organization 
of nervous systems. Includes both vertebrate and 
invertebrate material. (Not open to students who 
have taken 177-488B) 

Staff 


177-595A ADVANCED SEMINAR IN BEHAVI- 
OUR. (3 credits; 2 hour Seminars; Prerequisites: 
177-391A or -392B or equivalent and permission of 
instructor). Not given in 1977-78. given in 1978-79 
A graduate level seminar concerned with mecha- 
nisms in animal behaviour. Selected topics include 
sensory mechanisms of communication, social 
behaviour and organization, animal orientation, phy- 
siological correlates of behaviour, and the sequen- 
tial and temporal organization of behaviour. The 
emphasis will be on studies having a zoological per- 
spective. 

Professor Lemon 


177-596A SEMINAR IN BEHAVIOURAL 
ECOLOGY. (3 credits: Prerequisite: permission of 
instructor). Given in 1977-78; not given in 1978- 
79. A graduate level seminar course concerned 
with ecological and evolutionary perspectives on 
behaviour. Potential topics include aspects of 
altruism, grouping, mating systems, feeding 
Strategies, antipredator behaviour, habitat selec- 
tion and the inheritance of behaviour. 

Professors Kramer and P. Grant 


BIOMEDICAL ENGINEERING (399) 


399-551B FLUID MECHANICAL ASPECTS OF 
RESPIRATORY PHYSIOLOGY. (3 credits; Prere- 
quisite: one course in fluid mechanics or permission 
of the instructor). Review of basic concepts in 
respiratory physiology; air flow patterns and particle 
deposition in the tracheobronchial tree; airway 
dynamics and flow limitation: convective and diffu- 
Sive mixing in the lung; mathematical modeling of 
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pulmonary gas exchange; pulmonary microcircula- 
tion and pulmonary edema; pulmonary vascular 
mechanics. 

Professor Hsin-kang Chan 


CHEMISTRY (180) 


Professors — J.F. HARROD (Chairman); B. BEL- 
LEAU:; |.S. BUTLER; G.C.B. CAVE; J.T. EDWARD; 
A. EISENBERG: B.C. EU; D.F.R. GILSON; D.N 
HARPP: G. JUST; S.G. MASON; M. 
ONYSZCHUK; D. PATTERSON; AS. PERLIN; 
W.C. PURDY; R.F. ROBERTSON, L E. 
ST.PIERRE; M.A. WHITEHEAD; C.A. WINKLER; L. 
YAFFE 

Associate Professors - T.H. CHAN; P.G. FARRELL; 
J.M. FRESCO; W.C. GALLEY; A.E. GROSSER; 
J.J. HOGAN: K.K. OGILVIE; D.J. SIMKIN; 

Assistant Professors B.C. SANCTUARY; A.G 
SHAVER 

Associate Members - G. DONNAY (Crystal Chemis- 
try), H. GOLDSMITH (Medicine), O.A. MAMER 
(University Clinic) 

Senior Research Associate - D.A.I. GORING 

Research Associates — H. BOLKER; D.G. GRAY; R. 
ST.JOHN MANLEY; A.A. ROBERTSON 

Senior Instructors — J. BIRNIE; R. BROWN; J. FINK- 
ENBINE; E. HEYGE; D. JEFFRIES 


Otto Maass Chemistry Building, 80l Sherbrooke St. 
West, Montreal, P.Q., H3A 2K6; Departmental 
Office, Room 322, Telephone: 392-4469; Student 
Advisory Office, Room 125A, Telephone: 392-8086. 


Chemistry is both a pure science, offering its stu- 
dents a challenging intellectual pursuit and, simulta- 
neously, an applied science whose technology is of 
fundamental importance to our economy and soci- 
ety. The modern chemist seeks an understanding of 
the structure and properties of atoms and mole- 
cules. He uses this knowledge to predict and inter- 
pret the properties and transformations of matter 
and the energy changes that accompany those 
transformations. Many of the concepts of Physics 
and the methods of Mathematics are basic to Chem- 
istry, while Chemistry is in turn of fundamental 
importance to many other disciplines such as: the 
Biological and Medical Sciences, Geology, Metal- 
lurgy, etc. 

A degree in Chemistry can lead to a wide variety 
of professional vocations. The large science-based 
industries (petroleum refining, plastics, pharmaceu- 
ticals, etc.) all employ chemists in research and 
development and in quality control. Many federal 
and provincial departments and agencies employ 
chemists in research and testing laboratories. Such 
positions are expected to increase with the currently 
growing concern for the environment and for con- 
sumer protection. A background in chemistry |s also 
useful as a basis for advanced study in other related 
fields, such as medicine and the biological sci- 

ences. For a business career, a B.Sc. in Chemistry 
can profitably be combined with a master’s degree 
in Business Administration. 
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Chemistry courses at the university level are 
traditionally divided into four areas of specializa- 
tion: 1) organic chemistry, dealing with the 
compounds of carbon; 2) inorganic chemistry, 
concerned with the chemistry and compounds of 
elements other than carbon; 3) analytical 
chemistry, which deals with the identification of 
substances and the quantitative measurement of 
their compositions; and 4) physical chemistry, 
which treats the physical laws and energetics 
governing chemical reactions. Naturally there is a 
great deal of overlap between these different 
areas, and the boundaries are becoming 
increasingly blurred. After a general course at the 
collegial level, courses In organic, inorganic, 
analytical and physical chemistry are offered 
through the university years. Since chemistry is an 
experimental science, laboratory classes accom- 
pany most undergraduate courses. In addition, 
courses are offered in poymer, nuclear, radio and 
biological chemistry to upper year undergradu- 
ates. 

There are two main programs in Chemistry, Hon- 
ours and Major. The Honours program is intended 
primarily for students wishing to pursue graduate 
studies in Chemistry. While the Major program is 
somewhat less specialized, it is still recognized as 
sufficient training for a profession in Chemistry. It 
can also lead to graduate studies although an addi- 
tional qualifying year may be necessary. There are 
also a number of Faculty programs available (see 
page 143). Interested students may inquire about 
these at the Student Advisory Office. 


CORE CURRICULUM IN 
CHEMISTRY 


The Core Curriculum in Chemistry consists of 36 
specified credits in Chemistry to which must be 
added a minimum of 17 credits in Mathematics and 
Physics. The courses at present in the Core Curricu- 
lum are listed below. 

Chemistry U1: 180-257D, (4 credits); 180-2538, 
(2 credits); 180-273A, (1 credit); 180-281A,B, (3 
credits). 


Chemistry U2: 180-302A,B, (3 credits); 180- 


352B, (3 credits); 180-392A,B, (3 credits); 180- 
381A, (3 credits); 180-387D, (4 credits), 180-356A, 
(2 credits); 180-353A, (1 credit); 180-363A, B, (2 
credits); 180-373B, (2 credits); 180-383B, (1 
credit); 180-393A,B, (2 credits); 

Physics U1: 198-232A,B, (4 credits). 

Physics U2: 198-339B, (4 credits) or Computer 
Science 308-200A,B, (3 credits); 

Mathematics U1: 189-222A,B, (3 credits); 189- 
223A, (3 credits); 

Mathematics U2: 189-315A,B, (3 credits). 

A further 14 required credits in Chemistry are 
optional courses at the CEGEP level and it is hoped 
that the majority of Honours and Major candidates 
will have taken at least 6 of these credits at the 
CEGEP level. The McGill numbers corresponding to 
these 14 credits are listed below. Students who 
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have not taken these courses or their equivalents at 
the CEGEP level must do so to be eligible candi- 
dates for Honours or Major degrees in Chemistry. 

Chemistry: 180-212A,B, (4 credits); 180-213A, B, 
(3 credits); 180-222A,B, (4 credits); 180-223A,B, (3 
credits). 

The Core Curriculum is common to both the Major 
and the Honours program. Because students may 
have had individual variations in their CEGEP pro- 
grams, the particular core courses taken in U1 and 
U2 will vary 


HONOURS IN CHEMISTRY 


The Honours program in Chemistry is the Core Cur- 
riculum normally taken in U1 and U2 and an addi- 
tional 18 credits in Chemistry elected from the U3 
honours courses. Of the 18 credits 198-465D, 
MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS FOR CHEMISTS, will be 
acceptable for four credits. Admission to the Hon- 
ours program is by application to the Chemistry 
Department. 

Research project courses 180-480A,B (3 credits) 
and 180-490A,B (6 credits) are available as options 
to U3 honours Chemistry students. These courses 
must be taken as a 9 credit package 


MAJOR IN CHEMISTRY 


The Major in Chemistry is the Core Curriculum taken 
over the three university years. All courses chosen 
outside the Core Curriculum will be free electives. 
Students intending to major in Chemistry may, on 
application to the Department, be granted permis- 
sion to take U3 Honours courses in Chemistry as 
part of their electives. Admission to the Major pro- 
gram is by application to the Chemistry Department. 


FACULTY PROGRAMS IN 
CHEMISTRY 


Faculty programs in Chemistry are constructed from 
the U1 courses and the general courses of U2 and 
US intended for these students. (See page 143). 

Six courses in general analytical chemistry, 180- 
207A, -217A, -227B, -237B, -247A, and -267B, are 
listed to permit the synthesis of an individualized 
program in chemical analysis. 


Course Descriptions 


180-110A GENERAL CHEMISTRY I. (3 credits: 3 
lectures, 1 tutorial, Prerequisites/Corequisites: Col- 
lege level mathematics and physics). A study of the 
fundamental principles of atomic structure: valence 
theory: periodic table: gaseous, liquid and solid 
States; solutions of non-electrolytes. 

Staff 


Laboratory: (2 hours). Illustrative experiments. 
Mrs. Birnie 


CHEMISTR* 


180-120B GENERAL CHEMISTRY II. (3 credits; 3 
lectures, 1 tutorial: Prerequisite: 180-1 10A). A con- 
tinuation of 180-110A. A study of the fundamental 
principles of physical chemistry including thermody- 
namics, chemical equilibria, acids and bases, ionic 
equilibria, electrochemistry, redox reactions, chemi- 
Cal kinetics, and the structures and reactions of the 
simpler aliphatic and aromatic organic compounds. 

Staff 


Laboratory: (2 hours). Illustrative experiments. 
Mrs. Birnie 


180-201A MODERN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY I. 
(3 credits; 2 lectures, 1 tutorial; Prerequisites 180- 
110A and 120B or equivalent: Not open to Honours 
or Majors in Chemistry). The course deals with the 
chemistry of selected main group elements and 
their role in our everyday lives. The course is based 
on a series of self-study modules. The lectures and 
tutorials are designed to pace the student through 
the study of the modules. 

Professor Shaver 


180-204A INTRODUCTORY PHYSICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY FOR BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE STUDENTS I. 
(3 credits; 3 lectures: Prerequisites: 180-120B or 
equivalent and one full course in calculus). Similar 
to 180-213A,B. An emphasis is placed on the use of 
biological examples to illustrate the principles of 
Physical Chemistry. The relevance of physical 
chemistry to biology is stressed. 

Professors Galley and Robertson 


180-207A GENERAL ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 
I. (1 credit; 1 lecture: Prerequisites: 180-110A and 
120B or equivalent courses). Not offered in 1977- 
78. Lecture portion of an individualized program in 
analytical chemistry. Lecture sequences and labo- 
ratories (if any) to be selected by the student and 
adviser. 

Professor Fresco 


180-212A,B INTRODUCTORY ORGANIC CHEM- 
ISTRY I. (4 credits: 3 lectures; Prerequisites: 180- 
110A and 120B or equivalent courses). A survey of 
reactions of aliphatic and aromatic compounds 
including modern concepts of bonding, mecha- 
nisms, conformational analysis, stereochemistry 
and spectra. 

Professors Farrell and Ogilvie 


Laboratory: (3 hours). Illustrative experiments. 
Professors Farrell and Ogilvie and Mrs. Heyge 


180-213A,B INTRODUCTORY PHYSICAL CHEM- 
ISTRY I. (3 credits: 3 lectures; Prerequisites: 180- 
120B or equivalent; Mathematics 189-120 and 121 
or equivalent) Gas laws, kinetic theory. First law of 
thermodynamics, enthalpy, thermochemistry, bond 
energies. Second law of thermodynamics; the 
entropy and the free energy functions. Chemical 
and thermodynamic equilibrium states. Phase rule. 
Colligative properties of ideal solutions. Selected 
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special topics which may include chemical kinetics, 
electrochemistry and others. 
Professors Eisenberg and Patterson 


180-214B INTRODUCTORY PHYSICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY FOR BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE STUDENTS Il. 
(3 credits; 3 lectures; Prerequisites: 180-213A,B or 
180-204A or equivalent). Similar to 180-223A,B. An 
emphasis is placed on the use of biological exam- 
ples to illustrate the principles of physical chemistry 
The relevance of physical chemistry to biology !s 
stressed. 

Professors Galley and Eisenberg 


180-217A,B GENERAL ANALYTICAL CHEN- 
ISTRY LABORATORY 1. (1 credit; 3 hours; 
Prerequisites: 180-110A and 120B or equivalents) 
Laboratory portion of an individualized program in 
analytical chemistry. Laboratory experiments to be 
selected by the student and adviser 

Professor Fresco 


180-222A,B. INTRODUCTORY ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY Il. (4 credits; 3 lectures; Prerequi- 
site: 180-212A). Modern spectroscopic techniques 
for structure determination. The chemistry of alkyl 
halides, alcohols, ethers, carbonyl compounds 
and amines with special attention to mechanistic 
aspects. Special topics. 

Professors Ogilvie and Farrell 


Laboratory: (3 hours). Illustrative experiments. 
Professors Ogilvie and Farrell and Mrs. Heyge 


180-223A,B INTRODUCTORY PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY Il. (3 credits; 3 lectures; Prerequi- 
site. 180-213A,B or equivalent). Schroedinger 
Wave Equation; Engergy states of atoms; Theory 
of chemical bonding; Atomic and Molecular 
structure; Spectroscopy; Electrical and magnetic 
properties of molecules; Statistical thermody- 
namics. (Not open to students who have taken 
180-214B). 

Professor Simkin 


180-227B GENERAL ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 
ll. (1 credit; 1 lecture; Prerequisite: 180-207A). Not 
offered in 1977-78. Lecture portion of an individual- 
ized program in analytical chemistry. Lecture 
sequences and laboratories (if any) to be selected 
by the student and adviser. 

Professor Fresco 


180-237B GENERAL ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 
LABORATORY Il. (1 credit; 3 hours; Prerequisites: 
180-217A,B). Laboratory portion of an individual- 
ized program in analytical chemistry. Laboratory 
experiments to be selected by the student and 
advisor. 

Professor Fresco 


180-247A GENERAL ANALYTICAL CHEN- 
ISTRY LABORATORY Ill. (2 credits; 6 hours; 
Prerequisites: 180-110A and 120B or equivalents). 
Laboratory portion of an individualized program in 
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analytical chemistry. Laboratory experiments to be 
selected by the student and advisor. 
Professor Fresco 


180-2538 CHEMICAL THERMODYNAMICS. (2 
credits: 2 hours; Prerequisite: 180-2 13A,B or equiv- 
alent). For Honours and Major Chemistry students. 
The first, second and third laws of thermodynamics; 
free energies and Maxwell relations, heterogeneous 
systems, partial molal properties, thermodynamics 
of solutions and mixtures; non-ideal systems, fugac- 
ity and activity; solutions of electrolytes; thermody- 
namics of systems in electric and magnetic fields. 
Professor Eu 


180-257D INTRODUCTORY ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. (4 credits; 1 lecture, 4 hours labora- 
tory and 1 homework tutorial; Prerequisites: 180- 
110A and 120B or equivalents). For Honours and 
Major Chemistry students. A rigorous survey of ana- 
lytical chemistry including theory and practice of 
representative gravimetric, volumetric and _instru- 
mental methods. 

Professor Fresco 


180-267B GENERAL ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 
LABORATORY IV. (2 credits; 6 hours; Prerequi- 
sites: 180-110A and 120B or equivalents). Not 
offered in 1977-78. Laboratory portion of an individ- 
ualized program in analytical chemistry. Laboratory 
experiments to be selected by the student and 
advisor 

Professor Fresco 


180-273A CHEMICAL KINETICS. (1 credit; 1 lec- 
ture; prerequisite: 180-110A and 120B, or equiva- 
lent). For Honours and Major Chemistry students. 
Other students with permission of the lecturer. 
Order, molecularity, reaction mechanisms, first, 
second and third order rate constants. Determina- 
tion of order, effect of temperature on rate, activated 
state theory. Collision theory. Reactions in solution, 
homogeneous catalysis. 

Professor Grosser 


180-281A,B CHEMISTRY OF THE MAIN GROUP 
ELEMENTS. (3 credits; 3 lectures; Prerequisites: 
480-110A and 120B or equivalents). For Honours 
and Major Chemistry students. Current theories of 
atomic structure, chemical bonding and stereo- 
chemistry are reviewed and then applied in a sys- 
tematic survey of the main group elements and their 
compounds, with emphasis on trends in physical 
and chemical properties, molecular and ionic geo- 
metries, and mechanisms of reactions. 

Professor Hogan 


180-301B MODERN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY i. 
(3 credits; 3 1ectures; Prerequisites: 180-110A and 
120B or equivalent courses). The chemistry of the 
transition metals. Modern concepts of metallic 
bonding will be reviewed. Crystal field theory and 
molecular orbital theory of coordination compounds 
will be described. The chemistry of transition metal 
coordination compounds will be treated in some 
detail from the viewpoint of structural, chemical, 


mechanistic and spectroscopic behaviour. Bio- 
chemical and pollution aspects of transition metal 
chemistry will be discussed. 

Professor Butler 


180-302A,B INTRODUCTORY ORGANIC CHEM- 
ISTRY Ill, POLYFUNCTIONAL AND BIOMO- 
LECULES. (3 credits; 3 lectures: Prerequisites: 
180-212A and 222A,B) Application of the 
concepts of organic chemistry to selected 
systems, including aromatics and heterocyclics, 
carbon-carbon condensations, rearrangements, 
molecular orbital considerations, polymers and 
biomolecules 

Professor Harpp 


180-307B THE ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY OF 
POLLUTANTS. (2 credits: 2 lectures: Prerequisites 
One course in analytical chemistry and one in phys- 
ical chemistry). Not offered in 1977-78. Description 
of current analytical practices in air and water pollu- 
tion; critical evaluation of the reliability of the 
methods, with particular emphasis on interfering 
substances; rudiments of automated instrumenta- 
tion; toxicological analysis as it relates to pollution. 
Professors Cave and Fresco 


180-313A INTERMEDIATE PHYSICAL CHEN- 
ISTRY I. (3 credits; 3 lectures; Prerequisite: 180- 
223A,B or Chem. 214B). A survey course in 
physical chemistry beyond the introductory level. 
Professor Robertson 


180-323B INTERMEDIATE PHYSICAL CHEN- 
ISTRY Il. (3 credits; 3 lectures; Prerequisite: 180- 
223A,B or Chem. 214A). A survey course in 
physical chemistry with a special emphasis on 
spectroscopy. 

Professor Simkin 


180-331A INORGANIC CHEMISTRY OF THE 
SOLID STATE. (3 credits; 3 lectures: Prerequisites: 
180-110A and 120B or equivalents). Primarily, but 
not exclusively, for students in the Faculty of Engi- 
neering. Electronic structure and properties of the 
elements in relation to the Periodic Table. The Solid 
State. structure, bonding, magnetic properties of 
metals and alloys. Descriptive chemistry of the met- 
als. 

Professor Harrod 


180-352B STRUCTURAL ORGANIC CHEM- 
ISTRY. (3 credits; 3 lectures: Prerequisite: 180- 
302A,B). For Honours and Major Chemistry 
students. Modern methods of structure determina- 


tion, chemical and spectroscopic techniques;. 


stereochemistry. 
Professor Perlin 


180-353A SURFACE CHEMISTRY. (1 credit: 1 lec- 
ture; Prerequisites: 180-253B and 273A). For Hon- 
Ours and Major Chemistry students. The nature of 
surfaces. The thermodynamics of surfaces. The 
effect of temperature and pressure on surface ener- 
gies. The wetting of solids. Binary liquid systems 
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and the surface excess. Physi- and chemisorption 
of vapours on solids. 
Professor Robertson 


180-356A INTRODUCTORY QUANTUM CHEMIS- 
TRY. (2 credits; 2 lectures: Prerequisites: 180- 
253B, 180-273A, 189-223: Corequisite: 189-315) 
For Honours and Major Chemistry students. A rigor- 
ous mathematical development of quantum 
mechanics up to and including the hydrogen molec- 
ular ion. 

Professor Whitehead 


180-362A,B ADVANCED ORGANIC LABORA- 
TORY. (2 credits; 4 hours: Prerequisite or 
corequisite: 180-302A,B). An advanced laboratory 
of experiments related to the theoretical principles 
and synthetic methods of modern organic 
chemistry 

Professor Farrell and Dr. Finkenbine 


180-363A,B PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY LABORA- 
TORY. (2 credits; 3 hours: Prerequisites: 180-253B 
and 273A). For Honours and Major Chemistry stu- 
dents. Selected experiments to illustrate physico- 
chemical principles. 

Professor Winkler and Dr. Brown 


180-372B SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
(3 credits; 3 lectures; Prerequisites: 180-302A,B) 
Synthetic methods in organic chemistry. 

Professor Harpp 


180-373B MOLECULAR SPECTROSCOPY. (2 
credits; 2 lectures; Prerequisite: 180-356A). For 
Honours and Major Chemistry students. A general 
survey of the principles of molecular spectroscopy, 
including electronic, vibrational, and rotational 
spectroscopy, nuclear and electron spin resonance 
and Mossbauer effect 

Professor Gilson 


180-381A CHEMISTRY OF THE TRANSITION 
ELEMENTS. (3 credits; 3 lectures: Prerequisite: 
180-281A,B). For Honours and Major Chemistry 
students. The history of transition chemistry, coordi- 
nation numbers and geometry, nomenclature and 
symmetry. Crystal field theory will be described and 
applied to problems in spectroscopy, magneto- 
chemistry, thermodynamics and kinetics. Molecular 
orbital theory is applied to carbonyl and organome- 
tallic compounds, 

Professor Butler 


180-383B INTRODUCTORY STATISTICAL 
MECHANICS. (1 credit; 1 lecture: Prerequisite: 
180-356A Corequisite: 180-3738). For Honours and 
Major Chemistry students. Fundamental assump- 
tions of the statistical method, Maxwell-Boltzmann 
distribution law. Ideal monatomic, diatomic and 
polyatomic gases. 

Professor Eu 


180-387D ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. (4 credits: 
1 lecture; 3 hours laboratory and 1 hour tutorial: 
Prerequisites: 180-257D and 253B). For Honours 
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and Major Chemistry students. A rigorous treatment 
of the theory underlying analytical processes; prac- 
tice in selected laboratory techniques, followed by 
an original project. 

Professor Cave 


180-392A,B or D INTEGRATED INORGANIC/ 
ORGANIC LABORATORY. (3 credits; 4 hours; 
Corequisites: 180-381A and 352B). An advanced 
laboratory for Honours and Major Chemistry stu- 
dents. The laboratory uses a modular format of self- 
paced and self-guided instruction. A program of 
modules is selected in consultation with the labora- 
tory staff. The experimental modules consist of pro- 
jects related to the theoretical principles, synthetic 
techniques and instrumental methods used in mod- 
ern organic, inorganic and organometallic chemis- 
try. 

Dr. Finkenbine and Staff 


180-393A,B PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY LABORA- 
TORY. (2 credits; 3 hours; Prerequisites: 180- 
363A,B). For Honours and Major Chemistry 
students. Selected experiments to _ illustrate 
physico-chemical principles more advanced than 
those of 180-363. 

Professor Winkler and Dr. Brown 


180-4028 ADVANCED BIO-ORGANIC CHEMIS- 
TRY. (3 credits; 2 hours lecture, 1 hour seminar per 
week; Prerequisite: 180-302A,B). The application of 
advanced concepts of organic and physical chemis- 
try to biological systems. The properties of amino 
acids, peptides, proteins, enzymes, nucleosides, 
etc., will be discussed and their relationship to bio- 
chemical reactions, the origins of life, coenzymes, 
template syntheses, neurochemistry, etc. 
Professor Belleau 


180-404B BIOPHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. (3 credits; 
3 lectures; Prerequisites: 180-204A and 214B or 
213A,B and 223A,B). Molecular weight determina- 
tion, hydrodynamic and spectroscopic properties of 
biopolymers. The structure and dynamics of biopo- 
lymers and biolgical systems. 

Professors Galley and Meighen (Biochemistry) 


4180-411A AN INTRODUCTION TO RADIOCHEM- 
ISTRY. (3 credits; 3 lectures; Prerequisites: 180- 
204A and 214B or equivalents). The basic concepts 
of nuclear chemistry will be described mainly in a 
qualitative way. Such topics as forces within nuclei, 
theories of nuclear structure, radioactive decay, 
nuclear reactions and fission, particle accelerators 
and reactors, radiocarbon dating, and tracer tech- 
nique will be treated. (Not open to students who 
have taken 180-311A). 

Professor Yaffe 


180-452A PHYSICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: 180-352B). Intended primarily 
for Honours Chemistry students. The correlation of 
theory with physical measurements on organic sys- 
tems; an introduction to photochemistry; solvent 
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and substituent effects on organic reaction rates, 
etc.; reaction mechanisms. 
Professor Edward 


180-455A INTRODUCTORY POLYMER CHEMIS- 
TRY. (3 credits; Prerequisites: 180-213A,B, 
223A,B, 273A). For Honours and Major students. A 
survey course on the structure of polymers, kinetics 
and mechanisms of polymer synthesis; molecular 
weight distributions; polymer configurations and the 
thermodynamics of polymer solutions; rubber, elas- 
ticity, osmometry and viscosity. 

Professor St.Pierre 


180-457A INSTRUMENTAL METHODS OF 
ANALYSIS. (3 credits; 2 lectures and 3 hours labo- 
ratory). For Honours students. Other students with 
permission of the lecturer. Mass spectrometry; gas 
chromatography; infrared spectroscopy, X-ray dif- 
fraction and fluorescence spectrometry; Raman 
spectroscopy; thermal analysis; flame photometry; 
atomic adsorption; activation analysis, polarogra- 
phy. 

Professors Cave, Fresco and Purdy 


180-475A CHEMICAL KINETICS. (3 credits; 3 lec- 
tures; Prerequisite: Chemistry core). Kinetic laws, 
measurement of reactiori rates, transition state and 
collision theory, elementary gas phase reactions. 
Elementary reactions in solution, reaction mecha- 
nisms in solution, reactions on surfaces and in solid 
state. Complex reactions, homogeneous reactions, 
enzyme kinetics, radiodating. 

Professor Grosser 


180-476B QUANTUM CHEMISTRY. (3 credits; 3 
lectures; Prerequisite: Chemistry core). A rigorous 
mathematical survey of various theories of molecu- 
lar structure. 

Professor Whitehead 


180-480A,B FINAL YEAR RESEARCH PROJECT. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite or Corequisite: 180- 
490A,B,D; registration by departmental permission 
only). A course designed to give Honours students 
an optional foretaste of research experience. The 
student will be assigned a project supervisor and a 
research project at the beginning of the session. 
The project will consist of a literature survey, experi- 
mental work, a written research report and an oral 
examination. 

Staff 


180-481B MODERN TOPICS IN INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. (3 credits; Prerequisites: 180-281A,B 
and 381A). Chemistry Honours students only. An 
introduction to areas of current interest in inorganic 
chemistry. 

Staff 


180-482B ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: 180-3528). Intended 
primarily for Honours Chemistry students. Organic 
chemistry of natural products -_ structure, 
synthesis, stereochemistry and biosynthesis. 
Professor Chan 


180-485B SURFACE AND COLLOID CHEMIS- 
TRY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Chemistry core). A 
topical course on the physical chemistry of phase 
boundaries. Topics covered vary from year to year 
and generally include: properties of surfaces; mon- 
olayers; colloidal dispersions: spreading and wet- 
ting phenomena; absorption; translational and 
rotary Brownian motion. 

Professor Mason 


180-487A SELECTED TOPICS IN MODERN ANA- 
LYTICAL CHEMISTRY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
180-387D). Honours Chemistry students. Other stu- 
dents with permission of the lecturer. Current theo- 
ries of aqueous and nonaqueous solutions, with 
application to analytical chemistry; recent advances 
in analytical techniques (topics covered vary from 
year to year and may include chromatography; 
applications of kinetics, solvent extraction and ther- 
mal analysis) with emphasis on their theoretical 
basis. 

Professors Fresco and Cave 


180-490A,B,D FINAL YEAR RESEARCH PRO- 
JECT. (6 credits; 16 hours laboratory; Prerequisite 
or Corequisite: 180-480A,B: Registration by depart- 
mental permission only). For description, see 180- 
480A,B. 

Staff 


180-493A INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL 
THERMODYNAMICS. (2 credits: 2 lectures; Prere- 
quisite: Chemistry core). Fundamental principles of 
Statistical mechanics; microcanonical and canonical 
ensembles; thermodynamic functions of ideal 
gases; theories of solids, chemical equilibria; abso- 
lute reaction rate theory; Van der Waals gases; real 
gases; lattice statistics 

Professor Eu 


180-497B ANALYTICAL SPECTROSCOPY. (3 
credits; 2 lectures and 3 hours laboratory; 
Prerequisite: 180-387D). Not offered in 1977-78 
For Honours Chemistry students. Other students 
with permission of the lecturer. Spectrophotome- 
tric measurements and sources of error. Flame 
photometry, including emission and atomic 
absorption spectral determination of the compos- 
ition and stabilities of organic species in aqueous 
and nonaqueous solvents: Tanabe-Sugano 
diagrams. 

Professors Fresco and Cave 


180-577B ELECTROANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
(3 credits; 2 lectures and 4 hour laboratory. Regis- 
tration by departmental permission only). The appli- 
cation of electroanalytical techniques including 
polarography, coulometry and chronopotentiome- 
try, to inorganic, organic and biochemical analysis. 
(Not open to students who have taken 180-477A). 
Professor Purdy 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


COMPUTER SCIENCE (308) 


Professors — G. MARSAGLIA’ (Director, School of 
Computer Science); (on leave) ); W.D. THORPE 
Associate Professors — T.H. MERRETT; M.M. NEW- 
BORN (Acting Director); C.C. PAIGE: G.F.G. RAT- 
ZER 

Assistant Professors — K. ANANTHA; D.J. BUR- 
RAGE; N. FRIEDMAN; N. HORSPOOL: S. LAM; N. 
MAROVAC; G.T. TOUSSAINT 

Lecturers - Q. BUI-DUY; M. COHEN: A. GREEN- 
BERG; G. KLINESEK 


Burnside Hall: 805 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, P.Q., H3A 2K6. 

Second floor. 

Departmental Office. (undergraduate activities). 
Room 229 Telephone: 392-8275. 


Computer science is less than 30 years old, and 
in this short time has become a field of broad 
practical and theoretical importance. The creators 
of electronic calculating machines during the last 
world war solved many scientific computational 
problems, and rapid growth of computational 
numerical analysis followed. Mathematical tech- 
niques found applications beyond scientific and 
engineering problems, creating the new field of 
operations research. Computers began to be put 
to uses of such complexity that describing the 
problems became more difficult than the computa- 
tions themselves. Instructing the computer 
became the specialized discipline of program- 
ming. Programmers needed languages to commu- 
nicate with the machine and Operating systems to 
control it, and the field of software was born. The 
discovery of non-numerical uses of computers led 
to fields as diverse as large scale data 
processing, information retrieval and artificial 
intelligence. On the theoretical side, the problems 
and applications of computers have created areas 
of study in the theory of formal languages, the 
theory of automata and the theory of computation. 

Undergraduate courses in the School of Com- 
puter Science provide the fundamentals necessary 
for careers in is field. Students with undergraduate 
training in Computer Science have available a wide 
range of job opportunities. They are needed, for 
example, to help automate libraries, the postal sys- 
tem, traffic flow, assembly line processes and medi- 
cal record keeping. Training, aimed at preparing 
Students for such diverse careers, is provided at 
McGill on the two IBM 370/158 computers and on 
the smaller PDP 11/45 and PDP 11/20 belonging to 
the School of Computer Science. 

Some graduate courses in Computer Science are 
available to suitably qualified senior undergradu- 
ates. For further information, see the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research announcement. 

The School of Computer Science offers under- 
graduate programs in the Faculty of Science: a Fac- 
ulty Program in Mathematics and Computer Science 
and a Minor Program in Computer Science. 
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Special programs involving Computer Science 
are also available in the Faculties of Management 
and Engineering. For further details, the Announce- 
ments of these Faculties should be consulted. 


FACULTY PROGRAM 


For details concerning the Faculty Program in Math- 
ematics and Computer Science, see page 143 


MINOR IN COMPUTER SCIENCE 


The Computer Science Minor may be taken in con- 
junction with any program in the Faculty of Science 
(with the exception of the Faculty Program in Mathe- 
matics and Computer Science) with the approval of 
the Adviser of the main program and the School of 
Computer Science. At the time of registration in 
his/her final year, a student must declare his/her 
intent to receive a Computer Science Minor and 
approval must be given to the particular sequence 
of courses the student wishes to call his/her Com- 
puter Science Minor. 


Requirements: (24 credits) 


Computer Science 308-200 or 220, 210, 300 or 
302, 315. Plus 12 credits chosen from any other 
Computer Science course numbered 230 or higher. 

All courses must be passed with a grade of C or 
better. 

Students may receive credit towards their Com- 
puter Science Minor by taking certain approved 
courses outside the School of Computer Science. 
These courses must have a high Computer Science 
content. A student will not be permitted to receive 
more than six credits from such courses. The 
School of Computer Science will establish a list of 
approved courses. A student may be allowed to 
substitute up to six credits in other disciplines if 
he/she has already satisfactorily completed else- 
where courses equivalent to the required Computer 
Science courses. Courses for which substitutions 
may be allowed are Computer Science 308-200 or 
220, 308-210, and 308-230. If a student's Major 
program requires Computer Science courses, up to 
six credits of Computer Science courses may be 
used in fulfilment of both Major and Minor require- 
ments. A student must, however, take a minimum of 
18 credits of approved Computer Science courses 
at McGill specifically towards fulfilment of the 
requirements for the Minor. 


Course Descriptions 


The following courses are introductory and not more 
than one of them may be taken for credit: 
308-100 Primarily for Arts students 
308-200 Primarily for students of Mathematics, 
Physics and Chemistry 
308-220 Primarily for students of Biology, Psy- 
chology and Social Sciences. 
Continuation to other computer science courses is 
possible only from 308-200 or 308-220. 
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308-100A,B INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTING. 
(3 credits; No scheduled lectures; No prerequi- 
sites). An introduction to applications and general 
concepts of computing; introduction to program- 
ming using a selection of features of the program- 
ming language FORTRAN. The course consists of 
modules, containing video tape lectures, module 
booklets, interactive terminal sessions and assign- 
ments to be run on the computer. The student learns 
at his/her own pace. The only formal lecture is held 
in the first week of a new semester. This course is 
primarily for Arts students. 

Staff 


308-200A,B INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTER 
SCIENCE. (3 credits; 2 hours; Prerequisite: 189- 
121A,B or equivalent). Number systems; data rep- 
resentation; algorithm design; FORTRAN; computer 
methods including searching, sorting, solution of 
equations, numerical integration and matrix manipu- 
lation. This course is designed for students in math- 
ematics and the physical sciences. 

Professor Anantha and Staff 


308-210A,B COMPUTER STRUCTURE AND 
ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE PROGRAMMING. (3 
credits: 2 hours; Prerequisite: 308-200A,B or equiv- 
alent). Computer structure, machine instruction 
execution, addressing techniques, and digital repre- 
sentation of data. Symbolic coding and assembly 
systems, macro definition, program segmentation 
and linkage. 

Professors Ratzer and Lam 


308-220A,B DIGITAL COMPUTING FOR STATIS- 
TICAL ANALYSIS. (3 credits; 3 hours; Prerequi- 
site: 166-350A, 189-231A, 204-204A or equivalent). 
The course introduces the student to computers and 
to their uses in the solution of statistical problems. 
Numbers systems, data representation, characteris- 
tics of a high-level programming language (FOR- 
TRAN), methods of computer solution of statistical 
problems, random numbers, games of chance, sim- 
ulation. 

Mr. Cohen 


308-230A,B COMPUTERS IN DATA PROCESS- 
ING. (3 credits; 2 hours, Prerequisite: 308-200A,B 
or equivalent). Uses of computers for data process- 
ing; COBOL; job control language; system utility 
programs; file processing; comparison of lan- 
guages in business-oriented applications. 
Professors Burrage and Lam 


308-300A,B PROGRAMMING LANGUAGES. (3 
credits; 2 hours; Prerequisite: 308-210A,B). A study 
of programming languages including PL/1 and two 
from APL, LISP or SNOBOL. Computer solution of 
non-numerical problems. 

Professor Thorpe 


308-302A A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF PRO- 
GRAMMING LANGUAGES. (3 credits; 3 hours, 
Prerequisites: 308-200A,B and 308-210A,B). A 
study of high-level programming language features 
and concepts including: scope and life-time rules, 


type checking, parameter passing, recursive proce- 
dures, records, modules, structured programming 
and program reliability. The student will be required 
to run programs in at least three of the languages 
covered. These languages will include FORTRAN, 
PL/I, ALGOL, PASCAL, SIMULA 67, SNOBOL, LISP 
and APL. 

Professor Horspool 


308-305A COMPUTER SYSTEM ARCHITEC- 
TURE. (3 credits; 3 hours: Prerequisite: 308- 
210A,B). A functional description of computer 
hardware. Hardware concepts and current 
technology. Memories, buffers, memory hierar- 
chies and dynamic address translation. CPU 
characteristics, performance factors, overlap, 
parallel and pipeline systems. Microprogramming. 
Interrupt mechanism and clocks. Channels, control 
units, input devices including telecommunication 
equipment 

Mr. Greenberg 


308-310B. COMPUTER SYSTEMS AND ORGANI- 
ZATION. (3 credits; 2 hours: Prerequisite: 308- 
305A). Control and scheduling of large information 
processing systems. Operating system software — 
resource allocation, dispatching, processors, 
access methods, job control languages, main stor- 
age management. Batch processing, multiprogram- 
ming, multiprocessing, time sharing. 

Professor Horspool 


308-315A,B INFORMATION STRUCTURES. (3 
credits; 2 hours; Prerequisite: 308-210 A,B; Stu- 
dents with a high grade in 308-200 may be permit- 
ted to register). This course introduces the concepts 
of data storage and develops competence in data 
manipulation. The student is expected to write and 
run his own programs. The course discusses the 
basic types of data structures, their theoretical prop- 
erties and some of their applications. Contents: stor- 
age of arrays, applications to special matrices and 
scientific computation; queues and stacks, applica- 
tions to compiler writing; sorting and searching; 
introduction to list processing and symbolic manipu- 
lation. 

Professor Anantha 


308-320B FILES AND DATA BASES. (3 credits: 2 
hours; Prerequisites: 308-230A,B and 308-315A,B). 
PL/1 language essentials; data sets, files and job 
control language; sequential files: printing, sorting, 
updating, indexed sequential files; direct files: files 
of structured data; data bases. 

Professor Burrage 


308-405B ANALYSIS OF ALGORITHMS. (3 cred- 
its; 3 hours; Prerequisites: 189-218B and 189- 
245A,B, or 189-250A, or equivalent; 308-315 A,B). 
An introduction to techniques for the analysis of 
algorithms and basic methods of improving their 
efficiency. Various problems from engineering 
applications and computer science will be selected 
and efficient algorithms developed for their solution. 
Topics will be selected from: review of data struc- 
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tures, analysis techniques, design techniques; the 
Fast Fourier Transform, exact and polynomial arith- 
metic; matrix multiplication, inversion and decompo- 
sition; selected algorithms on graphs 

Professor Friedman 


308-415B PROGRAMMING LANGUAGE 
STRUCTURE AND COMPILERS. (3 credits; 3 
hours; Prerequisites: 308-210A,B, 308-315A,B; 
and 308-302A). An introduction to the structure of 
programming languages and _ techniques of 
compilation. A study of various programming 
languages and their structures from the point of 
view of implementation. An introduction to 
compilers and compiler writing. The student is 
expected to acquaint himself with the languages 
discussed and with compilation techniques by 
writing and running programs and compiler 
segments. 

Professor Friedman 


308-425B HEURISTIC PROGRAMMING. (3 cred- 
its; 3 hours; Prerequisite: 308-315A,B). This course 
introduces heuristic as opposed to algorithmic con- 
cepts in problem solving, pattern recognition, learn- 
ing and adaptation. The student is expected to write 
and run programs in the above areas. 

Contents: Game trees; programs that play games; 
heuristic search procedures: programs that solve 
problems; learning programs; adaptive programs; 
question answering programs; pattern recognizing 
programs. 

Professor Toussaint 


308-520A DATABASE SYSTEMS. (3 credits: 3 
hours; Prerequisite: permission of instructor, recom- 
mended: 189-318, 308-320). An introduction to 
abstract data structure and to techniques of data- 
base implementation. Topics: review of sentential 
and predicate logic, relational view of data, rela- 
tional calculus, relational algebra, normalization: 
hierarchical and network views of data, implementa- 
tion techniques, existing database systems (chosen 
from: ADABAS, DBTG, IMS, $2000, TOTAL); data 
security and integrity. 

Professor Merrett 


308-573A,B MINI-COMPUTERS. (3 credits: 3 
hours; Prerequisites: 308-210 A,B and permission of 
instructor). Characteristics and internal structure of 
micro and mini-computers. Theoretical concepts 
and properties of assemblers, loaders and simula- 
tors. Assembler and machine languages for small 
computers. System software. Applications for small 
computers. Students will be assigned ‘‘hands-on"’ 
projects. 

Professors Ratzer and Marovac 


CRYSTALLOGRAPHY (186)* 


Room 337, Frank Dawson Adams Building, 3450 
University Street, Montreal, P.Q., H3A 2A7, Tele- 
phone: 392-5840. 
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Most solids, from the minerals of the earth and the 
moon to the proteins and other macromolecular bio- 
logical materials, have a structure that is character- 
ized by a regular triperiodic arrangement of atoms 
and molecules; they are crystalline. Crystallography 
concerns itself with the determination of these inter- 
atomic arrangements and their imperfections as 
well as with the study of the resulting chemical and 
physical properties of crystalline matter. 

Crystallographers find their problems in fields as 
diverse as mineralogy, crystal physics, molecular 
biology, solid state chemistry, materials science, 
group theory, etc. The student's preparation should 
therefore be as sound and broad as possible in the 
fundamentals of science. In the Honours and Major 
programs, which are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Geological Sciences, a student takes more 
chemistry than the physics student, and more phys- 
ics and mathematics than the chemistry student. In 
addition, the student at the undergraduate level will 
be taught morphological and structural crystallogra- 
phy, symmetry, crystal chemistry, the techniques of 
X-ray diffraction, and optical crystallography. 

Students successfully completing the crystallog- 
raphy program may proceed to graduate studies in 
crystallography, where they may specialize in the 
physical, the chemical, or the biological aspects of 
the subject. This training will prepare crystallogra- 
phers for careers in basic research and teaching or 
in industry. 


*Crystallography is a part of the Department of 
Geological Sciences. 


MAJOR IN CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 


First year: Geology 186-210B and 211A; 
Chemistry 180-213A,B or -212A,B; Mathematics 
189-222A.B, -223A; Physics 198-219A and -251A 
or -231A,B. (9 additional credits). 


Second year: Geology 186-501B and 312B; 
Mathematics 189-314A,B; Chemistry 180-281A,B; 
Physics 198-346D ; Computer Science 308-200A. 
(9 additional credits). 


Third year: Geology 186-503D, 504B; Mathe- 
matics 189-315A,B; Physics 198-434B, -438B; 
Chemistry 180-381A. (10 additional credits). 


HONOURS IN 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 


Honours students will take the same courses 
required for Major students and will be given 18 
credits of additional course requirements, in closely 
related disciplines, after consultation with their 
adviser. One additional requirement will be the writ- 
ing of a report on a research project carried out in 
186-503D. They must maintain a 2.8 minimum GPA. 
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186-211A CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. (3 credits; 2 
hours lectures, 3 hours laboratory). Lattices, crystal 
systems, point groups, space groups, crystal mor- 
phology (stereographic projection, Wulff net), twin- 
ning, X-ray diffraction applied to powders and single 
crystals (rotation, Weissenberg, precession). Four- 
ier summations (electron density and Patterson), 
approaches to crystal structure determination. 
Professor Donnay 


186-501B CRYSTAL CHEMISTRY. (3 credits; 2 
hours lectures, 1 hour seminar; Prerequisite: Geol- 
ogy 186-211A, 180-213A,B). Discussion of crystal 
structures of important mineral groups, especially 
oxides, sulphides and silicates. Solid solution. Rela- 
tion of structure to morphology and to chemical and 
physical properties of crystalline matter. (Not open 
to students who have taken 186-213A or 186- 
313A). 

Professor Donnay 


186-502B CRYSTAL-STRUCTURE ANALYSIS. 
(2 credits; 2 lectures). Elements of crystallography 
and diffraction physics basic to structure determi- 
nation. Choice of crystal; principles underlying 
photographic and counter methods of collecting 
intensity-data. Data reduction. F2 synthesis. The 
phase problem. Trial and error methods, heavy- 
atom techniques, direct methods. Electron density 
calculation. Refinement of structure. 

Professor Donnay 


186-503D CRYSTAL-STRUCTURE DETERMINA- 
TION. (6 credits; 6 hours laboratory; Prerequisite: 
186-211A, or 502B). Techniques of structure deter- 
mination applied to a research problem. (Not open 
to students who have taken 186-493D). 

Professor Donnay 


186-504B CRYSTAL SYMMETRY. (2 credits; 2 
lectures). Derivation of the 32 crystallographic 
point groups (the geometric crystal classes), 14 
translation groups (the Bravais lattices), 73 
arithmetic crystal classes (isomorphic — with 
symmorphic space groups) and 230 space 
groups. Atomic site symmetry vs. crystal-structure 
symmetry. Effect of solid solutions on crystal 
symmetry. Symmetry information to be gained 
from X-ray diffraction: powder diagrams vs. single- 
crystal patterns. Generalized symmetry applied to 
twinning and magnetic structures. 

Professor Donnay 


EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE (516)* 


516-502A ADVANCED ENDOCRINOLOGY. (3 
credits). This course is designed for U-3 students 
who are in a major or honours program in biology, 
physiology or biochemistry, and for graduate stu- 
dents. The material covers neuroendocrinology, the 
pituitary hormones, the adrenal, testicular and ova- 
rian hormones and control of intermediary metabo- 


lism (insulin and growth hormones). (Not open to 
students who have taken 516-502D). 
Professor Mulay and Staff 


516-503B ADVANCED ENDOCRINOLOGY. (3 
credits). This course is designed for U-3 students 
who are in a major or honours program in biology, 
physiology or biochemistry, and for graduate stu- 
dents. The subjects covered are the thyroid, cate- 
cholamines, calcium metabolism, prostaglandins 
and the role of hormones in growth and develop- 
ment as well as in cancer. The emphasis is on phy- 
siology, biochemistry and regulatory mechanisms, 
(Not open to students who have taken 516-502D). 
Professor Mulay and Staff 


516-507D ADVANCED APPLIED RESPIRATORY 
PHYSIOLOGY. (6 credits; Prerequisite: 552-31 1D). 
Comprehensive coverage of respiratory physiology 
Starting with fundamental principles and proceeding 
to latest developments in the field. Clinical applica- 
tion of physiological processes and their impairment 
in disease states are briefly referred to. Some back- 
ground knowledge of respiratory physiology is 
advisable. (Not open to students who have taken 
552-507D). 

Professor Engel 


516-512A PHYSICAL METHODS IN BIOLOGI- 
CAL RESEARCH. (3 credits; Prerequisites: first 
year calculus and physics, Physiology 311D and/or 
permission of the instructor). Theoretical and practi- 
cal treatment of biomedical instrumentation in 
research (user oriented). Electrical theory, transduc- 
ers, frequency response, amplifiers, stability and 
noise, integrators and differentiators, computerized 
data acquisition. 

Professor Murphy and Staff 


“Experimental Medicine is a division of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine 


GEOGRAPHY (183) 


Professors: — J. BRIAN BIRD; B.J. GARNIER (Chair- 
man); T.L.HILLS; J.T. PARRY 

Associate Professors: — W. ARMSTRONG: M.A. 
CARSON; R.N. DRUMMOND (on leave 1st term 
1977/78); P.G. HOLLAND; J.O. LUNDGREN: 
B.H. MASSAM; T.R.MOORE; S.H. OLSON; E. 
WADDELL; R.C. ZIMMERMANN 

Assistant Professors; — J. BRADBURY; J.J. DRAKE: 
G.O. EWING; W.B. KEMP; J.E. LEWIS: L. 
MULLER-WILLE 

Honorary Professor — F.B. MULLER 


Burnside Hall 

805 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, P.Q. H3A 2K6. 
Department Chairman, 

Room 510, Telephone: 392-5700. 


General inquiries at Departmental Office, 
Room 513, Telephone: 392-5700. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Geography is a discipline which bridges the gap 
between Science and Arts subjects. Its central 
theme is the study of man and the processes which 
affect him in his physical and social environments. 
Both a specialist and an interdisciplinary approach 
are open to students, who, while taking several 
courses in common, may proceed towards either 
the B.Sc. or B.A. degrees. 

The challenges facing students in geography and 
the areas for investigation are wide ranging. Current 
projects involving undergraduate students include: 

A mathematical analysis of air travel in Canada. 

Land use, soils and water quality in Quebec. 

Weather and human comfort in Montreal. 

Social and economic utilization of Arctic 
resources. 

Location of health and welfare facilities for urban 
planning. 

Tourism and recreational land use in developed 
and developing countries. 

Graduates have found career opportunities in 
accordance with their level of specialization and 
interests. Many segments of industry, and all levels 
of education and government employ students 
trained in geography. The Federal Departments of 
Environment, Energy, Mines and Resources, Urban 
Affairs, External Affairs, Regional Economic Expan- 
sion, and those dealing with Parks, Native Peoples 
and Land Use have areas where geographers may 
find applications for their skills. Some jobs are in the 
remote or wilderness areas of various countries, but 
others are in the offices and laboratories of large 
urban centres. Within these careers, specialization 
may be very diverse, and include climatology, 
regional and city planning, industrial location, air 
photo interpretation or map analysis, and cultural 
and biological problems in regional development. 

The interaction of man with various aspects of his 
environment is seen in the emphasis given to the 
interaction throughout many of the courses and pro- 
grams offered in the department. Some courses, 
however, focus on a range of local, regional and 
world problems, such as air and water quality, or 
food/population and economic development rela- 
tionships. In others the emphasis is on the study of 
physical, economic and cultural processes ina geo- 
graphical framework. Other courses centre upon 
methods of geographical analysis. 

Courses in the Geography Department are infor- 
mally organized into sequences such as the follow- 
ing: 

World Problems: 183-110A, -112B, -346B 

Urban: 183-216A, -217B, -314A, -316A, -331A, 
-412B 

Economic: 183-311B, -313A, -315B, -319A, 
-410D, -411A, -415B 

Cultural-Ecological: 183-214A, -215B, -300B, 
-317A, -345B, -403B, -414A. 

Physical Geography: 183-113B, -203D, -325A, 
-499F 

Geomorphology: 183-271A, -272B, -453B 

Hydrology: 183-322A, -327B 

Climatology: 183-321B, -324A, -422B, -423A 
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Biogeography and Soils: 183-302D, -305A, 
-307B, -451DA, 

Regional: 183-309A, -310A, -326B, -401A 

Technical: 183-201B, -202A, -306B, -308A, 
-833A, -351B, -482D, -484D 
(Cartography, Air Photo, Statistical Analysis, 
Research Methods). 

Combinations of these sequences may be fol- 
lowed leading to either B.A. Honours and Major in 
Geography (see Arts section) or B.Sc. Faculty Pro- 
grams, Honours and Major in Geography as 
described below. 


FACULTY PROGRAMS 


For details see Faculty Programs, page 143. 

There are no specific prerequisites to these fac- 
ulty programs; courses that should be taken in U1 
are marked with an asterisk. Any deficiencies in 
background should be taken concurrently as one of 
the optional selections. 

Advising: For information on advising and further 
course details please contact Burnside Hall, Room 
513, Telephone 392-5700. 


MAJOR IN GEOGRAPHY 


Students are required to take a minimum of 42 cred- 
its in Geography and 12 credits drawn from 
approved courses in the departments of Biology, 
Geology, Meteorology, Physics and from the Fac- 
ulty of Engineering. 

Advising: For information on advising and further 
course details please contact Burnside Hall, Room 
513, Telephone 392-5700. 

First year: Geography 183-201B, -202A, -203D, 
and 6 credits in Arts Geography. 

Second year: Geography 183-271A and -272B, 
-B51A. 

Third year: Geography 183-321B or -324A or 
-422B, -451D and -306B or -308A. 


HONOURS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Advising: For information on advising and further 
course details please contact Burnside Hall, Room 
513, Telephone 392-5700. 

All Honours students take a basic group of 
courses in Geography. In addition they may take a 
comprehensive program in Physical Geography, or 
choose an area of specialization. At present, spe- 
cialized options are offered in Biogeography, Clima- 
tology and Geomorphology. 

All four B.Sc. Honours programs involve comple- 
tion of 60 credits of approved geography courses 
(including a 6-credit research course), 9 optional 
non-geography credits from a list of approved 
courses in ancillary fields, and a balance (of 21 
credits) of electives. The following lists specify those 
courses which are compulsory in these programs. A 
detailed description of each program, with all 
approved courses, is available from the departmen- 
tal office, Room 513, Burnside Hall. 
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Core Courses 


(a) PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Geography 201B, 202A, 203D, 271A (or 2728), 
302D, 305A, 306B, (or 308A), 321B or -324A or 
-422B, 322A, 325A, 351B, 484D 


(b) SPECIALIZED OPTIONS IN BIOGEOGRA- 
PHY, CLIMATOLOGY AND GEOMOR- 
PHOLOGY 

Geography 201B, 202A, 203D, 271A (or 272B), 
306B (or 308A), 321B, 351B, 451D, 484D 


PREREQUISITES 


There are no prerequisites in geography for 
entrance to the Major or Honours B.A. or B.Sc. in 
Geography. Arts students should include six credits 
of mathematics in their CEGEP or pre-university pro- 
grams. Students who have completed college or 
pre-university geography courses fully equivalent to 
those at first year university may substitute other 
approved courses as part of their Major or Honours 
programs. 


INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


Students intending to continue in physical 
geography should enrol in Geography 183-203D. 
Those students who have not taken physical 
geography or earth sciences at the College level, 
and those students who do not intend to continue 
further in physical geography are recommended 
to take Geography 183-113B (a treatment of 
physical geography at the global scale). 

Students seeking an overview of world geo- 
graphic problems, and not necessarily wishing to 
continue in geography, are recommended to take 
Geography 183-110A, 112B and/or 113B. 


Course Descriptions 


183-110A GEOGRAPHICAL PERSPECTIVES 
ON WORLD ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS. (3 
credits; 2 hours and conference). Introduction to 
geography as nature and man in a spatial context. 
An integrated approach to environmental systems 
and the human organization of them from the 
viewpoint of spatial relationships and processes. 
Special attention to major world problems, for 
example: the expanding Sahara, the disappear- 
ance of tropical forests, food shortages, North 
American water shortages, demands on energy 
resources, and the development of Arctic 
resources. (Not open to students who have taken 
183-111D). 

Professors Bird and Hills 


183-112B GEOGRAPHY OF CONTEMPORARY 
WORLD PROBLEMS. (3 credits; 2 hours and con- 
ference). Geographic perspectives on major con- 
temporary world problems with an emphasis upon 
cultural-political background. A consideration of the 
world's increasingly adverse population-resource 
ratio, environmental deterioration, problems of 


energy supply, uncontrolled urbanization and the 
increasing disparity between the developed and the 
developing realms. (Not open to students who have 
taken 183-111D). 

Professors Hills and Armstrong 


183-113B AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. (3 credits: 2 hours and laboratory). 
An introductory description and explanation of the 
physical processes and properties of the earth's 
atmospheric systems and the continents of the 
earth. Energy at work in the atmosphere and oceans 
and at the surface, and the resulting world pattern of 
physical environments; the interrelationships of nat- 
ural phenomena within these environments, (Not 
open to students who have taken 183-11 1D). 
Professor Bird 


183-201B INTRODUCTION TO CARTOGRAPHY 
AND AIR-PHOTO INTERPRETATION. (3 credits; 
1 hour plus laboratory periods). The basic principles 
and technical skills used in Cartography and the 
interpretation of air photos for the presentation and 
analysis of spatially distributed data Thematic maps 
and the communication of ideas in map form. 
Professor Drummond 


183-202A INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHICAL 
ANALYSIS. (3 credits; 2 hours and conference). An 
introduction to the application of statistical tech- 
niques to the description, analysis and presentation 
of spatially distributed data. 

Professor Massam 


183-203D AN INTRODUCTION TO ENVIRON- 
MENTAL STUDIES. (6 credits; 2 hours and 
conference). Geographical problems and themes 
in environmental studies. The major environmental 
processes and the interaction between the 
components (the atmosphere, lithosphere and 
biosphere). Examination of Man's impact on the 
environment, and its consequences. 

Professors Drake, Holland and Staff 


183-214A CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY. (3 credits; 2 
hours and conference; Prerequisite: A first year 
course in Geography or Earth Science or -203D). 
Relationships between environment, technology 
and society: the concept of a man-environment (or 
ecological) system. Identification of the principal 
Stages and processes of cultural evolution. 
Professor Hills 


183-215A THIRD WORLD URBAN CULTURAL 
GEOGRAPHY. (3 credits). Urban cultural phenom- 
€na in the Third World’. Topics for 1977/78:.urban 
demography of developing countries, migration, 
polyethnic cities, their geopolitics and communica- 
tions systems. 

Professors Olson and Thornton 


183-216A GEOGRAPHY OF LOCATION. (3 cred- 
its; 2 hours and conference). Introduction to the 
geographic organization of economies. Examination 
of the basic theoretical principles that explain the 
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spatial organization of agriculture, industry and 
Cities. 
Professors Ewing and Bradbury 


183-217B INTRODUCTION TO URBAN GEOG- 
RAPHY. (3 credits; 3 hours: Prerequisite: An intro- 
ductory geography course at the college level or 
equivalent). The internal spatial structure of the city 
and related processes are analysed in terms of land 
Uses, population density, social and economic char- 
acteristics of the population, travel patterns and 
household migration. Trends in urbanization and 
urban growth in Québec and Ontario are examined. 
Professors Olson and Ewing 


183-236A INDIGENOUS PEOPLE OF NORTH 
AMERICA. (3 credits: this is a linked course with 
Anthropology 151-236B). A Survey of North 
American Indians and Inuit cultures from an 
ecological and ethnographic perspective. Discus- 
sion of adaptations to the North American 
environment from earliest origins and an analysis 
of the traditional patterns of life and of the process 
of cultural change occurring within selected 
environmental zones. (Not open to students who 
have taken 151-236D or 183-336D) 


183-271A TERRAIN ANALYSIS |. (3 credits; 2 
hours and conference/laboratory; Prerequisite: A 
course in physical geography or equivalent). A sys- 
tematic treatment of the geomorphology of areas of 
folding, faulting, intrusion and vuleanism and their 
response to weathering and erosion. 

Professors Bird and Parry 


183-272B TERRAIN ANALYSIS II. (3 credits; 2 
hours and conference/laboratory; Prerequisite: A 
course in physical geography or equivalent). A sys- 
tematic treatment of the geomorphology of areas 
dominated by gradational processes: glacial and 
periglacial, fluvial and mass-wasting, coastal and 
marine, aeolian and arid 

Professor Parry 


183-300B GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF CUL- 
TURAL ADAPTATION. (3 credits; 2 hours and 
conference; Prerequisite: 183-214A or permission 
of the instructor). Study of the dynamic processes 
that structure the relationship between man, culture 
and environment. The role of energy and informa- 
tion for adaptive processes will be analysed within 
the context of urban and non-urban societies. Spe- 
Cific attention will focus on the ecological aspects of 
human nutrition and environmental health. 
Professor Thornton 


183-302D ENVIRONMENT: ECOSYSTEMS AND 
MAN. (6 credits; 3 hours: Prerequisite: 183-203D 
Or 177-111A or permission of instructor. Field 
work is emphasized). An ecological analysis of 
the physical and_ biotic components of the 
environment, with emphasis on the scientific, 
technological, institutional and other aspects of 
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environmental degradation and restoration. Prac- 
tical resource management in collaboration with 
local government and industry. 

Professor Zimmermann 


183-305A THE GEOGRAPHY OF SOILS. (3 cred- 
its; 2 hours and laboratory; Prerequisite: An intro- 
ductory course in physical geography or geology or 
biology). Discussion of main properties of soils; 
principles of soil formation and classification; major 
soil types of the world; soil survey techniques. 
Professor 


183-306B ADVANCE!) CARTOGRAPHY. (3 cred- 
its; 1 hour and laboratory periods; Prerequisite: 183- 
201B or permission of instructor). Analysis and 
interpretation of thematic and topographic maps. 
Their application to selected problems in physical 
and cultural geography, design and compilation of 
maps for geographic communication, map repro- 
duction and computer mapping. 

Professor Drummond 


483-307B SOILS AND LAND UTILIZATION. (3 
credits; 2 hours and conference/laboratory; 
Prerequisite: 183-305A or permission of 
instructor). Principles of land utilization and crop 
growth; case studies of the influence of soils on 
_land use in selected environments. (Not given in 
1977-78). 

Professor Moore 


183-308A AIR PHOTO INTERPRETATION AND 
REMOTE SENSING. (3 credits; 1 hour and labora- 
tory periods; Prerequisite: 183-201A, or permission 
of instructor). The principles of air photo interpreta- 
tion and remote sensing of the environment, appli- 
cations to urban problems, geomorphology, land 
use and inventory of natural resources. Elementary 
photogrammetry and field work. 

Professor Parry 


183-309A. CANADA: ITS GEOGRAPHIC FOUN- 
DATIONS. (3 credits; 2 hours and conference). An 
introduction to the geography of Canada. A compre- 
hensive geographical interpretation of Canada's 
salient physical and human characteristics, includ- 
ing landscapes and their evolution, climate, vegeta- 
tion, man/land relationships and socio-economic 
attributes of the population. (Not open to students 
who have taken 183-301D). 

Professors Bird and Thornton 


183-310B GEOGRAPHY OF THE CARIBBEAN. (3 
credits; 2 hours and conference). The nature, per- 
ception and management of Caribbean resources 
will be described and analysed from the point of 
view of historical factors, cultural diversity, and polit- 
ical organization. Models of economic development 
and attempts at regional organization will be consid- 
ered. 

Professor Hills 


183-311B GEOGRAPHIC ATTRIBUTES OF THE 
CANADIAN ECONOMY. (3 credits; 2 hours and 
conference). Prerequisite: 183-309A, or an intro- 
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ductory geography course, OF permission of instruc- 
tor). A geographic interpretation of the Canadian 
growth experience. The evolution of Canadian eco- 
nomic regionalism considered in relation to natural 
resources, agriculture, urbanism and industrializa- 
tion. Some effects of the American participation in 
the Canadian economy. Regional disparities and 
contemporary urban problems. (Not open to stu- 
dents who have taken 183-301D). 

Professor Bradbury 


183-312A THE GEOGRAPHY OF CHINA. (3 cred- 
its; 2 hours and conference). A general overview of 
the Chinese landscape. Special topics will focus on 
the distribution and growth of population, the remo- 
delling of agricultural organization since 1949, 
changes in the industrial sector and spatial pattern 
of industry, and transportation networks. (Not given 
in 1977/78). 

Professor 


183-313A GEOGRAPHY OF RECREATION. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: Introductory course in either 
human or physical geography or permission of 
instructor). The development of the phenomenon of 
modern recreation and its geographic characteris- 
tics. Outdoor recreation in different forms, with spe- 
cial attention to changing land requirements, both 
on urban and regional scale levels, including the 
development of park systems, structure and distri- 
bution of the recreation service industry and 
selected institutional recreational systems. Empha- 
sis will be given to the greater Montreal region 
through field work-oriented term assignments. 
Professor Lundgren 


183-314A INTERMEDIATE URBAN GEOGRA- 
PHY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 183-216A or 217B or 
permission of instructor). A review of selected top- 
ics relating to urban policy making, social justice; 
provision of public goods; public finance; infras- 
tructure planning and impact studies. An examina- 
tion of spatial interaction analysis, including gravity 
and space preference models of passenger and 
commodity flows, shopping trips and migration 
flows; planning applications. An_ introduction to 
urban environmental perception. 

Professor Ewing 


183-315B GEOGRAPHY OF TOURISM. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: Introductory course in either human or 
physical geography or permission of instructor). 
Geographic characteristics of tourist travelling, 
including changing tourist attractions, touristic 
mobility, tourist travel components and, the modern 
integrated tourist travel system, tourism and 
regional economic development, especially in Third 
World economics. 

Professor Lundgren 


183-316B CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL GEOG- 
RAPHY. (3 credits; 2 hours and conference; Prere- 
quisite: 183-202B or permission of instructor). The 
study of the spatial dimensions of political activities 


at the local and national levels: the principles of 
urban government reforms. 
Professor Massam 


183-317A THEMES IN TROPICAL REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 183-214). 
Several geographic themes are considered in the 
context of a selected region: nature of responses to 
population pressure on resources, regional trading 
(ancient and modern), cultural constraints in the 
modernization of the traditional economies, rural- 
urban migration and urbanization. 

Professor Armstrong 


183-318B SPATIAL ANALYSIS OF MANUFAC- 
TURING. (3 credits: 2 hours and conference; Prere- 
quisites: 183-216A; or by permission of instructor). 
Geographic analysis of manufacturing industry with 
emphasis on spatial concentration in manufacturing 
and the problem of generating industrial growth in 
disadvantaged areas. (Not given 1977-78). 
Professor 


183-319A GEOGRAPHY OF ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 183-214A, 216A 
or 217B or by permission of instructor). Analysis of 
the role of geography in the field of economic devel- 
opment, growth and development theories on differ- 
ent geographic scale levels: behaviour of selected 
economic activities in change process; regional 
economic development in relation to changing 
resource utilization; development planning. 
Professors Lundgren and Bradbury 


183-321B CLIMATIC ENVIRONMENTS. (3 cred- 
its; Prerequisite: 183-203D or Meteorology 210D or 
instructor's permission). Scope of climatology, 
physical, dynamic and applied. The earth/atmo- 
sphere system, radiation and energy balances, gov- 
erning meteorological processes. Movement and 
circulation of the atmosphere on a local and global 
scale. Resulting weather systems 

Professors Garnier and Lewis 


183-322A HYDROLOGY (3 credits: 2 hours and 
laboratory/conference: Prerequisites: 183-203D or 
equivalent). Quantitative, experimental study of the 
principles governing the movement of water at or 
near the earth's surface 

Professor Drake 


183-324A BIOCLIMATOLOGY. 3 credits; Prere- 
quisite: 183-203D or Meteorology 210D or permis- 
Sion of instructor). Climatic classification and 
weather systems. Influence of climate on plants, ani- 
mals, and man. Water balance and its application in 
agriculture and water resource analysis. Principles 
of physiological climatology; calculation of wind 
chill, effective temperature, and comfort indices. 
Application of physiological climatology to human 
affairs, e.g. health, urban planning, and house 
design. 

Professor Lewis 
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183-325A PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF QUE- 
BEC. (3 credits). An account of the development of 
the present natural environment of Québec with par- 
ticular attention to changes following the retreat of 
the Laurentide Ice Sheet. Discussion of contempo- 
rary processes, resources and problems will pro- 
vide a background for 183-326B. Field work. 
Professor Carson 


183-326B HUMAN GEOGRAPHY OF QUEBEC. (3 
credits; 2 hours and conference). A geographical 
interpretation of selected social, economic and 
political problems of contemporary Québec; ethnic- 
ity, demography, urbanization, regional disparities, 
economic marginality, with the purpose of segregat- 
ing elements unique to Québec from the more uni- 
versal aspects that pervade them 

Professor Waddell 


183-3278 WATER RESOURCES AND LAND 
USE. (3 credits; 2 hours and laboratory; Prerequi- 
site: 183-203D or 322A or permission of instructor). 
An introduction to the applications of the principles 
of hydrology to the development and management 
of water resources; the constraints imposed by nat- 
ural systems on man’s activities in rural and urban 
environments and the economic costs and benefits 
of modifying these constraints 

Professor Drake 


183-331B URBAN SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: 183-214A or 216A or permis- 
sion of instructor). Social space and social time. The 
reflection of social structure in the spatial organiza- 
tion of the city. Historical perspective on changing 
personal mobility, life cycle, family structure and 
work organization. The appropriation and alienation 
of urban spaces. 

Professors Olson and Thornton 


183-333A MONTREAL URBAN FIELD STUDIES. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: An introductory geography 
course or permission of instructor). Encounters with 
social and physical environments of Montreal. A 
phenomenology of the city. This course has a 
modular organization with weekly individual field 
exploration by class members 

Professor Olson 


183-345B THE GEOGRAPHICAL ROOTS OF 
IDENTITY. (3 credits: Prerequisite: a 200-level 
course in human geography or permission of 
instructor). Introduction to ethnicity, minority 
groups, minority space and_ plural societies, 
focusing on contemporary resurgence of ethnic 
identity at various levels — the city, regional and 
national movements. Geographical focus on urban 
America, Francophone America (Québec, Acadie, 
Louisiana) and Western Europe. 

Professors Waddell and Olson 


183-346A GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. (3 credits; 2 
hours plus conference: Prerequisite: A university 
level geography course and permission of the 
instructor). The principles and practice of political 
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geography at the world and international level. Geo- 
graphical factors and relationships influencing politi- 
cal events and decision making. 

Professor Miiller-Wille 


183-351B GEOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS AND 
QUANTITATIVE METHODS. (3 credits, 3 hours; 
Prerequisite: 183-202A or permission of instructor). 
Basic conditional probability theory, urn schemes, 
occupancy problems, theoretical probability distri- 
butions, sampling theory and univariate statistical 
inference, multiple regression and one-and two-way 
analysis of variance. 

Professors Holland and Ewing 


183-401A GEOGRAPHY OF NORTHERN 
LANDS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: An introductory 
geography course or 151-236B and 183-236A or 
permission of instructor) An introduction to the far 
northern lands and seas, their resources, peoples, 
economies and future development Commencing 
with the history of Arctic exploration and study of 
northern ecology, the course concludes with 
discussion of contemporary activities in northern 
Canada, Greenland, Scandinavia, the W:S.0-Ri 
and Alaska. (Not open to students who have 
taken 183-402D). 

Professors Bird and Milller-Wille 


183-403B NORTHERN CULTURAL SYSTEMS. (3 
credits; Prerequisite 183-236A and 151-236B or 
401A or permission of instructor). An analysis of the 
evolution and present pattern of Inuit adaptation. 
Problems of northern development and cultural 
change are viewed from an ecological and cross- 
cultural perspective. Man environment relationships 
will be modelled and the processes associated with 
maintaining and changing these relationships will be 
analyzed. (Not open to students who have taken 
183-402D). 

Professor Miiller-Wille 


183-410D THE GEOGRAPHY OF UNDERDEVEL- 
OPMENT. (6 credits, Prerequisite: 183-214A; Core- 
quisites: 183-310A and/or -312A and/or 
-318B). An examination of the concept of underde- 
velopment from the viewpoint of geography. In this, 
the cultural, political and economic mechanisms 
and manifestations of underdevelopment and the 
responses to it, will be considered in different areas 
of the world. The two major sections of the course 
will centre on: A) A study of the rise of industrial 
capitalism, its historical evolution and spread geo- 
graphical in the past two centuries with special ref- 
erence to the past thirty years. This will serve as an 
introduction to: B) A consideration of underdevelop- 
ment, its position within the dominant world eco- 
nomic system, and an analysis of its functioning in 
socio-cultural and geopolitical terms. 

Professor Armstrong 


183-411B GEOGRAPHY OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 183-216A or per- 
mission of instructor). Geographic patterns of inter- 
national trade, regional resource base and trade 
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generation. Trade systems. The foreland-hinterland 
concept, commodity innovation, geographic diffu- 
sion and range. This course is given in alternate 
years: not given in 1977/78. 

Professor Lundgren 


183-412B ADVANCED URBAN GEOGRAPHY. (3 
credits; 2 hours and conference; Prerequisites: 183- 
216A and 351A or permission of instructor). Strate- 
gies for solving location-allocation problems; on 
planes and networks; static and dynamic models; 
applications to selected urban problems. The appli- 
cation of computerized algorithms in solving these 
problems is stressed. 

Professor Massam 


183-414B TROPICAL ENVIRONMENTS AND 
ADAPTATIONS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 183- 
203D and 214A or permission of instructor). A 
consideration of the geographically significant 
cultural, physical and biological characteristics of 
tropical ecosystems — rain forest, savanna, arid 
and highland. An analysis of the principal adaptive 
systems, of the natural hazards to which such 
systems are subject, and of the local and external 
responses to the hazards. (Not open to students 
who have taken 183-304B). 

Professors Hills and Waddell 


183-415B TOURISM RESOURCES: A GEO- 
GRAPHIC ANALYSIS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
183-313A or -315B). The regional tourism resource 
in a changing society; resource composition, utiliza- 
tion and management of the tourist region; special 
emphasis on geographic components of develop- 
ment strategies for typical resort areas/tourist 
regions within the context of international and inter- 
regional tourist travel systems. 

Professor Lundgren and Staff 


183-422B THE URBAN CLIMATIC ENVIRON- 
MENT. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 183-203D or per- 
mission of instructor). Examination of components 
of the urban radiation-energy budget and its direct 
corollaries — the urban temperature and wind fields. 
Air pollution is considered as a man-made perturba- 
tion affecting the natural conditions of the atmos- 
phere. Methods of energy balance and air pollution 
diffusion modelling. Land-use planning in associa- 
tion with climatic and pollution effects. Implications 
of building climatology. 

Professor Lewis 


183-423A MICROCLIMATOLOGY. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: Intended for U3 students with a good 
science background and at least one course in 
climatology or meteorology; permission of the 
instructor is required). A detailed examination of 
energy and mass exchange at/or near the earth's 
surface, emphasizing radiative, heat, moisture and 
momentum transfers. Methods of measurement 
based on energy balance, water balance, and 
turbulent transport theory. Models of potential and 
actual evaporation and their use in predicting soil 


moisture and plant productivity. Examples drawn 
from natural, agricultural, and urban environments. 
Professors Lewis and Garnier 


183-451D BIOGEOGRAPHY. (6 credits: Prerequi- 
site: 183-203D or 302D or permission of instructor, 
for students in continuation or honours biological 
science). Study of life according to its environmental 
and spatial relationships with emphasis on plants 
The interaction, geographical distribution, domesti- 
cation and economic utility of biota in the regional 
setting. 

Professor Holland 


183-453B APPLIED GEOMORPHOLOGY. (3 cred- 
its; 2 hours lecture and laboratory, Prerequisite: a 
previous Course in geomorphology or permission of 
instructor). An examination of the role of the geo- 
morphologist in the solution of environmental prob- 
lems, the planning of environmental changes, and 
the detection and utilization of environmental 
resources. 

Professor Carson 


183-481B EVOLUTION OF MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY. (3 credits; for Honours and Joint Honours and 
Major students in Geography only). A review of the 
historical development of geography as a separate 
discipline and a systematic analysis of the main 
branches of modern geography with emphasis on 
the theoretical and methodological developments 
during the last fifty years. 

Professors Thornton and Bradbury 


183-482D RESEARCH AND READING COURSE 
IN GEOGRAPHY. (6 credits; for final year B.A. 
Honours or Joint Honours in Geography only). An 
advanced course designed to familiarize the 
student with contemporary research and writing in 
the various aspects of geography. An essay or 
undergraduate thesis will be required to complete 
the requirements of this course. 

Staff 


183-484D RESEARCH AND READING COURSE 
IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. (6 credits: for final 
year B.Sc. Honours or Joint Honours in Geography 
only). An advanced course designed to familiarize 
the student with contemporary research and writing 
in the various aspects of physical geography. An 
essay or undergraduate thesis will be required to 
complete the requirements of the cqurse. 

Staff 


183-490D INDEPENDENT STUDIES IN GEOG- 
RAPHY. (3 credits; open to U3 Geography Major 
Students only; Prerequisite: projects must be 
arranged individually with instructors before regis- 
tration). Research or reading projects permitting 
independent study under the guidance of a staff 
member specializing in the field of interest. 

Staff 
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183-499G THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE SUBARCTIC: SCHEFFERVILLE FIELD 
CAMP. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 183-203D or 
325A). An introduction to the physical geography 
of the Sub-Arctic with emphasis on the applica- 
tions of field methods to the description and 
measurement of phenomena and_ processes. 
Students will undertake projects concerned with 
topics such as permafrost and frozen ground 
phenomena. Based at the McGill Sub-Arctic 
Research Laboratory, Schefferville. Preregistration 
required in April of U2 year for September of U3 
year; contact Prof. J.J. Drake 

Staff 


Summer Session 


The following courses will be given during the 1977 
Summer Session. Other courses will be offered in 
summer of 1978. 

Geography 183-311L, Geographic Attributes of 
the Canadian Economy; 315L, Geography of Tour- 
ism, 314C, Intermediate Urban Geography; 360C, 
Comparative Urban Geography; 183-404C, Con- 
temporary Geography. 


GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES (186) 


Professors — G. DONNAY; J.A. ELSON: E.W 
MOUNTJOY; V.A. SAULL; C.W. STEARN: J.-S. 
STEVENSON 

Associate Professors — R. DOIG (Chairman); P.R. 
EAKINS; R.H. GRICE; R. HESSE; W.H. MacLEAN: 
R.F. MARTIN; G.R. WEBBER 

Assistant Professors — D. FRANCIS; A.J. HYNES 

Research Associates — A. BECKER: J.D.H. DON- 
NAY 


Frank Dawson Adams Building, 
3450 University Street 
Montreal, PQ, H3A 2A7 
Departmental Office Room 238, 
Telephone: 392-5730 


Geology is a study of the planet Earth — its compon- 
Sition, structure, behaviour, and history 

Although geologists must have a basic training 
in mathematics, physics, and chemistry, geology 
iS a science in itself dealing with events which 
took place millions of years ago and involved 
masses of continental dimensions. Most geolo- 
gists start their research in the field, collecting 
samples, measuring rock structures, and deter- 
mining their properties with portable instruments. 
In the laboratory they analyse these specimens 
and interpret their measurements, using the 
sophisticated tools of modern science. The forces 
that molded a mountain chain, built a volcano, or 
drifted the continents apart cannot be duplicated 
by man, but the geologist can understand these 
events by analogy with experimental models and 
laboratory investigations of the compositions and 
Strengths of the rocks of the crust of the earth. 
Like most sciences geology has its theoretical and 
practical aspects; geologists are concerned with 
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the origin of our planet and solar system, the 
evolution of its surface, the nature of its interior, 
and the atomic structure of its minerals, as well as 
with the discovery of mineral deposits, the location 
of dam sites, and the prediction of earthquakes. 

Some geoscientists specialize in the application 
of physics to understanding the earth's interior 
(geophysicists), some in investigating the compos- 
ition of the earth ( geochemists), still others in 
finding metals, oil and coal (economic geologists) 
Some study the rocks under the sea (marine 
geologists), some the history of the earth as 
revealed in its sedimentary rocks and fossils 
(stratigraphers and paleontologists), and still 
others study its landforms and surface materials 
(geomorphologists). 

Entrance to the Major and Honours programs is 
through the Science Profile 1 of the Québec 
Collegial curriculum or_its equivalent. Although 
students intending to enter these programs are 
urged to take geology courses available in their 
academic preparation for coming to McGill, such 
courses are not essential to entrance to a 
Geology program. Students at McGill may study 
geology as part of a Faculty program, In the Major 
program, or in the Honours program. The 
Honours program in Geological Sciences is 
designed to prepare the student for graduate work 
and for a career as a professional geologist. All 
programs include electives so that students can 
emphasize an interest in one branch of the 
science. Students interested in geophysics should 
enrol in the Honours or Major program in Solid 
Earth Geophysics. A program in Crystallography is 
also administered through the Department of 
Geological Sciences. Both these programs are 
described under their own sections in_ this 
announcement. 

Geologists are employed by companies 
exploring for minerals and fuels, by government 
agencies such as the Ministére des Richesses 
Naturelles and the Geological Survey of Canada, 
in research laboratories and in universities. They 
work in cities and in Arctic wastelands, in the 
laboratory and in the office, in the deserts and in 
the jungles of developing countries. Canada, a 
country dependent on vast natural resources, 
requires the geologist’s skills for the development 
of the economy. A world facing crises in the 
supply of energy-giving fuels and metals will 
depend increasingly on the geologist for guidance 
in finding new supplies. Mankind faces prog- 
ressive deterioration of his environment by its own 
wastes and requires the knowledge of the earth 
scientist to maintain the quality of life. The 
environmental earth scientist should be a_ fully 
qualified specialist in a fundemental science, who 
is knowledgeable about the implications — for 
society of environmental factors usually dealt with 
in other disciplines. As the frontiers of settlement 
advance into polar and desert regions, man must 
be able to predict the effects of his actions on 
natural processes. 
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The Honours and Major programs in Geology 
include the same ‘“‘core”’ courses. Honours students 
must maintain a cumulative grade point average of 
3.0, a cumulative percentage average of 72%, and 
are subject to certain restrictions in their choice of 
electives as outlined below. 


FACULTY PROGRAMS 


Faculty programs administered in this department 
include Geomorphology, Marine Geology, and 
Palaeobiology. Students interested in these interdis- 
ciplinary fields should consult the departmental 
office to obtain an adviser. 


MAJOR IN GEOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 


Students must inquire at Room 238, Frank Dawson 
Adams Building, telephone 392-5730 to be 
assigned an adviser. 

U1: Geology 186-210B, -211A, -233B, 234A, 
242A, -203B, Chemistry 180-213B. Electives to 
make 30 credits. Students who have taken no gen- 
eral course in geology must take Geology 186- 
201A. Geology 186-231J (Field School |) at the 
close of the session. 

U2. Geology 186-220A, -303A, -310D, -312B, 
332A, -347B; Electives to make 30 credits. Geology 
186-331J (Field School Il) at the close of the ses- 
sion. 

U3: Geology 186-423A, -444D, -445B, -44 1D; 
Electives to make 30 credits. 


HONOURS IN GEOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 


The core courses are the same as those specified 
for the major program but honours students must 
maintain a cumulative grade point average of at 
least 3.0, a cumulative percentage average of at 
least 72%, and in addition choose between the two 
following alternatives: take 186-540A, Geology of 
North America (3 credits) plus another approved 
400 or 500 level course (3 credits) OR write an 
undergraduate thesis (480D, 6 credits). In addition, 
6 of their elective credits must be approved by 
departmental advisers. 

Special arrangements may be made so that stu- 
dents in the Honours program with interests in Geo- 
chemistry, Geophysics, or other interdisciplinary 
areas, may substitute other science courses in this 
program. 


Course Descriptions 


The following courses are without prerequisite and 
could be taken by students in the Faculty of Arts: 
186-201A, -233B, -234A, -242A, and -243B. Other 
courses assume as a prerequisite completion of the 
courses required in the Sciences option of the 
CEGEP curriculum. 


NOTE: 


*Complete descriptions of Courses 186-211A, 
-501B, -502B, -503D, -504B may be found in the 
section on Crystallography 


tComplete descriptions of courses 186-220A, 
-443D, -481D, may be found in the section on Solid 
Earth Geophysics 


186-201A INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. (3 
Credits; 3 lectures; 1 laboratory). Earth's place in the 
universe, moon and planets, minerals and rocks, 
internal structure of the earth, volcanism and earth- 
quakes, evolution of landscapes, mountains and 
continental drift. 

Professor Stearn 


186-203B STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY I. (3 credits; 
2 hours lectures, 3 hours laboratory; Prerequisite 
186-201A). Primary igneous and sedimentary struc- 
tures, attitudes of planes and lines, stress and 
Strain, fracturing of rocks, faulting, homogeneous 
Strain, description and classification of folds, folia- 
tion and lineation, orthographic and stereographic 
Projections. (Not open to students who have taken 
186-303D). 


186-210B INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY. (3 
Credits; 2 hours lecture, 3 hours laboratory; full day 
field trip). Mineralogy of the principal ore and rock- 
forming minerals 

Professor Francis 


186-211A CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. (3 credits) 
Professor Donnay 


186-220A ELEMENTARY EARTH PHYSICS. (3 
credits) 


186-231E FIELD SCHOOL I. (3 credits; two-week 
field school in May) Geological mapping of 
selected areas, preparation of maps, reports from 
field notes, aerial photographs, etc 

Professor Hynes 


186-233B. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY. (3 credits; 3 
lectures or conference). Relative and absolute time 
scales; biostratigraphy, paleontological correlation; 
periods of earth history; evolution of oceans and 
continents through time; sea-floor spreading and 
plate tectonics; paleogeography, paleoclimates: 
major steps in the evolution of life 

Professor Hesse 


186-234A. INTRODUCTORY PALEONTOLOGY. 
(3 credits; 2 lectures and 1 laboratory period). A 
survey of the fossil record. Uses of fossils in dating 
and correlating sedimentary rocks, determining 
ancient environments and in the Study of evolution 
Professor Stearn 


186-242A GEOMORPHOLOGY. (3 credits; 2 lec- 
tures and 1 laboratory period: one day field work in 
October), Weathering, mass wasting, erosional and 
depositional landforms produced by surface proc- 


GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


esses except glaciation (see GEOLOGY 431B): rel 
ationship of topography to lithology and structure. 
Professor Elson 


186-243B ENVIRONMENTAL GEOLOGY. (3 cred- 
its; 2 hours lectures, 1 conference). Not available for 
credit for Major or Honours geology students. Intro- 
duction to the relationship of geological factors to 
the human environment: optimum land and mineral 
use, natural hazards, ground water, engineering 
and urban geology 

Professors Eakins and Grice 


186-303A STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY II. (3 credits; 
2 hours lectures, 3 hours laboratory; Prerequisite: 
186-203B, -231E). Falding mechanisms, polyphase 
deformation, regional structural analysis, rheology, 
Structure of the lithosphere, tectonic features of the 
Crust, orogenesis, theories of orogenesis. (Not open 
to students who have taken 186-303D) 

Professor Hynes 


186-3100 INTRODUCTORY PETROLOGY. (6 
credits; 2 lectures and 3 hours laboratory; Prerequi- 
Site: 186-2108). Integrated survey of igneous, sedi- 
mentary, and metamorphic rocks and processes 
leading to their formation. Emphasis in the labora- 
tory on hand specimen description and classifica- 
tion, supplemented by thin sections 

Professors Hesse, Martin and Mountjoy 


186-312B OPTICAL MINERALOGY. (3 credits: 6 
hours laboratory and relevant in-lab lectures; Prere- 
quisite: 186-210B). Optical properties of nonopaque 
minerals. Minerals in oil immersion mounts and in 
this section are studied in the laboratory 

Professor Francis 


186-331J FIELD SCHOOL II. (3 credits; two-week 
field school in May; 1 lecture per week in 2nd term). 
Geological mapping of selected areas, including 
preparation of maps, sections, and reports from 
field notes, aerial photographs and other data. 
Professor Hesse and Staff 


186-332A. ANALYSIS OF GEOLOGICAL DATA I. 
(3 credits; 3 lectures, computer laboratory and 
problems). Statistical analysis and computing 
methods applied to geological problems 

Professor Doig 


186-3444 ORE MINERALS. (3 credits; 2 lectures, 
3 hours laboratory; Prerequisite: 186-2108). 
Microscopy of ore minerals, including identification, 
interpretation of textures, paragenesis and classifi- 
Cation. 

Professor Stevenson 


186-347B GEOCHEMISTRY OF HIGH TEMPERA- 
TURE PROCESSES. (3 credits; 3 hours lectures; 
Prerequisites: 186-210B, 211A. 310D, Chemistry 
213A or B). Fundamentals of phase equilibria, che- 
mographic methods in petrology, open and closed 
natural systems, partition of elements among min- 
eral phases, distribution patterns of specific ele- 
ments as related to principles of crystal chemistry. 
Professor Martin 
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186-423A IGNEOUS PETROLOGY. (3 credits: 2 
hours lectures, 3 hours laboratory; Prerequisites: 
186-347B, 312B). Physical properties, nucleation, 
crystallization, differentiation and emplacement of 
magmas. Integrated studies on various rock suites. 
(Not open to students who have taken 186-323A) 
Professor Martin 


186-430A GEOLOGY OF ENERGY SOURCES. (3 
credits; 2 lectures and 2 hours laboratory or sem|- 
nar, Corequisite: 186-444D) Properties, origin, 
migration and occurrence of petroleum and natural 
gas. Canadian oil fields. Structural and stratigraphic 
reservoirs and their characteristics. Oil shales, coal, 
peat, radioactive minerals and solar energy 
sources. 

Professor Mountjoy 


186-431B GLACIAL AND PLEISTOCENE GEOL- 
OGY. (3 credits; 2 hours lectures and 1 laboratory 
or lecture period; Prerequisite: 186-242A or permis- 
sion of the instructor). Introductory glaciology and 
glacial geology. The geological record of the Qua- 
ternary Era. 

Professor Elson 


186-433B ANALYSIS OF GEOLOGICAL DATA 1 
(3 credits; 3 hours lectures). Advanced methods of 
statistical analysis applied to geological problems. 
Professor Doig 


186-441D MINERAL DEPOSITS. (6 credits; 2 lec- 
tures and 1 laboratory period; Prerequisite: 186- 
347B). Nature, origin and mode of occurrence of 
deposits of metallic and of important non-metallic 
minerals; typical occurrences; geographical distri- 
bution. 

Professor Maclean 


186-443D SOLID EARTH GEOPHYSICS. (6 cred- 
its). 
Professors Saull, Telford, Doig, and Jensen 


186-444D SEDIMENTARY ROCKS AND STRAT- 
IGRAPHY. (6 credits; 2 lectures and 1 laboratory 
period; 2 full days of field work during October; Pre- 
requisites: 186-310D, 312B). Physical processes of 
sedimentation. Sedimentary structures. Modern and 
ancient sedimentary environments. Diagenesis and 
geochemistry. Sedimentary mineral deposits. 
Facies associations. Basin analysis. Stratigraphic 
correlation. (Not open to students who have taken 
186-343D). 

Professors Hesse and Mountjoy 


186-445B METAMORPHIC PETROLOGY. (3 cred- 
its; Prerequisites: 186-303A, 347B). The origin, 
classification and petrological significance of meta- 
morphic rocks, from the point of view of theory, 
experiment and field observations. (Not open to stu- 
dents who have taken 186-3458). 

Professor Hynes 


186-446A ENGINEERING GEOLOGY. (3 credits; 2 
lectures and 2 hours laboratory or lecture period; 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor). Significance 
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of geologic factors In foundation engineering and 
effects of man’s activities in the geologic environ- 
ment. Strength of materials. Construction materials, 
geological problems connected with foundations, 
tunnels, dams, etc 
Professor Grice 


186-448A APPLIED GEOCHEMISTRY. (3 credits; 
2 lectures and 1 laboratory period; Prerequisite: 
186-347B or permission of instructor). Principles of 
geochemical prospecting and pertinent aspects of 
the geochemical behaviour of elements are studied. 
A field trip and laboratory work provide practical 
experience. 

Professor Webber 


186-4498 GROUNDWATER GEOLOGY. (3 cred- 
its; 2 lectures and 2 hours laboratory or lecture 
period; Prerequisite: Permission of instructor). Intro- 
duction to the hydrological properties of geological 
formations, groundwater movement, and ground- 
water chemistry as applied to water supply, waste 
disposal, and other problems. 

Professor Grice 


186-480D GEOLOGICAL RESEARCH PROJECT. 
(6 credits; Prerequisite: for Honours students in 3rd 
year). A written proposal outlining the studies to be 
undertaken must be submitted to the undergraduate 
Student Adviser by May 1st of the U-2 year. The 
proposal will be reviewed by a committee and a 
decision forwarded by mail. If approved the investi- 
gation will be supervised by a staff member, and the 
results must be presented in the form of an under- 
graduate thesis. 

Staff 


186-481D GEOPHYSICAL RESEARCH PRO- 
JECT. (6 credits). 
Staff 


186-501B CRYSTAL CHEMISTRY. (3 credits). 
Professor Donnay 


186-502B CRYSTAL-STRUCTURE ANALYSIS. (2 
credits). 
Professor Donnay 


186-503D CRYSTAL-STRUCTURE DETERMINA- 
TION. (6 credits). 
Professor Donnay 


186-504B CRYSTAL SYMMETRY. (2 credits). 
Professor Donnay 


186-534D ADVANCED INVERTEBRATE 
PALEONTOLOGY. (6 credits; 2 lectures and 1 
seminar per week). The bias of the fossil record. 
Relationships of the phyla. Taxonomy, classifica- 
tion, paleoecology, functional morphology, and evo- 
lution of fossil invertebrates. 

Professor Stearn 


186-535D PHOTOGEOLOGY. (5 credits; 2 lec- 
tures: 2 hours laboratory and tutorial; Prerequisites: 
186-242A, 186-303A, or permission of the instruc- 
tor). Interpretation of surface deposits and bedrock 


lithology and structure from vertical air photo- 
graphs; elementary photogrammetry. (Not open to 
students who have taken 186-492D). 

Professor Elson 


186-540A PHANEROZOIC GEOLOGY OF 
NORTH AMERICA. (3 credits; 2 hours lectures, 3 
hours laboratory; Prerequisite: U2 Major sequence; 
Corequisite: U3 Major sequence) Systematic con- 
sideration of the geology of the Cordilleran, Appa- 
lachian, and Arctic provinces of North America with 
emphasis on structure, stratigraphy, crustal evolu- 
tion and resources. 

Professor Mountjoy 


186-541B PRECAMBRIAN GEOLOGY. (3 credits: 
3 hours lectures; Prerequisite; U2 Major sequence; 
Corequisite: U3 Major sequence). A systematic out- 
line of the geology of the Canadian Shield, with 
additional emphasis on its tectonic evolution and 
distribution of ore deposits. 

Professors Doig, Hynes, MacLean, and 
Mountjoy 


186-605D MINERAL EXPLORATION AND MIN- 
ING GEOLOGY. (6 credits; 2 lectures and 2 hours 
laboratory; Prerequisite: Permission of instructor) 
Methods of searching for mineral deposits; modern 
exploration programs; development of mineral 
deposits; evaluation of mineral deposits. 

Professor Eakins 


395-697B MARINE GEOLOGY AND GEOCHEM- 
ISTRY. (3 credits; 3 lectures: Pre- or Corequisites: 
Geology 444D, 347B, 348A, or by permission). An 
introduction with emphasis on deep sea studies. 
Geophysical nature and morphology of the ocean 
basins. Geochemistry of pelagic deposits in relation 
to sea water composition. Deep sea stratigraphy 
and methods of correlation; the sedimentary record 
Professor d’Anglejan 


The following courses are described in the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Engineering; Geo- 
logical Sciences 186-221A, -232A, -440B 


GEOPHYSICS - SOLID EARTH 
(186*) 


Solid Earth Geophysics is concerned with the gath- 
ering of quantitative information on the physical 
properties and processes of the solid earth, and the 
mathematical analysis of these data to learn the 
earth's state and behaviour (theoretical geophysics) 


or the location and nature of economically important. 


mineral formations (applied geophysics). 

Solid Earth Geophysics has connections with 
many disciplines, but principally with mathematics, 
physics, and geology, and prospective students 
should have aptitudes for these subjects. Some 
important divisions of Solid Earth Geophysics are: 
seismology and seismic exploration, earth tides, ter- 
restrial heat flow, age of the earth, terrestrial mag- 
netism and electricity, earth rotational dynamics, 
tectonophysics, and figure of the earth and gravity. 


GEOPHYSICS 


In recent years achievements in Solid Earth Geo- 
physics have enormously influenced both funda- 
mental geological concepts and mineral exploration 
techniques, and rapid development continues. 

Both Honours and Major programs provide sound 
introductions to the subject at their respective lev- 
els, and allow some additional specialization 
through electives. These programs are the particu- 
lar concern of the Solid Earth Geophysics Group, 
comprising geophysicists of the Departments of 
Geological Sciences and Mining Engineering 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Department of 
Geological Sciences 


*The Solid Earth Geophysics programs in the 
Faculty of Science are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Geological Sciences. 


MAJOR IN SOLID EARTH 
GEOPHYSICS 


U1 Physics 198-231A,B, -232A,B, -235B: Math- 
ematics 189-222A,B, -223A (or -245A,B), 
-315A,B; Geology 186-210B, -203B, -231J 
(Field school, at close of session): 6 credits 
elective 


U2 Physics 198-328A,B; Mathematics 189- 
319A,B; Geology 186-220A, -310D, 332A (or 
Computer Science 308-200A,B); Mining 
306-332A, -431A, -433B; 3 credits elective 


U3: Geology 186-303A, -443D, -433B: Mining 
306-334B, -435B; 9 credits elective 


HONOURS IN SOLID EARTH 
GEOPHYSICS 


U1: Physics 198-251A, -261B, -252A, -262B, 
-233A (or Chemistry 180-213A,B); Mathe- 
matics 189-247A, -248A, -249B, -325B: 
Geology 186-210B. 


U2: Physics 198-355A, -328A,B; Geology 186- 
310D, -220A, -203B, -231J (Field school); 
Mining 306-332A, -431A, -433B; 3 credits 
elective. 


U3: Geology 186-303A, -332A (or Computer Sci- 
ence 308-200A,B), -433D, -481D: Mining 
306-334B, -435B: 6 credits elective. 


Course Descriptions 


186-220A ELEMENTARY EARTH PHYSICS. (3 
credits; 3 hours lectures, one of which may be 
replaced by a conference). Physical properties of 
the earth and the processes associated with its 
existence as inferred from astronomy, geodesy, 
seismology, geology, terrestrial magnetic and ther- 
mal effects, geochemistry, etc. Critical evaluation of 
hypotheses explaining the above. 

Professor Saull 
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186-443D SOLID EARTH GEOPHYSICS. (6 cred- 
its: 3 hours lectures; Prerequisite: 186-220A). A 
general practical coverage of solid earth geophy- 
sics including gravity, seismology, heat flow, and 
magnetism. 

Professors Saull, Doig, Telford and Jensen 


186-481D GEOPHYSICAL RESEARCH PRO- 
JECT. (6 credits; for Honours Solid Earth Geophy- 
sics students in 3rd year). Under the supervision of 
one of the members of the Solid Earth Geophysics 
Group, the student will undertake an approved 
investigation and prepare the results in the form of a 
research paper. 

Staff 


Department of Mining and Metallurgy (Faculty 
of Engineering) 


306-230B GEOPHYSICAL EXPLORATION 3(2-2- 
5). (Co-requisites: 189-261A,B, 189-263A,B or 
equivalents). Applications of seismic, gravity, mag- 
netic, electrical and radioactive methods in petro- 
leum and mineral exploration 

Professor Jensen 


306-332A MATHEMATICAL APPLICATIONS IN 
GEOPHYSICS 3(2-3-4). (Prerequisites: 306-230B, 
189-262A,B, 189-264A,B or equivalents). Applica- 
tions of mathematical methods in geo-physics. Vec- 
tor calculus, elementary tensors, Fourier analysis, 
differential equations of geo-physics, numerical 
methods. 

Professor Crossley 


306-334B POTENTIAL THEORY IN GEOPHY- 
SICS 2(2-0-4). (Prerequisite: 306-332A and/or con- 
sultation with instructor). Applications of potential 
theory in gravity, magnetostatics, electrostatics, 
solution of Laplace’s and Poisson’s equations, the 
earth’s gravity and magnetic fields. (Not open to stu 
dents who have taken 306-434B) 

Professor Crossley 


306-431A ADVANCED EXPLORATION GEO- 
PHYSICS I. (3 credits; 2 lectures and 3 hours labo- 
ratory; Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor) 
Applications of gravity and magnetic methods in 
petroleum and mineral exploration with particular 
emphasis on instruments, field methods, and inter- 
pretation of results. (Not open to students who have 
taken 306-33 1A) 

Professor Telford 


306-4338 ADVANCED EXPLORATION GEO- 
PHYSICS Il. (3 credits; 2 lectures and 3 hours labo- 
ratory; Prerequisite: 306-331A and consultation with 
instructor). Applications of electrical methods in 
petroleum and mineral exploration with particular 
emphasis on instruments, field operations and inter- 
pretation of results. 

Professor Telford 


306-435B ADVANCED EXPLORATION 
GEOPHYSICS Ill. (3 credits; 2 lectures and 3 
hours laboratory; Prerequisites: 306-331A, -433B 
and consultation with instructor). Seismic methods 
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in petroleum exploration, instrumentation, field 
operations, processing of data and interpretation 
of results. 

Professor Jensen 


306-436B ADVANCED EXPLORATION 
GEOPHYSICS IV. (3 credits; 2 lectures and 3 
hours. laboratory; Prerequisite: 306-331A, -433B 
and consultation with instructor). Seismic methods 
in mineral exploration and engineering geophy- 
sics. Radioactivity method, instrumentation and 
interpretation of results. Well logging techniques 
with particular emphasis on instrumentation; 
interpretation of petroleum well logs, applications 
in mineral exploration areas. 

Professor Telford 


IMMUNOLOGY 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
HONOURS PROGRAM 


Fhe Honours program in Immunology Is offered by 
the three Departments: Biochemistry, Microbiology 
and Immunology and Physiology. The program will 
be administered by the Department of Microbiology 
and Immunology and coordinated by Dr. Julius Gor- 
don. Students interested in the program should con- 
tact Dr. Gordon at the Department of Experimental 
Surgery, Donner Building, Telephone 392-4859. 

The program is a rigid one which will prepare the 
student for graduate work in immunology in any of 
the three participating departments. Admission 
requirements are: U-1, GPA 3.00 or equivalent; U-2, 
3.10 and U-3, 3.20. 

For graduation in the honours program, the stu- 
dent must complete a minimum of 90 credits, and 
achieve a CGPA of not less than 3.2. In addition, the 
five immunology courses (528-314B, 507-503A, 
528-527B, 552-518D, 552-513B) must be passed 
with a grade not less than B. 

The course requirements are as follows: 

U1: Biology 177-201D; Chemistry 180-213A, 
180-223B: Mathematics 189-222A,B; Phy- 
siology 552-211D; Anatomy 504-261A. 


NOTE: Students who have not taken Chemistry 
180-212A,B, 180-222A.B and Mathematics 189- 
2241A,B or equivalent in CEGEP should complete 
these courses. Others may take Chemistry 180- 
257D, or elective courses to complete 30 credits. 


U2: Biology 177-301A, 177-302B, 177-310B; 
Biochemistry 507-311A, 507-312B; Chem- 
istry 180-313A; Microbiology 528-311A, 
528-314B; and 6 credits from the following: 
Biochemistry 507-404B; Chemistry 180- 
302A; Mathematics 189-315A,B; Physiology 
552-312D or 552-311D. 


Biochemistry 507-450A, 507-454A, 50/- 
503A; Microbiology 528-527B; Physiology 
552-518D, 552-513B; and 6 credits from the 


following: Biochemistry 507-456B or Physiol- 
ogy 552-411A; Biochemistry 507-404B: Phy- 
siology 552-312D, 552-313D; Chemistry 
180-302A: Mathematics 189-315A: Micro- 
biology 528-424A, 528-501D: and 3 credits 
of elective courses 


MARINE SCIENCES (395) 


395-537B ADVANCED INVERTEBRATE 
ZOOLOGY. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 177-348D) 
Descriptions of selected marine invertebrate taxa 
Functional morphology, ecology and evolution 
Feeding mechanisms; reproduction patterns; 
interactions with other marine organisms; labora- 
tory techniques 


395-545A WATER POLLUTION: BIOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS. (3 credits). Aspects of freshwater and 
saltwater uses, with emphasis on marine environ- 
ments, Critical definitions of water quality, means of 
assessing water quality, the role and importance of 
biological responses in the identification and evalu- 
ation of water treatment techniques, the biological 
impact of pollution on coastal areas, estuaries, riv- 
ers and lakes. Marine pollution is also discussed 
from the global point of view as a worldwide phe- 
nomenon. 


Other courses given by staff members of the Marine 
Sciences Centre are listed in this Announcement as 
follows: Biology 177-442D; Physics 198-309A, 198- 
319B 


MATHEMATICS (189) 


Professors — E. ROSENTHALL (Chairman); M. 
BARR; W. BROWN; J. CHOKSI:; |. CONNELL: K 
GOWRISANKARAN; C. HERZ: H. KAUFMAN: J 
LAMBEK; W. MOSER; H. RUBEN; V. SESHADRI: 
C. SOLIN; J. TAYLOR 

Professors (Visiting 1976-77) -T. CACOULLOS 

Associate Professors — S. MELAMED (Assistant 
Chairman); M BUNGE; C. COSTLEY: S DRURY: 
A. EVANS; D. GILDENHUYS; M. HERSCHORN: 
W. JONSSON; E. KOUNIAS: J. LABUTE: B. LAW- 
RUK; M. MAKKAI; S. MASLOWE: A. MATHAI: T 
OKUBO; B. RATTRAY; R. RIGELHOF: GC. ROTH: 
K. RUSSELL; N. SANCHO; G. SCHMIDT: G 
STYAN; D. SUSSMAN; K. TAM: J. TURNER: R 
VERMES; S. ZLOBEC. 

Associate Professors (Visiting 1976-77) — F. ECK- 
STEIN; E. HADDON; V. HARNIK; J. SHUSTER: 
Assistant Professors - W. ANDERSON: W. LANG- 
FORD; T. PAPAIOANNOU; E. ROWLINSON: S 

SHNIDER; D. WOLFSON 

Faculty Lecturer — D. KINGSBURY 

Assistant Professors (Visiting 1976-77) — A. STANI- 
FORTH. 

Research Visitors 1976-77 — H. HUNG: G. KELLY; 
G. KLINCSEk; P. KOOSIS; P. SCOTT: H. SWIA- 
TAK; A. de la TORRE; R. WOOD. 

Special Lecturers — T. BELL. 


MATHEMATICS 


Lecturers —A. BURNS; W. BUTLER; G FLEISCHER; 
R. GANONG; C. KAN; P. KOOSIS: K. Mack- 
ENZIE; C. POON; S. PUNHANI; H. SCHWERDT- 
FEGER; P. SCOTT; A. de la TORRE: M. UPHAM: 
R. WOOD 


Burnside Hall, Room 1005, 
805 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, PQ, H3A 2K6 
Telephone: 392-5369. 


Early mathematics consisted for the most part of 
empirical rules for performing operations on con- 
crete objects by means of numerical processes 
From this, mathematics has evolved to a discipline 
which is mainly characterized by its method of 
proof, its concern for a progressive broadening of 
its concepts, and by the search for mathematical 
entities and operations that represent aspects of 
reality. It is a subject which is pursued by many for 
its own sake, and regarded as part of the main- 
stream of human culture. Mathematics pervades 
modern society with an impact which, already 
immense, is rapidly growing 

The two principal divisions of mathematics are 
pure mathematics and applied mathematics. The 
pure mathematician is interested in abstract mathe- 
matical structures and in mathematics as an intellec- 
tual enterprise. He may even view his subject as an 
art. He is not primarily concerned with its utilitarian 
aspects or with the current needs of science and 
technology, although many problems in pure. mathe- 
matics have developed from the sciences. 

The applied mathematician is more interested in 
how he can use his mathematics to study some 
aspects of the world around him. He is engaged in 
the creation, study and application of advanced 
mathematical methods relevant to scientific prob- 
lems. Statistical science and methodology today is 
concerned with phenomena in which there is a 
background of uncertainty arising from inherent var- 
lability, and the investigator is obliged to arrive at 
decisions from limited contingent data generated by 
such phenomena. A key tool in statistics is the cal- 
Culus of probability. 

Some of the fields in which pure mathematicians 
work are algebra analysis, geometry, topology, 
number theory and foundations. Applied Mathemat- 
ics which once referred to the application of mathe- 
matics to such disciplines as mechanics and fluid 
dynamics, has currently assumed a much broader 
meaning and embraces such diverse fields as com- 
munication theory, theory of optimization theory of 
games and numerical analysis. 

Mathematics offers many vocational possibilities. 
Such fields as teaching, computing, applied statis- 
tics and actuarial science offer opportunities for 
B.Sc. graduates. Opportunities to do original 
research in pure and applied mathematics are avail- 
able in universities and similar institutions. Employ- 
ment is to be found in financially or technologically 
oriented business firms 

The Department of Mathematics through its vari- 
Ous programs attempts to provide courses to suit 
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the diverse interests and attitudes within mathemat- 
ics. 

The Honours Program in Mathematics demands 
of the student a certain talent for abstraction in addi- 
tion to a high level of competence in the use of 
mathematical tools. This program is intended for 
students who plan to work in an area where mathe- 
matical innovations may be needed. It is almost 
essential for students contemplating a career In 
mathematical research. 

The Major Program involves the same subjects as 
the Honours Program but is less demanding in 
terms of abstraction. It is designed primarily for stu 
dents who will need mathematical tools in their work 
but whose creative activity will involve applications 
of mathematics to cher areas, but not to mathemat- 
ics itself. Within the . amework of the mathematics 
major, various combinations of courses are sug- 
gested to meet the needs of different students. 
These include course suggestions for secondary 
school teachers, careers in management, and for 
careers in industry, government or actuarial sci- 
ences. 

Itis possible for a Major student to include a num- 
ber of Honours courses in his/her program. This will 
be an advantage for those students who plan to use 
their mathematics in graduate studies. 

Students interested in a less intensive mathemat- 
ics program linked to other disciplines are advised 
to consider the available Faculty Programs. 

In planning their programs students are advised 
to seriously consider developing some depth in 
another discipline — preferably one for which mathe- 
matics has some relevance and use. Mathematics 
has always been closely linked to areas such as 
physics and engineering but has recently come to 
play an increasingly important role in fields such as 
biology, linguistics, management and psychology. 


FACULTY PROGRAMS 


Programs linking mathematics and other disciplines 
are available. With careful selection of courses in 
U1, it is possible to transfer to a Major program in 
Mathematics in U2. Except where otherwise noted 
these faculty programs lead to a B.Sc. degree. See 
details on page 143. 


MAJOR PROGRAM 


Programs of study for students entering U1 in 1977- 
78. 

The compulsory courses are 189-120A,B, 
-121A,B, -221A,B, -222A,B, -245A,B. 

Advisers will approve a program of 54 credits 
including 48 credits in Mathematics (excluding 
120A,B, 121A,B, 221A,B) of which at least 36 cred- 
its will be selected from the following: 189-217A, 
-218B, -242A, -243B, -246A,B, -314A,B, -315A,B, 
-316B, -317A,B, -318A, -319B, -323A,B, -324A,B, 
-327B, -328B, -333A, -346B, -348A, -349B, 
-360A, -396D, -407B, -414A,B, -415A, -416A, 
-417A, -419B, -423A, -424B, -425A, -427B, 
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_447B. The remaining 6 credits to be selected from 
Mathematics or a related discipline in consultation 
with the Adviser. 


Guidelines for Selection of 
Courses in the Major Program 


a) Students are advised to include the following 
courses in their program: 189-246A,B, 
-314A,B, -315A,B, -317A,B, -323A,B, 
324A,B, 308-200A,B 


b) Students planning to pursue graduate stud- 
ies are advised to include 189-242A, -243B 
and -333A in their program, and to consider 
substituting one or more Honours courses 
for the corresponding courses in the Major 
program. 


c) Students considering a career in teaching 
are advised to include in their program the 
following courses: 189-217A, -218B, -242A, 
-318A, -328B, 338B, 348B, -349B. 


d) Students interested in probability and statis- 
tics are advised to also include in their pro- 
gram the following courses: 189-242A, 
-407B, -414B, -424B, -425A, -447B, as well 
as a course in Fortran such as 308-200A,B. 
With the instructor's permission the graduate 
courses 189-682A, 308-690A, -691B might 
also be included. 


e)Students interested in applied mathe- 
matics are advised to include in their pro- 
gram some or all of the following courses: 
189-218B, -242A, -316B, -319B, -323A,\B, 
-324A,B, -327B, -407B, -418B, -415A, 
-416A, -417A, -419B, -427B, 308-200A,B. 


f) Students interested in computer science are 
advised to register in the following courses: 
189-318A, -327B, 328B, -417A, -427B, 308- 
200A,B, 300A,B; they should choose addi- 
tional courses from 189-3198, -415A, -416A, 
-419B, -423A, -424B, -425A, -447B, 308- 
640D*, -610A*, -690A*, -691B* or -698A" 
and -699B* 


g)Students interested in careers in actuarial 
work in industry or government are advised 
to select courses from the following list: 
189-319B, -327B, -328B, -329D, -369D, 
-415A, -416A, -417A, -419B, -423A, -424B, 
-425A, -447B, 308-200A,B. 


The student's attention is called to the fact that a 
B.Com. degree with a Major in Mathematics is avail- 
able from the Faculty of Management. In addition 
the Faculty of Music offers the B.Mus. degree with 
Honours in Theory with Mathematics Option. 


*These courses require special permission from 
the instructors. 


HONOURS PROGRAM 


The minimum requirement for entry into the Honours 
Program is that the student has completed with high 
Standing the following courses (or their equivalents) 
189-120A,B, -121A,B, -221A,B. 


Requirements for Honours in 
Mathematics 


For an Honours Degree in Mathematics the student 

must obtain 90 course credits; at least 60 of these 

should correspond to Honours courses (or their 
equivalent), not less than 45 to Honours courses in 

Mathematics. In addition to the latter, the student 

may count towards the 60 credit Honours require- 

ment: 

i) half of the courses taken from the Major. Pro- 
gram in Mathematics (including Computer Sci- 
ence courses) for which no equivalent Honours 
course exists; 

ii) (with the approval of the Department of Mathe- 
matics) certain courses in other departments 
which are at an Honours level, and are closely 
linked to Mathematics, 

iii (with the approval of the Department of Mathe- 
matics) half the courses taken in other depart- 
ments, which while not necessarily explicitly 
mathematical in nature, are at an Honours level 
and broaden the student's scientific training 
Students who transfer to Honours in Mathemat- 
ics from other programs will have credits for 
previous Courses assigned, as appropriate, by 
the Department. 

The following courses are compulsory: 189- 
250A,B, -251A,B, -254A,B, -255A,B, -371D, -372D. 
To remain in the Honours Program, and to be 
awarded the Honours Degree, the student must 
maintain a 2.8 Grade Point Average in the approved 
Mathematics courses of the Honours program 


Guidelines for Selection of 
Courses in the Honours Program 


a)The compulsory courses may be spread 

over the three years of study. 

Students taking 189-250A,B, -251A,B and 

189-254A,B, -255A,B simultaneously are 

advised to register also for 189-258A, -259B. 

c) Students are advised to include in their pro- 

gram the following courses: 289-356A, 

-357B, -374D, -380D. 

d) Students interested in Statistics should regis- 

ter for 189-556D and -587D in addition to 

-356A and -357B. 

€) Students in Applied Mathematics should reg- 
ister for some or all of the courses 189-574A, 
-575B, -578A and -579B, -585A, -586B in 
addition to -374D. They are also advised to 
select courses in areas to which they can 
apply their mathematics. 
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Course Descriptions 


189-112A,B FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHE- 
MATICS. (3 credits). Sets, the real number 
system, inequalities, graphs, relations and func- 
tions, exponential and logarithmic functions, 
trigonometric functions and their use, mathemat- 
ica induction, permutations and combinations, 
binomial theorem 

Professor Rowlinson 


189-120A,B CALCULUS I. (3 credits) Analytic 
geometry of straight line and circle. Limits, continu- 
ity, derivative. Differentiation of elementary func- 
tiors, Applications. (Not open to students who have 
taken 189-E14, -E16, -201). 

Staff 


189-121A,B CALCULUS II. (3 credits: Prerequisite 
188-120A,B). The definite integral. Techniques of 
antidifferentiation. Applications. (Not open to stu- 
derts who have taken 189-E15, -E17, -202), 

Staff 


189-203A BASIC PRINCIPLES AND METHO- 
DOLOGY OF STATISTICS I. (3 credits) Typical 
examples of statistical data and the use of graphical 
means to summarize the data. Some basic distribu- 
tions arising in the natural and behavioural sci- 
ences. The logical meaning of a test of significance 
with applications to single observations, sums, dif- 
ferences, and means. The analysis of categorical 
and frequency data. The interrelation of two varia- 
bles. The use of correlation coefficients as explora- 
tory tools. (This course is intended for students in all 
disciplines and is not open to students in Major 
Mathematics. Not open to students who have taken 
or ae taking 189-324. No calculus prerequisites.) 
Note: Students who successfully complete this 
course need not take for credit certain other intro- 
duciory statistics courses offered elsewhere in the 
university. A list of these courses is available in the 
Mathematics Department. 
Professor Wolfson 


189-204B BASIC PRINCIPLES AND METHO- 
DOLOGY OF STATISTICS II. (3 credits; Prerequi- 
site; 189-203A or equivalent). The concept of 
degiees of freedom and the analysis of variability. 
Planning of experiments. Some useful experimental 
designs. Polynomial and multiple regressions. Fur- 
ther use of correlation coefficients as exploratory 
tools. Basic principles of estimation. General statisti- 
cal procedures requiring few assumptions about the 
probability model. (This course is intended for stu- 
dents in all disciplines and is not open to students in 
Majcr Mathematics. Not open to students who have 
taken or are taking 189-324. No calculus prerequi- 
sites.) 

Note: Students who successfully complete this 
course need not take for credit certain other intro- 
ductory statistics courses offered elsewhere in the 
university. A list of these courses is available in the 
Mathematics Department. 

Professor Wolfson 
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189-205A FINITE MATHEMATICS I. (3 credits). 
Not given in 1977-78. An introduction to probability, 
vectors and matrices with applications to the social 
sciences. (Not open to students who have taken or 
are taking 189-231, -323). 


189-206B FINITE MATHEMATICS Il. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: 189-205A). Not given in 1977-78. Top- 
ics in probability and statistics, linear programming 
and the theory of games. (Not open to students who 
have taken or are taking 189-232, -323.) 


189-217A ABSTRACT ALGEBRA I. (3 credits). 
Sets, mappings, relations and operations, rings and 
their properties, integral domains, properties of the 
integers, fields, rational and real numbers, complex 
numbers. 

Professor Rowlinson 


189-218B ABSTRACT ALGEBRA Il. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: 189-217A or equivalent). Groups and 
their elementary properties, permutation groups, 
cyclic groups, normal subgroups, cosets and quo- 
tient groups. Properties of polynomials, facturiza- 
tion, roots. 

Professor Rowlinson 


189-221A,B ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND 
VECTORS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 189-121A,B). 
Vectors, lines and planes, coordinate systems in 
three dimensions, inner products, quadric surfaces, 
vector-valued functions. Applications. (Not open to 
students who have taken 189-E21). 

Professor Solin and Staff 


189-222A,B CALCULUS Ill. (3 credits; Prerequi- 
site: 189-221A,B). Infinite series. Length, curvature, 
partial differentiation, multiple integration and appli- 
cations. (Not open to students who have taken 189- 
E22). 

Professor Solin and Staff 


189-223A LINEAR ALGEBRA. (3 credits). Algebra 
of matrices and determinants, systems of linear 
equations. Vector spaces, linear operators and their 
matrix representations, unitary vector spaces, oth- 
ogonality. Eigenvalues and eigenvectors, diagonali- 
zation of Hermitian matrices. Applications (This 
course covers most of the topics in 189-245, -245. It 
is not open to students in Major Mathematics nor to 
students who have taken or are taking 189-224, 
-245, -247). 

Professor Seshadri 


189-224A,B APPLIED MATRIX ALGEBRA. (3 
credits). Matrix addition and multiplication. Partition- 
ing into blocks. Trace and determinant. Simultane- 
ous linear equations. Rank and inverse. Positive 
definite and semi-definite matrices; quadratic forms. 
Characteristic roots and vectors of symmetric matri- 
ces, and reduction to diagonal form. Emphasis 
towards applications in business and management. 
(Intended for students interested in applications of 
matrix algebra to Management, Social Sciences, 
and similar fields of endeavour. This course is not 
open to students in Major Mathematics nor to stu- 
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dents who have taken or are taking 189-223, -245, 
-247). 
Professor Styan and Staff 


189-231A,B MATHEMATICS FOR BIOLOGISTS. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: 189-121A,B). Introductory 
probability theory, vectors and matrices, differential 
and difference equations with applications to the 
biological sciences. (This course 1s not open to stu- 
dents in Major Mathematics nor to students who 
have taken or are taking 189-205, -323). 
Professor Turner and Staff 


189-232A,B MATHEMATICAL METHODS IN 
BIOLOGY AND THE BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: 189-231A,B or equivalent). 
Topics in probability and statistics, linear program- 
ming, and game theory with applications to the 
behavioural and biological sciences. (This course is 
not open to students in Major Mathematics nor to 
students who have taken or are taking 189-206, 
-323). 

Professor Turner 


189-233A MATHEMATICS FOR ECONOMISTS I. 
(3 credits). Elements of Elementary Calculus. Func- 
tions of several variables. Partial Derivatives. Jaco- 
bians. Maxima and Minima. Lagrange Multipliers. 
Hessians. Infinite Series. Economic Applications. 
(This course is intended for students in Economics; 
others may be permitted to enrol with special per- 
mission; not open to students in programs In Mathe- 
matics: not available for credit to students in the 
Faculty of Science). 


189-234B MATHEMATICS FOR ECONOMISTS I. 
(3 credits). Matrices. Transpose. Trace of a matrix. 
Inverse. Determinants. Orthogonal matrices. Indem- 
potency. Non-negative matrices. Inequalities. Linear 
dependence and independence. Rank. Linear trans- 
formations. Characteristic roots and vectors. Quad- 
ratic forms. Generalized inverses. Systems of linear 
equations. Economic applications. (This course !s 
intended for students in Economics; others may be 
permitted to enrol with special permission; not open 
to students in programs in Mathematics; not availa- 
ble for credit to students in the Faculty of Science). 


189-242A REAL ANALYSIS I. (3 credits). Real 
numbers. Limits and continuity, sequences. Proper- 
ties of continuous functions. Introduction to metric 
spaces. (Not open to students who have taken 189- 
252). 

Professor Herschorn 


189-243B REAL ANALYSIS Il. (3 credits, Prerequi- 
site: 189-242A). Continuity, uniform continuity and 
differentiability on the real line; fundamental theo- 
rems. Taylor's theorem and applications. Infinite 
series 

Professor Herschorn 


189-245A,B LINEAR ALGEBRA I. (3 credits). 
Simultaneous linear equations and inequalities. 
Matrices. Linear dependence, rank and inverse. 
Trace and determinant. Partitioning into blocks. 
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Quadratic forms, positive definite and semidefinite 
matrices. Othogonal matrices. Characteristic roots 
and vectors, similarity of matrices. (Not open to stu- 
dents who have taken or are taking 189-223, -224, 
-247). 

Professor Rattray and Staff 


189-246A,B LINEAR ALGEBRA II. (3 credits; Pre- 
requisite: 189-245A,B). Abstract vector spaces over 
the real and complex numbers. Linear operations, 
matrix representations. Vector and operator norms. 
Eigenvectors and eigenvalues. Linear. quadratic 
and Hermitian forms. Inner product spaces, unitary 
and orthoganal transformations, the adjoint of an 
operator, self-adjoint and normal operators. Appli- 
Cations. (Not open to students who have taken or 
are taking 189-247). 

Professor Rattray and Staff 


189-247A LINEAR ALGEBRA. (3 credits). Matrix 
algebra; elementary operations; rank and inverses: 
determinants and square matrices: numerical solu- 
tions of simultaneous linear equations: eigenvalues 
and eigenvectors; unitary transformations: similarity 
transformations; reduction to diagonal form, defec- 
tive matrices; quadratic forms and the variational 
principle; norms and error estimates: abstract vec- 
tor spaces and linear equations; isomorphisms; 
coordinates, change of basis and linear transforma- 
tions. Inner product spaces, orthogonality. (This 
course is intended for Honours Physics students 
and others suitably qualified. Not open to students 
who have taken or are taking 189-246). 

Professor Costley 


189-248A ADVANCED CALCULUS I. (3 credits: 
Prerequisite: 189-221A,B). Partial derivatives; 
implicit functions; Jacobians; maxima and minima; 
Lagrange multipliers. Scalar and vector fields: or- 
thogonal curvilinear coordinates Improper _inte- 
grals; multiple integrals; arc length, volume and 
Surface area. Line integrals; Green's theorem: the 
divergence theorem. Stokes’ theorem: irrotational 
and solenoidal fields; applications. (This course is 
intended for Honours Physics students and others 
Suitably qualified. Not open to students who have 
taken or are taking 189-314) 

Professor Tam 


189-249B ADVANCED CALCULUS II. (3 credits: 
Prerequisite: 189-248A). Functions of a complex 
variable; Cauchy-Riemann equations; Cauchy's 
theorem and consequences. Taylor and Laurent 
expansions. Residue calculus; evaluation of real 
integrals; integral representation of special func- 
tions; the complex inversion integral. Conformal 
mapping; Schwarz-Christoffel transformation: Pois- 
son's integral formulas; applications (This course is 
intended for Honours Physics students and others 
Suitable qualified. Not open to students who have 
taken or are taking 189-316) 

Professor Tam 


189-250A,B ALGEBRA | (Part I). (4 credits). Basic 
linear algebra; fundamental concepts of algebra; 
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the rational, real and complex fields. (Not open to 
students who have taken 189-27 1D). 
Professor Jonsson 


189-251A,B ALGEBRA | (Part Ill). (4 credits; Prere- 
quisite: 189-250A,B). Further linear algebra with 
applications to geometry; further general algebra. 
(Not open to students who have taken 189-271D). 
Professor Jonsson 


189-254A,B ANALYSIS | (Part 1). (4 credits). The 
real number system, metric properties on R" con- 
vergence. (Not open to students who have taken 
189-272D). 

Professor Drury 


189-255A,B ANALYSIS | (Part Il). (4 credits: Pre- 
requisite: 189-254A,B). Continuity, series, Riemann 
integration, multivariable differential calculus. (Not 
open to students who have taken 189-272D) 
Professor Drury 


189-258A PROBLEM SEMINAR (Part 1). (2 cred- 
its; 2 hours conference). The course complements 
Algebra | and Analysis | Emphasis is on solving Gal- 
culus and related problems. Some problems using 
Linear Algebra may also be considered (Not open 
to students who have taken 189-273D) 
Professor Tam 


189-2598 PROBLEM SEMINAR (Part Il). (2 cred- 
its; 2 hours conference). Course description as for 
189-258A. (Not open to students who have taken 
189-273D). 

Professor Tam 


189-314A,B ADVANCED CALCULUS. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: 189-222A,B). Constrained maxima 
and minima. Jacobians. Multiple integration. Line 
and surface integrals. Theorems of Green, Stokes 
and Gauss. Introduction to elliptic integrals. (Not 
open to students who have taken or are taking 189- 
248) 


189-315A,B ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS I. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 189-222A,B). First 
order ordinary differential equations. Linear equa- 
tions with constant coefficients, Laplace transform 
Series solutions. (Not open to students who have 
taken or are taking 189-325) 

Professor Lawruk 


189-316B FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX VARIA- 
BLE. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 189-3 14A,B). Algebra 
of complex numbers. Cauchy-Riemann equations. 
Complex integral Cauchy's theorem. Taylor and 
Laurent series. Residue theory and applications. 
(Not open to students who have taken or are taking 
189-249). 

Professor Rigelhof 


189-317A,B INTRODUCTION TO NUMERICAL 
ANALYSIS. (3 credits: Prerequisites: 189-222A B, 
308-200A,B or equivalent). Error analysis. Numeri- 
cal solutions of equations by iteration. Interpolation 
Numerical integration. Introduction to numerical 
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solutions of differential equations. Programming 
assumed. Some lab work necessary. 
Professor Evans 


189-318A MATHEMATICAL LOGIC. (3 credits). 
Propositional calculus, truth-tables, switching cir- 
cuits, natural deduction, first order predicate calcu- 
lus, axiomatic theories, set theory. 
Professors Lambek and Rattray 


189-319B DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. (3 cred- 
its; Corequisite 1976-77 189-314A,B; Prerequisites: 
189-2454. B, -314A,B, -315A,B). Partial differential 
equations of mathematical physics. Boundary value 
problems, classification of partial differential equa- 
tions, method of characteristics. Fourier expan- 
sions. Introduction to Sturm-Liouville theory 


189-323A,B INTRODUCTION TO PROBABILITY 
THEORY AND RANDOM VARIABLES. (3 
credits; Prerequisites: 189-121A,B, or equivalent). 
Sample space of an experiment, events. Condi- 
tional probability. Statistical independence. Bayes’ 
theorem, with applications. Random variables, 
univariate distribution functions. The binominal, 
Poisson, hypergeometric, uniform, exponential and 
normal distributions. Mathematical expectation. 
The weak law of large numbers. The Poisson 
process, with applications. The central limit 
theorem. (This course is intended for students in 
science, engineering and related disciplines, who 
have had one year of calculus. Not open to 


students who have taken or are taking 189-204, - 
232, -356). 


189-324A,B INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICS. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: 189-323A,B or equivalent). 
The notion of a random sample. Sampling distribu- 
tions, with particular reference to those related to 
the normal: Chi-square, F and t. Point estimation. 
Hypothesis testing, the notion of power function. 
Likelinood-ratio tests. Contingency tables, good- 
ness-of-fit and homogeneity tests. Regression and 
the method of least squares, analysis of variance, 
with applications. Some nonparametric procedures, 
(Not open to students who have taken or are taking 
189-357). 


189-325B ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 189-222A,B). First 
order differential equations; second order linear 
equations; series solution of second order equa- 
tions: Fourier series; self-adjoint boundary value 
problems; Legendre polynominals and Bessel func- 
tions. (This course is intended for Honours Physics 
students and others suitably qualified. Not open to 
students who have taken or are taking 189-315). 
Professor Maslowe 


189-327B MATRIX NUMERICAL ANALYSIS. (3 
credits; Prerequisites: 189-246A,B. Corequisite 
317B). Numerical methods for solving systems of 
linear algebraic equations, matrix inversion and 
eigenvalue problems. Introduction to differential 
boundary value problems. 

Professor Ziobec 
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189-328B COMPUTAEILITY AND MATHEMATI- 
CAL LINGUISTICS. (3 credits). Calculability on an 
infinite abacus is compared with recursive functions 
and Turing machines. Categorial, context-free, gen- 
erative and transformational grammars are studied 
for formal and natural languages, with some empha- 
sis on English and French morphology. Machines 
for generating and recognizing sentences are dis- 
cussed 

Professor Lambek 


189-3290 THEORY OF INTEREST AND LIFE 
INSURANCE. (6 credits; Prerequisite: 189- 
121A,B). Simple and compound interest, discount, 
annuities certain, sinking funds, bonds, mortgage 
amoritization, depreciation, calculation of life annui- 
ties, premiums and reserves on life insurance poli- 
GIES: 

Professors Solin and Brown 


189-333A ANALYSIS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 189- 
243B). Not given in 1977-78. Riemann-Stielties inte- 
gral; sequences and series of functions; metric 
spaces; connectedness; completeness and com- 
pactness; Weierstrass approximation theorem; 
Fourier series. 


189-338B TOPICS IN HISTORY AND PHILOSO- 
PHY OF MATHEMATICS. (3 credits). Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Greek, Indian and Arab contributions to 
mathematics are studied together with some mod- 
ern developments they give rise to, for example, the 
problem of trisecting the angle. European mathe- 
matics from the Renaissance to the 18th century is 
discussed in some detail. From 19th and 20th cen- 
tury mathematics only certain topics are selected, 
with emphasis on the development of fundamental 
concepts and the discussion of problems which can 
be carried out at an elementary level. 

Professor Lambek 


189-346B NUMBER THEORY. (3 credits). Divisibil- 
ity. Congruences. Quadratic reciprocity. Diophan- 
tine equations. Arithmetical functions. 

Professor Rosenthall 


189-348A TOPICS IN GEOMETRY I. (3 credils; 
Prerequisite: Previous course in Mathematics). 
Selected topics — the particular selection may vary 
from year to year. (In 1976 the topics studied 
included isometries and similarities in two and 
three-dimensional Euclidean space, symmetry 
groups of lattices and Escher patterns and non- 
Euclidean geometry. ) 

Professors Brown and Moser 


189-349B TOPICS IN GEOMETRY I. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: Previous course in Mathematics). Con- 
vexity: isoperimetric and combinatorial-geometric 
problems. Rubber-sheet geometry: classification of 
surfaces, path problems, map-colour problems. 
Professors Brown and Moser 


189-356A INTRODUCTION TO PROBABILITY. (3 
credits). General foundations and applications. 
Combinatorial probability. The binomial, Poisson, 


hypergeometric distributions. Simple random walks. 
Continuous distribution functions Sampling distri- 
bution, order statistics, laws of large numbers. The 
uniform, exponential, normal distributions. Introduc- 
tion to Markov processes. 


189-357B INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICS. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: 189-356A or equivalent). Data 
analysis. Estimation and hypothesis testing. Intro- 
duction to Bayesian and decision theory methods. 
Power of tests. Likelihood ratio criterion. The chi- 
Square goodness of fit test. Non-parametric tests. 
Introduction to regression analysis, and analysis of 
variance. 


189-360A GROUPS AND THEIR REPRESENTA- 
TIONS. (3 credits). This course is given in alternate 
years. Given in 1977-78; not given in 1978-79. Ele- 
ments of group theory. Symmetry groups. Unitary 
vector spaces, linear operators and their matrix rep- 
resentations, invariance of functions and operators, 
classification of eigenfunctions Reducibility, 
Schur's lemmas, general orthogonality relations, 
character tables. Kronecker product and adjoint 
representations, Hermitian invariants, Clebsch-Gor- 
don series. Characters of the symmetric group. 
Professor Roth 


189-369D THEORY OF INTEREST AND LIFE 
CONTINGENCIES. (6 credits: Prerequisite: 189- 
222A,B). Theory of interest and of single and multi- 
ple life functions. 

Mr. Bell 


189-371D ALGEBRA Il. (6 credits: Prerequisite: 
189-250A,B, -251A,B). Commutative algebra 
(modules over a principal ideal domain, extensions 
of the rationals, unique factorization domains); field 
theory to include the fundamental theorem of Galois 
theory; group theory continued up to the Sylow 
theorems; the Jordan-Hoelder theorem. 

Professor Bunge 


189-372D ANALYSIS Il. (8 credits: Prerequisite: 
189-254A,B, -255A,B). Metric spaces; Lebesgue- 
Stieltjes integration; series expansions of functions 
(including 1, theory); power series; analytic func- 
tions; contour integration; Cauchy's theorem and a 
wide variety of consequences, normal families. 
Professor Herz 


189-373D PROBLEM SEMINAR. (4 credits: 2 
hours conference). Course intended to develop 
problem solving ability. 


189-374D ORDINARY AND PARTIAL DIFFEREN- 
TIAL EQUATIONS. (6 credits: Prerequisites: 189- 
245A,B, -254A,B, -255A,B: Corequisite: 189-372D). 
Existence and uniqueness theorems, systems of 
equations; Sturm-Liouville equations, power series 
solutions and special functions; homogeneous 
equations, phase space. First and second order 
partial differential equations, the Laplace wave and 
heat equation; Fourier transforms, distributions, Hil- 
bert space methods. 

Professor Langford 


MATHEMATICS 


189-377B NUMBER THEORY. (3 credits: Prerequi- 
sites or Corequisites: 189-254A,B, -255A,B). This 
course is given in alternate years. Not given in 
1977-78. (Students not enrolled in the Mathematics 
Honours Programme must obtain permission of the 
instructor or an Honours Adviser). An elementary 
course in number theory directed to honours stu- 
dents in mathematics. The particular emphasis may 
vary from year to year. In 1976-77 the emphasis 
was on an introduction to analytic number theory 


189-380D GEOMETRY AND TOPOLOGY. (6 cred- 
its; Prerequisites: 189-250A,B, -251A,B, -254A.B, - 
255A,B), Not given in 1977-78. A study of curves 
and surfaces with a view to motivating basic notions 
of differential geometry, algebraic topology and dif- 
ferential topology. 


189-407B DYNAMIC PROGRAMMING. (3 credits: 
Prerequisites: 189-245A,B, -314A,B). Optimum allo- 
cation of resources. Dynamic programming versus 
direct enumeration. Optimum equipment replace- 
ment models. Investment analysis, selling and pur- 
chasing. Optimum Markovian decision processes. 
The Travelling Salesman problem. 

Professor Sancho 


189-414B MATHEMATICAL MODELS IN APPLI- 
CATIONS. (3 credits: Prerequisites: 189-245A.B, - 
323A,B, (or -231A,B, -232A,B), -315A,B). Models 
and theories from Physics, economics, biology and 
medicine. Derivation of equations of mathematical 
physics, input-output models in economics, compe- 
tition models in economics and ecology, epidemic 
models, provision of health care models. 

Professor Turner 


189-415A ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS Il. (3 credits; Prerequisites: 189-246A,B, - 
315A,B, 189-242A or -314A,B.) Systems of linear 
ordinary differential equations, Stability of linear sys- 
tems, stability of periodic solutions, limit cycles, 
autonomous systems, applications. 

Professor Tam 


189-416A COMBINATORICS. (3 credits: Prere- 
quisites: i) 189-222A,B, ii) one of 189-217A, - 
218B, -223A, -231A,B, -245A,.B or equivalents) 
An introductory half-course in combinatorics 
intended for Mathematics Major students and 
others who lack the time or the prerequisites to 
enrol in 189-461D (Combinatorial Mathematics). 
The lectures of the two courses may coincide (for 
the First term); however, students of 189-416A will 
be examined at the end of the First term, while 
students in 189-461D will continue on in the 
Second term and be exposed to current research 
papers. (Honours credit is available only through 
registration in 189-461D.) 

Professor Moser 


189-417A MATHEMATICAL PROGRAMMING. (3 
credits; Prerequisites: 189-246A,B, -314A,B or 
equivalent). Linear programming; simplex method: 
duality theory. Nonlinear programming; Lagrange- 
Kuhn-Tucker optimality conditions. Numerical 
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methods for solving unconstrained and constrained 
maximization problems. Applications to realistic 
problems. Computer programming knowledge is 
assumed. 

Professor Zlobec 


189-419B VARIATIONAL METHODS OF 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS. (3 credits; Prerequi 
sites: 189-245A,B, -314A,B, -319B). This course is 
given in alternate years. Given in 1977-78; not given 
in 1978-79. Functionals, Euler-Lagrange necessary 
condition for an extremum, extrema with const- 
raints, minimum characterization of the eigenvalue- 
eigenfunction problem, applications selected from 
optimization, control theory and natural philosophy. 
Professor Langford 


189-423A INTRODUCTION TO REGRESSION 
AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE. (3 credits; Prere- 
quisites: 189-324A,B and -245A,B or equivalent). 
Simple and multiple linear regression. Least 
squares estimators and their properties Tests of 
hypotheses; the F-test. One- and two-way analysis 
of variance. The general linear model. Prediction 
and confidence intervals. Orthogonal and nonor- 
thogonal designs. Weighted least squares. 
Professor Anderson 


189-424B INTRODUCTION TO 
NONPARAMETRIC. STATISTICS. (3 credits, 
Prerequisite: 189-324A,B). Tests of goodness 
of fit: Pearson's chi-square test for multinomial 
populations. Contingency tables. Sample 
distribution function. Nonparametric procedures 
including the Cramer-von Mises and 
Kolmogorov-Smirnow tests. Order statistics. 
Tests for normality. 

Professor Seshadri 


189-425A SAMPLING SURVEY THEORY AND 
APPLICATIONS. (3 credits; Prerequisites: 189- 
323A,B, -324A,B or equivalent). Main types of sam- 
pling and their properties: simple random, stratified, 
systematic, cluster and multistage sampling; bal- 
anced and quota sampling; sampling with unequal 
probabilities; ratio and regression techniques. Non 
sampling errors. Use of adjustments based on sup- 
plementary information. 

Professor Wolfson 


189-427B NUMERICAL SOLUTIONS OF DIFFER- 
ENTIAL EQUATIONS. (3 credits; Prerequisites: 
189-315A,B - 317A or equivalent). Runge-Kutta and 
predictor-corrector methods applied to first and 
higher order systems. Error analysis, step size and 
stability. Some boundary value problems. Introduc- 
tion to partial differential equations. 

Professor Evans 


189-447B ELEMENTARY STOCHASTIC PROC- 
ESSES. (3 credits; Prerequisites: 189-245A,B, - 
323A,B). Random walk on the integers and 
gambler's ruin problem; the Galton-Watson 
branching process; Markov chains and_ their 
applications in the physical and social sciences; 
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birth and death processes and their applications 
to biological growth problems. 


189-461D COMBINATORIAL MATHEMATICS. (6 
credits: Prerequisites: 189-242A or equivalent and - 
246A,B or equivalent). This course Is given in alter- 
nate years. Given in 1977-78; not given in 1978-79. 
After a study of fundamentals (Partitions and com- 
positions, principle of inclusion and exclusion, etc.) 
students will be introduced to combinatorial aspects 
of several fields (graph theory, designs, set theory, 
group theory, geometry, number theory, etc.) from 
classical up to and including current research. 


189-489A MATHEMATICAL LOGIC. (3 credits). 
Propositional calculus and first order predicate cal- 
culus; completeness, compactness, and normal 
form theorems; theorems of Herband, Craig, Beth, 
and Gentzen. 

Professor Makkai 


189-490B MATHEMATICAL LOGIC. (3 credits). 
Alternately either (1) an introduction to recursion 
theory, undecidability theorems of Godel and 
Church, recursively enumerable sets, degrees; or 
(2) an introduction to model theory, ultraproducts, 
saturated models, elimination of quantifiers, decida- 
bility. 

Professor Makkai 


189-551A COMPLEX ANALYSIS I. (3 credits). Not 
given in 1977-78. Maximum modulus theorem, 
Rouche’s theorem, Weierstrass and Vitalis theorem 
on convergence of holomorphic functions, normal 
families. Conformal mapping, harmonic functions, 
entire and meromorphic functions. 


189-552B COMPLEX ANALYSIS ll. (3 credits). 
Not given in 1977-78. Selected topics from the The- 
ory of a Complex Variable. 


189-555A FLUID DYNAMICS. (3 credits). 
Kinematics. Dynamics of general fluids. Inviscid 
fluids, Navier-Stokes equations. Exact solutions of 
Navier-Stokes equations 


189-556D MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS. (6 
credits; Prerequisite: 189-357B or equivalent). 
Probability and distribution theory including discus- 
sion of some basic distributions in space. Regres- 
sion and correlation theory. Laws of large numbers 
and central limit theorem. Sampling theory (includ- 
ing large-sample theory). Likelihood functions and 
information matrices. Hypothesis testing, estimation 
theory and decision theory. Distribution-free proce- 
dures. 

Professor Ruben 


189-571D HIGHER ALGEBRA. (6 credits, Prere- 
quisite: 189-371D or equivalent). The rudiments of 
category theory, including adjoint functors; noethe- 
rian, artinian and semi-simple rings; representations 
of finite groups; a continuation of commutative alge- 
bra, prime ideals, localisation and completion; some 
algebraic number theory and a deeper study of field 
extensions. 

Professor Sussman 


189-572D REAL AND COMPLEX ANALYSIS. (8 
credits; Prerequisites: 189-250A,B, -251A,B, - 
372D). The theory of measure and integration, basic 
Hilbert and Banach space theory, complex analysis 
from a modern viewpoint. 

Professor Drury 


189-574A ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 189-374D). Not 
given 1977-78. Review of existence and unique- 
ness theorems, linear systems, phase space and 
phase flows, stability theory. Additional topics 
selected from: periodic systems, Floquet theory, 
Poincare-Bendixon theorem, perturbation methods, 
bifurcation theory, Strange attractors, boundary- 
value systems, applications. 

Professor Langford 


189-575B PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS (3 credits; Prerequisite: 289-374D). Not 
given 1977-78. A continuation of topics introduced 
in 189-374D. 


189-578A NUMERICAL ANALYSIS. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: 189-372D). This course is given in 
alternate years. Not given in 1977-78. Basic error 
analysis: numerical solutions of nonlinear equa- 
tions; interpolation; numerical integration and 
numerical solutions of ordinary differential equa- 
tions. 

Professor Evans 


189-5798 NUMERICAL ANALYSIS. (3 credits; 
Prerequisites: 189-250A,B, 251A,B). This course is 
given in alternate years. Given in 1977-78: not given 
1978-79. Basic linear algebra, spectral radius, vec- 
tor and matrix norms. Numerical linear algebra, 
solution of linear systems by direct and iterative 
methods, least squares solutions, computation of 
eigenvalues and eigenvectors, ill-conditioned sys- 
tems. Solution of nonlinear systems of equations, 
Banach’'s fixed point theorem Polynomial approxi- 
mation, least-squares and uniform approximation 
Boundary-value problems for different equations. 


189-581D DIFFERENTIAL GEOMETRY. (6 cred- 
its; Prerequisite: 189-380D). Not given in 1977-78. 
The geometry of differentiable manifolds 


189-583A TOPOLOGICAL SPACES. (3 credits). 
Bases, connectedness, convergence, product and 
quotient spaces, metrization, compactness, function 
spaces. 

Professor Rattray 


189-585A INTEGRAL EQUATIONS AND TRANS- 
FORMS. (3 credits). Not given 1977-78. |ntroduc- 
tion to the theory of Hilbert spaces. Fredholm and 
Volterra integral equations: exact and approximate 
Solutions. Equations with Hermitian kernels. Hilbert 
Schmidt theorem and consequences. Representa- 
tion formulas for the solutions of initial and boundary 
value problems. Green's functions Integral Trans- 
forms. Applications. 

Professor Roth 


METEOROLOGY 


189-586B ADVANCED BOUNDARY AND INITIAL 
VALUE PROBLEMS. (3 credits: Prerequisites: 189- 
316B, -374D, or equivalent). Partial differential 
equations of applied mathematics. Dirichlet and 
Neumann problems: complex variable methods. 
Homogeneous and non-homogeneous problems: 
Green's functions, integral transform methods, vari- 
ational techniques. Perturbation theory. Application. 


189-587D ADVANCED PROBABILITY THEORY. 
(6 credits; Prerequisite: 189-356A or equivalent). 
Distribution functions on R1. Basic measure and 
integration theory, with special reference to 
probability measures on (R', B') and their 
correspondence with distribution _ functions. 
Random variables. ‘Expectation, including basic 
inequalities. Independence. Conditional probability. 
Convergence concepts, laws of large numbers. 
Characteristic functions. Central limit theorem and 
its ramifications. Random walks. 

Professor Taylor 


189-588D ALGEBRAIC TOPOLOGY. (6 credits). 
Introduction to homology and homotopy theory 


METEOROLOGY (195) 


Professors — W.F. HITSCHFELD: J.S. MARSHALL; 
SVENN ORVIG; R.R. ROGERS 

Associate Professors — J.F. DEROME: P.E. MERI- 
LEES (Chairman); E. VOWINCKEL 

Assistant Professor — H.G. LEIGHTON 

Special Lecturer-H. WARN 


Room 722, Burnside Hall, 
805 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, P.Q. Canada 
H3A 2K6 

Telephone, 392-4461. 


Meteorology is the study of the earth's atmos- 
phere from the ground up to the heights where it 
fades into interplanetary space. Most of this atmos- 
phere (80 per cent by mass) is within about 40,000 
feet of the surface, and it is here that much of the 
familiar “‘weather"’ occurs; above this height lies the 
stratosphere, where there still are winds and pres- 
sure-patterns, but clouds and up-and-down currents 
of air are scarce. The atmosphere can be studied as 
a large ocean of gas by the methods of fluid dynam- 
ics; winds, temperature fronts, and planetary waves 
are the ideas involved in such a program. Or it can 
be studied from the point of view of its detailed 
physics: how could droplets make rain, or how sun- 
light warms the ground, and the ground warms the 
air above it by radiation and convection 

Meteorology is not weather-forecasting, though 
forecasting is one of the objectives of meteorology. 
The point of view is always quantitative; meteorol- 
ogy is physics, and like other parts of physics it 
attempts to devise theoretical models of its complex 
subject, of the motion and composition of the air, 
and of its interaction with radiation and the solid or 
liquid surface. 
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Meteorology is a good subject when coupled with 
an approved sequence in mathematics and physics. 
The program may lead to a B.Sc. with a Major in 
Meteorology. 

In the Honours program in Meteorology there 
are various options, depending on the student's 
particular interests. It is, in all cases, a rigorous 
and specialized study of the theory and practice 
of meteorology 

Graduates in Honours Meteorology and in Hon- 
ours Physics, Mathematics, or equivalent courses, 
can become professional meteorologists through 
the training offered in the M.Sc. program In Meteo 
rology. Good facilities exist for Ph.D. studies in 
several areas of current meteorological research 

Graduates who have a Major in Meteorology 
often find employment in applied work 


FACULTY PROGRAMS 


For details see Faculty Programs, page 143 


MAJOR IN METEOROLOGY 


Consult Professor Rogers, Burnside Hall, Room 
817 

In view of the fact that meteorology is the physics 
and mathematics of the atmosphere, the Depart 
ment will recognize a course of study as a “Major 
Program in Meteorology’’ if, in addition to the full 
sequence of general meteorology courses (195- 
210D, -320A, -321B, -410A, -411B and -420D), it 
contains the equivalent of the following program In 
Physics and Mathematics: 

Mathematics 189-223A, -222A,B -314A,B, - 
315A,B; Physics 198-231A,B, -232A,B. -233A; 
Computer Science 308-2008, plus additional 
approved courses in Mathematics and Physics. In 
total, 57 credits are specified, of which SI are com- 
pulsory. The details of the program are available in 
the Department. 


HONOURS IN METEOROLOGY 


Consult Professor Derome, Burnside Hall, Room 
714. 


Prerequisite: High standing in Mathematics and 
Physics. An advanced program in Physics and 
Mathematics, with Meteorology courses from those 
listed below under ‘‘Course descriptions’. There 
are three options: Dynamic, Physical and Climatol- 
ogy. All of these require the same program in the U1 
year (30 credits of which 28 are compulsory and 2 
are elective). The U2 and U3 years are different in 
the three options. In all options the U3 year will con- 
centrate on the 600-level courses given in the 
Meteorology Department. 


U1: Mathematics 189-247A, -248A, -249B, 
-325B; Physics 198-251A, 253A, -261B, 
-262B; 3 approved credits; 5 credits are 
elective. 
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PHYSICAL METEOROLOGY OPTION 


U2 Mathematics 189-356A; Physics 198-355A; 
Computer Science 308-200A,B; Meteorol- 
ogy 195-410A, -411B, -420D; plus 3 
approved credits; 6 credits are elective. 


U3 Physics 198-328A, -329A; Meteorology 195- 
651D, -653D, -655D, -656D; Plus 3 
approved credits; 9 credits are elective: 


DYNAMIC METEOROLOGY OPTION 


U2: Mathematics 189-356A, -357A, -357B; Phys- 
ics 198-355A; Computer Science 303- 
200A,B; Meteorology 195-320A, -321B; Plus 
6 approved credits; 6 credits are elective. 


U3 Mathematics 189-317A; Meteorology 195- 
652D, -653D, -654D, -655D, -656D; 7 credits 
are elective 

CLIMATOLOGY OPTION 

U2: Mathematics 189-356A, -357B; Computer 
Science 308-200A,B; Geography 183-324B; 
Meteorology 195-320A, -321B; Plus 6 
approved credits; 6 credits are elective 


U3 Mathematics 189-317A; Meteorology 195- 
652D, -653D, -654D, -655D, -656D; 7 credits 
are elective 


Course Descriptions 


495-210D GENERAL METEOROLOGY. (6 credits; 
1 lecture and tutorials). History, instruments and 
data. Simple and complex climatic elements; world, 
regional and local climates. Physical properties of 
the atmosphere; thermodynamics; humidity, clouds 
and precipitation. Local and major wind systems. 
Fronts and air masses. Synoptic analysis and princi- 
ples of weather forecasting. 

Professors Orvig and Leighton 


195-320A INTRODUCTORY ATMOSPHERIC 
PHYSICS. (3 credits; 3 hours lectures; Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor). Classical thermodynamics 
applied to atmospheric air. Water vapor and its ther- 
modynamic effects. Solar and terrestrial radiation. 
Heat budget of earth and atmosphere. Diffusion and 
turbulent transfer of heat and matter in the atmos- 
phere. 

Professors Rogers and Leighton 


195-321B CLOUD PHYSICS. (3 credits, 3 hours 
lectures: Prerequisite: Meteorology 495-320A). 
Atmospheric stability and convection, Nucleation of 
water and ice. Growth of cloud droplets and the 
development of precipitation. Structure of clouds 
and rain, methods of observation. 

Professors Leighton and Rogers 


195-410A DYNAMIC METEOROLOGY I. (3 cred- 
its; 3 hours lectures; Prerequisites: Mathematics 
314A and 315B; Meteorology 320A, 321B or per- 
mission of instructor). Momentum equations in rotat- 
ing coordinates, geostrophic flow, steady curved 


flow. The vertical structure of wind and pressure 
systems. The circulation theorem and vorticity equa- 
tion. Pressure as the vertical coordinate Analysis of 
synoptic scale motions in middle latitudes 
Professor Merilees 


195-411B DYNAMIC METEOROLOGY Il. (3 cred- 
its; 3 hours lectures; Prerequisite Meteorology 
410A). Atmospheric oscillations: sound waves. 
gravity-inertia waves and Rossby waves. Origin of 
middle-latitude waves: barotropic and baroclinic 
instability mechanisms. Energy transformations in 
the atmosphere. Finite difference methods applied 
to the solution of nonlinear atmospheric models 
Professor Merilees 


195-420D INTRODUCTORY SYNOPTIC METEO- 
ROLOGY. (6 credits; 1 hour lecture: 2 hours 
laboratory; Prerequisite: Meteorology 320A, 321B; 
Corequisite: Meteorology 410A and 411B or 
permission of instructor). An introduction to 
meteorological analysis. Effects of boundary layer 
processes on large-scale energetics of the 
atmosphere. Diagnostic studies of the develop- 
ment of weather systems. The general circulation 
Practical analysis of weather charts Graphical 
and computer methods 

Professor Derome 


195-651D* PHYSICAL METEOROLOGY. (6 cred- 
its; 2 hours). Thermodynamics of the atmosphere 
Instability and convection. Cloud physics and storm 
Structure. Radar applications. Solar and terrestrial 
radiation. Radiation calculations and diagrams 
Energy budget of the atmosphere. 

Professors Rogers and Leighton 


195-652D* DYNAMIC AND NUMERICAL 
METEOROLOGY. (6 credits; 2 hours). The equa- 
tions of motion. Circulation and vorticity, develop- 
ment theorems. Linear perturbations, instability. 
Mathematical models of the atmosphere; applica- 
tion of difference equations and their numerical 
solution. 

Professors Derome, Merilees and Dr. Warn 


195-653* CLIMATOLOGY. (3 credits; 1 hour). The 
general circulation of the atomosphere and the 
ocean. Climatic classification. The heat and water 
balance, climatic change 

Professor Orvig 


195-654D* SYNOPTIC METEOROLOGY. (6 crea- 
its; 4 hours). A laboratory course to complement 
Meteorology 651 to 653. Analysis of weather charts 
and diagrams, forecast techniques, diagnostic treat- 
ments of atmospheric dynamics and weather proc- 
esses. Modern statistical and computer methods 
are used wherever suitable 

Professor Vowinckel and Staff 


195-655D* SEMINARS “TOPICS IN METEOROL- 
OGY”. (3 credits; 1 hour). One-hour discussions on 
Special topics in meteorology, e.g. lightning studies, 


MICROBIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 


meteorology and microwave communication, 
remote sensing, limits of predictability 
Staff 


195-656D* DAILY WEATHER DISCUSSION. (2 
credits; 2-1/2 hours). One-half hour briefing on the 
current weather situation 

Professor Vowinckel 


“Restricted to Graduate students and final-year 
Honours Meteorology students. Others by special 
permission 


MICROBIOLOGY AND 
IMMUNOLOGY (528) 


Professors — B.H. MATHESON: S|. VAS (Chair- 
man); W.YAPHE 

Associate Professors — Z. ALI-KHAN; C.A. BUTAS: 
E.C.S. CHAN; J. DE VRIES: P GILL; R. HAND: L. 
KAPICA; *C.H. PAI: *G.K RICHARDS; H.G. ROB- 
SON; R.SIBOO 

Assistant Professors — A.F. DOSS; |.B. FABRIKANT: 
J.E. FEIN; *U. GORDON; *E. MANKIEWIGZ: *M. 
MARKS; L. MARTINEZ *J.L. MEAKINS: *J. MEN- 
DELSON 

Lecturers — *M, BLANC; *S. NOMMIK 

Demonstrator -C. SHAW 

Teaching Assistants — D. CRISTEANU: L. THERRIEN 

Associate Members *R.D. GUTTMANN; *C.K 
OSTERLAND 

*Part-time 


Room 515, Pathology Building 
3775 University Street, 
Montreal, P.Q. Canada 

H3A 2B4 

Telephone: 842-1251, ext.1771 


Microbiology is the study of minute forms of life, 
which are best examined using a light or electron 
microscope. It is one of the youngest sciences, 
despite the fact that the simplest microscope was 
invented over three hundred years ago, and the 
existence of microbes was suspected long before 
that. In its relatively short history, however, micro- 
biology has had tremendous impact in such varied 
fields as medicine, agriculture, genetics, forestry 
and industry. 

The main groups of microorganisms are the 
bacteria, protozoa, fungi and viruses, which are 
now included under the broad term ‘micro- 
biology.’’ These organisms, although so small as 
to be measured in thousandths of a millimeter 
have characteristic structures and life habits. 
Many of their complex chemical, physical and 
genetic properties are shared with man and other 
higher organisms. Because of their rapid growth 
rate, they are widely used as ‘experimental 
animals” in studying cell processes Microorgan- 
isms of all kinds are widespread in man's 
Environment and are important in his everyday life 
in many ways. Some cause diseases of plants, 
animals or man; others are useful in breadmaking, 
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brewing, ripening of cheese, winemaking, manu- 
facture of vaccines, antibiotics, and pure 
chemicals; some are the cause of food spoilage; 
and still others are of vital importance in 
maintaining soil fertility or in the control of forest 
insect pests. 

Opportunities for careers in pure or applied 
microbiology are many and varied. For interested 
students, the following introductory reading is sug- 
gested: 


Postgate, Microbes and Man (Penguin, 1969) 
Camus, The Plague (Penguin) 

Sistrom, Microbial Life (Holt Rinehart & Winston 
Inc, 1969) 


FACULTY PROGRAM 


For details, See Faculty Programs, page 143 


MAJOR PROGRAM 


The following courses are required to complete a 
Major program in Microbiology and Immunology. 


U1: 31 credits: Biology 177-201D, -205D, -206D; 
Mathematics 189-231A,B; Chemistry 180- 
204A, -222A,B; Physiology 552-211D 


22 credits: Biology 177-301A,B, -302A,B, 
-314A; Microbiology 528-311A, -314B, 
-313B or 315B; one of the following: Biology 
177-309A, -373A; Mathematics 189-232A,B; 
Psychology 204-204A,B. 


13 credits: Microbiology 528-313B or 315B, 
-422A, -423/A, -424A. 


HONOURS PROGRAM 


The Honours program is a rigid one and intended 
for those students planning to enter graduate study 
after completion of the B.Sc. No student will be 
admitted to the Honours program until U-2. Students 
hoping to be admitted to Honours in U-2 should fol- 
low the U-1 Major program and must obtain a GPA 
of 3.00 for admission. For continuing in Honours a 
GPA of 3.10 must be obtained in U-2. For gradua- 
tion in the Honours program the student must pass 
all required courses at C level or better and achieve 
a sessional GPA of at least 3.1 in the U3 year. 

The following courses are required in U-2 and U-3 
to complete the Honours program: 


U2: Biology 177-301A,B, -302A,B, -314A, -310B; 
Microbiology 528-311A, -314B, 313B or 
315B; Anatomy 504-261A; one of: Biology 
177-309A, -373A; Mathematics 189-232A,B; 
Psychology 204-204A,B. 


Microbiology 528-313B or 315B -422A, 
-423A, -424A, -471A, -472B, -501D, -525B, 
-627B 


Total credits over 3 years: 92 
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ADVISERS 


Students entering U1: consult Dr. E.C.S. Chan, 
Room 403, students entering U2 & U3: consult Dr. 
P. Gill, Room 406, Pathology Building, 3775 Univer- 
sity Street. Telephone 842-1231, ext. 1771. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
HONOURS IN IMMUNOLOGY 


The Departments of Biochemistry, Microbiology and 
Immunology and Physiology offer an interdepart- 
mental Honours program in Immunology. 

Details of this program may be found on page 
182 of the Announcement. 


Course Descriptions 


528-311A BIOLOGY OF MICROORGANISMS. (4 
credits; Prerequisites: Biology 177-201D, 205D, 
206D or by permission of the Department; 3 hours 
lectures, 3 hours laboratory). A general treatment of 
introductory microbiology bearing specifically on 
the biological properties of microorganisms. The 
laboratory sessions introduce general techniques 
peculiar to the handling of microorganisms. 


528-313B PARASITOLOGY. (3 credits; Prerequi- 
site: Microbiology 528-311A. Open to Microbiology 
students or by permission of the Department; 2 
hours lecture, 3 hours laboratory every other week). 
Alternate years. Not offered in 1978-79. A study of 
the biology, bionomics, epidemiology, pathogenicity 
and diagnosis of the parasites of man. Laboratory 
will consist of a lecture on techniques, demonstra- 
tions and practical work. 


528-314B IMMUNOBIOLOGY. (3 credits; Prerequi- 
site: Biology 177-201D or by permission of the 
Department; 3 hours lectures). A comprehensive 
study of the fundamental principles of immunobiol- 
ogy. 


528-315B THE PATHOGENIC FUNGI. (3 credits: 
Prerequisite: Microbiology 528-311A. Open to 
Microbiology students or by permission of the 
Department; 2 hours lectures, 3 hours laboratory 
every other week). Alternate years, offered in 1978- 
79. A study of the morphological, cultural and physi- 
ological characteristics of the pathogenic fungi, their 
pathogenic activities and the etiology and epide- 
miology of fungus diseases of importance In human 
and veterinary medicine. 


528-422A PATHOGENIC BACTERIA. (4 credits, 
Prerequisites: Microbiology 528-311A, 314B; open 
to Microbiology students or by permission of the 
Department; 3 hours lectures, 3 hours labs). A syS- 
tematic survey of the major groups of pathogenic 
bacteria emphasizing principles of taxonomy, 
mechanisms of pathogenicity, modes of transmis- 
sion, and control. 


528-423A MICROBIAL PHYSIOLOGY. (3 credits: 
Prerequisite: Microbiology 528-31 1A; open to Micro- 
biology students or by permission of the Depart- 
ment. 3 hours lectures). A broad introduction to the 
physiology of microorganisms. The chemical activi- 
ties of microbes will be studied from a basic knowl- 
edge of microbiology and biochemistry. 


528-424A FUNDAMENTAL VIROLOGY. (3 cred- 
its; Prerequisite: Microbiology 528-311A: open to 
Microbiology students or by permission of the 
Department. 2 hours lectures). A study of the funda- 
mental properties of viruses and their interaction 
with host cells. Emphasis will be on phenomena 
occurring at the cellular level. 


528-471A CURRENT TOPICS IN MICROBIOL- 
OGY AND IMMUNOLOGY. (3 credits; open only to 
U3 Honours students). Seminars and discussions 
on current topics in Microbiology and Immunology 


528-472B CURRENT TOPICS IN MICROBIOL- 
OGY AND IMMUNOLOGY. (3 credits: open only to 
U3 Honours students). Seminars and discussions 
on current topics in Microbiology and Immunology. 


528-501D ADVANCED MICROBIOLOGICAL 
TECHNIQUES. (6 credits: open only to selected U3 
Honours students; 2 hours lectures, 6 hours labora- 
tory). A laboratory course on advanced techniques 
and instrumentation used in Microbiology. The labo- 
ratory periods will consist of fundamental experi- 
ments in Microbial Physiology, Immunology and 
Virology. 


528-525B PATHOGENIC VIRUSES. (2 credits: 
Prerequisite: Microbiology 528-424A: open only to 
U3 Microbiology Honours students or by permission 
of the Department; 3 hours lecture). A study of the 
properties and activities of the major groups of 
mammalian viruses and the epidemiology of viral 
infections. 


528-527B INFECTIOUS IMMUNOLOGY. (3 cred- 
its; open only to U3 Honours students or by permis- 
sion of the Department, 2 hours lectures, 3 hours 
laboratory). A comprehensive study of immunity in 
infectious diseases emphasizing the mechanisms of 
host resistance, immunodeficiency, immunoprophy- 
laxis, adverse immune reactions and sero-diagnos- 
tic techniques. 


PATHOLOGY (546) 


546-300A PRINCIPLES OF DISEASE. (3 credits: 
Prerequisite: A university-level general biology 
course; not open to U1 students). An introduction to 
the study of diseases with emphasis on changes in 
normal structure and function and their causes at 
the host, tissue and cellular level. Students are 
expected to participate in seminars and a major 
Paper is required. 

Professor H. Sheldon 


PHYSICS 


PHARMACOLOGY AND 
THERAPEUTICS (549) 


549-461D GENERAL PHARMACOLOGY. (6 
credits; Prerequisite: Suitable preparation in 
biochemistry and physiology and permission of 
the Department). A course covering basic 
interactions between chemical agents and living 
processes. 


PHYSICS (198) 


Professors — C.S. LAM, (Chairman); R.E. BELL; M. 
COHEN (Faculty of Medicine); A.P. CONTO- 
GOURIS; F.T. HEDGECOCK: W.F HITSCHFELD; 
M.P. LANGLEBEN; B. MARGOLIS: S.K. MARK: 
J.S. MARSHALL; W.M. MARTIN (Assistant Chair- 
man); E.R. POUNDER; J.M. ROBSON: R.T. 
SHARP; D.G. STAIRS; E.J. STANSBURY: R. STE- 
VENSON (on leave); P.R. WALLACE: M.J. ZUCK- 
ERMANN 

Associate Professors — J.R. ADDISON: G.L. AUS- 
TIN; J-E. CRAWFORD; S. DAS GUPTA (on leave); 
R. HARRIS (on leave); R. HENZI- J.E. KITCHING: 
J.K.-P. LEE; J.F. MATHISON: R.B. MOORE: T.F. 
MORRIS; W.B. MUIR; P.M. PATEL (on leave); 
D.G. RYAN; J.O. STROM-OLSEN (on leave); N. 
de TAKACSY; J.M. TRISCHUK: D. WALSH 

Honorary Associate Professor — A.|. MCPHERSON 

Honorary Lecturer — P.C. LANDRY (Faculty of Edu- 
cation) 

Readers — R.W. COCHRANE; Y-H Shing 

Curator, Rutherford Museum — F. R. TERROUX 


Rutherford Physics Building, Room 108 
3600 University Street, 

Montreal, P.Q. Canada, 

H3A 278. 

Telephone 392-5130 


Physics is in many ways the parent of the other natu- 
ral sciences and its discoveries and laws continually 
affect their development. Its range and scope 
extend in space and time from subnuclear particles 
to the universe itself. The subfields of physics such 
as mechanics, thermodynamics, electricity, atomic 
physics and quantum mechanics, to mention but a 
few, permeate all other scientific disciplines. 

There are two main undergraduate programs in 
Physics at McGill: the Major and the Honours. The 
Major program offers a broad training in classical 
and modern physics and yet leaves room for the 
Student to take a meaningful sequence of courses in 
two other areas. Flexibility and accessibility are two 
features of the Major program: to enable the student 
to take advantage of this, the Department has pre- 
pared a number of options consisting of the Major 
core and sequences from other disciplines. An 
example would be an option in Meteorology. Those 
interested should ask their Advisers. The Honours 
program is more highly specialized and the courses 
are more demanding. High standing in collegial 
mathematics and physics is a requirement for 
admission. The Honours program is appropriate for 
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students who wish to make an in-depth study of the 
subject in preparation for graduate work and an 
academic or professional career. 

For students lacking some of the college level 
courses in physics and for students wishing to 
transfer into Physical Sciences after completing a 
collegial program in another area the Department 
offers transitional courses in its - 100 series 

Many aspects of physics permeate other scien- 
tific fields, and people trained in physics are 
employed in industry, government, and educational 
systems where they find many c jallenges as teach- 
ers, researchers, administrators and in the rapidly 
developing area of scientific business 


SCIENCE FRESHMAN PROGRAM 


The courses 198-101AB, and -102A,B are intended 
for students wishing to proceed in Biological Sci- 
ence but lacking one or more of the elements of the 
CEGEP program in Health Sciences Similarly 
courses 198-120A,B, -121A,B, -122A,B are 
intended for students who wish to proceed in Phys 
ical Sciences but who lack some of the prerequl- 
sites. Finally 198-110A,B is intended for students 
who have satisfactorily completed the CEGEP 
Health Sciences sequences and who now wish to 
proceed in Physical Sciences or in Engineering 


HONOURS PROGRAM 


High standing in Mathematics and Physics and sat- 
isfactory performance in a placement examination 
are required for admission to Honours. The place- 
ment examination is held about seven days after the 
commencement of lectures. Students may register 
in* Honours after they have obtained provisional 
Honours forms from the Department. This registra- 
tion will be confirmed if they succeed in the place- 
ment examination. 

In addition to a sufficient number of electives, the 
Department prescribes a total of 75 credits distrib- 
uted over the three years as follows: 


U1: Mathematics 189-247A, -248A, -249B, 
-325B; Physics 198-251A, -253A, -259D, 
-261B, -262B. 25 credits. 


Physics 198-328A, -329A, -351A, -352A 
-355A, -357D, -359B, -362B, -363B. 26 cred 
its. 


Physics 198-459D, -551A, -562A and four o 
Physics 198-454B, -514B, -557A, -558A 
-559B, -567B, -572B; Mathematics 189 
360A or other approved 3-credit courses. 24 
credits. 


NOTE: Mathematics 189-360A is a recommendec 
option for Honours Physics students in either the U 
or U3 year. This course is normally offered in alter 
nate years. 


A student whose average in the required courses 
in any year falls below GPA 2.8, or whose mark in 
any individual required course falls below 55% 
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may not register in the Honours program the follow- 
ing year except with the permission of the Depart- 
ment. 


MAJOR PROGRAM 


The Department's requirements, In addition to a suf- 
ficient number of electives are: 


A) A core of 40 credits as follows: Mathematics 
189-222A.B -223A, -315A,B; Physics 198- 
931A.B, -232A,B, -233A, -235B, -328A, 
-329A, -346D, -432A, -439A,B 


15 credits chosen from the following list: 
Geological Sciences 186-504B; Mathemat- 
ics 189-314A,B, -316B, -317A, -319B; Phys- 
ics 198-214B, -219A, -314A, -331A, 
-334A, -337B, -341B, -413A, -431A, -434B, 
-437B, -438B: -449B: Computer Science 
308-200A,B; one approved course 3 credits, 
not listed above 


Mathematics 189-222A,B, -223A, -315A,B 
and Physics 198-235B must be completed in 
U1. While the other courses may be taken at 
any time subject to prerequisite conditions, it 
is strongly recommended that they be taken 
in the year indicated by the course number. 


Students who wish to place more emphasis 
on laboratory work and to undertake labora- 
tory projects, and who complete the elec- 
tronics course in the Fall term of their U2 
year, may then take 198-3598 in the Winter 
term and 198-459D in their U3 year, provid- 
ing sufficient equipment is available 


MAJOR IN PHYSIOLOGY AND 
PHYSICS 


See Department of Physiology, page 200. 


FACULTY PROGRAMS 


For details, see Faculty Programs, page 143. 


MINOR PROGRAM 


A Minor program in Electrical Engineering for Phys- 
ics Major students has recently been approved; for 
details, consult the Physics Department. 


Course Descriptions 


NOTE: Honours courses are indicated when the fifth 
character of the six digit course number is 5 OF 
higher. 


198-101A,B GENERAL PHYSICS FOR BIOLOG- 
ICAL SCIENCES AND PRE-MEDICAL 
STUDENTS. (4 credits; 3 hours lectures; 2 hours 
laboratory). The object of this course is to give the 
students a basic understanding of the principles of 
physics, illustrating these, where possible, with 


current examples of their use in biology and 
medicine. 
Professor Austin and Staff 


198-102A,B ELECTROMAGNETISM FOR 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES AND PRE-MEDICAL 
STUDENTS. (4 credits: 3 hours lectures; 2 hours 
laboratory; Prerequisite: 198-101: Corequisite: 
189-120). Electric field and potential. D.C. circuits 
and measurements. Capacitance. Magnetic field 
and induction. Semiconductor devices and _ their 
application. Feedback and control systems. 
Electromagnetic waves. 
These courses, 101A,B and 102A,B together sat- 

isfy: 

a) physics requirements for Medical School: 

b) minimum B.Sc. requirements for post-matri- 

culation physics. 
Professor Langleben and Staff 


198-110A,B MECHANICS AND ELECTRO- 
MAGNETISM. (3 credits: 3 hours lectures). This 
course is intended for those students who have 
completed nine collegial credits of physics in Health 
Sciences or the equivalent and now wish to transfer 
into Physical Sciences or Engineering at McGill. It 
includes the elements of mechanics and electro- 
magnetism treated with the use of calculus. 

Dr. Cochrane 


198-120A,B WAVES, OPTICS. (3 credits: 3 hours 
lectures, 3 hours laboratory in alternate weeks; 
Corequisites: 189-120, 198-121). Wave phenom- 
ena and optics. 

Professor 


198-121A,B MECHANICS. (3 credits; 3 hours lec- 
tures, 3 hours laboratory in alternate weeks; Core- 
quisite: 189-120). The basic laws and principles of 
mechanics — a mathematical treatment. 

Professor 


198-122A,B ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. (3 
credits; 3 hours lectures, 3 hours laboratory in alter- 
nate weeks; Prerequisite: 198-121, 189-121). The 
basic laws of electromagnetism; electrical measure- 
ments; direct current circuits. 

Professor 


198-200D IDEAS AND CONCEPTS OF MODERN 
PHYSICS (6 credits, three hours lectures; Science 
Students must have permission of their Adviser. See 
‘Science Courses for Arts Students’). This course 
which is non-mathematical in character and 
requires no specific prior training in physics will 
attempt to give the non-specialist an introduction to 
the conceptual structure of modern physics and will 
deal with the following topics; the concept of fields 
as introduced by Maxwell in electromagnetism; the 
evolution of thermodynamics and the statistical 
description of matter, the direction of time, order 
and disorder; the evolution of the restricted and 
general theories of relativity, new ideas of time, the 
introduction of the quantum hypothesis, wave and 
particle characteristics of matter, the uncertainty 


PHYSICS 


principle; the quantum interpretation of matter, of 
nuclei and of fundamental particles, the evolution of 
the physicist's picture of the cosmos, ‘ big-bang”’ vs 
steady state theories, stars and galaxies, stellar col- 
lapse, pulsars and black holes. The impact of 
changing models of the physical world and the new 
concepts involved in contemporary thought. 
Professor Wallace 


198-214B ASTROPHYSICS. (3 Credits). An intro- 
duction to astronomy and astrophysics with empha- 
sis placed on methods of observations. Astronomy 
of time and position; solar system; stars; stellar 
structure and evolution, galaxies. 

Professor Pounder 


198-217B PHYSICS AND THE LIFE SCIENCES. 
(3 credits, 3 hours lectures; Prerequisites: Biological 
Sciences CEGEP certificate or permission of 
instructor). The examination of biological material 
using radiation including optical and electron 
microscopy. X-ray and neutron crystallography, 
radiation measurements in biological matter. 
Professor Moore 


198-219A STATISTICAL TREATMENT OF EXPE- 
RIMENTAL DATA. (3 credits: 3 hours lectures). 
Errors in physical measurement. Probability distri- 
butions. Fitting of experimental data. Design of 
experiments. 

Professor Langleben 


198-224B PHYSICS OF MUSIC. (3 credits; 2 
Jours, conference 1 hour). An introductory course 
‘equiring little mathematical background. Topics 
nclude -harmonic motion, waveforms and wave 
notion; vibrating strings and air columns; loudness, 
ditch and timbre; selected string, woodwind, brass, 
dercussion and keyboard instruments; dissonance 
ind scales; recording and reproduction of music; 
icoustics. 

?rofessor Moore 


|98-231A,B MECHANICS. (4 credits; 3 hours lec- 
ures, laboratory alternate weeks, Text Skinner, 
Mechanics). Kinematics. Newton's Laws. Conserv- 
ation Laws and Symmetry Principles, Two-body 
Problems. Motion of a Rigid Body Oscillating Sys- 
tms. Lagrange’s Equations. 

Professor Crawford 


198-232A,B ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
(} credits; 3 hours lectures, laboratory alternate 
veeks). Electrical measurements: network theo- 
rms, resonant circuits, Electric and magnetic 
froperties of matter. Electromagnetic theory, 
fopagation of electromagnetic waves. 

Frofessors Martin and Hedgcock 


98-233A THERMAL PHYSICS. (4 credits; 3 hours 
lectures, laboratory alternate weeks). Temperature, 
heat, work, first law of thermodynamics, kinetic the- 
oy. The second law of thermodynamics, statistical 
mechanics, probability distributions. 

O. Cochrane 
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198-235B MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. (3 credits; 
3 hours lecture; Prerequisite: Mathematics 189- 
223A; Corequisite: Mathematics 189-315B). Har- 
monic motion of simple and continuous systems 
with examples from mechanics and from electrical 
circuits; the motion of ‘‘imperfect”’ or perturbed sys- 
tems; linear response; the discussion of heat flow, 
fluid flow, and electrical conductivity in two dimen- 
sional systems. 

Professor Harris 


198-251A CLASSICAL MECHANICS I. (3 credits; 
3 hours lectures). Kinematics, Newton's laws, con- 
servation laws, dissipative forces. Properties of mat- 
ter. Harmonic oscillators, central conservative 
forces, orbits. Accelerated frames of reference. 
Professor Pounder 


198-253A THERMAL PHYSICS. (2 credits; 2 
hours lectures). Energy, work and heat, first law. 
Temperature, entropy and the second law. 
Absolute zero; the third law. Thermodynamic 
potentials and chemical potential. Maxwell's 
relations, equilibrium conditions, phase transitions. 
Heat engines and refrigerators. Ideal gas, van der 
Waals’ equation Liquids and solids. Radiation. 
Chemical equilibrium; law of mass action. 
Introduction to statistical mechanics. 

Professor 


198-259D LABORATORY. (3 credits). 
Professor Lee 


198-261B CLASSICAL MECHANICS II. (2 credits; 
2 hours lectures). Special relativity, many-body sys- 
tems, collisions, rigid-body dynamics, small oscilla- 
tions and normal modes. 

Professor Pounder 


198-262B ELECTROMAGNETISM I. (3 credits, 3 
hours lectures). Fundamental laws of electric and 
magnetic fields in both integral and differential form. 
Methods of problem solution. Properties of matter; 
dielectric polarization, conductivity, dia-para-and 
ferromagnetism. Maxwell's equations. AC circuit 
theory. 

Professor Sharp. 


198-309A DESCRIPTIVE PHYSICAL OCEANOG- 
RAPHY. (3 credits; Prerequisites: Mathematics 189- 
120A,B and 121A,B). Properties of sea water. Time 
and space distribution of ocean properties. Water 
masses and currents. 

Professor D’Anglejan (Marine Sciences) 


198-314A ASTROPHYSICS Il. (3 credits; 3 hours 
lectures: Prerequisite: Physics 198-214B). Topics 
introduced in 198-214B are treated in more detail 
and depth. Stellar spectra and classification; Saha 
ionization. formula; introduction to theory of stellar 
atmospheres; equations of stellar structure and the 
mass-luminosity relation; nuclear energy genera- 
tions; the Hertzsprung-Russell diagram 

Professor Crawford 


198-3198 DYNAMIC OCEANOGRAPHY. (3 cred- 
its; Prerequisites: Physics 198-309A, 198-231A). 
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Equations of motion, geostrophy, diffusive pro- 
cesses, boundary layers, wind-driven circulation, 
thermohaline circulation, gravity waves, Kelvin 
waves, tides in oceans and estuaries, general field 
techniques. 

Professor Ingram (Marine Sciences) 


198-328A ELECTRONICS FOR PHYSICISTS. (3 
credits; 3 hours lectures; Prerequisite: Physics 198- 
232A,B; Corequisite: Physics 198-329A). Introduc- 
tion to solid state devices. Amplifiers, feedback, 
digital circuits. Examples from modern instrumenta- 
tion. 

Professor 


198-3294 ELECTRONICS LABORATORY. (1 
credit: 3 hours; Corequisite: Physics 198-328A). 
Professor 


198-331A CLASSICAL MECHANICS. (3 credits; 3 
hours lectures; Prerequisite: Physics 198-231A,B). 
Special relativity; Lorentz transformations, 4 vec- 
tors, 4 momenta, relativistic kinematics; mechanics, 
generalized coordinates, Lagrange equations, 
Hamiltonians, rigid bodies; small oscillations, Cou- 
pled oscillators, waves. (Knowledge of computing 
methods is advisable). 

Professor Contogouris 


198-334A TOPICS IN APPLIED PHYSICS. (3 
credits; 3 hours lectures; Prerequisites: Physics 
198-231A.B, -232A,B). Waves and resonances in 
physical systems; superposition, interference and 
diffraction; examples from mechanics, electronics, 
geophysics. Information theory: band widths, signal 
to noise ratio; examples from communications. 
Plane wave transmission. Matter waves in solid 
earth, oceans and atmosphere; acoustic waves. 
Professor Austin 


198-337B NUCLEAR ENERGY AND ITS APPLI- 
CATIONS. (3 credits; 3 hours lectures). Concepts 
of nuclear structure with emphasis towards the 
understanding of nuclear energy Sources. Neutron 
Physics. Fission. Neutron cycle in a reactor, and 
criticality, Slowing down and diffusion of neutrons. 
Elementary reactor theory. Critical size. Shielding. 
Breeding. Comparison of various nuclear power 
systems. Uses of radioisotopes. 

Professor Robson 


198-339B ELECTRONICS FOR CHEMISTS. This 
course is suitable for other Physical Science and 
Biological Science students as well. (4 credits; 3 
hours lectures, 3 hours laboratory alternate weeks; 
Prerequisite: Physics 232A,B). Semi-conductor 
diodes and transistors, transistor amplifiers, circuits 
with feedback, Pulse circuits, and pulse logic. 
Professor Ryan 


498-341B STATISTICAL MECHANICS. (3 credits; 
3 hours lectures; Prerequisites: 198-231A,B 233A). 
ideal gases, density of states, quantum statistics, 
Bose-Einstein gas, Fermi-Dirac gas, degeneracy, 
interacting gases, radiation, fluctuations. 
Professor 


198-346D QUANTUM PHYSICS. (6 credits; 3 
hours lectures; Prerequisite: Physics 198-231A,B), 
Experimental origins of quantum mechanics. Basic 
postulates. Uncertainty principle; measurement. The 
Schroedinger equation, eigensolutions, the har- 
monic oscillator, angular momentum, matrix 
mechanics. Identical particles, the exclusion princi- 
ples, spin, statistics. The hydrogen atom. 
Professor Mathison 


198-351A CLASSICAL MECHANICS. (3 credits, 3 
hours lectures). Lagrangian mechanics: Variational 
methods and Hamiltonian mechanics: transforma- 
tion theory and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Small 
vibrations treated first in matrix form as an eigenva- 
lue problem. Group theory and symmetry classifica- 
tion of eigenvectors and eigenvalues. 

Professor Margolis 


198-352A ELECTROMAGNETISM II. (2 credits; 2 
hours lectures). Maxwell's Equations. Linearly and 
circularly polarized electromagnetic waves. Electro- 
magnetic waves in conducting and nonconducting 
media. Reflection and refraction. Radiation pres- 
sure. 


198-355A MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. (3 credits; 
3 hours). Application of mathematical methods in 
physics. Green's functions: differential equations of 
mathematical physics; eigenvalue problems 
Professor Sharp 


198-357D QUANTUM PHYSICS. (6 credits; 3 
hours lectures). Classical electron theory. Quantum 
Theory of the electron. One-electron problems. 
Several-electron problems. Radiation from an atom. 
Professor Mark 


198-359B LABORATORY. (3 credits; 4 hours). A 
laboratory in general physics for Honours students. 
Professor 


198-362B STATISTICAL MECHANICS. (2 credits; 
2 hours lectures). Quantum states and ensemble 
averages. Calculations of thermodynamic quanti- 
ties. The laws of thermodynamics. Fermi-Dirac, 
Bose-Einstein and Boltzmann distribution functions. 
Applications to classical kinetic theory, solid state 
physics, nuclear physics and astronomy. 

Professor t 


198-363B CONTINUUM MECHANICS. (3 credits: 
3 hours lectures). Vectors and cartesian tensors. 
Stress and strain tensors. Constitutive equation for 
fluids. Fluid Dynamics. The Navier-Stokes equation 
Elasticity, elastic waves. (Not open to students who 
have taken 198-365B). 

Professor 


198-413A TOPICS IN THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF 
PHYSIOLOGY. (3 credits: 3 hours lectures; for 
Majors in Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics or Phy- 
siology and Physics or the permission of the instruc- 
tor). The physical basis for the operation of cells 
(neurons) in the peripheral and central nervous sys- 
tem. We will examine the forces responsible for 
transmembrane ion movement and their role in the 
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generation of electrical potentials and anatomical 
features of neurons responsible for their cable-like 
electrical behaviour: the mode of transmission of 
information along this cable-like structure and the 
mechanisms involved in the transmission of inform- 
ation between neurons. 

Professor Mackey (Physiology) 


198-431A APPROXIMATE METHODS IN QUAN- 
TUM MECHANICS. (3 credits: 3 hours lectures; 
Prerequisite: Physics 198-346D). Approximate solu- 
tions of the Schrédinger equation. The Variational 
Method. Spectral lines, selection rules and pertur- 
bation theory. 

Professor Morris 


198-432A THEORY AND APPLICATIONS OF 
ELECTROMAGNETISM. (3 credits: 3 hours leo- 
tures; Prerequisite: Physics 198-232A,B). Laplace's 
equation in electricity and magnetism. Maxwell's 
equations and wave propagation. Application to 
transmission lines and antennae. 

Professor Wallace 


198-434B PHYSICAL AND QUANTUM OPTICS. 
(3 credits; 3 hours lectures; Prerequisite: 198- 
432A). Geometric optics. Polarization. Lasers, dif- 
fraction and coherence. Holography. Scattering. 
Optical properties of materials. 

Professor 


198-437B NUCLEAR AND PARTICLE PHYSICS. 
(3 credits; 3 hours lectures: Corequisite: Physics 
198-346D). Simple properties of nuclei and parti- 
cles. Radioactivity and its applications. Particle 
interactions with application to astrophysics. Experi- 
mental high-energy physics. Accelerators and typi- 
cal experiments. Quarks 

Professor Contogouris 


198-438B SOLID STATE PHYSICS. (3 credits: 3 
hours lectures; Corequisite: Physics 198-346D). 
Structure of solids. Thermal vibrations in crystals. 
Electrons in metals, semi-conductors and insula- 
tors. Selected topics from magnetism, semi-con- 
ducting devices, superconductivity, etc. 

Professor 


198-439A,B LABORATORY. (3 credits: 4 hours 
laboratory; Prerequisite Physics 198-328A,B). Pre- 
scribed laboratory work. 

Professor 


198-449B LABORATORY. (3 credits; 4 hours labo- 
ratory; Prerequisite: Physics 198-328, -439A). 
Supervised project work. 

Professor 


198-454B OPTICS. (3 credits: 3 hours lectures). 
Geometrical optics, lenses, electromagnetism and 
physical optics, diffraction theory, image formation, 
holography. 

Professor Morris 


198-459D LABORATORY. (6 credits: 4 hours labo- 
ratory). This laboratory will include experiments 
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associated with electromagnetic theory, as well as 
the optional courses in U3. 
Professor 


198-465D MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS FOR 
CHEMISTS. (4 credits; 2 hours lectures; Prerequl- 
sites: Mathematics 189-314A and 315B). Advanced 
dynamics, including theory of vibrations. Continu- 
ous systems. Eigenfunctions and eigenvalues. 
Professor de Takacsy 


198-514B GENERAL RELATIVITY. (3 credits, 3 
hours lectures). Transition from special to general 
relativity. Non-Euclidian geometry. The basic laws of 
Physics in co-variant form, Einstein’s equations. 
Newton's theory of gravitation as an approximation. 
Propagation of gravitation. Rigorous solutions of the 
field equations. Cosmology. 

Professor Henzi 


198-551A QUANTUM THEORY. (3 credits, 3 hours 
lectures). General formulation, scattering theory, 
WKB approximation, time-dependent perturbation, 
theory and applications, angular momentum, relativ- 
istic wave equations. 

Professor Contogouris 


198-557A NUCLEAR PHYSICS. (3 credits; 3 hours 
lectures). General nuclear properties, nucleon- 
nucleon interaction and scattering theory, radioac- 
tivity, nuclear models, nuclear reactions. 

Professor 


198-558A SOLID STATE PHYSICS. (3 credits; 3 
hours lectures). Properties of crystals, lattice vibra- 
tions and thermal properties of insulators, free elec- 
tron model and band structure, semi-conductors, 
metals, optical properties. 

Professor 


198-559B ADVANCED STATISTICAL MECHAN- 
ICS. (3 credits; 3 hours lectures). Maxwell-Boltz- 
mann statistics; perfect classical gas; equipartition 
of energy; law of corresponding states. Bose-Ein- 
stein statistics; phonons and photons; superfluidity. 
Fermi-Dirac statistics; Pauli paramagnetism; white 
dwarf-stars. Polymers; one-dimensional Ising 
model. Boltzmann equation; fluctuations; rate of 
change of entropy; Fokker-Planck equations; 
Brownian motion; viscosity. 

Professor Zuckermann 


198-562A ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY. (3 
credits: 3 hours lectures; Prerequisites: U1 or U2 
honours physics, or with permission of instructor). 
Electrostatics, dielectrics, magnetostatics, time-var- 
ying fields, relativity, radiating systems, fields of 
moving charges. 

Professor Morris 


198-567B PARTICLE PHYSICS. (3 credits; 3 hours 
lectures). Basic interactions and symmetries, kine- 
matics, scattering theory, phase space, symmetry 
and statistics, boson and baryon spectra, experi- 
mental techniques. 
Professor Stairs 
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498-572B APPLICATIONS OF ELECTROMAG- 
NETIC THEORY (3 credits; Prerequisite: 198- 
562A). Scattering processes, wave propagation in 
various media, wave guides, transmission lines and 
resonant systems, scalar diffraction theory, plas- 
mas, magnetohydrodynamics. 

Professor Morris 


PHYSIOLOGY (552) 


Professors — J. MILIC-EMILI (Chairman); R.1. BIRKS; 
TM.S. CHANG: B.A. COOPER; P. GOLD; K. 
KRNJEVIC; F.C. MacINTOSH; G. MELVILL- 
JONES 

Associate Professors — H.K. CHANG; M.W. COHEN; 
M.M. FROJMOVIC (on leave 1977-78); L. GLASS; 
V. KLISSQURAS; W.S. LAPP (on leave 1977-78) ; 
M. LEVY; M.C. MACKEY; G. MANDL; G. MISER- 
OCCHI: J. OUTERBRIDGE: C. POLOSA; P. SEK- 
ELJ: A. WECHSLER; R.L. WILLIAMS 

Assistant Professors — A.W. CHAWLA; P.A.L. 
KONGSHAVN: K. LUKOWIAK; P. NOBLE; S. 
POTASHNER; D.G.D. WATT; P. WELDON 

Lecturers — E. CHIRITO; G. TOLIS; C. COLE 

Associate Members — J. CHALLIS (Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology) ; R.F.P. CRONIN (Medicine); B. 
DUBROVSKY (Psychiatry); L. ENGEL (Medicine) ; 
HL. GOLDSMITH (Medicine) ; C.A. GORESKY 
(Medicine) ; A. GRASSINO (Univ. of Montreal, 
Medicine) ; D. Horrobin (Univ. of Montreal, Medi- 
cine) ; P.T. MACKLEM (Medicine) ; J.M. 
McKENZIE (Medicine); M.M. MORRIS (Anaesthe- 
sia) ; S. ROSSIGNOL University of Montreal, 
Medicine) ; J.F. SEELY (Medicine) 


Room 1023, 

Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building, 
3655 Drummond Street, 

Montreal, P.Q. Canada 

H3G 1Y6. 

Telephone 392-4209. 


Physiology has its roots in many of the basic sci- 
ences including biology, chemistry, mathematics, 
and physics. As one of the central biomedical sci- 
ences, physiology overlaps with other biomedical 
sciences such as anatomy, biochemistry, pathology 
and pharmacology, and with psychology and 
biomedical engineering, and is one of the prime 
contributors of basic scientific knowledge to the 
clinical medical sciences. 

The Department of Physiology at McGill is 
engaged in studies ranging from the cell and 
molecular to the population level in a variety of 
invertebrates and vertebrates, including man. A 
wide range of interest and expertise in physiology 
is represented by the staff of the Department, 
including cardiovascular, respiratory, renal, exer- 
cise, neurophysiology, immunology, biophysics 
and biomathematics. A number of faculty 
members in the Department have formal of 
informal liaisons with basic science (Mathematics, 
physics, electrical engineering, chemistry) and 


Clinical departments (medicine, surgery, pedia- 
trics, neurology, psychiatry, anesthesia), reflecting 
and reinforcing the close ties which physiology 
maintains with other disciplines. 

Graduates at the B.Sc. level have found reward- 
ing career opportunities in secondary school sci- 
ence teaching, government service, and laboratory 
technical assistance, e.g. in pharmaceutical 
houses, hospitals, and institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Further, physiology is an excellent background 
for medicine or dentistry or for other post-graduate 
work, e.g. in physiology, experimental medicine, 
pharmacology and physiological psychdlogy. 

The programs offered in physiology differ in their 
orientation but they all contain a common, in depth, 
core of material covering cardiovascular, respira- 
tory, renal, neurophysiology and immunology. The 
specified U1 courses are identical for all programs 
except the Joint Major and Joint Honours Program 
in Immunology and thus afford the student maximal 
flexibility before deciding on a particular program to 
follow in U2 and U3. Consult the Departmental sec- 
retary in Room 1137 for an adviser. 


FACULTY PROGRAM 


For details see Faculty Programs page 143 


MAJOR IN PHYSIOLOGY AND 
PHYSICS (71 credits). 


U1: 26 credits: Physiology 552-211D*; Mathe- 
matics 189-222A,B -223A, -315A,B; Physics 
198-232A,B, -233A, -235B. 


U2: 26 credits: Physiology 552-311; Mathematics 
189-319B; Physics 198-328A,B or -339B, - 
231A, -413A; and 2 of Mathematics 189- 
317A; Physics 198-334B, -341B. 


U3: 22 credits: Physiology 552-457A and 458B: 
Physics 198-346D, 6 credits in Physiology 
and 6 Credits in Physics to be selected in 
consultation with Physiology and Physics. 


*The corequisite course Biology 177-201D is 
waived for this program only. 


HONOURS PROGRAMS IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 


Admission and Continuation: 


All admissions to Honours programs will be in U2, 
and a student must have a U1 GPA of 3.1, with no 
less than 70% in Physiology 211D, Admission to U3 
requires a U2 CGPA of 3.2 with no less than 70% in 
required U2 Physiology courses. Decisions on bor- 
derline cases for admission to U3 will be heavily 
influenced by student standing in required U2 Phy- 
siology courses. 

The Department reserves the right to restrict the 
number of entering students in the Honours pro- 
grams. Students who do not maintain Honours 
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Standing may transfer their registration to the Fac- 
ulty Program in Physiology 

Application for admission to Honours must be 
made before September 1. All candidates will be 
interviewed for admission during the period 1-10 
September. Consult the Department for specific 
times. 

Graduation: To graduate from an Honours Phy- 
siology Program the student will have a CGPA of 3.2 
with a mark no less than 70% in all required Physiol- 
ogy courses 


Honours Programs in Physiology 
(73-74 Credits). 


U1: 29 credits: Biology 177-201D; Chemistry 
180-204A,B -212A,B, -214B, -222A.B: Math- 
ematics 189-231A,B; Physiology 552-211D. 


U2: 24-25 credits: Biochemistry 507-302D; Biol- 
ogy 177-301B*, -309A; Physiology 552- 
311D. 


Neurophysiology option (in addition to the 
above): Anatomy 504-321A; Physiology 552- 
351B 


Physiology option (as with Neurophysiology 
option):** Anatomy 504-261A, -312B. 


U3 20-21 credits: Neurophysiology option: Bio- 
chemistry 507-455B or -456B: Mathematics 
189-323A; Physiology 552-453A, -455D 


Physiology option: Physiology 552-459D, 
Experimental Medicine 516-512A and 12 
credits in upper level Physiology courses 


*Section 2B followed by section 1A and 1B 

**Students in the Physiology option may replace 
the sequence 189-231A,B and 177-309A with 189- 
222A,B and 189-315A,B. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
HONOURS IN IMMUNOLOGY 


The Departments of Biochemistry, Microbiology 
and Immunology, and Physiology offer an 
interdepartmental Honours program in |Immu- 
nology. Physiology students interested in the 
program should contact Dr. W.S. Lapp. 

Details of this program may be found on 
page 182 of the Announcement. 


Course Descriptions 


552-201A PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN: CONTROL 
SYSTEMS. (3 credits; 2 or 3 hours lecture with a 
demonstration or laboratory ‘on alternate weeks; 
Prerequisites: Collegial courses in Biology or Anat- 
omy, and in Chemistry and Physics, with Organic 
Chemistry (212 or equivalent) as a pre- or co-requi- 
site.) Physiology of body fluids, blood, muscle, 
neural and endocrine control, special senses, 
defense mechanisms, reproduction. (For students in 
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the School of Physical and Occupational Therapy, 
the School of Nursing, the Faculty of Education, and 
other Students with permission of the department). 
Professor Macintosh and Staff 


552-202B PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN: BODY 
FUNCTIONS. (3 credits; 2 or 3 hours lecture with 
a demonstration or laboratory on alternate weeks; 
Prerequisites: Collegial courses in Biology or 
Anatomy and in Chemistry and Physics, with 
Organic Chemistry (212 or equivalent) as a pre- 
or co-requisite). Physiology of the cardiovascular, 
respiratory, excretory and digestive systems; 
organic and energy metabolism; nutrition; exercise 
enivronmental stress. (For students in the School 
of Physical and Occupational Therapy, the School 
of Nursing, The Faculty of Education, and other 
students with permission of the department). (Not 
open to students who took 552-201A in 1976-77 
or earlier). 

Professor Macintosh and Staff 


Physiology 201A and 202B are companion 
courses and it is recommended that they be taken in 
that sequence, but they may be taken in separate 
years or in the reverse sequence. 


552-2110 MAMMALIAN PHYSIOLOGY WITH 
EMPHASIS ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN. (6 
credits; 3 hours lectures, with 3 hours laboratory 
every second week in both terms; Prerequisites: As 
for Physiology 201A and 202B; Biology 201D if not 
already taken must be taken concurrently). For stu- 
dents in the Faculty of Science, and for other stu- 
dents with permission of the Department. 

Professor Weldon and Staff 


552-311D INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOLOGY. (6 
credits; 3 hours of lectures, alternating with 2 hours 
of lectures and 3 hours laboratory, per week; Prere- 
quisites: Physiology 211D, permission of the 
instructor). The Physiology of: 1)the Nervous Sys- 
tem, 2) the Immune System, 3) the Respiratory Sys- 
tem, 4) the Cardiovascular System, and 5) the Renal 
System. Restricted enrolment. 

Professor Miserocchi and Staff 


552-312D SELECTED TOPICS IN INTERMEDI- 
ATE PHYSIOLOGY. (3 credits, with timetable to 
include one half the hours of Physiology 311D; Pre- 
requisites: Physiology 211D, permission of the 
instructor). Any combination of three of the topics 
listed in 311D except the Nervous System; or a 
combination of the Nervous System and one other 
topic, Restricted enrolment. 

Professor Miserocchi and Staff 


552-313D SELECTED TOPICS IN INTERMEDI- 
ATE PHYSIOLOGY. (3 credits, with timetable to 
include one half of Physiology 311D; Prerequisites: 
Physiology 312D, permission of the instructor). The 
remainder of the topics in Physiology 311D not pre- 
viously taken in Physiology 312D. Restricted enrol- 
ment. 


Professor Miserocchi and Staff 
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552-351B EXPERIMENTAL NEUROPHYSIOL- 
OGY. (3 credits; 2 hours lecture, 3 hours laboratory 
or demonstration; Prerequisites: Physiology 211D, 
Anatomy 421A and concurrent enrolment in 311D 
or 312D. This course is primarily for Physiology 
Honours students, but is open to a limited number of 
others). The course is aimed at providing the stu- 
dent with an understanding of modern experimental 
techniques in neurophysiology. 

Professor Potashner 


552-411A MOLECULAR PHYSIOLOGY. (3 
credits; modular instruction, seminars and 
projects; Prerequisites: Physiology 211D, 311D (or 
concurrently): Chemistry 222, 204, 214; Biochem- 
istry 451B recommended). Principles of molecular 
interactions in and at membranes and cells, 
including a discussion of experimental techniques; 
and their application to structure-function relation- 
ships in cell adhesion, blood clotting and 
thrombosis, immunophysiology and other selected 
areas. Restricted enrolment. Not offered in 1977- 
78. 

Professor Frojmovic 


552-419D PROJECT AND SEMINAR IN IMMU- 
NOLOGY (7 hours lab, 2 hours seminar weekly; 
Enrolment restricted to U3 Honours Immunology 
students). Individual research projects in Immunol- 
ogy under the guidance of staff members in the 
three participating departments: Physiology, Bio- 
chemistry, and Microbiology and Immunology. The 


students will meet to discuss their research projects 
in a seminar format during the winter term. They will 
be evaluated on’their laboratory and seminar per- 
formance, and assigned a letter grade. 

Professors Gold, Gordon and Shuster. 


552-453A ADVANCED NEUROPHYSIOLOGY. (6 
credits; 2 hours lecture and 8 hours laboratory 
weekly; Prerequisite: Physiology 351B. Enrolment 
restricted to Physiology Honours students (Neuro 
Option]. A systematic coverage of peripheral 
synaptic mechanisms. The Laboratory will consist 
of a quantitative investigation of neuromuscular 
transmission in amphibia and peripheral reflexes 
in Aplysia using intracellular electrical recording 
techniques. 

Professors Cohen and Lukowiak 


552-454A NEUROSCIENCE RESEARCH SEMI- 
NAR (3 credits; 2 hours seminar; Prerequisite: Pee 
mission of the Department). Selected topics on the 
mechanisms of synaptic transmission. The first term 
only of 455D. Students will be required to give a ver- 
bal presentation and to write an essay on a topic 
covered in the seminars. 

Professor Krnjevic 


552-455D NEUROSCIENCE RESEARCH SEMI- 
NAR. (6 credits; 2 hours seminar, Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of the Department). Selected topics in the 
neurosciences will be covered with the participation 
of staff, invited speakers, and students. The first 
term will concentrate on mechanisms of synaptic 
transmission, and the second term on motor and 


sensory mechanisms in the central nervous system. 
Students will be required to give a verbal presenta- 
tion and to write an essay each term on one of the 
topics covered in that term. 

Professors Krnjevic and Mandl 


552-456B NEUROSCIENCE RESEARCH SEMI- 
NAR (3 credits; 2 hours seminar: Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of the Department). Selected topics on 
motor and sensory mechanisms in the central nerv- 
Ous system. The second term only of 455D. Stu- 
dents will be required to give a verbal presentation 
and to write an essay on a topic covered in the Sem- 
inars. 

Professor Mandl 


552-457A,B EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. (3 
credits). Individual project work under Faculty 
supervision. This course is primarily for U3 students 
in the Honours Physiology Programs. 

Prof. Wechsler, Staff and Graduate Students 


552-458A,B EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. (3 
credits). Individual project work under Faculty 
Supervision. This course is primarily for U3 students 
in the Honours Physiology Programs. 

Professor Wechsler and Staff 


552-4590 PHYSIOLOGY SEMINAR. (6 credits; 2 
hours seminar; Prerequisite: Permission of the 
Department). Selected topics in mammalian phy- 
siology will be covered with the participation of staff, 
invited speakers, and students. Students will be 
required to write one essay per term on topics cov- 
ered in that term. The course is open to Physiology 
Honours students and to other selected students. 
Professor Milic-Emili 


552-461D EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. (6 
credits). Individual project work under Faculty 
supervision. This course is primarily for U3 students 
in the Honours Physiology Programs. 

Professor Wechsler, Staff and Graduate Stu- 
dents 


552-502A EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGY. Offered in 
Conjunction with Faculty of Education. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: Physiology 311D). The course deals 
with questions related to the behaviour of physiolog- 
ical processes in response to physical effort. In par- 
ticular it explores such areas as structural basis of 
muscle contraction, neural control of muscle, 
mechanics and energetics of muscle contraction, 
fuel utilization, fatigue, physiological adjustments 
during exercise and influence of training and hered- 
ity. 

Professor Klissouras 


552-508A ADVANCED RENAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Offered in conjunction with the Department of Expe- 
rimental Medicine. (3 credits; Physiology 311D or 
the equivalent is a necessary prerequisite). Lectures 
and discussion groups cover in depth most of the 
major aspects of kidney physiology such as control 
of the renal circulation, acidification of the urine and 
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tubular transport of electrolytes and non-slectro- 
lytes. Admission by permission of the instructor. 
Professors Levy and Seely 


552-513B CELLULAR IMMUNOLOGY. (3 credits; 
3 hours lectures; Prerequisites: 528-3146, 507- 
503A, and permission of the instructor). This course 
deals with cellular interactions, regulation and effec- 
tor mechanisms of the normal immune response. 
Professors Gold and Lapp 


552-515A PHYSIOLOGY OF BLOOD I: HEMOS- 
TASIS AND RBC DESTRUCTION. Offered n con- 
Junction with the Department of Medicine, Civision 
of Experimental Medicine. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 
Physiology 311D). A course providing in-depth 
information in some of the most important areas of 
hemostasis, thrombosis, blood coagulation, 
immuno-haematology and erythrocyte destruction. 
Professor Cooper 


552-516B PHYSIOLOGY OF BLOOD II: OXYGEN 
TRANSPORT AND NUTRITIONAL ANEMIA. 
Offered in conjunction with the Department of Medi- 
cine, Division of Experimental Medicine. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite 311D). In-depth study of metabolism of 
iron, vitamin B12 and folate, cell maturation, oxygen 
transport and control of erythropoiesis. 

Professor Cooper 


552-5178 PHYSIOLOGICAL SUPPORT SYSs- 
TEMS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor). Physiological, bioengineering, chemical, 
and clinical basis of physiological support systems 
including basic principles, compartmental and 
membrane transport, rheology, fluid dynamics, 
blood-surface interaction, enzyme engineering, and 
biomaterials. Examples include artificial kidneys, 
liver support systems, oxygenators cardiac support 
systems, articifial cells, and vascular substitutes. 
Professor Chang 


516-502A ADVANCED ENDOCRINIOLOGY See 
Experimental Medicine, a division of the Department 
of Medicine, page 170. 


516-503B ADVANCED ENDOCRINOLOGY Sce 
Experimental Medicine, a division of the Departnent 
of Medicine, page 170. 


516-507D ADVANCED APPLIED RESPIRATORY 
PHYSIOLOGY See Experimental Medicine, a divi- 
sion of the Department of Medicine, page 170. 


516-512A PHYSICAL METHODS IN BIOLOGI- 
CAL RESEARCH See Experimental Medicine, a 
division of the Department of Medicine, page 1/0. 


399-551B FLUID MECHANICAL ASPECTS OF 
RESPIRATORY PHYSIOLOGY See Biomedical 
Engineering, page 170. 
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PSYCHOLOGY (204) 


Professors — D. BINDRA (Chairman); A.S. BREG- 
MAN: M.C. CORBALLIS; VIRGINIA DOUGLAS; 
G.A. FERGUSON; D.O. HEBB; W.E. LAMBERT; J. 
MACNAMARA: R. MELZACK; P.M. MILNER; E.G. 
POSER: M.S. RABINOVITCH; MURIEL STERN; 
G.R. TUCKER 

Associate Professors — D. DONDERI; R. KANUNGO; 
A.A.J. MARLEY; R.O. PIHL; J.O. RAMSAY; T.R 
SHULTZ: D.M. TAYLOR; N. WHITE 

Assistant Professors - FRANCES ABOUD; A.G 
BAKER: |. BINIK; M.S. CUMMINS; C.L OLSON; 
W.E. PIPER; A. ZOLOVICK 

Lecturer — A. ROSNER 

Honorary and Part-time Appointments — D.G. 
DOEHRING; F. GENESEE; ERIKA GUTBRODT, R 
KANUNGO:; J. MACDOUGALL; R.B. MALMO; 
SUSAN MATTINGLY; BRENDA MILNER; BLOS- 
SOM WIGDOR; J. WRIGHT; S. YULIS 

Clinical Consultants — S.BENAROYA; N. GREEN- 
BERG; P. GREGOIRE; R. KACHANOFF; G.NEM- 
ETH: A. SCHWARTZMAN; A. SURKIS 


Room W/ 1, Stewart Biology Building, 
1205 McGregor Street, 

Montreal, P.Q., Canada H3A 1B1. 
Telephone: 392-4708 


Psychology is the scientific study of man’s mind and 
behaviour. It is both a social and biological science. 
As a social science, psychology studies man in his 
interactions with other members of his own species. 
As a biological science, it regards man as the prod- 
uct of evolution and so studies him in biological per- 
spective, comparing and contrasting his behaviour 
with that of other species. 

The data of psychology are collected within the 
psychological laboratory by the use of experimental 
methods in the study of behaviour, and outside the 
laboratory by systematic observation of the behavi- 
our of man and lower animals. The combination of 
experimentation and observation results in a knowl- 
edge of man's behaviour as he perceives his world, 
learns, directs his behaviour towards certain goals, 
and reacts to stress, frustration, and other men. 
Experimentation, laboratory techniques, observa- 
tional procedures, measurement, and statistical 
methods are important tools of the psychologist in 
the study of behaviour. 

Psychology has many interdisciplinary aspects. 
The study of many psychological problems involves 
knowledge drawn from other disciplines such as 
biology, physiology, linguistics, sociology, philoso- 
phy, and mathematics. For this reason a student 
with varied interests can frequently find a place for 
these interests in psychology. 

Psychology is a young science so that explana- 
tions of the processes underlying observed phe- 
nomena are often theoretical and speculative. The 
major objectives of psychological study are to 
reduce the discrepancy between theory and fact 
and to provide better answers about why man thinks 
and behaves as he does. 
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Although a number of undergraduate courses in 
psychology have applied implications, applied train- 
ing is in no way the purpose of the undergraduate 
curriculum. The purpose of that curriculum is to 
introduce the student to an understanding of the 
basic core of psychological knowledge, theory, and 
method, regardless of questions of practical appli- 
cation 

The B.A. or B.Sc. with a Major or Honours degree 
in psychology is not a professional qualification. It 
does not qualify the individual to carry on profes- 
sional work in psychology. In the Province of Que- 
bec the minimum requirement for membership in 
the Corporation of Psychologists of the Province of 
Québec, the professional association governing the 
work of psychologists in the Province, is an M.A. or 
M.Sc. degree, or other equivalent degree. All stu- 
dents planning to practise in the Province of Québec 
will be examined on their proficiency in French 
before being admitted to the professional associa- 
tion. Undergraduate courses in psychology may 
prove of considerable value to students planning 
careers in professional fields other than psychology, 
such as medicine, education, social work, commu- 
nication disorders, or business and industry. 

Students who are interested in psychology as a 
career must pursue graduate studies. Persons who 
hold graduate degrees in psychology, usually the 
Ph.D., may find employment in universities, 
research institutes, hospitals, community agencies, 
government departments, large corporations, or 
may act as self employed consultants. At the gradu- 
ate level, psychology has many specialized 
branches including social psychology, physiological 
psychology, experimental psychology, clinical psy- 
chology, child psychology, industrial psychology, 
community psychology, educational psychology, 
and others. As indicated below McGill undergradu- 
ates may pursue an undergraduate Major program 
in a wide variety of areas of specialization. 

Although requirements for admission to graduate 
studies in psychology vary from one university to 
another, both the Honours and Major degrees in 
psychology may qualify the student for admission to 
many graduate schools, provided, of course, that 
sufficiently high marks are obtained. 

The essential difference between the Honours 
and the Major program is that higher standards are 
required of Honours students. Honours students 
also have an opportunity to work in small groups 
closely with staff members. 


PSYCHOLOGY INFORMATION 
MEETINGS 


All students entering Psychology undergraduate 
programs are required to attend an information 
meeting that will be held at 10:00 a.m. on Wednes- 
day, August 31 in Room S1/4 of the Stewart Biology 
Building for Arts students, and at 10:00 a.m. on 
Thursday, September 1 in Room S1/4 of the Stew- 
art Biology Building for Science students. Before 
attending the meeting, students must read the 


Announcement of the Faculties of Arts and Science 
and the 1977-78 edition of the Psychology Depart- 
ment Handbook. The latter will be available in the 
Departmental Advising Office, N7/28 Stewart Bio- 
logical Sciences Building from about the beginning 
of July. Out-of-town residents may have a copy of 
the Handbook mailed to them upon written request 
to the Psychology Department. 

The main purpose of the information meeting is to 
instruct students about filling in the Study Plan 
Forms and to provide further information about Psy- 
chology programs. After the meeting, students may 
meet individually with advisers in order to have their 
Study Plan Forms approved for registration. In 
exceptional cases, students who are unable to 
attend the information meeting may consult an 
adviser earlier. Call the Departmental Advising 
Office at 392-4694 for further information. Students 
must read the Announcement and the Handbook 
before seeing an adviser. 


PROGRAM INFORMATION 


The Psychology Department offers 13 different 
options in its 54 credit programs. Except where oth- 
erwise stated, each of these programs may be 
taken as Major, Honours, or Faculty programs. The 
differences between these three categories of pro 
grams are outlined below. The descriptions of the 6 
options available in the B.Sc. program follow. See 
page 118 for descriptions of the options available 
only in the B.A. program 


PREREQUISITES 


It is expected that most students who major in Psy- 
chology will have taken introductory Psychology 
and Statistics at the collegial level. In the first year all 
major students must take Psychological Statistics at 
the collegial level. In the first year all major students 
must take Psychological Statistics (204-305A or B) 
Those students who have not taken a collegial level 
Statistics course must also take Psychology 204- 
204A or B in addition to the other courses in their 
program. 

Psychology 204-201D, or its equivalent, is nor- 
mally a prerequisite for all 300,400 and 500 level 
courses in psychology. 


MAJOR PROGRAM 


The following options are available in the Major pro- 
gram in Psychology: 


General psychology 

Experimental Psychology 

Child Psychology 

Personality and Abnormal Psychology 
Psychobiology 

Quantitative Psychology 


Call the Chief Adviser, Mr. Arnold Rosner, (392- 
4694) to be assigned to an adviser. In the first year 
of any of the above programs all Major students 
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take Psychology 204-305A,B. Detailed descriptions 
of the programs will be found Starting on page 207 . 
Students majoring in psychology must obtain a 
minimum grade of C in all 54 credits required by 
their program. A grade lower than C may be made 
up taking another equivalent course (if there is one), 
by successfully repeating the course, or by suc 
cessfully writing a supplemental examination (if 
there is one). Students are reminded that at least 54 
credits in their program must be in their Faculty. 


HONOURS PROGRAM 


Honours in Psychology prepares students for grad- 
uate study, and so emphasizes practice in the 
research techniques which are used in graduate 
school and professionally later on. Honours stu- 
dents take Psychology 204-380D in the first year of 
their program (normally U2) and they take Psychol- 
ogy 204-480D and 204-481D in the second year 
(normally U3). These courses have limited enrol- 
ments, and admission to Honours is selective. There 
is normally room for 30-35 new Honours students 
each year. Students with a cumulative grade point 
average of 2.8 or better, are eligible to apply; how- 
ever, during the past several years it has been pos- 
sible to accept very few students with averages 
below 3.5. 

Students are accepted into Honours at the begin- 
ning of U2, and the two-year sequence of Honours 
courses continues through U3 

Applications can be obtained from the general 
Office of the Department of Psychology, Room 
W8/1, Stewart Building. The applications must be 
completed and returned to the general office by 
September 1 of the year for which admission to 
Honours is sought. Candidates will be advised of 
the Department's decision by letter shortly after 
September 1. 


FACULTY PROGRAMS 


A Faculty Program in Psychology is a sequence of 
courses which represents a lesser degree of spe- 
cialization than a Major or an Honours program. A 
Faculty Program may be made up of any of the 
Major programs with the substitution of 6 credits 
from U2 Psychology courses for Psychology 204- 
211D and 204-305A or B. The joint program in psy- 
chology and mathematics is also a Faculty Program. 
For further details see program information at begin- 
ning of the Science section (see page 143). 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 


The courses in the programs are ordered sequen- 
tially so that it will normally take three years to com- 
plete a program. The Major and Faculty Programs 
all include 18 credits in each of U1,U2, and U3. Stu- 
dents may, with the consent of their Academic 
Adviser, substitute up to 6 credits in a program. Any 
further changes must be approved by the Associate 
Dean of the Faculty. 
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When selecting optional program courses from 
other departments, it is the student's responsibility 
to see that he or she has taken the appropriate pre- 
quisites and/or obtained permission of the depart- 
ment where necessary. 

None of the B.A. or B.Sc. programs provides pro- 
fessional training. They are all intended to give the 
student a general academic background in the inter- 
est area indicated by their titles. Those who are 
interested. in practising psychology professionally 
must obtain graduate degrees at least at the Mas- 
ter’s level, and should preferably continue on to the 
Ph.D. The Honours programs are most specifically 
designed to train students who intend to go to grad 
uate school. However, it is important to remember 
that admission to graduate studies is highly compe- 
titive, and that no degree guarantees entry to 
advanced study. Students with a Major in psychol- 
ogy may also, if they have chosen their courses 
appropriately and obtained high enough standing, 
be admitted to graduate studies, although they may 
sometimes be required to complete a qualifying 
year. Students in Faculty Programs who decide to 
go into graduate study in psychology will most prob- 
ably have to complete a qualifying year first. Further 
information about advanced study in Psychology 
may be obtained from the American Psychological 
Association's Handbook on the topic. It is usually on 
sale in the University Bookstore. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


The adviser to Major students will, whenever possi- 
ble, assist students in planning their courses to coin- 
side with their professional aims. Most graduate 
schools require not only a record of high achieve- 
ment, but also adequate performance on some 
entrance examinations such as the Graduate 
Record Examination and the Miller Analogies Tests, 
as well as letters of recommendation. 


FACULTY PROGRAMS 


For details, see Faculty Programs, page 143. 


MAJOR PROGRAMS 


Note: Students in the Faculty of Science who 
select arts courses must have a total of at 
least 54 credits in science courses among 
the 90 credits for the B.Sc. degree. Students 
are expected to have whatever prerequisites 
are described in the Announcement. 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY OPTION 


This program is intended to give maximum 
flexibility to students in choosing their own 
courses. In this 54 credit program at least 36 and 
as many as 54 credits must be in psychology 
courses. The program must include Psychology 
204-305A,B and 9 credits in 400 level psychology 
courses. lf fewer than 54 credits in psychology 
are taken, then the difference between that 
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number and 54 must be made up by selecting 
courses in other departments from the following 
list (the list may not be up to date in September 
1977: the relevant department should be 
consulted before choosing. 


Anatomy 504-321A; Anthropology 141-202A, 
-203B, -206D, -228A, -303B, -305B, -312A, -316B, 
391A. -428B, -437B, -440A; Biochemistry 507- 
455B; Biology 177-111A,112B (Science students 
may take only one of these for credit) 177-201D, 
-205D, -274A, -303A, -305A, -325A, -326B, -351B, 
-352A, -370B, -372B, -385B, -386A, -391A, -392B, 
-394B, -476B, -488A, -493B, -588A; Computer Sci- 
ence 308-220A,B; Geography 183-214A, -215B, 
-217B, -300B; Linguistics 104-200A,B/104-201A,B, 
-230A, -241B, -321B; Mathematics 189-120A,B, 
121A.B, 189-217A, -218B, -223A, -224A,B, 
-314A,B, -317A, -318A, -323A,B, -324A,B, -327B, 
328B, -417A, -423A, -424B, -447B; Philosophy 
107-210A, -211B, -313D, -321D, -322D, -510B; 
Physiology 552-201A,202B, 552-211D; Sociology 
166-210A or -212A, -222A, -223B, -225B, -227A, 
-247B, -303A, -309A, -417B. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY OPTION 


U1 Courses: Psychology 204-211D, 305A, B; 
plus 12 credits selected from 200 and 300 level 
courses for which you have the prerequisites. 


U2 Courses: At least 9 credits from: Psychology 
204-300A, 301B, 302A, 303B, 308D; plus enough 
credits from the following list to make up 18: Psy- 
chology 204-311A, 309B, 340A, 335A, 336B, 341B, 
342B. 


U3 Courses: Psychology 204-400B, 403A; plus 
12 credits selected from: Psychology 204-401D, 
416A, 417B, 404B, 406B, 407A, 423A, 424B, 425A, 
430B, 450D. 


NOTE: The former cognition and thinking option has 
been subsumed under the Experimental Psychology 
Option. Students particularly interested in the broad 
area of cognitive psychology (human problem solv- 
ing, intelligent action, language, thinking, etc.) as a 
background for education, assessment of intelli- 
gence mental retardation, and so on, are encour- 
aged to take the following courses: Psychology 
301B, 302A, 303B, 311A, 340A, 341B, 401D, 404B, 
407A, and 425A. They are also strongly encour- 
aged to take courses in linguistics, philosophy 
(especially logic), and mathematics (eg: calculus, 
algebra, mathematical logic, computability and 
mathematical linguistics.) 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY OPTION 


Students are encouraged to choose their electives 
from outside the Psychology Department. 


U1 Courses: Psychology 204-211D, 305A,B, 
304D; plus 3 credits selected from: Psychology 
204-300A, 301B, 302A, 303B; plus 3 credits, 
selected from Sociology, Anthropology, Linguistics, 
and Biology. 


U2 Courses: Psychology 204-413D, or 414D; 
plus 6 credits selected from Psychology 204-300A, 
301B, 302A, 303B, 306A, 315B: plus 3 credits 
selected, from psychology courses; plus 3 credits, 
selected from Sociology, Anthropology, Linguistics, 
and Biology. 


U3 Courses: Psychology 204-413D, or 414D: 
plus 6 credits, selected from any 400 level courses 
In psychology; plus 6 credits, selected from Sociol- 
ogy, Anthropology, and Biology 


PERSONALITY AND ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY OPTION 


Students are encouraged to choose their electives 
from outside the Psychology Department. 


U1 Courses: Psychology 204-305A,B; plus 9 
credits to be selected from: Psychology 204-211D, 
300A, 301B, 302A, 303B, 308D; plus 6 credits to be 
selected from departments other than psychology, 
in consultation with adviser 


U2 Courses: Psychology 204-332A, 337A, 338B; 
plus 3 credits to be selected from: Psychology 204- 
211D, 300A, 301B, 302A, 303B, 308D (which have 
not already been taken); plus 6 credits to be 
selected from departments other than psychology, 
in consultation with adviser. 


U3 Courses: 6 credits to be selected from: Psy- 
chology 204-408A, 412A, 434B, 451D, 458B, 
491D; plus 12 credits from 400 level psychology 
courses. Students are advised not to take both 
451D and 491D. 


PSYCHOBIOLOGY OPTION 


U1 Courses: Psychology 204-305A, B plus 15 
credits selected from: Psychology 204-201D*, 211 
D, 300A, 301B; Biology 177-205D; Physiology 552- 
211D or 201A, 202B. *Must be taken by students 
who have not taken two terms of introductory psy- 
chology at the CEGEP level or its equivalent. May 
not be taken by students who have met this require- 
ment. 


U2 Courses: Psychology 204-308D plus at least 9 
credits selected from: (6 psychology credits from 
U1 list may be substituted) Psychology 204-302A, 
303B, 306A, 311A, 337A, 342D; plus at least 6 
credits selected from: Biology 177-201D, 305A, 
318B, 386A, 389B, 391A, 392B; Anatomy 504- 
321A; Computer Science 308-220A,B, 421A 


U3 Courses: At least 6 credits selected from: Psy- 
chology 204-422A, 423A, 424B; plus 12 credits 
selected from: (6 credits from the U2 list may be 
Substituted) Psychology 204-404B, 407A, 430B; 
Biology 177-588A, 493B; Pharmacology 549-461D. 


QUANTITATIVE PSYCHOLOGY OPTION 


U1 Courses: Mathematics 189-222A,B, 245A,B 
Computer Science 308-200A,B, or 220A,B; plus 6 
credits to be selected from Psychology 204-201D, 
302A, 3038. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


U2 Courses: Mathematics 189-323A,B, 324A,B; 
plus 3 credits selected from Mathematics 189- 
314A,B, 317A, 318A, 327B, 328B; plus 9 credits 
selected from Psychology courses (other than 204- 
204A,B; 305A,B), which must include Psychology 
204-302A, 303B if not taken in U1 


U3 Courses: Psychology 204-335A, 336B: Math- 
ematics 189-423A, 424B, 417A, 447B; plus 6 cred- 
its selected from psychology courses other than 
Psychology 204-204A,B, 305A,B. 


Course Descriptions 


NOTE: Prerequisites: A basic two-semester intro- 
ductory course in psychology is a prerequisite for all 
psychology. courses with the following exceptions: 
204-201D, 204A,B, 203A, 206B, 305A,B. All 200 
and 300 courses are open to students other than 
Major and Honours students in psychology pro- 
vided the prerequisites are met and unless other- 
wise specified. Due to sabbatic leaves and other 
considerations some courses may not be given ina 
particular year. 

For more detailed information about courses in 
psychology see Handbook of Courses and Pro- 
grams in Psychology which is on sale in the Depart- 
mental Advising Office, N7/28 Stewart Biological 
Sciences Building. 


NOTE: A course is restricted to Honours students 
when the fifth character of the six digit course num- 
ber is 7 or higher. 


204-201D BASIC ISSUES IN PSYCHOLOGY. (6 
credits; 2 lectures, 1 conference,). This course 
deals with the social and biological basis of motiva- 
tion, emotion, perception, learning, and thinking, 
wit special emphasis on the nature of man and his 
relation to society. 

NOTE: This course is required of all students major- 
ing in psychology who have not had an introductory 
psychology course, and is also required for particu 
lar Major programs in psychology, at the discretion 
of their advisers. (This course is not open to stu- 
dents who have taken 204-200D). 

Professor Melzack 


204-203A EMOTION. (3 credits; 2 lectures, 1 
conference). A review of the available knowledge 
bearing on the explanation of the behaviour and 
experience that characterize emotional states, 
such as anger, elation, anxiety and depression. 
Implications of current psycho-physiological 
research on emotion for the problems of health, 
the arts, and social life will be explored. 

NOTE: This course has no prerequisites; it is 
designed for students in areas other than psychol- 
ogy. Students in psychology Honours and Major 
programs may take this course as an elective but 
may not use credit in this course towards meeting 
requirements of prescribed programs. 

Professor Cummins 
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204-204A,B INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL STATISTICS (3 credits; 2 lectures, 1 
conference. Required of all Majors in Psychology 
and students intending to enter Honours in 
Psychology). The statistical analysis of psycholog- 
ical data: frequency distributions; graphic repre- 
sentation; measures of central tendency and 
variability; elementary sampling theory and tests of 
significance. Text. Ferguson: Statistical Analysis in 
Psychology and Edtcation, 4th ed 

NOTE: This course 5 a prerequisite for Psychology 
204-305A,B, 406B, 4I7B, 453D. 

NOTE: Students who have taken certain equivalent 
courses elsewhere in the university may not take 
this course. A list of these equivalent courses is 
available in the Depertment Handbook 

Professor Ferguson 


204-2068 COMPUTER AND MAN. (3 credits, 2 
lectures, 1 conference). This is an introductory 
course on the question of whether human intelli- 
gence can be andyzed using concepts derived 
from computers. It considers the basic structure of 
computers, progranming, principles of artificial 
intelligence and computer-based psychological the- 
ories. Comparison s made with Plaget’s theory of 
intelligence. 

NOTE: This course has no prerequisites; it is 
designed for students in areas other than psychol- 
ogy. Students in psychology Honours and Major 
programs may take this course as an elective but 
may not use creditin this course towards meeting 
requirements of prescribed programs. 

Professor Bregman 


204-211D LABORATORY METHODS IN PSY- 
CHOLOGY. (3 crecits; 1 lecture, 1 conference plus 
independent laboraory work. This course is recom- 
mended for studens planning a career in psychol- 
ogy). Training in laboratory methods is given by 
requiring students 0 prepare and present demon- 
strations of psychoogical experiments. Text. John- 
son & Solso. An Inttoduction to Experimental Design 
in Psychology: A Cese Approach, |971. 

Professor Dondeti 


204-300A MOTIVATION I. (3 credits; 2 lectures, 
1 conference). Mctivation is considered in terms 
of the internal and external factors which act to 
direct behaviour. Easic principles of motivation are 
developed, basec on the behaviour of both 
animals and hunans. Emphasis is on_ the 
evolutionary development of behaviour, and 
therefore the material considered is mainly from 
animals. Texts. Cofer: Motivation and Emotion: 
Bindra and Stewart: (Eds.) Motivation 

NOTE: This cours? is prerequisite for Psychology 
204-309B. 

Professor 


204-30IB LEARNWG. (3 credits; 2 lectures, 1 con- 
ference). A survey of contemporary approaches to 
research on learnng. Topics will include historical 
background, theolies of learning, biological limits, 
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and the application of learning paradigms to practi- 
cal problems 
Professor Baker 


204-302A PERCEPTION I. (3 credits; 2 lectures, 1 
conference) Perception is the organization of sens- 
ory input into a representation of the environment. 
Perception depends both on the structure and func- 
tion of sensory systems, and on previous patterns of 
sense impressions and response. Topics discussed 
will be among the following: the coding of percep- 
tual attributes, perceptual constancies, perception 
and the moving observer, perceptual development, 
sensory-motor rearrangement, the role of attention 
and other cognitive influences on perception. 
Professor Marley 


204-303B THINKING. (3 credits; 2 lectures, 1 con- 
ference). An introduction to the study of higher men- 
tal processes. Topics such as: development of 
thought and language, problem solving, concept 
formation, imagery, artificial intelligence. 
Professor Marley 


204-304D CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. (6 credits; 2 lec- 
tures, 1 conference). A study of current theory and 
knowledge about psychological processes In child- 
ren, with particular attention to the development of 
intelligence, language and social behaviour. 

NOTE: This course is a prerequisite for 204-4 12A. 
Professor Rabinovitch 


204-305A,B PSYCHOLOGICAL STATISTICS. 
(3 credits; 3 lectures; Prerequisite: Psychology 
204-204A cor B or equivalent). An introduction to 
the design and analysis of experiments, including 
analysis of avariance, trend analysis, nonparame- 
tric statistics, and multiple regression. Text. 
Ferguson: Statistical Analysis in Psychology and 
Education, 4th ed. 

NOTE: Required of all students who propose to 
enter an Honours or Majors program in psychology. 
Students who have taken certain equivalent courses 
elsewhere in the university may not take this course. 
A list of these equivalent courses is available in the 
Department Handbook. 

Professor Olson 


204-306A. COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. (3 
credits: 2 lectures, 1 conference. The course is open 
to U1 students with the permission of the instructor. 
An introductory biology course Is recommended). 
This course is basically about animals, the way they 
behave, the mechanisms underlying their behavi- 
our, and some possible connections between the 
behaviour of animals and the behaviour of humans. 
Particular emphasis will be placed upon primate 
(nonhuman and human) behaviour from an ethologi- 
cal viewpoint. 

Professor Cummins 


204-308D PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. (6 
credits: 2 lectures, 1 conference). The neural basis 
of motor and sensory functions, motivation, atten- 


tion, and learning. Text. Milner: Physiological Psy- 
chology. 
Professor Milner 


204-309B MOTIVATION II. (3 credits; 2 lectures, 1 
conference; Prerequisite: Psychology 204-300A). 
Not given in 1977-78. The development of motivation 
in individual organisms is studied, with emphasis on 
the relationship between emotional and motivated 
behaviour. Human data are considered, including 
material from the personality theory and abnormal 
behaviour literature. Reading consists of assign- 
ments made during the course 

Professor White 


204-310A HUMAN INTELLIGENCE (3 credits; 2 
lectures, 1 conference: Prerequisite Psychology 
204-204A,B or any equivalent course). An introduc- 
tion to the measurement, structure, development, 
theory and brain correlates of human intelligence; 
the role of environment and heredity in its formation; 
social, cultural, sex, and race differences, will be 
explored. 

Professor Ferguson 


204-311A HUMAN BEHAVIOUR AND THE 
BRAIN. (3 credits: 2 lectures, 1 conference). The 
course primarily concerns the behavioural effects of 
abnormalities of the nervous system. The effects of 
various types of brain lesions on perception, cogni- 
tion, language, learning, and emotion are 
described. For the most part, studies involving 
human patients will be considered, but experiments 
involving brain lesions in monkeys and other pri- 
mates will also be introduced. 

Professor 


204-313A PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENTS. 
(3 credits; 2 lectures, 1 conference. Not given 
1977-78. Prerequisite: Psychology 204-304D or 
permission of instructor). This course will examine 
topics of research on adolescents with the goal of 
familiarizing students with the adolescent's 
Cognitive and moral development, search for 
identity, family relationships and development of 
independence, sexual attitudes and behaviour, 
peer influences, education, socialization, and 
deviations including drug use, alienation and 
delinquency. This course is not open to students 
who have taken 204-415A or 204-415D. 
Professor 


204-321A INTRODUCTORY ENDOCRINOLOGY. 
(3 credits; 3 lectures. Prerequisites: Chemistry 180- 
212A,B or equivalent, Biology 177-201D and per- 
mission of instructor). An introductory course 
emphasizing the general principles of endocrine 
physiology. Topics include evolution of the endoc- 
rine reflex, anatomy of the endocrine glands, phy- 
siology of endocrine secretions, pituitary-target 
gland interrelationships, regulation of endocrine 
secretions, biosynthesis and metabolism of hor- 
mones, reproductive physiology, clinical patholo- 
gies of the endocrine glands and physiology of 
invertebrate hormones. 

Professor Zolovick 


PSYCHOLOGY 


204-330A INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY. (3 credits; 2 lectures, 1 conference), 
Introduction to basic concepis and theories in the 
area of social cognition, attitudes, and interpersonal 
processes. 

NOTE: This course is prerequsite for 204-3318. 
Professor Taylor 


204-331B SELECTED TOPICS IN SOCIAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY. (3 credits: Prerequisite: Psychology 
204-330A No lectures will be given). An intensive 
Study of selected research areas in social psychol- 
ogy. Topics will be selected each year that reflect 
the interests of the instructo’ and students. The 
course will emphasize independent study and stu- 
dent-led seminars in which students present and 
discuss papers which they hav2 prepared 
Professor Taylor 


204-332A INTRODUCTION TO PERSONALITY. 
(3 credits; 2 lectures, 1 conference). A broad survey 
of theories of personality. The student is introduced 
to most of the major theoretical positions. 

NOTE: This course is prerequisite for Psychology 
204-433B. 

Professor Aboud 


204-3354 FORMAL MODELS OF PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL PROCESSES. (3 Credits; 2 lectures, 1 
conference; Prerequisite: An elementary under- 
standing of computer science probability theory, 
and finite mathematics, e.g. Computer Science 
308-200 A,B, and Mathematics 189-205A, or 
permission of instructor). Not civen in 1977-78. An 
introduction to formal theories in psychology, and 
to related experiments. The ccntent of the course 
will be partially determined by the interests of the 
class. Topics such as: individual and group 
decision making, pattern recognition, problem 
solving, language processng, mathematical 
learning theory will be discussed. 

Professor Marley 


204-336B MEASUREMENT OF PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL PROCESSES. (3 credits, < lectures. Prerequi- 
sites: Psychology 204-204A,B irtroductory calculus 
and matrix algebra at the level of, for example; 
Mathematics 189-223 or -224), The properties of 
measurements and techniques for the measurement 
of psychophysical variables such as brightness and 
loudness and of attitudinal variables such as similar- 
ity, preference, and utility. The ntent is to provide 
data analysis tools of immediae value to experi- 
menters and emphasis will be on current problems 
In experimental psychology 

Professor Ramsay 


204-337A INTRODUCTION TO ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. (3 credits: 2 lectures, 1 confer- 
ence). A survey of the genetic, physiological and 
environmental origins of intellecual and emotional 
disorders. 

NOTE This course is prerequisite for 204-338B. 
Professor Pihl 
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204-338B BEHAVIOUR PROBLEMS. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: Psychology 204-337A; 2 lectures and 
1 conference). An introduction to psychotic behavi- 
our problems, character disorders, experimental 
methods of pathology and behaviour modification. 
NOTE: This course is prerequisite for Psychology 
204-491D. 

Professor Pihl 


204-340A THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LANGUAGE. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: An introductory course In 
Psychology or Linguistics; 2 lectures, 1 confer- 
ence). The nature of the psychological processes 
involved in speech and language is considered in 
relation to maturational and environmental factors. 
(Text: Slobin: Psycholinguistics 

Professor Tucker 


204-341B SELECTED TOPICS IN PSYCHOLIN- 
GUISTICS. (3 credits; 2 lectures, 1 conference). 
The course will discuss the psychological aspects 
of bilingualism in individual, school and society. 
Professor MacNamara 


204-3428 HORMONES AND BEHAVIOUR. (3 
credits; 2 lectures, 1 conference; Prerequisite: Psy- 
chology 204-321A). The role of hormones In organi- 
zation of CNS function, as effectors of behaviour, in 
expression of behaviours and in mental illness. 
Professor Zolovick 


204-3800 SEMINAR ON EXPERIMENTAL 
PROBLEMS. (6 credits; 3 hour seminar. For 
Honours students only). Honours students present 
current literature reports in individual program 
areas, for discussion. Then each student starts an 
original investigation in collaboration with an 
individual staff member. 

Staff 


204-400B CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGICAL 
THEORY. (3 credits; 2 lectures, 1 conference; Pre- 
requisite: Psychology 204-403). Recent progress 
towards the integration of psychological knowledge 
into a coherent framework is discussed with refer- 
ence to theoretical ideas and experimental evidence 
in the areas of learning,, motivation, perception, 
thinking, personality, and mental abnormality. 
Professor Stern 


204-401D COGNITIVE PROCESSES. (6 credits; 
2 lectures, 1 conference; Prerequisites: 
Psychology 204-301B, 302A, 303B, 340A). The 
study of the acquisition, storage, transformation 
and use of knowledge. Theories based on 
associationist, stimulus-response, Gestalt, 
computer and logical models of thought (e.g. 
Piaget) are evaluated. Application to processes of 
concept formation, problem solving, language and 
memory. 

Professor Bregman 


204-402D EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOPATHOL- 
OGY. (6 credits; 3 hour seminar. Prerequisites: Psy- 
chology 204-337A, 338B and permission of the 
instructor). The course is suggested only for those 
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interested in the application of concepts and models 
from experimental psychology to clinical problems. 
The focus will be on trying to understand the nature 
of psychopathology — not on therapy or behaviour 
change. Course content will vary from year to year 
but representative topics might include: animal 
models of psychopathology, experimental studies of 
anxiety and psychopathy, genetics and schizophre- 
nia, and epidemiological studies of behaviour disor- 
ders. 

Professor Binik 


204-403A MODERN PSYCHOLOGY IN HISTOR- 
ICAL PERSPECTIVE. (3 credits; 3 lectures). A 
survey of the social and ideological influences on 
psychology from its philosophical beginnings 
through the period of the schools to its modern 
situation. 

Professor Ramsay 


204-404B ATTENTION AND MEMORY. (3 credits; 
2 lectures, 1 conference. This course is restricted to 
U3 students). A critical examination of recent 
research on how man selects, codes, stores and 
retrieves information. Phenomena of visual and 
auditory storage, coding and rehearsal in memory, 
imagery, the nature of forgetting and mechanisms of 
retrieval are discussed in relation to information 
processing models. 

Professor Corballis 


204-405D AGING. (6 credits; Prerequisite; Psychol- 
ogy 204-304D or permission of instructor; 2 lec- 
tures, 1 conference). A review and discussion of the 
available knowledge on how the process of aging 
effects the individual’s intellectual and personality 
functioning with attention to the interacting proc- 
esses. Research as related to intellectual and per- 
ceptual changes, memory and adaptive capacity 
will be assessed and problems related to research 
in this field considered. 

Professor Widgor 


204-406B PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AND MEAS- 
UREMENT. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Psychology 
204-204A or B or its equivalent. 2 lectures, 1 confer- 
ence). An introduction to the theory and practice of 
psychological and educational measurement. Spe- 
cial attention will be paid to the theoretical problems 
involved in the use of measurement techniques and 
statistics in psychology. A wide variety of tests will 
be discussed in the areas of clinical, social, educa- 
tional, and personality psychology. 

Professor MacNamara 


204-407A PERCEPTION Il. (3 credits; 2 lectures, 1 
conference. Prerequisite: Psychology 204-302A). 
Advanced topics in perception, including modern 
approaches to psychophysics; the role of experi- 
ence in perception; comparative, developmental 
and cross cultural perspectives; lateralized percep- 
tual processes; perceptual adaptation and afteref- 
fects; perceptual systems in subhuman primates; 
illusions and visual perception. 

Professor 


204-408A PRINCIPLES OF BEHAVIOUR MODIFI- 
CATION. (3 credits; Prerequisites: Psychology 204- 
337A and 204-301B or permission of instructor; 2 
lectures, 1 conference). An introduction to theory 
and research relevant to the modification of human 
behaviour. Emphasis will be on those studies in 
which specific behaviour — sub-optimal or maladap- 
tive — is altered in accordance with contemporary 
principles of learning. Some opportunity for field 
work may be available. Text. Kanfer & Phillips 
Learning Foundations of Behavior Therapy. 
Professor Poser 


204-409B PATTERN RECOGNITION AND COM- 
PREHENSION. (3 credits; Prerequisites: Psychol- 
ogy 204-302A, 303B or permission of instructor). 
The course presents contemporary psychological 
theory and data concerning how information about 
the world is acquired, represented and compre- 
hended. Several of the following areas will be con- 
sidered in depth: the structure of motor programs; 
speech processing; form and pattern recognition; 
representation of knowledge in long term memory. 
Professor Marley 


204-411D ADVANCED SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
(6 credits; 3 lectures. 1 conference). A broad cover- 
age of various sources of influence that shape per- 
sonalities and give structure to human behaviour. 
The attempts of social philosophers to’ explain 
man’s social nature are constrasted with contempo- 
rary, more experimental approaches, e.g. cognitive, 
learning-theory, group process, and cultural. 
Professor Lambert 


204-412A DEVIATIONS IN CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Psychology 204- 
304D; 2 lectures, 1 conference). This course will 
consider deviations in perceptual, cognitive, social 
and emotional development Emphasis will be on 
research and theory which underline the complex 
interactions among constitutional and environmental 
factors which lead to such disorders as brain injury, 
Psychosis, mental retardation, learning difficulties 
and behaviour problems. Text. Quay & Werry (Eds.) 
Psychopathological Disorders of Childhood, 1972. 
Professor Douglas 


204-413D COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT. (6 
credits; 2 lectures, 1 conference Prerequisite: 
Psychology 204-304D). Advanced study of 
cognitive processes and their development. in 
childhood. The child's developing conception of 
object, space, time, causality, logic and number 
The relation of cognitive development to learning 
and problem solving, perceptual development, 
language development, and intelligence testing. 
NOTE: This course is not available to students who 
have taken Psychology 204-4 10D. 

Professor Shultz 


204-414D SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. (6 credits; 2 
lectures, 1 conference. Prerequisite: Psychology 
204-304D). Advanced study of the development of 
social behaviour and social cognition in children. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Socialization, interpersonal attachment, aggression, 
moral development, sex-lyping, achievement, 
group processes, and the impact of mass media. 
The role of processes such as identification, imita- 
tion, social reinforcement, role-taking, and causal 
attribution of social behaviour. 

NOTE: This course is not available to students who 
have taken Psychology 204-410D. 

Professor Aboud 


204-417B. SEMINAR IN ADVANCED ISSUES IN 
CLASSICAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONDI- 
TIONING. (3 credits: Prerequisites: Psychology 
204-301B, 204A,B). The course will cover some 
contemporary issues in classical and instrumental 
conditioning including learned helplessness, 
associationist learning theories, selective attention, 
frustration, the value of the distinction between 
instrumental and classical conditioning and 
correlation learning. Students will be expected to 
make at least two verbal presentations to the 
Class, participate in discussions of the weekly 
reading, prepare a term paper and write a final 
examination. 

Professor Baker 


204-418B PSYCHOLOGICAL BASES OF 
SEXUAL BEHAVIOUR. (3 credits: 2 lectures, 1 
conference). This course is designed to provide a 
conceptual framework to be applied to present 
theories and research on sex. Emphasis is on 
methodological issues in the study of sexual 
behaviour, personality and ethological theories of 
psychosexual development, clinical sexual prob- 
lems and the social and ethical issues present in 
this area. 

NOTE: This course is restricted to U3 Honours and 
Major students. 

Professor Yulis 


204-419B SELECTED TOPICS IN COMMUNITY 
PSYCHOLOGY. (3 credits; 2 lectures, 1 confer- 
ence. Not given, 1977-78. Prerequisites: Basic two- 
term course in introductory psychology plus two 
additional psychology courses). Emphasis of the 
course will be on the study of social and community 
interventions by psychologists in an emerging role 
as systems change-agents. Subject matter will cen- 
tre on issues in clinical psychology having social 
and political import. 

Professor 


204-422B NEUROCHEMICAL BASIS OF BEHA- 
VIOUR. (3 credits; 2 lectures, 1 conference. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 204-308D). Anatomical, 
biochemical and physiological aspects of 
aminergic systems in the CNS and current 
theories regarding function of these systems in the 
mediation of behaviour 

Professor Zolovick 


204-423A ADVANCED PHYSIOLOGICAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY I. (3 credits: 2 lectures, 1 conference; 
Prerequisite: Psychology 204-308D or permission 
of instructor). Topics covered in this course will be 
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centred around the problems of motivation, emo- 
tion, and reinforcement, and the role of the limbic 
system in these functions Student participation ina 
seminar format will be encouraged, in an attempt to 
study these problems in terms of the research and 
theories which bear on them. 

Professor White 


204-424B ADVANCED PHYSIOLOGICAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY Il. (3 credits; 2 lectures, 1 conference, 
Prerequisite: Psychology 204-308D or permission 
of instructor). Several systems will be chosen from 
the following list for detailed study, as far as possi- 
ble, by a seminar approach. Motor system, somato- 
sensory system, auditory system, physiological 
bases of learning. The neural modelling of behavi 
oural processes will be emphasized. 

Professor Milner 


204-425A LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT (3 
credits; Prerequisite: a course In psycholinguistics 
or in linguistics or in the philosophy of language; 
2 lectures, 1 conference). The meaning of 
meaning, the psychological nature of linguistic 
competence, the relations between language and 
thought, between language and logic, machine 
translation, the learning of language by infants — 
these are among the topics which will be 
discussed in the light of contemporary theory and 
research in psychology, linguistics and_ philos- 
ophy. The course is for students with a serious 
interest in language. 

Professor MacNamara 


204-428B HUMAN COMMUNICATION AND ITS 
DISORDERS. (8 credits; 3 lectures Prerequisites: 
Linguistics 104-200A,B, 201A,B; Psychology 204- 
304D or 337A). An examination of the acquisition, 
maturation and function of language skills in child- 
ren and adults. The unique relationships among 
hearing, speech, and language functions will be 
explored. The lecture seminar topics will include the 
analysis of both normal and aberrant communica- 
tion behaviours. 

Professor Mattingly 


204-430B CONSTITUTIONAL FACTORS IN 
BEHAVIOUR. (3 credits; Seminar). Individual 
differences in motivational and temperamental 
characteristics will be examined in relation to 
constitutional-experimental interactions with 
special reference to genetic factors, blood- 
chemistry variables, and environmental influences. 
Professor Stern 


204-433B SELECTED TOPICS IN PERSONAL- 
ITY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Psychology 204-332A; 
2 lectures, 1 conference). An intensive study of 
selected aspects of personality functioning as 
viewed from different theoretical perspectives. 
These include such topics as: sense-of responsibil- 
ity, forms of love, perception of freedom and choice, 
need for achievement and independence, acquisi- 
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tion of self-knowledge and self-evaluation, flexibility, 
and creativity. 
Professor Aboud 


204-4348 SELECTED TOPICS ON PSYCHOTH- 
ERAPY AND BEHAVIOUR THERAPY. (3 credits; 
2 lectures, 1 conference: Prerequisite: Psychology 
204-337A). This course will briefly evaluate the ther- 
apeutic intervention strategies with neurotics. 
Approaches to individual, marital and group therapy 
will also be discussed. The difficulties in specifying 
objectives for intervention, ethical issues, and 
research on the therapeutic efficacy will be dis- 
cussed. 

Professor Wright 


204-450D EXPERIMENTAL PROBLEMS. (6 cred- 
its; Prerequisites: Psychology 204-300A, 301B, or 
302A and permission of instructor). Practical experi- 
ence in research methods. The class is divided into 
sections of 10-12 students which meet for 3 hours 
each week. Specific procedures may vary among 
sections, but in addition to class meetings students 
carry out one or more research projects and write a 
thesis based on one of them. Primarily for Major and 
Special students who intend to proceed to graduate 
studies. 

NOTE: Students will be admitted on the basis ofa 
written application on forms available from the 
Department (Room W8/ 1). Applications must be 
submitted by September 1 

Staff 


204-451D STUDY OF THE INTELLECTUALLY 
AND EMOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED. (6 credits; 
1 lecture, 1 conference, 4 hours laboratory, Prere- 
quisite: Permission of instructor). Not given in 1977- 
78. The effects of environmental and emotional 
development will be examined. Students will partici- 
pate in a service and research project in community 
programs dealing with children from disadvantaged 
environments who have educational and emotional 
handicaps. 

Professor Douglas 


204-455D RESEARCH METHODS IN PSYCHO- 
LINGUISTICS. (6 credits; 3 hour seminar. 
Restricted to graduate and final year students in 
psychology and linguistics). Various research 
approaches used by psychologists and linguists will 
be critically evaluated. Each student will select and 
conduct a major research project which he or she 
will discuss with other seminar members during the 
course of the year. The use of basic, relevant meth- 
odological tools will be reviewed and the effects of 
experimenter expectancy will be discussed. 
Professor Tucker 


204-457A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILD. (3 
credits; limited to final year psychology students; 3 
lectures, 1 conference). This course will be con- 
cerned with the psychological development of deaf 
and physically handicapped children. 

Professor MacDougall 


204-458B METHODS OF BEHAVIOUR CHANGE. 
(3 credits; Prerequisites: Psychology 204-408A and 
permission of instructor; | lecture, 2 conferences). 
Various techniques of behaviour change will be 
evaluated in the light of their practical efficacy. In the 
course of supervised field work, in hospitals and 
schools, students will have an opportunity to apply 
some of these techniques systematically 

Professor Poser 


204-480D CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGICAL 
THEORY. (6 credits. For Honours students only, 2 
lectures, 1 conference). Recent progress towards 
the integration of psychological knowledge into a 
coherent framework is discussed with reference to 
theoretical ideas and experimental evidence in the 
areas of learning, motivation, perception, thinking, 
personality, and mental abnormality 

Staff 


204-481D EXPERIMENTAL PROBLEMS. (6 cred- 
Its; 2 hours plus laboratory; for Honours students 
only). A seminar on current problem areas Super 
vised investigation of a special field. 

Staff 


204-491D ADVANCED STUDY IN BEHAVI- 
OURAL DISORDERS. (6 credits; Prerequisites: 
Psychology 204-337A and 338B and permission of 
instructor; |-2 hours lecture or tutorial per week plus 
a field experience requirement). A critical examina- 
tion of topics in abnormal and clinical psychology 
Emphasis will be on analysis of theoretical positions 
and empirical findings as they relate to both etiology 
and treatment 

Professor Piper 


PSYCHOLOGY 


204-492A/493B. SEMINARS IN SPECIAL TOP- 
ICS. (3 credits each). These seminars are offered 
by special arrangement between interested profes- 
sors and students. A student may not register in 
more than one of these seminars in an academic 
year. Restricted to U3 students 

Staff 


Courses in the Faculty of Management 


The Faculty of Management offers the following 
courses in the Behavioural Sciences: 280-221A. 
Social Psychology (3 credits); 280-2228, Organiza- 
tional Behaviour (3 credits); 272-420A, Group 
Dynamics and Interpersonal Relations (3 credits); 
272-421B, Strategies of Management and Organi- 
zation Development (3 credits); 275-458A, Con- 
sumer Behaviour (3 credits); 275-495A, Marketing 
Research (3 credits) 


Where appropriate to a student's program, and 
with the permission of the program adviser, one or 
more of these courses may be taken for credit by 
Students enrolled in programs in psychology. Pro 
grams in such fields as personnel management, 
administrative behaviour, and consumer behaviour 
are also available to students through a cooperative 
arrangement between the Faculty of Management 
and the Department of Psychology 


Students who plan to take courses in the Faculty 
of Management must pick up section slips from the 
Management Department, Room 453, Samuel 
Bronfman Building 
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4 ALPHABETICAL 
LIST OF STAFF 

ABOUD, F.E., B.A.(Tor.), M.A., Ph.D (McG.) 
Psychology 


ADAMS, C.J., B.A.(Baylor), Ph.D. (Chic ) 
Religious Studies; Middle East Studies 


ADDISON, J.R., B.Sc., B.Eng., M.Sc., Ph D.(McG.) 
Physics 


AL! KHAN, Z., B.Sc (Bilar), M.Sc. (Karachi), 
Ph.D.(Tulane) Microbiology and Immunology 


AMASUNO, M., Lic.Fil., Dr Fil.(Salamanca) 
Hispanic Studies 


ANANTHA, K., B.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Madr.) 
Computer Science 


ANDERSON, H.S., A.B., M.Litt., Ph.D (Pitt.) 
English 
ANDERSON, W., B.Eng., Ph.D (McG.) 
Mathematics 


ANGENOT, M., L.Phil. & Lett., Dr.Phil, & Lett.(B- 
russels) French Language and Literature 


ARMSTRONG, W.R., M.A. (N.Z.), M.Sc. (Lond.), 
Ph.D.(Vic., Wellington) Geography 


ARNOLD, A., D.Lett (Frib.) German 


ARONSON, D.R., B.A (Wesleyan), A.M., Ph.D. 
(Chic.) 
African Studies Program; Anthropology 


ARONSON, J.H., B.Sc. (Ulster), B.S.W., 
M.S.W.(McG.) Social Work 


ASIMAKOPULOS, A., Ph.D.(Camb.), M.A (McG.), 


FRSC. Chairman, Economics 
ATTWOOD, D.W., A.B.(Calif.), Ph.D. (McG.) 
Anthropology 


AUBERT, J.P., L. és L.(Lausanne) 
French Language Centre 


AUCLAIR, A.N., B.Sc. (McG.), Ph D.(Wis.) Biology 


AUSTIN, G.L., B.A.(Cantab.), M.A., M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(Cant.) Physics 


AUSTIN, P.M., M.A.(Corn.), B.A., Ph.D (Tor.) 
Russian and Slavic Studies 


BAIRSTOW, F., B.Sc.(Wis.) 
Economics; Director, Industrial 
Relations Studies Program 


BAKER, A.G., B.A.(U B.C.), M.A., Ph.D.(Dal.) 
Psychology 


BARR, M., A.B., Ph.D.(Penn.) Mathematics 
BATES, D.G., B.A., M.D.(W.Ont.) i 

History and Philosophy of Science 

Program (Faculty of Medicine) 


STAFF 


BAUER, L., M.A. (Montr.) 
Russian and Slavic Studies 


BAYLEY, C.C., M.A.(Manc.), Ph.D.(Chic.) History 


BEACH, E.F., B.A.(Qu.), A.M., Ph.D (Harv.) 
Economics 


BECKER, A., B.Eng., M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Geological Sciences 


BELL, R.E., C.C., M.A.(U.B.C.), Ph.D (McG.), D.Se. 
(U.N.B., Laval & Montr.}, LL.D.(Tor.), D.C.L.(Bish- 
op's), F.R.S., F.R.S.C. 

Principal & Vice-Chancellor; Physics 


BELL, T., B.Sc., M.B.A.(McG.) 
BELLEAU, B., M.Sc.(Montr.), Ph.D.(McG ), F.R.C.S. 


Mathematics 


Chemistry 
BELLERT, |, M.A., Ph.D., Dr.Hab.(docent) (War- 
saw) English; Linguistics 
BENAROYA, S., Ph.D.(Montr.) Psychology 
BENNETT, G.C., B.A., B.Sc.(Sir G Wms.), M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(McG.) Anatomy 
BERGERON, J.J.M., B.Sc.(McG.), Ph.D.(Oxon.) 
Anatomy 


BERGMANN, R., M.A.(Munich), Ph.D.(Marburg), 
B.L.S.(McG.) Art History 


BERNARD, A., B.A., Ph.D.(Montr.), M.A.(McG.) 
Centre d’Etudes Canadiennes-Frangaises 


BERTOS, R., M.A.(Athens), Ph.D (Munich) 


Art History 

BINDRA, D., B.A.(Punj.), M.A., Ph.D (Harv.), 

F.R.C.S Chairman, Psychology 
BINIK, 1.M., B.A.(N.Y.U.), M.A., Ph.D (Penn.) 

Psychology 


BIRCHER, M., Ph.D.(Zur.) German 
BIRD, J.B., M.A.(Camb.) Geography 
BIRKS, R.I., B.A., M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) Physiology 
B 


RMINGHAM, M.K., B.A. (Bennington), M.Sc.(M- 
cG.) Biochemistry 


RNIE, J., B.A.(Tor.) 
BISSON, M.S., Ph.D.(Calif.) Anthropology 


LACK, J., B.A.(Tor.), M.A (Cantab.), P.L.D.(Ro- 
chester) 
Canadian Studies Program; Political Science 


BLAISE; “Be B.A.(Calc.), M.A.(Bda.), M.F.A., 
Ph.D. (lowa) English 


BLANC, M.Z.F., M.D.(Oporto), C.S.P.Q 
Microbiology & Immunology 


BLOSTEIN, R., B.Sc.,M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Biochemistry 


BOLKER, H., B.A., M.A.(Qu.), Ph.D.(Yale) 
Chemistry 


@ 


Chemistry 
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BOLL, W.G., B.Sc., Ph.D.(Manc.) Biology 


BOORMAN, J.A., B.A.(Alta.), M.A. Ph.D.(Col.), 
D.D.(Montr. Diocesan Coll.) Religious Studies 


BOOTH, W.T., B.A.(McG.) English 


BOOTHROYD, E.R., B.Sc.(Bishop's), M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(McG.) Biology 


BOSS, V., B.A.(Camb.), Ph.D.(Harv.) 
History; History and Philosophy 
of Science Program 


BOUCHARD, D.F., B.A.(New Hampshire), M.A., 
Ph.D.(N.Y.State) English 


BOUCHER, J.P., B.A.(Montr.), Dr. 3rd Cy (Besan- 


gon), M.A.(McG.) 
French Language & Literature 


BOULLE, P.H., A.B.(Ind.), M.A.(Stan.), Ph.D (Calif.) 
History 


BRACKEN, H.M., B.A. (Trin Coll., Hartford)., 
M.A.(Johns H.), Ph.D.(lowa) 
Philosophy; Jewish Studies Program 


BRADBURY, J., B.A., M.A.(Victoria, NiZe)e 
Ph.D.(Simon Fraser) Geography 


BRANDHORST, B.P., A.B.(Harv.), Ph.D.(Calif.) 
Biology 


BRAUN, P.E., M.Sc.(U.B.C.), Ph.D.(Calif.) 
Biochemistry 


BRAWER, J., 8.S.(Tufts), Ph.D.(Harv.) Anatomy 


BRECHER, |., B.A.(McG.), LL.B.(Yale), M.A., 
Ph.D.(Harv.) 

BRECHER, M., B.A.(McG.), A., Ph.D.(Yale), 
E:RiS:C Political Science 


BREGMAN, A., M.A. (Tor.), Ph.D.(Yale) 
Psychology 


BRISEBOIS, M., B.Sc., M.A.(Montr.) Social Work 
BRISTOL, M., A.B.(Yale), Ph.D.(Prin.) English 
BROWN, R., B.Sc. (Man.), Ph.D.(McG.) Chemistry 


BROWN, W., M.A. (Col.), B.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Mathematics 


BRUCE, M., M.A. (Aberd. and Middlebury) English 


BRUNEAU, T., B.A.(San Jose State), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Calif.) Political Science 


BUI-DUY, Q., B.Sc. (Saigon), Ph.D.(Georgia Tech.) 
Computer Science 


BUITENHUIS, P., M.A.(Oxon.), Ph.D.(Yale) English 
BUNGE, M., M.A., Ph.D.(Penn) Mathematics 


BUNGE, M., Ph.D.(LaPlata) 
Philosophy; History and Philosophy 
of Science Program 


BURGESS, J., B.A.(McG.), M.A.(Tor.) English 
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BURRAGE, D.J., B.A., M.A (Cantab.), M.Sc.(Brun.) 
Computer Science 


BUSSEY, A.H., B.Sc., Ph.D.(Brist.) Biology 


BUTAS, C.A., M.D.(Cluj.) 
Microbiology & Immunology 


BUTLER, |.S., B.Sc., Ph.D.(Brist.) Chemistry 


CACOULLOS, T., B.Sc.(Athens), M.A., Ph.D.(Col.) 
Mathematics 


CAHN, S., B.Sc., M.Sc.(McG.) Biology 


CALDWELL, G., B.A.(Tor.), M.A.(Laval) 
Centre d’Etudes Canadiennes Frangaises 


CAMPBELL, S., B.A., M.Sc. (Appl.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
Psychology 


CARNEGIE, D., B.A. (Tor.), Ph.D.(Lond.) English 
CARROLL, M.P., M.A., Ph.D.(Stan.) Sociology 


CARROLL, R., B.S. (Mich.), M.A., Ph.D.(Harv.) 
Biology 


CARSON, M.A., B.A., Ph.D.(Camb.) Geography 


CARTWRIGHT, M.T., B.A., Ph.D.(Exe.), D.U. (Aix 
Marseilles) French Language & Literature 


COHEN, M., B.A.(Temple), M.Sc.(McG.) 
Computer Science 


CAVE, G.C.B.,- M.A. (U.B.C.), Ph.D. (M.I.T.), 
F.C.1.C Chemistry 


CECIL, C.D., B.A.(Dart.), B.Litt., M.A. (Oxon.) 
English 


CHALLIS, J., B.Sc.(Nottingham), Ph.D. (Camb.) 
Physiology 


CHAMPIGNEUL, Y., L.és L., Dipl. d’Et. Sup.(T- 
oulouse), Agreg.de I’U (France) 
French Language & Literature 


CHAN, E.C.S., M.A.(Texas), Ph.D.(Maryland) 
Microbiology & Immunology 


CHAN, T.H., B.Sc.(Tor.), M.A., Ph.D.(Prin.) 
Chemistry 


CHANG, H.K., B.S. (Taiwan), M.S.(Stan.), 
Ph.D.(Northwestern) Physiology 


CHANG, J., B.A.(Taiwan), M.A.(Harv.) 
East Asian Languages and Literatures 


CHANG, T.M.S., B.Sc., M.D., C.M., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Physiology 


CHASE, R., A.B.(Stan.), Ph.D.(M.1.T.) Biology 


CHAWLA, A.S., B.Sc.(Punjab), Ph.D.(McG.) 
Physiology 


CHIRITO, E., M.D.(Lima) Physiology 


CHOKSI, J., B.A. (Camb.), Ph.D.(Manc.) 
Mathematics 


CHRISTENSEN, C., B.A.(Howard), M.S.W.(Mich.) 
Social Work 
CLARK, K. Psychology 
CLERMONT, Y., B.Sc.(Montr.), Ph.D. (McG), 
F.R.C.S. Chairman, Anatomy 
CLOUTIER, E., B.A.(Ott.), M.A.(Montr.), Ph.D 
(Roch.) French Canada Studies Program 
COCHRANE, R.W., B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Physics 
COHEN, M., B.Sc., Ph.D.(Lond.), F.lInst.P., A.R.C.S 
Physics 


COHEN, M., B.A.(Temple), M.Sc.(McG.) 
Computer Science 


COHEN, M.W., B.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) Physiology 


COLE, C., M.D. (Western Ont.), M.Sc.(No.Carolina) 
Physiology 


COLE, D., M.A. (U.B.C.) 


COLLET, G.-P., L. és L., D.Lit.(Geneva) 
French Language & Literature 


CONNELL, |., M.Sc.(Man.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
Mathematics 


CONTOGOURIS, A.P., B.A.(Greece), Ph.D.(Corn.) 


English 


Physics 

CONWAY, A., M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) English 

COOPER, B.A., B.Sc., M.D., C.M.(McG.), 

F.R.C.P.(C.) Physiology 
COOPER, |., B.A.(Sir G.Wms.), M.S.W.(McG.) 

Social Work 

COOPER, S., B.A., M.D., C.M.(McG.) Anatomy 

CORBALLIS, M., M.Sc.(Well.), Ph.D.(McG.) 

Psychology 

CORSON, J.A., B.A. (Maine), M.A.(Vermont), Ph.D 

(McG.) Psychology 


COSTLEY, C., M.A., Ph.D. (IIl.) Mathematics 


CRAWFORD, J.E., B.A., M.A.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
Physics 


CREMONA, |., Dr. 3rd Cy.(Tours), M.A.(McG.) 
French Language & Literature 
CRISTEANU, D. Microbiology & Immunology 


CROLL, N.A., B.Sc., Ph.D.(Lond.), A.R.C.S., D.I.C. 
Parasitology 


CRONIN, R.F.P., M.D.C.M., M.Sc.(McG.), F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.P.(C.) Physiology 


CROWLEY, D., A.B.(Johns H.), M.A.C.(Penn.), 
Ph.D.(McG.) English 


CULLEY, R.C., B.D.(Knox,Tor.), M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Religious Studies 


STAFF 


CUMMINS, M.S., B.S. (Williams), M.S., Ph.D.(Wis.) 
Psychology 

CURTIS, M., B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Parasitology 


DALFEN, B.Z., B.A., M.S.W., Dip. Adv.Soc.Wk.Pr. 
(McG.) Social Work 


D'ANDREA, A., Dott.Fil.(Pisa), F.R.S.C 
Chairman, Italian 


D'ANGLEJAN, B.F., B.Sc.(McG.), Ph.D.(Calif.) 
Marine Sciences Centre 


DANIELS, E., M.Sc., Ph.D.(Man.) Anatomy 


DAS GUPTA, S., B.A., M.Sc.(Calc.), Ph.D.(McM.) 
Physics 


DAVENPORT, P., B.A.(Stan.), M.A., Ph.D.(Tor ) 
Economics; French Canada Studies; 
Canadian Studies Program 


DAVISON, M., M.A. (Yale), A.B., Ph.D.(Stan.) 


English 

DEEHY, P., B.A. (Durh.), M.A., Ph.D.(Prin.), 
M.S.W.(McG.) Social Work 
DENHARDT, 0.T., B.A.(Swarthmore), Ph.D 
(Cal. Tech.) Biochemistry 


DEROME, J.F., M.Sc.(McG.), Ph.D.(Mich.) 
Meteorology 


DE TAKACSY, N.B., B.Sc., M.Sc.(Montr.), 
Ph.D.(McG.) Physics 


DEUTSCH, A., B.Com.(Sir G. Wms.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
Economics 


DEVRIES, J., B.A.(Dal.), M.D., C.M.(McG.) 
Microbiology & Immunology 


DIGBY, P.S.B., M.A.(Camb.), D.Sc.(Lond.) 
Biology 


DIGIOVANNI, G., M.A., Ph.D.(Tor), S.T.B.(Tor.) 
Philosophy 
DE STEFANO, G., L. és Ly Dipl.Philol., Dr. 3rd 
Cy.(Paris) French Language & Literature 


DOEHRING, D.G., B.A. (Buffalo), M.A.(N.Mex.), 
Ph.D.(Ind.) Psychology 


DOIG, R., B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Chairman, Geological Sciences 


DOMINGUE, N., Lic. és L.(Paris), Ph.D.(Texas) 
Linguistics 


DOLPHIN, P.J., B.Sc., Ph.D.(Southampton) 
Biochemistry 


DONDERI, D., B.A., B.Sc.(Chic.), Ph.D.(Corn.) 
Psychology 


DONNAY, G., B.A.(Calif.), Ph.D.(M.1.T.) 
Geological Sciences; Chemistry 


DONNAY, J.D.H. Geological Sciences 
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DORSINVILLE, M., M.A.(Sher.), Ph.D.(C.U.N.Y.) 
English; African Studies Program; 
Director, Centre d’Etudes 
Canadiennes-Frangaises 


DOSS, A.F., M.D. (Sri Lanka), Ph.D.(Lond.), 
M.R.C.P. Microbiology and Immunology 


DOUGLAS, V., B.A.(Qu.), M.A., MS.W., Ph.D 
(Mich.) Psychology 


DRAKE, J., M.Sc., Ph.D.(McM.) Geography 


DROVER, G.., B.A. B.H.L. (Tor.), M.S.W.(Fordham), 
Ph.D.(Lond.) Social Work 


DRUMMOND, R.N. M.Sc., Ph.D. (McG.) 
Geography 


DRURY, S., M.A., Ph.D.(Camb.) Mathematics 


DUBROVSKY, B., M.D. (Buenos Aires) Physiotogy 
DUDEK, L., B.A.(McG.), A.M., Ph.D.(Col.) English 


DUDER, S., B.A., M.S.W., Dipl.Adv.Soc.Wk. Pr. 
(McG.) Social Work 


DUER, L.7., B.A. (Johns H.), M.A.(Conn.), 


Ph.D.(Dub.) 
Associate Dean, Faculty of Arts; 
English 


DUNBAR, M.uJ., B.A., M-A.(Oxon.), Ph.D. (McG.) 
Chairman, Marine Sciences Centre; 
Biology; History and Philosophy of 
Science Program 


DUPRE, H., B.A., M.A., B.Sc.(Oxon.) 
Biochemistry 


DUQUETTE, J.P., L. és L.(Montr.), Dr. 3rd Cy. 
(Nanterre) French Language & Literature; 
North American Studies Program 


EAKINS, P.R., M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Geological Sciences 


EATON, W., B.A.(Wesleyan), M.S., Ph.D.(Wis) 
Sociology 


ECHENBERG, M.J., M.A.(McG.), Ph.0.(Wis.) 
History; African Studies Program 


ECKSTEIN, F., M.A.(Tubingen), Ph.D.(New Orleans) 
Mathematics 


EDWARD, D., B.Sc., Ph.D. (Birm.) Biochemistry 


EDWARD, J.T., D.Phil.(Oxon.), Ph.D., D.Sc.(Dub.), 
F.C.1.C., F.R.S.C. Chemistry 


EISENBERG, A., B.S. (Worchester Poly. Inst.), M.A., 
Ph.D.(Prin.) Chemistry 


ELLIOTT, K-A.C., M.Sc. (S. Africa), Ph.D., 
D.Se.(Camb.), F.R.S.C. 
Emeritus Professor, Biochemistry 


ELLIOTT, L.T., M.A.(U.B.C.), Ph.D. (Montr.) 
English; North American Studies 
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ELLIS, C.D., M.A. (Tor. & Yale), B.A(Camb. & 
McG.), Ph.D.(McG.) Linguistics 


ELSON, J.A., B.Sc.(W.Ont.), M.Sc.(McM.), Ph.D. 
(Yale) Geological Sciences 


EMO, K., B.Sc.(McG.) 
Coordinator Academic Affairs 


ENGEL. L., M.B.B.S.(Melbourne), Ph.D.(McG.) 
Physiology 


EPSTEIN, S., B.A.(Col.), B.M.L.(Jewish Theol. 
Sem.), M.A.(Brandeis), Ed.D.(Tor.) 
Jewish Studies Program 


ETHIER-BLAIS, J., B.A, D. és L.(Laval), L. és 
L.(Montr.), Dipl.d’Et. Sup.(Paris), Hon. D. es 
L.(Laur.) 


French Language & Literature 
EU, B.C., B.Sc.(Seoul), Ph.D.(Brown) Chemistry 


EVANS, A., M.Sc.(Wales), Ph.D.(Camb.) 
Mathematics 


EWING, G.O., M.A. (Glas.& McM.), Ph.D.(McM.) 
Geography 


FABRIKANT, |.B., M.Sc.(McG.), Ph.D. (Maryland) 
Microbiology & Immunology 


FARMAKIDES, A., L.Phil.(Athens), M.A.(Rand), 
Ph.D.(McG.) Classics 


FARRELL, P.C., B.Sc., Ph.D. (Exe.) 


FAUBERT, G.M., B.Sc. (Sher.), M.Sc.(Montr.), 
Ph.D.(McG.) Parasitology 


FAY-BAULU, C., M.A.(Montr.) 
French Language Centre 


FEIN, J.E., B.Sce., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Microbiology & Immunology 


FEIT, H.A., B.A.(Qu.), M.A., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Anthropology 


FENICHEL, A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D.(Penn.) 


Chemistry 


Economics 

FERGUSON, G.A., B.A.(Dal.), M.Ed., Ph.D.(Edin.), 

F.R.S.C. Psychology 
FINKENBINE, J., B.S.(Ohio), Ph.D.(McG.) 

Chemistry 


FLETCHER, J., B.A.(Manc.), D. és L.(Aix — Mars- 
eilles), Dip.Ed.(Leic.) French Language Centre 


FODOR, A., M.A. (Leningrad & Montr.), Ph.D. 
(Montr.) Russian & Slavic Studies 


FOSSEY, J.M., B.A.(Birm.), D’d'Univ.(Lyon Il) 
Classics 


FRANCIS, D.M., B.Sc.(McG.), Ph.D.(M.1.T.) 
Geological Sciences 


FRANKMAN, M., 
Ph.D.(Texas) 


B.Mgt.E. (Rensselaer), 
Economics 


‘i 


i] 


" 


FRASER, F.C., D.Sc.(Acad.), M.D., C.M., MSc.. 


Ph.D.(McG.), F.R.S.C. Biology 
FRASER, M.J., M.Sc.(Dal.), Ph D.(Camb.) 
Biochemistry 
FREEMAN, D.R., B.A., Dip.Soc.Wk.(McG.) 
Social Work 


FRESCO, J.M., A.B., (N.Y.), M.S (Brooklyn), 
Ph.D.(Arizona) Chemistry 


FRIEDMAN, N., B.A.(W.Ont.), Ph.D. (Tor.) 
Computer Science 


FROJMOVIC, M.M., B.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Physiology 
FROMSON, D., B.Sc., Ph.D.(Calif.) Biology 


FROST, S.B., B.D., M.Th.(Lond.), D.Phil.(Marburg), 
D.D., (Vic, Tor.), Hon.D.Litt.(Mem.) 
Religious Studies 


FRYE, D.C., B.A., M.A., (N.Y.), Ph.D.(Wis.) English 


FURLAN, F., L. és L., Dipl.d’Et.Sup., Dr. 3rd 
Cy.(Bordeaux), Agreg, de I'U. (France) 
French Language & Literature 


GALAVARIS, G., M.A.(Athens), M.F.A., Ph.D. (Prin.) 


Art History 
GALBRAITH, J.A., M.Com., Ph.D.(McG.) 

Economics 
GALLATI, E., Ph.D.(McG.) German 


GALLEY, W.C., B.Sc.(McG.), Ph.D.(Calif.) 
Chemistry; Biochemistry 


GARMAISE, M., B.A., Dip. Soc.Wk.(Tor.), M.S.W 
(McG.) Social Work 


GARNIER, B.J., M.A.(Camb.) 
Chairman, Geography 


GASCH, C., Dip.(Heb.Teach.U.) 
Jewish Studies Program 


GEDDES, W., B.A. (U.B.C.), M.A., Ph.D.(Wash.U., 


St.Louis) East Asian Studies 
GENESEE, F.H., B.A.(W.Ont.), M.A., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Psychology 
GIBBS, S.P., A.B., M.S.(Corn.), Ph.D.(Harv.) 
Biology 
GILARDINO, S.M., Dott.Lett.(Milan) Italian 


GILDENHUYS, D., M.Sc. (Pret.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
Mathematics 


GILL, P., B.Sc. (Sir G.Wms.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Microbiology & Immunology 


GILSON, D.F.R., B.Sc.(Lond.), M.Sc., Ph.D. 


U.B.C.) Chemistry 
GLASS, L., B.S.(Brooklyn), Ph.D. (Chicago) 
Physiology 
GLEN, T.L., B.A.(McG.), M.F.A., Ph.D.(Prin.) 
Art History 


STAFF 


GLORIEUX, F., M.D. (Louvain), M.Sc.(Montr.), 
Ph.D.(McG.) Biology 


GODFREY, A.R., B.A.(Alta.), M.A.(Tor.) English 


GOED, P.. MSe. PRB, MB, C.M.(McG.), 
F.R.C.P.(C.) Physiology 


GOLDBLOOM, S., A.B., (Mt. Holyoke), M.S.W. 
(McG.) Social Work 


GOLDENBERG, S., M.A.(McG.) Economics 
GOLDSMITH, H., B.A.(Oxon.), B.Sc. MA, 

Ph.D.(McG.) Chemistry 
GOLDSMITH, H.L., B.A., B.Sc., M.A.(Oxon.), Ph.D. 

(McG.) Physiology 
GOLDSMITH-REBER, T., Ph.D. (Cologne) German 
GOLDSTEIN, M.E., A.B., Ph.D. (Indiana) Biology 
GOPNIK, I., M.A., Ph.D.(Penn.) English 
GOPNIK, M.,M.A., Ph.D.(Penn.) Linguistics 


GORDON, |., B.A.(Lond.), M.S.W.(McG.) 
Social Work 


GORDON, J., B.Sc. (Sir G. Wms.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
Microbiology & Immunology 


GORESKY, C.A., B.Sc., M.D., C.M., Ph.D.(McG.), 


F.R.C.P.(C.) Physiology 
GORING, D.A.I., B.Sc.(Lond.), Ph.D.(McG, & 
Camb.) Chemistry 


GOUREVITCH, P., B.A.(Oberlin), Ph.D. (Harv.) 
Political Science 


GOVINDARAJAN, R., M.Eng. (N.S.T.C.) Ph.D. 
(Nebraska) Computer Science 


GOWRISANKARAN, K., B.A., M.A.(Madras), 
Ph.D.(Bombay) Mathematics 


GRAHAM, A.F., M.Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D., D.Sc.(Edin.) 
Chairman, Biochemistry 


GRANT, P.R., (Camb.), Ph.D.(U.B.C.) Biology 
GRANT, W.F.,M.A.(McM.), Ph.D.(Virginia) Biology 


GRANTHAM, G., B.A.(Antioch), M.A., Ph.D.(Yale) 
Economics 


GRASSINO, A., M.D.(Rosario, Argentina) 
Physiology 


GRAY, D.G., B.Sc.(Belf.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(Man.) 
Chemistry 


GREEN, C., M.A.(Conn.), Ph.D. (Wis.) Economics 
GREENBERG, A., M.Sc.(McG.) Computer Science 
GREENBERG, N., Ph.D.(Montr.) Psychology 
GREGOIRE, P , Ph.D.(Montr.) Psychology 
GRICE, R.H., M.A.(Camb.) Ph.D.(Ill.) 

Geological Sciences 
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GROSSER, A.E., A.B. (Corn.), Ph.D.(Wis.) 
Chemistry 
GUPTA, A., M.A.(Pitt.) Philosophy 


GUTBRODT, E.,.B.A. (Lindenwood, Ph.D.(Vienna) 
Psychology 


GUTKIND, P.C.W., B.A. (Earlham), M.A.(Chic.), 
Ph.D.(Amst.) African Studies Program 


GUTTMANN, R.D., M.D.(Minn.) 
Microbiology & Immunology 


HADDON, E.W., B.Sc.(Sheff.) Mathematics 


HALL, D.J., B.A. (W.Ont.), M.Div., S.T.M., Th.D. 
(Qetos N.Y.) Religious Studies 


HAMILTON, R.F., M.A., Ph.D.(Col.) Sociology 


HAND, R., B.S., M.D.(N.Y.), F.R.C.P.C., F.A.C.P 
Microbiology & Immunology 


HANDA, J., B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D.(Johns H.) 
Economics 


HARBERS, K., Dipl., Ph.D.(Munich) Biochemistry 


HARNIK, V., B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D.(Hebrew) 
Mathematics 


HARPP, D.N., A.B. (Middlebury), M.A. (Wesleyan), 
Ph.D.(N.Carolina) Chemistry 


HARPUR, E.M., A.B.(Smith), M.D.C.M.(McG.) 
Biochemistry 


HARPUR, R.P., B.Sc. (N.Z.), M.Sc.(McG.), 
Ph.D.(McG.) Parasitology 


HARRIS, R., B.A.(Oxon.), Ph.D.(Sus.) Physics 
HARRIS, Z., B.A., B.S.W.(McG.) Social Work 


HARROD, J.F., B.Sc., Ph.D. (Birm.) 
Chairman, Chemistry 


HARVEY M., B.A. (McG.), Dr. Fil. & Let. (Madrid) 
Hispanic Studies 


HASKEL, B., A.M., Ph.D. (Harv.) Political Science 


HEBB, D,O., B.A.(Dal.) M.A.(McG.), Ph.D.(Harv.), 
D.Sc.(Chic., Wat., McM., York, & McG), 
D.H.L.(Northeastern), LL.D.(Dal., Qu. & W.Ont.), 
ERIS YERS.C. 

Emeritus Professor, Psychology 


HECHTMAN, P., M.Sc.(Minn.), B.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.), 


Biology 
HEDGCOCK, F.T., B.Sc.(Man.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(W. 
Ont.) Physics 


HELLMAN, J., B.A.(Marquette), M.A., Ph.D.(Harv.) 
History; French Canada Studies 


HEMLOW, J., M.A. Hon. LL.D.(Qu.), A.M., 
Ph.D.(Harv.) F.R.S.C. 
Emeritus Professor, English 


HENZI, R., B.Sc. (Switzerland), Ph.D.(Neuchatel) 
Physics 
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4EPPNER, C.A.E., B.A.(Oxon.), M.A.(McG.), 
Ph.D.(Tor.) English 
ERSCHORN, M., M.A., Ph.D.(McG.) 


Associate Dean, Faculty of Science; 
Mathematics 


+ 


ERZ, C., B.A. (Corn.), Ph.D.(Prin.) Mathematics 


HESSE, R., Dr.Rer, Nat.(Munich) 
Geological Sciences 


EUSER, A., B.Sc., M.A.(McG.), Ph.D.(Harv.), 
English 


4EYGE, E., B.Sc.(Acadia) Chemistry 
HILLS, T.L., M.A.(Cant.), Ph.D.(McG.) Geography 


HITSCHFELD, W.F., B.A.Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.), 
F.R. Met S Meteorology; Physics 


HOFFMANN, N.P.C., Ph.D. (Munich) History 


HOGAN, J.J., B.S.(Rensselaer), Ph.D.(Chic.) 
Chemistry 


HOLLAND, P.G., M.Sc.(Cant.), Ph.D.(A.N.U.) 
Geography 


HOPMEYER, E., B.A., M.S.W.(McG.) Social Work 


HORROBIN, D.F., M.A., D.Phil., B.M., B.Ch.(Oxon.) 
Physiology 


HORSPOOL, N., B.A.(Cantab.), Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Computer Science 


HOSEIN, E., M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
HSIA, A., Ph.D., F-U. (Berlin) German 


HUNDERT, G., B.A.(Col.), M.A.(Ohio State) 
Jewish Studies Program; History 


HYNES, A.J., Ph.D.(Camb.) Geological Sciences 


KAWA-SMITH, F., B.A.(Tsuda), M.A.(Radcliffe), 
Ph.D.(Harv.) 
Chairman, Anthropology; East Asian Studies 


NGERMAN, S.H., B.Sc. (Buffalo), M.A. Ph.D. 
(Calif.) Economics 


NGRAM, R.G., B.Sc., M.Sc.(McG.), Ph.D. (M.1.T.) 
Marine Sciences Centre 


TON, J., B.A.(McG.), Ph.D.(Johns H.) Economics 
JEFFRIES, D., B.Sc.(Montr.) Chemistry 
JERRY, L.M., M.D.(Tor.) Biochemistry 


JOHNSTON, G., M.A., B.D., D.D.(Glas.), Ph.D. 
(Camb.), LL.D.(Mt. All.) Religious Studies 


JOHNSTONE, R.M., S.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Biochemistry 


Biochemistry 


JONES, H., B.A.(Paris), D.U. Dr. 3rd Cy.(Toulouse) 
French Language & Literature 


JONSSON, W., M.Sc. (Man.), Dr. Rer. Nat. (Tubin- 
gen) Mathematics 


JUDKINS, W.O., M.A., Ph.D. (Harv.) 
Chairman, Art History 


JUST, G., Ing. Chem. (E.T.H. Zurich), Ph.D. (W 


Ont.) Chemistry 
KACHANOFF, R., B.A.(Sir G. Wm.), Ph D.(A.S.U.) 
Psychology 
KAFER-BOOTHROYD, E., D.Phil(Zur.) Biology 
KALFF, J., M.S.A.(Tor.), Ph.D. (Indiana) Biology 
KANUNGO, R., B.A. (Utkal), Ph.D.(McG ) 
Psychology 


KAPICA, L., B.Sc. (Wales), M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG ) 
Microbiology & Immunology 


KAPLAN, L., B.A.(Yeshiva), M.A. Ph.D.(Harv ) 
Jewish Studies Program 


KATZ, M., B.A. (Sir G. Wms ), Ph.D. (Col.), M.S.W 
(McG.) Director, School of Social Work 


KAUFMAN, H., M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG ) Mathematics 
KEMP, W.B., B.A.(Miami, Ohio), M.A (Mich. State) 


Geography 
KHOURY, J., B.A., M.A.(McG.) Italian 
KIERANS, E., B.A.(Montr.) Economics 


KINGSBURY, D., M.Sc.(McG.) Mathematics 


KIRBY, J.C., S.T.B. (G.T.S., N.Y.), B.A., S.T.M., 
Ph.D. (McG.) Religious Studies 


KITCHING, J.E., B.A., Ph.D.(McM) Physics 


KLIBANSKY, R., M.A.(Oxon.), D. Phil. (Heidel.), 
F.R.Hist., F.R.S.C. 

Emeritus Professor, Philosophy; 

History and Philosophy of Science Program 


KLIMA, S., B.A. (Bowdoin), M.A., Ph.D.(Yale) 
English 


KLINCSEK, G., M.Sc. (Babes-Bolyai), Ph.D.(McG.) 
Mathematics 


KLINESEK, G., Ph.D.(McG.) | Computer Science 
KLISSOURAS, V.,M.Sc., D.P.E.(Springfield) 


Physiology 
KONGSHAVN, P.ALL., B.A.(Camb.), M.Sc., Ph.D 
(McG.) Physiology 


KOOSIS, P., B.A., Ph.D.(Calif.) 
KOPRIWA, B., Ph.D.(Vienna) 
KOUNIAS, E., B Sc.(Athens), Ph.D.(Manc.) 


Mathematics 
Anatomy 


Mathematics 
KRAMER, D.L., B.Sc.(Boston Coll.), Ph.D.(U.B.C.) 
Biology 
KRNJEVIC, K., B.Sc., M.B , C.H.B.(Edin.) 
Physiology 
KROHN, R.G., B.A.(St. Olaf), M.A., Ph.D.(Minn.) 
Sociology 


STAFF 


KUNZ, F.A., B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A., Ph.D (McG.) 
Chairman, Political Science; 
African Studies Program 


KURIEN, J., B.A.(Kerala), M.A., Ph.D (Vanderbilt) 
Economics 


KUSHNER, E., M.A., Ph.D.(McG.), F.R.S.C 
Chairman, French Language & Literature 


LABUTE, J., B.Sc.(Windsor), M.A., Ph.D (Harv.) 
Mathematics 


LACH, E., B.A.(Abitur), M.A., Ph.D (McG.) German 
LAFFEY, E., B.A.(Pitt.), Ph.D. (Corn.) History 
ALA, P.K., M.B., B.S., Ph.D.(Calc.) Anatomy 


LALLI, C., B.S., M.A.(Bowling Green), Ph.D.(Wash.) 
Marine Sciences Centre; Biology 


LALLI, M.F., BS, M.A.(Bowling Green), 
Ph.D.(McG. ) Anatomy 


ALONDE, W.R., B.A.Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D (Wat.) 
Computer Science 


LAM, C.S., B.Sc.(McG.) Ph.D. (M.| Pele 
Chairman, Physics 


LAM, S., B.Sc. (Chin.U., H.K.), Ph.D.(Penn State) 
Computer Science 


LAMBEK, J., M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) Mathematics 


-AMBERT, C., B.A.(Montr.), M.A., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Anthropology; Canadian Studies Program 


LAMBERT, W.E., M.A.(Colgate), Ph.D. (N Carolina), 
F.R.S.C. Psychology 


LAMONDE, P., B.Sc., M.A.(Laval), Ph.D.(Penn.) 
Centre d’Etudes Canadiennes-Frangaises 


LAMONDE, Y., L.Ph.(Montr.), M.A.(Laval) 
Centre d’Etudes Canadiennes-Frangaises 


LANDRY, P.C., B.Eng., M.Sc.(McG.), M.A.(Col.) 
Physics 


LANGFORD, W., B.Sc.(Qu.), Ph.D.(Cal. Tech.) 
Mathematics 


LANGLEBEN,M.P., B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Physics 


-ANGSTADT, R., Dip. (Nuremberg), Dip (Florence) 
Art History 


LAPIERRE, L., M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) History; 
Centre D’Etudes Canadiennes-Frangaises 


LAPP, W.S., M.S.A.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.) Physiology 


LAROCHE, G., B.Sc.(Montr.), M.Sc (McG.), 
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Missouri), Ph.D.(Yale), LL.D 
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MARKS, M.I., B.Sc., M.D.(McG.) 
Microbiology & Immunology 
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Computer Science 
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State) 
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MARSDEN, J.R., M.Sc.(McG.), Ph.D.(Calif.) 
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MARSHALL, J.S., M.A.(Qu.), Ph.D.(Cantab.) 
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MARTIN, F., B.A., Ph.D.(McG.) Economics 
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MARTIN, W.M., B.Sc. (Qu.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
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Microbiology and Immunology 
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RECKHOW, R.A., B.Sc. (Mich.), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Tor.) 
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REESAL, M.R., M.B., B.Ch. (Belf.), Ph.D. (McG), 
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REICHERTZ, D., B.A., M.S.W. (Wis.) Social Work 
REICHERTZ, R., M.S., Ph.D. (Wis.) English 


REISWIG, H., A.B., M.A. (Calif.), M.S., Ph.D. (Yale) 
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RICARD, G.,B.A. (Laval), Dr. 3rd Cy. (Aix-Mars- 
eilles), M.A. (McG.) 
French Language & Literature 


RICE, R., B.A., M.A. (New Br.) History 
RICHARDS, G.K., M.A., M.B , B.Chir. (Camb.), 
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French Language Centre 


RIGAL, |., M.A. (McG.) French Language Centre 
RIGAULT, A.A., L.és L., Dipl. d’Et. Sup. (Paris) 
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ROBSON, HG, B.Sc, M.D., C.M. (McG), 


F.R.C.P.(C.) Microbiology & Immunology 
ROBSON, J.M., B.A, MA., Sc.D. (Cantab.), 
F.R.S.C, Physics 
ROCKMAN, A., M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) English 
ROGERS, R.R., B.S. (Texas), S.M. (M.LT.), Ph.D. 
(N.Y.U.) Meterology 
RONSLEY, J., B.S., M.A., Ph.D. (Northwestern) 

English 

ROSENFELD, R., B.A. (Minn.), M.A., Ph.D. (Wis.) 
Sociology 


ROSENTHALL, E., M.Sc. (McG.), Ph.D. (Cal. Tech.) 
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ROSSETTI, E., B.A., Ph.D. (McG.) Italian 
ROSSIGNOL, S., M.D. M.Sc. (Montr), Ph.D. (McG.) 
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ROTH, C., M.Sc. (McG.), Ph.D. (Hebrew) 
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ROUSSEAU, J., M.A. (Montr.), Ph.D. (Camb.) 
Anthropology; French Canada Studies 


ROWLEY, J.C.R., B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Lond.) 
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RUBIN, D.S., B.A. (Oberlin), M.A., Ph.D. (Tor.) 
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RUBINSTEIN, D., M.D., C.M., Ph.D. (McG.) 
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RUNNALLS, D.R., B.A. (U.B.C.), B.D. (McG), 
Ph.D.(Tor.) Religious Studies 


RUSSELL, P., Vor. Dip. (Hamburg), Ph.D. (Calif.) 
Mathematics 


RYAN, D.G., B.Sc., M.Sc. (Qu.), Ph.D. (Birm.) 


Physics 
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SACCONAGHI, A., M.A. (McG.) Italian 
SAKAYAN, D., Ph.D. (Moscow) German 
SALISBURY, R.F., A.M. (Harv.), M.A. (Camb.), 
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SAUNDERS, S.R., B.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Tor.) 


Anatomy 

SCHACTER, A., B.A. (McG.), D. Phil. (Oxon.) 
Classics 
SCHMIDT, G., B.Sc. (Natal), M.Sc. (S.A\), Ph.D. 
(Stan.) Mathematics 
SCHMIDT, J., Ph.D. (Zurich) German 
SCHULLER, J.P., B.A. (Ott.) Registrar 

SCHULTZ, T., B.A. (Minn.), Ph.D. (Yale) 

Psychology 
SCHUSTER, |., Ph.D. (Munich) German 


SCHWARTZMAN, A., Ph.D. (McG.) — Psychology 


SCOTT, P.J., B.S. (N. Carolina), M.M., Ph.D. (Wat.) 
Mathematics 


} 


» 


SCRIVER, C., B.A., M.D., C.M. (McG.) 
Biochemistry; Biology 


SEELY, J.F.,B.A., M.D., C.M. (McG.) Physiology 
SEKELJ, P., B.E., Dr. Elect. Phys., (Karlsruhe) 


Physiology 

SENIOR, H., M.A., Ph.D. (McG.) History 
SESHADRI, V., M.A. (Madras), Ph.D. (Oklahoma 
State) Mathematics 
SHAPIRO, E., B.Sc. (McG.) Biology 


SHAPIRO, M.M., B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Tor.) Physics 

SHARP, R.T., B.Sc. M.Sc., Ph.D. (McG.) Physics 

SHAVER, A.G., B.Sc. (Carl.), Ph.D. (M.1.T.) 
Chemistry 


SHAW, C., B.Sc. M.Sc. (McG.) 
Microbiology & Immunology 


SHEA, W., B.A. (Ott.), Ph.D. (Camb ) 
Philosophy; Co-ordinator, History and 
Philosophy of Science Program 


SHEPPARD, B., B.A. (Lond.) 
Director, French Language Centre 


SHEPPARD, P., B.Ed. (McG.), B.A. (Sir G. Wms ) 
Director, Admissions Office 


SHINER, E.V., B.A. (Sir G. Wms.), Ed.D (Col.), 
M.S.W. (McG.) Social Work 


SHING, Y-H, B.Sc. (Taiwan), M.Sc., Ph.D (Calg.) 
Physics 


SHINGLER, J., B.A (Rhodes), M.A., Ph.D. (Yale) 
Political Science 


SHNIDER, S., B.S. (Georgetown), M.A.,Ph.D. 
(Harv.) Mathematics 


SHRAGGE, E., B.Sc., M.S.W. (Mich.) Social Work 
SHULMAN, A., B.A. (Sir G. Wms.), M.S.W (McG.) 


Social Work 

SHULTZ, E., B.A., B.S. (Ithaca Coll.), Ph.D. (Tem- 
ple) Anatomy 
SHUSTER, J., B.Sc. (McG.), Ph.D. (Calif.), M.D 
(Alta.) Biochemistry 


SHUSTER, J., B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (McG.) 
Mathematics 


SIBBALD, K., B.A. (Camb.), M.A. (Liv.) 
Hispanic Studies 


SIBOO, R., B.A. (McM.), M.S.A. (Tor ), Ph.D. (McG.) 
Microbiology & Immunology 


LVERTHORNE, M.J., B. Litt., M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon.) 


op) 


Classics 

SIMKIN, D.J., B.S. (Chic.), Ph.D. (Penn. State) 
Chemistry 
SIMON, M., B.S. (Temple), M.A. (Johns H.), Ph.D 
(N.Y.U.) English 


STAFF 


SINCLAIR, R., B.Sc., Ph.D. (Belf.) Biology 

SINDELL, P., A.B. (Harv.), M.A. (Stan.) 
Anthropology 

SIROTA, D., Dip. Soc. Wk. (Tor.) Social Work 


SITTMANN, K.E., B.Sc. (Pret.), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Calif.) 
Biology 


SIX, G., M.A. (Mass.) French Language Centre 


SMITH, A., B.Com., B.A. (Montr.), Dr. 3rd Cy. (Nan- 
terre), M.A. (McG.) 

French Language & Literature; 

Centre d’Etudes Canadiennes-Frangaises 


SMITH, C.E., D.D.S., Ph.D. (McG.) Anatomy 


SMITH, L.W., B.A. (Carleton, Minn.), M.A. (Harv.) 
Recorder 


SMITH, J.G., B.A. (Nott.), M.A., Ph.D (Ohio State) 
Economics 


SMITH, M., M.A., Ph.D. (Brown) 
Sociology; Canadian Studies Program 


SINDER, G.L., A.B. (Boston, Coll.), A.M., Ph.D. 
(Harv.) Chairman, Classics 


SODERSTROM, L., B.A., Ph.D. (Calif.) Economies 


SOLIN, C.D., M.A. (McG.), Ph.D. (Tor.) 
Mathematics 


SOLOMON, D.N., M.A., Ph.D. (Chic.) 
Chairman, Sociology 


SOLOMON, S., M.Sc., Ph.D. (McG.) Biochemistry 
SOURKES, T.L., M.Sc. (McG.), Ph.D. (Corn.) 
Biochemistry 
SOUTHIN, J.L., B.Sc. (Qu.), M.A., Ph.D. (Calif.) 
Biology 
SPECTOR, M., M.A., Ph.D. (Northwestern) 
Sociology 


SPEIRS, C., B.A. (Sir G. Wms.), M.S.W. (McG.) 
Social Work 


SPENCER, J.H., B.Sc. (St. And.), Ph.D. (McG.) 
Biochemistry 


STAIRS, D.G., B.Sc., M.Sc. (Qu ), Ph.D. (Harv.) 
Physics 


STAROSTA, |., M.A., Ph.D (McG.) 
French Language and Literature 


STANIFORTH, A., B.Sc (Hull, Eng.), M.Sc., Ph.D 
(W. Ont.) Mathematics 


STANSBURY, E.J., M.A., Ph.D (Tor.) 
Physics; Vice-Principal (Planning) 


STEARN, C.W., B.Sc. (McM.), M.S., Ph.D (Yale), 
RASS Geological Sciences 


STEEDMAN, D.W., B.A. (Tor.), Ph.D. (Yale) 
French Language & Literature 
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STEELE, S., B.A. (McM.), M.S.W. (McG.) 
Social Work 


STEIN, J., M.A. (Yale), Ph.D. (McG.) 
Political Science 


STEIN, M., M.A., Ph.D. (Prin.) Political Science; 
Centre d’Etudes Canadiennes-Frangaises; 
North American Studies Program 


STEINBERG, B., M.A. (Corn.), Ph.D. (McG.) 
Political Science 


STEINLE, G., Ph.D. (McG.) German 


TENBAECK-LAFON, M., B.A. (Copenhagen), M.A 
(Montr.), Ph.D. (McG.) English 


STERN, M., M.Sc., Ph.D. (McG.) 


STEVENSON, D.R., B.A., B.Sc. (Tor), M.S.E 
(Mech.), Mech.E., Sc.D (M.1.T.) Physics 


STEVENSON, J.S., B.A., B.A.Sc (U.B.C.), Ph.D. 
(M.I.T.), F.G.S.A., F.R.S.C Geological Sciences 


STEVENSON, R.W., B.A., B.D. (MoG.), A-M., Ph.D. 
(Harv.) Religious Studies 


STEWART, P.D., B.A. (Montr.), M.A. (McG.), Italian 


St. PIERRE, L.E., B.Sc. (Alta.), Ph.D. (Notre-Dame- 
Ind.), F.C.1.C. Chemistry 


STRAYER, J., B.A. (Col.), M.A., Ph.D. (Simon Fra- 
ser) Psychology 


STROM-OLSEN, J.O., B.A., M.S., Ph.D. (Cantab.) 
Physics 


Psychology 


STYAN, G., M.A., Ph.D. (Col.) Mathematics 


SURKIS, A.,B.A. (Sir G. Wms.), B.Ph., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Montr.) Psychology 


SUSSMAN, D., M.A., Ph.D. (McG.) Mathematics 
SUVIN, D., B.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Zagreb) English 


SZANTO, G., B.A. (Dart.), Ph.D. (Harv.) 
Comparative Literature; 
Humanistic Studies 


TAM, K., M.A., Ph.D. (Tor.) Mathematics 


TANNER, C.E., B.Sc. (Purdue), M.Sc. Ph.D. (McG.) 
Parasitology 


TAURINS, A., Dr. Chem. (Riga.), F.C.1.C., F.R.S.C. 
Emeritus Professor, Chemistry 


TAYLOR, C., M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon.), F.R SG; 
Political Science 


TAYLOR, J., B.Sc. (Acadia), M.A. (Qu.), Ph.D. 
(McM.) Mathematics 


TEIGEN, P. 
History and Philosophy of Science Program; 
Osler Library 


TENCER, L. Jewish Studies 
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TERRASSE, J., Lic. Philol. Romane, Dipl. Phil., Dr. 
Philol. (Brussels) French Language & Literature 


TERROUX, F.R., B.A., (Montr.), B.Sc., M.Sc. 
(McG.), Ph.D. (Cantab.) Physics 


EALL, D.F., A.B. (Yale), M.A., Ph.D. (Tor.) 
English 


ERRIEN, L. 


OMPSON, J.H., B.A. (Winn.), M.A. (Man.), Ph.D. 
(Qu.) 


Microbiology & Immunology 


History; Canadian Studies Program 


HORPE, W.D., M.A. (Cantab.) 
Director, Computing Centre 
Computer Science 


CHOUX, A., Bac.L. (Paris), Bac. Com. (Reims), 
M.A., Ph.D. (McG.) 
French Language & Literature 


TOLIS, G., M.D., M.Sc. (Athens) 


TOMASZUK, P.V., Dott. Lett. (Turin), B.L-S. (McG.) 
Classics 


TORCZYNER, J., B.H.L. (Yeshiva), M.S.W., D.S.W. 
(Calif.) Social Work 


TORRE, A. de la, Lic. (Madrid), Ph.D (Wash.) 
Mathematics 


TOUSSAINT, G.T., B.Sc. (Tulsa), Ph.D. (U-B.C.) 
Computer Science 


TRASLER, D., M.Sc., Ph.D. (McG.) Biology 
TRENTMAN, J.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Minn.) Philosophy 


TRIGGER, B.G., B.A. (Tor.), Ph.D. (Yale) 
Anthropology; Middle East Studies 


TRISCHUK, J.M., B.Eng. (McG.), Ph.D. (Cal. Tech.) 
Physics 


TROIDE, L.E., B.A. (Yale), M.A. (Col.), M. Phil., 
Ph.D. (Yale) English 


CKER, G.R., M.A., Ph.D. (McG.) Psychology 


JRNER, J., B.Sc. (Tor.), Ph.D. (Birm.) 
Mathematics 


TYSON, H., B.Sc., Ph.D. (Wales) Biology 


GALDE-CUESTA, V., Lic. Fil. (Valladolid), Dr. Fil. 
(Madrid) Hispanic Studies 


URTINOWSKI, E., B.A. (Swarthmore), M.S.W. 
(N.Y.U.) Social Work 


VALENTI, A.M., B.Sc. (Tor.), M.Eng. (McG.) 
Computer Science 


VAN DELFT, L., Dr. 3rd Cy. (Aix-Marseilles), Agreg. 
de|'U. (France) French Language & Literature 


VARY, J.M., B.A. (McG.), M.A. (Middlebury) 
Hispanic Studies 


VAS, S.1., M.D., Ph.D. (Bud.), F-R.C.P.(C:) 
Chairman, Microbiology & Immunology 


Physiology 


VELK, T., M.S., Ph.D. (Wis.) 
Economics; North American Studies 


Program 
VERMA, D.P.S., B.Sc., M.Sc. (Agar), Ph.D. (W 
Ont.) Biology 


VERMES, R., M.Sc. (Hebrew), Ph.D. (Wis.) 
Mathematics 


VICAS, A., B.Com. (McG.), M.A., Ph.D. (Prin.) 
Economics 


VIVANTE, P., B.A. (Oxon.), Dott. Lett (Florence) 
Classics 


VOGEL, R., B.A. (Sir G. Wms.), M.A., Ph.D. (McG.) 
Dean, Faculty of Arts; 


History 

VON ESCHEN, D., A.B. (Beloit), M.A. (Chic.), Ph.D 
(Johns H.) Sociology 
VOWINCKEL, E., Ph.D. (Berlin) Meteorology 


WADDELL, E., Ph.D. (A.N.U.), M.A. (McG.) 
Geography; Canadian Studies Program 


WALKER, J., B.A. (Dub.), M.A. (Oxon.) Philosophy 


WALLACE, P.R., B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Tor.), Madonald 
Professor F.R.S.C 
Macdonald Professor of Physics 


WALLER, H.M., M.S (Northwestern), Ph.D. 
(Georgetown) Political Science 

WALSH, D., B.E. (N.U.I.), M.Sc. (Ott.), Ph.D. (Nott.) 
Physics 


WANG, P., B.A. (Taiwan) 
East Asian Languages & Literatures 


WARSHAWSKY, H., B.Sc. (Sir G. Wms.), M.Sc.. 
Ph.D. (McG.) Anatomy 
WASSERMAN, A.R., A.B. (Penn.), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Wis.) Biochemistry 
WATT, D.G.D., M.D., Ph.D. (McG.) Physiology 
WEBBER, G.R., B.Sc. (Qu.), M.Sc. (McM.), Ph.D 


(M.1.T.) Geological Sciences 


WECHSLER, A., B.A. (Tor.), M.Sc., Ph.D. (McG.) 
Physiology 


WEEMS, B.F., A.B. (Prin.), A.M., Ph.D. (Gol.) 


English 
WEES, W.,B.A., Ph.D. (Northwestern), M.A. (Roch.) 
English 

WEINSTOCK, M., D.D.S. (Tor.), Ph.D. (McG.) 
Anatomy 

WELDON, J.C., B.A., Ph.D. (McG.), F.R.S.C. 
Economics 
WELDON, P., B.Sc., Ph.D. (McG.) Physiology 


WERK, A., B.A., M.S.W. (McG.) 


WESTLEY, W.A., M.A., Ph.D (Chic.) 
Chairman, Sociology; Dir. of Research, 
Industrial Relations Centre 


Social Work 


STAFF 


WHITE, N., M.A., Ph.D. (Pitt.), B.A. (McG ) 


Psychology 
WHITEHEAD, M.A., B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc 
(Lond.) Chemistry 
WIGDOR, B., M.A. (Tor.), B.A., Ph.D. (McG.) 

Psychology 

WILLIAMS, D., B.A. (Boston), M.A., Ph.D. (Tor.) 
English 
WILLIAMS, R.L., M.D., Ph.D. (Qu.) Physiology 


WILLIAMSON, D., B.A. (Mt Holyoke), M.A. (N.Y.U.) 
Hispanic Studies 


WILLIS, L. Senior Adviser 
WILSON, C.M., B.Sc., M.A. (Virginia), Ph.D. (Harv.) 
Biology 

WILSON, W.E., B.Sc., M.D.,C.M., M.Sc (McG.) 
Anatomy 
WINKLER, C.A., O.B.E., M.Sc. (Man.), D. Phil 

(Oxon.), Ph.D. (McG.), F.C.I.C., F.R.S.C 

Chemistry 


WISSE, R., M.A. (Col. ), Ph.D. (McG ) 
Chairman, Jewish Studies Program 


WOLFE, L.S., M.Sc. (N.Z.), Ph.D. (Camb.) 
Biochemistry 


WOLFSON, D., M.S. (Natal), Ph.D. (Purdue) 


Mathematics 
WOLOCH, G.M., B.A. (Yale), M.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D 
(Johns H.) Classics 


WOOD, R., B.Sc., M.Sc., (McM.), Ph.D. (Dal.) 
Mathematics 


WOODSWORTH, D.E., B.A., Dip. Soc. Wk (Tor.), 

M.A. (Mich.), Ph.D. (Brandeis) Social Work 
WRIGHT, H.R.C., M.A., Ph.D. (Camb.) Economics 
WRIGHT, J.C., B.A., Ph.D. (Wis.) Psychology 


YAFFE, L., B.Sc., M.Sc. (Man.), Ph.D. (McG ys 
F.C.1.C.,F.R.S.C., F.A.P.S 
Vice-Principal (Administration); Chemistry 


YAPHE, W., B.Sc., Ph.D (McG.) 
Microbiology & Immunology 
YOUNG, B.J., B.A. (Tor.), M.A., Ph.D. (Qu.) History 
YOUNG, K.K., B.A. (Vt.), M.A (Chic.) 
Religious Studies 
YULIS, S., Ph.D. (lowa) Psychology 
ZIMMERMANN, R., M.A (Syr.), Ph.D. (Johns H.) 
Geography 
ZLOBEC, S., M.Sc. (Zagreb), Ph.D. ( Northwestern) 
Mathematics 
ZOLOVICK, A., B.S. (Youngstown State), Ph.D. 
(Kansas State) Psychology 


ZUCKERMANN, M.J., B.A., M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon.) 
Physics 
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Legal Deposit | 77 


May 9 to June 17 
May 23 

June 7 and 

June 8 


June 24 


July 1 


July 4 to 
August 12 


Sept. 5 
Sept. 9 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 26 to 
Sept. 30 


Sept. 27 


Oct. 10 


Oct. 14 


Nov. 8 


Dec. 9 

Dec. 12 to 

Dec. 23 

Dec. 24 to 

Jan. 1, 1978 incl 


CALENDAR OF DATES FOR SESSION 1977-1978 


1977 
Summer Session Part 1 


Victoria Day 
Administrative offices will be closed 


Convocations 


St. Jean Baptiste Day 
Administrative Offices will be closed 


Canada Day 
Administrative Offices will be closed 


Summer Session Part 2 


Labour Day 
Administrative Offices will be closed 


Registration in all years for 
Undergraduate Management students 


First day of lectures for all 
Undergraduate Management students 


Change of course period for all 
Undergraduate Management courses 


Late registration 


Thanksgiving. Lectures cancelled 
Administrative Offices will be closed 


Deadline for withdrawing (W) from ‘A’ courses 
Convocation 
Deadline for withdrawing (W) from ‘D’ courses 


ast day of lectures for fall term 


EXAMINATIONS in first term Management courses 


Administrative offices closed 


istrative offices reopen 
Winter term registration or new students 


st day of lectures for ell Management 
Students for winter term 


Change of course period for ‘B’ courses In Management 
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2 GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


THE FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT 


In establishing the Faculty of Management in 1968 
McGill University recognized the academic impor- 
tance of the inter-disciplinary studies that had,-up to 
that time, been carried on in two of its schools — the 
old Schoo! of Commerce in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, and the newer Graduate School of Busi- 
ness in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research 

Since then both the graduate and undergraduate 
Programs have been completely revised, to the 
enrichment of both 

A sum from one of McGill's major Campaigns in 
1956 had been set aside and ear-marked for a Man- 
agement Building, but it was not sufficient to enable 
construction to proceed. To the great good fortune 
of the University, the late Samuel Bronfman, while a 
Governor of the University, made the key donation 
which enabled McGill to plan and build the Samuel 
Bronfman Building. It is located next to the Redpath 
and McLennan Libraries, on the border of the Cam- 
Pus and fully accessible to the community we serve 

The Howard |. Ross Management Library, named 
for the first Dean of the Faculty and Chancellor of 
the University, occupies the complete second floor 
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of the Bronfman Building, and consists of over 184,- 
000 books, periodicals and pamphlets in the fields 
of Economics, Business, Industrial Relations, and 
Management. These materials are readily available 
on the shelves and. in files in the library reading 
room. The facilities of the McLennan Library, and 
the many other University Libraries are also availa- 
ble to students. 


AIMS OF THE B.COM PROGRAM 


Management means getting things accomplished 
as effectively as possible. The ideal manager is a 
well-rounded person, with strong character, good 
judgment, breadth of vision and thorough compe- 
tence in the management skills — behavioural and 
quantitative — which are being developed in this age 
of rapid technological change 

When everything is changing at such a fantastic 
pace, it is no longer possible to train good manag- 
ers by simply passing on to them wisdom devel- 
oped in a past age. Experience can still be a great 
teacher, but only if intelligently interpreted and 
applied. Our concepts must not be Static, we must 
develop managers who can meet new challenges 
as they arise 

The different qualities required in a competent 
manager are teachable in varying degrees. Our aim 
is to give students an opportunity to master new 
management techniques. We believe there are cer- 
tain management skills which constitute “core” 
Subjects which every manager should have — but 
beyond these, we encourage students to follow 
lines of interest through which they. will emerge 
broadly educated. A good manager must be able to 
understand and to work with both the generalists 
and specialists that are required in our complex 
society 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAMS 
OFFERED THROUGH THE 
FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT 


Bachelor of Commerce Degree — A three-year pro- 
gram of full-time study (which can also be pursued 
on a part-time evening basis) designed to prepare 
the student for the B.Com. degree 

Evening Certificate and Diploma Courses -— 
Courses offered jointly by the Faculty and the 
Centre for Continuing Education in Accounting, 
Business and Management, and related subjects 
to enable qualified evening students to earn the 
Certificate and/or Diploma awarded by the 
Centre. Courses to assist evening students to 
meet the requirements of certain professional 
societies. (See Calendar of the Centre for 
Continuing Education). 

Master of Business Administration Degree - A 
two-year program of full or part-time study leading 
to the Master of Business Administration degree 
awarded through the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research, for qualified students holding an 
undergraduate degree 
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McGill Management Institute — The Institute offers 
a series of courses, seminars, and other training 
activities for business executives. 


3 APPLICATIONS 
AND ADMISSIONS 


The academic year at McGill runs from mid-Septem- 
ber until early May, with approximately two weeks 
vacation at Christmas. The normal period of admis- 
sion is in September; however it is possible for a 
student to commence his/her program in either Jan- 
uary or the Summer Session 


Students wishing to enter the Bachelor of Com- 
merce program in September must apply in writing, 
before March 1, to: 


Admissions Office, 

McGill University, 

F. Cyril James Building, 
845 Sherbrooke St., West, 
Montreal, PQ H3A 2T5 


Students presently enrolled in another Faculty of 
the University wishing to transfer to the Bachelor of 
Commerce program in September must apply in 
writing not later than July 1st to: 


Associate Dean, 

Faculty of Management, 
McGill University, 

1001 Sherbrooke St., West, 
Montreal, PQH3A 1G5 


Students wishing to enter the program in January 
must submit applications by November 1st. Further 
information regarding non-September admissions, 
course-sequences, etc., can be obtained from the 
Undergraduate Program Adviser. All applications 
must be accompanied by a non-refundable fee of 
$15.00 payable by certified cheque or money order 
in Canadian funds made out to McGill University. 


GENERAL INFORMATION FOR 
NON-CANADIAN STUDENTS 


To be eligible to study in Canada, students must first 
obtain a student visa from a Canadian Embassy or 
Consulate in their area and must present to the 
Embassy or Consulate both their letters confirming 
acceptance at McGill and proof that they are capa- 
ble of assuming all financial responsibilities during 
their stay. 

A pamphlet describing immigration regulations in 
detail and containing notes and guidance to stu- 
dents from other countries is available from Cana- 
dian immigration officers, Canadian Embassies and 
British Consular offices, or from the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. Local immigration officers will be 
ready to give advice and help. 
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A useful handbook entitled University Study in 
Canada can be obtained from Canadian Embassies, 
Consulates, and the Office of the High Commission- 
ers and Trade Commissioners. A leaflet entitled 
Notes for Foreign Students Who Wish to Attend a 
Canadian University may be obtained from The 
Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, 
151 Slater St., Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5N1. 

Further information may also be found in the 
McGill University General Announcement, available 
at the Registrar's Office. 


ENTRANCE QUALIFICATIONS 


1. Québec Students 


Students who have satisfactorily completed the 
CEGEP or College Equivalent program which 
includes four one-term courses Mathematics: 101, 
103, 105, and 203 will be considered for admission 
to the first year of the B. Com program. The Faculty 
is not bound to accept all candidates who have sat- 
isfied minimum admission requirements. 

The University recognizes and stresses the desir- 
ability of students in their CEGEP program receiving 
as broadly based a background as possible in 
Mathematics and the Social Sciences before pro- 
ceeding to a Bachelor of Commerce degree To this 
end, the student is strongly discouraged from over- 
emphasizing his/her Commerce orientation while in 
the pre-university program. Those students who 
select Accounting as their Management Concentra- 
tion Group and who intend to qualify as C.A.’s after 
graduating, are urged to include two courses In 
Micro and Macro Economics in their CEGEP pro- 
gram. 


2. Non-Québec Students 


Students from outside the Province of Québec, who 
have not quite completed the equivalent of CEGEP 
graduation may under certain circumstances be 
admitted to the program; they will be required to 
take correspondingly more credits for their degree 
than those students admitted under the conditions 
of 1) above 

Applicants whose mother tongue is not English, 
and who have not completed a CEGEP program 
in the Province of Québec, must submil 
acceptable evidence of facility in English before 
an application for admission can be considered. 
The Faculty endeavours to enable a wide range of 
students, from many different countries, to enrol in 
the Bachelor of Commerce program; nevertheless, 
a reasonably high competence in reading English 
and in writing either English or French is expected 
from all students. Although lectures, texts, and 
reference material will, in general, be in English, 
students will be permitted to write their examina- 
tions and term papesgein French. 
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3. Advanced Standing 


If a student feels that he/she merits admission with 
advanced standing on the basis of his/her aca- 
demic background, he/she may apply for such 
advanced standing in his/her initial application for 
admission to the Faculty. 


4. Mature Student Admission 
Policy 


Residents of Canada who will be 23 years of age 
or older by September 1 (for admission to the Fall 
Session) or January 1 (for admission to the Winter 
Session) and who lack the academic background 
normally required for admission may apply for 
entrance as mature students 

Individuals interested in being considered for 
entrance under this policy should contact the 
Admissions Office for further information 


5. Readmission 


A student wishing to return to the Faculty after an 
absence of a portion of an academic year or more 
must apply in writing to the Associate Dean 


4 FEES 


The University reserves the right to make 
changes without notice in the published scale 
of fees. 

Fees are refundable under special conditions 
described in the General Announcement 

The tuition fees for the Bachelor of Commerce 
program are $19.00 per credit plus $70.00 Student 
Services fees and $33.00 Students’ Societies fees 

The schedule of fees for Part-time, Special and 
Visiting students is given in the General Announce- 
ment. 


REGULATIONS FOR PAYMENT OF 
FEES 


NEW STUDENTS 


Students entering the University for the first time 
are required to pay the first instalment of their fees 
either by mail or in person at the Accounting Office 
within 10 days after registration and the second 
instalment before January 15, 1978 


RETURNING STUDENTS 


Students who have completed one or more years 
and intend to register in the succeeding year must 
Pay one half of the total sessional fee by mail or in 
person to the Accounting Office before August 19 
1977, otherwise they will not be permitted to regis- 
ter. Instructions for paying fees in advance will be 
Mailed to all returning students, either with their Ses- 
sional Reports of Standing or a short time later. Stu- 
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dents who have been notified by the University of 
the award of a scholarship, bursary or student loan, 
and who require this award for payment of the first 
instalment of fees, must obtain from the Student Aid 
Office, McGill University, a Permit to Delay Payment 
of Fees. 

The second instalment is due by January 15, 
1978. A late payment fee is charged for payment 
after this date. 


LATE REGISTERING STUDENTS 


Students registering late must pay their fees at the 
time of registration. 

As soon as possible after the prescribed 
dates for the payment of fees the Chief 
Accountant will send to the Registrar’s Office a 
list of the registered students who have not 
paid their fees. Reports of standing, transcripts 
of record and diplomas will be withheld until 
such time as the fees are paid or a satisfactory 
arrangement is made with the Chief Accoun- 
tant. 


SPECIAL FEES AND PENALTIES 


Application for Admission 


(for new students only) $15.00 
Late registration 25.00 
Late payment (after specified date) 

First 30 days 10.00 

After 30 days 25.00 
Graduation fee 15.00 
Duplicate diploma 10.00 
Certified transcript of students’ record 

First copy with each order 2.00 

Additional copies, made 

at same time, each 50 
Re-reading examination paper 10.00 
Changes in course, each change after 

specified change of course period 5.00 


5 SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIZES, MEDALS AND 
FINANCIAL AID 


Full information is given in the Undergraduate 
Scholarships and Awards Announcement, which 
may be obtained from the Registrar's Office. 


CANADA PERMANENT TRUST. — Two annual 
prizes of $500 and $300, awarded by the Faculty of 
Management to students entering their final year of 
the B.Com. program, for excellence in the first two 
years of their program 


THE CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS STUDENTS 
SOCIETY OF QUEBEC. - Prize in Accountancy 
and auditing. 
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CLARKSON, GORDON & CO. PRIZE. - $100, 
awarded at the end of the Final year to the student 
who obtains the highest standing in Accounting and 
Auditing. 


PROFESSOR J.A. COOTE PRIZE. - Value $100 
Awarded to a student in Organizational Behaviour 
and Personnel. 


FINANCIAL EXECUTIVES INSTITUTE. — Silver 
Medal in Finance. 


L.J. FORGET & COMPANY AWARD. - Value 
$400, established in 1973 by L.J. Forget & Com- 
pany. Awarded annually by the Scholarships Com 
mittee of the Faculty of Management for excellence 
in the Finance courses in the Bachelor of Com- 
merce Program. 


DR. RICHARD GELFAND PRIZE. — $100 to a stu- 
dent in Marketing. 


STEPHEN S. GOLDBLOOM MEMORIAL PRIZE. 

Value $100. Established by friends and classmates 
in memory of Stephen S. Goldbloom, a second-year 
Management student active in Campus student life 
and a student representative on the Board of Gover- 
nors, who passed away during the summer of 1975 
To be awarded to a student graduating in the Fac- 
ulty of Management with good academic standing 
having made a notable contribution to student life. 


JOSEPH H. JACOBS PRIZE. - Value $90, estab- 
lished under the will of the late Joseph H. Jacobs, is 
awarded as a prize for Second year Accountancy. 


LADDIE MILLEN MEMORIAL PRIZE. - Estab- 
lished by Mr. J. Ernest Millen in memory of his son, 
Laddie Millen, who was killed in action in World War 
|. Three prizes will be available annually to Industrial 
Relations students in the Bachelor of Commerce 
Program. The awards will be in the amounts of 
$500, $300, and $200, representing first, second 
and third prize for a competitive essay on an Indus- 
trial Relations topic. The subject of the essay will be 
determined each year by a committee of Industrial 
Relations faculty members and will be available 
from the Director of the Industrial Relations Centre 
The prize winning essay will be selected by this 
committee, which will include the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Management and the Director of the Industrial 
Relations Centre. Deadline each year for submis- 
sion of essays to the Director of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre will be May 15th. If, in the opinion of the 
committee, no essay is considered satisfactory for a 
prize at any particular level, the award at that level 
will not be granted 


MARSH AND MCLENNAN AWARD. - An annual 
scholarship of $570, covering full tuition, awarded 
to a student entering the final year of the B.Com. 
program, for excellence in the first two years of the 
program. 


MISAWA HOMES PRIZE IN INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS. -— $100 to be awarded to a student in 
the final year of the B.Com. program for outstanding 
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performance in the International Business Manage- 
ment Elective Group. To be awarded on recommen- 
dation of the International Business Group Adviser 
and the Chairman of the Faculty of Management 
Scholarships Committee. 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. AWARD. - Value 
$250, awarded by the Scholarships Committee of 
the Faculty of Management to a student in the 
B.Com. program completing his Second year and 
proceeding to his final year and planning to continue 
his studies with a practising firm of chartered 
accountants. The winner must have high standing in 
the Second year examinations and outstanding aca- 
demic record, ability, and other qualifications 


TOUCHE ROSS & CO. AWARD. - An award of 
$250 to a student who has completed the Second 
year, will be entering the final year in the B.Com. 
program, and who intends on graduation to qualify 
as a Chartered Accountant. Awarded on high stand- 
ing in the Second year and on academic record, 
ability and personality and other characteristics con- 
sidered to be suitable 


HYMAN HERBERT STEIN AWARD. — Approxi- 
mately $250, in memory of the late Hyman Herbert 
Stein, B.Com. 1925, for an award for a student 
entering the Second year of the three-year Com- 
merce Program. Awarded at the discretion of the 
Dean of the Faculty, and ability and financial need 
will be taken into consideration when making the 
award 


SILVERMAN MERIT AWARDS. - A limited 
number of scholarships valued at $850 annually, 
are available to outstanding applicants to the 
B.Com. program, tenable over the usual three 
years of the program, provided high standing is 
maintained. Application through the Office of the 
Associate Dean, Faculty of Management 


SIR EDWARD BEATTY GOLD MEDAL. - A gold 
medal endowed by the late Sir Edward Beatty, for- 
mer Chancellor of the University, awarded to the 
student in the B.Com. program with the highest dis- 
tinction in Economics. Awarded, at present on the 
aggregate marks for the three full year courses. 
Principles of Economics (or Honours alternatives), 
Money and Banking, and Economic Analysis (or 
Honours alternatives). 


FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT PRIZES. — Ihe 
Faculty of Management awards 3 prizes of $100 
each to students in their final year registered in the 
areas of Computers and Systems, Small Business, 
and Quantitative Methods. 
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6 STUDENT SERVICES 
AND RESIDENTIAL 
FACILITIES 


Full information concerning Student Services and 
Residential Facilities is -given in the General 
Announcement available from the Registrar's Office 


MANAGEMENT UNDER- 
GRADUATE SOCIETY 


The Management Undergraduate Society 
(M.U.S.) represents all undergraduate students in 
the Faculty of Management, and is charged with 
representing the students’ views both inside and 
outside the Faculty. Activities sponsored by the 
M.U.S. include Focus on Business Week (F.O.B.), a 
Faculty newspaper, a Faculty yearbook and several 
clubs, each representing an elective group. The 
clubs (Marketing Club, Finance Club, Computer 
Club, Investment Club, Organizational Behaviour 
Club, Industrial Relations Club) organize career 
information sessions, tours, guest speakers as well 
as other activities to complement and supplement 
regular classes 


7 B. COM. PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR 
GRADUATION 


a)A student is graduated upon satisfactory 
completion of the full number of credits indic- 
ated in his/her letter of acceptance, subject 
to the curriculum requirements. For students 
entering with a CEGEP Diploma, the number 
of credits will generally be 90. Students from 
outside the Province of Québec who have not 
completed the equivalent of CEGEP gradua 
tion may be admitted to the program, but will 
require more than 90 credits for their degree 

b)All students are expected to conform to the 
curriculum set out below. A student wishing 
to depart from that program must obtain writ- 
ten permission from the Associate Dean 

C) Students in a Major or General program who 
graduate with a CGPA of 3.5 or better will be 
awarded their degrees with ‘‘Great Distinc- 
tion’’; those with a CGPA between 3.3 and 
3.49 will receive their degrees with ‘‘Distinc- 
tion”. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


a) A student who has transferred with advanced 
Standing to the Faculty of Management from 
another Faculty within this University, is 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


required to complete a minimum of 60 cred- 
its while registered in the Bachelor of Com- 
merce program, including such required 
courses as are deemed necessary, to 
become eligible for the degree of Bachelor of 
Commerce. 

b)Completion of the degree requirements nor- 
mally will require three years of study. A 
maximum of four years is permitted, how- 
ever, for completion of the requirements for 
the degree. In exceptional circumstances, 
this maximum requirement may be extended 
by the Associate Dean 


ACADEMIC COUNSELLING 


All undergraduate students are required to meet 
with a Faculty Adviser prior to registration to com- 
plete a Study Plan Form. Students entering the Fac- 
ulty for the first time are required to make an 
appointment with a Faculty Adviser to be held dur- 
ing the two week period prior to registration, and 
ould call 392-5854 after receiving their letter of 
admission to the Faculty to arrange their appoint- 
ment 
Other students will meet with their Faculty Adviser 
at the end of the winter term (April-May). NO STU- 
DENT WILL BE PERMITTED TO REGISTER WITH- 
OUT HAVING COMPLETED A STUDY PLAN FORM. 
Students wishing general information about the 
program, or encountering difficulties (academic or 
personal) during the session, should contact Ms. 
Lesley Richardson 


ie) 


REGISTRATION 


1. ACADEMIC COUNSELLING. All undergradu- 
ate students are required to meet with a Faculty 
Adviser prior to registration to complete a 
Study Plan Form. NO STUDENT WILL BE PER- 
MITTED TO REGISTER WITHOUT HAVING 
COMPLETED A STUDY PLAN FORM 


2. REGISTRATION. All students must register 
during the normal registration period as indica- 
ted in the Calendar of Dates of the University. 

3. LATE REGISTRATION. Students who fail to 


register during the normal registration period 
may do so later on the date designated by the 
University for late registration upon payment of 
a late registration fee of $25.00. 


4. CHANGE OF COURSE. Students who wish to 
change the courses for which they are regis- 
tered within the change of course period must 
apply to the Senior Academic Adviser. Permis- 
sion may be granted provided that such 
changes do not involve conflicts in timetable 
nor destroy the sequence of courses. Course 
cards must be obtained from the Student 
Affairs Office. 
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WITHDRAWALS. Students wishing to with- 
draw from a course after the change of course 
deadline must obtain permission of the Senior 
Academic Adviser. A ‘‘W"' will be indicated on 
the transcript, but will not be counted in the 
GPA if withdrawal takes place before October 
14, 1977 for A courses and February 17, 1978 
for B courses and November 25, 1977 for D 
courses. 

Students whose circumstances require them 
to withdraw from their complete program 
should report to the Student Affairs Office. 

Students who obtain approval from the Sen- 
ior Academic Adviser to withdraw after this 
period will have a WF (withdrew failing) indica- 
ted on their transcript. Approval will be granted 
only in exceptional circumstances, and will 
generally not be approved during the last 
month of classes. The GPA will not include the 
WF. 


VERIFICATION OF PROGRAM. Each student 
is responsible for his or her registration in the 
proper courses and programs. Verification 
forms will be sent to the student in October and 
February (exact dates will be announced dur- 
ing the change of course periods.) It is the stu- 
dent’s responsibility to check the verification 
form for errors and return it, signed, to the Stu- 
dent Affairs Office. Students who expect to 
graduate in January or June of the current aca- 
demic year or November of the following aca 
demic year should check the expected date of 
graduation on the form. It is the responsibility of 
the student to ensure that he/she has met all 
Departmental and Faculty requirements to 
graduate. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


CREDITS 


a)ln general, a course lasting one term (13 
weeks) with three hours of lectures per week 
(and laboratory periods and conferences 
where appropriate) will carry a weight of 
three credits. Similarly, a three-hours-a-week 
course lasting through both the Fall and Win- 
ter (26 weeks) will carry a weight of six cred- 
its. Most of the courses in the program are 
three-credit courses 

b) Students wishing to make up deficiencies in 
their background, or to accelerate their prog 
ress to the degree, may apply to the Associ- 
ate Dean to take summer courses, either at 
this University or at some other institution 
Credit will be granted for such work only if it 
fits intelligently into the student's overall pro- 
gram, and if privilege of doing such work for 
credit has previously been approved in writ- 
ing by the Associate Dean. Only grades con- 
sidered the equivalent of C or better will be 
accepted in work done at another institution 


COURSE LOADS 


a) A full-time student in satisfactory standing will 
normally have a course load of 15 credits per 
term. 

b) Entering students may be authorized by the 
Associate Dean to take up to 18 credits per 
term if their record upon entering the pro- 
gram warrants it. 

c) Full-time students whose grade point aver- 
age the preceding year was 3.0 or better 
may take 18 credits per term. 

d) Full-time students on probationary standing 
will have a course load of 12 credits per 
term, and may add to this a repeated course 
in which a grade of D or F was obtained at 
the first attempt. A student on probation is not 
permitted to hold any executive position in 
campus organizations, nor engage in inter- 
collegiate sports. 

e) Only full-time students in satisfactory stand- 
ing will be eligible to register for Honours 
programs, or to compete for prizes, scholar- 
ships, or bursaries 


EXAMINATIONS 


a) Students may write examinations in English 
or French 

b)Final examinations in all courses are held 
during an examination period immediately 
following the end of lectures. In some 
courses, there is no final examination; stand- 
ing in these courses is determined by the 
instructor on the basis of term work or class 
tests 

c)No student will be permitted to write an 
examination in any course unless he has ful- 
filled the requirements of the course to the 
satisfaction of the instructor. 

d)Supplemental examinations are no longer 
offered in day-time undergraduate courses 
administered by the Faculty of Management. 
A student wishing to up-grade his/her stand- 
ing in a course may repeat the course In 4 
subsequent term, and will be required to 
complete all course requirements to the sat- 
isfaction of the instructor 

e) Students whose circumstances suggest they 
deserve deferred examination privileges 
(such as cases of authenticated medical rea- 
sons, personal affliction, etc.) should apply in 
writing to the Associate Dean within SEVEN 
days of the final examination for such defer- 
red examination privileges. If approved, such 
a deferred examination will generally be writ- 
ten within two weeks of the original final 
examination date, although special arrange- 
ments may be made where a student has an 
authenticated case of long-term illness. 
In a case where a student feels that an error 
has been made in arriving at his final grade, 
he will complete a Verification Request Form 


in the Student Affairs Office, requesting the 
instructor to carry out a detailed check that 
all questions have been marked, that class 
work has been adequately counted toward 
the final grade, and that the final grade has 
correctly been computed on the basis of the 
term work, final examination, etc. The Verifi- 
cation Request for a Fall term course must be 
made before the end of the following Janu- 
ary, and for Winter or Summer Session 
courses must be made before the end of the 
following September. No fee will be required 
of the student for this verification 

If the. student still feels that an error is pres- 
ent in his/her grade, he/she will complete a 
Re-read Request Form in the Student Affairs 
Office, requesting that a formal re-read in 
his/her paper be undertaken. On this form, 
the student will state the reason that he/she 
feels the mark is not justified, and will indi- 
cate his/her understanding of the marking 
scheme and his/her term grade earned, to 
the best of his/her knowledge. The student 
will pay a $10 fee for this re-read. 

A second reader will be appointed, and 
will review the examination paper and 
several other papers in the same general 
mark range, and will be concerned with 
actual errors of marking, whether they be 
errors of omission or judgement. The recom- 
mendation of the second reader will stand, 
whether this recommendation involves an 
up-grading or a down-grading of the original 
mark. In a case where the original mark has 
been up-graded, the $10 re-read fee will be 
refunded to the student 


LETTER GRADES 


The following letter grade and rating will 
assessing course results 


be used in 


A (80% -100%) 4 

B (65% - 79%) 3 \ Satisfactory 

C (55% ~ 64%) 2 

D (45% -54% 1 Conditional Pass 

F (less than 45%) O Failure 

K -incomplete; see incomplete courses section 
below 

KF  -failed to meet the extended deadline for sub 
mission of work in a course; counts as a fail- 
ure in the GPA and CGPA 

K* -further extension granted 

J -absent; the student is registered for a course 


but does not write the examination or do 
other required work. The J will be calculated 
as a failure in the GPA and CGPA 

W -withdrew; a course dropped, with permis 
sion after the change of course period befo 
the withdraw deadline. Does not enter into 
the GPA calculation 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


WF — -withdrew failing; a course dropped, with 
special permission after Faculty deadline for 
Withdrawal from Course. Does not enter into 
GPA calculation. 


L -deferred; see section on deferred exams. 
Q -course continued in next term 
INCOMPLETE COURSES 


f, in the instructor's opinion, there is sufficient rea- 
son to permit a delay in the submission of required 
term work, an extension of deadline of up to four 
months after the end of the course may be granted. 
n this case, the instructor will submit a grade of “‘K’” 
(incomplete). If a new grade is submitted within the 
deadline by the instructor, this will appear on the 
student's Faculty reports and verification forms fol- 
owing the K and will replace the K on the student’s 
Official transcript. 

lf the required work is not completed before the 
deadline, the grade KF will be recorded. (KF 
denotes a failed course and has the same effect on 
the GPA as an F) 

In exceptional circumstances, and with the 
approval of the Associate Dean, the four month 


\ student who has not, without accepted reason, 
participated or written the final examination in a 
course for which he or she has registered may be 
given a grade of J (absent). In the calculation of the 
GPA, this is treated as an F 


GRADING AND CREDIT SYSTEM 


A grade of C or better is required for all courses 
which are prerequisite to further courses in the stu- 
dent's program. In addition, students will be 
required to obtain a satisfactory grade (C or better) 
in all core courses. The only exception will be that 
one D in each academic year will be tolerated in the 
student's core program, provided that course is not 
a prerequisite to further courses in his/her program 
if two or more D’s are obtained in core courses, the 
excess over the single allowable D must be 
improved. A failure carries no credit towards the 
degree. A grade of D is considered a pass only 
when it is a terminal course 


GRADE POINT AVERAGE 


A grade point average (a weighted average of the 
ratings obtained in all courses taken during the 
preceding session, with the number of credits per 
course serving as the weight for the course) will be 
computed in May of each year 

The cumulative grade point average (CGPA) will 
include all courses taken by the student from the 
beginning of his program. A student is required to 
have a CGPA of 2.0 or better upon graduation. 
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The student's standing will be determined on the 
basis of his annual grade point average (GPA) as 
follows: 

Satisfactory standing — 2.0 or better 

Probationary standing — 1.5 — 1.99 for U2-U3 stu- 
dents; 1.2-1.99 for U1 students. 

Unsatisfactory standing — \ess than 1.5 for U2-U3 
students; less than 1.2 for U1 students. This 
includes students who have failed to improve their 
probationary standing after one term. 

The cumulative grade point average (CGPA) will 
include all courses taken by the student from the 
beginning of his program 


PROBATIONARY STANDING 


A student on probationary standing registers for a 
maximum of 12 credits of new course material per 
term, and must achieve by the end of that year 
either a CGPA of 2.0 or better, or a GPA for that year 
of 2.5 or better. Otherwise the student's standing 
becomes unsatisfactory. A student on probation Is 
not permitted to hold any executive positions In 
campus organizations, nor engage in inter-collegi- 
ate sports 


UNSATISFACTORY STANDING 


A student whose standing is unsatisfactory will be 
required to withdraw from the Faculty unless there 
are extenuating circumstances, in which case 
he/she may appeal to the Associate Dean for per- 
mission to continue 


ACADEMIC RECORD 


a) The student's transcript will include a listing 
of the courses taken and the letter grades 
obtained 

b)If a letter grade of D or F is subsequently 
improved upon, both the initial and final 
grade will appear on the transcript 


SUMMER SESSION 


Each summer, from mid-May to mid-August, most 
Primary and Secondary Core courses and several 
elective courses are offered by the Faculty of 
Management for full credit. They are available to 
Management students, and to students from other 
faculties and universities with the necessary 
course prerequisites. In addition, the University 
offers a number of courses in various disciplines 
at different levels during the summer. Information 
on Management Summer courses is available 
from the Office of the Associate Dean or from the 
Summer Session Office, F. Cyril James Building. 


LANGUAGE POLICY 


The language of instruction at McGill is English. Stu- 
dents may if they wish write term papers and 
answers to examinations in French, but competence 
in English is essential to success at the University. It 
is recommended that students who lack fluency in 
English take a course in English as a second lan- 
guage at McGill's Summer Session or elsewhere 
before embarking on a university program of stud- 
ies. 


PLAGIARISM 


In submitting work in their courses, students should 
remember that plagiarism is considered to be an 
extremely serious offence. If a student has any 
doubt as to what might be considered “‘plagiarism”’ 
in preparing an essay or term paper, he or she 
should consult the instructor of the course to obtain 
appropriate guidelines. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES 


Students with visual or other disabilities should con- 
sult the Office of the Associate Dean about the pos- 
sibility of special examination facilities 


CURRICULA AND PROGRAMS 


8. CURRICULUM FOR THE BACHELOR OF 


: COMMERCE PROGRAM 
1. PRIMARY CORE (42 CREDITS) 
2. SECONDARY CORE (12 CREDITS) 
|. GENERAL PROGRAM — 3. CONCENTRATION (18 CREDITS) 


4. NON-MANAGEMENT ELECTIVES 
(12 CREDITS) 
5. FREE ELECTIVES (6 CREDITS) 


1, PRIMARY CORE (42 CREDITS) 
ll. B. COM. WITH MAJOR ———— MAJOR REQUIREMENTS AS PER DISCIPLINE 
— 3. UNRESTRICTED ELECTIVES 


1 ARY CORE (42 CREDITS) 
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CURRICULUM FOR THE B. COM. 
— GENERAL PROGRAM 


The student who has been admitted to a 90 credit 
program will follow the curriculum set out below A 
student wishing to depart from this program must 
obtain written permission from the Associate Dean 
The FIVE components of the program are: 


PRIMARY CORE 


A total of 42 credits is taken in common by all stu- 
dents in the program. This involves 33 credits 
offered by the Faculty, and 9 credits offered by other 
Departments. Courses normally taken in the first 
year (U1) are Accounting |, Social Psychology, 
Organizational Behaviour, Principles of Economics 
(Economics Department), Statistics | and lI, Applied 
Matrix Algebra (Mathematics Department) Courses 
normally taken in the second year (U2) are — Organi 
zational Theory or Policy, Managerial Economics, 
Finance |, Marketing Management, Management 
Information Systems, Operations Research. 


SECONDARY CORE 


Students are required to complete 12 credits from 
the following courses which comprise the Second- 
ary Core: 

Accounting tI, Business Law (6 credits), Business 
in Society, Computer Based Information Systems, 
Finance ll, Introduction to Industrial Relations, Inter- 
national Business, . Marketing Management ll, 
Organizational Theory or Policy 

Students who completed Marketing and Society 
prior to September, 1977 will be permitted to count 
this course towards their Secondary Core require- 
ments, 

Students who complete Joint Concentration 
Groups are exempted from the Secondary Core. 
Note: A given course cannot be counted towards 

the fulfillment of both Secondary Core and a 
Management Concentration Group 


MANAGEMENT CONCENTRATION GROUP 


Each student will elect a total of 18 credits chosen 
from one of the nine Management Concentration 
Groups listed below. The elective courses from the 
Group, together with the breadth provided by the 
Cores listed above, should enable the student to 
develop some depth in one particular area in Man- 
agement. 


Accounting 

Computers and Systems 

Finance 

Industrial Relations 

International Business 

Marketing 

Organizational Behaviour and Personnel 

Entrepreneurship, Corporate Policy and Smaller 
Business 


Management Science 
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JOINT CONCENTRATION GROUPS 


The student wishing to complete the requirements of 
two management concentration groups (18 and 15 
non-overlapping credits) will be permitted to do so, 
and will be waived his/her Secondary Core course 
requirements. He/she must obtain the approval of 
his/her program from two Faculty. Advisers, one 
from each of the areas involved. A statement will 
appear on the student's transcript indicating the 
Concentrations completed. 


NON-MANAGEMENT ELECTIVES 


Each student is required to complete a certain 

amount of course material outside the Faculty of 

Management. The number of credits required is 

determined by the student's pre-university back- 

ground. 

1. Astudent with a non-commerce background at 
CEGEP will be required to take 12 credits out- 
side the Faculty of Management 
A student with a. commerce background at 
CEGEP will be required to take 18 credits out- 
side the Faculty of Management 

The student may register for any courses offered 
in the University outside the Faculty of Management, 
for which he or she has the required prerequisites, 
to satisfy the non-Management elective require- 
ments 


UNRESTRICTED ELECTIVES 


The remainder of the student's program, usually a 
total of 6 credits, will be chosen from the complete 
range of University course offerings, to complete the 
90 credits needed for the degree. 


EXEMPTIONS 


A student who completes core course material with 
sufficiently high standing before entering the three- 
year program will, if the courses are judged by the 
Faculty to be the equivalent of core courses, be 
granted exemption from the corresponding Primary 
Core course. A student may replace the exempted 
course with any elective or higher level course 
offered in the Faculty for which he/she has the nec- 
essary prerequisites. It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that while the exemption absolves the student 
from the need to repeat the course material, he/she 
receives no reduction in the number of credils 
needed for the degree. 


HONOURS PROGRAMS 


HONOURS IN ECONOMICS 
Aaviser: Professor Handa 


An Honours program is available in Economics, 
as well as a Joint Honours program tn Economics 
and Accounting. The difference between the Hon- 
ours and Major programs in Economics is not one of 
quantity but rather of quality, the Honours program 
involving study in greater depth. 


id 


Students who register with the Economics 
Department for their Honours program at the begin- 
ning of their U1 year will take the introductory Hon- 
ours Course, Introduction to Economic Theory, in 
place of Principles of Economics. However. a stu- 
dent who decides at the beginning of his/her U2 
year that he/she wishes to follow the Honours pro- 
gram may be permitted to do so by the Economics 
Department if he/she has achieved sufficiently high 
standing in the general course, Principles of Eco 
nomics. In his/her U2 year, the Honours Economics 
student will take three Honours courses History of 
Economic Thought, Macroeconomics, Economic 
Statistics. In the final year, he/she will choose three 
Honours Economics courses 


JOINT HONOURS IN ECONOMICS AND 
ACCOUNTING 


The Joint Honours program in Economics and 
Accounting will involve all the requirements of the 
Honours in Economics, with only two Honours Eco- 
nomics courses chosen in the final year. In addition, 
the student will complete 18 credits in Accounting 
— courses 271-311, 271-312 and 271-313 and any 
other three courses in the Accounting Group. 


MAJOR PROGRAMS 


Major programs are at present available in Econom- 
ics, Industrial Relations, Management Information 
Systems, Mathematics and Psychology. Although 
the requirements for these programs vary from one 
discipline to another, they all require a student to 
complete 42 credits of Primary Core in this Faculty 
and the remainder of their program conforming to 
the requirements of the relevant department 
Because of the heavier demands of Major pro- 
grams, a student desiring to pursue a program of 
this type must declare his/her intention no later than 
the beginning of his/her second year but preferably 
at the very beginning of the program. The student is 
then assigned to an adviser from the appropriate 
department and a suitable program is worked out 


MAJOR IN ECONOMICS 
Adviser: Professor Fenichel 


The Major Program in Economics will involve a total 
of 30 credits, including Economics 154-200D, 
-300A, -310B, as well as at least 18 credits from 
other -200, -300 and -400 level courses in Econom- 
(cs. All Major students in Economics will be 
exempted from the Core course Managerial Eco- 
nomics (280-393). 

Statistics | and Il may be replaced by 154-317D 
Economic Statistics in the U1 year, and bring the 
total of Economics credits in the Major program to 
36. For further information, please contact the Eco- 
nomics Department 
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MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Adviser: Professor Goldenberg 


The Major Program in Industrial Relations allows the 
Student to study the main socio-political and eco- 
nomic forces that affect employer-employee rela- 
tions at both the macro and micro levels from a 
practical as well as a theoretical perspective. A wide 
range of electives, in addition to the required 
courses, provides the student with considerable 
flexibility in planning his or her program. 

Of the 54 credits required for the Major in Indus- 
trial Relations, 18 overlap with the B.Com. Primary 
Core. These are: 


280-221 Social Psychology (3 credits) 
280-222 Intro. to Org. Behaviour (3 credits) 
280-271 Statistics | (3 credits) 

280-272 Statistics II (3 credits) 

154-200 Principles of Economics (6 credits) 


The following courses constitute a compulsory 
core in Industrial Relations as such. 


279-294 ntroduction to Industrial Relations (3 


credits) 
279-394 Collective Bargaining (3 credits) 
279-491 ndustrial Relations in Practice (6 cred- 
its) 


279-492 Public Policy in Ind. Rel. (3 credits) 

279-494 abour Law (3 credits) 

279-501 duman Resources in Industrial Society 

(3 credits) 

154-306 Labour Economics and Institutions (6 
credits) 


At least 9 additional credits must be selected 
among the following courses to complete the Major 
requirement 


279-393 Labour Relations in Québec (3 credits) 
278-688 Labour Relations in the Public Sector (3 


credits) 

279-500 -abour and Industrial Relations Theory 
(3 credits) 

154-426 Labour Economics (6 credits) 

166-312 ndustrial Sociology (3 credits) 


272-423 Personnel Administration (3 credits) 

272-425 — Salary Administration (3 credits) 

278-489 ndependent Studies in Management 
(Research project under the guidance 
of a staff member. U3 students only. 
Minimum CGPA of 3.0 required. 3 cred- 
its) 


The choice of courses must be made in consulta- 
tion with the Major adviser 


MAJOR IN MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYS- 
TEMS 
Adviser: Professor Howson 


The Major in Management Information Systems 
enables the student to concentrate on computer- 
based information systems courses within the 
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framework of the Management program. The Com- 
puters and Systems Group of the Faculty of Man- 
agement provides the student with the knowledge of 
systems analysis and design, and control and man- 
agement of the computer resource. The School of 
Computer Science enhances the program by pro- 
viding the student with the more technical and theo- 
retical aspects of computer systems. Reflecting the 
many facets of the impact of computer technology, 
the program also provides flexibility to encourage 
students to take electives in other departments 
from Psychology to Electrical Engineering, that 
focus on particular aspects of computers and 
information systems of interest to the student 

All students who wish to major in Management 
Information Systems must register with the Major 
adviser. 

The basic requirements of the Major are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Primary Core (42 credits) 


(Note: This includes two courses which are part of 
the Major program, Management Information Sys 
tems (280-331) and Accounting (280-211) or 280- 
212). These should be taken in U1 


2. Required Major Courses from Faculty of Man 
agement (12 credits) 


(a) 273-332 Computer-Based Information 
Systems (3 credits) 

(b) 273-333 Systems Analysis & Modelling 

(3 credits) 

Information Systems Design 

(3 credits) 

(d) 273-432 Information Systems 
Administration (3 credits) 


(c) 273-431 


3. Required Major Courses from School of Com- 
puter Science (9 credits) 


(a) 308-210 Computer Structure & Assembly 
Language (3 credits) 

(b) 308-230 Computers in Data Processing 
(3 credits) 

(c) 308-315 Information Structures 
(3 credits) 


4. Optional Courses (9 credits) 


Optional courses selected, subject to the approval 
of the Major Adviser, from the Computers and Sys- 
tems Group of the Faculty of Management, School 
of Computer Science course offerings or relevant 
options in other disciplines (such as Electrical Engi- 
neering, Psychology, Sociology, etc.) 


5. Unrestricted Electives (18 credits) 

The unrestricted electives may be any courses 
within or outside the Faculty of Management 
MAJOR IN MATHEMATICS 

Adviser: Professor S. Melamed 


The Major Program in Mathematics involves a pro- 
gram of which 54 credits will be in Mathematics or 


allied courses, including at least 36 credits taken in 
the Mathematics Department from an approved list. 
The various areas of emphasis within the program 
are Probability and Statistics, Applied Mathematics, 
Computer Science, and Actuarial Science. Such 
students will complete the Primary Core program, 
but will replace Statistics | and Il by courses 189- 
323 and -324 


MAJOR IN PSYCHOLOGY 
Adviser: Mr. Arnold Rosner 


The Major Program in Psychology involves a 54- 
credit course sequence involving 30 credits taken in 
Psychology, one course in Sociology, and seven 
courses taken in the Faculty of Management. Some 
of the Management courses are in fact part of the 
Primary Core, and the remaining Management 
courses are chosen from a designated list of the 
Faculty's elective offerings 


OPTION IN FOOD SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


This option has been designed to provide the 
specialized knowledge needed for a career in the 
Hospitality Industry. There is a body of administra- 
tion and operational management concepts and 
principles that is common to the function of 
management in any industry. The challenge of a 
specialized option is to develop in the student the 
perspective, flexibility and creativity that will 
enable him or her to meet the vocational aspects 
of the specialization as well as providing the 
knowledge and ability to function in the constantly 
changing environment of management problems 
and decisions inherent in a complex mullti- 
segmented growing industry. The option has been 
designed to integrate the general managerial 
principles and concepts and the specific hospt- 
tality applications of these principles and concepts 
into a core of knowledge that will permit the 
graduate to be creatively employed with the 
greatest possible advantage to himself/herself, to 
the community in which he/she lives, and the 
industry in which he/she works. The student 
follows the program as set out below: 


Primary Core 


as in present B. Com. program 
done in U1 and U3 at McGill campus 
(total 42 credits) 


Management Concentration Group 


complete requirements of any of the 9 Groups 
done in U1 and U3 at McGill campus. 
(total 18 credits) 


Non-Management & Unrestricted Electives 


complete 8 required & 2 elective 3 credit courses 
below 
done in U2 at Macdonald College 


| 
" 


Required 


Food Service Production 

Food Facility Layout, Planning & Engineering 
Basic Nutrition 

Food Service Industry Administration 

Food Standards 1 

Food Standards 2 

Food Microbiology and Sanitation 

Food Administration Project 


Electives (choose 2) 


Instructional Communications 1 
Food Products Development 
Economics of Agriculture 

Farm Production Economics 
Renewable Resources Survey 
Rural Sociology 

Communication Extension Methods 
Recreation Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT CONCENTRATION 
GROUPS 


ACCOUNTING 
COMPUTERS AND SYST eS 


ENTREPRENEURSHIP, CORPORATE Pt 
AND SMALLER BUSINESS 
FINANCE 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 

MARKETING 

ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOUR AND PERSON- 
NEL 


Each of the Management Concentration Groups 
offered has a minimum of 18 credits to be taken 
from the Group. The student will note that a consid- 
erable degree of choice is present within each 
Group 

In general, the student will begin taking courses 
from his/her Group by his/her U2 year; however, a 
Student entering U1 year with some exemptions 
from the Primary Core program may so arrange 
his/her program to be able to begin his/her Group 
in his/her U1 year 

An adviser is appointed each year for each Man 
agement Concentration Group to assist students in 
the general question of choosing a Group, and to 
provide students with additional information for intel- 
ligent course selection. See ACADEMIC COUN- 
SELLING. 


ACCOUNTING GROUP 


Adviser: Professor Marshall 


The Accounting Group is made up of nine 
courses in Accounting (1-9 below) and three 
courses in related subjects (10-12 below). It is 
designed primarily to provide a reasonably analyti- 
Cal introduction to accounting and cognate subjects 


CURRICULA AND PROGRAMS 


for students seeking careers in indust try, govern- 
ment service or the accountancy profession. Stu- 
dents are expected to begin their specialty in U1 

with Accounting 280-212: however, those students 
with a grade B or better in 280-211 who wish to con- 
centrate in Accounting may request special consid- 
eration from the Faculty Advisor in Accounting. This 
special consideration would involve additional work 


during the summer vacation 

1. FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING | 271-311 (3 cred- 
its) 

2. FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING II 271-312 (3 cred- 
its) 

3. FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING III 271-414 (3 cred- 
its) 

4. BUSINESS TAXATION 271-412 (3 credits) 

5. SYSTEMS AND AUDITING 27 1-413 (3 credits) 

6. MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING | 271-313 (3 
credits) 
MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING Il 271-415 (3 
credits) 

8. MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING Ill 271-416 (3 
credits) 

9. ACCOUNTING THEORY 271-411 (3 credits) 


TER BASED INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


27 < credits) 
tt23¥ TEMS S ANALYSIS AND MODELLING 273- 
333 (3 credits) 
12. INFORMATION SYSTEMS ADMINISTRATION 
27 3-432 (3 credits) 
Students who intend to enter the accountancy 
profession as Chartered Accountants or who are 


preparing for careers in industry or government 
service should take courses 1 to 7 above. 
Students intending to continue studies after 
graduation towards a_ professional accounting 
diploma may gain exemptions from the required 
professional qualifying courses if they so desire 
The program for such students, entering the 
B.Com. program with no exemptions would be as 
given below. It is not necessary to take all these 

courses as degree requirements, but this program 
would provide the maximum exempti ons available 
for professional accounting diploma requirements. 


Primary Core 


U1 Accounting 280-2 12: 
Principles of Economics; 
Social Psychology; 
Introduction to Organizational 
Behaviour; 
Statistics | and Il, 
Applied Matrix Algebra 


U2 Finance |, Managerial Economics, 
Management Information Systems, 
Operations Research 


U3 Marketing Management|, 
Organizational Theory 
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Secondary Core 


U3 Computer Based Information Systems, 
Entrepreneurship and Corporate 
Policy, Business Law (6 credits) 


Management Concentration Group 


U2 Financial Accounting | and |! 
Management Accounting | and II 


U3 Financial Accounting II 
Systems & Auditing 
Business Taxation, 


Non-Management Elective 


U1 6 credits 
U2 6 credits 
U3 6 credits if required 


Free Electives 


U3 3 credits, if necessary 


PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTING DIPLOMAS 
(C.A., C.G.A., R.1.A.) 


McGill B.Com. graduates who wish to qualify for a 
professional accounting diploma are required to 
register with the respective Order or Corporation, to 
follow a specified program of studies which is avail- 
able through the McGill Centre for Continuing Edu- 
cation, and to write a final professional examination. 
Related work experience under the control of the 
Order or Corporation is also required 

For further information, students should consult 
the Centre for Continuing Education, Strathcona 
Hall, 772 Sherbrooke Street, West, and the Associ- 
ation of their choice. Their offices are located as fol- 
lows: 


The Order of Chartered Accountants of Québec, 
680 Sherbrooke West, 7th Floor, 

Montreal H3A 2S3 

Telephone: 288-3256 


Corporation of industrial Accountants of Québec, 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, Suite 15, 
Montreal H3G 1L7. 

Telephone: 932-7144 


The Corporation of Certified General Accountants, 
5165 Queen Mary Rd., Suite 512, 

Montreal H3SW 1X9 

Telephone: 487-3544 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT FOR PROFES- 
SIONS 


Québec law now requires that candidates seeking 
admission to provincially-recognized professional 
corporations* must possess a working knowledge 
of the French language, i.e. be able to communicate 
verbally and in writing in that language. 

To demonstrate this capability, a candidate will 
normally be required to pass an examination set by 
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the Régie de la langue frangaise, unless he or she 
can show that three years of instruction in a French 
post-primary school have been completed. The pro- 
fessional corporation will require this proof of 
attendance or of succesful completion of the Régie 
examination 

This examination shall test the candidate's 
mastery of oral and written comprehension and 
expression in French. The contents may vary in 
accordance with the current - terminological 
requirements of the profession or professional 
group. Examinations will take place four times a 
year, and they may be attempted an unlimited 
number of times. 

In special cases where the candidate can clearly 
demonstrate to the Régie by means of an interview 
that a true mastery of French exists, the examination 
requirement may be waived. 

Information on the testing program of the Régie 
may be obtained by writing to: Régie de la langue 
francaise, 800, Place Victoria, 16'eme étage, Mon- 
tréal, P.Q., H4Z 1G8, Telephone 873-6571. 

Students who need to acquire a functional level 
of proficiency in French may register in courses at 
either the French Language Centre, 3438 McTavish 
Street, Telephone 392-5727, for courses during the 
day, or at the Centre for Continuing Education, 772 
Sherbrooke Street West, Telephone 392-4901, for 
courses in the evening. 

Students already proficient in French but who 
wish to keep up practice may register in courses at 
the Department of French Language and Literature, 
3460 McTavish Street, Telephone 392-4577, or at 
the Centre d'études canadiennes-frangaises, 3475 
Peel Street 


* McGill degrees and diplomas currently give 
access to corporations regulating the activities of 
the following professional groups: 


Advocates 

Agrologist 

Architects 

Chartered Accountants 
Chartered Administrators 
Chartered Appraisers 

Chemists 

Dentists 

Dietitians 

Engineers 

Industrial Administration Accountants 
Industrial Relations Counsellors 
Licensed General Accountants 
Notaries 

Nurses 

Occupational Therapists 
Physicians 

Physiotherapists 

Psychologists 

Social Workers 

Speech Therapists & Audiologists 
Urbanists 

Vocational Guidance Counsellors 


COMPUTERS AND SYSTEMS 
GROUP 


Adviser: Professor Howson 


The objectives of the group concentration is to 
provide students with a technical and conceptual 
foundation in the design and development of 
computer-based information systems for control 
and management of the organization. The group 
concentration is a basic program for both the 
developer and user of information systems. For 
Students strongly interested in a career in the 
field, it is recommended that the Major in 
Management Information Systems be considered 

Students are required to take the two courses in 
Category A, one course in Category B, and at least 
three courses from Category C. The Core Course 
280-331 should be taken in U1 


CATEGORY A: 
273-332 COMPUTER BASED 
SYSTEMS (3 credits) 


INFORMATION 


273-431 INFORMATION SYSTEMS DESIGN (3 
credits) 

CATEGORY B: 

308-210 COMPUTER STRUCTURE AND 
ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE (3 credits) 

308-230 COMPUTERS IN DATA PROCESSING 
(3 credits) 

CATEGORY C: 

273-333 SYSTEMS ANALYSIS AND MODELL- 
ING (3 credits) 

273-432 INFORMATION SYSTEMS ADMINIS- 
TRATION (3 credits) 

273-433. CONTROL AND VERIFICATION OF 
COMPUTER SYSTEMS (3 credits) 

273-434. ADVANCED TOPICS - COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS APPLICATIONS (3 credits) 

273-435 MINICOMPUTERS, MICROPROCES- 


SORS AND THEIR APPLICATIONS (3 
credits) 
or one other option in Category B 


OTHER RECOMMENDED COURSES 
1. Non-Management Electives 


Given by the School of Computer Science (At least 
two of these courses strongly recommended as 
non-management electives for students interested 
in starting a career in the systems field) 


308-230 INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS DATA 
PROCESSING (3 credits) : 

308-315 INFORMATION STRUCTURES (3 cred- 
its) 

308-320 FILES AND DATA BASES (3 credits) 

308-300 | PROGRAMMING LANGUAGES (3 cred- 


its) 
2. Unrestricted Electives 


271-313 MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING (3 cred- 
its) 


CURRICULA AND PROGRAMS 


FINANCE GROUP 
Advisers: Professors Eger, Fewings, Fowler, Rorke 


Students completing the Finance Concentration 
are strongly recommended to satisfy the Secondary 
Core requirements by taking: 

Finance Il 

Computer Based Information Systems 

Business Law 


In addition, courses may be selected as follows: 


CATEGORY B 6 credits 
CATEGORY C 6 credits 
CATEGORY D 6 credits 


Students completing the Finance Concentration 
with a joint concentration other than Accounting 
may choose courses according to the following: 


CATEGORY A 3 credits 
CATEGORY B 6 credits 
CATEGORY C 3 credits 
CATEGORY D 6 credits 


Students completing the Finance Concentration 
jointly. with an Accounting Concentration may 
choose courses as follows: 


CATEGORY A 3 credits 
CATEGORY B 6 credits 
CATEGORY C 9 credits 


NOTE: Students selecting courses with a possible 
Finance Concentration in mind are advised to pay 
careful attention to prerequisites and their timing to 
ensure flexibility. Such students are advised to 
choose course 280-212 instead of course 280-211 
in Accounting because the latter does not meet all 
the prerequisite requirements of the first 5 courses 
in Category D above without additional work during 
the summer, Students are advised to carefully con- 
sider which courses in Category D they intend to 
complete in their U-2 year 

As a transition provision, previous calendar regu- 
lations may be followed by students who have com- 
pleted Finance Il prior to September 1977. 

Subject to the transition provision, a grade of C or 
better is required in every course to be counted in 
the Finance Concentration credits as outlined above 
and in every course required as a prerequisite to 
such a course 


CATEGORY A 

274-342 Finance Il (3 credits) 

CATEGORY B 

274-441 Investments and_ Portfolio Management 


(3 credits) 


274-443 Applied Corporate Finance (3 credits) 

CATEGORY C 

274-442 Capital Markets and Institutions (3 cred- 
its) 

274-444 Insurance and Risk Management (3 
credits) 

274-482 International Financial Management (3 
credits) 


ee 
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274-445 Real Estate Finance (3 credits) 
278-484 ntermediate Business Law (3 credits) 
271-412 Business Taxation (3 credits) 
271-415 | Management Accounting II (3 credits) 
271-416 Management Accounting III (3 credits) 


Others with adviser approval 


CATEGORY D 

271-311 Financial Accounting | 

271-312 — Financial Accounting || 
or 

271-313 Management Accounting | and 
another course from Category C 
or (with an adviser’s permission) 

271-213 


Accounting II and 
another course from Category C 


INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
RELATIONS GROUP 


Adviser; Professor Goldenberg 


The objective of this concentration is to provide a 
general understanding of the factors affecting 
employer-employee relations, both at the micro- 
level and in relation to the socio-economic context 
in which they occur. Students interested in more 
intensive study of this area are urged to consider the 
Major Program in Industrial Relations 

Students in the Industrial and Labour Relations 
Concentration are required to take all courses in 
Category A and must select at least 9 credits from 
the courses in Category B 


CATEGORY A: 
279-294 Introduction to Industrial Relations (3 
credits) 


279-394 Collective Bargaining (3 credits) 

279-492 Public Policy in Industrial Relations (3 
credits) 

CATEGORY B: 

279-393 Labour Relations in Québec (3 credits) 

279-491 — Industrial Relations in Practice (6 cred- 
its) 

279-500 Labour and Industrial Relations Theory 
(3 credits) 

278-688 Labour Relations in the Public Sector (3 
credits) 

272-423 Personnel Administration (3 credits) 

272-425 Salary Administration (3 credits) 

279-494 Labour Law (3 credits) 

279-501 Human Resources in Industrial Society 


(by permission of the instructor)(3 cred- 
its) 


The following courses are recommended as Non- 
Management Electives: 


154-306 Labour Economics and Institutions (6 
credits) 
166-312 Industrial Sociology (3 credits) 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
GROUP 


Adviser: Professor Wright 


The objective of the group is to help the student 
develop conceptual and analytical skills necessary 
to formulate feasible and effective management pol- 
icies in an international setting. 

The International Business Group may be 
elected only as a joint concentration i.e., the 
student choosing the International Business Group 
must also satisfy the requirements of another 
Management concentration group 

The program requirements for the International 
Business Management concentration group are as 
follows: 


(a) Atleast 12 credits from among the follow- 
ing courses offered by the Management and Law 
Faculties. 


1. INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS 278-382 (3 credits) 

2. INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS POLICY 278-383 
(3 credits) 

3. INTERNATIONAL MARKETING MANAGEMENT 
278-483 (3 credits) 

4. INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
278-482 (3 credits) 

5. THE MULTINATIONAL CORPORATION: LAW, 
ECONOMICS, AND MANAGEMENT 492-437 (3 
credits) 


Courses 1 and 2 will normally be taken in the U2 
year. Courses 3, 4, or 5 will be taken in the final 
year. (Course 5 is open only to U-3 students with 
permission from the Admissions Officer, Faculty of 
Law). 


(b) At least three credits of upper-level inter- 
national or area courses offered by the Economics 
Department. Appropriate courses include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. THE MODERN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
SOUTH ASIA 154-301 (3 credits) 

2. POLITICAL ECONOMY OF DEPENDENCE IN 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 154-312 (6 
credits) 

3, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 154-313 (6 cred- 
its) 

4. AFRICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 154- 
314 (3 credits) 

5, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA 154- 
315 (3 credits) 

6, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA AND 
THE USSR 154-331 (3 credits) 

7. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA AND JAPAN 
154-341 (3 credits) 

8. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA 
154-402 (3 credits) 

9. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN LATIN AMER- 
ICA 154-403 (3 credits) 

10. COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 154- 
421 (6 credits) 


11, INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE 154- 
423 (6 credits) 

12. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIES 154-453 (6 
credits) 


(c) At least three credits of upper-level inter- 
national or area courses offered by the Political Sci- 
ence Department. Appropriate courses include the 
following: 


1. POLITICS OF LATIN AMERICA 160-319 (6 
credits) 

2. REFORM AND REVOLUTION IN SOUTH ASIA 
160-322 (3 credits) 

3. POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT IN EAST ASIA 
160-323 (3 credits) 

4. POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT IN AFRICA 
160-324 (6 credits) 

5. EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
160-328 (6 credits) 

6. THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF THE USSR 160- 
329 (3 credits) 

7. NON-WESTERN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
160-332 (6 credits) 

8. CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL SYS- 
TEMS: LATIN AMERICA 160-343 (3 Credits) 

9. CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL SYS 
TEMS: EUROPE 160-344 (3 credits) 

10. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 160-345 (3 
credits) 

11. POLITICS AND FOREIGN POLICY OF ISRAEL 
160-347 (3 credits) 

12. CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL SYS- 
TEMS: THE MIDDLE EAST 160-348 (3 credits) 

13. CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL SYS- 
TEMS: ASIA 160-349 (3 credits) 


The Economics and Political Science courses 
may be taken at any time; it is recommended, how- 
ever, that they be taken as early in the student's pro- 
gram as possible. The student should try, where 
feasible, to take an Economics course and a Politi- 
cal Science course both of which focus on the same 
geographic region, thus, acquiring an interdiscipli- 
nary familiarity with a given area. With permission of 
the adviser, a suitable upper-level course of foreign 
Or international content from another field such as 
History, Sociology, or Law may be substituted for 
the Political Science option 


MARKETING GROUP 


Adviser: Professor Cooper 


The Marketing Group offers a wide variety of Mar- 
keting courses to enable the student to tailor his/her 
Program to meet individual needs, interests and 
Career aspirations. A minimum of 18 credits must be 
Selected from the list of Marketing electives. 

Marketing Research is a required course and 
Should be taken in U2. The student is also required 
to take a minimum of one course from each of the 
four categories (A to D) listed below, plus a mini- 
mum of one other Marketing course from any of the 
_ Categories. 


CURRICULA AND PROGRAMS 


REQUIRED: 
1. Marketing Research — 275-451 (3 credits) 


CATEGORY A 
2. Consumer Behaviour ~ 275-452 (3 credits) 
3. Marketing Management Il — 275-354 (3 credits) 
4. Marketing Effectiveness — 275-356 (3 credits) 


CATEGORY B 
5. Advertising Management — 275-453 (3 credits) 
6. Sales Management — 275-455 (3 credits) 
7. Physical Distribution — 275-353 (3 credits) 


CATEGORY C 
8. Industrial Marketing — 275-456 (3 credits) 
9. Retail Management — 275-459 (3 credits) 
10. International Marketing Management - 278-483 
(3 credits) 
11. Industrial Purchasing - 275-460 (3 credits) 


CATEGORY D 

12. Marketing Planning | 275-357 (3 credits) 

13. Marketing Planning II — 275-358 (3 credits) 

14. Advanced Topics in Marketing Research 275- 
457 (3 credits) 

15. Quantitative Analysis. for Marketing Decisions 
275-458 (3 credits) 

16. Marketing and Society — 275-351 (3 credits) 


The sequencing of courses is as follows: 


Marketing Research: U2 
Category A: U2 
Category B: U2 or U3 
Category C: U3 
Category D: U3 


Certain courses in Categories B, C and D may 
require prerequisites in other Categories and the 
Student is advised to plan the sequence of courses 
carefully. Marketing Management | (the primary 
core or equivalent) is a prerequisite for all other 
Marketing courses 


Note: Marketing Management II can be counted 
either as a Secondary Core course or a Marketing 
elective but not both. Students treating Marketing 
Management Il as a Secondary Core course must 
take another course in Category A. 


ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOUR 
AND PERSONNEL GROUP 


Adviser: Prof. Gorn 
CATEGORY A: 


Students must take at least 6 credits from this 
category. 


1. Group Dynamics and Interpersonal Relations 
272-420 (3 credits) 

2. Strategies of Organizational Development 272- 
421 (3 credits) 

3. Creativity, Innovations and Management 272- 
422 (3 credits) 

4. Seminar in Organizational Strategy 276-465 (3 
credits) 
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5. Leadership Style and Organizational Stress 
272-521 (3 credits) 

6. Personnel Administration 272-423 (3 credits) 

7. Salary Administration 272-425 (3 credits) 


CATEGORY B: 


_ Introduction to Industrial Relations 279-294 (3 
credits) 

. Collective Bargaining 279-394 (3 credits) 

_ Labour Relations In Practice 279-393 (3 cred- 
its) 

. **Industrial Sociology 166-312 (3 credits) 

. Consumer Behaviour 275-452 (3 credits) 

. Marketing Research 275-451 (3 credits) 

. *Nature and Measurement of Human Abilities 
204-310 (3 credits) 

. *Psychological Tests and Measurement 204- 
406 (3 credits) 

. **Applied Sociology 166-337 (3 credits) 

. **The Study of Organizations 166-420 (3 cred- 
its) 

. Human Resources in Industrial Society 279- 
501 (3 credits) 


* Offered by the Psychology Department 
**Offered by the Sociology Department 


Students in this group choosing Psychological 
Tests and Measurement and/or Nature and Meas- 
urement of Human Abilities will not be required to 
take Introductory Psychology, but should notify the 
course instructors that Introductory Psychology has 
not, in fact, been taken. Students are also strongly 
advised to take at least one course in Industrial Rel- 
ations. 


ENTREPRENEURSHIP, 
CORPORATE POLICY AND 
SMALLER BUSINESS GROUP 


Adviser: Professor Pugsley 
The student takes the following three courses: 


1. Accounting !}27 1-213 (3 credits) 

2. Entrepreneurship and Corporate Policy 276- 
463 (3 credits) 

3. Smaller Business 276-464 (3 credits) 


In addition, it is recommended to take a total of 
nine credits chosen from the following: 


4. Strategic Planning 276-466 (3 credits) 
5. Business Taxation — 271-412 (3 credits) 
6. Seminar in Organizational Strategy 276-465 (3 
credits) 
. Creativity, Innovation and Management 272- 
422 (3 credits) 
. Business Law 278-384 (6 credits) 
. Sales Management 275-455 (3 credits) 
. Leadership Style and Organizational Stress 
272-521 (3 credits) 
. Intermediate Business Law 278-484 (3 credits) 
. International Business Policy 278-383 (3 cred- 
its) 


(Note: If Entrepreneurship and Corporate Policy 
276-463 is taken towards Secondary Core require- 
ments, then the student must choose 12 credits 
from courses 4 — 12.) 


The student is recommended to consider one or 
two approved economics courses among his/her 
electives. 


Unlike the other groups which, by their names, 
suggest a relationship with particular professions or 
departments of sizeable corporations, this group is 
intended for the student who is inclined toward 
small business and the objective of hopefully com- 
ing to own such a business, with the rewards and 
hazards this usually involves. Because the group 
spans several areas rather than concentrating and 
examining in depth as the other group selections 
do, some measure of coordination is necessary. 
The student in this group therefore, may, depending 
on the other courses he/she has chosen, be 
required to’do a project study in his/her final year 
on some particular small or medium-sized company 
or industry that consists mostly of small business 
units, and this project report will be supervised by 
the group adviser. 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE GROUP 
(QUANTITATIVE METHODS) 


Adviser: Professor Yalovsky 


1. APPLIED DETERMINISTIC OPTIMIZATION 277- 
679 (3 credits) 
2. APPLIED SEQUENTIAL OPTIMIZATION 277- 
680 (3 credits) 
_ SIMULATION OF MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 
277-678 (3 credits) 
_ SAMPLE SURVEY METHODS & ANALYSIS 
277-632 (3 credits) 
_ APPLIED MULTIVARIATE DATA ANALYSIS 
277-676 (3 credits) 
_ APPLIED TIME SERIES ANALYSIS FOR MANA- 
GERIAL FORECASTING 277-675 (3 credits) 
. REGRESSION MODELS IN MANAGEMENT 
277-634 (3 credits) 
_ APPLIED DECISION ANALYSIS 277-633 (3 
credits) 
OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT 277-472 (3 
credits) 
_ TOPICS IN QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 277-471 
(3 credits) 
11. Courses in other DEPARTMENTS (up to 6 cred- 
its) 


The student must choose a total of 18 credits from 
the above list. Students who want to acquire a better 
theoretical foundation in Management Sciences are 
urged to take courses in the Mathematics Depart- 
ment and the School of Computer Science. Stu- 
dents who want to follow a program of more applied 
studies are urged to consider courses 1-10. 
Courses 1-8 are currently offered jointly with MBA 
students in the Faculty. Students having an interest 


is 


in applications of Management Sciences in fields 


allied with Management are encouraged to consider 
quantitative course selections in other Faculties 
such as Economics, Engineering, etc. 

All courses selected from outside the Faculty 
should be chosen in consultation with the Group 
Adviser and with his formal approval. Students are 
encouraged to select courses for their non-Manage- 
ment electives which contribute to Management 
Sciences. For instance, a Major program in Mathe- 
matics may be developed by students having an 
interest in a better preparation in Mathematics 
Details of the Major requirements can be obtained 
from the Group Adviser. 


9 UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES OF 
INSTRUCTION 


SPECIAL NOTE 


Course numbers are seven characters in length 
(see illustration below). 


280-3 2 3 B 
Pt “Fe F3 F4 F5 


Field 1 —\nvolves a three-digit number designating 
the department or group within the University offer- 
ing the course. In the Faculty of Management the 
following association of numbers and subject areas 
will be used. 


271 Accounting 

272 Behavioural Science 
273 Computers and Systems 
274 Finance 

275 Marketing 


276 — Policy 
277 — Management Science 
278 General 


279 Industrial Relations 
280 Primary Core 


Field 2 — is a number which designates the level at 
which the course is usually taken 


Number Year usually taken in 
2 U1 
3 U2 
4 U3 


Field 3 ~ designates the subject area, being the third 
digit of Field 1 for elective courses. 


Field 4 - designates the sequential number of the 
Course in that subject and year 


Field 5 ~ is a letter designating the time of year the 
Course is given. 


A: duration Fall term only 
B duration Winter term only 
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D: duration through Fall and Winter 
terms 

1z duration Summer Session Part | 

C: duration Summer Session Part |! 


When no term is designated the course is in some 
years offered in the first term and in others in the 
second, or in both. An up-to-date schedule should 
be consulted. 


The number of credits that a course carries is not 
indicated in the course number: in the following 
course descriptions the course credits are indicated 
separately. 


Example: The course number 280-323B denotes a 
course offered by the Faculty of Management, part 
of the Primary Core, usually taken in the U2 year, in 
Behavioural Science, the third course in that sub- 
ject, given in the second term. This corresponds to 
Organizational Theory. 


PRIMARY CORE COURSE 
DESCRIPTIONS 


All Management courses are sectioned. Slips 
must be picked up in Room 453 before Regis- 
tration. 


154-200 ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND APPLICA- 
TIONS. (6 credits). An introduction to the study of 
economics, including price theory, national income 
determination, money and banking, international 
economic relations, and economic policy. 

(Offered by the Economics Department) 


189-224 APPLIED MATRIX ALGEBRA. (3 


credits). Matrix addition and multiplication, 
Partitioning into blocks. Trace and determinant. 
Simultaneous linear equations. Rank and inverse. 
Symmetric matrices, and_ their eigenvalues and 
eigenvectors; reduction to diagonal form. Positive 
definite and semi-definite matrices quadratoc 
forms. Applications to and examples in operations 
research, linear programming and statistics. with 
use of the computer. Intended for students 
interested. in applications of matrix algebra to 
Management, Social Science, and similar fields. 


280-211 ACCOUNTING I. (3 credits). For students 
not intending to specialize in the subject. An intro- 
duction to business accounting, considered as an 
information system serving the decision needs of 
investors and lenders (financial reporting). 


280-212 ACCOUNTING FOR SPECIALISTS. (3 
credits). For students intending to specialize in the 
subject. An introduction to the elements of financial 
accounting and accounting theory. 


280-221 SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. (3 credits). 
Method and theories of analysing individual and 
small group behaviour. Topics include person per- 
ception, -social motivation, attitudes, conformity, 
group structure, group dynamics and leadership 
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phenomena. Experimental approach to social beha- 
viour is emphasized. 


280-222 INTRODUCTION TO ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL BEHAVIOUR. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: 
280-221). The social psychology of organizations, 
the relationship of man to the organization in which 
he works, his motivation, attitudes and involvement 
in his work. Theories of perception, motivation and 
leadership as they relate to organizational prob- 
lems. 


280-271 STATISTICS I. (3 credits). (Prerequisite 
6 credits in calculus). The course introduces the 
student to statistical concepts and methodology, 
demonstrates their application to management 
problems, and constitutes a foundation for further 
study in the subject. Topics include: descriptive 
statistics and statistical inference; probability 
theory, random processes, some important 
discrete and continuous probability distributions, 
sampling distributions, introduction to decision 
theory, index numbers. 


280-272 STATISTICS Il. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: 
280-271). Decision theory, hypothesis testing and 
estimation, goodness-of-fit tests, analysis of vari- 
ance, sample surveys and experimental design, 
simple and multiple regression and correlation anal- 
ysis, time series. 


280-323. ORGANIZATIONAL THEORY. (3 cred- 
its). (Prerequisites: 280-221, 222). The organization 
as a unit of analysis. Analysis of organizations as 
distinctive collectivities through an understanding of 
theories and problems of organization. Contrib- 
utions of psychology, sociology and economics 
towards solving organizational problems of adapta- 
tion authority and power, conflict resolution, etc. 


280-331 MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS. (3 credits). This course provides an 
introduction to computer systems and program 
flowcharting. Specific emphasis is placed on 
developing the ability to program (in Fortran) and 
utilise the resources available on the McGill time- 
sharing system. Problems of implementing 
computer systems in the organization § are 
discussed. 


280-341 FINANCE I. (3 credits). (Prerequisites: 
280-271, 280-211 or 212, 154-200D). An introduc- 
tion to financial management and the role of finance, 
both within the firm and the economy as a whole. 
The institutional framework of the firm is discussed, 
including legal forms, taxes, financing instruments 
and the capital markets. An introduction to the ana 
lytics of finance is presented including the pricing of 
financial instruments, simple models of capital mar- 
ket equilibrium, the financial structure of the firm, 
cost of capital, dividend policy, investment criteria 
for new capital spending proposals, and working 
capital management. 


280-352 MARKETING MANAGEMENT I. (3 cred- 
its). An introduction to marketing principles and 
management, focusing on the problems of the mar- 
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keting manager in the measurement of market 
opportunities and the allocation of the marketing 
effort. Emphasis is on decision-making in a market- 
ing context. Topics covered include: the marketing 
concept; marketing strategies; marketing research; 
buyer behaviour; product and price policies; adver- 
tising, distribution and sales force decision. The 
course relies on lectures, text material and case 
studies. 


280-373 BASIC OPERATIONS RESEARCH. (3 
credits). (Prerequisite; 280-271). Topics covered 
include: Introduction to Decision Analysis and Risk 
Attitudes, Linear Programming and Simulation. The 
course stresses the formulation of problems and 
their solution by standard methods or by computer 
packages. 


280-393 MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS. (3 credits). 
(Prerequisite: 154-200). The course focuses on the 
application of economic theory to management 
problems and the economic foundations of market- 
ing, finance, and production. Attention is given to 
the following topics: price and cost analysis, 
demand and supply analysis. 


ELECTIVE COURSES IN THE 
FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT 


NOTE: Elective courses in a particular area 
always have as prerequisite that area’s core 
courses (Core Course Descriptions section); 
students not in the Faculty of Management may 
ask permission of the instructor if they wish to 
have the prerequisite waived. Whenever other 
prerequisites exist they are listed. 


All Management courses are sectioned. Slips 
must be picked up in Room 453 before Regis- 
tration. 


271-213 ACCOUNTING II. (3 credits). (Prerequisite 
280-211 or 280-212). This course is intended for 
those who do not intend to become Accounting spe- 
cialists, but desire some further knowledge of the 
subject. The course will deal with Accounting as an 
aid to Management in the planning and control of 
operations (Managerial Accounting). 


271-311 FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING I. (3 credits). 
(Prerequisite: 280-212 or permission of Instructor). 
A detailed examination of the problems of measure- 
ment, recording and reporting of assets and related 
revenues and expenses. 


271-312 FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING II. (3 credits). 
(Prerequisite: 271-311). A continuation of Financial 
Accounting |, examining problems of liabilities and 
owner's equity. 


271-313 MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING I. (3 
credits). (Prerequisite: 280-211 or 280-212). Cost 
accounting, budgeting and budgetary control, 
standard costing, breakeven analysis, variable cost- 
ing, costs for decision-making. 


“SONAL RELATIONS. (3 credits) 


271-411 ACCOUNTING THEORY. (3 Credits). 
(Prerequisite: 271-312). The course will focus on 
developing a cohesive body of postulates which 
describe the discipline of accounting. A normative 
model (as opposed to positive) will provide the foun- 
dation for this endeavor. 


271-412 BUSINESS TAXATION. (3 credits) 
(Prerequisite: 271-312). An examination of Federal 
income tax and its impact on business operations. 
The material will cover the tax treatment. of 
individuals, partnerships and corporations, and 
consideration will also be given to international 
aspects. Proposals for tax changes since the 
Carter Commission Report will be reviewed and 
emphasis will be placed on concepts underlying 
the most recent legislation 


271-413 SYSTEMS AND AUDITING. (3 credits) 
(Prerequisite: 271-312). The principles of account- 
ing systems design and auditing 


271-414 FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING Ill. (3 cred- 
its). (Prerequisite: 271-312). Advanced topics in 
financial accounting 


271-415 MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING II. (3 
credits). (Prerequisite: 271-313). A critical evalua- 
tion of accounting control systems and some related 
quantitative business controls Conceptual and 
measurement problems in evaluating performance, 
including problems of decentralization. Control of 
the data-information flow. 


271-416 MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING III. (3 
credits). (Prerequisite: 280-373). A survey of plan 
ning and decision concepts and models with a view 
to specifying the relevant data or information for 
planning and a number of common classes of busi- 
ness decisions. 


272-420 GROUP. DYNAMICS AND INTERPER- 
Students will 
explore theory, research, and applications relating 
to group dynamics in task-oriented groups. Stu- 
dents will increase their level of awareness of group 
dynamics and their skills at functioning in work 
groups. Teaching/learning methods will include lec- 
ture and discussion, learning cells, skill develop- 
ment exercises (role plays, video-tape analysis) and 
training laboratories (task group development and 
interpersonal sensitivity). 


272-421 STRATEGIES OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT. (3 credits). Organizational Devel- 
opment is a process of planned change in an organ- 
ization’s culture (ie. the learned and shared 
assumptions about the norms that regulate member 
behaviour); a long-range effort to improve the 
Organization's problem-solving and renewal pro- 
Cesses — utilizing the applied behavioural sciences 
and experience based learning. Students will exam 
ine theory, Strategies, and techniques of organiza- 
tional diagnosis and intervention — and will interact 
with consultants from various Montreal and Cana- 
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dian organizations as they present case studies of 
their on-going O.D. projects 


272-422 CREATIVITY, INNOVATION, AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. (3 credits). The course will deal with 
what we know about creativity, the process of inno- 
vation, the management of creativity, and the impli- 
cations of innovation for modern management. The 
accent will be on studies of actual innovations, of 
creative individuals and organizations, interviews 
with creative managers, case studies and field stud- 
ies. 


272-423 PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. (3 
credits). This course is designed to introduce stu- 
dents to the various issues involved in personnel 
administration. The Concepts and methods used by 
the staff personnel unit in building and maintaining 
an effective work force in an industrial organization 
will be discussed. Topics include the development 
of the ability to design the personnel subsystem 
within the firm and the problems encountered in 
such areas as recruitment, selection, motivation, 
communication and management training. Both a 
theoretical and case approach will be used. 


272-425 SALARY ADMINISTRATION. (3 credits). 
This course is designed to expose the students to 
otal compensation systems in business and service 
organizations. The emphasis is on understanding 
he various compensation theories and their relation 
to compensation policies within organizations. 
Behavioural effects of different types of compensa- 
tion plans and how to make compensation plans 
more effective with the use of behavioural science 
nowledge will be discussed. Some of the topics 
hat are covered in the course are: nature of finan- 
cial motivation, compensation theories, job design 
and job analysis, compensation practices, design- 
ing a compensation package, pay and organiza- 
ional effectiveness 


272-521 LEADERSHIP STYLE AND ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL STRESS. (3 credits). This course tries to 
provide an analytic model of action in which the rel- 
ationship will be emphasized (at a manifest and 
latent level) between an_ individual's leadership 
style, symptom formation and decision making 
processes in organizations. For that reason such 
themes will be emphasized as conceptual frame- 
works of human development, the relationship 
between psychopathology and leadership, and the 
nature of power, authority and motivation. Material 
will be mainly case studies, literature and historical 
studies of political and business leaders. 


273-332 COMPUTER BASED INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS. (3 credits). Methodology, techniques 
and components of systems design and program- 
ming, with emphasis on management information 
systems 


273-333 SYSTEMS ANALYSIS AND MODELL- 
ING. (3 credits). Theoretical approaches to systems 
analysis are investigated. Analytical, algorithmic 
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and heuristic optimization methods are considered 
from the viewpoint of management decision-mak- 
ing. Emphasis is placed on developing programs to 
solve related problems. 


273-431 INFORMATION SYSTEMS DESIGN. (3 
credits). (Prerequisite: 273-332 and 273-333) 
Methods and procedures of designing business 
information systems are discussed. A comprehen- 
sive case study extending throughout the term 
emphasizes the application of the methodology. 


273-432 INFORMATION SYSTEMS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: 273-332). This 
course is concerned with the management of the 
design and implementation of information systems. 
Systems to service functional requirements of the 
organization, concepts of total information systems 
will be considered. The case study method will be 
used. 


273-433 CONTROL AND VERIFICATION OF 
COMPUTER SYSTEMS. (3 credits). (Prerequisites: 
272-332; 273-431; 308-210). The course will con- 
sider, at an advanced level, problems and methods 
of establishing effective controls of computer sys- 
tems, evaluation of controls, and computer aids to 
evaluation and auditing 


273-434 ADVANCED TOPICS - COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS APPLICATIONS. (3 credits). (Prerequi- 
sites: 273-332; 273-431; 308-210). This is an 
advanced seminar for senior students. Topics will 
be selected from current issues such as data base 
applications, on-line systems, privacy and comput- 
ers, etc. 


273-435 MINICOMPUTERS, MICROPROCES- 
SORS AND. THEIR APPLICATIONS. (3 credits). 
(Prerequisite: 273-332, 273-333, 273-431). The 
course provides students with exposure to analysis, 
design and implementation of business applications 
using minicomputers and microprocessors. It also 
discusses relevant hardware and software develop- 
ments. 


274-342 FINANCE Il. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: 
280-341; 280-272). A presentation of the modern 
theory of Finance. A foundation is established here 
from which students may pursue further specializa- 
tion or from which specialists in other areas may 
appreciate their interaction with the Finance func- 
tion. The- theory covers three interrelated finance 
functions: capital budgeting, corporate finance 
(including cost of capital, capital structure, and divi- 
dend policy), and portfolio theory 


274-441 INVESTMENTS AND PORTFOLIO MAN- 
AGEMENT. (3 credits). (Prerequisites: 274-342). 
The course examines the application of investment 
principles and security analysis to the selection and 
comparison of equity and fixed income securities in 
the current economic and financial environment. 
Also covered are: determinants of stock prices, 
growth models and portfolio diversification 
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274-442 CAPITAL MARKETS AND INSTITU- 
TIONS. (3 credits). This course studies the func- 
tions of the capital market through flow of funds 
analysis and an examination of portfolio activities of 
financial intermediaries. Also covered are: Securi- 
ties regulations and ethical considerations, the term 
structure of interest rates and risk and rates of return 
in debt and equity markets. 


274-443 APPLIED CORPORATE FINANCE. (3 
credits). (Prerequisites: 274-342). Conceptual mod- 
els and quantitative techniques studies in earlier 
courses are extended and/or applied to decision 
problems faced by managers in the Corporate 
Finance areas. Such problems include the manage- 
ment of working capital, capital budgeting, capital 
rationing, capital structure, dividend policy, the cost 
of capital, mergers and acquisitions, leasing, option 
valuation, and insurance. The course is intended to 
enhance the ability of students to consider Corpo- 
rate Finance problems in terms of conceptual mod- 
els and applicable quantitative techniques. 


274-444 INSURANCE AND RISK MANAGE- 
MENT. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: 274-342). The aim 
of the course is to provide the student with a com- 
prehensive view of the insurance industry, linking 
both the actuarial and investment functions (liability 
generation and asset selection). Building on the the- 
oretical foundations provided in Finance ll, this 
course extends the concepts of utility theory and 
risk management, describes the function of the 
insurance industry and shows how portfolio theory 
can be applied to the industry's investment deci- 
sions. Finally, recent developments showing how 
the risk of assets and liabilities can be selected to 
minimize the overall risk for a given return are dis- 
cussed 


275-351 MARKETING AND SOCIETY. (3 credits). 
(U3 students only). The course stresses the two way 
relationship between marketing and social change. 
A variety of marketing management tasks and 
responsibilities are examined but primarily in terms 
of the social issues and the social concerns associ- 
ated with such decisions. Particular attention is paid 
to consumerism, government regulation, business 
ethics, corporate social responsibility, social mar- 
keting, and marketing's role in a world of resource 
shortages 


275-353 PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION. (3 credits). 
Systems approach to physical distribution; traffic 
management; plant and warehouse location; 
inventory control; information flows and order 
processing; supply scheduling; total cost:planning, 
organizational patterns. 


275-354 MARKETING MANAGEMENT I. In this 
course, each of the decision areas in marketing will 
be probed in depth. Its main emphasis will be on the 
use of marketing theory and concepts in the solution 
of realistic marketing problems. It will focus on deci- 
sion making in a marketing context using cases, 
some of which will be computer assisted, and read- 
ings. 


275-357 MARKETING PLANNING I. (3 credits). 
(Course is intended for students in Marketing Con- 
centration in U3. This course is a prerequisite for 
Marketing Planning Il; however, students are not 
required to take Marketing Planning ||). 

Marketing Planning is a two-part full year course, 
designed as a capstone to previous marketing 
courses providing a transition into actual business 
experience. 

Marketing Planning | is a lecture seminar in which 
case histories, and later actual ‘live’ problems are 
introduced into the class and ‘‘solved”’ with the help 
of the instructor. 

Students “‘solve"’ similar problems assigned to 
them as home projects, to reinforce and measure 
learning. 

It is assumed that each student has had sufficient 
marketing background to know where to find materi- 
als, data, etc., and what generally to be looking for. 
The course will emphasize judgement and initiative 
through assignments deliberately phrased in the 
vagueness of actual business problems that need to 
be defined first, then attacked in a logical and thor- 
ough manner’ and finally recommendations or solu- 
tions proposed in full-scale ‘‘client" presentations 


275-358 MARKETING PLANNING II. (3 credits) 
(Prerequisite: Marketing Planning |). \n Marketing 
Planning Il the class operates as ‘‘McGill Marketing 
Enterprises" a marketing consultant company. The 
class is divided into ‘‘operating"’ groups of 3-5 stu- 
dents. Each operating group is assigned to an 
actual business project working with a client much 
the same as a marketing consultant or advertising 
company 

Classes are management review sessions where 
each group's problem and progress is monitored 
and controlled by the instructor and the class, again 
much as._a marketing company’s management 
reviews its operating groups 

The “‘solutions’’ are presented to the appropriate 
Clients in full-scale business presentations in which 
the class attends as audience 

Emphasis is geared progressively in each of the 
courses toward real-life problems and practical 
solutions. 


275-450 MARKETING EFFECTIVENESS. (3 cred- 
its) (Prerequisite: Accounting | and Finance |). This 
course is designed to familiarize students with a 
variety of managerial tools and techniques useful in 
the determination of marketing opportunity, the allo- 
cation of marketing effort and the development of 
Marketing plans. Students will be required first to 
master these techniques and then to evaluate them 
Critically. They will also be required to search the lit- 
erature in one or more areas for other techniques 
that offer more promise 


275-451 MARKETING RESEARCH. (3 credits) 
(Prerequisite: Statistics | and I). Problem definition, 
tesearch design, collection of marketing information 
_ from primary, secondary and tertiary sources. Sam- 
_ ple design; survey techniques; experimental design; 
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coding and tabulating. Analysis of data, including 
statistical techniques Marketing information sys- 
tems. Product, distribution, motivation, sales, etc. 
research. Forecasting and planning; market 
research for marketing decisions. A term paper 
(project) is required. 


275-452 CONSUMER BEHAVIOUR. (3 credits). A 
Study of basic factors influencing consumer 
behaviour. Attention is focused on psychological, 
sociological and economic variables including 
motivation, learning, attitude, personality, small 
groups, social class, demographic factors and 
culture, to analyze their effects on purchasing 
behaviour 


275-453 ADVERTISING MANAGEMENT. (3 
credits). (Prerequisite: Consumer Behaviour or a 
non-introductory Psychology or Sociology course). 
Surveys advertising and promotion in Canadian 
social, economic and management contexts. 
Examines activities as they relate to advertisers, 
the advertising agency’ suppliers and media. 
Stresses advertising by objectives and the 
creative approach to developing strategy and 
tactics as part of the marketing concept. Real 
examples from current campaigns are the focal 
point of class discussions 


275-455 SALES MANAGEMENT. (3 credits). This 
course explores the various responsibilities of the 
sales manager as they relate to his sales force. 
These include the selection process, training alter- 
natives, compensation and incentive plans, supervi- 
sion and evaluation, and budgeting and forecasting. 
Case studies, discussions of problems, and a field- 
work team project are used 


275-456 INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. (3 credits). 
(Prerequisite: Marketing Management li). This 
course focuses on decision-making and manage- 
ment of the marketing effort in an industrial product 
context, The student gains an understanding of the 
industrial marketing environment and of the prob- 
lems faced by the industrial marketing manager. 
Topics covered include: the industrial marketing 
system; industrial purchasing; researching the 
industrial market; product, price distribution, selling 
and advertising decisions; strategies for industrial 
markets. A combination of lecture and case discus- 
sions are used 


275-457 ADVANCED TOPICS IN MARKETING 
RESEARCH. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: 275-451). 
The purpose of this course is to expose students to 
one or more of the following specialized areas in 
marketing research: (i) location studies, (il) experi- 
mental design, and (iii) quantitative analysis of mar- 
keting data. Students will be required to design an 
actual study and to collect and analyze the data. 


275-458 QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR MAR- 
KETING DECISIONS. (3 credits). Prerequisite: 
275-451). Study the nature of market response by 
presenting models of market response and evaluate 
them in the context of understanding, describing 
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and exploring marketing problems. Explore the par- 
ticular marketing problem areas of advertising, pric- 
ing’ personal selling and product planning. Relevant 
problems will be structured, analyzed and studied 
from a management science point of view. The 
interaction between each marketing variable will be 
considered. The problems of implementation of the 
management science approach in the real world of 
marketing organizations will be discussed 


275-459 RETAIL MANAGEMENT. (3 credits). Prin- 
ciples and methods of management as applied to 
retailing’ including location, organization, person- 
nel, buying, inventory control, selling and advertis- 
ing, services, expenses and profits 


275-460 INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING. (3 credits) 
(U3 status students only). Industrial Purchasing pro- 
vides the student with a greater understanding of 
purchasing functions, techniques, and organization 
The course is divided into two parts: the first part 
dealing with the firm’s purchasing relations with the 
outside world; the second part with internal deci- 
sions, processes and organization. The course con- 
sists of a mixture of lectures, discussions and 
cases. 


276-463 ENTREPRENEURSHIP AND CORPO- 
RATE POLICY. (3 credits). Selected business case 
problems embracing the top management viewpoint 
in medium-sized to larger-sized companies; sizing 
up situations; formulating policies and planning pro- 
grams of action; organizing administrative person- 
nel and putting plans into action; control, day-to-day 
administrative problems, follow-up and re-appraisal 


-Emphasis is on basic objectives, and how each 


department can contribute most efficiently to the 
overall aims of the firm 


276-464 SMALLER BUSINESS. (3 credits). (Prere- 
quisite: 276-463). Much the same kind of coverage 
as in Corporate Policy, but concerned specifically 
with Small Business, which has different problems - 
identification of initial opportunity, finance to get 
started, early survival, etc. — from the corporations 
in later stages of development considered in Corpo- 
rate Policy. 


276-465 SEMINAR IN ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRATEGY. (3 credits). (Open to U3 students 
only). This course takes a careful look at the con- 
cept of strategy and how organizations go about 
making strategy. The course will run in seminar form 
and will revolve around a set of readings and a field 
project. Groups will study local organizations and 
write papers on their strategy — past, present and 
future. 


276-466 STRATEGIC PLANNING. (3 credits) 
(Prerequisite: U3 only). The course aims to provide 
the student with both pragmatic and theoretical 
bases for understanding and applying planning 
methodologies; demonstrating planning successes 
and failures; and indicating that although research 
proof -is only gradually developing, sufficient 
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hypotheses exist for testing the effectiveness of 
long-range planning. 


276-565 BUSINESS IN SOCIETY I. (3 credits). 
(Open to U3 students only). An examination of the 
underlying ideals and beliefs of the traditional capi- 
talist system; management styles and corporate pol- 
icies and responsibilities that are compatible with 
the capitalist ideal; expressed critcisms and con- 
cerns about the existing system; _ traditional 
approaches, such as anti-trust laws, to making the 
systems more effective. 


276-567 BUSINESS IN SOCIETY Il. (3 credits). 
(Open to U3 students only). An examination of the 
emerging capitalist ideology; management styles 
and corporate policies and responsibilities that may 
be encompassed within the general framework of 
business morality (perceived as behaviour extend- 
ing beyond the law, reflecting a level of aspiration 
rather than a level of duty); new approaches to mak- 
ing business more ‘‘responsive"” to the needs of 
society 


277-471 SELECTED TOPICS IN QUANTITATIVE 
ANALYSIS. (3 credits). Open to final year students 
with_a strong background in quantitative methods. 


277-472 OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT. (3 cred- 
its). This course takes the point of view of general 
managers, rather than specialists, on the structure 
and analysis of operating problems of departments 
of organizations. It consists of background readings 
and a series of class discussions of twenty-four 


‘ cases. The cases present operational problems that 


concern general managers in a variety of types of 
organizations. 


277-632 SAMPLE SURVEY METHODS AND 
ANALYSIS. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: 280-272). 
This course deals with the design of surveys and the 
analysis of survey data with particular emphasis on 
applications in management. Topics covered 
include: design of sample surveys, sampling proce- 
dures including simple random, stratified, system- 
atic and unequal probability sampling; multistage 
and cluster sampling; judgement sampling; ratio 
and regression estimation; procedures for non- 
response and non-sampling errors; introduction to 
experimental methods and experimental design. 


277-633 APPLIED DECISION ANALYSIS. (3 cred- 
its). (Prerequisite: 280-272 or 280-373). The course 
covers the canonical decision model; utility theory 
and preference analysis including the expected util- 
ity axioms, multiattribute utility functions, dominance 
principles, and methods of preference assessment; 
role of information in decision-making including 
classical and Bayesian decision analysis, valuation 
of information and methods of probability assess- 
ment; group decision-making including group pref- 
erence functions and topics from game theory; case 
applications of decision analysis to various areas of 
management. 


277-634 REGRESSION MODELS IN MANAGE- 
MENT. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: 280-272). This 
course deals with the applications of major 
econometric methods to management, with 
particular emphasis on finance, accounting, 
marketing and managerial economics. Each case 
or study is made up of theoretical hypotheses 
about the relationship, its statistical measurement 
and a judgment on its reliability. Topics covered 
include: tools for measuring statistical relation- 
ships, analysis of demand and_ cost-output 
relationships, price and profit models as well as 
multi-equation models. The course stresses the 
use of computer programs as an aid in 
management metrics 


277-671 STATISTICS FOR BUSINESS DECI- 
SIONS. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: Statistics II) 
Simple and multiple regression, polynomial 
regression, ‘stepwise regression, best set of 
independent variables Matrix approach to 
regression. Introduction to design of experiments. 
One way analysis of variance with and without 
replication. Analysis of covariance. Multiple 
comparison procedures. Non-parametric statistical 
methods. One and multi-sample problems. Tests 
of randomness. As well as the usual homework 
exercises, additional problems using statistical 
computer programs available on the McGill 
system are assigned 


277-675 APPLIED TIME SERIES ANALYSIS 
FOR MANAGERIAL FORECASTING. (3 credits). 
(Prerequisite: 280-272). This course is devoted to 
applications of time series analysis to business 
problems. Starting with the elementary ratio-to- 
moving average methods, the course deals 
successively with the Census 2 method, with the 
methodology introduced recently by Box and 
Jenkins, with spectral analysis and with time- 
series regression techniques. Computational 
aspects and management applications of the 
methodology are emphasized. The students are 
expected to participate by preparing and 
presenting case studies 


277-676 APPLIED MULTIVARIATE DATA 
ANALYSIS. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: 280-272) 
This course is devoted to the application of 
multivariate analysis to problems in Behavioural 
Science, Marketing, Economics and Finance 
Computational aspects of the methodology are 
emphasized and the students will be expected to 
prepare and present actual cases. The following 
topics will be discussed: multiple regression and 
analysis, discriminant analysis, classification 
procedures, multidimensional scaling, cluster 
analysis. 


277-678 SIMULATION OF MANAGEMENT SYS- 
TEMS. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: 280-272, 280- 
373). This course is devoted to the methods and 
skills of building simulation models for Management 
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Systems. It stresses the construction of useful mod- 
els, the design of simulation experiments and the 
analysis of the results for making decisions. The stu- 
dents are expected to design a complete simulation 
of a real problem using a standard simulation lan- 
guage 


277-679 APPLIED DETERMINISTIC OPTIMIZA- 
TION. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: 280-373), Topics 
include Linear Programming and extensions to 
more general decision problems such as Quadratic 
and Non-Linear Models, Network Analysis, and 
models of discrete decision making. The course 
stresses the solution of complex management prob- 
lems using efficient optimization tools of Operations 
Research. The students will work on real manage- 
ment cases to apply the techniques acquired. 


277-680 APPLIED SEQUENTIAL OPTIMIZA- 
TION. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: 277-679). This 
course is devoted to the application of Dynamic Pro- 
gramming to a variety of decision-making contexts, 
both in deterministic and probabilistic environments. 
Topics include Dynamic Inventory Scheduling with 
uncertain demand, unbounded horizon problems, 
problems in replacement and maintenance, etc... 


278-381 MANAGEMENT IN THE PUBLIC SEC- 
TOR I. (3 credits). Management in the Public Sector 
'S a Course On decision making in the public sector. 
It stresses the analysis of the executive decision 
making structure of the government and the proc- 
esses for policy development and decision making. 
lt also stresses the interface between the public sec- 
tor and the private sector 


278-382 INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS. (3 credits). The course seeks to 
familiarize the management student with the 
expanded world of the international businessman 
by examining the underlying concepts of 
international economic theory; developing a 
framework for examining country environmental 
constraints (educational, sociological, economic, 
political-legal) and relating them to the operations 
of multinational enterprise; studying the relation- 
ship between the international firm and the nation 
State, with particular reference to Canadian foreign 
ownership policies; and examining selected topics 
such as the role of multinational enterprise in 
economic development and planned economies. 


278-383 INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS POLICY. 
(3 credits). (Prerequisite: 278-382). This course 
develops and applies conceptual approaches to 
general management policy and strategy formula- 
tion in multinational enterprises. Attention is focused 
first on the strategic planning process. The various 
aspects of management policy studied includes 
marketing strategy, location strategy, technology 
transfer, labour policy, ownership strategy and plan- 
ning for international divestment. Emphasis is 
placed also on developing the students practical 
skill using case studies and negotiating international 
business arrangements. 
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278-384 BUSINESS LAW. (6 credits). Topics cover 
the meaning, classification and sources of law. Civil 
Law versus Common Law, other systems, Proce- 
dural Law, Contracts, protection of creditors, 
Breach of Contract, Spécial Contracts, Leases, 
Mandates, Loans Guarantees, Pledges, Proprietor- 
ship, Partnerships, Corporations, Government Reg- 
ulation of Business, Labour Management Relations, 
Insurance and Bankruptcy, Patents, Negotiable 
Instruments, Property and Taxation 


278-385 MANAGEMENT IN THE PUBLIC SEC- 
TOR Il. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: 278-381.) This 
course will stress decision-making in the public sec- 
tor. In particular, it will look at the structures of deci- 
sion making in the government at the Cabinet, 
Departmental and Regulatory Agency levels. Partic- 
ular stress will be placed upon a simulation project 
based around a current problem 


278-386 COMMUNICATIONS. (3 credits). This 
course will be both theoretical and practical. The 
theory will relate to how people deal with other peo- 
ple in organizations involving encoding, transmis- 
sion, receiving and decoding of messages. It will 
examine the knowledge, skills, attitudes and habits 
that are used in reading, writing, speaking and lis- 
tening as well as nonverbal communications. It will 
analyse how to think clearly, and the theory of Gen- 
eral Semantics. Students will study leadership skills 
in chairing a meeting. It will examine writing skills in 
detail. 


278-480 REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT ANAL- 
YSIS. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: Finance | or 
permission of instructor). This is an applied micro 
course which examines risk-return relationships 
\dentification of risk and methods of treating risk 
are undertaken. Analysis of investment measure- 
ment techniques, financial arrangements, Owner- 
ship patterns and tax strategy are the avenues 
which are analyzed on a risk-return relationship. A 
real estate investment model enables the student 
to simulate a variety of strategies on the 
computer. 


278-482 INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT. (3 credits). (Prerequisites: 280-34 1). 
This course examines operational problems of 
financial management in the multinational enter- 
prise: forecasting adversities in the international 
financial environment; determining the firm's expo- 
sure to foreign exchange rate changes; protecting 
against exchange losses; transfer pricing and profit 
remittance policies; multinational capital budgeting; 
use of Eurodollar and overseas sources of capital: 
consolidation of financial statements; etc. 


278-483 INTERNATIONAL MARKETING MAN- 
AGEMENT. (3 credits). An examination of the 
opportunities and constraints that confront the mar- 
keting manager of a firm seeking to extend its activi- 
ties across national boundaries and into foreign 
markets. The world market environment is viewed 
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as one composed of diverse and complex elements 
linked by unifying trends that reward an integrated 
international marketing approach. Considered in 
turn are the modifications in product, pricing, chan- 


nel and communications policies that must be made” 


when a firm enters foreign markets either through 
exporting, licensing, or manufacturing abroad. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the strategic and tactical 
aspects of international trade and export marketing 
in the Canadian context 


278-484 INTERMEDIATE BUSINESS LAW. (3 
credits). (Prerequisite: 278-384). Purpose is to pro- 
vide an overview of certain legal corporate princi- 
ples management students should be aware of and 
understand. However, emphasis will be on legal 
requirements of corporate organization and various 
methods of corporate financing. Course will cover: 
outline of basic principles of Canadian Company 
Law, with quick study of Federal and Quebec Com- 
pany legislation; analysis of legal requirements of 
corporate financing including brief study of securi- 
ties legislation and a prospectus. 


278-485 REAL ESTATE FINANCE. (3 credits). 
(Prerequisite: Finance | or permission of instructor). 
This course examines sources of mortgage funds in 
the residential and non-residential mortgage mar- 
kets. The student is introduced to housing and mort- 
gage market theory and application on a residential 
basis in a regional context. Questions of effect of 
monetary policy’ introduction of variable interest 
rates and the implications of a secondary mortgage 
complete the study of the residential mortgage mar- 
ket. Non-residential mortgage financing is intro- 
duced by examining the commitment process of 
institutional lenders. The commitment lending proc- 
ess is linked with long term lending and leasing con- 
cepts. 


278-486 LAND LAW. (3 credits). (To be taken con- 
currently with Business Law). The objectives of the 
course are.to provide students with a background 
sufficient to understand most of the transactions in 
the types of property encountered in urban develop- 
ment 


278-487 REAL ESTATE VALUATION. (3 credits). 
(Prerequisite: Real Estate Finance). This course 
examines the traditional methods of real estate 
appraisal. The practical relationship of appraisal to 
feasibility and market analysis is considered in 
detail. Procedures, practices and problems of 
assessment and expropriation are reviewed. The 
impact of the statistical methods on the appraisal 
profession are also examined. 


278-489 INDEPENDENT STUDIES IN MANAGE- 
MENT. (3 credits). (Open to U3 students only). 
Research, reading or field projects, permitting inde- 
pendent study under the guidance of a staff member 
specializing in the field of interest. Projects have to 
be arranged individually with instructors. A detailed 
student proposal must be submitted to the instructor 


and the Associate Dean during the second week of 
term. CGPA of at least 3.0 required. 


278-490 BUSINESS ETHICS. (3 credits). This 
course intends to provide a conceptual framework 
that will facilitate ethical perception, understanding, 
reflection and decision-making. Emphasis will be 
placed on fundamental ethical principles, particu 
larly the notion of justice, in order to nurture practi- 
Cal judgment relative to specific ethical problems of 
business 


278-581 HEALTH CARE ORGANIZATION. (3 
credits). Overview and study of the present Cana- 
dian Health Care Systems, their components, 
organization, financing and management uncertain- 
ties. Interaction and interface between the health 
system and other social systems: roles of various 
levels of government and of the private sector. 
Close to half the course focuses on the Québec 
Health Care System: its recent evolution, present 
organization and foreseeable directions 


278-582 HOSPITAL ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT. (3 credits). The hospital in 
relation with the outside world: consumer 
categories of hospital services, relationships with 
other health organizations, financing, legal 
framework and professional content. Organization 
of the hospital: immediate legal and functional 
aspects. Organization and functioning of major 
hospital departments and performance evalua- 
tions. Management problems and_ practices 
associated with blue-collar workers, medical and 
paramedical professionals 


492-437 COMPARATIVE COMPANY LAW AND 
THE MULTINATIONAL COMPANY. (3 credits). 
(Open to undergraduates with permission from the 
Faculty of Law Admissions Officer). This course pro- 
vides a multidisciplinary overview of the relationship 
between law, economics, and management, with 
particular reference to the multinational corporation 
The course deals on a comparative basis with the 
legal concept of a corporation, the objectives of 
multinational corporate management, the economic 
effects of international corporate activity, and alter- 
native governmental approaches toward control of 
multinational firms. Emphasis is placed on the multi- 
national corporation in the European Economic 
Community and on the relevance of EEC law and 
economics to Canada 

(Offered by the Faculty of Law) 


279-294 INTRODUCTION TO INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. (3 credits). An _ introduction to 
labour-management relations, the structure, func- 
tion and government of labour unions, labour 
legislation, the collective bargaining process, and 
the public interest in industrial relations. 


279-393 LABOUR RELATIONS IN QUEBEC. (3 
credits). (Prerequisite: 279-294). Students in this 
course will study the evolution of industrial relations 
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policy and practice in Quebec against the back- 
ground of the rather unique socio-cultural, eco- 
nomic and political climate that has characterized 
this. province at various stages of its industrial devel- 
opment. In addition to providing a historical per- 
spective, the course will emphasize contemporary 
events and problems. The latter will form the pri- 
mary subject matter of student research projects. 


279-394 COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. (3 credits). 
(Prerequisite: 279-294). This course is designed for 
those students who wish to study principles in col- 
lective bargaining in Canada and abroad. It deals 
with the structure of the bargaining parties and the 
structure of bargaining itself. It is problem-oriented 
and relies on empirical data and case problems. 


279-491 INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN PRAC- 
TICE. (6 credits). (Prerequisite: 279-294). The 
object of this course is to give the students an 
opportunity to apply the knowledge that they have 
gained in their Industrial Relations Program. Stu- 
dents will be encouraged to come to grips with a 
wide range of problems in industrial relations the- 
ory, policy and practice. This is achieved by means 
of guided reading and small discussion groups, 
mock collective bargaining sessions, contact with 
practitioners in the field and problem-oriented 
research assignments. (Compulsory for Final Year 
Industrial Relations Majors. Others by permission of 
the instructor.) 


279-492 PUBLIC POLICY IN INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: 279-294). Collec- 
tive bargaining and public policy towards industrial 
relations. Emphasis is placed on recent public 
investigations into labour relations in the federal and 
provincial jurisdictions; international comparisons 
are included. 


279-494 LABOUR LAW. (3 credits). General intro- 
duction to the basic concepts of labour law which 
are relevant to the practice of industrial relations. 
Course will review the historical development of lab- 
our law in certain social and legal systems and 
examine more fully the culmination of this develop- 
ment in the legislative enactments and jurispru- 
dence of the Canadian jurisdictions and certain 
comparative foreign models. Course open to Indus- 
trial Relations students only. 


279-500 LABOUR AND INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS THEORY. (3 credits). (Prerequisite: 279- 
294). The objective of this course is to provide 
Students with background understanding of 
modern industrial relations systems and perspec- 
tive with regard to the nature of the. labour 
movement. The course will be concerned with the 
history of thought regarding the labour movement 
during the last two centuries. Changes in 
economic and social institutions will be examined 
as part of the evolving context within which the 
labour movement has developed. Central. to the 
course will be the conflicting theories which have 
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emerged to explain the development of labour's 
economic and political institutions. 


279-501 HUMAN RESOURCES IN INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY. (3 credits). (Open to U3 students. Intro- 
ductory statistics helpful but not mandatory). Covers 
the fundamentals of ‘‘manpower"’ analysis and 
policymaking for the human resources of Canada 
and Québec. Introduces a fundamental framework 
for manpower analysis and policy formations 
Reviews occupational forecasting in ‘‘manpower’ 
estimation and, provides an introduction to further 
human resource analysis. 


278-688 LABOUR RELATIONS IN THE PUBLIC 
SECTOR. (Prerequisite: Industrial Relations 279 
294 or 278-687). This course covers labour rela- 
tions in federal, provincial and municipal, as well as 
in the quasi-public services such as hospitals, 
schools and government agencies and boards. Stu- 
dents will examine some of the more contentious 
current issues in public service labour relations and 
compare and analyse the alternative methods that 
have so far been evolved to deal with them 


NON-MANAGEMENT ELECTIVES 


The following departments have suggested that the 
courses listed below might prove to be of interest to 
Management students as non-management elec- 
tives. This list is not at all exhaustive and students 
should consult other Faculty Calendars for other 
course offerings and details of the courses below. 


CATHOLIC STUDIES: 


415-395 — Christian Values and Human Actions 
415-494 _ Ethics in Practise 
415-595 — Philosophy of Catholic Education 


ECONOMICS: 


154-200D Introduction to Applied Political Econ- 
omy 

154-211D Canadian Economic History 

154-302D Money and Banking 

154-304D Canadian Economic Policy 

154-305D Government and Business 

154-306D Labour Economics and Institutions 

154-321D The Québec Economy 

154-400D Theory of the Firm 

154-404D_ Transportation 

154-408D Public Finance 

154-423D International Trade and Finance 

154-458D Money and Banking 


EDUCATION: 


These courses examine formal schooling in relation 
to the needs of other sectors of society focusing on 
the outcomes of the educational process as well as 
its structure and organization. These courses are 
offered not only to undergraduates in the Faculty of 
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Education but also to students of the Faculty of Arts, 
Schools of Social Work and Nursing among others. 


413-403 Education of Minority Groups 

413-405 The Critical Spirit and Education 

413-406 Introduction to Comparative Education 

413-407 Education and Society in Québec 

413-408 | Human Values and Education 

414-203 | Education and Society 

4-205 Sociology of Education 

414-208 The Development of Personality and 

Social Behaviour in the School-age 

Child 

414-305 —Non-Verbal Communication 

414-308 Sociology of the Classroom 

414-377 Adolescence and the Process of Edu- 
cation 

414-456 Application of Psychological Principles 
and Educational Problems 

414-492 — Psychology and Instructional Design 


(The two last courses listed above are probably 
more suitable for students who have had some 
background in Psychology). 


Reading Efficiency Course: The course empha- 
sizes speed and comprehension, as well as study 
skills such as note-taking, spelling, and remember- 
ing. (non-credit). 


427-305 Experiences in Communications 
(Limited Enrolment) 


FRENCH LANGUAGE: 


Placement tests and section slips are required for all 
the following French courses: 


127-201 Intensive Beginners French 

127-205 Elementary French (to be approved) 
127-211. Oraland Written French | 

127-321 Oral and Written French ll 

127-400 (formerly 341D) Frangais Fonctionnel 
127-401 Frangais Fonctionnel Intensive 
127-405 Frangais Fonctionnel Option écrit 


GEOGRAPHY: 


183-110 Geographical Perspectives on world 
environmental problems 

83-112 Geography of contemporary world 
problems 

183-203 An introduction to environmental stud- 

ies 

183-216 Geography of Location 

83-217 Introduction to Urban Geography 

183-309 Canada: Its Geographic Formations _ 

183-311 Geographic Attributes of the Canadian 
Economy 

83-313 Geography of Reaction 

183-315 | Geography of Tourism 

183-327 Water Resources and Land Use 

183-401 Geography of Northern Lands 

183-422 The Urban Climatic Environment 


HISTORY: 


101-341 Themes in the Social and Economic 
History of the United States, 1830- 
1940. (Prerequisite: History 211 and 
221 or consent of Instructor) (Not 
offered in 1977/78) 

101-442 The Beginnings of Industrial Society in 
Canada. (Prerequisite: History 202D or 
consent of Instructor (not offered in 
1977/78) 

101-443 Communications, Society, and Public 
Policy in Canada. (Prerequisite: History 
202 or consent of Instructor) 


MATHEMATICS: 


189-217 Abstract Algebra | 

189-218 Abstract Algebra | 

189-316 — Functions of a Complex Variable 

189-318 | Mathematical Logic 

189-328 Computability and Mathematical Lin- 
guistics 

189-338 Topics in History and Philosophy of 
Mathematics 

189-348 Topics in Geometry 


PHYSICS: 


198-200 Ideas and Concepts of Modern Physics 
(Permission of Instructor) 
198-214 Astrophysics 


198-224 Physics of Music 
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198-217 Physics of the Life Sciences (Prerequi- 
site: Biological Sciences, CEGEP or 


permission of Instructor). 


The following two courses do require some back- 
ground in science: 


198-309 Descriptive Physical Oceanography. 
(Prerequisite: 189-120,121.) 
198-337 Nuclear Energy and its Applications 


(Prerequisite: U1 Majors Physics or 
equivalent) 


In addition, for students interested in acquiring a 
general grounding in physics, we offer two streams 
of CEGEP equivalent courses: 


198-101, 

198-102, Biological Sciences Stream 
198-120, 

198-121 

198-122 Physical Sciences stream. 


PSYCHOLOGY: 


See Psychology Handbook for details of courses in 
Organizational Psychology. 


SOCIOLOGY: 


166-235 Technologyand Society 

166-321 Industrial Sociology 

166-337 Applied Sociology 

166-410 Service Organizations 

166-417 The Sociology of the Professions 
166-410 The Study of Organizations. 
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CENTRE FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION ey 


i INTRODUCTION 


‘Education ends only with life itself”’, 


Professor John Cox 
McGill University 1891 


The acceptance of this fact is well documented and the present 
demand for alternate knowledge, in what is becoming an increasingly 
mobile society, is resulting in more and more people returning to 
university. These rather prosaic reasons do not form the only 
motivating force, as people seem genuinely interested in widening 
their range of ideas and developing their minds. 

It should also not be presumed that this is necessarily a new or 
innovative trend, as Continuing Education at McGill commenced in a 
minor way as early as the mid 1800's. It started with a few small 
classes and grew slowly to 1,000 students in 1940. Paralleling the 
general trend throughout Canada it has since expanded enormously 
to some 12,500 students at the present time. | 

Courses as diverse as Chinese Civilization and Quantum Physics 
have been offered, but the primary emphasis at the Centre is upon 
part-time study programs leading to diplomas and certificates. Full 
time students are enrolled in some courses for degree credits, as are 
part-time students who have been accepted by faculties as 
candidates for degress. 

The majority of lectures are held in the evenings on the down-town 
campus. However, off campus courses are also held, reaching as far 
afield as Fort Chimo and the Gaspé. In addition, Macdonald College é 
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offers and administers a side range of evening courses, both interest 
and technical, at their West Island Campus. 

The Administrative Offices of the Centre are located at Strathcona 
Hall, 772 Sherbrooke Street West at the corner of McGill College 
Avenue. All services are available from 9 a.m. to5 p.m. Monday to 
Friday. The Information Office (Room 101) is also open during the 
term until 8:30 p.m. 

With classes available in the Fall, Winter and Summer, there is an 
opportunity for all to attend. 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR FOR 1977-78 SESSION 


Monaay, 4 July 


Monday, 22 August and 
Tuesday, 23 August 


Wednesday, 24 August 
to Friday, 26 August 


Monday, 29 August to 
Wednesday, 31 August 


Monday, 29 August to 
Friday, 2 September 


Tuesday, 30 August to 
riday, 2 September 


Wednesday, 31 August to 
Friday, 2 September 


Monday, 5 September 


Monday, 12 September 
Monday, 10 October 


Monday, 21 November to 
Friday, 25 November 


Friday, 2 December 


Friday, 9 December 


Monday, 12 December 


Friday, 16 December 


Thursday, 22 December to 
Monday, 2 January 


1977 
Preregistration for Education (refer Education section) 


Registration for returning Language 
students and Translation Program 


Registration for French and other Languages 
Registration for English and other Languages 
Registration for Education Courses 


Registration for Management Certificate Program, Liberal 
Arts, Community Services and Engineering 


Registration for Diplomas in Management 
& Chartered Accountancy Programs 


Labour Day All administrative offices closed 
No evening lectures 


All Continuing Education courses commence 


Thanksgiving Day. All administrative 
offices closed. No evening lectures 


Preregistration for January Courses 
for returning students 


Final lecture for Fall Courses in Languages 


Final lecture in Diplomas in Management Chartered 
Accountancy, Liberal Arts, Community Services, 
Management Certificate and Engineering Programs 


Final examinations for Diplomas in Management, 
Chartered Accountancy Programs & Management 
Certificate Programs 


Final lecture in Education courses 


All administrative offices closed 
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Monday, 2 January 


Tuesday, 3 January to 
Friday, 6 January 


Monday, 9 January 


Monday, 16 January 


Friday, 24 March 
Good Friday 


Monday, 27 March 


Monday, 10 April 
Monday, 17 April 


Monday, 24 April to 
Friday, 28 April 


Monday, 1 May 
Saturday, 6 May 


Monday, 1 May 
Monday, 8 May 
Monday, 15 May 


Monday, 12 June 
Wednesday, 14 June 


June 


SS, 


1978 


All continuing courses resume except 
Liberal Arts and Languages 


Registration for all Continuing Education 
courses 


Courses resume in Liberal Arts & ‘Z' courses 
in Languages 


All continuing Education courses commence 


All administrative offices closed 
no evening lectures 


Easter Monday. All Administrative offices 
closed. All classes meet. 


Last lecture in all courses 
Final examinations 


Registration for summer courses 


Examinations in Chartered Accountancy 
Program 


Courses commence in Languages 
Courses commence in Diploma Management Programs 


Courses commence in Chartered Accountancy Program 


Translation Entrance examinations 


Convocation 


1 ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


ROBERT E. BELL, CC. BA. M.A(U.B-C.), 
Ph.D.(McG.), D.Sc.(U.N.B., Laval, Montr.), LL.D. 
(Tor.), D.C.L.(Bishop's), F.R.S., F.R.S.C. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 

EIGIL PEDERSEN, B.A. (Sir G. Wms.), M.A.(McG.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Vice-Principal (Academic) 

LEO YAFFE, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Man.), Ph.D.(McG.), 
F:Ci1.C; "APS FRo:G: 

Vice-Principal (Administration) 

ALLAN GC. McCOLL, D.F.C., B.Com.(McG.), C.A 

Vice-Principal (Finance) 

E.J. STANSBURY, B.A., M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 

Vice-Principal (Planning) 

W.F. HITSCHFELD, B.A.Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.), 
F.R.Met.S. Vice-Principal (Research) 

L.E. LLOYD, B.Sc. (Agr.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 

Vice-Principal (Macdonald College) 

J. ALISTAIR DUFF, B.A., M.A.(Cambridge), C.A. 

Director, Centre for Continuing Education 

REAL BOULIANNE, B.A.(S.G.W.), M.A.(Ottawa), 
Ph.D.(McG.) Associate Director (Education) 

EDWARD BURNETT, B.A.(S.G.W.), M.Sc.(McG.) 

Associate Director (Management 
Certificate Programs) 


GIOVANNA CUCCHIARA, 
Administrative Assistant 


PETER G. CUNNINGHAM, C.A.(S.A.) 
Assistant Director 


WILLARD H. ELLIS, B.A.(Queen's), M.B.A.(W 
Ontario) Associate Director 
(Management Graduate) 


DAVID R. GOBEIL, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Tor.), C.A. 
Associate Director (Chartered 
Accountancy Program) 


JANE HOLLANDER, B.S.Ed.(N.J.State) 
Co-ordinator (Liberal Arts) 


EVA ST-PIERRE, Co-ordinator (Engineering) 


PAMELA D. STEWART, B.A.(U.of Montreal), 
M.A.(McG.) Associate Director (Languages) 


ANDRE J. MAJOR, B.A.(ST.P.C.) LL.L.( Ottawa ) 
Associate Director 
(Professional Development) 


2 GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


2.1 REGISTRATION 


The following information refers to the Centre as a 
whole. For specific information please refer to the 
department. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration must be made in person or by proxy 
during the official registration periods listed below 

Fall and Winter Registration will take place in 
REDPATH HALL. Summer Registration and Pre- 
registration will take place in STRATHCONA HALL. 

All Education Registration will take place in 
STRATHCONA HALL. For details of Education Pre- 
registration refer to Department's introduction sec- 
tion. 


FALL 1977 REGISTRATION 
RETURNING LANGUAGE STUDENTS 


Monday 22 August and 
Tuesday 23 August 


FRENCH AND OTHER LANGUAGES 


Wednesday 24 August and 
Thursday 25 August 9:00 am - 8:00 pm 
Friday 26 August 9:00 am - 4:00 pm 


ENGLISH AND OTHER LANGUAGES 
9:00 am — 8:00 pm 


9:00 am — 6:30 pm 


Monday 29 August to 
Wednesday 31 August 


EDUCATION (STRATHCONA HALL) 


Monday 29 August to 9:00 am - 8:00 pm 


Friday 2 September 


MANAGEMENT CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 
ENGINEERING 

LIBERAL ARTS 

COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Tuesday 30 August to 
Thursday 1 September 
Friday 2 September 


9:00 am — 8:00 pm 
9:00 am — 4:00 pm 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANCY PROGRAM 
MANAGEMENT GRADUATE 


Wednesday 31 August and 
Thursday 1 September 
Friday 2 September 


9:00 am - 8:00 pm 
9:00 am — 4:00 pm 


PREREGISTRATION WINTER 1978 
(STRATHCONA HALL) 
for all returning students 


Monday 21 November to 
Thursday 24 November 12:00 noon - 6:30 pm 
Friday 25 November 12:00 noon — 4:00 pm 


WINTER 1978 
FRENCH AND OTHER LANGUAGES 


Tuesday 3 January and 9:00 am - 8:00 pm 


Wednesday 4 January 
ENGLISH AND OTHER LANGUAGES 


Thursday 5 January and 9:00 am — 8:00 pm 


Friday 6 January 
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ALL OTHER COURSES 


Tuesday 3 January to 
Friday 6 January 
In no case will telephone applications be accepted 
or commitments be made by telephone for accept- 
ance into a course. A student is registered and 
accepted into a course only when he has received a 
student card of admission. 


9:00am — 8:00pm 


2.2 LATE REGISTRATION 


Late registration is subject to availability in the 
course. Registration after the second lecture will 
only be permitted in exceptional circumstances at 
the discression of the associate director 


2.3 ADMISSION - CERTIFICATE 
AND DIPLOMA PROGRAMS 


Students wishing to follow a Certificate or Diploma 
Program must complete an “application for accept- 
ance into a program’’. For details of the procedure 
to be followed contact the department administering 
the particular program. 


2.4 EVALUATION OF 
TRANSCRIPTS 


Students may have transcripts evaluated for 
acceptance into a program and/or for credits and 
exemptions within a program. A fee of $10.00 
(non-refundable) is payable for evaluation of non- 
McGill transcripts 


NOTE: 

The University reserves the right to restrict regis- 
tration in any class, to make s.ibstitutions or addi- 
tions to the published list of instructors and to cancel 
any class for which an insufficient number of regis- 
trations has been received. 


2.5 FEES 


The fees as indicated for each course are payable 
at time of registration. Students who have applied 
and been accepted before the date of registration 
into a degree program will be charged $19.00 per 
credit. 


PENALTIES 


Late Registration $10.00 (non-refundable) 
Refunds 5.00 (see refunds) 

Transfers 5.00 (see transfers) 
Instalment on fees 5.00 (with special permission) 
Returned or 

void cheques 5.00 


The Centre for Continuing Education is not 
responsible for any fees payable to an external 
association or institute. 
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2.6 REFUNDS 


To obtain a refund, the Student Card of Admission, 
library card and any material handed out in class 
must reach the Centre for Continuing Education 
before the third lecture in the course is given; this 
can be done by mail or in person. A refund, less 
$5.00 per course, will be mailed within 4 weeks. In 
limited enrolment courses of twelve lectures or less, 
the refund will be pro rata, less the regular charge of 
$5.00. No refund will be made to a student who reg- 
isters after the second lecture in a course. 


Allowances cannot be made for a change of 
personal plans including transfer from Mont- 
real or for additional commitments which a stu- 
dent may accept after arranging his course 
schedule. 


2.7 TRANSFERS 


Students may transfer from one class to another 
prior to the date of the third lecture in both courses, 
provided that registration for the new course is still 
open. A charge of $5.00 will be made for a transfer 
from one course to another or from one section of a 
course to another section. A transfer cannot be 
made by speaking to the instructor or telephoning 
the Centre; the student must bring his Student Card 
of Admission to the Centre. 


2.8 WITHDRAWALS 


Ceasing to attend a class or notifying the lecturer 
does not constitute a withdrawal, nor can telephone 
calls be accepted as notification of withdrawal. 

A student is held responsible for all courses in 
which he registers unless he officially withdraws in 
writing and returns his student card prior to the com- 
pletion of 50% of the course. 

No refund is payable and no record of registration 
will appear on the students academic record. 

Students who wish to withdraw after the deadline 
may, under special circumstances, withdraw with 
permission and will receive a ‘‘W"’ on their record. 
In no event will withdrawals be permitted after the 
3rd last lecture. 

In order to conform with the policy for day stu- 
dents, students at the Centre registered in part time 
degree programs requesting withdrawal from a 
course and having no record of the course appear 
on the transcript, must do so, both with the Faculty 
and Centre for Continuing Education within the stip- 
ulated time period. 


2.9 LIMITED CLASS 


The size of a class will be limited in courses where 
the progress of the student is dependent upon his 
participation and upon the individual attention he 
receives from the lecturer. It will also be limited in 
courses where equipment determines the number 
of students who can be accommodated. In all such 


cases, enrolment is on a ‘‘first come, first served" 
basis. 


2.10 SENIOR CITIZENS 


Senior citizens may register for courses offered by 
the Centre upon payment of 20% of the course fee 
indicated. 

Courses having LIMITED registration will only be 
available to Senior Citizens AFTER the final date of 
registration when enrolment numbers have been 
determined. A late registration fee will not be 
charged in the case of limited classes. 


2.11 CANCELLED COURSES 


When a course is cancelled by the Centre for Con- 
tinuing Education (whether due to insufficient regis- 
trations or not) students will be entitled fo a full 
refund of course fees paid. Presentation of the stu- 
dent card is necessary for the claim and must be 
made within two months of the cancellation of the 
course. 


2.12 EXAMINATIONS AND 
GRADING SYSTEM 


EXAMINATIONS 


An examination will be available in the majority of 
courses. Examinations may be written in English or 
French. Students will be notified by mail of their 
results. No examination results will be given by tele- 
phone, they will be posted in Strathcona Hall 
three to four weeks after the date of the final 
examination. 


CR CREDIT GRANTED 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Students who are seeking credit for a Diploma or 
Certificate who are unable to write the final exami- 
nation for reasons of health must submit a medical - 
certificate to the Centre. 

Examinations are an integral part of the students 
evaluation and only in exceptional circumstances 
will reasons other than serious illness (supported by 
medical evidence) by accepted for deferment. 

Students are reminded that cheating or any 
other breach of University examination regula- 
tions is considered a serious offence which 
could lead to expulsion from the University. 


GRADING SYSTEM 


The Centre uses the grading system common to the 
University. Certain programs have further require- 
ments. Students should refer to the information on 
their program. An evaluation process is available in 
all courses. 


Unless otherwise noted the grading will be as fol- 
lows: 


UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL 
A (80- 100%) 
B (65 —- 79%) \ Satisfactory Pass 
Cc (55 -64%) 
*D (45-54%) Conditional Pass 
F (0 -44%) Failure 
P Pass 
GRADUATE LEVEL 
A (80 — 100%) 
B (65-79%) \ ae 
F (0-64%) Failure 
P Pass 


A student admitted to a program receives credit for the 
course passed on previous qualifications, resulting in 
fewer credits or courses necessary for completion of 
the program. 


EX EXEMPTION GRANTED A student admitted to a program is exempted from the 
particular course but must substitute another to obtain 


the requisite credits. 


J ABSENT, FAILED A student is registered, does not write the examination 


or do other essential work and has no valid reason. 


K INCOMPLETE A student has valid reasons for not having completed 


essential term papers or research. 


L DEFERRED A student's final examination has been deferred with 


approval of the associate director. 


NC NON CREDIT COURSE Indicates a non credit course for which marks are not 


given. 


W WITHDREW A student drops a course with permission of the associ- 


ate director. 


*Although D is a passing grade, it will not permit entry into a subsequent course for 
which it is a prerequisite, nor will it be recognized if the course is a requisite of the stu- 
dent's program. 
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2.13 CONVOCATION 


A Spring Convocation will be held for students who 
have successfully completed the following pro- 
grams of study through the Centre for Continuing 
Education: 

Diploma in Translation; Certificates of Profi- 
ciency in English, French, German, _ Italian, 
Russian, Spanish, Translation; Certificate of 
Advanced Technology in Dyeing and Finishing; 
Certificates in Management and Computing 
Languages 

Applications must reach the Centre by 31 March 
with a cheque for $10.00 made payable to McGill 
University; from 31 March until 15 May an additional 
$5.00 late fee will be charged and any applications 
received after 15 May will not be accepted for 
Spring Convocation in that year 

Candidates in other Certificate and Diploma 
programs offered through the Centre receive their 
diplomas at the Convocation of their respective 
faculties. These convocations are held in June 
and November 


2.14 TRANSCRIPTS 


Transcripts may be obtained upon written request 
Fees are $2.00 for the first official and one unoffi- 
cial transcript and 50 cents for each additional unof- 
ficial transcript, provided the order is given at one 
time. Students entire record will appear on the tran- 
script. Official transcripts will only be sent to Aca- 
demic Institutions 


2.15 REREADS 


Students may request verification of marks. This 
ensures that all question have been marked, calcu- 
lations carried out correctly and class work ade- 
quately counted toward the final evaluation 

If dissatisfied a formal reread may be requested 
The reread request form together with a cheque for 
$25.00 must be completed within 30 days of the 
posting of the final mark at Strathcona Hall. 

For details of both procedures contact the depart- 
ment administering the course. 


2.16 CREDITS AND 
CERTIFICATE CREDITS 


Courses which indicate a number of credits in 
brackets after their title have been approved by the 
Academic Policy Committee of Senate for inclusion 
in a degree program. However, students may not 
count such courses towards the fullfilment of a 
degree unless: 
i) They have been formally admitted to a 
degree program, 
and 
ii) The specific course has been 
approved for inclusion in their program’ by 
the Associate Dean of the relevant faculty. 


Courses which indicate a number of certificate 
credits in brackets after their title have been 
approved by the Senate Committee on Continuing 
Education for inclusion in a certificate program. Stu- 
dents may count these and degree credit courses 
towards the fullfilment of a certificate provided that 
i) They have been formally admitted to a 
certificate program, 

and 
ii) The specific courses have been 
approved by the Associate Director for 
inclusion in their certificate program. 


2.17 UNIVERSITY SERVICES 


2.17.1 BOOKSTORE 


Required textbooks and some of the suggested ref- 
erence texts may be purchased at the McGill Uni- 
versity Bookstore, located in the Bronfman Building, 
1001 Sherbrooke St. West. 

In addition to the regular hours the bookstore will 
open as follows: 


12-—15September 9:00 am. - 7:30 p.m. 
16 September 9:00 a.m. -4:30 p.m. 
9-~22September 9:00 a.m.-7:30p.m 
23 September 9:00 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 


The bookstore will also open Saturday morning 
9:00 am to 12 noon, on 17 September 


2.17.2 UNIVERSITY CENTRE 


The University Centre is located at 3480 McTavish 
Street. Cafeteria and Grillroom services are availa- 
ble to Continuing Education students up to 7 p.m. 


2.17.3 PARKING 


Parking facilities are limited. Students may park in 
the garage of the Mcintyre Medical Sciences build- 
ing (entrance on Peel Street) on presentation of their 
student card and payment of $1.00 for the evening. 
When available parking is permitted on the Campus 
after 5 p.m. on payment of $2.00 for the evening. 


2.17.4 LIBRARIES 


Students may use McGill University libraries. The 
student's registration card must be presented to the 
circulation desk of the McLennan Library to obtain a 
McLennan Library card. 

For details of other libraries available to students, 
refer to the information in the individual depart- 
ments. 


2.18 MISCELLANEOUS 
2.18.1 CANCELLATION OF LECTURES 


Lectures are cancelled by the Centre in cases of 
emergency. Cancellations for CONTINUING EDU- 
CATION courses will be announced over the radio 
(stations CJAD, CBM, CFCF & CKGM) whenever 


possible. In such cases lectures will be made up at 
a time mutually convenient to the students and lec- 
turer. 


2.18.2 NOTICES 


Students should consult the Continuing Education 
notice board in the building in which their classes 
are held. They should also consult the notice boards 
in Strathcona Hall. 


2.18.3 TIMETABLES 


A schedule of rooms and buildings will be handed 
out to all students at time of registration. A master 
list will be posted on the notice board in Strathcona 
Hall and will also be found on the Continuing Educa- 
tion notice boards in all buildings 


2.18.4 CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Students should inform the Centre in writing of any 
change of address and telephone number after reg- 
istration. The student’s number and course num 
ber(s) must be indicated 


2.18.5 INCOME TAX RECEIPTS 


Official receipts for income tax purposes will be 
mailed in February of each year to all students 
Receipts will be mailed to the address on record 
and students are urged to inform the Centre in writ- 
ing of any change of address 


2.18.6 SMOKING 


Smoking is strictly forbidden in all classrooms 
at all times. 


Students may smoke in the corridors and are asked 
to use the containers provided 


2.19 Language Requirement 
for Professions 


Quebec law now requires that candidates seeking 
admission to provincially-recognized Quebec pro- 
fessional corporations must posess a working 
knowledge of the French language, i.e. be able to 
communicate orally and in writing in that language. 

To demonstrate this capability, a candidate will 
normally be required to pass an examination set by 
the Régie de la langue frangaise, unless he or she 
can show that three years of instruction in a French 
post-primary school have been completed. The pro- 
fessional corporation will require this proof of 
attendance or of successful completion of the Régie 
examination. 

This examination shall test the candidate's 
mastery of oral and written comprehension and 
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expression in French. The contents may vary in 
accordance with the current terminological 
requirements of the profession or professional 
group. Examinations will take place four times a 
year, and they may be attempted an unlimited 
number of times 

In special cases where the candidate can clearly 
demonstrate to the Régie by means of an interview 
that a true mastery of French exists, the examination 
requirement may be waived. 

Information on the testing program of the Régie 
may be obtained by writing to: Régie de la langue 
francaise, 800, Place Victoria, 16 étage, Montréal, 
Québec, H4Z 1G8, Telephone 873-6571. 

A pamphlet intitled ‘French Language Require- 
ments for Professionals in Quebec’’ is available 
from the Centre for Continuing Education. Those 
McGill students who are enrolled in the professional 
programs and wish to prepare themselves for the 
provincial government test, should contact the Lan- 
guage Department at 392-4901 for information con- 
cerning the Centre's testing facilities and course 
offerings 


*McGill degrees and diplomas currently give 
access to corporations regulating the activities of 
the following professional groups: 


Advocates 

Agrologists 

Architects 

Chartered Accountants 
Chartered Administrators 
Chartered Appraisers 

Chemists 

Dentists 

Dietitians 

Engineers 

Registered Industrial Accountants 
Industrial Relations Counsellors 
Certified General Accountants 
Notaries 

Nurses 

Occupational Therapists 
Physicians 

Physiotherapists 

Psychologists 

Social Workers 

Speech Therapists & Audiologists 
Urbanists 

Vocational Guidance Counsellors 


The Centre for Continuing Education offers pro- 
grams for the following professional groups: 


Certified General Accountants 
Chartered Accountants 
Chartered Administrators 
Chartered Appraisers 

Registered Industrial ACcountants 
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3.1 PROFESSIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


Membership in the Order of Chartered Accountants 
of Quebec (C.A.) entitles one to practice the profes- 
sion of Public Accountancy in the Province of Que- 
bec. It also provides admission to the accounting 
profession, composed of numerous accountants 
working in industry, government and education 

Admission is based upon meeting the following 
requirements as indicated in the Chartered Accoun 
tants Act (Bill 264): 


1) possession of a university degree from a rec 
ognized institution 


2) completion of an articling period with a firm of 
Chartered Accountants which is registered with 
the Order. 


3) possession of a Graduate Diploma in Public 
Accountancy 


4) passing of the Uniform Final Examinations 
given by the Order. 


5) aworking knowledge of French 


Those students not meeting the minimum grade 
requirements will be required to enter the Qualifying 
Program. 


Further information can be obtained from 


The Order of Chartered Accountants of Quebec 
680 Sherbrooke Street West, Suite 700 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2S3 

Tel: (514) 288-3256 


3.2 ADMISSION TO PROGRAMS 


Application for admission to the programs must be 
made in person at our offices at least four weeks 
prior to the registration period. Students must pro- 
vide us with an unofficial transcript of marks indicat- 
ing courses in progress, if any. At the same time, 
arrangements should be made to forward an official 
transcript confirming the awarding of a degree. A 
program of studies form will be prepared and the 
student must present it at registration time. 

McGill University offers the Program for the Grad- 
uate Diploma in Public Accounting to Bachelor of 
Commerce, Major in Accountancy, or those with 
other university degrees who have completed the 
Qualifying Program. 


3.3 COUNSELLING 


Counselling will be available by appointment only 
There will be no counselling during the registration 
period. 


3.4 EXAMINATIONS 


An examination is held at the end of each course 
unless specifically exempted. Candidates who fail 
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to pass a course may be permitted to write a sup- 
plemental examination. To qualify for supplemental 
privileges, students must first write the final exami- 
nation in the course and obtain at least 40%. Candi- 
dates who fail to pass the supplemental examination 
will be required to repeat the course. 

Students will receive written confirmation of their 
examination or course results after each term. As 
the results of each course become available, they 
will be posted on the Notice Board in Strathcona 
Hall by STUDENT NUMBER. Results cannot be 
obtained by telephone 


3.5 REREADS 


Students may request verification of marks. This 
ensures that all questions have been marked, calcu- 
lations carried out correctly and class work ade- 
quately counted toward the final evaluation. If dis- 
satisfied, a formal reread may be requested. The 
reread request form together with a cheque for 
$25.00 must be completed within 30 days of the 
posting of the final mark at Strathcona Hall. For 
details of both procedures contact the Department 
administering the course. 


3.6 GRADING SYSTEMS 


The department uses the Graduate Level Grading 
System common to the Centre. For further details 
see page 9 of the General Information 


3.7 LIBRARIES 


Full library privileges are available to all students 
registered in the C. A. Program at the following loca- 
tions: 


1) Howard Ross Library of Management 
Samuel Bronfman Building 
1001 Sherbrooke St. West 


2) McLennan Library 
McGill Campus 


For further information see page 10 of the General 
Information 


3.8 REGISTRATION 


See page 7 of the General Information for registra- 
tion dates and times. 


3.9 PRE-REGISTRATION 


Pre-registration for the Winter Term will be available 
to all students previously registered in the C.A. Pro- 
gram from 21 to 25 November 1977, 12 noon to 
6:30 p.m. at the Centre for Continuing Education, 
772 Sherbrooke St. West. Students should register 
on the assumption that they pass the courses in 


which they are registered, with a guarantee of a full 
refund or transfer at no charge if they do not. 


3.10 TIMETABLE 


A listing of instructors, books, building and rooms 
will be distributed at time of registration. Please ask 
for a copy. 


3.11 REGULATIONS 
& PROCEDURES 


Please see General Information 


IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH STUDENT 
TO READ, UNDERSTAND AND ABIDE BY THE 
REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURES PRINTED 
IN THIS BOOKLET. 


3.12 REGULATIONS IN THE C.A. 
PROGRAM 1977-1978 


1. (A) Students who first enrolled in a C.A. course 
after the summer of 1974 have a limit set on 
the number of failures that they may have 
during their studies. Each student will be 
allowed to fail no more than one-third of the 
courses he is required to complete 
For example, if a student is required to 
complete 7 courses he will be allowed 7/3 
= 2 1/3 failures, being excluded from the 
program when he has failed 3 courses 
(Final + Supplemental = 1 Failure). 


(B) Commencing in September 1974, no stu- 
dent may repeat a course more than 
ONCE. On the Second Failure, a student 
will be excluded from the program 
(Final + Supplemental = 1 Failure). 


2. SUPPLEMENTALS 


A student with a final course mark of 40% or 
better has the right to sit a supplemental exam 
on payment of the required $20.00 fee. This 
right will be forfeited if the exam is not written at 
the appropriate time: 


Date of Final Date of 
Examination Supplemental 
July 1977 December 1977 
December 1977 May 1978 

May 1978 July 1978 


Those students wishing to sit the supplemental 
must apply in writing or at Strathcona Hall, 772 
Sherbrooke St. West, at least three weeks prior 
to the exam period and provide proof of eligibil- 


ity 
3. WITHDRAWALS 


Students are not permitted to withdraw from a 
course after the Tenth lecture. Students who 
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do not write the final examination will receive a 
grade of ‘‘J'' (Absent) which constitutes a fail- 
ure. 

For further details on Withdrawals see Gen- 
eral Information 


4. COURSE LOAD 


Each student is expected to do a minimum of 
two to three hours study for each classroom 
hour and plans should be made accordingly. 

Students are allowed to register for a maxi- 
mum of two courses in the Fall and Winter 
Terms, and a maximum of four courses in the 
summer over a ten-week period. Students who 
expect to take three or four courses in the sum- 
mer should do so as full time students. 

Students carrying supplemental examina- 
tions are advised to reduce the maximum num- 
ber of registrations accordingly. 


5. PROGRAM APPROVAL 


Prior to each registration, a Program Approval 
Form will be available. This form must be com- 
pleted by the student and submitted to the 
Associate Director for approval. 


6. FRENCH LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


See General Information for further details. 


3.13 COURSE STRUCTURE 
QUALIFYING PROGRAM 


The Qualifying Program (Level |!) consists of 14 
courses which provide the foundation courses upon 
which the final professional courses are based. 
Most of these courses would have been completed 
in a Bachelor of Gommerce, Major in Accounting. 


LEVEL | 
601-501 Financial Accounting | 
601-502 Financial Accounting | 
601-503 Financial Accounting Ill 
601-521 Managerial Accounting | 
601-531 Auditing | 
601-541 Taxation | 

* 274-641 Finance | 

* 273-631 Data Processing & Computers 

* 277-674 Survey of Basic Mathematics 

* 277-613 Basic Management Statistics 

* 279-691 Economic Environment of the 

Firm 

* 279-692 Economic Analysis of Business 
601-551 Law | 
601-561 Management Policy 


All courses indicated by an asterisk are also 
courses in the Diploma in Management/M.B.A. Pro- 
gram. 


* 
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DIPLOMA PROGRAM 


The Program consists of 9 courses. Level Il is 
composed of the courses which cover the basic 
professional skills and accounting knowledge; Level 
lll is composed of the courses which are most vola 
tile as to content due to their coverage of current 
developments. 


LEVEL II 
602-604 Financial Accounting IV 
602-622 Managerial Accounting || 
602-628 Accounting Case Analysis 
602-632 Auditing II 
602-652 Law Il 

LEVEL Ill 
603-605 Financial Accounting V 
603-634 Auditing III 


LAW | 
DATA PROCESSING & COMPUTERS 


FINANCIAL 
ACCOUNTING | 


SURVEY OF BASIC MATHEMATICS 


FINANCIAL 


BASIC MANAGEMENT STATISTICS 


ey 


ACCOUNTING II 


603-638 Computer Systems-Audit & 
Control 
603-642 Taxation Il 
3.14 CA EXAMINATION SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


The Centre for Continuing Education offers a sum- 
mer school for students writing their C.A. Examina- 
tions in September. The 1977 C.A. Examination 
Summer School commences 1 August 1977 and 
runs for three weeks. This intensive Uniform Final 
Examination review program is optional but highly 
recommended. There are approximately ten days of 
lectures on the C.A. Syllabus and five days of prac- 
tice exam writing techniques. The fee for 1977 will 
be $300.00 and application forms may be obtained 
at the Centre for Continuing Education. 


3.15 COURSE PREREQUISITES 


— The Qualifying Program must be completed prior 
to commencing the Diploma Program. 


AUDITING 1 
TAXATION | 
FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING III 


MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING | 


MANAGEMENT POLICY 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF BUSINESS ——— FINANCE | 


ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT OF THE FIRM 


(PREREQUISITES INDICATED BY ARROWS) 


Level II of the Diploma Program must be completed 
prior to Level Ill, and students cannot begin Level Ill 
courses more than 12 months prior to the Uniform 
Final Examinations that they intend to write. 


3.16 SUMMER PROGRAM 1978 


Qualifying Program: 


During the Summer of 1978 students will be able to 
complete a maximum of three courses during a six- 
week period beginning 15 May. A second six-week 
session will be offered in July to enable students to 
complete in the evening one of the.courses joint with 
the Diploma in Management. All Level | courses will 
be offered except Financial Accounting |, Manage- 
ria} Accounting |, Auditing | and Law I. The timetable 
will be available by January 1978. 
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Diploma Program: 


Level Il — Those students who have completed the 
Qualifying Program will be able to do any four (4) of 
the Level Il courses over a ten-week period from 15 
May to 21 July 1978 with exams the next week. 


Level II! — Those students who plan to write the Uni- 
form Final Examinations in September 1978 must 
have completed all of the Level II courses by May 
1978. All four (4) Level Ill courses may be taken 
over a ten-week period from 15 May to 21 July 1978 
with exams the week of 24 July 1978. 


3.17 EXAMINATION DATES 


Fall Term: 12-22 December 1977 
Winter Term: M.B.A. — 17 - 28 April 1978 
C.A.- 1-6 May 1978 


NOTE: Unless otherwise indicated all courses will 
be repeated in January 1978. 


th 


3.18 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
LEVEL I - QUALIFYING PROGRAM 


(1) FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING | 


601-501X-81 Thursdays6-9p.m 
Ree $57.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 


ning week of 12 September & 
16 January 


Introduction to accounting principles and concepts; 
measurement of accounting income; preparation of 
financial statements; balance sheet classifications; 
depreciation; manufacturing statements. (Previously 
called Accounting IA) 


(2) FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING I! 


601-502X-61 Tuesdays6-9p.m 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September & 
16 January 

PREREQUISITE: Financial Accounting | 


A detailed review of the accounting for current and 
long term assets and liabilities, intangibles and sha- 
reholders’ equity; determination of accounting 
income and the treatment of prior period adjust- 
ments and extraordinary items; working capital and 
flow of funds; financial statement presentation; part- 
nerships. Current practices and the relevant CICA 
recommendations will be reviewed in terms of theo- 
retical concepts and principles. (Previously called 
Accounting II). 


(3) FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING Ill 


601-503X-71 Wednesdays 6-9p.m 
FEE: $57.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 


ning week of 12 September & 
16 January 
PREREQUISITE: — Financial Accounting II 


The underlying concepts and accounting treatment 
of intercorporate investments, business combina- 
tions, purchases and _ pooling of _ interests, 
including a detailed examination of the CICA 
recommendations. Reorganizations; valuation of 
business enterprises; branches - domestic & 
foreign; consignments; installment sales; estate 
and trust accounting. (Previously called 
Accounting Ill). 


(4) MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING | 


601-521X-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m. 

REE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September & 
16 January 

PREREQUISITE: — Financial Accounting |! 
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Introduction to cost accounting. Elements of cost; 
job order and process cost systems; budgeting: 
standard costs and analysis of variances; cost/ 
volume/profit relationships; variable costing; rele- 
vant costs. 


(5) AUDITING! 


601-531X-51 Mondays 6-9p.m. 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September & 
16 January 


PREREQUISITE: — Financial Accounting || 


An introduction to: the nature and purpose of audit- 
Ing, appointment, remuneration, powers, duties and 
responsibilities of an auditor; internal control; audit 
programs; financial statement presentation; proce- 
dures for verification of items in financial state- 
ments; audit reports. 


(6) TAXATION I 
(Not offered in January 1978) 


601-541X-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m. 
mass $57.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 


ning week of 12 September 
PREREQUISITE: Financial Accounting I! 


Basic principles of tax law; residence; meaning and 
computation of taxable income; computation of per- 
sonal tax; foreign tax credits; capital gains; partner- 
ships; trusts; administration and enforcement; case 
decisions; Revenue Department bulletins, circulars 
and rulings; appeals. 


(7) FINANCE | 


274-641X-51 Mondays 6-9 p.m. 
274-641X-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m. 
274-641X-81 Thursdays 6-9p.m. 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 


ning week of 12 September 
PREREQUISITE: Financial Accounting I! & 
Economic Analysis of Business 


An introduction to financial management and the 
role of finance, both within the firm and the econ- 
omy as a whole. The institutional framework of the 
firm is discussed, including legal forms, taxes, 
financing instruments and the capital markets. An 
introduction to the analytics of finance is presented 
including the pricing of financial instruments, simple 
models of capital market equilibrium, the financial 
structure of the firm, cost of capital, dividend policy, 
investment criteria for new capital spending propos- 
als, and working capital management. 


(8) DATA PROCESSING AND COMPUTERS 


273-631X-61 
273-631X-71 


Tuesdays 6 — 9 p.m. (Cobol) 
Wednesdays 6 - 9 p.m. 
(Cobol) 
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FEE: $57.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 


The course covers a variety of topics including com- 
puter concepts, programming systems, time-shar- 
ing, file organization and modern applications of the 
comptter. Instruction will be given in the use of one 
or more programming languages and students will 
be assigned problems involving actual use of the 
computer. 


Note: C.A. students are required to complete Cobol 
and NOT Fortran. 


(9) SURVEY OF BASIC MATHEMATICS 


277-674X-51 Mondays 6-9p.m. 

tee: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 


The first part of the course will be spent in an inten- 
sive review of basic mathematics including algebra, 
graphs, functions and logarithms. The last part of 
the course will introduce the student to calculus 
includng limits, functions of one variable, differenti- 
ation, integration and applications; and to matrix 
algebra including determinants and solutions of 
simultaneous linear equations. The material covered 
in this course will be adequate to enable students to 
follow the usual mathematical applications in busi- 
ness, economics, statistics and operations 
reseaich. 


(10) BASIC MANAGEMENT STATISTICS 


277-613X-51 Mondays6-9p.m 

277-613X-71/2 Wednesdays 6 -9 p.m 

277-613X-91 Fridays6-9p.m. 

FEE $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 

PREREQUISITE: College-entrance mathe- 

matics or Survey of Basic Mathematics 


Topics covered include: descriptive statistical analy- 
sis, common probability distributions (binominal, 
Poisson, normal), sampling procedures, sampling 
distributions, estimation, hypothesis testing, distri- 
bution-free procedures (tests of goodness of fit and 
independence), simple and multiple regression, 
correlation, one-way analysis of variance, classical 
time series analysis, Bayesian probability analysis 
The course stresses the use of computer programs 
as anaid in statistical analysis 


(11) ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT OF THE FIRM 


279-691X-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m. 
279-691X-71 Wednesdays 7-10p.m. 
(John Abbot College 
Kirkland Campus) 
279-691X-81/2 Thursdays 6-9 p.m. 
FEE: $57.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 


This course examines the main macro-economic 
mechanisms, i.e. income determination and the 
multiplier theory as well as fiscal policy; the level of 
investment, the demand for money and the rate of 
interest as well as the Canadian banking system 
and deposit creation; the general equilibrium of 
product and money markets, and monetary and 
fiscal policies; the dynamics of investment, the 
employment sector, and the price level and infla- 
tion; the balance of payments and _ international 
trade as well as methods of dealing with balance-of- 
payments disequilibria. 


(12) ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF BUSINESS 


279-692X-51 Mondays6-9p.m 
279-692X-71/2 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m 
FEE: $57.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 
PREREQUISITE: Basic Management Statis- 
tics 


This course is primarily devoted to demonstrating 
the applications of economic theory and methodol- 
ogy in solving business problems. The following 
topics are discussed in some detail: demand, prod- 
uction, cost analysis, pricing, growth, concentration, 
profitability, and resource allocation of the firm. 
Marketing and sales forecasting techniques are also 
introduced briefly, and attention is given to opportu- 
nities for the application of incremental analysis 


(13) LAW I 
601-551X-51 Mondays6-9p.m. 
FEE: $57.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September & 
16 January 


Sources and administration of law; the Canadian 
Constitution and the division of powers; the Quebec 
Civil Code comprising the law of persons, the law of 
property, obligations, contracts, sale, lease and 
hire, mandate, suretyship, hypothecs and prescrip- 
tion. 


(14) MANAGEMENT POLICY 


601-561X-71. Wednesday 6-9 p.m 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September & 
16 January 

PREREQUISITE: Financial Accounting || 


This is an integrating course which examines the 
theory of organizations, goals, behaviour of individ- 
uals and groups, organization structure and design. 
It looks also at the role of top management in the for- 
mulation and administration of policy. (Previously 
called Management I!) 
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(15) FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING IV 


602-604X-81 Thursdays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September & 
16 January 

PREREQUISITE: Level! 


Advanced topics in financial accounting including 
earnings per share; diversified operations reporting; 
foreign currency translation; statement of changes 
in financial position; shareholders’ equity — retained 
earnings, extraordinary items, prior period adjust- 
ments; financial statement presentation and foot- 
notes; interim reporting and subsequent events and 
contingencies; accounting for prospectuses, pen- 
sion costs and corporate income taxes; specialized 
accounting — financial institutions, fund, real estate, 
construction, lease, extractive industries and fran- 
chises. Detailed study of the relevant CICA and 
Canada Business Corporations Act requirements 
(Previously called Accounting IV) 


(16) MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING II 


602-622X-61 Tuesdays6-9p.m 

EEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September & 
16 January 

PREREQUISITE: Level 1 


This course continues the study of cost 
accounting and management control systems 
Particular topics in cost accounting include 
budgeting, standard costing, analysis of variance, 
cost-volume-profit relationships. Under manage- 
ment control systems such topics as responsibility 
accounting, divisional performance measurement, 
relevant. cost analysis, capital budgeting and 
decision theory are examined. The roles of 
decision theory, linear programming, network 
analysis and simulation are examined as they 
apply to Managerial Accounting. (Previously called 
Management Control Systems.) 


(17) ACCOUNTING CASE ANALYSIS 


602-628X-71 Wednesdays 6 p.m 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 sessions beginning week 
of 12 September & 16 Janu- 
ary 

PREREQUISITE: Financial Accounting IV 

and Auditing I! either completed or in progress. 


The objective of this course is to enable the student 
to apply his technical knowledge to complex 
accounting problems faced by the professional 
accountant. He will be required to interrelate the 
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knowledge obtained from the study of incividual 
subject areas in order to identify problems, enalyse 
data and formulate recommendations for action. 
Considerable emphasis will be placed on develop- 
ing the student's ability to communicate resuts to a 
client succinctly and coherently. 


(18) AUDITING II 


602-632X-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September & 
16 January 

PREREQUISITE: Level! 


This course is to continue the examination of the 
role of the attest auditor. The topics covered include 
professional practice, auditing standards, evalua- 
tion of internal control, audit techniques and proce- 
dures, and audit reporting 


(19) LAW Il 


602-652X-51 Mondays 6-9p.m. 

602-652X-81 Thursdays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September & 
16 January. 

PREREQUISITE: Level | 


This course examines the federal and provincal leg- 
islation governing corporations, bankruptcy and 
securities. The rights and responsibilities of the cor- 
poration, its shareholders, directors and officers are 
examined as well as the various requirements for 
changes to the corporation. The conditions ol bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency are examined as wellas the 
rights and responsibilities of the participants, partic- 
ularly the trustee. The requirements of the various 
security legislations are examined from the point of 
view of the professional accountant 


LEVEL Ill 


(20) FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING V 
(Not offered in January 1978) 


603-605X-61 Tuesdays6-9p.m 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 Septerrber 

PREREQUISITE: Level |! 


The theory underlying current Canadian accounting 
practice. Considerable emphasis will be givento the 
CICA accounting recommendations and exposure 
drafts, and to the current literature required dy the 
C.A. syllabus. Topics will include: Accounting princi- 
ples and conventions; financial reporting objectives 
and requirements; current and long term tangible 
and intangible assets and liabilities; intercorporate 
investments, business combinations, consolidations 
and goodwill; valuation and measurement of 
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income; general price-level and current value 
accounting; published forecasts and other current 
developments. 


(21) AUDITING III 
603-634Y-81 Thursdays 6-9p.m. 


FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 16 January 1978 

PREREQUISITE: Level ll 


This course examines special audit investigations 
and current auditing developments. Specific topics 
include: the management audit, prospectus assign- 
ments, feasibility studies, business valuations, fraud 
and bankruptcy investigations, insurance losses 
and financial forecasts 


(22) COMPUTER SYSTEMS-AUDIT & CONTROL 


603-638Y-71 Wednesdays 6-9p.m 

REE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 16 January 
1978. 

PREREQUISITE: Level l 


This course explores the changes in internal control 
and audit procedures required in a computer envi- 
ronment. As well as examining the control over 
computerized accounting systems, emphasis is 
placed upon the implementation of management 
control systems. Control verification procedures are 
examined as applied during the attest audit, and the 
use of the computer as an audit tool is explored. The 
student is expected to develop the expertise to per- 
form the attest audit and to serve as management 
adviser. (previously called Computers Il). 


(23) TAXATION Il (Not offered in January 1978) 


603-642X-51 Mondays6-9p.m 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September. 

PREREQUISITE: Level ll. 


Federal corporate taxation; computation of income, 
taxable income and tax; corporate distributions and 
reorganizations; deferred compensation; non-resi- 
dents and international; administration and enforce- 
ment. Federal and provincial sales taxes. 
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3.19 COURSE LIST BY 
EVENING & TIME 


MONDAY 6 p.m. 
5) Auditing | 
7) Finance | 
9) Survey of Basic Mathematics 


) 
) 
) 
) Basic Management Statistics 
) Economic Analysis of Business 
) Law! 

) Law Il (September Only) 

) Taxation Il (September Only) 


TUESDAY 6 p.m. 


Financial Accounting I! 

Managerial Accounting | 

Taxation | (September Only) 

Finance | 

Data Processing & Computers 

Economic Environment of the Firm 
Managerial Accounting || 

Financial Accounting V (September Only) 
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WEDNESDAY 6 p.m. 


Financial Accounting III 

Data Processing & Computers 
Basic Management Statistics 
Economic Environment of the Firm 
Economic Analysis of Business 
Management Policy 

Accounting Case Analysis 
Auditing II 

Computer Systems-Audit 

& Control (January Only) 
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THURSDAY 6 p.m. 


1) Financial Accounting | 

7) Finance | 

1) Economic Environment of the Firm 
5) Financial Accounting IV 

9) Lawll 

1) Auditing III (January Only) 
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MRS. J. HOLLANDER 
Program Co-ordinator 


392-4905 
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4.1 INTRODUCTION 


Courses in this section of the Announcement come 
under he headings of Occupational Preparation 
and Social Work. 


4.2 LIBRARIES 


All students registered in the Community Services 
Department have full library privileges at the 
McLenran Library upon presentation of their stu- 
dent cerd of admission and receipt of a Library 
Card. 


4.3 TIMETABLE 


A listing of instructors, textbooks, buildings and 
room numbers for all courses will be distributed at 
time of ‘egistration. Please ask for a copy 


4.4 REGULATIONS AND 
PROCEDURES 


Pleasesee General Information 


IT1S THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH STUDENT 
TO READ, UNDERSTAND AND ABIDE BY THE 
REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURES PRINTED 
IN THIS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


4.5 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


(1) INTRODUCTION TO DENTAL 


ASSISTING 
640-101Z-61 Tuesday 7-9p.m. 
FEE: $155.00 


DURATION: 25 lectures (50 hours) begin- 
ning 20 September 
PREREQUISITE: — High School Matriculation 


This lecture series is introductory in nature and 
assum3s no experience on the part of the student. 
Chairsde assisting, some responsibilities for 
assisting the dental specialist, home care patient 
educaion and the proper handling and care of 
instruments will be taught. 


(2) MEDICAL SECRETARIES 


640-102Z-61 Tuesdays6-8p.m 

640-102Z-81  Thursdays6-8p.m. 

FEE: $135.00 

CURATION: 25 lectures (50 hours) begin- 
ning week of 19 September 

FREREQUISITE: High School Matriculation, 

£ecretarial training 


First hour — basic anatomy and physiology by a 
qualifizd medical practitioner. Second hour — medi- 
cal oflice procedure with emphasis on medical ter- 
minolegy. Considerable homework is required. 
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(3) LEGAL SECRETARIES 


640-103X-61 Tuesdays6-8 p.m. 

FEE; $65.00 

DURATION: 12 lectures (24 hours) begin- 
ning 20 September 

PREREQUISITE: High School Matriculation, 

Secretarial training 


This course is designed to give secretaries working 
in a law firm and those who wish to obtain a legal 
background and introduction to basic legal con- 
cepts applicable in Canada and the Province of 
Quebec, including an introduction to the substantive 
law and basic rules of civil procedure 


(4) ADVANCED LEGAL SECRETARIES 


640-203Y-61 Tuesdays 6-8p.m. 

FEE: $65.00 

DURATION: 12 lectures (24 hours) begin- 
ning 17 January 

PREREQUISITE: Introductory course 


This course is designed to complement the intro- 
ductory course with more emphasis placed on the 
rules of civil procedure and instruction in the draft- 
ing of various civil and corporate forms commonly 
used in law firms. 


(5) FUNCTIONAL FRENCH FOR SOCIAL 


WORKERS 

646-301X-61 Tuesdays6-—8p.m. 

FEE: $75.00 

DURATION: 12 sessions (24 hours) begin- 


ning 20 September 


The purpose of this course is to facilitate communi- 
cation between Anglophone social workers and the 
Francophone community. Instruction will be mainly 
in the form of discussions on matters pertaining to 
Social Work practice. Class Limited. 


(6) METHODS OF COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


646-406X-76 Wednesdays 8- 10 p.m. 

FEE: $75.00 

DURATION: 12 lectures (24 hours) begin- 
ning 21 September 


This course is designed to develop an under- 
standing of the organizing process and to enrich 
the student's repertoire of direct organizing skills. 
Emphasis is on community organization process, 
organizing strategy, leadership development and 
the integration of community organization theory 
and practice. 


(7) ISSUES IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


DELIVERY 
646-405Y 76 Wednesdays 8 - 10 p.m. 
FEE $75.00 


DURATION: 12 lectures (24 hours) begin- 
ning 18 January 


The aim of this course is to develop an understand- 
ing of issues in service delivery with particular 
emphasis on citizen participation, use of para-pro- 
fessionals, designing neighbourhood councils, 
agency accountability etc. Planning theory, neigh- 
bourhood assessment and planning process are 
some of the issues to be addressed 


(8) AFTER BASIC SKILLS 


646-407X-02 Tuesdays 4:30-6:30 p.m 

REE: $75.00 

DURATION: 12 lecture/discussions (24 
hours) beginning 20 Septem- 
ber 


The goal of this course is to improve the creative 
skills of the social worker. It will provide an opportu- 
nity to assess one's own skills and working situation 
in order to put them together in the most effective 
way. How to present a case to supervisors, doctors, 
school principals, multi-disciplinary teams etc., what 
to include and/or omit, how to work within the sys- 
tem and other problems will be discussed 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


4.6 TIMETABLE - COMMUNITY 


SERVICES 
TUESDAY 
4:30 - 6:30 
(8) 646-407X-02 After Basic Skills 


6:00 - 8:00 

(2) 640-1022-61 
(3) 640-103X-61 
(4) 640-203Y-61 
(5) 646-301X-61 
7:00 - 9:00 

(1) 640-1012-61 


WEDNESDAY 
8:00 — 10:00 
(6) 646-406X-76 


(7) 646-405Y-76 
THURSDAY 
6:00 — 8:00 
(2) 640-102Z-81 


Medical Secretaries 

Legal Secretaries 

Advanced Legal Secretaries 
Functional French for Social 
Workers 


Introduction to Dental Assist- 
ing 


Methods of Community 
Organization 

Issues in Social Service Deliv- 
ery 


Medical Secretaries 
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PROFESSOR R. BOULIANNE 


Associate Director 


392-4757 
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5.1 INTRODUCTION 


PROGRAMS FOR THE PROFESSIONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF TEACHERS 


The Education Department of the Centre for Contin 
uing Education offers courses in the following pro- 
grams: Bachelor of Education for Certified Teachers 
(Elementary Education); Quebec Diploma in Special 
Education; Quebec Diploma in Reading Instruction 
Quebec Educational Media Diploma; Quebec Kin- 
dergarten Diploma; Certificate in Second Language 
Teaching; Teacher Certification Program 

These programs meet the Provincial standards in 
regard to the up-grading of teacher classification 
(Regulation 5). Therefore teachers who register for 
courses and wish to have them considered for pur- 
poses of scolarité are advised to apply for admis- 
sion to one of these programs 

For application forms apply to 


The Student Affairs Office 
McGill Faculty of Education 
3700 McTavish 

Montreal, PQ 

H3A 1¥2 

392-8899 


5.2 INFORMATION 


REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURES 


Itis the responsibility of each student to read, under- 
stand, and abide by the regulations and procedures 
printed in this booklet. Please see General Informa- 
tion. 


5.2.1 REGISTRATION 


LOCATION: Strathcona Hall, 772 Sherbrooke St. 
West, Room 108. Students are encouraged to regis- 
ter for both Fall and Winter Session courses in Edu- 
cation prior to 2 September. 


4 July to Monday — Thursday 
25 August 10 am-—3pm 


29 Augustto Monday — Friday 9am -8 pm 
2 September 


3 October to Monday — Thursday 
1December 10am-3pm 


21 November to Monday — Thursday 
24 November 12 noon-—6:30 pm 


25 November Friday 12 noon-—4 pm 


3 January to Tuesday -Friday 9am-8 pm 
6 January 


16 January to Monday — Thursday 
3March 10am-3pm 
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5.2.2 FEES 


Fees for Fall Session courses are payable on the 
date of registration, but arrangements may be made 
for payment of Winter Session courses. Personal 
cheques and money orders are acceptable and 
should be made payable to McGill University. 
Students registered with the Faculty of Education 
will be required to pay $57.00 for a 3 credit course 
and $114.00 for a 6 credit course. 
PLEASE READ CAREFULLY THE SECTION 
CONCERNING WITHDRAWALS AND TRANS- 
FERS FROM COURSES OR COURSE SEC- 
TIONS. 


5.2.3 LIBRARIES 


Library privileges are available to all students regis- 
tered in the Education Department of the Centre for 
Continuing Education in the following Libraries. 


1) Education Library 
Faculty of Education 
3700 McTavish Street 


2) McLennan Library 
McGill Campus 


Students requiring the services of McLennan 
Library must first obtain a library card. This will be 
issued upon presentation of your Centre for Contin- 
uing Education Student Card of Admission. For fur- 
ther information, please call 392-4936. 


5.2.4 CURRICULUM LAB 


The materials in the Curriculum Lab may be used in 
the Curriculum Lab but they are not available on 4 
loan basis for evening students. 


5.2.5 GRADING SYSTEMS 


Courses are graded either by letter grades or in 
percent, with the following correspondences: 
A(80-100%), B(65-79%), C(55-64%), D(45-54%), 
F(0-44%). Grades A, B, © are termed satisfactory 
passes, D is a conditional pass, and F is a failure. 
For further details see Section 3 of the General 
Information. 


5.2.6 SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


It should be noted that supplemental examinations 
are not necessarily available in all courses and that 
in fact no supplemental examinations are offered in 
Art, Music, Second Languages and Reading. It is 
therefore the student's responsibility to check with 
the individual instructors to ascertain whether or not 
supplementals will be available. 

lf a student fails a course or obtains a conditional 
pass (45-54%), he may be permitted to sit a supple- 
mental, repeat the course OF substitute another 
course. It should be emphasized that these privi- 
leges are within the discretion of the Committee on 
Admission, Standing and Promotion. If permission is 
granted, the student must normally clear the failure 


or conditional pass within 16 months of terminating 
the original course. In order to be eligible to write a 
supplemental examination, the candidate must 
apply in writing to the Associate Director and attach 
an examination fee of $20.00 


5.2.7. TIMETABLE 


A listing of instructors, building and room numbers 
for all courses will be available by September. 
Please obtain a copy from the Centre 

An evaluation process will be conducted in all 
courses. Students who do not wish to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity are not obliged to do so 


5.3 EDUCATION CALENDAR 


Monday 4 July Open registration for Fall and 
Winter courses in Education 
Programs begins. For further 
details see registration on 
page 7 


Monday 12 Courses commence in Educa- 
September tion Programs 


Monday 19 Courses commence in Special 
September Education Program 


Monday 5 Courses commence in Special 
December. Education Program 2nd Term 


Thursday 15 Dec Final lecture of classes in Edu- 
cation 


Monday 9 Courses commence in Educa- 
January tion Programs 


Monday 6 March Courses commence in Special 
Education Program 3rd Term 


Thursday 27 April Final lecture of classes in Edu- 
cation 


Thursday 6 May _ Final lecture of classes in Edu- 
cational Media and Special 
Education Programs 


5.4 COURSE NUMBER 


The first digits of the course number are used to 
designate the department or teaching unit from 
which the course originates. The code used is as 
follows: 


412 —Counsellor Education 

414 — Educational Psychology & Sociology 
414 — Special Education 

415 —Catholic Studies 

417 - Education in Science 

426 — Education in Art 

427 — Education in English 

427 - Reading 

428 — Education in Mathematics 
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429 + Education in Music 

431 —Education in Second Languages 
432 — Educational Media 

434 — Physical Education 

435 — Student Teaching 


5.5 PROGRAMS 


5.5.1 BACHELOR OF EDUCATION FOR 
CERTIFIED TEACHERS 


(Elementary Education) 


This 90 credit B.Ed. degree was designed for teach- 
ers who are certified to teach in elementary schools 
and who wish to upgrade their qualifications and 
scolarité to degree status. Candidates may transfer 
a maximum of 30 credits from other institutions. This 
program is available on a part-time as well as ona 
full-time basis 

The program combines academic and profes- 
sional courses. Candidates may satisfy the profes- 
sional requirements of the degree by concurrently 
following a 30 credit diploma program in Special 
Education, Reading, Educational Media, Kindergar- 
ten, or Second Language Teaching. These diploma 
programs are described below 

The admission requirements are: Quebec teacher 
Certification or its equivalent; a minimum of 13 years 
of schooling 

Candidates enrolled in this 90 credit program 
must complete course work within the following 
general pattern 


1. Thirty (30) academic credits in five (5) subject 
areas relevant to elementary education: 12 
credits in one subject; 9 credits in a second 
subject; 3 credits in each of three other subject 
areas. (viz: Art, English, French, Mathematics, 
Music, Physical Education, Science, Social 
Studies, Religion) 


2. Fifteen (15) credits of academic electives cho- 
sen in consultation with departmental adviser. 


1<s) 


Fifteen (15) credits as free electives (courses 
selected by candidate after consultation with 
departmental adviser) 


4. Thirty (30) credits in a prescribed ‘education 
package” as prepared by the Faculty of Educa- 
tion. At the present time, these packages are 
available in Reading, Kindergarten, Special 
Education, Educational Media, and Second 
Language Teaching as described below. 

or 
Fifteen (15) credits as selected by the 
candidate and fifteen (15) education credits 
as determined by the Department of 
Elementary Education 
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Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from the office of: 


Senior Adviser, B.Ed. (Cert. Teach.) 
Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montréal, Québec H3A 1Y2 
392-887 1. 


5.5.2 QUEBEC DIPLOMA IN SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


The Diploma in Special Education is required by 
teachers wishing to work with children who have 
learning and/or behavioural problems and who 
have been classified as exceptional children for 
Ministry of Education purposes. However, courses 
leading to the diploma have been found useful also 
to ‘regular’ class teachers interested in children 
with learning and/or behavioural problems or phys- 
ical handicaps. 

Teachers having a degree, a diploma in Special 
Education and a clinical experience are qualified 
under present regulations to teach in a “free-flow” 
situation. 

All eligible candidates may follow this diploma 
program concurrently as part of the B.Ed. for Cer- 
tified Teachers. 

The admission requirements are: a_ teacher 
authorization (Permit, Diploma, P.T.A., etc.) from the 
Quebec Ministry of Education; a recommendation 
from a school principal or Special Education Direc- 
tor who has the most recent knowledge of the teach- 
er’'s competence 

Students not intending to work for the Diploma 
may take any courses for which they have an appro- 
priate background of training and experience. How- 
ever, priority will be given to teachers who have 
been appointed already to a Special Education 
assignment. 

Candidates for the Diploma must take courses 
414-340, 414-341, 414-342, 414-343, 414-344, 
414-440, 414-441, 414-442 and two of 414-443, 
414-444, 414-445, 414-446. 

Beginning candidates should take 414-340, 414- 
341, 414-342, and 414-343 before attempting any 
other courses. 

Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from: 


Special Education Office 
Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish 

Montréal, Québec H3A 1Y¥2 
392-8809 


5.5.3 QUEBEC DIPLOMA IN READING 
INSTRUCTION 


The Diploma in Reading Instruction is a 30-credit 
program which consists of a sequence of ten 
courses. This diploma program is intended to train 
practicing teachers in more effective developmental 
and corrective teaching of reading. 
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This program must be completed within five (5) 
years, that is, no course will be counted if it was 
completed more than five years before the comple- 
tion of the last course which is to be counted toward 
the diploma 

All eligible candidates may follow this diploma 
program concurrently as part of the B.Ed. for Cer- 
tified Teachers. 

The admission requirements are: transcripts 
showing prior collegial studies; evidence of suc- 
cessful teaching experience, a recommendation 
from a school principal 

Candidates must take seven compulsory and 
three elective courses. The compulsory courses 
are: either 427-223 and 427-233 or 427-233 and 
427-523: the corrective reading courses 427-224 
and 427-234 or 427-234 and 427-577 (reading 
instruction courses at the same level is a prerequi- 
site for a corrective reading course); either 427-344 
or 427-345; 427-533 and 427-576. The remaining 
three courses in the diploma sequence are to be 
elected by the student with the advice and consent 
of reading faculty members. 

Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from: 


The Director, Reading Centre, 
Faculty of Education, 

3700 McTavish Street, 
Montréal, Québec H3A 1¥2 
392-8888 


5.5.4 QUEBEC EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
DIPLOMA 


The Educational Media program is a 30 credit pro- 
gram for Quebec certified teachers leading to the 
Quebec Educational Media diploma. It is designed 
to provide media communication skills to classroom 
teachers, developers of instructional materials, 
media coordinators and others interested in the 
design, production, evaluation, utilization and 
administration of instructional media. 

The courses are offered in the evening and in 
the summer by the Educational Media Centre of 
the Faculty of Education. Students enrolled in the 
program are given access to the television, film, 
photography and other audio-visual facilities of the 
Centre for the production and presentation of 
instructional materials. 

All eligible candidates may follow this diploma 
program concurrently as part of the B.Ed. for Cer- 
tified Teachers. 

The admission requirement is a teaching authori- 
zation (Permit, Diploma, P.T.A. etc.,) from the Que- 
bec Ministry of Education. 

Media courses are open to non-diploma students 
but priority is given to Media diploma students In 
limited registration courses. 

Candidates for the diploma must take 432-204, 
432-209 and 432-405 and a minimum of 12 credits 
from 432-205, 432-303, 432-304, 432-306, 432- 
309, 432-403, 432-404, 432-406, 432-409, 432- 
440, 432-470. A maximum of six credits from 


approved courses in other programs may be taken 
with the advice and consent of the program director. 

Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from: 


The Director, Educational Media Centre 
Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, Quebec H3A 1Y2 

392-8876 


5.5.5. QUEBEC KINDERGARTEN DIPLOMA 


This Diploma Program is designed for certified ele- 
mentary school teachers who wish to become Kin- 
dergarten Specialists. This 30-credit program 
includes courses in Child Development, Art, Music, 
Creative Movement and Dramatics, Teaching 
Methods and Materials for children of the 5-8 age 
group 

All eligible candidates may follow this program 
concurrently as part of the B.Ed. for Certified Teach- 
ers. 

The admission requirements are: Quebec teacher 
certification or its equivalent; at least 13 years of 
schooling 

Candidates must take the following seven com- 
pulsory courses: 414-214 (6 credits), 414-314, 427- 
328, 427-327, 433-312, 429-212, and 426-322. Six 
credits may be selected, in consultation with a 
departmental adviser, from the following courses: 
414-340, 414-341, 414-342, 414-440, 414-441, 
414-442, 414-443, 427-223, 427-224 

Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from: 


Program Director 
Kindergarten Diploma 
Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 1Y2 
392-8898 


5.5.6 CERTIFICATE IN SECOND LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


This 30-credit program is open to certified teachers 
who wish to specialize in the teaching of French as 
a second language. Applicants will be assessed on 
their oral and written proficiency in the language 
concerned. 

Compulsory courses (18 credits) include an 
academic language or literature course, two 
professional courses in teaching methods and 
applied linguistics, and a year-round practicum to 
be taken when all other course work is 
completed 

Four elective courses (12 credits) deal with 
applications of psycholinguistics, sociolinguistics, 
evaluation, technology, etc. to second language 
teaching. 

All eligible candidates may follow this program 
concurrently as part of the B.Ed. for Certified Teach- 
ers. 
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Anyone interested in beginning or pursuing 
courses leading to this Certificate should contact 
the Department of Education in Second Languages 
(392-8863) 

Candidates who wish to benefit from the financial 
advantages provided through the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for this program are advised to contact their 
local school authorities for information on proce- 
dures to be followed. 

Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from the office of: 


The Chairman, 

Department of Education in Second Languages, 
Faculty of Education, 

3700 McTavish Street, 

Montreal, Quebec H3A 1Y2 

392-8863 or 8861 


5.5.7 TEACHER CERTIFICATION PROGRAM 


This program of psycho-pedagogy was inaugurated 
at the request of the Ministry of Education of Quebec 
to serve the needs of uncertified teachers who are 
currently teaching in the school system. 

The admission requirements are: a currently valid 
Quebec Provincial Teaching Authorization; a con- 
tract to teach full time in a recognized institution. 

Candidates must complete 30 credits of course 
work selected in consultation with a program 
adviser according to the following pattern: an 
appropriate psychology (3 credits); Quebec Educa- 
tion, including School Law (3 credits); a subject 
methodology (3 credits); supportive teaching strate- 
gies or second subject methodology (3 credits); 
field experience (6 credits); educational theory or 
teaching strategy electives (12 credits). 

Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from 


Senior Adviser, Part Time Programs 
Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish 

Montreal, P.Q. H3A 1Y2 

392-8871 


5.5.8 CERTIFICATE IN MORAL AND RELI- 
GIOUS FORMATION 


A 30-credit program in Moral and Religious Forma- 
tion has been designed and is awaiting university 
approval 

Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from: 


Program Director, 

Certificate in Moral and Religious Formation, 
Faculty of Education, 

3700 McTavish Street, 

Montreal, P.Q. H3A 1¥2 

392-8810 

392-8811 
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5.6 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


PLEASE NOTE: 

Senate approval is pending for courses desig- 
nated by a (fT) 

Unless otherwise indicated courses are held on 
the McGill Campus. 


ACADEMIC COURSES ARE DESIGNATED IN 
THE COURSE LIST BY A ¥ THE COURSE 
TITLES. 


114-CLASSICS 


GREEK CIVILIZATION - PART | (FROM ITS 
BEGINNINGS TO THE PERSIAN WARS) (3 cred- 
its) 
114-200X-51 Monday; 6 - 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 12 5eptember 
DURATION: 13 weeks (26 hours) plus 
modularinstructional periods 


A survey of Greek civilization from its beginnings In 
the Bronze Age down through the Persian Wars, 
including art and architectur erchitecture, literature, 
philosophy and religion, archaeology and history 
This and 114-202Y are compénion courses but may 
be taken separately. Both should be of interest to 
travellers to Greece. 


GREEK CIVILIZATION - PART II (FIFTH CEN- 
TURY B.C. AND LATER) (3 credits) 


114-202Y-51 Mondays 6 - 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 16 January 

DURATION: 13 weeks (26 hours) plus 
modular instructional periods 


A survey of Greek civilization of the 5th century B.C 
including art and architecture, drama, philosophy 
and religion, archaeology and history. See preced- 
ing course. 


INTRODUCTION TO GREEK MYTHOLOGY (3 
credits) 


114-203X-71 Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m. 
beginning 14 September 
DURATION: 13 weexs (26 hours) 


A survey of the myths and legends of Ancient 
Greece. 


ROMAN LITERATURE AND SOCIETY (3 credits) 


114-208Y-71 Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m. 
beginnng 18 January 
DURATION: 13 weexs (26 hours) 


Life and Society in the Roman Empire as reflected in 
contemporary authors of varying genres (epic, his- 
tory, philosophy, satire and the novel). This course 
will examine various aspects of Roman social life 
during the first two centuries of the Empire. Topics 
to be discussed include socal structure and class, 
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education and learning, religion and superstition, 
relaxation and amusement, and city and country life. 


260 - RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


WORLD RELIGIONS - | (3 credits) 


260-252X-81 Thursdays 6 — 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 15 September 
DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) 


Introduction to the study of religion and considera- 
tion of origins, scriptures and philosophies of Hin- 
duism and Buddhism. Sources and methods for the 
teaching of religion; also for general interest. 


WORLD RELIGIONS - Ii (3 credits) 


260-253Y-81 Thursdays 6 - 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 19 January 
DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) 


Religious traditions of Islam and the Far East. 
Sources and methods for the teaching of religion; 
also for general interest. 


SCIENCE, RELIGION AND REVOLUTION (3 
credits) 


260-441Y-71 Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m. 
beginning 18 January 
DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) 


A critical examination of the writings of Thomas 
Kuhn, D.Z. Phillips and Gustavo Gutierrez 3 modern 
interpreters of science, religion and the changes in 
society, in order to gain some critical understanding 
of these institutions 


MORAL ISSUES TODAY (3 credits) 


260-471X-71 Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m. 
beginning 14 September 
DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) 


Contemporary moral issues such as Abortion and 
Pornography, Civil Disobedience, Euthanasia and 
and Behaviour Modification among others, intro- 
duced in a lecture followed by discussion. Emphasis 
will be placed upon the multiplicity of responses to 
the individual issues possible within the Judaeo- 
Christian context. 


412 - COUNSELLOR EDUCATION 


GROUP PROCESSES (3 credits) 


412-304X-61 Tuesdays 7 - 10 p.m. begin- 
ning 20 September 

DURATION: 13 weeks (39 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 14 students 


This course is intended to make the student familiar 
with group organization and operation as it relates 
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to the schools. Interpretation of group interaction 
and typical roles played by members in groups. 


414 - EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY AND 
SOCIOLOGY 


SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION - AN OVERVIEW 
(3 credits) 


414-205X-71 Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m 
beginning 21 September 
DURATION: 13 weeks (30 hours) 


An introductory course, designed to present stu- 
dents with a broad sociological perspective from 
which to view education and to provide background 
for subsequent courses in the sociology of educa- 
tion 


ADOLESCENCE AND THE PROCESS OF EDU- 
CATION (3 credits) 


414-377Y-81 Thursdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin 
ning 8 December 


DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


Development of personality and social behaviour in 
adolescence. Problems relating to self-concept, 
academic achievement, relationships with others, 
and development of values in a changing culture 
Some attention to current criticisms of the school as 
an agency involved in adolescent development 


PSYCHOLOGY AND INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN 
(3 credits) 


414-492X-61 Tuesdays 6 - 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 21 September 


DURATION: 13weeks (30 hours) 


This course draws on the fields of learning theory, 
developmental psychology, and measurement to 
focus on the tasks of constructing instructional 
materials. Areas to be considered include behaviour 
analysis, concept formation, and test construction 


SEMINAR IN SPECIAL TOPICS (3 credits) 


414-495Y-71 Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m. 
beginning 11 January 


DURATION: 15 weeks (30 hours) 


The content of the seminar will vary from year to 
year and will be announced prior to registration. The 
seminar may be given by a single instructor or by a 
group, as the occasion warrants. Permission must 
be obtained from the department before registration 


EDUCATION 


414 - SPECIAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN (3 
credits) 


414-340X-81/2 Thursdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 22 September 

414-340X-83 Thursdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 22 September 

414-340X-64 Tuesdays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 20 September 
PSBGM — Herbert Symonds 
School 

DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


Introduction to the education of exceptional 
children; characteristics, classification, needs of 
exceptional children developmental and correc- 
tive programs; areas of current research. 


GENERAL METHODS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 
(3 credits) 


414-341Y-81/ Thursdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
2/3 ning 8 December 
414-341Y-64 Tuesdays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 6 December 
PSBGM — Herbert Symonds 
School 
DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


Class organization, teaching methods, assessments 
of educational level, setting objectives, grouping, 
individual programmng, and reporting. 


ORGANIZATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS (3credts) 


414-342Y-81/ Thursdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
2/3 ning 9 March 
414-342Y-64 Tuesdays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 7 March 
PSBGM - Herbert Symonds 
School 
DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


Needs of EMR, slowlearning and emotionally dis- 
turbed children; chaacteristics, school programs, 
evaluation of progress, integration into the commu- 
nity. 


INTRODUCTION TO DIAGNOSIS AND ASSESS- 
MENT (3 credits) 


414-343X-61/ Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
2/3 ning 20 September 
414-343X-84 Thursdays 4:30 — 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 22 September 
PSBGM — Herbert Symonds 
School 
DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


Principles and procedures in the evaluation of pupil 
growth and achieverent. Emphasis on the use and 
interpretation of tess to be given by the class 
teacher. 
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PRACTICUM IN DIAGNOSIS AND ASSESSMENT 
(3 credits) 


414-344Y-81/2 Thursdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 8 December 

Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 7 March 

Thursdays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m 
beginning 9 March 

PSBGM -— Herbert Symonds 
School 

10 weeks (30 hours) 


414-344Y-63 


414-344Y-84 


DURATION: 


A supervised practicum in the use of various tests 
and measures in learning problems of children ; 
developing prescriptive teaching programs. (Prere- 
quisite: 414-343.) 


COGNITIVE AND PSYCHOMOTOR PROBLEMS 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN (3 credits) 


414-440X-61/2 Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 20 September 
Thursdays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 22 September 
PSBGM —- Herbert Symonds 
School 

Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 6 December 

10 weeks (30 hours) 


414-440X-83 


414-440Y-61 


DURATION: 


Teaching methods appropriate to individual and 
small group instruction to overcome a variety of 
learning problems. Emphasis on perceptual difficul- 
ties. (prerequisite: 414-341 & 414-342) 


BEHAVIOURAL PROBLEMS OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN (3 credits) 


414-441X-81/2 Thursdays 6 — 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 22 September 

Tuesdays 4:30 7:30 p.m 
beginning 6 December 
PSBGM —- Herbert Symonds 
School 

Tuesdays 6 — 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 7 March 

10 weeks (30 hours) 


414-441Y-61 


414-441Y-62 


DURATION: 


Teaching methods appropriate to the needs of 
pupils with emotional and behaviour problems 
Methods presented will include modification tech- 
niques. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING PROBLEMS (3 
credits) 


414-442X-61 


Tuesdays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m 
beginning 20 September 
PSBGM — Herbert Symonds 
School 

Tuesdays 6 — 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 6 December 
414-442Y-82/3 Thursdays 6 — 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 9 March 

10 weeks (30 hours) 


414-442Y-61 


DURATION: 


The Learning Process: personality development; 
perceptual dysfunction, behaviour disorders and 
other handicapping conditions related to learning 


SCHOOL-HOME-COMMUNITY RELATIONS IN 
SPECIAL EDUCATION (3 credits) 


414-443X-71 Wednesdays 6 - 9 p.m. 
beginning 21 September 
Wednesdays 4:30 — 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 7 December 
PSBGM —- Herbert Symonds 
School 

Wednesday 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 8 March 

10 weeks (30 hours) 


414-443Y-71 


414-443Y-72 


DURATION: 


Influence of home and community on the child, 
teacher-parent interviews, reporting, co-operation 
with hospital clinics, other professionals, etc. 


MATERIALS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION (3 cred- 
its) 

414-444Y-71/2 Wednesdays 6 - 9 p.m. 
beginning 7 December 
Wednesdays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 8 March 
PSBGM — Herbert Symonds 
School 
10 weeks (30 hours) 


414-444Y-73 


DURATION: 


A critical examination of materials available for spe- 
cial education programs, commercial and teacher- 
made materials; the application of A-V techniques to 
Special Education 


VOCATIONAL HABILITATION OF EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN (3 credits) 


414-445Y-71 Wednesdays 6 - 9 p.m. 
beginning 8 March 


DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


Vocational requirements of non-academic children, 
vocational preparation as a responsibility of the spe- 
cial class teacher, placement services, follow-up. 


SPECIAL TOPIC: CULTURALLY DISADVAN- 
TAGED (3 credits) 


414-446X-71 Wednesdays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 21 September 


PSBGM -— Herbert Symonds 


SPECIAL TOPIC: INDIVIDUALIZED PROGRAMS 
(3 credits) 


414-446Y-71/2 Wednesdays 6 - 9 P.M. 
beginning 7 December 


SPECIAL TOPIC: GIFTED (3 credits) 


414-446Y-73 Wednesdays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 8 March 
PSBGM - Herbert Symonds 
School 
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SPECIAL TOPIC: BEHAVIOUR MODIFICATION 
(3 credits) 


414-446Y-84 Thursdays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 9 March 
PSBGM - Herbert Symonds 
School 

DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


A seminar or workshop approach to selected topics 
in the field of Special Education. Examples of possi 
ble topics include Language Development, Educa- 
ble Retarded Adolescents, and Behaviour Modifica- 
tion 


415 - Catholic Studies 


IN SEARCH OF MAN (3 credits) 


415-208Y-61 Tuesdays 8 — 10 p.m. begin- 
ning 10 January 
DURATION: 15 weeks (30 hours) 


An exploration of man's place in the world: his role 
as a knower; his dynamic responses to his environ- 
ment; his ultimate nature as a human person 


GUIDE TO READING THE BIBLE (3 credits) 


415-290X-61 Tuesdays 8 - 10 p.m. begin- 
ning 13 September 
DURATION: 14 weeks (30 hours) 


A basic introduction to the Judaeo-Christian Scrip- 
tures with the emphasis upon reading and existen- 
tial interpretation. 


RELIGIOUS RESPONSE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL (3 credits) 


415-341Y-61 Tuesdays 6 - 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 10 January 
DURATION: 15 weeks (30 hours) 


In harmony with the discoveries of developmental 
religious and moral phases in the life of the elemen- 
tary school child, this course explores developing 
programs and procedures in the elementary school 


VARIETIES OF CHRISTIAN WITNESS (3 credits) 
415-397X-61 Tuesdays 6 - 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 13 September 
DURATION: 14 weeks (30 hours) 


An exploration of divergent paths of Christian Wit- 
ness as exemplified in the lives and writings of 
Thomas Merton, contemplative-critic, and Teihard 
de Chardin, philosopher-scientist. 


EDUCATION 


417 - Education in Science 


BACKGROUND SCIENCE FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS (3 credits) 


417-241Y-51 Mondays 6:30 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 9 January 
DURATION: 12 weeks (30 hours) 


RESTRICTION: Maximum 25 students 


This course presents science as a means of explor- 
ing and explaining our environment. A study of 
some of the fundamental concepts common to most 
elementary programs — an elective 


CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCIENCE (3 credits) 


417-442X-51 Mondays 6:30 -9 p.m. begin- 
ning 12 September 
DURATION: 12 weeks (30 hours) 


RESTRICTION: Maximum 25 students 


A survey of modern curricula and teaching strate- 
gies in use at the elementary school levels and the 
design of suitable exploratory activities using simple 
equipment to give children some appreciation of the 
nature of science. 


426 — Education in Art 


STUDIO ART - DRAWING (3 credits) 


426-204X-61 Tuesdays 7 - 10 p.m. begin- 
ning 11 October 

426-204Y-61 Tuesdays 7 - 10 p.m. begin- 
ning 10 January 

DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


Development of sound draughtsmanship; explora- 
tion of various forms of graphic expression; various 
media 


STUDIO ART - PAINTING (3 credits) 


426-205X-81 Thursdays 7 - 10 p.m. begin- 
ning 13 October 

426-205Y-81 Thursdays 7 - 10 p.m begin- 
ning 12 January 

DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


An investigation of media, tools, techniques prima- 
rily through studies of natural forms, the human 
figure. 


GRAPHICS | (3 credits) 


426-206X-51 Mondays 6 — 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 19 September 

426-206Y-51 Mondays 6 — 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 16 January 

DURATION: 12 weeks (36 hours) 


RESTRICTION: Maximum 12 students 


NOTE: The Monday and Tuesday night graphics 
classes will be held as workshops. Each 
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student will work at his or her own appropri- 
ate level and no student will be permitted to 
register for more than one level at a time. 
Priority will be given on Monday nights to 
Graphics | level students, but, numbers per- 
mitting, students at other levels may also 
join this class. Students at any level may 
join the Tuesday night workshop up to a 
maximum of 12 students. 

An introduction to some graphic media; mono- 
prints; collagraphy, linocuts, woodcuts, etc. A prac- 
tical study of the various elementary processes 
Exhibition of students’ work required at the end of 
the course. 


GRAPHICS II (3 credits) 


426-207X-61 Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 27 September 

426-207Y-61 Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 17 January 

DURATION: 12 weeks (36 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 12 students 


Graphics ll, Ill, IV, V, VI will be a combined work- 
shop with a total of 12 students. See 426-206, 
NOTE. 

A study in further graphic media techniques. 
These may include line engraving, dry point, relief, 
etching, intaglio, and related processes. Exhibition 
of students’ work required at the end of the course. 


GRAPHICS lil (3 credits) 


426-394X-61 Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 27 September 

426-394Y-61 Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 17 January 

DURATION: 12 weeks (36 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 12 students 


Graphics Hl, Ill, IV, V, VI will be a combined work- 
shop with a total of 12 students. See 426-206, 
NOTE. 

A continuation in studies of graphic techniques. 
These may include variations on previous learned 
techniques, silk screen, viscosity printing, multiple 
plate work, etc. Exhibition at the end of the course is 
required. 


GRAPHICS IV (3 credits) 


426-395X-61 Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 27 September 

426-395Y-61 Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 17 January 

DURATION: 12 weeks (36 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 12 students 


Graphics ll, Ill, IV, V, VI will be a combined work- 
shop with a total of 12 students. See 426-206, 
NOTE. 

A more advanced study of various graphic media 
The student will be expected to be familiar with the 
standard processes studied in the preceding 
courses. At this stage the student should begin to 
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concentrate on developing a personal style, incor- 
porating the necessary techniques to make his per- 
sonal statement. 


GRAPHICS V (3 credits) 


426-494X-61 Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 27 September 

426-494Y-61 Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 17 January 

DURATION: 12 weeks (36 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 12 students 


Graphics ll, Ill, lV, V, VI will be a combined work- 
shop with a total of 12 students. See 426-206, 
NOTE 

An extension of skills learned in Graphics | - IV. 
Techniques explored may be engraving, silk 
screen, relief, intaglio, collagraphy, dry point, com- 
bination printing. The student will be expected to 
explore those areas which most closely correspond 
to his particular graphics style. An exhibition of stu- 
dents’ work is required at the end of the course. 


GRAPHICS VI (3 credits) 


426-495X-61 Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 27 September 

426-495Y-61 Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 17 January 

DURATION: 12 weeks (36 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 12 students 


Graphics Il, Ill, IV, V, VI will be a combined work- 
shop with a total of 12 students. See 426-206, 
NOTE. 

A further extension of skills learned in Graphics |- 
V. The student is expected to have mastered basic 
graphic skills and be able to work independently. A 
competent development of personal style experi- 
mentation with, and control over the chosen 
medium is expected. 


INTRODUCTION TO CERAMICS (3 credits) 


426-208X-61 Tuesdays 7 - 10 p.m. begin- 
ning 11 October 

426-208Y-61 Tuesdays 7 - 10 p.m. begin- 
ning 10 January 

DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 12 students 


A consciousness of the medium is developed 
through basic ceramic processes, hand building 
experiences and introduction to wheel thrown con- 
structions 


CERAMICS II (3 credits) 


426-209X-81 Thursdays 7 - 10 p.m. begin- 
ning 13 October 

426-209Y-81 Thursdays 7 - 10 p.m. begin- 
ning 12 January 

DURATION: 40 weeks (30 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 12 students. 


A continuation and concentration of wheel projects. 
Elementary clay and glaze preparations. (prerequi- 
site: 426-208) 


CERAMICS III (3 credits) 


426-300X-81 Thursdays 7 - 10 p.m. begin- 
ning 13 October 

426-300Y-81 Thursdays 7 - 10 p.m. begin- 
ning 12 January 

DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


RESTRICTION: Maximum 12 students 


Ceramics II-IV will be a combined workshop with a 
total of 12 students. 

Chemistry of glazes, formation of slips, engobes 
and glaze. Firing and maintenance of kiln equip- 
ment. (prerequisite: 426-209) 


CERAMICS IV (3 credits) 


426-309X-81 Thursdays 7 - 10 p.m. begin- 
ning 13 October 

426-309Y-81 Thursdays 7 —- 10 p.m. begin- 
ning 12 January 

DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


RESTRICTION: Maximum 12 students 


Ceramics II-IV will be a combined workshop with a 
total of 12 students 

Chemistry of glazes. Emphasis placed on lab 
work. Firing and maintenance of kiln and equip- 
ment. (prerequisite: 426-300) 


BASIC ART MEDIA (3 credits) 


426-241X-51 Mondays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 12 September 
DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 
RESTRICTION: Maximum 20 students. Not 
open to students who have 


taken 426-296 


A course designed for the classroom teacher to 
develop sensitivity to visual design. A program of 
experimentation in a variety of art media suitable for 
application to art in the classrooms of elementary 
schools 


BASIC DESIGN (3 credits) 


426-296X-61 Tuesdays 7 - 10 p.m. begin- 
ning 4 October 
DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


RESTRICTION: Maximum 20 students 


Exploration of the basic elements of visual art 
through two dimensional compositions and three 
dimensional constructions. Investigation of materi- 
als and tools and the processes of manipulating and 
relating materials 


DESIGN II (3 credits) 


426-297Y-61 Tuesdays 7 - 10 p.m. begin- 
ning 7 February 


EDUCATION 


DURATION: 
RESTRICTION: Maximum 20 students 


10 weeks (30 hours) 


Further rendering of two and three dimensional 
compositions (426-296) investigating the potential 
of basic geometric and organic forms, spatial rela- 
tionships and invironment. (prerequisite: 426-296) 


ART CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION - 
LATER CHILDHOOD (3 credits) 


426-332Y-51 Mondays 6 — 9 p.m, begin- 
ning 9 January 
DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


RESTRICTION: Maximum 20 students 


To prepare teachers to understand and guide the 
visual art of children from nine to twelve years of 
age. (Prerequisite: 426-24 1 or equivalent.) 


427 - Reading 


READING INSTRUCTION - EARLY CHILDHOOD 
(3 credits 


427-223X-71 Wednesdays 6 8 p.m. 
beginning 14 September 
Tuesdays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 20 September 
PSBGM - Van Horne School 
427-223Y-71/2 Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m. 
beginning 18 January 
Wednesdays 4:30 — 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 18 January 
SSPRSB - Chambly County 
High School 


427-223X-62 


427-223Y-73 


427-223Y-94 Saturdays & Sundays begin- 
ning January — Quebec City 
DURATION: 30 hours 


Methods and materials for the teaching of reading in 
the primary grades 


CORRECTIVE READING INSTRUCTION - 
EARLY CHILDHOOD (3 credits) 


427-224Y-51 PRACTICUM 


Instructor's permission required to register. 427- 
223 prerequisite 


READING INSTRUCTION - LATER CHILDHOOD 
(3 credits) 


427-233X-71 Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m. 
beginning 14 September 
427-233X-72/3 Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m. 
beginning 14 September 
Wednesdays 4:30 — 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 21 September 
SSPRSB - Chambly County 
High School 

Wednesdays 5 - 7 p.m. 
beginning 18 January 


427-233X-74 


427-233Y-71 
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427-233Y-62 Tuesdays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 17 January 
PSBGM - Van Horne School 
DURATION: = 30 hours 


Methods and materials for the teaching of reading in 
the upper elementary grades 


CORRECTIVE READING INSTRUCTION - 
LATER CHILDHOOD (3 credits) 


427-234Y-51 PRACTICUM 


Instructor's permission required to register. 427- 
233 prerequisite 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE (3 credits) 


427-344X-51 Mondays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m 
beginning 19 September 
Chateauguay 

427-344X-82 Thursdays 4:30 - 6:30 p.m 
beginning 15 September 
Lakeshore — John Rennie 
High School 

427-344X-93 Saturdays & Sundays begin- 
ning September - Quebec 
City 

427-344Y-81/2 Thursdays 6 — 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 19 January 

427-344Y-63 Tuesdays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 17 January 
PSBGM - Van Horne School 

DURATION: 30 hours 


Selection and use of literature suitable for children 
in the elementary school. 


LITERATURE FOR YOUNG ADULTS (3 credits) 


427-345X-81/2 Thursdays 6 — 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 15 September 
427-345X-93 Saturdays & Sundays begin- 
ning September Quebec City 
DURATION: 30 hours 


A study of the strategies of developing reading hab- 
its and tastes among high school students. The 
selection of works in a variety of genres suitable to 
different abilities and interests will be discussed. 


INTRODUCTION TO READING DIAGNOSIS (3 
credits) 


427-309X-51 Mondays 4:30 - 6:30 p.m. 
beginning 12 September 
DURATION: 13 weeks (30 hours) 


This course is to explain the pragmatic and 
theoretical developments of various reading tests 
and remediation techniques. This course will use 
test manuals, articles from research and pedagog- 
ical journals and professional texts. Competency 
in administering tests and in applying instructional 
techniques will be developed. (prerequisite: 
Reading Instruction core courses or permission of 
program director). 
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SPECIAL TOPIC: EFFECTIVE CLASSROOM 
COMMUNICATION (3 credits) 


427-446X-61 Tuesdays 5 - 7 p.m. begin- 
ning 13 September 
DURATION: 14 weeks (30 hours) 


This course presents a general theory of effective 
communication in human relationships, particularly 
between teacher and students. Specific methods 
presented will be helpful in: 1) Developing responsi- 
bility and independence in students 2) Resolving 
classroom conflicts through problem solving 3) 
Working out a ‘‘contract’’ which defines rules for 
classroom behaviour 4) Non-evaluative listening. 


SPECIAL TOPIC: LANGUAGE, SPEECH & 
HEARING DEVELOPMENT - EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD (3 credits) 


427-446Y-51 Mondays 5 - 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 16 January 
DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


An overview of language acquisition and hear- 
ing/language/speech problems in children from 
birth through early childhood. Procedures will be 
presented for fostering normal development, detect- 
ing or preventing problems in hearing, speech, and 
language, and helping children with these difficul- 
ties. The role of the classroom teacher will be 
stressed 


READING INSTRUCTION - HIGH SCHOOL (3 
credits) 


427-523Y-51 Mondays 5 — 7 p.m. begin- 
ning 9 January 

427-523Y-92 Saturdays & Sundays begin- 
ning January 
Quebec City 

DURATION: 30 hours 


Methods and materials for the teaching of develop- 
mental reading at the high school level. 


INTEGRATED LANGUAGE ARTS (3 credits) 


427-533X-61 Tuesdays 6 - 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 13 September 

427-533X-72 Wednesdays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 21 September 
SSPRSB - Chambly County 
High School 

427-533X-63 Tuesdays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m. 
beginning 30 September 
PSBGM - Van Horne School 

427-533Y-61 Tuesdays 6 - 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 17 January 

DURATION: 30 hours 


Methods and materials for integrating reading, lis- 
tening, writing, speaking aspects of communica- 
tions instruction. 
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READING IN THE CONTENT FIELDS (3 credits 


427-576X-51 Mondays 4:30 - 6:30 p.m. 
beginning 12 September 

427-576X-52/3 Mondays 6 - 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 12 September 


427-576Y-51 Mondays 6 - 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 9 January 
427-576Y-82 Thursdays 4:30 — 6:30 p.m. 
beginning 19 January 
Lakeshore - John Rennie 
High School 
427-576Y-73 Wednesdays 4:30 - 7:30 p.m 
beginning 5 April 
SSPRSB - Chambly County 
High School 
DURATION: 30 hours 
An exploration of reading instruction in secondary 
programs in the content fields; survey of remedial 


and developmental reading instruction throughout 
the elementary and secondary schools, together 
with review of research in secondary reading 


CORRECTIVE READING INSTRUCTION AT THE 
HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL (3 credits) 
427-577Y-51 PRACTICUM 


Instructor's permission required to register. 427 
523 prerequisite 


427 — Education in English 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS FOR THE CLASSROOM 
(3 credits) 


427-594X-71 Wednesdays 6 - 8 pm 
beginning 14 September 

427-594Y-61 Tuesdays 4:30 - 6:30 p.m 
beginning 17 January 

DURATION: 15 weeks (30 hours) 


RESTRICTION: Maximum 25 students 


A course in Creative Drama and in the use of 
Improvisional Techniques in the pursuit of child 
development. Theories of creative drama will be 
considered, but the emphasis will be on practical 
activities and exercise 


IMPROVISATION & THEATRE ARTS FOR THE 
CLASSROOM (3 credits) 


427-595Y-71 Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m 
beginning 18 January 
DURATION: 15 weeks (30 hours) 


RESTRICTION: Maximum 25 students 


A course beyond the introduction level to provide 
further perspectives on the teaching of drama and 
the techniques of improvisation. Instruction and 
practice in play production will be included. (prere- 
quisite: 427-594) 


EDUCATION 


428 - Education in Mathematics 


BACKGROUND MATHEMATICS FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL TEACHERS (3 credits) 


428-241X-61 Tuesdays 6:30 — 8:30 p.m. 
beginning 13 September 
DURATION: 14 weeks (30 hours) 


A course specially designed for elementary school 
teachers to provide the basic foundations, insight 
and understanding of the Quebec modern elemen- 
tary mathematics program. Recommended for all 
elementary school teachers 


GEOMETRY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS (3 credits) 


428-243Y-61 Tuesdays 6:30 - 8:30 p.m. 
beginning 10 January 
DURATION: 15 weeks (30 hours) 


A course specially designed for elementary school 
teachers to provide the basic foundations, insight 
and understanding of the geometry found in the 
Quebec modern elementary mathematics program. 


PERSPECTIVES ON ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
MATICS EDUCATION (3 credits) 


428-443Y-61 Tuesdays 6 - 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 10 January 
DURATION: 15 weeks (30 hours) 


A course to provide a deeper perspective of modern 
elementary mathematics education through a study 
of the active learning approach, use of structured 
materials, modern mathematics projects and 
research 


MATHEMATICAL DEVELOPMENT IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL CHILDREN (3 credits) 


428-445X-51 Mondays 7 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 12 September 
DURATION: 14 weeks (30 hours) 


RESTRICTION: Maximum 25 students 


A study designed for ‘‘free flow’ teachers, of the 
development of mathematical thought in elementary 
school aged children. The sequencing of mathemat- 
ical concepts is also analysed. All processes are 
interpreted with reference to contemporary elemen- 
tary mathematics curricula including those 
approved for use in Quebec. (prerequisite: 428-322 
or 428-332) 


DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIATION IN MATHE- 
MATICS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS (3 credits) 


428-447Y-51 Mondays 7 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 9 January 
DURATION: 15 weeks (30 hours) 


RESTRICTION: Maximum 25 students 


An introductory analysis of procedures used for 
diagnosis and remediation in mathematics at the 
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elementary school level. Attention is given to formal 
and informal techniques and practice is given in 
preparing tests and analyzing results. (prerequisite: 
428-445) 


429 — Education in Music 


BASIC MUSICIANSHIP FOR CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS | (3 credits) 


429-201X-51 Mondays 5 —- 7 p.m. begin- 
ning 12 September 

429-201Y-61 Tuesdays 5 - 7 p.m. begin- 
ning 10 January 

DURATION: 15 weeks (30 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 17 students 


Introduction to the elements of music theory through 
techniques of aural training, sight, singing, key- 
board and written applications to be presented as 
the classroom teacher should ‘each such elements 
of music to elementary school students. 


UKULELE FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS (1 
credit) 


429-204X-71. Wednesdays 5 - 6 p.m 
beginning 14 September 

DURATION: 15 weeks (15 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 20 students 


Students need not have any pravious experience in 
music. The objectives of the course are to teach the 
basic skills of Ukulele playing (picing and strum- 
ming), to present ear training irdirectly, to teach the 
basic concepts of theory, and to increase the enjoy- 
ment of music. Musical learning obtained may be 
transferred to the guitar at a later date. 


UKULELE II (non credit) 


650-212Y-71 Wednescays 5 - 6 pm. 
beginning 11 January 

DURATION: 15 weeks (15 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 20 students 


Continuation of Ukulele |. Concentration on the fol- 
lowing: picing, fast picing in the classroom, working 
with minor modes and use of songs with more com- 
plicated chord structures. (prer2quisite: 429-204) 


BASIC MUSICIANSHIP FOR CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS II (3 credits) 


429-301Y-71 Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m. 
beginning 11 January 
DURATION: 15 weeks (30 hours) 


Advanced course in the study of the elements of 
music theory through techniques of aural training, 
sight singing, keyboard, and written applications to 
be presented as the classrcom teacher should 
teach such elements of music 'o elementary school 
students, (Prerequisites: 429-201 and permission of 
instructor.) 
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MUSIC CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION - 
EARLY CHILDHOOD (3 credits) 


429-322K-61 Tuesdays 6 — 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 13 September 
DURATION: 15 weeks (30 hours) 


Understanding of the musical development of child- 
ren at this level by class participation in listening, 
singing, playing instruments, creating and moving to 
music. Materials and methods of planning the above 
experiences 


MUSIC CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION - 
LATER CHILDHOOD (3 credits) 


429-332Y-61 Tuesdays 6 - 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 10 January 
DURATION: 15 weeks (30 hours) 


Materials, methods, planning and organizing of 
musical experiences for later childhood classes 
through class participation in singing, playing, mov- 
ing, creating; reading music and listening activities. 


431 - Education in Second 
Language 


PSYCHOLINGUISTICS AND SECOND LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHING (3 credits) 


431-305X-61 Tuesdays 6 - 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 13 September 
DURATION: 15 weeks (30 hours) 


Exploration of areas in psycholinguistics relevant to 
second language teaching: theories of language 
acquisition, relationship between first and second 
language learning, student motivation and individual 
differences in second language learning, problems 
of meaning; various educational aspects of bilingu- 
alism. (Prerequisites: Introductory course in general 
or applied linguistics; permission of instructor). 
Course is given in English 


DIFFICULTIES ANTICIPATED IN SECOND- 
LANGUAGE TEACHING (3 credits) 


431-307X-81 Thursdays 6 - 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 15 September 
DURATION: 14 weeks (30 hours) 


Study of error-analysis; nature and sources of 
linguistic transfer and its implication for second 
language teaching; introduction to contrastive 
linguistics with special applications to the areas 
that are within the objectives of the various 
programs of the different school levels. Collection 
of samples of pupils’ second language oral and 
written production, analysis of errors and planning 
relevant remedial exercises to be used with these 
pupils. Course offered in French. (Prerequisites: 
One basic course in general or applied 
linguistics). Language proficiency test required. 
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TEACHING FRENCH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 
- ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (6 credits) 


431-544Z-71 Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m. 
beginning 14 September 
DURATION: 30 weeks (60 hours) 


Principles of second language teaching. An inten- 
sive study of the curriculum: objectives and devel- 
opment; lesson planning, micro-teaching; second 
language teaching strategies and techniques. 
Instructor's permission to register required. Course 
is given in French. Language proficiency test 
required. 


TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LAN- 
GUAGE - SECONDARY SCHOOL (6 credits) 


431-558Z-51 Mondays 6 - 8 p.m. begin- 
ning 12 September 

DURATION: 27 weeks (60 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 25 students 


Principles of ESL teaching. Objectives and curricu- 
lum. Language skills at secondary level; examina- 
tion and preparation of classroom materials. Lesson 
planning, training in microteaching — situations 
Course is given in English 


432 —- Educational Media 


EDUCATIONAL MEDIA | (3 credits) 


432-204X-61 Mondays 7 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 12 September 

432-204Y-61 Tuesdays 7 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 10 January 

DURATION: 14 weeks (30 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 20 students 


Application of educational media to the elementary 
and secondary school teaching and learning situa- 
tions; rationale and underlying principles, the 
sources, selection production, effective utilization 
and evaluation of the media 


FILM PRODUCTION AND FILM CRITICISM (3 
credits) 


432-205X-61 Tuesdays 7 - 9.p.m. begin- 
ning 13 September 

DURATION: 14 weeks (30 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 15 students 


A study of the educational uses of motion-pictures 
with an emphasis on super 8mm film production uti- 
lization 


MEDIA AND INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN (3 cred- 
its) 
432-209Y-51 Mondays 7 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 9 January 


DURATION: 15 weeks (30 hours) 


EDUCATION 


The examination and application of the systematic 
planning techniques necessary in the design, devel- 
opment and validation of effective instructional 
materials. 


PHOTOGRAPHY | (3 credits) 


432-303X-71 Wednesdays 7 - 9 p.m. 
beginning 14 September 

DURATION: 14 weeks (30 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 20 students 


An introduction to the history, utilization, research, 
and principles of photocraphy as it relates to educa- 
tion, with an emphasis cn developing the visual liter- 
acy and basic photographic techniques of teachers. 
The course will consis! of lectures, seminars and 
production exercises. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION (3 credits) 


432-306X-81 Ttursdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 15 September 

DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 15 students 


This course will survey he development of ETV with 
particular reference to current topics including child- 
ren's TV programs, caole and closed circuit ETV. 
Short TV productions will take place in class to 
encourage a critical anzlysis of the potential of port- 
able TV equipment for local teacher and student 
production. 


PHOTOGRAPHY Ii (3 credits) 


432-403Y-81  Ttursdays 7 —- 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 12 January 

DURATION: 1£ weeks (30 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 15 students 


A continuation of the study and application of pho- 
tography in education with an emphasis on the 
development of intermediate level photographic 
skills. (Prerequisite: 432-303) 


CONTEMPORARY DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL MEDIA (3 credits) 


432-404Y-81 Thursdays 5 - 7 p.m. begin- 
ning 12 January 

DURATION: § weeks 
A critical examination of current trends in educa- 
tional technology including educational television, 
simulation and gaming computer-assisted instruc- 
tions, systems analysis, programmed instruction, 
etc. 


INDEPENDENT PROJECT (6 credits) 


432-405Z-51 by arrangement with EMC 
Director 
DURATION: 6( hours 


An intensive media production undertaken by the 
student after consultation with and the approval of 
the Director of the Library-Media program. 
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MANAGEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
SERVICES (3 credits) 


432-406X-81 Wednesdays 5 - 7 pm 
beginning 14 September 
DURATION: 14 weeks (30 hours) 


An examination of the development and manage- 
ment of media services at the school and district 
level. The design of instructional facilities, the 
administration of materials, equipment and prod- 
uction services, budgeting, personnel management, 
and the promotion of effective media utilization will 
be studied. 


SPECIAL TOPICS IN EDUCATIONAL MEDIA: 
PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION (3 Credits) 


432-409X-61 Tuesdays 5 - 7 p.m. begin- 
ning 13 September 
DURATION: 14 weeks (30 hours) 


Seminars and workshops which examine specific 
topics in Educational Media. The topics will be cho- 
sen to reflect current concerns in the field, to exploit 
the expertise of guest lecturers, or to meet the 
media needs of special interest groups, and will 
vary from year to year 


MEDIA CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION: ELE- 
MENTARY (3 credits) 


432-440Y-71 Wednesdays 7 - 9 p.m. 
beginning 11 January 
DURATION: 15 weeks (30 hours) 


An examination of the effect of mass media on 
children and education, and the concepts and 
methods related to developing visual literacy. A 
materials centered workshop approach to teaching 
elementary school children how to utilize and prod- 
uce media materials as part of their curricular and 
extra-curricular activities 


434 — Physical Education 


FOUNDATIONS OF MOVEMENT EDUCATION (3 
credits) 


434-224X-61 Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 13 September 

DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 25 students 


Personal and creative activity in manipulative, non- 
manipulative and expressive motor activity; the 
study of basic movement education concepts, prin- 
ciple of movement and the role of movement educa- 
tion in the life of the developing child. 


INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY RECREA- 
TION (3 credits) 


434-291Y-71 Wednesdays 6:30 - 9:30 p.m. 
beginning 18 January 
DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


The need for, scope of, and problems associated 
with community recreation will be studied. The rela- 
tionship between the organizational structure and 
programs offered by a recreation agency will be 
examined. Students will study the different types of 
recreation agencies within a community and con- 
sider means to coordinate their services 


MOVEMENT EDUCATION - CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - EARLY CHILDHOOD (3 credits) 


434-321Y-71 Wednesdays 6 9 p.m. 
beginning 25 January 

DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 

RESTRICTION: Maximum 25 students 


Offered to Diploma in Education students 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - LATER CHILDHOOD (3 credits) 


434-332X-71 Wednesdays 5 - 8 p.m. 
beginning 14 September 
DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


Offered to B.Ed. students with the exception of 
Physical Education majors 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF ATHLETIC TRAIN- 
ING (3 credits) 


434-495X-71 Wednesdays 6 - 9 p.m. 
beginning 14 September 
DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


Application of physiological and kinesiological prin- 
ciples in the selection, administration and evaluation 
of athletic conditioning programs; specific topics 
studied will include circulorespiratory training, inter- 
mittent training, isometric training, weight training, 
calisthenic principles and circuit training methods. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN (3 credits) 


434-496Y-61 Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. begin- 
ning 17 January 
DURATION: 10 weeks (30 hours) 


Identification, evaluation, and remediation tech- 
niques basic to the development of effective phys- 
ical education programs for educable mentally 
retarded children and children with specific learning 
disabilities; Progressive motor learning experiences 
related to body image, spatial relations, eye-hand 
coordination, and balance will be developed, 
applied and evaluated. Consent of _ instructor 
required. 


ig 


495 - Law 


ENVIRONMENTAL LAW FOR CITIZENS (3 cred- 


its) 


495-472X-61 


Tuesdays 6 - 8 p.m 
ning 20 September 


begin- 


EDUCATION 


DURATION: 13 weeks (26 hours and pro- 
ject) 


This course will delve into the basic legal aspects of 
environmental issues. Federal and provincial stat- 
utes, municipal legislation, court system and citizen 
action will be discussed 
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MRS. EVA ST-PIERRE 
Program Co-ordinator 


392-4935 
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6.1 INTRODUCTION 


The 1977-78 evening program in Engineering offers 
two Certificate Programs, one in Textile Technology 
and one in Computer Programming. Graduate level 
courses leading to an M. Eng., and general interest 
courses are also offered 


6.2 APPLICATION FOR 
ADMISSION 

Students wishing to follow a Certificate Program 

must complete an ‘‘application for acceptance into 

a program’. For details of the procedure to be fol- 

lowed contact the department 


6.3 CONVOCATION 


Please see Page 10 


6.4 COUNSELLING 


Counselling is available during regular office hours 
prior to registration. No counselling will be done 
during the official registration period 


6.5 LIBRARIES 


All students registered in the Engineering Depart 
ment have full library privileges at McLennen Library 
and the Engineering Library upon presentation of 
their student card of admission 


6.6 PREREQUISITES 


It is the responsibility of each student to ensure that 
he has completed the prerequisites listed for the 
course(s) for which he intends to register 


6.7 REGISTRATION 


Please see page 7 of the General Information 


6.8 REGULATIONS AND 
PROCEDURES 


Please see Page 11 


6.9 TIMETABLE 


A listing of instructors, textbooks, buildings and 
room numbers for all courses will be distributed at 
time of registration. Please ask fora copy 


IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH STUDENT 
TO READ, UNDERSTAND AND ABIDE BY THE 
REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURES PRINTED 
IN THIS BOOKLET. 


6.10 TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY 


The Centre for Continuing Education in co-operation 
with the Canadian Association of Textile Colourists 
and Chemists (CATCC) Quebec Section, and the 
Department of Chemical Engineering offers courses 
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which lead to the ‘Certificate of Advanced Technol- 
ogy in Dyeing and Finishing’’. The aim of the pro- 
gram is to introduce the student to the underlying 
scientific and engineering principles of textile proc- 
essing, with particular emphasis on dyeing and 
finishing. 


These courses are not restricted to people who 
wish to qualify for the Certificate but may also 
be of interest to people in related colour using 
industries such as paints and plastics. 


CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 
IN DYEING AND FINISHING 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Six courses will be offered in all. There will be an 
examination at the completion of each course and a 
mark of ‘‘C’’ must be attained in order to qualify for 
the certificate. Students who successfully complete 
all six courses will be awarded the McGill Certificate 
of Advanced Technology in Dyeing and Finishing. 
These students will also receive a certificate from 
the CATCC (Quebec Section) 

Students entering the program should have com- 
pleted High School or CATCC'’s textile courses 101, 
102, and 103. Others with several years of relevant 
industrial experience at the supervisory level are eli- 
gible to take thses courses. 

The six courses which make up the program are: 


Engineering Principles 

Polymers and Fibres 

Colour Physics and Colour Measurement 

Chemistry of Dyestuffs and Auxiliaries 

Colouration Systems and Physical Chemistry of 
Dyeing 

Testing and Analytical Procedures 


Prospective students seeking further information 
should contact: 


Mr. F. Peach 
CATCC (Quebec) 
Telephone: 878-1581 
Local: 459 


6.10.1 COURSES TO BE OFFERED IN 1977-78 
ARE: 


ENGINEERING PRINCIPLES 


662-200X-61 Tuesdays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 15 lectures (45 hours) begin- 
ning 13 September 


Fundamental principles and laws of engineering 
physics, fluid mechanics, thermodynamics and 
transfer processes. Application of the laws of con- 
servation of mass and energy to steady and tran- 
sient processes. Properties of liquids and gases 
with selected practical examples. Hydrostatics, fluid 
flow, friction losses, pumping. Properties and 
strength of materials, stress and strain calculations, 


et Tip 


safety factors. Selected unit operations and proc- 
esses of relevance to the class population (e.g. dry- 
ing, extraction, absorption, etc.). Examples and 
practical applications of principles covered involv- 
ing only simple mathematics explained where nec- 
essary. 


POLYMERS AND FIBRES 


662-201Y-81 
FEE: 
DURATION: 


Thursdays 6-9 p.m 

$100.00 

15 lectures (45 hours) begin- 
ning 19 January 


This course will deal with the nature of Polymers and 
of polymerization reactions. Methods of characteriz- 
ing polymers will be discussed e.g. viscosity and 
D.P. determination. Relationships between polymer 
structure and physical properties will be dealt with 
and special reference will be made to natural and 
synthetic polymers used as textile fibres 


6.11 COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMING 
6.11.1 McGILL CERTIFICATE IN COMPUTER 


PROGRAMMING 
PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Students may qualify for a McGill Certificate in Com- 
puter Programming by completing 4 core courses 
and 3 electives from those listed below. In order to 
progress in the Certificate Program at least a “'C’’ 
must be attained in each course. Students wishing 
exemptions in equivalent courses must apply in writ- 
ing, but a minimum of 6 courses must be taken at 
McGill, a minimum of 5 being in the evening. A 
grade of ‘‘B"’ or better must be obtained in the 
course for which exemption is requested. 

Registration is limited to 35 students per class 
and the course fee contains a laboratory fee for use 
of the computer and keypunches. As all courses 
involve a considerable amount of practical work, 
students will not be allowed to register for more than 
2 courses per term. Students usually find it neces- 
sary to spend an extra evening at the University in 
order to complete the computer assignments 


CORE 


Introduction to Programming 

Computers in Data Processing | 

Computer Structure and Assembly Language 
Programming 

Applications in Fortran 


ELECTIVES 


Computers in Data Processing II 

PL/1 

Computer Systems and Organization 

Mini Computers 

Computer-Aided Programming of Numerically 


ENGINEERING 


Controlled Machine Tools 
Computing Methods | 
Computing Methods II 
6.11.2 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


INTRODUCTION TO PROGRAMMING 


664-100X-51 Mondays6-8p.m 
664-100X-81 Thursdays6-8p.m. 
FEE: $90.00 


DURATION: 12 lectures plus labs (30 
hours) beginning week of 12 
September 

PREREQUISITE: High School Mathematics 


Basic computer and programming concepts are 
taught, including data preparation, the rudiments of 
the FORTRAN language, flowcharting, problem 
solving on the computer, and the strategies for per- 
forming a number of frequently encountered tasks. 


APPLICATIONS IN FORTRAN 


664-200X-51 Wednesdays 6-8 p.m. 

FEE: $90.00 

DURATION: 12 lectures plus labs (30 
hours) beginning week of 12 
September 

PREREQUISITE: Introduction to Program- 

ming 


This course will include Arrays, Subprograms, Data 
representation and Structures; Numeric and Non- 
numeric computation 


COMPUTER STRUCTURE AND ASSEMBLY 
LANGUAGE PROGRAMMING 


664-202X-71 Wednesdays6-8p.m 

cee $90.00 

DURATION: 12 lectures plus labs (30 
hours) beginning week of 12 
September 

PREREQUISITE: Introduction to Program- 

ming 


Computer structure, machine language, instruction 
execution, addressing techniques and digital repre- 
sentation of data. Symbolic coding and assembly 
systems, program segmentation and linkage. 


COMPUTER-AIDED PROGRAMMING OF 
NUMERICALLY CONTROLLED MACHINE 
TOOLS 


664-203X-81 Thursdays6-8p.m 

aS $90.00 

DURATION: 12 lectures plus labs (30 
hours) beginning week of 12 
September 

PREREQUISITE: Introduction to Program- 

ming plus some knowledge of machine tool 

technology. 
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This course is designed to give an overall view of 
computer-assisted program preparation for numeri- 
cally controlled machine tools. Most of the course 
will deal with the APT language but other languages 
will be surveyed. Students will be required to write 
and run working programs. 


PL/1 


664-300X-81 Thursdays6-8p.m 

EEG: $90.00 

DURATION: 12 lectures plus labs (30 
hours) beginning week of 12 
September 

PREREQUISITE: Applications in Fortran or 

Computers in Data Processing | 


The course will be based primarily on the text Pro- 
gramming Language/one by Bates and Douglas. 
Advantage will however be taken of students previ- 
ous experience to compare the language features 
of FORTRAN, COBOL and PL/1. 


COMPUTERS IN DATA PROCESSING II 


664-301X-51 Mondays 6-8 p.m. 

FEE: $90.00 

DURATION: 12 lectures plus labs (30 
hours) beginning week of 12 
September 

PREREQUISITE: Computers in Data Proc- 

essing | 


This is a follow-up to Computers in Data Processing 
|. Students will be introduced initially to the Operat- 
ing System and given reasonably comprehensive 
instruction in Job Control Language. A number of 
jobs will be assigned which require the use of sys- 
tem utilities. Sort/merge techniques and various 
non-sequential storage techniques will be dis- 
cussed and a number of jobs assigned which 
require accessing and updating of the various types 
of files. 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS AND ORGANIZATION 


664-310X-61 Tuesdays 6-8 p.m. 

FEE: $90.00 

DURATION: 12 lectures plus labs (30 
hours) beginning week of 12 
September 

PREREQUISITE: Assembler 


Hardware concepts. Operating system software — 
resource allocation dispatching, processors, 
access methods, job control language, batch proc- 
essing, multiprogramming, multiprocessing, time 
sharing. 


COMPUTERS IN DATA PROCESSING | 


664-201Y-51 Thursdays 6-8 p.m. 

FEE: $90.00 

DURATION: 12 lectures plus labs (30 
hours) beginning week of 16 
January 


PREREQUISITE: Introduction to Program- — 
ming 
The course covers the basic concept in COBOL 
using a structured programming approach and then 
applies the COBOL concepts to typical data proc- 
essing problems involved with sequential file han- 
dling. 


6.11.3 GRADUATE LEVEL 


COMPUTING METHODS | 


305-507X-61 Tuesdays 6-8p.m. 

FEE: $90.00 

DURATION: 12 lectures plus labs (30 
hours) beginning week of 12 
September 

PREREQUISITE: A knowledge of FORTRAN 

and advanced calculus including matrices 


Interpolation, numerical integration, function evalua- 
tion, roots of equations of one and several variables, 
matrices, smoothing and Chebyshev, least square 
and spline fitting. 


COMPUTING METHODS II 


305-608Y-61 Tuesdays 6-8 p.m. 

FEE: $90.00 

DURATION: 12 lectures plus labs (30 
hours) beginning week of 16 
January 

PREREQUISITE: Computing Methods | 


An extension of Computing Methods |. Solutions to 
ordinary differential equations (predictor-corrector 
and Runge-Kutta) Monte Carlo methods, linear pro- 
gramming, regression analysis and eigenvalues. 


*Courses marked with an asterisk will be repeated 
in January. 


6.11.4 COURSE LIST BY EVENING AND TIME 


Monday 6-8 


664-100X-51 —_ Introduction to Programming 

664-301X-51 Computers in Data 
Processing II 

664-201Y-51 Computers in Data 
Processing | 


Tuesday 6-8 
664-310X-61 Computer Systems and Organ- 
ization 
304-507X-61 Computing Methods | 
305-608Y-81 | Computing Methods I! 


Wednesday 6-8 


664-200X-71 Applications in Fortran 
664-202X-71 Computer Structure and 
Assembly Language Program- 


ming 


Thursday 6 - 8 
664-100X-81 Introduction to Programming 
664-203X-81 Computer-Aided Programming 


of Numerically Controlled 
Machine Tools 
664-300X-81 PL/1 


6.12 MASTER OF ENGINEERING 
COURSES 


The Centre for Continuing Education in co-operation 
with the Department of Electrical Engineering offers 
the following graduate level courses which can be 
credited in the program for The Master of Engineer- 
ing, Power Systems Option. The requirements of the 
M.Eng., program B, are the successful completion 
of nine graduate level courses and an engineering 
project. The pass mark accepted by the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research is 65% or a grade 
ro age ea 

Prospective M.Eng. students seeking further 
information should contact: 


Power Option Coordinator 
Department of Electrical Engineering 
McGill University 

392-5415 


Master of Engineering courses are also offered in 
the late afternoon and early evening by the 


Dept. of Civil Engineering - 9392-5963 
Dept. of Chemical Engineering -— 392-5432 
Dept. of Mechanical Engineering - 392-5473 


For further information please call the individual 
Department. 


6.12.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


APPLICATION PROBLEMS IN POWER SYS- 
TEMS 


660-501Y-51 Mondays and Wednesdays 6 

-8p.m. 

FEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 20 lectures (40 hours) begin- 
ning 16 January 


PREREQUISITE: B. Eng., or Equivalent 


Subjects covered will include a brief review of 
synchronous machines, transformers, induction 
motors, transmission and distribution systems and 
such equipment as are encountered in utility and 
industrial plants. Detailed treatment will be given 
to. short-circuit calculations, circuit breaker 
selections, system and equipment grounding, 
system overvoltage and overcurrent. Other 
subjects include thermal overload characteristics 
of apparatus, unbalanced loads and the effects of 
harmonics on power systems. 


ENGINEERING 


CONTROL RECTIFIER CIRCUITS 


304-564X-56 Mondays and Wednesdays 8 
-10p.m. 

FEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 20 lectures (40 hours) begin- 


ning 12 September 
PREREQUISITE: B.Eng., or equivalent 


Simple polyphase rectifiers. Thyristor characteris- 
tics. Fully and semi-controlled bridges, interphase 
transformers. Commutation, regulation and equiva- 
lent circuits. Harmonic content. Active loads. Cyclo- 
converters. 


HVAC POWER TRANSMISSION 


304-663X-61 Tuesdays and Thursdays 6 — 

8 p.m. 

FEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 20 lectures (40 hours) begin- 
ning 13 September 


PREREQUISITE: 8B.Eng., or Equivalent 


Design considerations of EHV and UHV power 
transmission systems: audible noise, radio interfer- 
ence, environmental aspects of transmission lines. 
Coordination of system overvoltages with external 
and internal insuJation strengths leading to eco- 
nomic insulation structures based on quantitative 
evaluation of reliability. 


SUBSTATION APPARATUS 
304-665X-66 Tuesdays and Thursdays 8 — 

10 p.m. 

Fee $100.00 


DURATION: 20 lectures (40 hours) begin- 
ning 13 September 


PREREQUISITE: _B. Eng., or Equivalent 


Description and analysis of major apparatus used in 
modern power systems: circuit breakers, switches, 
bushings. Electrical connection of substations; prin- 
ciples of equipment selection based on stresses, 
reliability and economic requirements. Substation 
protection. Physical arrangement of substations. 


HVDC POWER TRANSMISSION 


304-664Y-61 Tuesdays and Thursdays 6 — 

8 p.m. 

FEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 20 Lectures (40 hours) begin- 
ning 17 January 


PREREQUISITE: B. Eng., or Equivalent 


Principles of HVDC power, transmission: HVDC 
transmission circuits, bridge convertor operation, 
thyristor valve developments, control of HVDC 
systems, protection of lines and convertor 
stations, harmonic filtering, modelling techniques 
for performance studies. 


POWER SYSTEM OPERATION 


304-666Y-51 Mondays and Wednesdays 6 


-8p.m. 
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FEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 20 lectures (40 hours) begin- 
ning 16 January 

PREREQUISITE: B.Eng., or Equivalent 


Power system optimality criteria: economic, envi- 
ronmental, reliability factors. Short and long-term 
load forecasting; simulation of river flows; economic 
operations of hydroelectric thermal and hydro- 
steam systems. Planning of additional equipment by 
the global and marginal approaches. Siting of new 
plants. Planning on interconnections; maintenance 
scheduling. 


MODERN TECHNIQUES FOR POWER SYSTEM 
ANALYSIS 


304-667Y-56 Mondays and Wednesday 8 - 
10 p.m 

Pee: $125.00 (includes $25 for 
computer) 

20 lectures (40 hours) begin- 
ning 16 January 


PREREQUISITE: B.Eng., or Equivalent 


Mathematical descriptions of power systems suita- 
ble for computer analysis, and solutions algorithms. 
Topics will include: matrix algebra, incidence and 
network matrices, sparse matrix techniques, phase 
and component representation, short circuit studies, 
Diakoptics, load flow studies, transient and dynamic 
Stability studies, contingency analysis, state estima- 
tion, system identification 


DURATION: 


6.12.2 COURSE LIST BY EVENING AND TIME 


Monday and Wednesday 6-8p.m. 


660-501Y-51 Applications Problems in 
Power Systems 
304-666Y-51 Power System Operations 


Monday and Wednesday 8-10p.m. 


304-564X-56 
304-667Y-56 


Control Rectifier Circuits 
Modern Techniques’ for 


Power System Analysis 
Tuesday and Thursday 6-8p.m. 


304-663X-61 
304-664Y-61 


HVAC Power Transmission 

HVDC Power Transmission 

Tuesday and Thursday 8 -10p.m. 
304-665X-66 Substation Apparatus 


6.13 GENERAL 
UNDERGRADUATE 
LEVEL COURSES 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTATION 


660-0032Z-61 Tuesday6-8p.m 
REE: $125.00 


DURATION: 25 lectures (50 hours) begin- 
ning 13 September 


PREREQUISITE: High School Graduation 


(In co-operation with the Instrument Society of 
America, Montreal Chapter) 

This introductory course covers industrial process 
measurements and automatic process control. The 
first half of the course describes the principles of, 
and hardware for, taking pressure, level, tempera- 
ture, flow and analytical measurements, while the 
second half describes transmission of signals, auto- 
matic control theory, final control elements and 
computer applications. 


DESIGN FOR PLASTICS 


660-004X-51 Mondays 6-8p.m. 

FEE: $60.00 

DURATION: 12 lectures (24 hours) begin- 
ning 12 September 

PREREQUISITE: High School Graduation 


This course will cover the Industrial Designer's 
approach to plastic design. The subject will be 
treated so as to clarify the various functions of prod- 
uct performance, materials, tooling and processes, 
in their relationship to the desired comprehensive 
result. The importance of appearance and color will 
be stressed. Actual case histories will be used for 
illustrative purposes, showing industrial, commer- 
cial and domestic applications 


INDUSTRIAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


660-005X-81 Thursdays 6-9p.m. 

EEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 15 lectures (45 hours) begin- 

ning 15 September 

PREREQUISITE: CEGEP Graduation 
The following topics will be dealt with in detail: 
Environmental and Analytical Aspects; Treatment 
Processes; Industrial Applications. The course 
emphasizes industrial practise. Examples and 
problems discussed are based on actual cases, 
e.g. Oil Refinery Wastewater Treatment Plant; API 
Separator Design, etc. 


6.14 GRADUATE LEVEL 
COURSES 


RELIABILITY ENGINEERING 


660-503X-81 Thursdays 6-9p.m. 

EEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 13 weeks (39 hours) begin- 
ning 15 September 

PREREQUISITE: B.Eng 


This course should be of interest to engineers work- 
ing in the various disciplines of engineering. The 
Probability theory that would be necessary, as back- 
ground, will be reviewed in the course. Combina- 
tional reliability, reliability models for two or more 
states and standby systems, failure models, system 
reliability and its improvement. Fault free analysis. 
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7.1 INTRODUCTION 


The Centre’s Languages Department offers courses 
leading to the following Certificates of Proficiency 
and Diploma: 


Certificate of Proficiency: 


English Italian 

French Russian 

German Spanish 
Translation 


Diploma: Translation 
Non-certificate courses: 


Arabic Hungarian 
Chinese Japanese 
Greek (Modern) Portuguese 


With the exception of Translation courses, all 
courses offered in the Languages Department are 
open to any interested person who has the required 
degree of language competence; there are no aca- 
demic requirements for admission. 


7.2 REGULATIONS AND 
PROCEDURES 


For Regulations and Procedures concerning 
Registration dates, Refunds, Transfers, Book- 
store, etc. please see General Information. 


7.3 TIMETABLE 


At the time of registration, a listing of instruc- 
tors, textbooks, buildings and room numbers 
for all courses will be distributed. Please ask 
for a copy. 


IT iS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH STUDENT 
TO READ, UNDERSTAND AND ABIDE BY THE 
REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURES PRINTED 
IN THIS BOOKLET. 


7.4 FRENCH LANGUAGE 
REQUIREMENTS 


On 1 July 1976 the following section of the 
Official Language Act came into effect: 


21. No professional corporation shall issue a per- 
mit to a person who does not have a working- 
knowledge of the French language determined 
in accordance with the standards established 
for that purpose by regulation of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 


A pamphlet entitled “French Language Require- 


ments for Professionals in Quebec"’ is available 
from the Centre for Continuing Education. 
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7.5 PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS _ 


7.5.1 CERTIFICATE OF PROFICIENCY IN ENG- 
LISH AND FRENCH 


Candidates for the Certificate of Proficiency in Eng- 
lish and in French must complete a total of 270 
class-hours if they begin at level One. The 270 
hours consist of forty-five hours at Levels One to 
Four inclusive, plus ninety hours at Level Five. The 
ninety hour requirement at Level Five includes one 
oral course and one written course. 

Students passing these two Fifth Level courses 
with a minimum of 75% in each course will be 
awarded the Certificate of Proficiency. 

Students will be exempted from Levels One, Two, 
Three or Four according to the results of the classifi- 
cation test. The requirement of Level Five must be 
completed by all candidates for the Certificate. 

All five levels of English and French are offered 
three times each year. Terms begin in September, 
in January and in May. During the January and May 
terms, only twice-a-week courses are offered. 


7.5.2 CERTIFICATE OF PROFICIENCY IN GER- 
MAN ITALIAN RUSSIAN AND SPANISH 


Candidates for the Certificate of Proficiency in Ger- 
man, Italian, Russian or Spanish must complete a 
total of 200 class-hours if they begin at Level One. 
Students passing the Fourth Level course with a 
minimum of 75% will be awarded the certificate. 
Those who have studied these languages at 
some other institution may be exempted from one or 
more levels depending on the progress they have 
made but must take at least 100 hours at the upper 
levels at the McGill Centre for Continuing Education. 


7.5.3 CERTIFICATE OF PROFICIENCY AND 
DIPLOMA IN TRANSLATION 


Prerequisite for Admission: A considerable degree 
of fluency and correctness in both English and 
French, especially written. 

Applicants for admission must take the entrance 
examination which is held each year in June. The 
examination fee is $10.00 (non-refundable). Inform- 
ation regarding admission and exact date may be 
obtained in April. Applicants will be notified by mail 
of their admission which is valid only for the year the 
examination is taken. No dictionaries are permitted 
at this examination. 

After completing First and Second Year, students 
will normally elect to specialize in English or in 
French. The Third and Fourth Year courses include 
French and English sections. eae 

The Certificate of Proficiency in Translation will be 
awarded to students who pass the Third Year 
course with a minimum of 70%. The Certificate of 
Proficiency is prerequisite to registration in Fourth 
Year. An attendance requirement of not less than 
4/5 of all classes held during the year is mandatory. — 


The Diploma in Translation will be awarded to stu- 
dents who pass the Fourth Year course with a mini- 
mum of 70% and the attendance requirement of not 
less than 4/5 of all classes held during the year. 

Students who do not sit a final examination or 
who are absent from the program for one or more 
years and wish to be re-admitted must apply in writ- 
ing to the Committee on Translation Courses before 
1 August. Applicants should include their phone 
numbers. Applications will be judged individually. 
The decisions of the Committee will be final. 


7.6 Convocation 


Students who expect to receive the Certificate of 
Proficiency (any language in which it is offered), or 
the Certificate or Diploma in Translation, are 
required to apply before 31 March. Applications 
available at the Centre must be accompanied by 
$10.00 (cash or money order only) as well as proof 
of qualification. After 31 March a late fee of $5.00 
will be charged, and no applications will be 
accepted after 15 May 
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7.8 COURSE DATES 


week of 
12 September 


week of 
28 November 


week of 
12 December 


week of 
9 January 


week of 
16 January 


week of 
6 March 


week of 
20 March 


week of 3 April 


1977 - X and Z courses com- 
mence 


1977 - X courses terminate (12 
weeks) * 


1977 -— Z courses final week 
before mid-term * 


1978 — Z courses recommence 
1978 — Y courses commence 
1978 —Z courses (45 hour once-a- 


week) terminate * 


1978 — Z courses (50 and 100 
hour) terminate * 


1978 — Y courses terminate (12 
weeks) * 


uct Me * subject to change 
yt 7.7 Classification Tests for Eng- 


lish and French Courses 


All new students must take a classification test 
before they are allowed to register for courses. 
Exceptions will be made if it can b proved that the 
student has no knowledge of the language. The fee 
for the test is $5.00 (non-refundable). 

Candidates are required to apply for the test in 
person between 1 July and 29 July, Monday to 
Thursday inclusive, from 9:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m., Fri- 
day from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. The card obtained 
at this time gives the date of choice, time and loca- 
tion and must be presented the night of the desig- 
nated test. No applicant can be admitted without it. 

Applicants will be notified by mail of the level at 
which they have been classified a few days after the 
test. They must then register for courses as soon as 
possible. 

Taking the test will not automatically guarantee a 
place in a course 


The tests for ENGLISH COURSES will be held on 
the following dates 


Tuesday 2 August 1977 at 7:00 p.m. 
Monday 8 August 1977 at 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday 10 August 1977 at 7:00 p.m 
Tuesday 16 August 1977 at 7:00 p.m 


The tests for FRENCH COURSES will be held on 
the following dates: 


Monday 1 August 1977 at 7:00 p.m 
Tuesday 9 August 1977 at 7:00 p.m 
Monday 15 August 1977 at 7:00 p.m 


The location of the test will be given on the appli- 
cation form. 


7.9 EXAMINATIONS 


There is an examination at the end of all language 
courses, which is compulsory for all students who 


plan to register in the following courses: 

The official dates of examinations will be as follows: 
all 100-hour 

courses week of 27 March 

all 50-hour 

courses week of 27 March 

all 45-hour 

twice-a-week 

courses week of 28 November 

all 45-hour 

once-a-week 

courses week of 6 March or 13 March 
Translation 

courses to be announced 


7.10 GRADING SYSTEM 


The Centre uses the grading system common to the 
University, which is as follows: 


Percentage Grades: 80-100 (A), 65-79 (B), 55-64 
(C), 45-54 (D), 0-44 (F) J — Absent, W — Withdrew 
with Approval, K — Incomplete 


Although D is a passing grade, it will not permit 
entry into a subsequent course for which it is a pre- 
requisite, nor will it be recognized if the course is a 
requisite of the student's program. 


aE 
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7.11 CREDIT 


In special circumstances, students registered in a 
degree program at McGill University may apply to 
their Faculty for permission to have courses taken in 
the Centre's Languages Department for credit. 
Courses of 45 to 50 hours will be counted for 3 
credits and courses of 90 to 100 hours will be 
counted for 6 credits. In the case of withdrawal from 
a course taken for credit, students must 1) return 
their Card of Admission to the Centre, and 2) notify 
their Faculty in writing. Withdrawal will be authorized 
only if it takes place before the sixth week of the 
course. 


7.12 LIBRARIES 


All students registered in the Languages Depart- 
ment have full library privileges at McLennan and 
Redpath Libraries. It is necessary to present the Stu- 
dent Card of Admission in order to receive a library 
card. Please phone 392-4936 regarding their busi- 
ness hours. 


7.13 


ARABIC 
FIRST LEVEL, INTENSIVE 


681-210Z61 Tue andThu6-8p.m. 

EEE: $165.00 

DURATION: 100 hours including 25 hours 
in the laboratory (25 weeks) 
beginning 13 September 


This course, planned for beginners, provides basic 
instruction in Arabic grammar and the rudiments of 
reading and writing in classical and modern Arabic, 
through the audio-visual method. 


CHINESE 
FIRST LEVEL, INTENSIVE 


682-2102 51 Mon and Wed 6 - 8 p.m. 

PEE: $165.00 

DURATION: 100 hours including 25 hours 
in the laboratory (25 weeks) 
beginning 12 September 


This course aims to teach the basic structure and 
vocabulary of Mandarin Chinese through the audio- 
visual method. Speaking, reading and writing skills 
will be equally stressed. By the end of the course 
students should have mastered the basic grammati- 
cal construction for reading and speaking. They 
should also be able to recognize 400 single and 
1200 compound characters. 


ENGLISH 


INTENSIVE COURSES 


FEE: $165.00 
DURATION: 90 hours (12 weeks) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 


REGULAR COURSES 


FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 45 hours (twice -a-week 
courses: 12 weeks) 
45 hours (once-a-week 
courses: 23 weeks) 
beginning week of 12 Sep- 
tember 


FIRST LEVEL, INTENSIVE 
- Class limited to 20 students 


684-210X 51 Monand Wed6- 10p.m. 
PREREQUISITE: A mark between 20 and 30 
in the Classification Test 


This course is designed to cover First and Second 
Levels in one session. Only students who are classi- 
fied at First level but already have a basic knowl- 
edge of English will be admitted. 


FIRST LEVEL, REGULAR 
- Classes limited to 20 students 


684-211X 51/2 Mon and Wed 6-8 p.m. 
684-211X57 Monand Wed 8- 10p.m. 
684-211X61 Tue and Thu6-8p.m. 
684-211X67 Tue and Thu8-10p.m. 


SECOND LEVEL, REGULAR 
- Classes limited to 25 students 


684-221X 51/ Monand Wed 6-8 p.m. 
684-221X 57/  Monand Wed 8- 10 p.m. 
Maes 61/_ Tue and Thu6-8p.m. 
moon 67/8 Tue and Thu 8- 10 p.m. 


One period per week, ending in March 
684-221Z81 Thursdays 6-8 p.m. 


THIRD LEVEL, INTENSIVE 
- Classes limited to 25 students 


684-230X 51  Monand Wed6- 10p.m. 
684-230X 61 Tue and Thu6-10p.m. 
PREREQUISITE: A mark between 50 and 65 
in the Classification Test or a mark of at least 
70% in the Second Level 


This course is designed to cover Third and Fourth 
Levels in one session. Only students qualified for 
Third Level will be admitted. Promotion to Fifth Level 
is based on a mark of at least 65% 


THIRD LEVEL, REGULAR 
- Classes limited to 25 students 


684-231X 51/2 Mon and Wed 6-8 p.m. 

684-231X 57/ Mon and Wed 8- 10 p.m. 
8/9 

684-231X 61/2 Tue and Thu 6-8 p.m. 

684-231X 67/ Tue and Thu8- 10Pp.m. 
8/9 


One period per week, ending in March 


684-231Z67 Tuesdays 8-10p.m. 
FOURTH LEVEL, REGULAR 
- Classes limited to 25 students 


684-241X 51/ Monand Wed 6-8 p.m. 
2/3 

684-241X 57/8 Mon and Wed 8 - 10 p.m. 

684-241X61/ Tue and Thu6-8p.m. 
2/3 

684-241X 67/8 Tue and Thu 8- 10 p.m. 


One period per week, ending in March 


684-2412 71 
684-241Z 87 


Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m. 
Thursdays 8 - 10 p.m. 


FIFTH LEVEL, REGULAR 
- Classes limited to 25 students 


ATTENDANCE REQUIREMENT: Not less 
than 2/3 of lectures 

PREREQUISITE: Students from THIRD 
LEVEL, INTENSIVE, a mark of 65% or better 


Students entering the Fifth Level may choose the 
course best suited to their needs among the follow- 


ing: 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


684-351X 51 MonandWed6-8p.m. 
684-351X 57 Monand Wed 8-10p.m. 
684-351X61 TueandThu6é-8p.m. 
684-351X67 TueandThu8-10p.m. 
One period per week, ending in March 
684-351Z 77 Wednesdays 8-10p.m 


The purpose of this course is to encourage 
students to increase their overall ability in English 
by acquiring more skill in written expression. The 
basic principles of composition — unity, coherence 
and adequate development of the subject matter — 
will be taught and practised. In addition 
paraphrasing, letter and report writing, summa- 
rizing and précis writing will be covered. 


ENGLISH BUSINESS WRITING 


684-352X 57 Monand Wed 8-10p.m. 

684-352X 61 Tue andThu6-8p.m. 
One period per week, ending in March 

684-352Z 61 Tuesdays 6-8 p.m 


This course offers a detailed study of the compo- 
sition of various types of business letters and 
includes a review of English grammar and syntax. 
Business phrases, terminology, idioms and usage 
are given particular attention. Difficulties experi- 
enced by those learning English as a second lan- 
guage are discussed and explained. Students are 
expected to prepare written assignments which will 
be corrected and returned. 
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ENGLISH CONVERSATION 


684-353X 51/2 Mon and Wed 6-8 p.m. 
684-353X 61/2 Tue and Thu6-8p.m. 
684-353X 67 Tue and Thu8-10p.m. 


This course is intended for advanced students who 
want intensive practice in spoken English but feel 
they still require help with grammar and syntax. 
Written work will be assigned every week. 


LIVING ENGLISH (ORAL) 


684-354X 61 Tue and Thu6-8p.m. 
One period per week, ending in March 
684-354Z67 Tuesdays 8-10p.m. 


This course is designed to improve vocabulary, 
pronunciation, idiom and sentence structure. This is 
achieved by reading texts from modern English and 
American authors and also scenes from modern 
plays in order to familiarize students with modern 
spoken English. Discussing, reading aloud or acting 
out scenes, dialogues and short stories will provide 
the opportunity in class for active student participa- 
tion. 


ENGLISH - POST CERTIFICATE COURSES 


ADVANCED COMPOSITION | 
684-361X 61/2 Tue and Thu6-8p.m. 


PREREQUISITE: Certificate of Proficiency 
or score of 90% in the Classification Test 


ADVANCED COMPOSITION II 
684-361Y 61 


This course is designed for those who wish to 
improve their written communication ability. Building 
on acquired basic composition skills, the course 
material and assignments will focus on matters of 
style and appropriateness of expression. 


offered in January 1978 


ADVANCED BUSINESS WRITING 


684-362X 51 Mon and Wed 6-8 p.m. 
PREREQUISITE: Certificate of Proficiency 
or score of 90% in the Classification Test 


This course offers training in how to express ideas 
effectively in business situations. The aim is to 
increase fluency and to enlarge the vocabulary suit- 
able for use in business communication both written 
and oral. An important feature of the course is the 
writing of business letters, memoranda, and reports, 
which are corrected and returned. 


FRENCH 
FEE: $95.00 
DURATION: 45 hours (twice-a-week 


courses: 12 weeks) 45 hours 
(once-a-week courses: 23 
weeks) beginning week of 12 
September 


69s 
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WITHOUT LABORATORY 


FIRST LEVEL (BEGINNERS) 
- Classes limited to 20 students 


686-200X 51 MonandWed6-8p.m. 


686-200X 57. MonandWed8-10p.m. 


686-200X 61 Tue andThu6-8p.m. 
686-200X 67 TueandThu8-10p.m. 


WITH LABORATORY 


FIRST LEVEL - 20 students 


686-210X51 MonandWed6-8p.m 
686-210X67 Tue andThu8-10p.m. 


SECOND LEVEL - 25 students 


686-220X61 TueandThu6-8p.m. 
686-220X 57 Monand Wed 8- 10p.m. 


THIRD LEVEL - 25 students 


686-230X 51 MonandWed6-8 p.m. 
686-230X 61 TueandThu6-8 p.m. 
686-230X67 TueandThu8-10p.m. 


WITHOUT LABORATORY 
FIRST LEVEL - 20 students 


686-211X 51  MonandWed6-8p.m. 
686-211X 57 MonandWed8-10p.m. 
686-211X61 Tue and Thu6-8p.m. 
686-211X67 Tue and Thu8—10p.m. 


SECOND LEVEL - 25 students 


686-221X 51 MonandWed6-8p.m. 
686-221X57 Monand Wed 8- 10 p.m. 
686-221X61 Tue and Thu6-8p.m. 


One period per week, ending in March 
686-221Z81 Thursdays6-8p.m. 


THIRD LEVEL - 25 students 


686-231X51 Monand Wed 6-8p.m. 
686-231X57 Monand Wed 8- 10 p.m. 
686-231X 61/2 Tue and Thu6-8 p.m. 
686-231X67 Tue and Thu8-10 p.m. 


One period per week, ending in March 
686-231Z61 Tuesdays 6-8 p.m. 


FOURTH LEVEL - 25 Students 


686-241X 51 Monand Wed 6-8p.m. 
686-241X57 Monand Wed 8 - 10 p.m. 
686-241X61 Tue and Thu 6-8p.m. 
686-241X67 Tue andThu8-—10 p.m. 


One period per week, ending in March 
686-241Z67 Tuesdays8-10 p.m. 
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FIFTH LEVEL 
- Classes limited to 25 students 


ATTENDANCE REQUIREMENT: Not less 
than 2/3 of lectures 


Students entering the Fifth Level may choose the 
course best suited to their needs among the follow- 


ing: 
FRENCH COMPOSITION 


686-351X 51 MonandWed6-8p.m. 
686-351X67 Tue and Thu8-10p.m. 


One period per week, ending in March 
686-351Z57 Mondays 8-10p.m. 


This course consists of exercises in grammar, com- 
position and stylistics. Homework will be assigned 
each week and discussed in class. 


FRENCH BUSINESS WRITING 
686-352X 51 MonandWed6-8p.m. 


This course offers a study of various types of busi- 
ness letters and a review of grammar and syntax. 
Business phrases, terminology, idioms and usage 
are given special attention. Homework will be 
assigned each week, corrected and returned. 


FRENCH CONVERSATION 


686-353X 51 Monand Wed 6-8 p.m. 
686-353X61 Tue and Thu6—-8p.m. 
686-353X 67 Tue and Thu8-10p.m. 


One period per week, ending in March 
686-353Z 77 Wednesdays 8- 10 p.m. 


This course is conducted in the form of discussions, 
debates and short speeches on a variety of sub- 
jects. It includes a review of grammar and syntax. 


GERMAN 


Counselling: Students who need assistance in 
deciding the level at which they should register 
may telephone the Department of German (392- 
5091 or 5093) between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. after 15 
August. 


FIRST LEVEL, INTENSIVE (BEGINNERS) 


688-2102 51 Mon and Wed6-8p.m. - 

688-210Z57 Monand Wed 8- 10p.m. 

FEE: $165.00 

DURATION: 100 hours(25 weeks) begin- 
ning 12 September 


The direct method will be used in this course. 
Instruction will be in German from the beginning. At 
the end of the course, most students will be able to 
converse in German, to read a German newspaper 
and to write in German. Students who complete this 
Course successfully will be able to register in Third 


FIRST LEVEL, REGULAR (BEGINNERS) 


688-211Z51 Mondays 6-8p.m. 

688-211261 Tuesday 6 - 8 p.m. 

FEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 50 hours (25 weeks) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 


This direct method course is designed for students 
who want to speak and understand everyday Ger- 
man. 


SECOND LEVEL, REGULAR 


688-221Z71 Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m. 

FRE: $100.00 

DURATION: 50 hours (25 weeks) begin- 
ning 14 September 


This course offers the student the opportunity to 
continue the practice of spoken and written German 
and to attain a greater degree of fluency and cor- 
rectness in the language. Such discussion of gram- 
mar and syntax as is found necessary will be given. 


THIRD LEVEL 
688-231X61 TueandThu6-8p.m. 
Fees $95.00 


DURATION: 45 hours (12 weeks) begin- 
ning 13 September 
PREREQUISITE: 100 hours of German 


This course will consist of conversation, compos- 
ition and some readings of literary texts. 


688-241Y61  Tueand Thu6-8p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 45 hours (12 weeks) begin- 
ning 17 January 

PREREQUISITE: 145 hours of German 


This course will consist of conversation, compos- 
ition and translation. 

Students who obtain 75% or more in the final 
examination will receive the Certificate of Profi- 
ciency. 


GREEK (MODERN) 


FIRST LEVEL 
-Classes limited to 25 students 


690-211Z51 Mondays 6-8 p.m. 

690-211Z71 Wednesdays 6-8 p.m. 

ree: $100.00 

DURATION: 50 hours including 12 hours 
in the laboratory (25 weeks) 
beginning week of 12 Sep- 
tember 


This course is planned for beginners. It will begin 
with the spoken language and will aim at the acqui- 
sition of automatic skills. It will gradually proceed to 
the written language and will aim at developing the 
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ability to understand and to write a simple compo- 
sition. 


SPOKEN I: UNDERSTANDING AND SPEAKING, 
ELEMENTARY 


114-236X61 Tue and Thu6-8p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 45 hours including 11 hours 
in the laboratory (12 weeks) 
beginning 13 September 


This course is for students who have already some 
grounding in elementary grammar and who wish to 
gain oral practice in the correct use of the language. 


SPOKEN II: INTERMEDIATE 


414-238Y 61 Tue and Thu6-8p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 45 hours (12 weeks) begin- 
ning 17 January 


This course is designed, particularly but not exclu- 
sively, for non-Greek speaking students, it is 
intended to bring these students to a level of compe- 
tence in the use of the language which will enable 
them to proceed to the courses in literature. 


HUNGARIAN 
FIRST LEVEL, (BEGINNERS) 


691-211X51 Monand Wed 6 -8 p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 45 hours (12 weeks) begin- 
ning 12 September 


This course is designed to teach essential commu- 
nication in Hungarian through pronunciation exer- 
cises, basic grammar, speaking and reading. 
Homework will be assigned. 


ITALIAN 


Counselling: Students who need assistance in 
deciding the level at which they should register may 
telephone the Department of Italian (392-4567) 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. after 15 August. 

All classes limited to 25 students 


FIRST LEVEL, INTENSIVE 


692-210Z61 TueandThu6— 8 p.m. 

FEE: $165.00 

DURATION: 400 hours including 25 hours 
in the laboratory (25 weeks) 
beginning 13 September 


This course is designed for beginners who wish to 
acquire a good working knowledge of the language 
in one year. The direct method will be used and 
instruction will be in Italian from the beginning. Con- 
versation and class discussion will be encouraged. 


The language laboratory will be used to improve 
pronunciation, develop aural comprehension and to 
drill students in basic speech patterns. 
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FIRST LEVEL, REGULAR 


692-211Z261 Tuesdays6-8p.m. 

692-211Z81 Thursdays6-8p.m. 

Pree $100.00 

DURATION: 50 hours (25 weeks) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 


A beginner's course using the direct method 
approach. Special emphasis will be placed on 
building a practical vocabulary for everyday use 
through conversation and questions on the read- 
ings. Written exercises and oral drills will acquaint 
students with basic language-patterns and gram- 
matical structures. 


SECOND LEVEL, REGULAR 


692-221Z 71/2 Wednesdays 6-8 p.m. 

FEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 50 hours (25 weeks) begin- 
ning 14 September 

PREREQUISITE: 50 hours of Italian or 

equivalent 


This course is designed to develop fluency and cor- 
rectness in speaking, reading and writing the lan- 
guage, Italian periodicals and texts, and visual aids 
will be used to promote class discussion on current 
events and also on life in modern Italy. 


THIRD LEVEL, REGULAR 


692-231Z261 Tuesday6-8p.m. 

FEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 50 hours (25 Weeks) begin- 
ning 13 September 

PREREQUISITE: 100 hours of Italian or 

equivalent 


This course will be conducted entirely in Italian and 
will include conversation, readings, grammar, com- 
position and an outline of contemporary Italian civili- 
zation. 


FOURTH LEVEL, REGULAR 


692-241Z251 Mondays6-8p.m. 

FEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 50 hours (25 weeks) begin- 
ning 12 September 

PREREQUISITE: 150 hours of Italian or 

equivalent 

ATTENDANCE REQUIREMENT: Not less 

than 2/3 of lectures 


The emphasis in this course will be placed on class 
discussion of readings, which will include Italian 
novels, short stories or plays as well as texts on 
aspects of Italian civilization. Grammar and Syntax 
will be reviewed according to the specific needs of 
the students. 


COMMERCIAL ITALIAN 


692-3522 — to be offered in 1978-79 
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JAPANESE 
All classes limited to 25 students 


FIRST LEVEL, INTENSIVE 


694-210Z261 Tue and Thu6-8p.m. 

EEE: $165.00 

DURATION: 100 hours including 25 hours 
in the laboratory (25 weeks) 
beginning 13 September 


This course will offer basic training in Japanese 
grammar, conversation, reading and writing with 
special emphasis on pronunciation and aural com- 
prehension 


SECOND LEVEL, INTENSIVE 


694-220Z51 MonandWed6-8p.m. 

PEE: $165.00 

DURATION: 100 hours including 25 hours 
in the laboratory (25 weeks) 
beginning 12 September 

PREREQUISITE: 100 hours of Japanese or 

equivalent 


This course offers an opportunity to continue the 
practice of spoken Japanese. It will also emphasize 
reading and writing (Kana and Kanji) thus enabling 
the students to attain a higher degree of fluency and 
correctness in the language. 


PORTUGUESE 


Counselling: Students who need additional informa- 
tion concerning this course may telephone the 
Department of Hispanic Studies (392-4600 or 4601) 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. after 1 September. 

All classes limited to 25 students 


FIRST LEVEL 
695-211X61 TueandThu6-8p.m. 
FEE: $95.00 


DURATION: 45 hours (12 weeks) begin- 
ning 13 September 


In this course, frequent and systematic drill is used 
to develop rapid responses to spoken Portuguese 
and to enable the student to read quickly. 


SECOND LEVEL 
695-221Y61  TueandThu6-8p.m. 
FEE: $95.00 


DURATION: 45 hours (12 weeks) begin- 

ning 17 January 
PREREQUISITE: 45 hours of Portuguese or 
equivalent 


This course will be conducted entirely in Portuguese 
and its aims are to speed up fluency, to achieve cor- 
rectness of pronunciation, and to give a review of 
grammatical structures. Oral and written exercises 
will be given. Readings will be taken from modern 
Portuguese and Brazilian literature. 


RUSSIAN 


Counselling: Students who need assistance in 
deciding the level at which they should register may 
telephone the Department of Russian and Slavic 
Studies (392-4610 or 4616) between 9 a.m. and 5 
p.m. after 15 August. 

All classes limited to 25 students 


FIRST LEVEL, INTENSIVE 


696-210Z61 TueandThu6-8p.m. 

All = $165.00 

DURATION: 100 hours including 25 hours 
in the laboratory (25 weeks) 
beginning 13 September 


In this course the direct method will be used with 
instruction largely in Russian from the very begin- 
ning. The Russian Minimum Word List used at Mos- 
cow University will guide the choice of vocabulary. 
At the end of the course most students will be able 
to converse easily in Russian, to read a Soviet 
newspaper and to write straight-forward letters in 
Russian. 


FIRST LEVEL, REGULAR 


696-211Z 51 Mondays 6-8 p.m. 

FEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 50 hours (25 weeks) begin- 
ning 12 September 


This course will begin with the general character- 
istics of the Russian language, the alphabet, the 
phonetic value of letters, and the basic rules of 
grammar. It will include reading, oral and written 
exercises, and a gradual introduction to Russian 
culture and civilization. 


SECOND LEVEL, REGULAR 


696-221Z71 Wednesday 6-8 p.m. 

FEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 50 hours (25 weeks) begin- 
ning 14 September 

PREREQUISITE: 50 hours of Russian or 

equivalent 


This course consists of grammatical drills and oral 
exercises, reading and translation of selected texts 
by modern Soviet Russian authors. 


THIRD LEVEL, REGULAR 


696-231Z57 Mondays 8-10p.m. 

FEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 50 hours (25 weeks) begin- 
ning 12 September 

PREREQUISITE: 100 hours of Russian or 

equivalent 


This course is intended to help students acquire a 
greater degree of aural comprehension and fluency 
in Russian while continuing the review of grammar. 


LANGUAGES 


FOURTH LEVEL, REGULAR 


696-241Z61 Tuesdays6-8p.m. 
FEE: $100.00 


DURATION: 50 hours (25 weeks) begin- 
ning 13 September 

PREREQUISITE: 150 hours of Russian or 

equivalent 

ATTENDANCE REQUIREMENT: Not less 

than 2/3 of lectures 


This course will be conducted entirely in Russian 
with emphasis on conversation. Points of grammar 
and syntax will be explained as the need arises. Dis- 
cussions will be based in part on readings in Rus- 
sian civilization and folklore. Those who wish to 
apply for the Certificate of Proficiency are required 
to complete additional reading and written work. 


SPANISH 


Counselling: Students who need assistance in 
deciding the level at which they should register may 
telephone the Department of Hispanic Studies (392- 
4600 or4601) between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m.after 15 
August. 

All classes limited to 25 students 


FIRST LEVEL, REGULAR 


697-211X 51/2 Mon and Wed 6-8 p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 45 hours (12 weeks) begin- 
ning 12 September 


697-211Z51 Mondays6-8p.m. 

697-211Z67 Tuesdays 8-10p.m. 

697-211Z71 Wednesdays 6-8p.m. 

697-211Z87 Thursdays 8-10 p.m. 

FEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 50 hours (25 weeks) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 


In this course, frequent and systematic drill is used 
to develop rapid response to spoken Spanish and to 
enable the student to read quickly. Use of the lan- 
guage laboratory is an integral part of the course. 


SECOND LEVEL, REGULAR 


697-221Y 51 Monand Wed6-8p.m. 

GEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 45 hours (12 weeks) begin- 
ning 16 January 


697-221Z51 Mondays6-8p.m. 

697-2212 71 Wednesday 6 - 8 p.m. 

FEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 50 hours (25 weeks) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 

PREREQUISITE: 45 hours of Spanish or 

equivalent 


This course will be conducted entirely in Spanish 
and its aims are to speed up fluency, to achieve cor- 
rectness of pronunciation and to give a review of 
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grammatical structures. Oral and written exercises 
will be given. Readings will be taken from modern 
Spanish and Spanish-American literature. 


THIRD LEVEL, REGULAR 


697-231Z 61/2 Tuesdays6-8p.m 

Pec $100.00 

DURATION: 50 hours (25 weeks) begin- 
ning 13 September 

PREREQUISITE: 95 hours of Spanish or 

equivalent 


This course includes a review of grammar, phonet- 
ics, conversation, and cultural material, and will 
concentrate on readings in Spanish-American litera- 
ture. 


FOURTH LEVEL, REGULAR 


697-241Z61 Tuesdays6-8p.m. 

FEE: $100.00 

DURATION: 50 hours (25 weeks) begin- 
ning 13 September 

PREREQUISITE: 145 hours of Spanish or 

equivalent 

ATTENDANCE REQUIREMENT: Not less 

than 2/3 of lectures 


This course will be similar to Third Level but will be 
devoted to readings in Spanish literature 


TRANSLATION 
All classes limited 
FEE: $120.00 


DURATION: 50 hours (25 weeks) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 

ATTENDANCE REQUIREMENT: _ Not less 

than 4/5 of all classes held during the year 

EVALUATION: | The breakdown of the final 

mark will be as follows: 

30% homework 

30% mid-term examination 

40% final examination 


FIRST YEAR - METHODOLOGY AND PRACTICE 
OF TRANSLATION 


698-311Z 51/2 Mondays 6-8p.m 
698-311Z 61/2 Tuesdays 6-8p.m. 
698-311Z 71 Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m. 
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This course will consist of one hour of French and 
one hour of English. It will be an introduction to the 
basic principles of translation through careful analy- 
sis of selected texts and practice work leading to 
improved skills in both French and English. 


SECOND YEAR-TECHNICAL TRANSLATION | 


698-321Z 61/2 Tuesday 6-8 p.m. 
698-321Z 71/2 Wednesday 6-8 p.m. 


As in First Year, this course will consist of one hour 
of French and one hour of English. The fields cov- 
ered will be commercial correspondence, banking 
and finance 


THIRD YEAR -TECHNICAL TRANSLATION Il 
FRENCH SECTION 


698-331Z 51 Mondays 6-8 p.m. 
698-331Z 77 Wednesdays 8- 10 p.m. 
698-331Z81 Thursdays6-8p.m. 


ENGLISH SECTION 
698-332Z 81 Thursdays6-8p.m. 


In this course the full period will be devoted to the 
language of the students’ choice. The fields cov- 
ered will be legal terminology, insurance, advertis- 
ing and public relations. 


FOURTH YEAR-GENERAL AND LITERARY 
TRANSLATION 
PREREQUISITE: Certificate of Proficiency 
in Translation 
FRENCH SECTION 


698-341Z 51 Mondays 6 —- 8 p.m. 
698-341Z57 Mondays 8-—10p.m. 


ENGLISH SECTION 
698-3422 71 Wednesdays 6 —- 8 p.m. 


The material covered will be prose of literary quality 
ranging from the critical essay to the descriptive or 
psychological novel. Students will be encouraged to 
undertake the translation of major contemporary 
works as personal research projects. 


MRS. J. HOLLANDER 


Program Co-ordinator 


392-4905 
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8.1 INTRODUCTION 


Courses shown as credit courses are open to 
all but credit will be given only to students 
already registered in a degree program. A wide 
variety of topics is included in this section as 
follows: 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

CANADIAN STUDIES 

CLASSICS 

FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 

HUMAN BEHAVIOUR 

LITERATURE AND DRAMA 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

SHORT-TERM COURSES (to be announced) 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR WOMEN 


An evaluation process will be conducted in all 
courses. Students who do not wish to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity are not obliged to do so. 


8.2 TIMETABLE 


A listing of instructors, textbooks, buildings and 
room numbers for all courses will be distributed at 
time of registration. Please ask for a copy. 


8.3 LIBRARIES 


Library privileges are available to all students regis- 
tered in Liberal Arts courses at: 


McLennan Library 
Redpath Undergraduate Library 


8.4 REGULATIONS AND 
PROCEDURES 


Please see General Information 


IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH STUDENT 
TO READ, UNDERSTAND AND ABIDE BY THE 
REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURES PRINTED 
IN THIS BOOKLET 


*Asterisk indicates section will be repeated in Jan- 
uary. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN RECEIVING NOTICES 
OF SPECIAL SHORT-TERM COURSES THAT WILL 
BE OFFERED DURING THE COMING YEAR? SEND 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS TO: 


CENTRE FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 

772 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST, ROOM 206 
MONTREAL, PQ 

H3A 1G1 


8.5 ARCHAEOLOGY 


(1) BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


670-211X-61 Tuesdays 6-8 p.m. 
gas $65.00 
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13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 20 September 


DURATION: 


This course will introduce Biblical Archaeology in 
the environment of the Ancient Near East. The civili- 
zation of Palestine from the Natufians of 7000 B.C. 
to the time of Jesus will be surveyed. It will tie 
together the history of early Israel in the light of new 
discoveries in archaeology and new understand- 
ings of the ancient literature. Illustrated with slides. 
This course should be of interest to travellers. 


(2) SUMER - THE WORLD’S FIRST 


CIVILIZATION 

670-212Y-61 Tuesdays6-8p.m. 

EEE: $65.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 


ning 17 January 


Urban civilization began with the dynamic Sumeri- 
ans in southeastern Mesopotamia. This course will 
introduce this fascinating people — their thriving 
business, literature, art, architecture and social insti- 
tutions. Students will learn some cuneiform from the 
world's earliest written texts. Illustrated with slides. 
Of interest to travellers. 


(3) ANCIENT EGYPT 


670-221X-71 Wednesdays 6-8 p.m. 
FEE: $65.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 


ning 21 September 


The fascinating story of the ancient Egyptians. This 
course will trace the history, art, architecture and lit- 
erature of Egypt from prehistoric times through the 
New Kingdom. It will encourage a fresh look at 
source materials as well as recently discovered 
archaeological data. 


(4) ARCHAEOLOGY TECHNIQUES 


670-226 X-91 Fridays 7-9p.m. 

FEE: $65.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 16 September 


An introduction to the methods and techniques of 
archaeological field work, excavation and interpre- 
tation. Scientific methods of dating and conserva- 
tion will also be discussed. Part of the course will be 
devoted to work done on major sites on the Greek 
mainland and Crete. There will be some practical 
work and research into archaeological techniques. 


(5) THE PHOENICIANS 


670-227Y-71 Wednesdays 6-8 p.m. 
FEE: $65.00 ; 
DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 


ning 18 January 


The Phoenicians were one of the great peoples of 
the Ancient World. They were world oh 
traders and explorers. Only the Romans were elr 


rivals. Recent archaeology has been reconstructing 
their fabulous cities and commercial empire. The 13 
lectures, illustrated with slides, will outline their his- 
tory and literature, their art and achitecture. Of inter- 
est to travellers. 


8.6 CANADIAN STUDIES 


(6) CANADIAN ART HISTORY 


674-100X-61 Tuesdays6-8p.m 

EEG: $70.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 13 September 


An environmental approach to the study of Cana- 
dian painting, sculpture, architecture. Special 
emphasis on the influences of geography, history 
and settlement patterns. A study of the Canadian 
work of art with comparisons and contrasts to Amer- 
ican and European works of the same period 


(7) CONTEMPORARY CANADIAN ART 


674-102Y-61 Tuesdays6-8p.m 

FEE: $70.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 17 January 


A Study of the art scene from the Group of Seven to 
the present time. This course will include discussion 
of painting, sculpture, graphic arts, some compari- 
sons with the art of other countries important in 
today's movements and “schools” of art. It will 
attempt to bring the contemporary scene to a more 
personal level and come to grips with problems 
found in 20th century art. 


(8) ESKIMO AND NORTH AMERICAN 


INDIAN ART 
674-103X-81 Thursdays 6-8p.m. 
FEE: $70.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 15 September 


A study of the many art forms of the Eskimo and 
North American Indian from earliest discovery to the 
present time. Comparisons will be made with the art 
of other cultures considering social, historical and 
geographical influences. 


(9) HISTORY OF CANADA TO 1867 


674-500X-81 Thursdays 6-8 p.m. 

EEE: $75.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 15 September 


A survey of the economic, political, military and 
social development of Canada from the pre-Colum- 
bian discoveries to Confederation. Particular atten- 
tion will be given to the growth of French-Canadian 
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institutions, the fur trade, the emergence of English- 
Canada, Maritime particularism, French-English rel- 
ations and political tensions of the early nineteenth. 
century. 


(10) HISTORY OF CANADA SINCE 1867 


674-501Y-81 Thursdays 6-8 p.m. 

FEE: $75.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 19 January 


An historical survey of contemporary Canada with 
special reference to Western expansion. Maritime 
development, Canadian American relations, Que- 
bec society, and Canada in two world wars. The 
development of modern political parties will be 
examined as well as the impact of urbanization and 
economic change. 


(11) CANADIAN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


674-505Y-56 Mondays 8- 10p.m. 

FEE: $75.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 16 January 


This course is concerned with the historical, political 
and physical factors associated with the economic 
geography of Canada. Landforms and climate, 
export staples will be studied. The emergence of a 
national core periphery structure will be dealt with 
as well as the roles of transportation, industrializa- 
tion and urbanization in the development of the 
Canadian economy. 


(12) ENVIRONMENTAL LAW FOR CITIZENS 


(3 credits) 
495-472X-61 Tuesdays6-8p.m. 
FEE: $75.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) plus 
individual work projects 
beginning 20 September 


This course will delve into the basic legal aspects of 
environmental issues. Environmental problems will 
be discussed from the points of view of federal and 
provincial jurisdictions, civil and criminal remedies, 
case histories, citizen action, court system, legal 
standing to sue and environmental impact assess- 
ment. 


8.7 CLASSICS - LITERATURE, 
HISTORY AND DRAMA 


(13) GREEK CIVILIZATION - Part | 


(from its beginnings to the Persian wars) 
(3 credits). 


114-200X-51 Mondays 6-8 p.m. plus 
modular instructional periods 

FEE: $75.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 12 September 
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A survey of Greek civilization from its beginnings in 
the Bronze Age down through the Persian Wars, 
including art and architecture, literature, philosophy 
and religion, archaeology and history. This and 114- 
202Y are companion courses but may be taken 
separately. Both should be of interest to travellers to 
Greece. 


(14) INTRODUCTION TO GREEK MYTHOLOGY 
(3 credits) 


114-203X-71 Wednesdays 6 — 8 p.m. plus 
modular instructional periods 

PEE: $75.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 14 September 


The Gods and Heroes of the Greeks. This course 
will consider the origins, formation and transmission 
of the Greek myths. It will examine the more impor- 
tant myths as they appear in literary sources 
(Homer, Hesiod and the dramatists) and as they are 
represented in Greek art. Some attention will also 
be paid to the more common themes of Greek myth, 
as well as to the cultural values and religious atti- 
tudes which they reflect. 


(15) GREEK CIVILIZATION - Part Il 
(fifth century B.C. and later) 
(3 credits) 


114-202Y-51 Mondays6-—8p.m. plus 
modular instructional periods 

fee: $75.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 16 January 


A survey of Greek civilization of the 5th century B.C. 
including art and architecture, drama, philosophy 
and religion, archaeology and history 


(16) ROMAN LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 
(3 credits) 


114-208Y-71 Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m.plus 
modular instructional periods 

Jaap $75.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 18 January 


Life and Society in the Roman Empire as reflected in 
contemporary authors of varying genres (epic, his- 
tory, philosophy, satire and the novel). This course 
will examine various aspects of Roman social life 
during the first two centuries of the Empire. Topics 
to be discussed include social structure and class, 
education and learning, religion and superstition, 
relaxation and amusement, and city and country life 


8.8 FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


(17) ART IN PERSPECTIVE 


670-100X-71 Wednesdays 6-8 p.m. 
FEE: $70.00 
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DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 14 September 


A study of the visual arts since Antiquity with particu- 
lar emphasis on the art of the last two centuries, 
aiming at a deeper understanding cf the work of art 
as individual, historical and cultural expression, 


(18) IMPRESSIONISM AND SYMBOLISM 


670-103Y-71 Wednesdays 6-8 p.m. 

FEE: $70.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 18 January 


The crucial developments in painting during the sec- 
ond half of the 19th Century, mainly in France. The 
rapid succession of new schools in visual arts and 
the culmination in the emergence of modern art at 
the turn of the century. Works of masters like Manet, 
Monet, Degas, Cezanne, and Van Gogh will be sys- 
tematically analyzed and discussed. 


(19) ART OF LISTENING - PART I 


670-106X-81 Thursdays 5:30-7:30 p.m. 

670-106X-86 Thursdays 8-10p.m. 

ree: $65.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 15 September 


A non-technical course for the listener designed to 
expand his perception and appreciation of music 
from the Baroque to the Twentieth Century and to 
develop his awareness of those structural and stylis- 
tic aspects important in the understanding and 
enjoyment of music. Emphasis is upon non-techni- 
cal analysis, relevant currents in the sister arts and 
works to be played by the Montreal Symphony 
Orchestra. Illustrated with tape recordings, slides, 
instruments. Class Limited. 


(20) ART OF LISTENING - PART Il 


670-107Y-86 Thursdays 8-10p.m. 

FEE: $65.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 19 January 


A more in-depth examination of the musical and 
non-musical forces behind the masterworks of com- 
posers from Bach to Stravinsky. New areas to be 
discussed include the prelude, symphonic poem, 
rhapsody, chamber music, art song, program music 
and opera along with works to be performed in 
Montreal’s coming music season. Class Limited. 
Note: If there is sufficient demand for a second 
class, one will be offered from 5:30 — 7:30 p.m. 


(21) ENJOYING OPERA 


670-223X-56 Mondays 8 - 10 p.m. 

FEE: $65.00 , 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 12 September 


This course is designed to develop and/or increase 
the understanding and appreciation of major oper- 
atic styles from the origins of opera to the twentieth 
century. A wide variety of selections will be heard 
and discussed, with special emphasis given to the 
works of Mozart, Verdi, Wagner, Strauss, and the 
operas aired on the CBC. 


(22) BASIC INTERIOR DESIGN - PART | 


671-103X-51 Mondays 6-8p.m. 

671-103X-71 Wednesdays 6 -8 p.m. 

PEC: $70.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 


Students will learn to plan an entire project including 
the establishment of a critical path, the planning of a 
house and each individual area of the house. There 
will be practical excercises in order to learn how to 
compile a portfolio 


(23) BASIC INTERIOR DESIGN - PART I! 


671-104Y-51 Mondays 6-8p.m. 

671-104Y-71 Wednesdays 6-8 p.m 

FEE: $70.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning week of 16 January 


The subject of the second half of this coyrse will be: 
Materials, Colours, Lighting and Furniture. The gen- 
eral method of presentation for Part | and Part I! will 
be audio-visual and the student will be asked to 
work on some practical exercises. 


(24) RESIDENTIAL INTERIOR DESIGN - PART | 


671-105X-61 Tuesdays 6-8p.m. 

EEE: $70.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours begin- 
ning 13 September 


A practical course for people working In, or intend- 
ing to work in, Interior Design or related design 
fields. Included will be: creating a design concept, 
measuring, room maps, elementary perspective, 
architectural effects, floor coverings, furniture 
arrangements, mirrors, painting and papering, and 
what a home does for and to its people 


(25) RESIDENTIAL INTERIOR DESIGN - PART II 


671-106Y-61 Tuesdays 6-8p.m. 

flat sh $70.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 17 January 


This part of the couse will cover: understanding and 
using lighting and wiring, colour and pattern, win- 
dow treatments, use of art works and decorations, 
scheduling and budgeting, and helping homeown- 
ers. 
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(26) CREATIVE WRITING 


671-200X-61 Tuesdays6-8p.m. 


*671-200X-81 Thursdays 6-8p.m. 
FEE: $65.00 
DURATION: 13 classes (26 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 


A course designed to aid the student with the type of 
writing he/she chooses as well as giving an over- 
view of various forms: short story, novel, play etc., 
techniques, style, setting, character, description, 
dialogue, atmosphere, plot etc. Class Limited. 


(27) INTRODUCTION TO STUDIO ART 


671-100X-51 Mondays 7- 10p.m. 

FEE: $75.00 

DURATION: 13 classes (39 hours begin- 
ning 12 September 


An introduction to the basic studio skills of drawing, 
painting, sculpture. This course also includes slides 
and films of works of art and artists at work for 
group discussion. It offers the opportunity to gain a 
basic appreciation of art through a_ practical 
approach. Students will provide their own materials. 
Class Limited. 


(28) DRAWING 


*671-101X-61 Tuesdays 7-10p.m. 
671-101Y-51 Mondays 7 - 10 p.m. (Janu- 
ary only) 
FEE: $75.00 
DURATION: 13 classes (39 hours begin- 
ning 13 September 


This drawing class is for both beginners and inter- 
mediates. It will explore the fundamentals of graphic 
expression using various media, including charcoal, 
pencil, pen and ink and conté crayon. Students will 
provide their own material. Class Limited 


(29) PAINTING 


*671-102X-71 Wednesdays 7 - 10 p.m. 
Fee: $75.00 
DURATION: 13 classes (39 hours) begin- 
ning 14 September 


This course will emphasize individual development 
in colour theory and pictorial expression. Students 
will paint from still life, life and imagination. Students 
will provide their own materials, Class Limited. 


(30) WATERCOLOUR PAINTING 


671-107X-81 Thursdays6-9p.m. 

671-107U-02 Tuesdays and Thursdays 10 
a.m.— 1 p.m. 

FEE: $75.00 

DURATION: 13 classes (39 hours) begin- 
ning 15 September, 16 May 
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Opthalmology Research, 7 
Otolaryngology, RVH 
Paediatrics, MCH 
Pathology, 67 
Pharmacology, 7 


Philosoohy 20 


Physical Education, 75 
Physical & Occupational Therapy, 3 
Physical Plant, 38 
Physics, 52 
Physiology, 7 
Printing Service, 31 
Polish Institute, 20 
Political Science, 34 
Press, McGill-Queen’s University, 10 
Psychiatry, 12: 
Child, 14 
Forensic Clinic, 63 
Transcultural, 1 
Psychology, 5 
Pulp and Paper Research, 54 
Radiology (Diagnostic), MCH 
Radiology (Therapeutic), RVH 
Redpath Museum, 35 
Registrar, 41 
Religious Studies, Faculty Offices, 46 
Residences 
Bishop Mountain Hall, Dining, 70 
Douglas Hail, 68 
Gardner Hall, 69 
McConnell Hall, 72 
Molson Hall, 71 
Royal Victoria College, 60 
Russian & Slavic Studies, 29 
Science, Faculty Offices, 37 
Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute, 16 
Social Work, 47 
Sociology, 34 
Spanish Language & Literature, 29 
Student Centre, 24 
Student Services & Units: 
Admissions, 41 
Aid & Counselling, 22 
Chaplaincy, 3484 Peel Street 
Counselling Service, 62 
Dean of Students, 22 
Entrepreneurial Agencies, 61 
Health, 65 
Placement, 57 
Post-Graduate Students’ Society, 15 
Students’ Society, 24 
Tutoring, 62 
Surgery. Research, 44 
Urban Pi. ng, 48 
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This course is for beginners, intermediates or 
advanced students. It will begin with assigned pro- 
jects to introduce the medium and its potentials for 
luminosity, colour, form, description, pattern, tex- 
ture, drawing from nature and imagination. The bal- 
ance of the course will emphasize the conception 
and development of an individual piece of work. 
Students will provide their own materials. Class Lim- 
ited. 


(31) MIXED MEDIA ON PAPER 


671-109Y-81 Thursdays 6-9p.m. 

FEE: $75.00 

DURATION: 13 classes (39 hours) begin- 
ning 19 January 


A course designed to study a variety of visual feel- 
ings in a single piece of work. Using pencil, water- 
colour, pastel, gouache, charcoal and more, spe- 
cific assignments based on life study will focus on 
texture and space made possible through the 
manipulation of varied media. 


(32) FUNDAMENTALS OF DIRECTION: 


FILM AND TV 
671-203Z-66 Tuesdays 8-10p.m. 
FEE: $135.00 


DURATION: 26 lectures (52 hours) begin- 
ning 12 September 


Basic directing techniques, Screenings of great 
directors’ works. Putting it all together. Visualization, 
research, casting, shooting script, rehearsals, creat- 
ing tension, rhythm, sound, montage. The human 
equation. Screenings, lectures, seminars, student 
projects, field trips. 


(33) EFFECTIVE TELEVISION 


COMMUNICATION 
671-204X-51 Mondays6-9p.m. 
FEE: $150.00 


DURATION: 13 classes (39 hours) begin- 
ning 12 September 


This course is designed for people who are pres- 
ently responsible for (or those who are interested in) 
some aspect of television communication in a non- 
commercial environment. The student is introduced 
to the theory, equipment, techniques and practices 
of television production. Practical experience con- 
Stitutes 60% of the course time. 


8.9 HUMAN BEHAVIOUR 


(34) PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT -! 


672-201X-51 Mondays 6-8 p.m. 

FEE: $70.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 12 September 


This course is designed for the interests of the gen- 
eral public, with or without a specialized back- 
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ground in psychology. It will follow the processes of 
psychological development from birth to maturity in 
the areas of social behaviour, personality and emo- 
tion. Format will consist of readings, films and dis- 
cussion 


(35) PSYCHOLOCIAL DEVELOPMENT - II 


672-202Y-51 Mondays6-8p.m. 

FEE: $70.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 16 January 


This is a continuation course of Psychological 
Development — | although it may be taken sepa- 
rately. Consideration will be given to processes of 
psychological development from birth to maturity in 
the areas of intelligence, perception and language. 
Format similar to Part I. 


(36) HUMAN RELATIONS | 


672-230Z-51 Mondays 6-8 p.m. 

FEE: $125.00 

DURATION: 26 lectures (52 hours) begin- 
ning 19 September 


This course is a broad introduction to human rela- 
tions, stressing understanding of inter-personal 
experiences. Topics include perception, motivation, 
reaction to conflict, problem solving, group opera- 
tions and communication, group pressures, con- 
formity and independence, leadership, people and 
technology. Class limited. Second Section from 8 - 
10 p.m. if required. Registrations accepted for 6 
p.m. on first come, first served basis only. 


(37) HUMAN RELATIONS II 


672-231Z-71 Wednesday 6-8 p.m. 

FEE: $125.00 

DURATION: 26 lectures (52 hours) begin- 
ning 14 September 

PREREQUISITE: Introduction to Psychology 

or Human Relations | or Equivalent 


This course will develop and apply principles 
learned previously to increase self-understanding 
through psychological tests and interviews, observ- 
ing and reporting on group discussions, etc. It will 
help participants apply knowledge about self and 
human interaction to formation of personal and 
career plans. Class limited. 


(38) EXPLORING SOCIAL ISSUES 


THROUGH DRAMATIC GAMES 
672-232X-71 Wednesdays 6 - 8 p.m. 
FEE: $65.00 


DURATION: 13 sessions (26 hours) begin- 
ning 21 September 


In this learning by doing course participants experi- 
ence dramatic ways to explore contempory social 
issues. Responsibility to self, family and community 
will be studied through varied forms of role play and 


_ simulation games plus discussion. The topic is seri- 
~ ous; the sociodramatic method is fun. 


(39) AN UNDERSTANDING OF CRIMINAL 
LAW - PARTI 


672-271X-66 Tuesdays8-10p.m 

Pee: $65.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 20 September 


An introduction to many aspects of criminal law for 
the layman. It will cover: constitutional aspects, 
types of offences, serious offences, sexual 
offences, other offences, parties to offences, 
defences 


(40) AN UNDERSTANDING OF CRIMINAL 
LAW - PART Il 


672-272Y-66 Tuesdays8-10p.m. 

FEE: $65.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 17 January 


This part of the course will continue with the follow- 
ing topics: juvenile offenders, deviant behaviour, 
arrest, arraignment, bail, preliminary inquiry, sen- 
tencing, confinement of individuals in mental institu- 
tions, social implications of conviction and criminal 
record. 


8.10 LITERATURE AND DRAMA 


(41) TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE 
-PARTI 


670-200X-76 Wednesdays 8 - 10 p.m. 

335 $65.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 14 September 


Short stories, novels, plays and poetry by major 
twentieth century writers. Selection of texts will be 
discussed at the first meeting. The course will be 
conducted using a mixture of lecture and class dis- 
cussion. 


(42) TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE 


-PART II 
670-201Y-76 Wednesdays 8 - 10 p.m. 
FEE: $65.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 18 January 


A variety of modern writers and genres, demonstrat- 
ing major literary themes of today. The course Is a 
continuation of Part | but may be taken separately. 
The format of the course remains the same, but dif 
ferent works will be studied. Texts will be discussed 
at the first meeting of the course. 


LIBERAL ARTS 


(43) THE ECOLOGICAL CHALLENGE 


670-235X-81 Thursdays6-—8p.m. 

EEE; $65.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 15 September 


This course will explore ecological themes in 
literature. Topics to be discussed will include the 
historical perspective of our ecological crisis, 
cultural attitudes toward wilderness, wildlife 
(endangered species), pollution etc 


(44) HISTORY OF CINEMA 


670-224Z-01 Saturdays 9a.m.- 12 noon 

FEE: $150.00 

DURATION: 20 sessions (60 Hours) begin- 
ning 1 October 


A survey of the major trends in the history of the cin- 
ema from 1895 to the present, including the early 
French and American cinema, the Soviet cinema of 
Vertov, Eisenstein, Pudovkin, German Expression- 
ism, Italian Neo-Realism, the Nouvelle Vague and 
the verité movement. The course will consist of a 
film screening of approximately 2 hours plus a lec- 
ture each week. 


8.11 POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(45) THE ARAB WORLD IN THE 


INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 
670-215Y-81 Thursdays 6-8 p.m. 
FEE: $65.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 19 January 


This course will study the social and intellectual his- 
tory of the Arab world, explaining the ideologies and 
trends today. Presently counting 21 countries, 
stretching from the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic, with 
a population of 130 million, the Arab world plays an 
important part in the Third World (non alignment, 
OAV). 


(46) THE NEW INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


670-218X-81 Thursdays6-8p.m. 

FEE: $65.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 22 September 


An attempt to explain some changes taking place in 
the international arena. Balance of power, economic 
theories of imperialism and war, conflict theories, 
game simulation theories and others will be cov- 
ered. 


(47) REPORT FROM CHINA 


*670-219X-71 Wednesday 6-8 p.m. 
FEE: $70.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 14 September 
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An up-to-date picture of politics, work, economics, 
and social development in modern China. Among 
topics to be covered are: industry, health care, 
mass political campaigns, the Cultural Revolution, 
foreign policy, ‘‘self-reliance’’, the role of women, 
education. Well illustrated with films and slides 
made by the lecturer during his two year stay in 
Peking. 


(48) NATURE AND ORIGINS OF 
CONTEMPORARY SOVIET SOCIETY 


670-225Y-86 Thursday8-—10p.m 

FEE: $65.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 19 January 


This course will analyze the political and economic 
factors which have determined the evolution of con- 
temporary Soviet society. Starting with the structural 
causes of the Russian Revolution, economic and 
political implication industrialization, it will 
include immediate 3 of the two revolutions of 
1917, mass unrest as a backdrop to the Bolshevik 
seizure of power, Stalinism as a social system, 
internal and external constraints in an underdevel- 
oped country, the question of determinism and 
voluntarism, and the relationship between party and 
class 


8.12 RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


(49) WORLD RELIGIONS - | (3 credits) 


260-252X-81 Thursdays6-8p.m 

FEE $75.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 15 September 


Introduction to the study of religion and considera- 
tion of origins, scriptures and philosophies of Hin- 
duism and Buddhism. Sources and methods for the 
teaching of religion; also for general interest. 


(50) WORLD RELIGIONS - I! (3 credits) 


260-253Y-81 Thursdays 6-8p.m 

FEE: $75.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 19 January 


Religious traditions of Islam and the Far East 
Sources and methods for the teaching of religion; 
also for general interest. 


(51) SCIENCE, RELIGION AND REVOLUTION 


(3 credits) 
260-441Y-71 Wednesdays 6-8p.m 
ele $75.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours). begin- 
ning 18 January 


A critical examination of the writings of Thomas 
Kuhn, D.Z. Phillips and Gustavo Gutierrez, 3 mod- 
ern interpreters of science, religion and the changes 
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in society, in order to gain some critical understand- 
ing of these topics. 


(52) MORAL ISSUES TODAY (3 credits) 


260-471X-71 Wednesdays 6-8 p.m. 

FEE: $75.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 14 September 


Contemporary moral issues such as Abortion and 
Pornography, Civil Disobedience, Euthanasia and 
Behavior Modification among others, introduced in 
a lecture followed by discussion. Emphasis will be 
placed upon the multiplicity of responses to the indi- 
vidual issues possible within the Judaeo-Christian 
contexte 


8.13 SPECIAL COURSES FOR 


WOMEN 
(53) INTRODUCTION TO MANAGEMENT 
FOR WOMEN 
626-014X-61 Tuesdays6-8p.m. 
PEE: $75.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 
ning 20 September 


The role of line and staff, span of control in func- 
tional areas such as planning production, finance, 
marketing control, research and development and 
their inter-relationship will be discussed. Also — sha- 
reholders,’ customers’, workers’ and managers’ 
needs will be examined 


(54) WOMEN AND THE LAW 


672-270X-56 Mondays 8- 10 p.m. 
FEE: $65.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures (26 hours) begin- 


ning 12 September 


This course is designed to acquaint women with 
recent changes in law as it pertains to marriage, 
divorce, separation, children, adoption, the single 
woman in business, woman and criminal law (rape, 
abortion etc.), women's rights. (Not restricted to 
women) 


8.14 SHORT TERM COURSES 


(55) MIDDLE AGE: PRIME TIME? 


670-900X-56 Mondays 8- 10 p.m. 

FEE: $50.00 

DURATION: 8 classes (16 hours) begin- 
ning 19 September 


A series of experiential workshops focusing on the 
issues and developmental tasks of middle age. 
These include the sources of our identity, 
changing old roles and old messages, using 
growing freedom, developing perspective, facing 
loss, understanding decision making processes 


and interpersonal needs to make this a vital and 
creative life period. 


(56) LIFE AT MID-LIFE 


670-902Y-56 Mondays 8-10p.m 
FEE: $50.00 
DURATION: 8 classes (16 hours) begin- 


ning 16 January 


A combination of experiential excercises and dis 
cussion groups centering around some of the new 
material available about middie age. This will 
include looking at typical life patterns for men and 
for women; changes in sex roles at mid-life; examin- 
ing some ‘“‘unfinished business”’ that prevents fur- 
ther growth; life planning and many other areas 
Open to men and women - age 35 and over 


OTHER SHORT TERM COURSES 


TO BE ANNOUNCED 

8.15 COURSE LIST BY EVENING 
& TIME 

MONDAY 

6:00 — 8:00 

(13) 114-200X-51 Greek Civilization — Part! 

(15) 114-202Y-51 Greek Civilization — Part Il 

(22) 671-103X-51__ Basic Interior Design — Part | 

(23) 671-104Y-51 Basic Interior Design — Part | 

(34) 672-201X-51 Psychological Development — 


(35) 672-202Y-51 
(36) 672-2302Z-51 


6:00 - 9:00 
(33) 671-204X-51 


7:00 - 10:00 


(27) 671-100X-51 
(28) 671-101Y-51 


8:00 - 10:00 

(11) 674-505Y-56 
(21) 670-223X-56 
(54) 672-270X-56 
(55) 670-900X-56 
(56) 670-902Y-56 
(36) 672-230Z-56 


TUESDAY 
6:00 - 8:00 
(12) 495-472X-61 


| 

Psychological Development — 
\| 

Human Relations | 


Effective Television Commu- 
nication 


Introduction to Studio Art 
Drawing 


Canadian Economic Geogra 
phy ~ 

Enjoying Opera 

Women and the Law 

Middle Age: Prime Time? 
Life at Mid-Life 

Human Relations | 


Environmental Law for Citi- 
zens 


(53) 626-014X-61 


( 1) 670-211X-61 
( 2) 670-212Y-61 


(24) 671-105X-61 
(25) 671-106Y-61 


(26) 671-200X-61 
( 6) 674-100X-61 
( 7) 674-102Y-61 
7:00 — 10:00 

(28) *671-101X-61 
8:00 — 10:00 

(32) 671-203Z-66 


(39) 672-271X-66 


(40) 672-272Y-66 


WEDNESDAY 
6:00 - 8:00 

(14) 114-203X-71 
(16) 114-208Y-71 


(17) 670-100X-71 
(18) 670-103Y-71 


(47) *670-219X-71 
1) 260-441Y-71 


(52) 260-471X-71 
( 3) 670-221X-71 
( 5) 670-227Y-71 
(22) 671-103X-71 
(23) 671-104Y-71 
(37) 672-230Z-71 
(38) 672-232X-71 


7:00 — 10:00 
(29) *671-102X-71 
8:00 - 10:00 
(41) 670-200X-76 


(42) 670-201Y-71 
THURSDAY 


5:30 — 7:30 
(19) 670-106X-81 


LIBERAL ARTS 


Introduction to Management 
for Women 

Biblical Archaeology 

Sumer — the World's First Civ- 
ilization 

Residential Interior Design - 
Part | 

Residential Interior Design 
Part Il 

Creative Writing 

Canadian Art History 
Contemporary Canadian Art 


Drawing 


Fundamentals of Direction 
Film and TV 

An Understanding of Criminal 
Law -| 

An Understanding of Criminal 
Law -Il 


Introduction to Greek Mythol- 
ogy 

Roman Literature and Society 
Art in Perspective 
Impressionism and Symbol- 
ism 

Report from China 

Science Religion and Revolu- 
tion 

Moral Issues Today 

Ancient Egypt 

The Phoenicians 

Basic Interior Design — Part | 
Basic Interior Design — Part II 
Human Relations II 
Exploring Social Issues 
through Dramatic Games 


Painting 


Twentieth Century Literature — 
| 


Twentieth Century Literature - 
i 


Art of Listening —| 
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6:00 — 8:00 

(49) 260-252X-81 
(50) 260-253Y-81 
(45) 670-215Y-81 


70-218X-81 
70-235X-81 
71-200X-81 
74-103X-81 


DAaDD 


| ( 9) 674-500X-81 
(10) 674-501Y-81 


| 6:00 — 9:00 


(30) 671-107X-81 
(31) 671-109Y-81 
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World Religions | 

World Religions || 

The Arab World in the Interna 
tional System 

New International Relations 
The Ecological Challenge 
Creative Writing 

Eskimo and North American 
Indian Art 

History of Canada to 1867 
History of Canada since 1867 


Watercolour Painting 
Mixed Media on Paper 


8:00 - 10:00 


(19) 670-106X-86 
(20) 670-107Y-86 
(48) 670-225Y-86 


FRIDAY 
7:00 — 9:00 
( 4) 670-226X-91 


Art of Listening -| 
Art of Listening — II 
The Nature and Origins of 
Contemporary Soviet Society 


Archaeology Techniques 


SATURDAY MORNING 


9:00 — 12:00 
(44) 670-2242-01 


History of Cinema 
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CENTRE FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 


9.1 INTRODUCTION 


The Certificate, Professional and Undergraduate 
programs offered by this department of the Centre 
for Continuing Education are designed for part-time 
students of high calibre and educational promise 
The programs offered in the fall, winter and summer 
are built in such a way that students will be afforded 
the opportunity to fulfil the requirements of the 
McGill University Certificates offered by this depart- 
ment as well as proceed towards the Bachelor of 
Commerce degree in the Faculty of Management 
Students will also be able to meet the requirements 
of various professional groups. Students are urged 
to keep both their academic and professional goals 
in mind as they choose their courses. 

The staff of the Certificate Department are ready 
to help you with your course choice plans and to 
assist you in meeting professional or undergraduate 
requirements. The Bachelor of Commerce is a fairly 
long commitment. Students should seek admission 
to the degree program as early in their education as 
possible. See page concerning the Bachelor of 
Commerce for part-time studens. Careful reading of 
the following should ensure that a student can fulfil 
his or her own needs as well as complete the 
requirements of. McGill and Cooperating Associa- 
tions. 


9.2 GENERAL INFORMATION 


9.2.1 ADMISSION 


All students proceeding towards McGill programs 
offered by this department must be admitted and 
have the required program of courses approved by 
an adviser. For Certificate programs the admission 
procedure is to contact the department and com- 
plete an application form. Students who have had 
their Sequence of courses approved will not be 
affected by any changes in the programs in subse- 
quent years regardless of when they started taking 
courses. Students who have not had their programs 
approved will be governed by the regulations in 
force at the time of application 

For admission to the Bachelor of Commerce pro- 
gram for part-time students please see page 74 
The cooperating professional associations govern 
their own admission as noted in their section within 
this announcement 

Students are asked to register their intent in tak- 
ing courses at the Centre. For example, your pri- 
mary aim may be to achieve a McGill Certificate, a 
Bachelor of Commerce or the recognition of an 
External Association. 

Students should note that providing this informa- 
tion does not constitute admission to the program. 
The application fee which includes evaluation of 
transcripts of your previous education in order to 
achieve advanced standing in a program, is $10.00 
(non-refundable). 
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The reason for this regulation is to ensure that stu- 
dents have adequate guidance in meeting the 
requirements of certificates, degrees and associa- 
tions. 


9.2.2 CONVOCATION 


See page 10 


9.2.3 COUNSELLING 


Certain associations will be available for consulta- 
tion during registration but there will be no aca- 
demic counselling during the registration periods. 
Further information and help in course choice is 
available by calling 392-6704, before the registra- 
tion period 


9.2.4 COURSE EVALUATIONS 


In order to keep in touch with your needs the Centre 
seeks continuous feedback on its courses. To this 
end students are invited to evaluate their courses 
each term 


9.2.5 EXAMINATIONS 


An examination is held at the end of each course 
unless specifically excepted. Final examinations for 
fall courses will be held from: 

12 December to 23 December 1977 


Final examinations for winter courses will be held 
from: 
17April to 28 April 1978 


STUDENTS SHOULD NOT MAKE ANY OTHER 
COMMITMENTS DURING THIS PERIOD. 

Students who do not attend final examinations 
must normally repeat the course. Other commit- 
ments accepted after registration will not normally 
be considered as an excuse. If a student cannot sit 
a final examination he must submit a written expla- 
nation to the department. 

Students will receive written confirmation of their 
examination or course results after each term. As 
the results of each course become available, they 
will be posted on the notice board in Strathcona Hall 
by STUDENT number. Results can NOT be obtained 
by telephone 


9.2.6 REREADS 


See General Information page 10. 


9.2.7 SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


Supplemental examination privileges are available 
to students obtaining a final mark of 40% or more in 
a course. 

Students must write their supplemental exami- 
nation at the next examination period where the 
appropriate examination is offered or forfeit their 
supplemental privileges. The fee for each 
supplemental examination attempted is $20.00 
payable to McGill University. 


Those students wishing to sit a supplemental 
must apply in writing or in person to the Associate 
Director, Management Certificate Programs, 772 
Sherbrooke Street West, at least three weeks prior 
to the examination period. Proof of eligibility to write 
a supplemental must be presented at the time of 
application. 


Candidates who do not reach a program passing 
grade on a supplemental examination will be 
required to repeat the course 


9.2.8 EVALUATION OF TRANSCRIPTS 
See page 8. 


9.2.9 FRENCH LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


Please see page 11 for information and pamphlet 
This pamphlet will be of particular interest to stu 
dents planning to complete the requirements of pro- 
fessional associations included in Schedule 1 of the 
Professional Code of the Province of Quebec 
Within this department these are: 


Certified General Accountants of Quebec 
(page 79) 

Chartered Administrators of Quebec (page 8 1) 

Chartered Appraisers of Quebec (page 8 1) 

Industrial Accountants of Quebec (page 81) 


9.2.10 GRADING SYSTEM 


Unless otherwise noted in the description of an indi- 
vidual course or program, the grading system will 
be as indicated on page 9 of the General Informa- 
tion. 


9.2.11 LIBRARIES 


Full library privileges are available to all registered 
students at the following locations 


The Howard Ross Library of Management 
2nd Floor 


Samuel Bronfman Building 
1001 Sherbrooke Street West 


The McLennan Library 
McGill Campus 


9.2.12 PREREQUISITES 


It is the responsibility of each student to ensure that 
he has completed the prerequisites listed for the 
course (or courses) for which he intends to register. 


9.2.13 REGISTRATION 


Students may only register for courses in the regis- 
tration period immediately prior to the term In which 
they are held. Please see page 7 for dates 


9.2.14 REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURES 


See General Information page 7. 


MANAGEMENT — UNDERGRADUATE 


9.2.15 TIMETABLE 


It is our intention to offer the courses listed on 
pages whenever possible, however a more 
accurate final timetable of instructors, text books, 
buildings and room numbers for all courses will 
be available at the time of each registration, fall, 
winter and summer. Please ask for a copy. This 
list will contain the latest information and will be 
more accurate about timing of courses than this 
announcement. It will also include any new 
courses added or developed. Students may, with 
permission be able to include these to complete 
program requirements. To the extent possible the 
final timetable will give you the information you 
need for your individual choice and timing. It Is 
often possible to provide sections beyond the 
basic offerings noted herein. Do inquire. 


IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH STUDENT 
TO READ, UNDERSTAND AND ABIDE BY THE 
RULES AND PROCEDURES PRINTED IN THIS 
BOOKLET. 


THIS DEPARTMENT OFFERS THE FOL- 
LOWING: 


McGILL CERTIFICATES 


Administration 

Appraisal of Real Estate 
Banking 

Business Communications 
Insurance Brokerage 
Marketing 

Systems Design 
Transportation 


UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 


Bachelor of Commerce for part-time students in the 
Faculty of Management 


PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 


Many organizations give professional and career 
acceptance to the McGill courses as well as offer- 
ing their own external diplomas and certificates. The 
following organizations are interested in students as 
potential members. See pages 75 to 90 for full 
descriptions. 


Administrative Management Society 

Appraisal Institute of Canada 

Association for Systems Management 

Canadian Association for Physical 
Distribution Management 

Canadian Credit Institute 

Canadian Institute of Management 

Canadian Institute of Traffic and 
Transportation 

Canadian Institute of Travel Counsellors 
(Quebec) 

Canadian Public Relations Society (Quebec) 

Corporation of Certified General 
Accountants of Quebec 
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Corporation of Chartered Administrators 
of Quebec 

Corporation of Chartered Appraisers 
of Quebec 

Corporation of Industrial Accountants 
of Quebec 

Institute of Canadian Bankers 

Institute of Chartered Secretaries 
and Administrators 

Institute of Internal Auditors 

Insurance Brokers’ Association of the 
Province of Quebec 

Insurance Institute of Canada 

International Association of Business 
Communicators 

Montreal Personnel Association 

Trust Companies Institute of Canada 


9.3  McGILL CERTIFICATE 
PROGRAMS 


CONDITIONS 


For admission to a McGill Certificate program 
please see page 70. 

Candidates normally will be CEGEP graduates or 
mature students. All McGill Certificate programs 
require the completion of 48 credits within a period 
of seven years. The registration form requires stu- 
dents to state the program they intend to complete. 
The period allowed for completion will be calculated 
from this registration date. Courses taken before 
1977/78 will be counted towards a students pro- 
gram within the intent of the 7 years completion 
requirement. 


TO HELP YOU LOCATE THE COURSE 
DESCRIPTION, THE NUMBER IN BRACKETS 
BESIDE A COURSE TITLE REFERS TO THE 
NUMERICAL LISTING OF THE SECTION ON 
COURSE DESCRIPTIONS COMMENCING ON 
PAGE 91. 


9.3.1 McGILL CERTIFICATE INMANAGEMENT 
(Administration) 


Students may qualify for the McGill Certificate by 
completing 24 credits from the B.Com. Primary 
Core, page 74. plus 24 credits from the B.Com 
courses offered by the Centre for Continuing Educa- 
tion for a total of 48 credits 


9.3.2 McGILL CERTIFICATE INMANAGEMENT 
(Appraisal of Real Estate) 


Students may qualify for the McGill Certificate by 
completing 48 credits as follows: 


36 credits as follows: Credits 
(1) Introduction to Financial Accounting 3 
(6) Introduction to Management 

Accounting 3 
(25) Marketing Management 3 
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8) Mathematics of Finance 
1) Statistics | 

2) — Statistics Il 

7) Appraisal of Real Estate | 
8) Appraisal of Real Estate Il 
3) Appraisal of Real Estate II! 


3 
3 
3 
6 
6 
6 


12 credits from: 


(16) Introduction to Organizational Beha- 

viour 

) Management Information Systems 

) Marketing Research 

) Communication Skills for Managers 

) Lawl 

) Principles of Economics | (Macro) 

) Principles of Economics |! (Micro) 

) Shopping Centres and Downtown 

Retail Locations 8 

(85) Building Construction and Cost Esti- 
mating 3 

(90) Land Economics 3 
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9.3.3 McGILL CERTIFICATE IN MANAGEMENT 
(Banking) 


Students may qualify for the McGill Certificate by 
completing 36 credits from the B.Com. Primary 
Core, page 74. plus 12 credits from the program of 
the Institute of Canadian Bankers (a total of 48 cred- 
its). 


9.3.4 McGILL CERTIFICATE IN MANAGEMENT 
(Business Communications) 


Students may qualify for the McGill Certificate by 
completing 48 credits as follows: 


18 credits as follows: Credits 
(16) Introduction to Organizational Beha- 
viour 3 
(32) Business Administration | 3 
(50) A Practical Course in Public Rela- 
tions Management | 3 
(51) A Practical Course in Public Rela- 
tions Management II 3 
(52) Internal Communications Manage- 
ment | 3 
(53) Internal Communications Manage- 
ment Il 3 
15 credits from: 
(15) Social Psychology 3 
(18) Group Dynamics and Interpersonal 
Relations 3 
(25) Marketing Management 3 
(26) Marketing Research ) 
(27) Advertising Management 3 
(33) Business Administration || 3 
(43) Communication Skills for Managers 3 
(84) Effective Speaking and Speech 
Preparation 3 


6 credits from the B.Com. Primary Core - excluding 
those mentioned above. 


9 credits freely chosen from the Centre’s announce- 
ment (see list of suggested courses on page 74). 


9.3.5 McGILL CERTIFICATE IN MANAGEMENT 
(Insurance Brokerage) 


Students may qualify for the McGill Certificate by 
completing 48 credits as follows: 


30 credits as follows: Credits 


1) Introduction to Financial Accounting 
2) Financial Accounting | 


( 
( 
(25) Marketing Management 3 
(46) General Insurance | (Brokers) 4.5 
(54) Lawl 3 
(55) Lawl 3 
(56) Principles of Economics | (Macro) 3 
(57) Principles of Economics II (Micro) 3 
(82) General Insurance II (Brokers) 4.5 
18 credits from: 
(15) Social Psychology 3 
(16) Introduction to Organizational Beha- 

viour 3 
(18) Group Dynamics & Interpersonal 

Relations 3 
(19) Personnel Administration 3 
26) Marketing Research 3 
(34) Management Policy 3 
35) Business Strategy 3 
(38) Mathematics of Finance 3 
41) Statistics | 3 
(42) Statistics || 3 
43) Communication Skills for Managers 3 
65) Finance ll 3 
(68) Marketing Planning | 3 
(69) Marketing Planning |! 3 
80) Introduction to International Busi- 

ness 3 

One other 3 credit course from this 

Department (course descriptions 

starting on page 91) 3 


9.3.6 McGILL CERTIFICATE IN MANAGEMENT 
(Marketing) 


Students may qualify for the McGill Certificate by 
completing 48 credits as follows: 


15 credits as follows: Credits 
(15) Social Psychology 3 
(16) Introduction to Organizational Beha- 

viour 3 
(25) Marketing Management 3 
(25A) Marketing Research I! 3 
(1) Introduction to Financial Accounting 3 


12 credits from the B.Com. Primary Core 12 
21 credits from: 


(27) Advertising Management 
(28) Retail Management 
(29) Industrial Marketing 
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(30) Sales Management 3 
(31) Physical Distribution 3 
(68) Marketing Planning | 3 
(69) Marketing Planning II 3 
(71) Quantitative Analysis for Marketing 
Decisions 3 
(72) Shopping Centres and Downtown 
Retail Locations 3 
(73) Professional Selling 3 
(73A) Marketing for the Small Business = 


Students enrolled in the B.Com. degree program 
must take (25) Marketing Management prior to tak- 
ing other elective Marketing courses. 

Other students may take Marketing electives with- 
out the introductory core course unless otherwise 
stated in the course description. 


9.3.7. McGILL CERTIFICATE IN MANAGEMENT 
(Systems Design) 


Students may qualify for the McGill Certificate by 
completing 48 credits as follows: 


27 credits as follows: Credits 
(1) Introduction to Financial Accounting SS 
(21) Management Information Systems 3 
(22) Computer Based Information Sys- 
tems 3 
(23) Information Systems Design 3 
(62) Information Systems Adminstration 3 
63) Control and Verification of Com- 
puter Systems 3 
64) Advanced Topics - Computer Sys- 
tems Applications 3 
(79) Production and Operations Manage- 
ment 3 
81) Independent Studies in Manage- 
ment 3 


15 credits as follows: 


(6) Introduction to Management 


Accounting 
(15) Social Psychology 3 
16) Introduction to Organizational Beha- 
viour 


32) Business Administration | 
(43) Communication Skills for Managers 


wwno 


6 credits from: 


Any of the credit courses from this Department 
(course descriptions starting on page 91). Please 
enquire about suitable alternatives. 


9.3.8 McGILL CERTIFICATE IN MANAGEMENT 
(Transportation) 


Students may qualify for the McGill Certificate by 
completing 48 credits as follows: 


27 credits as follows: Credits 


(1) Introduction to Financial Accounting 3 
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(6) Introduction to Management 


Accounting 3 
(31) Physical Distribution 3 
(34) Management Policy 3 
(74) Road Transport Management 3 

or 

(75) Air Transportation Management 3 
(76) Transportation Policy 3 
(86) Transportation Law and Govern- 

ment Regulations 3 
(87) Transportation Economics | 3 
(88) Transportation Economics || 3 
15 Credits from the B. Com. Primary Core 
courses 15 


6 credits from this Department (course descriptions 
starting on page 91). The courses recommended 
below may also be included 

(74) Road Transport Management 


(75) Air Transportation Management 
Canadian Economic Geography 


Ww Ww 


(See Liberal Arts Department page 60). 


Students considering completing this McGill Cer- 
tificate in Management should note the program 
offered by the C.I.T.T. on page 78. In general, com- 
pletion of Traffic & Transportation | & I will enhance 
the student's development in the industry and enrich 
his academic training in the Certificate. 


9.4 BACHELOR OF COMMERCE 
FOR PART-TIME STUDENTS 


The B. Com. program for part-time students in the 
Faculty of Management has been designed to be of 
assistance to those students who, for various rea- 
sons, cannot attend the university during the day- 
time. The evening courses are offered during the 
fall, winter and summer 

The courses listed below offered by the Centre 
for Continuing Education are accepted with the 
credit shown by the Faculty of Management. All 
students accepted into the B.Com. for part-time 
students must obtain a course approval form and 
present it when registering with the Centre for 
Continuing Education. 

In order to be accepted for the fall 1977 session, 
students must apply by 30 May. For acceptance for 
the winter 1978 session, students must apply by 15 
November. 

All students will be advised and have their pro- 
grams approved by the Faculty of Management. 
The courses will only be part of a degree program if 
you have been accepted by the Faculty of Manage- 
ment. 

All correspondence and enquiries should be 
addressed to: 


Office of the Associate Dean 
Faculty of Management 
Samuel Bronfman Building 
Telephone: 392-5854 
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Each student will be required to complete 42 
credits of Bachelor of Commerce Primary Core 
material as listed below. 


Primary Core Courses Credits 
( 1) Introduction to Financial Accounting 3 
(15) Social Psychology 3 
(16) Introduction to Organizational Beha- 
viour 3 
W (17) Organizational Theory 3 
or 
w (34) Management Policy 3 
(21) Management Information Systems 3 
(24) Finance | 3 
(25) Marketing Management 3 
(39) Survey of Basic Mathematics | 3 
(40) Survey of Basic Mathematics || 3 
(41) Statistics | 3 
(42) Statistics Il 3 
(56) Principles of Economics | (Macro) 3 
(57) Principles of Economics || (Micro) 3 
(58) Managerial Economics 3 
(77) Basic Operations Research 3 


Secondary Core Courses 
Students will choose 12 credits from the list below: 


(6) Introduction to Management 
Accounting 
w (17) Organizational Theory 
(22) Computer Based Information 
Systems 3 
(25A) Marketing Management || 


ww 


(34) Management Policy 3 
(54) Lawl 3 
(55) Lawil 3 
(59) Introduction to Industrial Relations 3 
(65) Finance II 3 
(80) Introduction to International Busi- 

ness 3 
(—) Business and Society (not offered in 
1977/78 


The student is required to choose either one of 
these courses to fulfill the Primary core require- 
ments; if he wishes to complete both of these 
courses three credits will count towards his Primary 
Core and the other three credits will apply to his 
Secondary Core requirements. 

da This course will count only 3 credits towards a B. 
Com. primary core, the other 3 credits being applied 
to B. Com secondary core or elective. 

Students must complete the primary and second- 
ary core courses towards the B. Com. and wth their 
adviser choose appropriate electives from the fol- 
lowing list: 


B. COM. ELECTIVE COURSES Credits 
( 2) Financial Accounting | 3 
( 3) Financial Accounting II 3 
( 4) Financial Accounting III 3 
(5) Financial Accounting IV 3 


(7) Management Accounting - Cost 
Determination and Analysis 

(8) Management Accounting — Planning 
and Control 

(9) Management Accounting Control 

Systems 

0) Management Accounting Cases 

1) Introduction to Auditing 

2) Operational Auditing 

3) External Auditing 
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4) Taxation | 

8) Group Dynamics and Interpersonal 

Relations 

(19) Personnel Administration 

(20) Salary Administration 

(22) Computer Based Information Sys- 

tems 

(23) Information Systems Design 

Marketing Research 

Advertising Management 

Retail Management 

Industrial Marketing 

Sales Management 

Physical Distribution 

Business Administration | 

Business Administration II 

Business Strategy 

Mathematics of Finance 

Communication Skills for Managers 

Collective Bargaining 

Taxation II 

Information Systems Administration 

Control and Verification of Com- 

puter Systems 

(64) Advanced Topics - Computer Sys- 
fems Applications 

(66) Investments and Portfolio Manage- 
ment 3 

(67) Capital Markets and Institutions 3 

(68) Marketing Planning | 3 

(69) Marketing Planning |! 3 

( 3 

( 
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70) Consumer Behaviour 

71) Quantitative Analysis for Marketing 
Decisions 3 
(76) Transportation Policy 3 
(81) ndependent Studies in Manage- 
ment 3 
(86) Transportation Law and Govern- 
ment Regulations 3 
(87) Transportation Economics | 3 
(88) Transportation Economics II 3 
(90) Land Economics 3 


9.5 COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Membership in the association cooperating with 
McGillin offering some of these programs Is recom- 
mended and in some cases required for students 
proceeding towards the designation offered by the 
association. For credit towards McGill Certificates in 
Management a minimum mark of 55% in each 
coursé is required as noted in the section on Exami- 


nations. Students must know the regulations of their 
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association especially with regard to pass/fail 
marks and other examination conditions. 

The following organizations have accepted the 
Centre's courses as credit towards the completion 
of their program as follows: 


9.5.1 ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT SOCI- 
ETY 


To receive recognition from A.M.S. as a Certified 
Administrative Manager (C.A.M.) (Quebec) students 
must complete a total of 60 credits from the list 
below. 

Students wishing to obtain the (C.A.M.) (Interna- 
tional) Certificate will be required to write the Asso- 
ciation's qualifying examination. 

The Society offers the annual A.M.S. prize to the 
student graduating with the highest Grade Point 
Average. 


Special Requirements 


1) A minimum of two years business experience 
unless specifically exempted. 


2) Membership in the Corporate Administrative 
Managers of Quebec. For particulars write: Mr. 
H.N. Black, Domtar Ltd. P.O. Box 7210, Mont- 
real, Quebec H3C 3M1. (Tel: 282-5431) 


List of Courses Credits 


(1) Introduction to Financial Accounting 3 
(6) Introduction to Management 

Accounting 3 

(15) Social Psychology 3 
16) Introduction to Organizational Beha- 

viour 3 

(17) Organizational Theory 3 
(18) Group Dynamics and Interpersonal 

Relations 3 

) Personnel Administration 3 

) Communication Skills for Managers 3 

) Management Information Systems 3 
) Computer Based Information Sys- 

tems 3 

Information Systems Design 3 

Finance | 3 

Finance II 3 

Marketing Management 3 

Marketing Research 3 

Statistics | S 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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Statistics Il 

Law | 

Law Il 

Principles of Economics | (Macro) 
Principles of Economics || (Micro) 
Information Systems Administration 


9.5.2 APPRAISAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA 


The title ‘Canadian Residential Appraiser” (C.R.A.) 
will be awarded to students who successfully com- 
plete Years 1, 2, and 3 as outlined below, and who 
have satisfied the membership requirements of the 
Institute. 


BARAARSE 
NAO OS SS oo 
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The title ‘‘Accredited Appraiser Canadian Insti- 
tute” (A.A.C.1.) will be awarded to students who 
successfully complete the Certificate program and 
Satisfy the requirements as set out by the Institute. 

A pamphlet describing the sequence of courses 
accepted by the Institute and giving further informa- 
tion regarding membership, exemption fees, etc 
may be obtained from Mr. David A. Hughes, The 
Appraisal Institute of Canada, Montreal Chapter, 
1400 Sauvé Street West, Suite 279, Montreal, Que 
bec H4N 1C5 (Telephone: 339-1500) 

In cooperation with the Centre for Continuing Edu- 
cation, the Appraisal Institute of Canada accepts the 
McGill Certificate in Management (Appraisal of Real 
Estate) as equivalent to the total AIC academic pro 
gram. In order to gain acceptance, registration at 
the local chapter level is a requirement. The Institute 
suggests that students use the following format and 
sequence in fulfilling the McGill Certificate Require 
ments. 5 


9.5.3 ASSOCIATION FOR SYSTEMS MANAGE- 
MENT 


The Certificate of the Association for Systems Man- 
agement is offered by the Montreal Chapter of the 
Association for Systems Management in coopera- 
tion with the Centre for Continuing Education. Quali- 
ications for admission to the program are two years 
business experience and at least high school stand- 
ing. The Certificate is offered by the Association 
when the student completes the McGill Certificate in 
Management (Systems Design). See page 73. Stu- 
dent membership in the Association for Systems 
anagement is recommended. Further information 
may be obtained from the Association for Systems 
Aanagement, Mr. John Frena, Vice President, Edu- 
cation, Management Systems, McGill University, 
845 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, Quebec H3A 
2A7 (Tel: 392-5023) 


9.5.4 CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR PHYS- 
ICAL DISTRIBUTION MANAGEMENT 


shod Zee This association is interested in education in the 
(47) Appraisal of Real Estate | 6 Physical Distribution industry. They actively support 
(85) Building Construction and and guide relevant courses offered through the 
Cost Estimating 3 Centre for Continuing Education. For further inform- 
(38) Mathematics of Finance 3 ation on their aims, educational activities and mem- 
bership regulations write to CAPDM, Director of 
Education, P.O. Box 983, Adelaide Street, Postal 
Year Il Station, Toronto, Ontario M5C 2K4 (Telephone: 
(48) Appraisal of Real Estate II 6 (Moncton, N.B.), (506-855-0038.) 
(1 Introduction to Financial 
Accounting 3 9.5.5 CANADIAN CREDIT INSTITUTE 
(57) Principles of Economics II (Micro) 3 The Institute in cooperation with the Centre for Con- 
tinuing Education offers an opportunity for students 
Year Ill to take some of the courses leading to the M.C.| 
designation. The specialized subjects of Credit 
(83) Appraisal of Real Estate Ill 6 Management are, however, only available by corre- 
(90) Land Economics 3 spondence study conducted through the Institute. 
(54) Law! 3 Students who wish to follow the courses available 
through the university program should register with 
Year IV the Institute before enrolling with McGill 
On successfully passing the university examina- 
(41) Statistics | 3 tions in the equivalent subjects in the McGill pro- 
(42) Statistics || 3 gram, a transcript of marks should be forwarded to 
( 6) Introduction to Management the Institute with a request for exemption. 
Accounting 3 The following is a list of the McGill courses which 
(25) Marketing Management 3 correspond to those of the Institute: 


C.C.. COURSE McGILL EQUIVALENT CREDITS 
Accounting (1) Introduction to Financial Accounting 3 
and 
( 2) | Financial Accounting | 3 
Commercial Law (54) Lawl 3 
and 
(55) Lawll 3 
Quebec Civil Code (54) Lawl 3 
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Economics (56) Principles of Economics | (Macro) 3 
(57) Principles of Economics II (Micro) 3 
Marketing (25) Marketing Management 3 
(26) Marketing Research 3 
Business Administration (32) Business Administration | 3 


(16) Introduction to Organizational Behaviour ss) 


Further information regarding membership, exemp- 
tion fees, etc, may be obtained from Miss Hilda 
Witte, Montreal Chapter. The Canadian Credit Insti- 
tute, P.O. Box 631, Station ‘A’ Montreal, Quebec 
H8C 2T8, (Telephone: 270-7111) 


9.5.6 CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF MANAGE- 
MENT 


The Canadian Institute of Management through the 
Centre for Continuing Education offers a program of 
management development leading to the Certificate 
in Management and Administration (C.1.M.) 


* Purpose 


The purpose of this program is to complement the 
increasing specialization in our society by develop 
ing the manager's general business understanding 
This should therefore be of interest to managers 
who have technical or specialized expertise but who 
want to deepen their knowledge of other manage- 
ment areas to assist them in coping with our chang- 
ing environment. This program should also increase 
the effectiveness of middie and senior managers 
employed in the industrial, service, and governmen- 
tal sectors of the economy, and is based on man- 


agement development needs identified through 
research sponsored by the Institute. The Institute 
also offers the Professional Manager (P.Mgr.) des- 
ignation to its qualified senior members 


Membership 


Students who wish to qualify for the C.I.M. designa- 
tion must register with the Institute. Students must 
apply for credit for courses taken prior to member- 
ship. Students must also satisfy any individual 
course prerequisites. 

Members may transfer with full credits to any city 
across Canada where C.|.M. courses are offered. 


Fees 


Information on membership fee and professional 
requirements may be obtained during registration 
from: The Canadian Institute of Management, P.O. 
Box 1238, Station ‘B’, Montreal, Quebec H3B 3K3 
(Telephone: 845-66 12) 


PROGRAM 


Students may qualify for the Certificate in Manage- 
ment and Administration (C.I.M.) by completing the 
following program: 


naa 


NATIONAL C.1.M. COURSE McGILL EQUIVALENT CREDITS 
Year 1A 

Organizations as Systems (33) Business Administration II 3 
Year 1B 

Managerial Accounting ( 6) _ Introduction to Management Accounting 3 
Year 2A 

Quantitative Information for Decisions (41) Statistics | 9 
Year 2B 

Organizational and Human Behaviour (16) Introduction to Organizational Behaviour 3 
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Year 3A 

Marketing (25) Marketing Management 

Year 3B 

Operations Management (79) Production and Operations Management 3 
Year 4A 

Finance (67a) Finance 3 
Year 4B 

Policy and Administration (75a) Policy and Administration 3 
CONDITIONS 

For advice on program requirements write to C 


| 
Montreal Branch, Director of Education, Mr. B 


M 
M 


Boysen, C.I.M., 668 Victoria Drive, Baie D'Urfe. P.Q 


H9X 2J8, at least three weeks prior to registration 


9.5.7 CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC A 
TRANSPORTATION 


The Canadian Institute offers a program in Tra 
portation and Distribution Management qualifies 


Students must complete the following 24 credits: 


MANDATORY INSTITUTE SUBJECTS McGILL EQUAVALENTS CREDITS 
a a SS Ea a ea a Re 
Commercial Law (54) Lawl a 
and 
(55) Lawil 3 
English English Composition (684-35 1X Language 
section, see page 53) 3 
and 
(43) Communication Skills for Managers 3 
Introductory Economics (56) Principles of Economics | (Macro) 3 
and 
(57) Principles of Economics || (Micro) 3 
Transportation Economics (87) Transportation Economics | 3 
and 
(88) Transportation Economics II 3 
Students must complete 12 credits from the options listed below 
rn 8 eee 
OPTIONAL INSTITUTE SUBJECTS McGILL EQUAVALENTS CREDITS 
Accounting ( 1) Introduction to Financial Accounting 3 
and 
( 6) Introduction to Management Accounting 3 
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candidate for membership in the Institute and as a 
member the use of the designation C.1.T.T 

The first two full year courses are offered on the 
McGill Campus by the Institute. (See page 97). (No 
exemptions are allowed for these two courses.) 

The final three levels are offered in cooperation 
with the Centre's University level programs and are 
as follows 
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| Business Organization (32) . Business Administration | a 
and 

(33) Business Administration || 3 

Business Statistics (41) Statistics | 3 
and 

(42) Statistics | Canadian Geography 3 


Canadian Economic Geography 
(674-505Y Offered January 


1978, see page 61) 3 

Human Relations in Business (15) Social Psychology 3 
and 

(16) Introduction to Organizational Behaviour 3 

International Economics (80) Introduction to International Business 3 

One other course in this subject area with approval 3 

Managerial Economics (58) Managerial Economics 3 
and 

(34) Management Policy a 

or 


(76) Transportation Policy (This course may be sub- 
stituted for Management 


Policy only). 3 
Marketing (25) Marketing Management 3 
and 
(26) Marketing Research 3 
Mathematics for Management (31) Physical Distribution 3 
and 
(71) Quantitative Analysis for Marketing Decisions 3 
or 
(39) Survey of Basic Mathematics | 3 
and 
(40) Survey of Basic Mathematics II (These courses may be 
substituted for Quantitative Analysis for 
Marketing Decisions) 3 
Organizational Behaviour (17) Organizational Theory 3 
and 
(18) Group Dynamics and Interpersonal Relations a 


Further information may be obtained from: Cana- 
dian Institute of Traffic and Transporation, 44 Victo- 


tants of Quebec offers the followin rogram 
ria Street, Suite 2120 Toronto, Ontario MSC 1¥2 us bese OT 


towards the designation Certified General Accoun- 


Attention: Ms. B.A. Parkin, (Telephone: (416) 363- 
5696) 


9.5.8 CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF TRAVEL 
COUNSELLORS (QUEBEC) 


See Course 49. 


9.5.9 CANADIAN PUBLIC RELATIONS 
SOCIETY (QUEBEC) 


See courses and 50 and 51. 


9.5.10 CORPORATION OF CERTIFIED GEN- 
ERAL ACCOUNTANTS OF QUEBEC 


The Centre of Continuing Education in cooperation 
with the Corporation of Certified General Accoun- 


tant (C.G.A.). 

Students who wish to follow the program must 
register with the Corporation. Further information 
regarding training may be obtained from the Profes- 
sional Corporation of Certified General Accountants 
of Quebec, 5165 Queen Mary Road, Suite 512, 
Montreal, Quebec H3W 1X9 (Telephone: 487- 
3544) 

The Corporation conducts its own mandatory 
examinations in February and June and requires 
that candidates must have previously passed or 
been granted credit by the University and the Cor- 
poration for the courses shown below. Mandatory 
examination signifies the corporation examina- 
tions. 
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C.G.A. COURSE McGILL EQUIVALENT 
Level | 
Accounting Principles 101 ( 1) Introduction to Financial Accounting 
and 
( 2) | Financial Accounting | 
Law 108 (54) Law! 
and 
(55) Lawil 
Level li 


Managerial Mathematics 202 (38) Mathematics of Finance 


Statistics 203 (41) Statistics | 
Financial Accounting 221 ( 3) Financial Accounting I! 
Level Ill 
Economics 304 (56) Principles of Economics | (Macro) 
and 
(57) Principles of Economics || (Micro) 
Cost Accounting 311 ( 7) Management Accounting — Cost- 
Determination and Analysis 
and 
Management Accounting — Planning and Control 
Information and Computer (21) Management Information Systems 


Systems 325 


Level IV 

Advanced Accounting 401 ( 4) Financial Accounting II! 

Income Tax 409 (14) Taxation | 

Auditing Procedures 417 (11) Introduction to Auditing 

Level V 

Organizational Behaviour 500 1 Introduction to Organizational Behaviour 
Advanced Income Tax 509 6 Taxation Il 

Advanced Accounting 511 Financial Accounting IV 


Auditing 517 
Managerial Auditing 557 
Managerial Policy 600 
Advanced Finance 616 


External Auditing 
Operational Auditing 
Management Policy 


( 
( 
( 
Financial Controllership 516 ( 
( 
( 
( 
( Finance II 


6) 
1) 
5) 
4) Finance | 
3) 
2) 
4) 
5) 


The Corporation's mandatory examinations are 


Advanced Accounting 511 or (Accounting 501 - repeat only) 
Advanced Income Tax 509 or Income Tax 409 

Auditing 517 or Managerial Auditing 557 

Financial Controllership 516 
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9.5.11 CORPORATION OF CHARTERED 
ADMINISTRATORS OF QUEBEC 


This Corporation admits to membership holders of 
a Bachelor of Commerce with a major in a 
functional area, Students completing the Bachelor 
of Commerce for part-time students in the Centre 
for Continuing Education, Faculty of Management 
will be eligible to become a Chartered Adminis- 
trator of Quebec. For further information on their 
aims, educational activities and membership 
regulations write to: Mr. Andre Tanguay, Adminis- 
trateur Général, The Professional Corporation of 
Chartered Administrators of Quebec, 360 est, 
Boulevard Charest, Québec, Québec G1K 3H4 
(Telephone: (418) 523-4068) 


9.5.12 CORPORATION OF CHARTERED 
APPRAISERS OF QUEBEC 


In cooperation with the Corporation of Chartered 
Appraisers of Quebec, the Centre for Continuing 
Education offers courses leading to this profes- 
sional recognition. Successful candidates, upon 
completion of all requirements of the Corporation, 
will be allowed to use the title C. App.(Chartered 
Appraiser) or E.A. (Evaluateur Agree). 

The academic requirements of the Corporation of 
Chartered Appraisers of Quebec are a Bachelor of 
Commerce degree with a major in Real Estate 
Appraisal. Students may meet these requirements 
by completing: 


1) A B. Com.and the required concentration of 
Real Estate listed below or its equivalent 
or 


2) The concentration courses listed below and 
then continuing to complete a B. Com in the 
part-time program 


The required courses making up the major in Real 
Estate Appraisal are available through the Centre for 
Continuing Education and are as follows: 


McGILL COURSE Credits 
(54) Lawl 3 
(47) Appraisal of Real Estate | 6 
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(48) Appraisal of Real Estate I! 6 
(83) Appraisal of Real Estate II! 6 
(85) Building Construction and Cost Esti- 
mating 3 
(90) Land Economics 3 


Further information on membership, regulation, 
course recognition, etc. is available through: Mr. 
Gilles Dion, Directeur-administratif, Corporation Pro- 
fessionnelle des Evaluateurs Agrées du Québec, 
Place du Canada, Montreal, Quebec H3B 2N2 (Tel- 
ephone: 861-9729). 


9.5.13 CORPORATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
ACCOUNTANTS OF QUEBEC 


The Centre for Continuing Education in cooperation 
with the Corporation of Industrial Accountants of 
Quebec offers the following program towards the 
designation Registered Industrial Accountant 
(R.LA.) 

Students who wish to follow this program must 
register with the Corporation . Information regarding 
the regulations for professional experience require- 
ments and training may be obtained from: The Cor- 
poration of Industrial Accountants of Quebec, 1509 
Sherbrooke Street West, Suite 1, Montreal, Quebec 
H3G 1L7 (Telephone 932-7144). 

The Corporation of Industrial Accountants of 
Quebec conducts its own qualifying examinations 
for the diploma of Registered Industrial Accountant 
(R.I.A.). The Corporation has adopted a policy of 
granting exemption from some of their examina- 
tions to students who successfully complete 
equivalent courses in the McGill program. The 
remaining Corporation examinations must be 
written by all students after satisfactory completion 
of the appropriate McGill course. 

The Corporation conducts its own mandatory 
examinations in January and May. The word MAN- 
DATORY in the following tables signifies the corpo- 
ration examinations. 
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R.1.A. PROGRAM 1977/78 


Students should follow the sequence of courses in the levels as noted 


R.1.A. COURSE 
ACCOUNTING 


Principles of Accounting 


Accounting Theory and 
Problems 

Accounting for Cost Deter- 
mination, Analysis and Control 


Accounting for Management 
Planning and Control 
(MANDATORY EXAMINATION) 


Selected Topics and Contemporary 
Issues in Accounting 
(MANDATORY EXAMINATION) 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


Introductory Economics 


Organizational Behaviour 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF BUSINESS 


Commercial Law 
Taxation 


FINANCE AND AUDITING 


Financial Management 
Operational Auditing 


COMPUTERS AND SYSTEMS 


Data Processing, Equipment and 
Programming 

Information Systems: Analysis 
Design and Implementation 


QUANTITATIVE METHODS 


Business Mathematics 
Quantitative Methods | 
Quantitative Methods |! 


MANAGEMENT 


Management: Processes and 
Problems (Case Analysis) 
(MANDATORY EXAMINATION) 


McGILL EQUIVALENTS 


(1) _ Introduction to Financial 
Accounting 
and 
(2) Financial Accounting | 
(3) Financial Accounting Il 


(7) Management Accounting- 
Cost Determination 
and Analysis 


(8) Management Accounting- 
Planning and Control 


(4) Financial Accounting III 


(56) Principles of Economics | 
(Macro) and 

(57) Principles of Economics Il 

Micro) 

(15) Social Psychology 

and 

(16) Introduction to Organ- 

izational Behaviour 


(54) Lawl 
(14) Taxation | 


(24) Finance | 

(11) Introduction to Auditing 
and 

(12) Operational Auditing 


(21) Management Information 
Systems 

(22) Computer Based Information 
Systems 


(38) Mathematics of Finance 
(41) Statistics | 
42) Statistics Il 


(9) Management Accounting 
Control Systems 
and 
(10) Management Accounting 
Cases 


Communication Skills for Managers (43) is not required but is recommended particularly for improving 
performance on the mandatory examination - Management: Processes and Problems 


9.5.14 INSTITUTE OF CANADIAN BANKERS 


The Centre for Continuing Education in coopera- 
tion with the Institute of Canadian Bankers offers 
the following programs towards the designation 
FICB Fellow of the Institute of Canadian Bankers 
and a program of Continuing Education for 
Bankers who already have their FICB. 

The Institute sponsors programs designed specif- 
ically for staff members of Canadian banks. Its pur- 
pose is to cooperate with universities in providing 
formal education for men and woman who wish to 
prepare themselves for responsible positions in 
banking. 

Further details may be obtained from: The !.C.B 
Co-ordinator, Suite 3920, Place Victoria, P.O. Box 
9, Stock Exchange Tower, Montreal, Quebec H4Z 
1A3 (Telephone:878-3 148) 

The Institute of Canadian Bankers will recognize 
many electives at universities across Canada 
McGill will not offer all these electives in 1977 - 78 
Students who wish to take any other option than 
those listed below must obtain permission from the 
|.C.B. Registrar prior to the university registration 
date 
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Fellow of the Institute of Canadian Bankers 
(FICB) 


ICB students should complete the FICB Core 
Courses below and choose 18 credits from the list 
of ICB Optional Courses. No more than 12 credits 
from any one section may be taken. 


Continuing Education Program for FICB’s 


In order to complete the Continuing Education Pro- 
gram for FICB’s, students who have already 
obtained their FICB may continue to select courses 
that they have not already taken from the list of ICB 
Optional courses below. 

Diplomas are Offered in 1) Finance and Account- 
ing, 2) Humam Resources Management, 3) Eco- 
nomics, 4) Marketing, 5) Quantitative Methods. 
These will be awarded on completion of a minimum 
of 18 credits from one stream plus 12 further credits 
from the same stream or any other stream. ICB 
offers also a Diploma in International Studies and 
one in General Management. Further information 
and a final program approval must be obtained from 
the ICB registrar. 


TL 


ICB CORE COURSES McGILL EQUIVALENTS CREDITS 
Fundamentals of Accounting (1) Introduction to Financial Accounting 3 
Business Administration (32) Business Administration | 3 
(33) Business Administration II 3 
Communications (16) Introduction to Organizational Behaviour 3 
Economics (56) Principles of Economics | (Micro) 3 
(57) Principles of Economics I! (micro) 3 
Financial Accounting ( 6) _ Introduction to Management Accounting 3 
Marketing (25) Marketing Management 3 
Business Strategy (35) Business Strategy 3 
(34) Management Policy <3 
ICB OPTIONAL COURSES McGILL EQUIVALENTS CREDITS 


MANAGEMENT OF FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


Business Finance (24) Finance | 


(65) Finance ll 
( 7) Management Accounting-Cost Determination 
and Analysis 


Management Accounting 


wow 


( 8) Management Accounting-Planning and Control 
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Taxation (14) 
(61) 
Management Information Systems (21) 
(22) 
Investment Management (66) 
Financial Institutions (67) 
(3) 


Financial Management 


International Banking and Finance (-) 


MANAGEMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


Organizational Behaviour (15) 
Employee Relations (59) 
60) 
Personnel Management (19) 
(20 
Organizational Design 17) 


and Development 
Organizational Behaviour in -) 
Multinational Enterprises 
Personal Growth and -) 
Career Development 
Management of Organ- (-) 
izational Change 


ECONOMICS 


Money and Banking (89) 

Contemporary Interme- (58) 
diate Economics 

Contemporary Economic (-) 
Issues 

International Economics (-) 


GENERAL 

Business Law (54) 
(55) 

International Business (80) 

Business and Government (91) 

MARKETING 

Consumer Behaviour (70) 
28 


(28) 
Marketing Management (=) 
Marketing Communications (27) 
International Marketing (-) 
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Taxation | 

and 
Taxation | 
Management Information Systems 

and 
Computer Based Information Systems 
Investments and Portfolio Management 
Capital Markets and Institutions 


Applied Corporate Finance 

(offered day only) 

International Financial Management 
(offered day only) 


Social Psychology 

Introduction to Industrial Relations 
and 

Collective Bargaining 

Personnel Administration 
and 

Salary Administration 

Organizational Theory 


No Equivalent 


To be offered 


Strategies of Organizational Development 


(offered day only) 


Money and Banking 
Managerial Economics 


Current Economic Problems 
(not offered) 

International Economics 
Since 1850 (not offered) 


Law | 

and 
Law Il 
Introduction to 
International Business 
Government and Business 


Consumer Behaviour 

and 
Retail Management 
No Equivalent 
Advertising Management 
International Marketing 
Management (offered day only) 


3 
3 
3 


wo 


Qwl w 
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_ Marketing Research (26) Marketing Research 3 
Sales Management (30) Sales Management 3 
Marketing Planning Strategy (68) Marketing Planning | 3 

and 
(69) Marketing Planning II 5 
QUANTITATIVE METHODS 
Business Statistics (41) Statistics | 3 
and 
(42) Statistics ll 3 
Operations Research | (77) Basic Operations Research 3 
Methodology 
Operations Research II (79) Production and Operations 3 
Application Management 
(22) Computer Based Information 3 
Systems 
Computer Concepts and (23) Information Systems Design 3 
Applications 
Mathematical Programming (-) Computing Methods | 3 
(see Engineering department 
page 46 


9.5.15 INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED SECRE- 


Secretaries and Administrators, c/o Board of Trade, 


TARIES AND ADMINISTRATORS 


This Institute in cooperation with the Centre for Con- 
tinuing Education offers an opportunity for students 
to take some of the courses leading to the interna- 
tional title ‘Chartered Secretary” (A.C.I.S. designa- 
tion). 

Further information on examinations, exemptions 
and application for courses offered through ICSA 


4080 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Quebec H2Z 1S9. 
Attention: Miss Campbell (Telephone: 878-4651) 

The following is a list of the McGill courses which 
correspond to those of the Institute and are 
accepted by the Institute without further examina- 
tion. 

The International title may be obtained by follow- 
ing the Business Administration or Public Adminis- 


may be made through: The Institute of Chartered tration requirements as follows: 


nna 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Group A-Entrance Qualifications 
ICSA COURSE McGILL EQUIVALENTS CREDITS 


ee 


1. Principles of Economics (56) Principles of Economics | (Macro) 3 
and 

(57) Principles of Economics |! (Micro) 3 

2. Principles of Law (54) Lawl 3 

3. Principles of Accounting ( 1) Introduction to Financial Accounting 3 
and 

(2) Financial Accounting | 3 

4. Principles of Administration (16) Introduction to Organizational Behaviour 3 
and 

(32) Business Administration | 2 
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Group B - Creative Management 


5. Decision-Making 
6. Management-Accounting 


7. Financial Analysis 
or 
Statistics 
8. Managerial Economics 
9. Management of Human 
Resources 


or 
Taxation 


Group C — The Role of the Administrator 


10. Commercial Law 


11. Company Law 
12. Meetings - Law & Procedures 
13. Company Secretarial Practice 


Offered by ICSA 
Introduction to Management 
Accounting 

and 
Finance | 

or 
Statistics | 
Managerial Economics 
Group Dynamics and Inter- 
personal Relations 

and 
Personal Administration 

or 
Taxation | 


Law | 
and 
Law Il 
Law II 
Differed by ICSA 
Offered by ICSA 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION (FEDERAL/PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT OR LOCAL GOVERNMENT OPTION) 


Group A-Entrance Qualifications: Same as Group A-Business Administration 


Group B-Creative Management 


5. Decision-Making 
6. Public Finance 
or 
Local Government Accounting 
7. Financial Analysis 
or 
Statistics 
8. Management Economics 
9. Management of Human Resources 


Group C - The Role of the Administrator 


10. Political Science 
or 
Law of Local Government | 
11. Commercial Law 


12. The Legislative Framework 
or 
Law of Local Government Ii 
13. Public Meetings 
or 
Municipal Secretarial Practice 


Offered by ICSA 
Offered by ICSA 


Offered by ICSA 

Finance | 
or 

Statistics | 

Managerial Economics 

Group Dynamics and Interpersonal Relations 
and 

Personnel Administration 


Offered by ICSA 


Offered by ICSA 
Law | 
and 
Law Il 
Offered by ICSA 


Offered by ICSA 
Offered by ICSA 


Offered by ICSA 


3 
3 
3 
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i 95.16 INSTITUTE OF INTERNAL AUDITORS 9.5.17 INSURANCE BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Centre for Continuing Education in cooperation OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


with the Institute of Internal Auditors offers the fol- 
lowing program of courses leading to the title Cer- 
tified Internal Auditor (C.1.A.). The Institute condt 
its own two day examinations in four part 
in September, 1977 and in May 
quent years. The four parts are as 

Part |, Principles of Internal 
Internal Audit Techniques; Part Ill, Prin 
Management; Part IV, Disciplines Hela 
Internal Auditing The final examination for 

Students must take a minimum of two parts of tf amination sé 
examination at the first sitting and compl t 


The Centre for Continuing Education in cooperation 
jith the Insurance Brokers’ ciation of the Prov- 
>f Quebec offers the course leading to the Al 

nation. The CIB course (82) is not offered in 


on for (46) General Insurance | 
by the | se Brokers’ 
ce of Quebec for the title of 


yciate Insurance Broke 


The final examinati 
the examination 
of Association of the Provi 


remainder within three years. In or » be > CIB) 
accepted as a candidate by the Institute stua¢ ty € jinations are held in April or May. 
should complete the following ‘ € yf cour it id note that the passing grade for 
f ons is 60%. These examinations are 
credit towards the McGill Certificate 
McGill Course Credits in t under the normal grading system 
( )) Introduction to Financial Accounting 3 | on the Associations 
( 2) Financial Accounting | mer ts may be obtained from: 
(3) Financial Accounting 1! 3 The , Association of the 
(7) Management Accounting-Cost . Province of Q , 550 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Determination and Analysis } Suite 1570 Quebec H3A 1C8 (Tele- 

(8) Management Accounting-Planning phone: 842-2591) 


and Control 


(11) Introduction to Auditing 
(12) Operational Auditing 
(14) Taxation | 3 
(28) Finance | 9.5.18 INSURANCE INSTITUTE OF CANADA 
(34) Management t Poli icy y In nsurance Institute of 
oh eae ation Skills for Manag The Cent r Continuing Education offers 
3 s of evening courses fulfilling the require- 
(56) Principles of Economics | (Macro) : = p ; Ss 
m of this Progr andidates must have com- 
: Wanikationn ot Gon 
(63) Control and Verification of Co Associateship (ALC) prior to entry. 


puter Systems 
(77) Basic Operatior 
(79) Production and 
ment 


etails may be obtained from The Insur- 
stitute of Canada 

» Management Education Program is made up 
sore courses outlined below and three 
o more than two options may be chosen 
to i the same stream. Business Administration 
Institute of Internal Auditors, ent eal Chap must be taken first and Business Strategy last. Stu- 
Box 1310, Place Bonaventure, Montreal c dents may take the remaining courses in the order 
H5A 1H1 they prefer 


3esearch 3 
erations Manage 


Of 


Students wishing further information 
examinations, registration should 


Mandatory Subjects 


INSURANCE INSTITUTE COURSE McGILL EQUIVALENT CREDITS 
Business Administration (32) Business Administration | 3 
(33) a Administration |I 3 
Business Strategy (34) Mansoor Policy 
(35) Shicmene Strategy 3 
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| | Marketing (25) Marketing Management ci | 
i) and 
fi (26) Marketing Research 3 
Bi Organizational Behaviour (15) Social Psychology 3 
a} | Economics (56) Principles of Economics | (Macro) 3 
: and 
li (57) Principles of Economics || (Micro) 3 
| Fundamentals of Accounting ( 2) Financial Accounting | 3 
; and 
( ( 3) Financial Accounting II 3 
Business Law (54) Lawl 3 
‘ f and 
. (55) Lawil 3 
. 
i Optional Subjects 
: j The remaining three subjects may be selected from the following optional groups. No more 
| } than two subjects may be selected from any one group. 
Phe kh | 
| Group A 
: Business Finance (24) Finance! 3 
; and 
(65) Finance |I 3 
Management Accounting ( 7) Management Accounting- Cost 
{ Determination and Analysis 3 
i and 
( 8) Management Accounting- 
Planning and Control 3 | 
Management Information (21) Management Information Systems 3 : 
Systems and 
{ Computer Based Information Systems 3 
Group B 
Intermediate Economics (58) Managerial Economics 3 
Contemporary Economic Issues (-) Not Offered = 
Group C 
Ped! Employee Relations (59) Introduction to Industrial Relations 3 
HET and 
| (60) Collective Bargaining 3 
| Communications (16) — Introduction to Organizational Behaviour 3 
and 
18) Group Dynamics and Interpersonal Relations 3 
: Personnel Management 19) Personnel Administration 3 
: and 
(20) Salary Administration 3 
| 
Group D 
. Business and Government (91) Government and Business 3 
Consumer Behaviour 70) Consumer Behaviour 3 
and 
(28) Retail Management 
Promotion Management (-) No Equivalent 
Group E 
Business Statistics (41) Statistics | 3 
5 and 
(42) Statistics Il * a 
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Computer Concepts and (23) Information Systems Design 3 
Applications and 

(62) Information Systems Administration 3 

Operations Research (77) Basic Operations Research 3 
and 

(79) Production and Operations Management 3 


9.5.19 INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATORS 
See Courses 52 and 53. 


9.5.20 MONTREAL PERSONNEL 


ASSOCIATION 


The Centre for Continuing Education in cooperation 
with the Montreal Personnel Association offers the 
following courses leading to the Certificate in Per- 


sonnel and Industrial Relations of the Montreal Per- 
sonnel Association. 

This association is interested in education for per- 
sonnel and industrial relations functions. They 
actively support and guide relevant courses offered 
through the Centre for Continuing Education. For 
further information on their aims, educational activi- 
ties and membership regulations write to: Miss 
Madeleine Sénécal, The Montreal Personnel Asso- 
ciation, P.O. Box 278, Station ''B,'' Montreal, Que- 
bec H3B 3J7 (Telephone: 861-4426). 

The following is a list of McGill University courses 
which correspond to MPA and are accepted by the 
association without further examination: 


MPA COURSE McGILL EQUIVALENT CREDITS 
The Canadian Economy (56) Principles of Economics | (Macro) 3 
and 

(57) Principles of Economics II (Micro) 3 
Labour Economics Labour Economics and Institutions 
(not offered) 
Labour Relations (59) Introduction to Industrial Relations 3 
and 
(60) Collective Bargaining 3 
Personnel Functions (19) Personnel Administration 3 
and one of: 
(20) Salary Administration 3 
Benefits Administration (to be offered) 
Manpower Planning (to be offered) 
Personnel Research (to be offered) 
Managerial Psychology (15) Social Ft 3 
an 
16) Introduction to Organizational Behaviour 3 
Organizational Behaviour Organizational Theory 3 
and one of: 
Strategies of Organizational 
Development (offered day only) 3 
Creativity, Innovation and 
Management (offered day only) 3 
Current Personnel Problems (34) Management Policy 3 
and one of: 


Current Issues in Personnel (to be offered) 
Personnel Policy (to be offered) 
Cases in Personnel (to be offered) 
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9.5.21 TRUST COMPANIES 
CANADA 


The Centre for Continuing Education in co 
tion with the Education Division of the 
Companies Institute of Canada « 


INSTITUTE OF 


ifers accreditation 


to exponents of various of 
knowledge ‘essential to mod trust) 
and financial intermec 

The le of accreditation and their genera 
rationales are as follows 


eral business education (outlined below) together 
with a modicum of experience in the trust industry. 


Member of The Trust Companies Institute (M.T.C.1.) 
ed technical learning with commensurate 
e and responsibility in the industry 


Fellow of The Trust Companies Institute (F.T.C.1.) - 
>ment theory with commensurate experience 
and responsibility in the industry 


ASSOCIATE OF THE TRUST COMPANIES INSTITUTE 


Associate Level in General Business Education 
COMPULSORY COURSES McGILL EQUIVALENT CREDITS || 
Business Communications (43) Communication Skills for Managers 3 
Principles of Accounting ( 1) Introduction to Financial Accounting 3 "| 
or or 
Electronic Data Processing (21) Management Information Systems 3 
(Eat) 
Business Law (54) Lawl 3 
Principles of Economics (56) Principles of Economics | (Macro) 3 
Optional Courses 
Any 2 of: 
Money and Banking (89) Money and Banking 3 
Principles of Business 
Administration (32) Business Administration 3 
or or 
Organizational Behaviour (16) Introduction to Organizational Behaviour 3 
Principles of Marketing (25) Marketing Management 3 . 
Management Accounting ( 6) _ Introduction to Management Accounting 3 
or or 
Business Statistics (41) Statistics | 3 
Principles of Sociology Not offered 
or 
Psychology (15) | Social Psychology 3 


courses taken in other 


A. RAA., F.1.C.B. and 
yeneral extension pro- 
lected has involved at 
om instruction and a formal 


The Institute will accept 
industry prc a 

courses sé 
gram provided the course 
least 30 hours of classr 
performance appraisal 
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For complete details and calendar, contact the 
institute directly: The Trust Companies Institute of 
Canada, Suite 401, Board of Trade Building, 11 
Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ontario. M5H IL9 
Telephone (416) 364-1210 
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9.6 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


The following courses (1-91) are offered to students 
following the Centre's programs 

* Courses marked with an asterisk will be 
repeated in January 1978 

See pages 104 to 106 for course listings by sub- 
ject and by evening and time 

All the following courses are offered on the McGill 
Campus. Where another location exists it is noted in 
the course description. Enquire. at the Centre for 
details 


(1) INTRODUCTION TO FINANCIAL 


ACCOUNTING (3 credits ) 

280-212X-51 Mondays6-9p.m 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures - 39 hours begin- 


ning 12 September 


Accounting concepts and principles; the accounting 
model and the measurement of accounting income 
the balance sheet 


(2) FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING | (3 credits) 


271-311X-61 Tuesdays6-9p.m 
FEE: $95.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin 


ning 13 September 
PREREQUISITE: — Introduction to Financial 
Accounting 


A detailed examination of the elements of the 
income statement and the balance sheet with 
emphasis on the role of inventories and deprecia- 
tion 


(3) FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING II (3 credits) 


271-312X-61 Tuesdays6-9p.m 
EEE: $95.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 13 September 
PREREQUISITE: Financial Accounting | 


Development of accounting theory and practice; a 
detailed review of the accounting for current and 
long term assets and liabilities; intangibles and sha- 
reholders' equity; the treatment of prior period 
adjustments and extraordinary items in the determi- 
nation of accounting income; working capital and 
flow of funds, financial statement presentation; part- 
nerships 


(4) FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING III (3 credits) 


271-414X-71 Wednesdays 6-9p.m 
FEE: $95.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin 


ning 14 September 
PREREQUISITE: — Financial Accounting|l 


The underlying concepts and accounting treatment 
of intercorporate investments, business combina- 


ey 
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tions, purchase and pooling of interests including 
examination of the professional recommendations. 
Reorganizations; valuations of business enterprises: 
branches — domestic and foreign; consignments; 
installment sales. Accounting for corporate income 
taxes, Current value accounting, leases, human 
resources and goodwill 


(5) FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING IV (3 credits) 


621-400X-81 Thursdays 6-9p.m. 
FES $95.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 15 September 
PREREQUISITE: — Financial Accounting III 


Review and integration of previous courses; 
specialized accounting including fund accounting; 
specialized types of operations including banks, 
insurance companies, municipalities; accounting 
treatment of price level changes; contemporary 
financial accounting issues and developments. 


(6) INTRODUCTION TO 
ACCOUNTING (3 credits) 


MANAGEMENT 


621-220X-51 Mondays6-9p.m 
FEE: $95.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 12 September 
PREREQUISITE: Introduction to Financial 
Accounting 


An overview of Management Accounting designed 
to introduce the manager to the use of accounting 
reports and concepts in decision making; a general 
review of the various methods of accounting for 
costs and their analysis for decision making pur- 
poses; an introduction to budgeting for planning and 
control. 


(7) MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING - COST 
DETERMINATION AND ANALYSIS (3 cred- 


its) 

271-313X-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures - 39 hours begin- 


ning 14 September 
PREREQUISITE: — Financial Accounting || 


Conceptual framework of management 
accounting. Cost determination and analysis; Cost 
concepts and terminology measurement and 
accumulation of costs. Accounting for manage- 
ment control: Job order costs and cost control, 
variance analysis, process costing, spoilage, 
waste, defective units, joint and by-product 
costing. Accounting for management planning: 
Operation budgeting and co-ordination of plans, 
models for budgeting, introduction to D.C.F. 
budget simulation, pro forma financial statements, 
cost behaviour and flexible budgets. 
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(8) MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 
- PLANNING AND CONTROL (3 credits) 


271-415X-81 Thursdays 6-9p.m. 

SEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 15 September 

PREREQUISITE: Management Accounting 

- Cost Determination and Analysis 


Decision models and their relationship to planning 
and control; certainty and uncertainty, determination 
of cost behaviour patterns, cost control, analysis of 
variances, cost accounting and quantitative tech- 
niques; preparation and use of budgets, behavi- 
oural aspects of budgeting, simulation of operating 
budgets, decentralization and measurement of per- 
formance, transfer pricing. 


(9) MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING CONTROL 
SYSTEMS (3 credits) 


621-420X-91 Fridays6-9p.m. 

ASE $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 16 September 

PREREQUISITE: Management Accounting 

— Planning and Control 


A case method course emphasizing written and oral 
analysis of management control system problems 
with special emphasis on the use of logical and 
orderly analytical approaches to solving them. Sub- 
topics include strategic planning and an under- 
standing of the links between management control 
and the various business areas. This course is 
designed to be taken in conjunction with Manage- 
ment Accounting Cases in the winter term. 


(10) MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING CASES 


(3 credits) 
621-421Y-81 Thursdays6-9p.m. 
FEE: $95.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 19 January 1978 

PREREQUISITE: 

1. Management Accounting — Planning and 

Control 

2. Management Accounting Control Systems 


A case method course emphasizing written and oral 
analysis of management control system problems 
with special emphasis on the use of logical and 
orderly analytical approaches to solving them. Sub- 
topics include analysis of performance, types of 
responsibility centres and design and evaluation of 
management control systems. 


(11) INTRODUCTION TO AUDITING (3 credits) 


271-413X-51 Mondays 6-9 p.m. 

REE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 12 September 

PREREQUISITE: Financial Accounting II 


Nature and purpose of auditing; powers, duties and 
responsibilities of an auditor; internal control; audit 
programs; financial statement presentation; proce- 
dures for verification of items in financial state- 
ments; audit reports. 


(12) OPERATIONAL AUDITING (3 credits) 


621-430X-91 Fridays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 16 September 

PREREQUISITE: Introduction to Auditing 


The practice of internal auditing is presented in this 
course covering the auditors role in the organiza- 
tion, the standards of the profession, the audit tech- 
niques available and the reporting of audit findings. 


(13) EXTERNAL AUDITING (3 credits) 


621-431X-51 Mondays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 12 September 

PREREQUISITE: _ Introduction to Auditing 


Auditing standards; auditor's legal rights and 
responsibilities; problems relating to : Incorporated 
business; consolidated statements, prospectuses; 
events subsequent to balance sheet date; audit of 
E.D.P. systems; audits requiring special considera- 
tions; investigations and special reports; current 
developments in auditing standards. 


(14) TAXATION | (3 credits) 


271-412X-81 Thursdays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 15 September 

PREREQUISITE: — Financial Accounting I! 


Introduction to principles of taxation; determination 
of taxable income and taxes payable — individual 
and corporate; corporate distributions; section 85 
rollovers; amalgamations ; bankruptcy; deferred 
compenstion: non-residents and__ international; 
trusts; partnerships; assessments and appeals; 
sales taxes, 


(15) SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY (3 credits) 


280-221X-51 Mondays 6-9 p.m. 

280-221X-81 Thursdays 6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 12 September and 15 
September 


Method and theories of analysing individual and 
small group behaviour. Topics include person per- 
ception, social motivation, attitudes, conformity, 
group structure, group dynamics and leadership 
phenomena. Experimental approach to social beha- 
viour is emphasized. 


(16) INTRODUCTION TO ORGANIZATIONAL 
BEHAVIOUR (3 credits) 


280-222X-81 Thursdays 6-9p.m. 

280-222X-91 Fridays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 15 September and 16 
September 

PREREQUISITE: Social Psychology 


The social psychology of organizations, the relation- 
ship of man to the organization in which he works, 
his motivation, attitudes and involvement in his 
work. Theories of perception, motivation and lead- 
ership as they relate to organizational problems. 


(17) ORGANIZATIONAL THEORY (3 credits) 


280-323Y-91 Fridays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 20 January 1978 

PREREQUISITE: Introduction to Organiza- 

tional Behaviour 


The organization as a unit of analysis. Organizations 
as distinctive collectives, theories and problems of 
organization. Contributions of psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and other fields of knowledge towards solving 
organizational problems of authority, power, conflict 
resolution, adaptation, development, etc. 


(18) GROUP DYNAMICS AND INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONS (3 credits ) 


272-420X-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 14 September 

PREREQUISITE: Introduction to Organiza- 

tional Behaviour 


Students will explore theory, research, and applica- 
tions relating to group dynamics in task-oriented 
groups. Students will increase their level of aware- 
ness of group dynamics and their skills at function- 
ing in work groups. Teaching/learning methods will 
include lecture and discussion, learning cells, skill 
development exercises (role plays, videotape analy- 
sis) and training laboratories (task group develop- 
ment and interpersonal sensitivity). 


(19) PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION (3 credits) 


272-423X-91 Fridays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 : 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 16 September 

PREREQUISITE: Introduction to Organiza- 

tional Behaviour 


This course is designed to introduce students to the 
various issues involved in personne! administration. 
The concepts and methods used by the staff per- 
sonnel unit in building and maintaining an effective 
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work force in an industrial organization will be dis- 
cussed. Topics include the development of the abil- 
ity to design the personnel subsystem within the 
firm and the problems encountered in such areas as 
recruitment, selection, motivation, communication 
and management training. Both a theoretical and 
case approach will be used. 


(20) SALARY ADMINISTRATION (3 credits) 


272-425Y-81 Thursdays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures - 39 hours begin- 
ning 19 January 1978 

PREREQUISITE: _ Introduction to Organiza- 

tional Behaviour 


This course is designed to expose the students to 
total compensation systems in business and service 
organizations. The emphasis is on understanding 
the various compensation theories and their relation 
to compensation policies within organizations. 
Behavioural effects of different types of compensa- 
tion plans and how to make compensation plans 
more effective with the use of behavioural science 
knowledge will be discussed. Some of the topics 
that are covered in the course are: Nature of finan- 
cial motivation, compensation theories, job design 
and job analysis, compensation practices, design- 
ing a compensation package, pay and organiza- 
tional effectiveness. 


(21) MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


(3 credits) 
280-331X-51 Mondays 6-9 p.m. 
FEE: $110.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures - 39 hours begin- 
ning 12 September 


This course provides an introduction to computer 
systems and program flowcharting. Specific 
emphasis is placed on developing the ability to pro- 
gram (in Fortran) and utilize the resources available 
on the McGill time-sharing system. Problems of 
implementing computer systems in the organization 
are discussed. 


(22) COMPUTER BASED INFORMATION 


SYSTEMS (3 credits) 
273-332X-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 
FEE $110.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures - 39 hours begin- 

ning 14 September 
PREREQUISITE: Management Information 
Systems 


Methodology, techniques and components of sys- 
tems design and programming, with emphasis on 
management information systems. 
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(23) INFORMATION SYSTEMS DESIGN 


(3 credits) 

273-431X-51 Mondays 6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 12 September 
PREREQUISITE: Computer Based Informa- 
tion Systems 


Methods and procedures of designing business 
information systems are discussed. A comprehen- 
sive case study extending throughout the term 
emphasizes the application of the methodology. 


(24) FINANCE | (3 credits) 


280-341X-81 Thursdays6-9p.m 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 15 September 

PREREQUISITE: 

1. Statistics | 


2. Introduction to Financial Accounting 
3. Principles of Economics | (Macro) 
4. Principles of Economics II (Micro). 


An introduction to financial management and the 
role of finance, both within the firm and the econ- 
omy as a whole. The institutional framework of the 
firm is discussed, including legal forms, taxes, 
financing instruments and the capital markets. An 
introduction to the analytics of finance is presented 
including the pricing of financial instruments, simple 
models of capital market equilibrium, the financial 
structure of the firm, cost of capital, dividend policy, 
investment criteria for new capital spending propos- 
als, and working capital management. 


(25) MARKETING MANAGEMENT (3 credits) 


280-352X-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 


280-352X-82 Thursdays 6 —-9 p.m. (Saidye 
Bronfman Centre) beginning 
13 October 

280-352X-91 Fridays6-9p.m. 

al Sle $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 14 September and 16 
September 


An introduction to marketing principles and man- 
agement, focusing on the problems of the marketing 
manager in the measurement of market opportuni- 
ties and the allocation of the marketing effort. 
Emphasis is on decision-making in a marketing con- 
text. Topics covered include: the marketing con- 
cept; marketing strategies; marketing research; 
buyer behaviour; product and price policies; adver- 
tising, distribution and sales force decision. The 
course relies on lectures, text material and case 
studies. 
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(25a) MARKETING MANAGEMENT Il (3 credits) _ 


275-354Y-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 
FEE: $95.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures 39 hours begin- 


ning 18 January 1978 


In this course, each of the decision areas in market- 
ing will be probed in depth. Its main emphasis will 
be on the use of marketing theory and concepts in 
the solution of realistic marketing problems. It will 
focus on decision making in a marketing context 
using cases, and readings. 


(26) MARKETING RESEARCH (3 credits) 


275-451X-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m. 

fee $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 13 September 

PREREQUISITE: 

1. Marketing Management 

2. Statistics | 

3. Social Psychology 


Problem definition, research design, collection of 
marketing information from” primary, secondary 
and tertiary sources. Sample design; survey 
techniques; experimental design; coding and 
tabulating. Analysis of data, including statistical 


techniques. Marketing information systems. 
Product, distribution, motivation, sales, — ete. 
research. Forecasting and planning; market 


research for marketing decisions. 


(27) ADVERTISING MANAGEMENT (3 credits) 


275-453X-51 Mondays6-9p.m. 
FEE: $95.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 12 September 


Surveys advertising and promotion in Canadian 
social, economic and management contexts. Exam- 
ines activities as they relate to advertisers, the 
advertising agency, suppliers and media. Stresses 
advertising by objectives and the creative approach 
to developing strategy and tactics as part of the 
marketing concept. Real examples from current 
campaigns are the focal point of class discussions. 


(28) RETAIL MANAGEMENT (3 credits) 


275-459Y-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 
EEE: $95.00 i 
DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 18 January 13978 


Principles and methods of management as applied 
to retailing, including location, organization, person- 
nel, buying, inventory control, selling and advertis- 
ing, services, expenses and profits. 


(29) INDUSTRIAL MARKETING (3 credits) 


275-456X-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 
FEE: $95.00 


_—— 


DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 14 September 
PREREQUISITE: Marketing Management 


The course focusses on decision-making and man- 
agement of the marketing effort in an industrial 
product context. The student gains an understand- 
ing of the industrial marketing environment and of 
the problems faced by the industrial marketing man- 
ager. Topics covered include: the industrial market- 
ing system; industrial purchasing; researching the 
industrial market; product, price distribution, selling 
and advertising decisions: strategies for industrial 
markets. A combination of lecture and case discus- 
sions are used. 


(30) SALES MANAGEMENT (3 credits) 


275-455X-61 Tuesdays6-9p.m. 

EEC: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 13 September 

PREREQUISITE: Marketing Management 


This course explores the various responsibilities of 
the sales manager as they relate to his sales force. 
These include the selection process, training alter- 
natives, compensation and incentive plans, supervi- 
sion and evaluation, and budgeting and forecasting. 
Case studies, discussions of problems, and a field- 
work team project are used. 


(31) PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION (3 credits) 


275-353X-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 13 September 

PREREQUISITE: Marketing Management 


Systems approach to physical distribution; traffic 
management; plant and warehouse locations and 
operations; inventory control; information flows and 
data processing; total cost planning and supply 
management; organizational patterns. 


(32) BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION | (3 credits) 


626-200X-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m. 

626-200X-62 Tuesdays 6 — 9 p.m. (Saidye 
Bronfman Centre) beginning 
13 October 

Fee: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 13 September 


Management practice in business administration 
through the case method, emphasizing the financial 
function and the integration of management proc- 
esses with policy. 


(33) BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION II (3 credits) 


626-201Y-61 Tuesdays6-9p.m. 

626-201Y-62 Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. (Saidye 
Bronfman Centre) beginning 
17 January 1978 
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FEE: - $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 17 January 1978 

PREREQUISITE: Business Administration | 


A general approach to business administration, 
management practice, marketing and personnel. 
Presents concepts to deal with a range of cases 
drawn from varied industries where analysis and 
decision making are required. 


(34) MANAGEMENT POLICY (3 credits) 


626-210X-51 Mondays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 12 September 


Management of Organizations, the position of the 
Chief Executive Officer; the process of determining 
strategy and its application in organizations. Organi- 
zation design for the accomplishment of policy; 
internal, social and governmental environments in 
the development and management of policy. Cana- 
dian professional management in the present and 
future. 

A course using extensive case preparation sup- 
plemented by lectures. 


(35) BUSINESS STRATEGY (3 credits) 


626-303X-51 Mondays 6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 16 January 1978 

PREREQUISITE: 

1. Management Policy 

2. Core Courses of F.|.C.B. 


The main objective of this course is the formulation 
and implementation of long-range decisions. These 
decisions should take into account the broader 
socio-economic background and should also 
ensure integration of the needs of the various corpo- 
rate functional areas. Emphasis will be placed on 
the inter-relationship of these functional areas, as 
this is the only course that will integrate the knowl- 
edge acquired by the bankers in previously taken 
courses in more specific disciplines. 

It is expected that this course will develop an 
awareness of the factors involved in the determina- 
tion and implementation of corporate strategy and 
an understanding of the concept of corporate citi- 
zenship. 


(36) REMEDIAL MATHEMATICS | 


627-000X-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 14 September 


A remedial course strongly recommended along 
with Remedial Mathematics || for those students 
who are required to take Mathematics of Finance, 
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but who have never taken logarithms and progres- 
sions in intermediate or elementary algebra or who 
have forgotten them. The associative, distributive 
and commutative laws: Fundamental operations; 
factoring and simplification of algebraic expres- 
sions; equations of the first degree in one and two 
unknowns; quadratic equations, indices, logarithms, 
progressions, simple graphs, linear interpolation. 


(37) REMEDIAL MATHEMATICS II 


627-001Y-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 

Pee: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 18 January 1978 

PREREQUISITE: Remedial Mathematics | 


A continuation of Remedial Mathematics | covering: 
Set theory and elementary matrices; functional nota- 
tion; sigma notation; properties of polynomials 
including factor theorem; progressions, binomial 
theorem; factorial notation; inequalities and determi- 
nants. 


(38) MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE (3 credits) 


627-201X-71 Wednesdays 6-9p.m. 

EE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 14 September 

PREREQUISITE: 

1. Remedial Mathematics | 

2. Remedial Mathematics || 


Simple and compound interest; discount equated 
time; equation of value annuities certain; perpetu- 
ties, sinking funds; bonds; amortization tables; 
depletion; depreciation and capitalized cost. 


(39) SURVEY OF BASIC MATHEMATICS | 


(3 credits) 

627-203X-81 Thursdays6-9p.m. 

gel = $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 15 September 
PREREQUISITE: 
1. Remedial Mathematics | 
2. Remedial Mathematics | 


Students are required to take both Survey of Basic 
Mathematics | & Il to complete program require- 
ments in this subject. 

The first of the courses will complete an intensive 
review of basic mathematics including algebra, 
graphs, functions and logarithms, and a start will be 
made to calculus including limits etc. (see Survey of 
Basic Mathematics II) 

The material covered in Survey of Basic Mathe- 
matics | & || will enable students to follow the usual 
mathematical applications in business, economics, 
Statistics and operations research. 
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(40) SURVEY OF BASIC MATHEMATICS Il — 


(3 credits) 

627-204Y-81 Thursdays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 19 January 1978 
PREREQUISITE: Survey of Basic Mathe- 
matics | 


A continuation of Survey of Basic Mathematics | 
will proceed with calculus including _ limits, 
functions of one variable, differentiation, integra- 
tion and applications; and to matrix algebra 
including determinants and solutions of simulta- 
neous linear equations. 


(41) STATISTICS | (3 credits) 


280-271X-81 Thursdays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 15 September 

PREREQUISITE: 

1. Survey of Basic Mathematics | 

2. Survey of Basic Mathematics || 


The course introduces the student to statistical con- 
cepts and methodology, demonstrates their applica- 
tion to management problems, and constitutes a 
foundation for further study in the subject. Topics 
include: Descriptive statistics and statistical infer- 
ence; probability theory, random processes, some 
important discrete and continuous probability distri- 
butions, sampling distributions, introduction to deci- 
sion theory, index numbers. 


(42) STATISTICS Il (3 credits) 


280-272Y-81 Thursdays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 

ning 19 January 1978 

PREREQUISITE: _ Statistics | 
Decision theory, hypothesis testing and estimation, 
goodness-of-fit tests, analysis of variance, sample 
surveys and experimental design, simple and multi- 
ple regression and correlation analysis, time series. 


(43) COMMUNICATION SKILLS FOR 


MANAGERS (3 credits) 

278-386X-81 Thursdays 6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 15 September 
PREREQUISITE: A practical knowledge of 
English 


This course will be both theoretical and practical. 
The theory will relate to how people deal with other 
people in organizations; involving encoding, trans- 
mission, receiving and decoding of messages. It will 
examine the knowledge, skills, attitudes and habits 
that are used in reading, writing, speaking and lis- 
tening as well as non-verbal communications. It will 


analyse how to think clearly and the theory of Gen- 
eral Semantics. Students will study leadership skills 
in chairing a meeting. It will examine writing skills in 
detail. 

The following two courses are offered on the 
McGill Campus but registration takes place through 
the Canadian Institute of Traffic and Transportation. 
For further information please contact Ms. B.A. Par- 
kin, Canadian Institute of Traffic and Transportation, 
44 Victoria Street, Suite 2120, Toronto, Ontario 
MSC 1Y2 Telephone: (416) 363-5696 


(44) CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC AND 
TRANSPORTATION YEAR | 


628-001Z-51 Mondays 6-8p.m. 
DURATION: 22 weeks — 45 hours 


The areas of study are: Regulation of transportation; 
Canadian transportation facilities; intermediate 
transportation agencies; transport rates, tolls and 
tariffs; freight tariffs. 


(45) CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC AND 
TRANSPORTATION YEAR II 


628-002Z2-51 Mondays 6-85.m. 
DURATION: 22 weeks — 45 hours 


The areas of study are: International rates; class and 
commodity tariffs; export and import rates; con- 
tracts; sales and bills of lading; marine insurance on 
cargo; warehousing; Canadian customs; damage 
prevention and damage claims; materials handling; 
unitization devices; physical distribution; business 
travel arrangements. 


(46) GENERAL INSURANCE | (BROKERS) 
(4.5 certificate credits) 


628-007Z-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $160.00 

DURATION: 30 lectures - 60 hours begin- 
ning 14 September 


The law, theory and practice of insurance, policy 
construction and interpretation for all major classes 
of insurance including atuomobile, fire, crime, liabil- 
ity and life. This course will use the Insurance Bro- 
kers' Association text book and is designed for 
entrants into the practice of insurance, but will also 
be helpful for non-professionals who desire a gen- 
eral understanding of insurance. 


(47) APPRAISAL OF REAL ESTATE | 
(6 certificate credits) 


628-009Z-81 Thursdays 6-9p.m. 

FEE: $190.00 

DURATION: 26 lectures — 78 hours begin- 
ning 15 September 


A program of lectures, problems and case studies 
designed to commence professional training in real 
estate appraising.. Subjects include the nature of 
real property and value, the appraisal process, site 
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analysis and valuation, property inspection, building 
materials and equipment. Cost approach, deprecia- 
tion and the legal aspects of real estate. 


(48) APPRAISAL OF REAL ESTATE II 
(6 certificate credits) 


628-010Z-51 Mondays 6-9p.m. 

FEE; $190.00 

DURATION: — 26 lectures — 78 hours begin- 
ning 12 September 


Primary emphasis will be placed on income and 
operating expense analysis, methods and tech- 
niques of capitalization, mortgage equity capitaliza- 
tion, residual techniques, market data approach, 
and the appraisal of lease interest. Emphasis will be 
placed upon practical urban appraisal problems. 


(49) INTRODUCTION TO TRAVEL 
COUNSELLING 
(in co-operation with the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Travel Counsellors (Quebec) ) 


628-015Z-51 Mondays and Wednesdays 6 
-9p.m. 

FEE: $160.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 52 hours plus 8 
extra hours beginning 12 
September 


This is an introductory course for new employees 
working for a travel agency or for those interested 
in entering this field of work. The course will 
survey world tourism and the complete travel 
service offered by an agency. Practical topics 
include: Ticketing, documentation, geography, as 
applied to individuals and groups; air, steamship, 
train, car rentals, etc. form individual parts of the 
course. Guest lecturers will discuss specialized 
topics and problems related to travel. A certificate 
will be awarded by the C.I.T.C. (Quebec) to 
successful students. A course material fee of 
$30.00 is charged to students and is payable to 
the C.1.T.C. (Quebec). 


(50) A PRACTICAL COURSE IN PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS MANAGEMENT | (3 certificate cred- 
its) 

(In co-operation with the Canadian Public 
Relations Society (Quebec) Inc.) 


628-020X-51 Mondays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 12 September 


Why and how business and other organizations 
seek the goodwill of general and specific “‘publics"’. 
How news handling, employee and investor com- 
munications, community relations and other aspects 
of a co-ordinated program fulfil a public relations 
policy. Case studies and guest lecturers. The 
course is designed both for students and practition- 
ers seeking broader PR career knowledge and for 
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executives who need an understanding of the public 
relations function. 


(51) A PRACTICAL COURSE IN PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS MANAGEMENT I! (3 certificate 


credits) 

628-021Y-51 Mondays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures —- 39 hours begin- 
ning 16 January 1978 

PREREQUISITE: A Practical Course in Pub- 


lic Relations Management | 


This Part ll is a continuation of Part | and examines 
the operation of public relations in business, gov- 
ernment and corporate communications. A certifi- 
cate by the affiliated organization is given upon suc- 
cessful completion of Part Il. 


(52) INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS MANAGE- 
MENT | (3 certificate credits) 
(in co-operation with the International 
Association of Business Communicators - 
Canada, District 1 ) 


628-022X-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 13 September 

PREREQUISITE: An interview is required 


for admission. For more information contact 
392-6704 


The purpose of this course is to examine the 
expanding role and scope of the _ internal 
communicator in industry, business, government 
and institutions. It is designed to provide an 
introduction to the wide range of practical skills 
needed by today’s professional in communica- 
tions management. Techniques and _ topics 
explored will include basic journalism, graphics 
and design, various media production processes, 
and communications theory, policy and adminis- 
tration. 


(53) INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS MANAGE- 
MENT Ii (3 certificate credits) 
(in co-operation with the International 
Association of Business Communicators - 
Canada, District 1) 


628-022Y-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m. 
GEE $95.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 17 January 1978 


An extension of internal Communications Manage- 
ment |, this course should be taken by those 
interested in expanding their management skills in 
business communications. Lecturers will identify 
specific problems and developments related to 
publications, audiovisual programs and support 
communications systems. The course will be 
structured around a combination of lectures, 
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seminars, workshops and case studies involving 
individual and team projects. A certificate in 
Internal Communications Management will be 
issued by the affiliated organization upon 
successful completion of both courses. 


(54) LAW I (3 credits) 


628-201X-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 
FEE; ~ . $95.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 14 September 


Introduction to law; the Canadian Constituiton and 
the division of powers; the Quebec Civil Code com- 
prising the law of persons, the law of property, wills 
and successions, civil responsibility and contracts. 


(55) LAW Ii (3 credits) 


628-202X-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 
FEE: $95.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 14 September 
PREREQUISITE: Law! 


Special contracts under the Quebec Civil Code 
including the law of sale, lease and hire, mandate 
and deposit; creditors’ rights including privileges 
and hypothecs and bankruptcy; business associa- 
tions including the law of partnerships and corpora- 
tions; banking and bills of exchange and labour law. 


(56) PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS | (Macro) 


(3 credits) 

629-201X-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 13 September 


Introduction to the basic forces at work in Our eco- 
nomic system; the concepts of national output and 
income; aggregate employment and the general 
level of prices; the role of money and the banking 
system; fiscal and monetary policies; international 
economics; economic growth and development. 


(57) PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS II (Micro) 


(3 credits) 

629-202X-91 Fridays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 16 September 


Economic analysis of the firm, its environment and 
behaviour; price-production policies; market beha- 
viour and performance under varying conditions of 
competition and monopoly; application of micro- 
economic theory to economic problems of the firm 
in the context of managerial decision-making. 


(58) MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS (3 credits) 


280-393X-51 Mondays 6-9p.m. 
FEE $95.00 


DURATION: 


13 lectures - 39 hours begin- 
ning 12 September 
PREREQUISITE: 

1. Principles of Economics | (Macro) 

2. Principles of Economics II (Micro) 


The course focuses on the application of economic 
theory to management problems and the economic 
foundations of marketing, finance, and production. 
Attention is given to the following topics: Price and 
cost analysis, demand and supply analysis. 


(59) INTRODUCTION TO INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS (3 credits) 

279-294X-61 Tuesdays6-9p.m 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 13 September 


An introduction to labour-management relations, the 
Structure, function and government of labour 
unions, labour legislation, the collective bargaining 
process, and the public interest in industrial rela- 
tions. 


(60) COLLECTIVE BARGAINING (3 credits) 


279-394Y-61 Tuesdays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 17 January 1978 

PREREQUISITE: Introduction to Industrial 

Relations 


This course is designed for those students who wish 
to study principles in collective bargaining in 
Canada and abroad. It deals with the structure of the 
bargaining parties and the structure of bargaining 
itself. It is problem-oriented and relies on empirical 
data and case problems. 


9.7 SPECIALIZED COURSES 


The Centre is ready to develop specialized courses 
to meet student needs. The following courses are 
normally offered to students who are advanced in 
their program. Due to the small numbers of students 
involved special arrangements may have to be 
made in order to make sure the course can take 
place. 

Students are invited to register and show their 
interest in these courses but should have alternative 
plans ready in the event of a postponement or can- 
cellation. 

If the Centre is unable to offer the course students 
will be informed as soon as possible and transfers 
or refunds will be made with no cost and as little 
inconvenience to the student as possible. 

The successful offering of these courses is seen 
as a cooperative activity between the student and 
the Centre. Courses that are necessary for students 
to complete their programs will only be postponed if 
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the numbers are too small to form a class regard- 
less of financial considerations. Compulsory 
courses will not be postponed more than two terms. 


(61) TAXATION II (3 credits) 


621-441Y-96 Saturdays 9a.m. to 12 noon 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 21 January 1978 

PREREQUISITE: Taxation | 


The development and application of topics pres- 
ented in the introductory income tax course; tax 
planning matters are dealt with throughout; corpo- 
rate reorganizations and liquidations; purchase and 
sale of a business; surplus stripping and estate 
planning; primary emphasis is on the corporation 
and its shareholders. 


(62) INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
ADMINISTRATION (3 credits) 


273-432X-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 14 September 

PREREQUISITE: Computer Based Informa- 

tion Systems 


This course is concerned with the management of 
the design and implementation of information sys- 
tems. Systems to service functional requirements of 
the organization, concepts of total information sys- 
tems will be considered. The case study method will 
be used. 


(63) CONTROL AND VERIFICATION 
OF COMPUTER SYSTEMS (3 credits) 


273-433Y-81 Thursdays6-9p.m. 
FEE: $95.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 19 January 1978 
PREREQUISITE: Information Systems 
Design 


The course will consider, at an advanced level, 
problems and methods of establishing effective 
controls of computer systems, evaluation of con- 
trols, and computer aids to evaluation and auditing. 


(64) ADVANCED TOPICS - COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS APPLICATIONS (3 credits) 


273-434Y-96 Saturdays 9a.m.-12noon 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 21 January 1978 

PREREQUISITE: 

1. Computer Based Information Systems 

2. Information Systems Design 


This is an advanced seminar for senior students. 
Topics will be selected from current issues such as 
data base applications, on-line systems, privacy 
and computers, etc. 
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(65) FINANCE II (3 credits) 


274-342XK-81 Thursdays6-—-9 p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 15 September 

PREREQUISITE: Finance! 


A presentation of the modern theory of finance. A 
foundation is established here from which students 
may pursue further specialization or from which 
specialists in other areas may appreciate their inter- 
action with the finance function. The theory covers 
three interrelated finance functions: Capital budget- 
ing, corporate finance (including cost of capital, 
capital structure, and dividend policy), and portfolio 
theory. 


(66) INVESTMENTS AND PORTFOLIO 


MANAGEMENT (3 credits) 
274-441X-91 Fridays 6-9 p.m. 
FEE: $95.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 16 September 

PREREQUISITE: 

1. Finance | 

2. Finance ll 


The course examines the application of investment 
principles and security analysis to the selection and 
comparison of equity and fixed income securities in 
the current economic and financial environment. 
Also covered are: Determinants of stock prices, 
growth models and portfolio diversification. 


(67) CAPITAL MARKETS AND INSTITUTIONS 


(3 credits) 
274-442Y-71 Wednesdays 6-9p.m. 
FEE: $95.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures —- 39 hours begin- 
ning 18 January 1978 
PREREQUISITE: Finance | 


This course studies the functions of the capital mar- 
kets through flow of funds analysis and an examina- 
tion of portfolio activities of financial intermediaries. 
Also covered are: Securities regulations and ethical 
considerations, the term structure of interest rates 
and risk and rates of return in debt and equity mar- 
kets. 


(67a) FINANCE (4A) (3 certificate credits) 


624-001X-61 Tuesdays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 : 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 13 September 

PREREQUISITE: All previous courses in the 

C.I.M. program 


A case history course in Financial Management 
illustrating problems in financing a business. Cash 
flow; source and application of funds; budgeting; 
short and long term funding; sources of credits, bor- 
rower and lender points of view; financial analysis 
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of new business opportunities. Interpretation of 
financial statements as a prelude to policy formula- 
tion. Classes proceed by lectures, discussions and 
case study presentation. 


(68) MARKETING PLANNING | (3 credits) 


275-357X-71 Wednesdays 6-9p.m. 

FEE $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures - 39 hours begin- 
ning 14 September 

PREREQUISITE: 

1. Marketing Management | 

2. Marketing Management I! 


Marketing Planning is a two-part full year course, 
designed as a capstone to previous marketing 
courses providing a transition into actual business 
experience. 

Marketing Planning | is a lecture seminar in which 
case histories, and later actual ‘live’ problems are 
introduced into the class and ‘solved’ with the help 
of the instructor. Students ‘solve’ similar problems 
assigned to them at home projects, to reinforce and 
measure learning. 

It is assumed that each student has had sufficient 
marketing background to know where to find mate- 
rials, data, etc., and what generally to be looking for. 
The course will emphasize judgement and initiative 
through assignments deliberately phrased in the 
vagueness of actual business problems that need to 
be defined first, then attacked in a logical and thor- 
ough manner and finally recommendations or solu- 
tions proposed in full-scale ‘client’ presentations. 


(69) MARKETING PLANNING II (3 credits) 


275-358Y-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 18 January 1978 

PREREQUISITE: Marketing Planning | 


In Marketing Planning || the class operates as 
‘McGill Marketing Enterprises’ a marketing consult- 
ant company. The class is divided into ‘operating’ 
groups of 3 - 5 students. Each operating group is 
assigned to an actual business project working with 
a client much the same as a marketing consultant or 
advertising company. 

Classes are management review sessions where 
each group's problem and progress is monitored 
and controlled by the instructor and the class, again 
much as a marketing company’s management 
reviews its operating groups. 

The ‘solutions’ are presented to the appropriate 
clients in full-scale business presentations in which 
the class attends as audience. 

Emphasis is geared progressively in each of the 
courses toward real-life problems and _ practical 
solutions. 


(70) CONSUMER BEHAVIOUR (3 credits) 


275-452X-81 = Thursdays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 15 September 


A study of basic factors influencing consumer 
behaviour. Attention is focused on psychological, 
sociological and economic variables including 
motivation, learning, attitude, personality, small 
groups social class, demographic factors and 
Culture, to analyze their effects on purchasing 
behaviour. Theory, cases and projects 


(71) QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR 
MARKETING DECISIONS (3 credits) 


275-458X-91 Fridays6-9p.m 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 16 September 

PREREQUISITE: Marketing Research 


A study of the nature of market response by pres- 
enting models of market response and evaluate 
them in the context of understanding, describing 
and exploring marketing problems. Explore the par- 
ticular marketing problem areas of advertising, pric- 
ing, personal selling and product planning. Relevant 
problems will be structured, analyzed and studied 
from a management science point of view. The 
interaction between each marketing variable will be 
considered. The problems of implementation of the 
management science approach in the real world of 
marketing organizations will be discussed 


(72) SHOPPING CENTRES AND DOWNTOWN 
RETIAL LOCATIONS (3 certificate credits) 


625-009X-71 Wednesdays 6-9p.m 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 14 September 


Retail locations with an emphasis on shopping cen- 
tres from the point of view of the retailer, developer 
and mortgage lender. Major topics include: Eco- 
nomics of shopping centres; department store and 
discount department store policies; financing of 
shopping centres and commercial buildings; utiliza- 
tion of shopping centre economic reports; down- 
town locations; tenant mix in shopping centres; 
leases; architectural trends in shopping centres; 
promotion of shopping centres; parking and ratio. 


(73) PROFESSIONAL SELLING (3 certificate 


credits) 
625-010X-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m 
PEE: $95.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 13 September 


A refresher course for experienced salespersons 
and managers. A basic theoretical course for new 
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salespersons and a guide to non-salespersons in 
determining if they should pursue a career in selling. 

Topics: types of selling jobs and qualifications, 
buyer motivation, product knowledge, basic selling 
techniques (prospecting, the approach, sales pres- 
entations, objections, closing), time and territory 
management, sales management. 

At additional cost there will be an optional all day 
seminar (Saturday) devoted to selling skills using 
role playing on video tape. 


(73a) MARKETING FOR THE SMALL BUSINESS 
(3 certificate credits) 


625-011X-61 Tuesday 6-9p.m. 

FEC; $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures 39 hours begin- 
ning 13 September 


This course is designed to give management in 
small businesses and organizations an understand- 
ing of the elements of marketing. Emphasis is on the 
practical uses of marketing techniques in today’s 
business environment. 

Groups will be formed to focus on their real life 
problems and develop their own market opportuni- 
ties through participation of class members in semi- 
nars 


(74) ROAD TRANSPORTATION MANAGEMENT 
(3 certificate credits) 


626-003X-81 Thursdays 6-9p.m 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 15 September 

PREREQUISITE: 

1. Transportation Economics | 

2. Transportation Economics |I 

3. Appropriate Business Experience 


This course will study motor carrier operations. It is 
designed to provide students with specialized 
knowledge of the history of trucking and contempo- 
rary practice in this vital, growing industry. Topics 
include: rate negotiations; tariffs, truck terminal 
functions; insurance coverage for vehicle and 
cargo; decision making in sales and marketing; 
freight flow analysis and balanced operations; 
warehouse planning; scheduling; dispatching for 
city and linehaul; operating authority; equipment 
purchasing policy; accounting systems (payable/ 
receivables/interlining); computer applications; 
safety, claims; labour organization; personnel policy 
and practices. 


(75) AIR TRANSPORT MANAGEMENT 
(3 certificate credits) 


626-002X-71 Wednesdays 6 -9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 14 September 
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PREREQUISITE: 

1. Transportation Economics | 

2. Transportation Economics II 

3. Transportation Policy 

4. Appropriate Business Experience 


From the point of view of marketing airline, airport, 
air freight and passenger services the course will 
deal with topics in air transport management tracing 
the growth of aviation and related socio-economic 
trends. Topics include the anatomy of an airline; 
organization and planning; financial management 
and pricing system; scheduling and fleet opera- 
tions; airport management information systems; 
traffic forecasting and future demands; aviation law; 
insurance; role of government; ICAO, IATA and non 
scheduled operators; and current economic prob- 
lems in aviation. 


(75a) POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION (4B) 
(3 certificate credits) 


626-005Y-61 Tuesdays6-9p.m. 

isise $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 17 January 1978 

PREREQUISITE: All previous courses in the 

C.1.M. program 


This course integrates material studied in the first 
three and a half years of the C.I.M. program. It 
seeks to apply these techniques and concepts to 
the analysis of complex business problems at the 
‘general management level’. 

Through group discussions of cases in policy for- 
mulation the student is expected to assess objec- 
tives, develop strategies, and point the way to help 
the individual parts of the company coordinate in 
getting the job done. 


(76) TRANSPORTATION POLICY (3 credits) 


626-306Y-51 Mondays6-9p.m. 

PEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 16 January 1978 

PREREQUISITE: Management Policy 


The course is designed to provide students with 
new perspectives of major policy decisions facing 
Canadian transport. Executives of transportation 
companies will be guest lecturers. Management 
policies of each mode, their competitive position, 
their planning and current technology will be exam- 
ined. 

Government policy and Canadian transport will 
be discussed as well as transportation from the view 
of the user and transportation as it relates to our 
society in general. Case studies and a major term 
paper will be included. 


(77) BASIC OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


(3 credits) 
280-373X-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 
FEE: $95.00 
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DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 14 September 
PREREQUISITE: Statistics | 


Topics covered include: introduction to decision 
analysis and risk attitudes, linear programming and 
simulation. The course stresses the formulation of 
problems and their solution by standard methods or 
by computer packages. 


(79) PRODUCTION AND OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT(S3 certificate programs) 


627-008Y-61 Tuesdays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 17 January 1978 

PREREQUISITE: 

1. Remedial Mathematics | 

2. Remedial Mathematics II 


Principles and analysis related to the effective utili- 
zation of the factors of production to manufacturing 
and service industries. Topics covered are proc- 
esses and process planning, location, facility design 
and layout, work measurement and production 
standards, production-inventory systems, schedul- 
ing and control, quality control, maintenance. 


(80) INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL 


BUSINESS (3 credits) 
278-382X-51 Mondays 6-9p.m. 
FEE: $95.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 12 September 


This course seeks to familarize the management 
student with the expanded world of the international 
businessman by examining the underlying concepts 
of international economic theory; developing a 
framework for examining country environmental 
constraints (educational, sociological, economic, 
political-legal) and relating them to the operations of 
multinational enterprise; studying the relationship 
between the international firm and the nation state, 
with particular reference to Canadian foreign owner- 
ship policies; and examining selected topics such 
as the role of multinational enterprise in economic 
development and planned economies. 


(81) INDEPENDENT STUDIES IN MANAGEMENT 


(3 credits) 
278-489X-91  Fridays6-9p.m. 
FEE: $95.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 16 September 

PREREQUISITE: 

1. Core Courses in Systems Certificate 

2. Permission of Systems Adviser 


Research, reading or field projects, permitting inde- 
pendent study under the guidance of a staff mem- 
ber specializing in the field of interest. Projects have 
to be arranged individually with instructors. A 


detailed student proposal must be submitted to the 
instructor and the Associate Director during the sec- 
ond week of classes. 


(82) GENERAL INSURANCE Ii (BROKERS) 
(4.5 certificate credits) 


628-008Z-81 Thursdays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $160.00 

DURATION: 30 lectures — 60 hours (not 
offered in 1977/78) 


The classes of insurance covered in the preliminary 
course will be dealt with more extensively and in 
greater depth. The course is oriented towards the 
application of insurance knowledge and features 
risk analysis and designing an insurance program 


(83) APPRAISAL OF REAL ESTATE III 
(6 certificate credits) 


628-011Z-51 Mondays6-9p.m 

FEE: $190.00 

DURATION: 26 lectures — 78 hours begin- 
ning 12 September 

PREREQUISITE: 

1. Appraisal of Real Estate | 

2. Appraisal of Real Estate || 


The third year program will be devoted primarily to 
case studies selected to give the student a wide 
exposure to a variety of appraisal problems con- 
fronted in the course of normal practice. Time will be 
devoted to the preparation of a narrative appraisal 
report. Concentration will be on the practical 
aspects of what is required in a proper narrative 
report, where the information can be found, how it 
should be analysed and presented in the report and 
how a typical narrative report should be organized 
and written. 


(84) EFFECTIVE SPEAKING AND SPEECH 
PREPARATION (3 certificate credits) 


628-024X-71 Wednesdays 6-9p.m. 

aiols $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 14 September 

PREREQUISITE: A practical knowledge of 

English 


For business and professional people, this course 
offers a workshop approach to developing and 
improving the speaking skills required in manage- 
ment positions. Through practice, observation and 
evaluation, class members learn how to organize 
and present their thoughts in a logical and persua- 
sive manner, how to respond to questioning and 
how to assess audience reaction. A variety of 
speaking situations are covered, including the pub- 
lic platform, radio and TV interviews, conferences, 
seminars and group meetings. 
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(85) BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND COST 
ESTIMATING (3 certificate credits) 


628-025Y-61 Tuesdays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 17 January 1978 


An introductory course primarily for students follow- 
ing the Appraisal of Real Estate courses. The mate- 
rial is broad and general in scope and is designed to 
provide the student with a better appreciation and 
knowledge of basic design, materials and construc- 
tion. Various costing methods such as the use of 
cost manuals and unit in place costing will be 
explored. 


(86) TRANSPORTATION LAW AND 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 

(3 credits) 

628-205X-81 Thursdays 6-9p.m. 
FEE: $95.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 15 September 


Law as it relates to all modes of public transporta- 
tion in Canada; law of the carriage of goods and the 
rights and liabilities of the carriers, shippers and 
consignees; the National Transportation Act and the 
legal consequences of the declared national trans- 
portation policy. 

This course assumes a background such as con- 
tained in the C.I.T.T. courses on page 78. 


(87) TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS | 


(3 credits) 
629-206X-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m. 
FEE: $95.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 13 September 


The role of freight purchases in the organization of 
industry; the market structure of carriers and users; 
the cost structure of carriers; the role of supply and 
demand in transportation prices; cost-oriented and 
demand-oriented pricing; economics of discrimina- 
tory and administered pricing (restriction of trade); 
western economic opportunity conference of 1st 
ministers and changes in transportation legislation. 


(88) TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS I! 


(3 credits) 
629-207Y-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m. 
FEE: $95.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures - 39 hours begin- 
ning 17 January 1978 
PREREQUISITE: Transportation Economics | 


Economics of International Air Transportation 
scheduled and chartered; inter-city air, bus, rail and 
private transportation; urban transit; rationalization 
of the transportation industry, inter-model consoli- 
dations; mergers and recapitalizations; concepts of 
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user charges; cost allocation; public versus private 
ownership. 


9.8 COURSE LIST BY SUBJECT 
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(89) MONEY AND BANKING 


(3 certificate credits) 

629-300Y-71 Wednesdays6-9p.m 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 18 January 1978 
PREREQUISITE: 
1. Principles of Economics | (Macro) 
2. Principles of Economics |! (Micro) 


Principles of money, banking, and central banking 
covering the nature of money, measurement of 
money supply, determination of the quantity of 
money; sources of bank funds, uses of bank funds; 
nature of central banking, monetary policy and the 
international payments system 


(90) LAND ECONOMICS (3 credits) 


629-301X-61 Tuesdays6-9p.m. 

mass $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 
ning 13 September 

PREREQUISITE: 

1. Principles of Economics II (Micro) 

2. Principles of Economics | (Macro) Recom- 

mended Although not Required 


Primary emphasis on urban land economics and 
use, Specific topics are the pattern of land values 
and their determinants, land development patterns, 
land use competition theory, land use succession, 
the locational criteria of industrial, warehousing, 
wholesaling, retailing and residential land uses in 
metropolitan areas. Also an introduction to agricul- 
tural land economics and mineral values of land. 


(91) GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


(3 certificate credits) 

629-302X-91 Fridays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $95.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures — 39 hours begin- 


ning 16 September 
PREREQUISITE: 
1. Principles of Economics | (Macro) 
2. Principles of Economics II (Micro) 


Forms of government regulation of business in 
Canada. Problems of maintaining effective competi- 
tion. Experience in Canada and other countries will 
be examined. Role of government in economy, oli- 
gopoly and market power, competition policy and 
social control of business. Reading will cover lead- 
ing law cases as well as relative economic litera- 
ture. 
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ACCOUNTING 


NOORONW 


ntroduction to Financial Accounting 

Financial Accounting | 

Financial Accounting II 

Financial Accounting III 

Financial Accounting IV 

ntroduction to Management Accounting 
Management Accounting — Cost Determination 
and Analysis 

Management Accounting - Planning and Con- 
trol 

Management Accounting — Control Systems 
Management Accounting Cases 


. Introduction to Auditing 


Operational Auditing 


. External Auditing : 
. Taxation | 
. Taxation Il 


BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCE 


Social Psychology 


. Introduction to Organizational Behaviour 


Organizational Theory 

Group Dynamics and Interpersonal Relations 
Personnel Administration 

Salary Administration 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


. Management Information Systems 

. Computer Based Information Systems 

. Information Systems Design 

. Information Systems Administration 

. Control and Verification of Computer Systems 

. Advanced Topics —- Computer Systems Appli- 


cations 


FINANCE 


24. 
65. 
66. 
67. 


Finance | 

Finance II 

Investments and Portfolio Management 
Capital Markets and Institutions 


67A Finance (4A) 


MARKETING 


25. 


Marketing Management 


25A Marketing Management || 


. Marketing Research 

. Advertising Management 
. Retail Management 

. Industrial Marketing 

. Sales Management 

. Physical Distribution 

. Marketing Planning | 

. Marketing Planning I! 


Consumer Behaviour 


. Quantitative Analysis for Marketing Decisions 


Shopping Centres and Downtown Retail Loca- 
tions 


73. Professional Selling 
73A.Marketing for the Small Business 


POLICY 


32. Business Administration | 

33. Business Administration || 

34. Management Policy 

35. Business Strategy 

74. Road Transport Management 
75. Air Transportation Management 
75A.Policy & Administration (4B) 

76. Transportation Policy 


QUANTITATIVE METHODS 


36. Remedial Mathematics | 

37. Remedial Mathematics || 

38. Mathematics of Finance 

39. Survey of Basic Mathematics | 

40. Survey of Basic Mathematics II 

41. Statistics | 

42. Statistics || 

77. Basic Operations Research 

79. Production and Operations Management 


GENERAL 


43. Communication Skills for Managers 

44. Canadian Institute of Traffic and Transportation 
Year | 

45. Canadian Institute of Traffic and Transportation 
Year ll 

46. General Insurance | (Brokers) 

47. Appraisal of Real Estate | 

48. Appraisal of Real Estate || 

49. Introduction to Travel Counselling 

50. A Practical Course in Public Relations Manage- 
ment | 

51. A Practical Course in Public Relations Manage- 
ment II 

52. Internal Communications Management | 

53. Internal Communications Management | 

54. Law| 

55. Law Il 

80. Introduction to International Business 

81. Independent Studies in Management 

82. General Insurance || (Brokers) 

83. Appraisal of Real Estate II! 

84. Effective Speaking & Speech Preparation 

85. Building Construction and Cost Estimating 

86. Transportation Law and Government Regula- 
tions. 


ECONOMICS 


56. Principles of Economics | (Macro) 
57. Principles of Economics II (Micro) 
58. Managerial Economics 

59. Introduction to Industrial Relations 
60. Collective Bargaining 

87. Transportation Economics | 

88. Transportation Economics II 

89. Money and Banking 
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90. Land Economics 
91. Government and Business 


9.9 COURSE LIST BY EVENING 


AND TIME 
(FOR FALL TERM ONLY) 


Monday 6:00 p.m. 


1) _ Introduction to Financial Accounting 

6) Introduction to Management Accounting 

1) Introduction to Auditing 

3) External Auditing 

5) Social Psychology 

1) Management Information Systems 

3) Information Systems Design 

7) Advertising Management 

4) Management Policy ‘ 

35) Business Strategy 

(44) Canadian Institute of Traffic and 
Transportation Year | 

(45) Canadian Institute of Traffic and 
Transportation Year II 

(48) Appraisal of Real Estate |! 

(49) Introduction to Travel Counselling 

(50) Practical Course in Public 
Relations Management | 

(58) Managerial Economics 

(80) Introduction to International 
Business 

(83) Appraisal of Real Estate Ili 


Tuesday 6:00 p.m. 


2) Financial Accounting | 

) | Financial Accounting II 

) Marketing Research 

) Sales Management 

) Physical Distribution 

) Business Administration | 

) Internal Communications Management| 
) Principles of Economics | (Macro) 
) Introduction to Industrial Relations 
A) Finance (4A) 

) Professional Selling 

A) Marketing for the Small Business 
) Transportation Economics | 

) Land Economics 


CGOHHTNDAGCABSSD.— 


Wednesday 6:00 p.m. 


(4) Financial Accounting Ill 

( 7) Management Accounting — Cost 
Determination and Analysis 

) Group Dynamics and Interpersonal 
Relations 

Computer Based Information Systems 
Marketing Management 

Marketing Management II 
Industrial Management 

Remedial Mathematics | 
Mathematics of Finance 

General Insurance | (Brokers) 
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Introduction to Travel Counselling 
Law | 

Law || 

Information Systems Administration 
Marketing Planning | 

Shopping Centres and Downtown 
Retail Locations 

Air Transport Management 

Basic Operations Research 
Effective Speaking and Speech 
Preparation 


Thursday 6 -9 p.m. 


Financial Accounting IV 
Management Accounting — Planning 
and Control 

Taxation | 

Social Psychology 

Introduction to Organizational 
Behaviour 

Finance | 

Survey of Basic Mathematics | 
Statistics | 

Communication Skills for Managers 
Appraisal of Real Estate | 

Finance II 

Consumer Behaviour 

Road Transport Management 
Transportation Law and Government 
Regulations 


Friday 6:00 p.m. 


( 9) 


(12) 
(16) 


(19) 
{ (25) 
i) (57) 
(66) 
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Management Accounting Control 
Systems 

Operational Auditing 

Introduction to Organizational 
Behaviour 

Personnel Administration 
Marketing Management 
Principles of Economics |! (Micro) 
Investments and Portfolio 
Management 


(71) Quantitative Analysis for 

Marketing Decisions 
(81) Independent Studies in Management 
(91) Government and Business 


9.10 COURSES CREDITED FROM 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Courses from other departments of the Centre for 
Continuing Education accepted as elective credits in 
the McGill Certificate in Management Programs are 


as follows: 


114-200 
114-202 
114-203 
114-208 
495-472 
674-505 
260-252 
260-253 
260-441 

260-471 

684-351 
684-352 
684-361 
684-362 
686-351 


686-352 


Greek Civilization — Part | (3 cred- 
its page 61 

Greek Civilization — Part Il (3 cred- 
its) page 62 

Introduction to Greek Mythology (3 
credits) page 62 

Roman Literature and Society (3 
credits) page 62 

Environmental Law for Citizens (3 
credits) page 61 

Canadian Economic Geography (3 
credits) page 61 

World Religions | (3 credits) page 
66 

World Religions II (3 credits) page 
66 

Science, Religion and Revolution 
(3 credits) page 66 

Moral Issues Today (3 credits) 
page 66 

English Composition (3 credits) 
page 53 

English Business Writing (3 cred- 
its) page 53 

Advanced English Composition (3 
credits) page 53 

Advanced Business Writing (3 
credits) page 53 

French Composition (3 credits) 
page 54 

French Business Writing (3 cred- 
its) page 54 
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PROFESSOR W.H. ELLIS 


Associate Director 


392-6700 


CENTRE FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 


10.1 INTRODUCTION 


This section of the Centre offers courses leading to 
the Diploma in Management, the MBA first year, 
and the Diploma in Management (Tourism). 


10.2 APPLICATION FOR 
ADMISSION 


Students wishing to follow a Diploma Program must 
complete an “application for acceptance into a pro- 
gram’”’. For details of the procedure to be followed 
contact the department administering the particular 
program. 


10.3 CONVOCATION 


Candidates who expect to receive the Diploma at 
Spring Convocation 1978 are required to complete 
application forms, available at the Centre For Con- 
tinuing Education. The completed forms and pay- 
ment of $15.00 must reach the Centre by 1st March 
1978. 

Candidates who expect to receive the Diploma at 
Fall Convocation must return the completed forms 
and payment to the Centre by 30 July 1978. 

Students who pay the fee for obtaining the Dip- 
loma but fail to meet the graduation requirements do 
not have to pay again when they become eligible 
candidates at a subsequent convocation. Another 
application form, however, is required for submis- 
sion to the Centre by the dates given above. 


10.4 COUNSELLING 


Counselling will be available by appointment only up 
to 19 August. There will be no counselling during 
the registration period. 


10.5 EXAMINATIONS 


An examination is held at the end of each course 
unless specifically exempted. Students will receive 
written confirmation of their examination or course 
results after each term. As the results of each 
course become available, they will be posted on the 
Notice Board in Strathcona Hall by STUDENT NUM- 
BER. Results cannot be obtained by telephone. 

Fall Examinations - 12 December to 22 Decem- 
ber 1977 

Winter Examinations — 17 April to 28 April 1978 

STUDENTS SHOULD NOT MAKE ANY OTHER 
COMMITMENTS DURING THIS PERIOD. 


10.5.1 REREADS 


Students may request verification of marks. This 
ensures that all questions have been marked, calcu- 
lations carried out correctly and class work ade- 
quately counted toward the final evaluation. 

lf dissatisfied, a formal reread may be requested. 
The reread request form together with a cheque for 
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$25.00 must be completed within 30 days of the 
posting of the final mark at Strathcona Hall. For 
details of both procedures contact the Department 
administering the course. 


10.5.2 SUPPLEMENTALS 


To qualify for supplemental privileges , students 
must first write the final examination in the course 
and obtain at least 40%. Candidates who do not 
pass the supplemental examination will be required 
to repeat the course. Students must write their sup- 
plemental at the next examination period where the 
appropriate examination is offered or forfeit their 
supplemental privilege. 

Students wishing to apply for a supplemental may 
do so in writing or in person at Strathcona Hall, 772 
Sherbrooke Street West at least three weeks prior to 
the examination period. There is a charge of $20.00 
for each supplemental payable to McGill University. 


Date of Final 


June/August 1977 
December 1977 
April 1978 


Date of Supplemental 


December 1977 
April 1978 
June 1978 


10.6 GRADING SYSTEM 


The Centre uses the grading system common to the 
University. Unless otherwise noted in the description 
of an individual course or program, the grading sys- 
tem will be as indicated on page 9 of the General 
Information. 

A mark of 65% or better is a passing grade at the 
graduate level 


10.7 LIBRARIES 


Full library privileges are available to all students 
registered in the Diploma in Management Programs 
at the following locations: 


1) Howard Ross Library of Management 
Samuel Bronfman Building 
1001 Sherbrooke Street West 


2) McLennan Library 
McGill Campus 


For further information see page 10 of the Gen- 
eral Information. 


10.8 PREREQUISITES 
It is the responsibility of each student to ensure that 


he has completed the prerequisites listed for the 
course (courses) for which he intends to register. 


10.9 REGISTRATION 


10.10 REGULATIONS AND 
PROCEDURES 


See General Information for details. 


10.11 SUMMER PROGRAM 


All courses in the M.B.A. | Direct Entry Program will 
be offered during the summer. The first session will 
be held from May to June and the second session 
from July to August. This factor should be kept in 
mind by students who wish to plan a program that 
would allow them to complete the Diploma Program 
as expeditiously as possible. 


10.12 TIMETABLE 


A listing of instructors, books, buildings and room 
numbers will be distributed at the time of. registra- 
tion. Please ask for a copy 


10.13 TUITION FEES 


Students who have been reclassified into the first 
year of the M.B.A. Program pay tuition fees at the 
rate of $19 per credit (i.e. $57 per course). This 
reduced rate is possible because the University 
receives grants for degree students from the Que- 
bec Department of Education. 


10.14 WITHDRAWALS 


Students are not permitted to withdraw from a 
course after the tenth lecture. Students who do not 
write the final examination will receive a grade of 
“J” (Absent) which constitutes a failure. 

For further details on Withdrawals see General 
Information. 


10.15 DIPLOMA IN 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


(In Cooperation with the Faculty of 
Management) 


To meet the demand for the more advanced and 
broader training required by those graduates whose 
work is primarily administrative and managerial, the 
Centre for Continuing Education, in cooperation with 
the Faculty of Management, offers a series of 
courses leading to a Diploma in Management. While 
these courses are intended primarily for those inter- 
ested in obtaining the Diploma, all courses are open 
to any graduate interested in an individual course. 


10.15.1 ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


1) Applicants must have a university degree with 
good standing from an approved university 
(exception indicated in next paragraph). 


3) 


Ww 


Arrangements must be made for an official 
transcript to be mailed to the Associate Direc- 
tor, Management -— Graduate Diploma Pro- 
grams preferably before the registration period. 
This also applies to McGill graduates. 
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Students who do not have a university degree 
but are C.A.'s, Registered Professional Engi- 
neers, graduates of recognized Technical Col- 
leges or those holding the H.N.C. may be 
admitted on a provisional basis. After complet- 
ing two subjects their records will be reviewed 
and those who have distinguished themselves 
may be given permission to pursue the pro- 
gram as regular students on approval of the 
Faculty of Management. 


TEST FOR COLLEGE-ENTRANCE MATHEMAT- 
ICS 


All students entering the Diploma in Manage- 
ment Program for credit must demonstrate an 
adequate knowledge of college entrance math- 
ematics by successfully completing either: 
1) Survey of Basic Mathematics 277-674 or 2) 
the Test for College-Entrance Mathematics. 


Students failing the Test must enrol in Survey 
of Basic Mathematics 277-674 and success- 
fully complete it before registering for any Dip- 
loma courses except Behavioural Science, 
Organizational Theory and Design, Economic 
Environment of the Firm and Accounting — A 
Management Approach. 

Students who wish to sit the Test on any of 
the given dates mentioned below may obtain a 
sample test, supplemental. notes and an appli- 
cation form from the Centre upon request. 
There will be a $5.00 fee (Non-refundable) for 
the Mathematics Test 


Wednesday 3 August 1977 
Thursday 17 November 1977 
Thursday 13 April 1978 


Students who have completed post-graduate 
level courses at a recognized university may 
apply for transfer of credits. An official descrip- 
tion of the courses taken elsewhere and the 
marks obtained must be submitted before com- 
pleting the first year of the program. 


Students who have completed some of the 
required courses at the undergraduate level at 
McGill or elsewhere may substitute elective 
courses. In requesting exemption from required 
courses, the student must submit an official 
description of the content of the course he 
regards as equivalent and a transcript of his 
marks. 


Students must obtain a mark of not less than 
65% in each course. Candidates are permitted 
to repeat any course once only. No candidate 
who has failed more than three courses on the 
first attempt will be granted the Diploma. 
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7) A maximum of four credits may be granted for 
post-graduate courses taken outside McGill. 
Students are required, therefore, to complete 
the six remaining courses at McGill in order to 
be eligible for the Diploma. 


8) The Diploma may be obtained in two years but 
the student is advised to spread: the work over 
a longer period not exceeding seven years. 


10.15.2 NON-DIRECT ENTRY/GENERAL DIP- 
LOMA 


CORE COURSES 


Students wishing to qualify for the Diploma in Man- 
agement must complete at least one course in each 
of the five groups listed below: 


I. (2) Basic Management Statistics 
(7) Introduction to Modelling Methods 


te" iG} Accounting —- A Management Approach 
(8) Finance | 


ill. (9) Economic Environment of the Firm 
(4) Economic Analysis of Business 


IV. (6) Behavioural Science 
(11) | Organizational Theory and Design 
) 


< Data Processing and computers 
(10) | Marketing Management | 


All Diploma candidates must take, in addition to 
the above five required ‘‘core’’ courses, five elec- 
tives from within the above ‘“‘core’’ or from the list 
below: 


(12) Introduction to International Business 
(13) _ International Financial Management 
(14) | International Marketing Management 
(15) Agrimarketing 
(16) Agribusiness Management 
(17) Health Care Organization: 
Canadian Institutions and Agencies 
) Hospital Organization and Management 
(19) Sales Management 
(20) Investment Analysis 
(21) Industrial Production 
(22) Personnel and Industrial Relations 
(23) Geography of Tourism 
(24) Sociology of Tourism 
(25) Management Applications in Tourism 
(26) Hotel, Motel and Restaurant Management 
(27) Recreation 
(28) Resort Area Development 
(29) Travel Agency Management 


Students who wish to choose other electives from 
the graduate programs in Continuing Education will 
be given special consideration. : 
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10.16 M.B.A.1 PROGRAM 


10.16.1 |. ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


a. An undergraduate degree from an 
accredited college or university with a 
Grade Point Average of at least 3.0 out of a 
possible 4.0 or at least a B average. 

b. Graduates from an accredited institution 
who have a G.P.A. of at least 3.4 may apply 
for advanced standing in the program. 

c. Credits: A student with a McGill Bachelor of 
Commerce degree, or equivalent, or a 
Bachelor of Engineering degree with a 
Minor in Management, and with a CGPA of 
3.4 or better, may be eligible for credit for 
up to five half courses in M.B.A. |. 

The student will be expected to complete 
the remaining M.B.A. | courses on a part- 
time evening basis while working during 
the day in a job related to the program. 

The student will be required to write a 
research paper during second year in addi- 
tion to carrying a full load of courses. 

d. The Graduate Management Admission Test 
(G.M.A.T.) and the Test of English as a For- 
eign Language. The latter is required only 
for foreign students whose first language is 
not English. 


10.16.2 Il. RECLASSIFICATION AS M.B.A.l 
STUDENTS 


a. Candidates who have a university degree 
but are not accepted for direct admission 
into the M.B.A. | program may register in 
the Diploma in Management program in the 
Centre for Continuing Education. After they 
have completed FOUR of the M.B.A. | 
courses, with an average of 70% or over, 
they may apply for reclassification as an 
M.B.A. | candidate. 

b. An acceptable score in the Graduate Man- 
agement Admission Test 


10.16.3 Ill. TEST FOR COLLEGE-ENTRANCE 
MATHEMATICS 


All students entering the M.B.A. | Program for part- 
time students must demonstrate an adequate 
knowledge of college-entrance mathematics by 
successfully completing (1) Survey of Basic Mathe- 
matics 277-674 or (2) the Test for College-Entrance 
Mathematics. For further information see Diploma in 
Management Program — Admission Requirements 
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10.16.4 MB.A.1 


The Diploma courses that must be taken by those 
who aspire to entry into the second year of the MBA 
are indicated below. It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that successful completion of this program 
does not automatically guarantee admission. 
Acceptance is dependent upon the student's overall 


average in the Diploma Program, the number of 
Openings and the competition for openings in any 
given year. 

Students who successfully complete the ten 
required courses for M.B.A. | will be eligible to 
receive the Diploma in Management. For details see 
Convocation on page 108. 

Prerequisite: Survey of Basic Mathematics 


Basic Management Statistics 
Accounting - A Management Approach 
Economic Analysis of Business 

Data Processing and Computers 
Behavioural Science 

Introduction to Modelling Methods 
Finance | 

Economic Environment of the Firm 
Marketing Management | 
Organizational Theory and Design 
OR 

(12) _ Introduction to International Business 
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All application forms and supporting documents 
must be received by 

30 June for admission in September 

15 November for admission in January 

15 March for admission in summer courses 


Application forms may be obtained from the 
address below: 


Miss Brenda E. Martin 
Supervisor, Part-Time Programs 
Faculty of Management 

1001 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Montreal, Quebec H38C 1G5 

or telephone (5 14)392-5938 


10.17 M.B.A. Il PROGRAM 


Each year Qualified students are admitted directly 
into the second year of the M.B.A. program, on 
either a full-time or part-time basis. 


Candidates can qualify for admission into the 
M.B.A. Il program in either of the following ways: 


1. Successful completion of the first year full-time 
program. 


2. Students who ‘have received the Diploma in 
Management and have completed all the 
required courses with an average of 70% or 
better, but have not been reclassified as M.B.A. 
| students, may apply for admission into the 
M.B.A. Il program. A passing mark of 65% is 
required in all courses. 


3. C.A.GRADUATES SINCE 1969 


University graduates who have obtained their 
C.A. diploma since 1969 may qualify for entry 
into the second year of the M.B.A. program 
after completing an approved program of four 
courses with at least a 70% average. 
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4. In some cases, where the candidate has 
obtained the Diploma in Management and has 
completed all but one of the required courses 
with a high average (70% +), he may be per- 
mitted to enter the M.B.A. Il program and 
allowed to carry the remaining course for one 
year. 


A satisfactory score in the Graduate Management 
Admission Test is also necessary in each of the 
above alternatives 


Further information and application forms regard- 
ing the M.B.A. Il program may be obtained from 
Miss Brenda Martin at the address indicated previ- 
ously. 


NOTE: Unless otherwise indicated all courses will 
be repeated in January 1978. 


10.18 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


(1) SURVEY OF BASIC MATHEMATICS 


277-674X-51 Mondays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 


The first part of the course will be spent in an inten- 
sive review of basic mathematics including algebra, 
graphs, functions and logarithms. The last part of 
the course will introduce the student to calculus 
including limits, functions of one variable, differenti- 
ation, integration and applications; and to matrix 
algebra including determinants and solutions of 
simultaneous linear equations. The material covered 
in this course will be adequate to enable students to 
follow the usual mathematical applications in busi- 
ness, economics, statistics and operations 
research. 


(2) BASIC MANAGEMENT STATISTICS 


277-613X-51 Mondays 6-9 p.m. 

277-613X-71/2 Wednesdays 6 -9 p.m. 

277-613X-91 Fridays6-9p.m. 

EE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 

PREREQUISITE: College-entrance mathe- 

matics or Survey of Basic Mathematics 


Topics covered include: descriptive statistical analy- 
sis, common probability distributions (binominal, 
Poisson, normal), sampling procedures, sampling 
distributions, estimation, hypothesis testing, distri- 
bution-free procedures (tests of goodness of fit and 
independence), simple and multiple regression, 
correlation, one-way analysis of variance, classical 
time series analysis, Bayesian probability analysis. 
The course stresses the use of computer programs 
as an aid in statistical analysis. 
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(3) ACCOUNTING - A MANAGEMENT 


APPROACH 


271-611X-61/2 Tuesdays 6 - 9 p.m. 
271-611X-63 Tuesdays 7 - 10 p.m. 
(John Abbott College-Kirk- 
land Campus) 
271-611X-81/2 Thursdays 6 -9 p.m. 
FEE: $57.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 


This course focuses on the internal use of account- 
ing data by management for planning and control 
purposes and in the decision-making process. Cov- 
ered are the basic concepts of financial accounting, 
the analysis and interpretation of financial state- 
ments, cost and control concepts, budgeting and 
the measurement of performance. 


(4) ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF BUSINESS 


279-692X-51 Mondays 6-9 p.m. 

279-692X-71/2 Wednesdays 6 —9 p.m. 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 

ning week of 12 September 

PREREQUISITE: Basic Management Statis- 

tics 
This course is primarily devoted to demonstrating 
the applications of economic theory and methodol- 
ogy in solving business problems. The following 
topics are discussed in some detail: demand, prod- 
uction, cost analysis, pricing, growth, concentration, 
profitability, and resource allocation of the firm. 
Marketing and sales forecasting techniques are also 
introduced briefly, and attention is given to opportu- 
nities for the application of incremental analysis. 


(5) DATA PROCESSING AND COMPUTERS 


273-631X-61 Tuesdays 6-9 p.m. (Cobol) 
273-631X-71 Wednesdays 6 - 9 p.m. 


(Cobol) 

273-631X-72 Wednesdays 6 - 9 p.m. (For- 
tran) 

BEE: $57.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 


ning week of 12 September 


The course covers a variety of topics including com- 
puter concepts, programming systems, time-shar- 
ing, file organization and modern applications of the 
computer. Instruction will be given in the use of one 
or more programming languages and students will 
be assigned problems involving actual use of the 
computer. 


(6) BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCE 


272-621X-51 Mondays6-9p.m. 
272-621X-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m. 
272-621X-81 Thursdays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $57.00 

13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 


DURATION: 


The implications for management and the essential 
concepts of social psychology such as motivation, 
perception, attitude change and organization, group 
and organizational dynamics will be the major 
emphasis of the course. Classroom discussion and 
student participation is encouraged. 


(7) INTRODUCTION TO MODELLING 
METHODS 


277-612X-51 Mondays 6-9 p.m. 

277-612X-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m. 

277-612X-91  Fridays6-9p.m. 

FEE $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 

PREREQUISITE: College entrance mathe- 

matics or Survey of Basic Mathematics 


Topics covered include: Introduction to Decision 
Analysis and Risk Attitudes, Inventory Control, Ele- 
mentary Queueing Models, Simulation, Linear Pro- 
gramming Models and Extensions. The course 
stresses the formulation of problems and their solu- 
tion by standard methods or computer packages. 


(8) FINANCE I 


274-641X-51 Mondays 6-9 p.m. 

274-641X-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m. 

274-641X-81 Thursdays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 

PREREQUISITE: Accounting 271-611 and 

Economic Analysis of Business 279-692 


An introduction to financial management and the 
role of finance, both within the firm and the econ- 
omy as a whole. The institutional framework of the 
firm is discussed, including legal forms, taxes, 
financing instruments and the capital markets. An 
introduction to the analytics of finance is presented 
including the pricing of financial instruments, simple 
models of capital market equilibrium, the financial 
structure of the firm, cost of capital, dividend policy, 
investment criteria for new capital spending propos- 
als, and working capital management. 


(9) ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 
OF THE FIRM 


279-691X-61 Tuesdays6-9p.m. 
279-691X-71 (John Abbott College Wed- 
nesdays 7 - 10 p.m. 


Kirkland Campus) 
279-691X-81/2 Thursdays 6 - 9 p.m. 
FEE: $57.00 


13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 


DURATION: 


This course examines the main macro-economic 
mechanisms, i.e. income determination and the 
multiplier theory as well as fiscal policy; the level of 
investmen demand for money and the rate of 


interest as well as the Canadian banking system 
and deposit creation; the general equilibrium of 
product and money markets, and monetary and 
fiscal policies; the dynamics of investment, the 
employment sector, and the price level and infla- 
tion; the balance of payments and _ international 
trade as well as methods of dealing with balance-of- 
payments disequilibria. 


(10) MARKETING MANAGEMENT | 


275-651X-51 Mondays 6-9 p.m. 

275-651X-81 Thursdays6-9p.m 

275-651X-91 Fridays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 

PREREQUISITE: Economic Analysis of 

Business and Accounting - A Management 

Approach 


A combination of lectures, and case studies involv- 
ing team-work will be used. Lectures and text mate- 
rial will cover the marketing concept, law, buyer, 
behaviour, product-policy, advertising, pricing, dis- 
tribution, research, and marketing planning. Cana- 
dian content will be used where appropriate. Case 
studies at weekly intervals will provide opportunities 
for involvement in problem-solving. 


(11) ORGANIZATIONAL THEORY 
AND DESIGN 


272-623X-51 Mondays6-9p.m 

272-623X-61 Tuesdays 6-9 p.m. 

BEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 


The course is aimed at studying how organizations 
are designed. The focus is on the relationship 
between the nature of the external environment of 
the organization, the technology it uses, and the 
management style, the goals, the organizational 
structure, the behaviour of individuals and groups in 
the organization, and its performance. A systems 
view is adopted. Implications for effective design of 
organizations are drawn. 


(12) INTRODUCTION TO 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


278-686X-51 Mondays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning week of 12 September 


This course seeks to develop conceptual and 
analytic skills necessary to formulate feasible and 
effective management policies in multinational 
environments. It examines both levels of the 
international businessman's world: the environ- 
ment (economic, political and social) within which 
he will be operating, and the new dimensions of 
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his traditional management operations. A combi- 
nation of lectures, discussions and case studies 
will be used. 


(13) INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 


MANAGEMENT 
274-649X-61 Tuesdays 6-9 p.m. 
FEE: $57.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning 13 September 
PREREQUISITE: Finance | 


This course examines operational problems of 
financial management in, the multi-national enter- 
prise; forecasting adversities in the international 
finance environment, managing foreign exchange 
risk; transfer pricing and profit remittance policy; 
multinational capital budgeting; use of Euro Dollars 
and overseas sources of capital; consolidation of 
financial statements. 


(14) INTERNATIONAL MARKETING 


MANAGEMENT 
275-660Y-51 Mondays 6-9p.m. 
FEE: $57.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning 16 January 1978 


This course will analyse the major forms of interna- 
tional marketing; the impact of differing environ- 
ments upon marketing policies and strategies: the 
segmentation of multinational markets; the develop- 
ment of international channel systems; the roles of 
marketing in developing countries, in communist 
countries and in integrated markets and trade blocs. 


(15) AGRIMARKETING 


334-640X-81 Thursdays 6-9p.m. 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning 15 September 


This course will deal with agriculture and food mar- 
keting, management, and policy. The course will 
include detailed study of marketing functions, com- 
modity marketing, retail and food service marketing 
encompassing the total Canadian agriculture and 
food system from producer to consumer, 


(16) AGRIBUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


334-650Y-81 Thursdays 6-9 p.m. 

SEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning 19 January 1978 


A course in management and agricultural business 
dealing with the agribusiness firm engaged in agri- 
cultural production and marketing and related farm 
supply business. The focus of the course is on agri- 
business organization, operation, financial manage- 
ment and agribusiness policy in today's complex 
and changing international environment. 
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(17) HEALTH CARE ORGANIZATION: 
CANADIAN INSTITUTIONS AND 


AGENCIES 

278-581X-81 Thursdays 6-9p.m. 

Ee. $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 


ning 15 September 


The course is devoted to the evolution and present 
organization of the Canadian Health Care System 
as influenced by sociological, economic, political 
and technical factors at both Federal and Provincial 
levels. A major portion of the course focuses on 
Quebec. 


(18) HOSPITAL ORGANIZATION 


AND MANAGEMENT 

278-582X-51 Mondays6-9p.m. 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 


ning 12 September 


A program of lectures, problems and case studies 
centered on (1) the relationships between providers 
of health services as they relate to hospital centres 
(2) a typology of hospital centers and (3) the organi- 
zation and functioning of a most complex hospital 
centre. 


(19) SALES MANAGEMENT 


606-630Y-51 Monday6-9p.m. 
FEE: $57.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 


ning 16 January 1978 


An analytical study of the techniques and policies 
employed in the operation of a sales organization. 
The approach is from the viewpoint of the sales 
manager of an enterprise. Extensive use will be 
made of case materials in considering the problems 
of recruiting, training, controlling and managing the 
sales force. Sales appeals, quotas, and sales analy- 
sis and forecasting will also be discussed. 


(20) INVESTMENT ANALYSIS 


606-430X-51 Monday6-9p.m. 
FEE: $57.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 


ning 12 September 


This course deals with security analysis and invest- 
ment techniques, covering the different types and 
classes of securities. The sources of information, 
methods of compiling statistics, and assessment of 
comparative values are discussed, together with 
portfolio objectives and differing philosophies of 
investment management. Broad economic trends 
and international political climates affecting security 
values are analysed. 
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(21) INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


606-820X-61 Tuesdays 6-9p.m. 
FEE: $57.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 


ning 13 September 


An examination of the Production System and its 
sub-systems. The design of Production Systems 
(Layout of facilities, Job Design) and Operations 
Planning and Control constitute the principal topics. 
Traditional concepts and analytical techniques will 
be developed concurrently. 


(22) PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


606-930Y-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 
FEE: $57.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 


ning 18 January 1978 


This course will be concerned with the general area 
of industrial relations, which includes an examina- 
tion of the personnel function in modern industry. 
The use of behavioural science in industry will be 
discussed and analysed. Trade unionism and its 
functions in the United States and Canada will be 
examined as well as the nature of industrial conflict 
and the role of the state in law and dispute settle- 
ment machinery. 


10.19 DIPLOMA IN 
MANAGEMENT (TOURISM) 


This Diploma in Management Program will enable 
qualified university graduates to pursue studies in 
the field of Tourism. It will provide a career opportu- 
nity for individuals who aspire to managerial posi- 
tions in a rapidly growing industry. 


10.19.1 ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


1) Applicants must have a university degree with 
good standing from an approved university. 
Arrangements must be made for an official 
transcript to be mailed to the Associate Direc- 
tor, Management - Graduate Diploma Pro- 
grams preferably before the registration period. 
This also applies to McGill graduates. 


2) Students who have completed post-graduate 
level courses at a recognized university may 
apply for transfer of credits. An official descrip- 
tion of the courses taken elsewhere and the 
marks obtained must be submitted before com- 
pleting the first year of the program. 


3) Students who have completed some of the 
required courses at the undergraduate level at 
McGill or elsewhere may substitute elective 
courses. In requesting exemption from required 
courses, the student must submit an official 


description of the content of the course he 
regards as eqivalent and a transcript of his 
marks. 


4) Students must obtain a mark of not less than 
65% in each course. Candidates are permitted 
to repeat any course once only. No candidate 
who has failed more than three courses on the 
first attempt will be granted the Diploma. 


5) A maximum of four credits may be granted for 
post-graduate courses taken outside McGill 
Students are required, therefore, to complete 
the six remaining courses at McGill in order to 
be eligible for the Diploma 


6) The Diploma may be obtained in two years but 
the student is advised to spread the work over 
a longer period not exceeding seven years 


CORE COURSES 


Students wishing to qualify for the Diploma in Man- 
agement (Tourism) must complete a total of ten 
courses, seven of which are “‘core’’ courses with 
three being selected from the group of electives. 


) Accounting - A Management Approach 
) Finance | 

) Economic Environment of the Firm 

) Marketing Management | 

) Geography of Tourism 

) Sociology of Tourism 

) Management Applications in Tourism 


The first four courses are offered as part of the Dip- 
loma in Management (M.B.A. |) Program. 


ELECTIVES 
(select any three) 


) Hotel, Motel and Restaurant Management 
) Recreation 

(28) Resort Area Development 
) Travel Agency Management 


10.19.2 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


(3) Accounting - A Management Approach 
(8) Finance | 

(9) Economic Environment of the Firm 

(10) Marketing Management| 


For course descriptions on the above see the Dip- 
loma in Management Program. 


(23) GEOGRAPHY OF TOURISM 


608-830X-51 Mondays 6-9p.m. 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning 12 September 


The contribution of geography to the description, 
explanation and interpretation of tourism and recre- 
ation, with special attention to spatial patterns, - 
local, national and international; to the organization 


MANAGEMENT - GRADUATE 


and functioning of the international tourist system; 
and to local and regional impacts — ecological, cul- 
tural, social, economic and political 


(24) SOCIOLOGY OF TOURISM 


608-835X-81 Thursdays 6-9 p.m. 

Foe $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning 15 September 


The purpose of this course is to gain a better under- 
Standing of tourism as a social phenomenon. This 
will be done by examining the effects of tourism on 
host countries as well as on tourists themselves. 
Areas covered will include tourism psychology and 
motivation, the social significance of tourism, theo- 
ries of social change, the economics of tourism, 
tourism development, tourism demand, the market- 
ing of tourism and the future of tourism 


(25) MANAGEMENT APPLICATIONS 
IN TOURISM 


608-610X-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning 14 September 

PREREQUISITE: Accounting —- A Manage- 

ment Approach ; 


The principles and philosophy of tourism develop- 
ment will be covered with emphasis on financial, 
organizational, and. decision-making theories as 
they relate to management. The impact of cultural 
differences on business organizations will be an 
integral part of the course 


(26) HOTEL, MOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


MANAGEMENT 
608-840X-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 
FEE: $57.00 


DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning 14 September 


The organization of hotel operations, departmental 
breakdown and responsibilities of hotels and motels 
are covered along with the fiscal aspects of man- 
agement. Emphasis will be placed on the functions 
of organization, supervision, and human relation- 
ships. Accounting - A Management Approach or the 
equivalent would be useful background for this 
course. 


(27) RECREATION 
608-855Y-71 Wednesdays 6-9 p.m. 
FEE: $57.00 
DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning 18 January 1978 


A study of the future requirements for leisure and 
recreation and of their fulfilment through the provi- 
sion of appropriate tourist facilities. The role and 
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character of outdoor recreation is related to the 
physical-characteristics of Canada. 


(28) RESORT AREA DEVELOPMENT 


608-860Y61 Tuesdays6-9p.m 

am $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning 17 January 1978 


A comprehensive examination will be made of the 
interrelationships of the marketing, financial and 
physical aspects of tourist destination develop- 
ment within a region. A management approach 
will be emphasized in dealing with the develop- 
ment of tourist centres and resort areas 
Accounting - A Management Approach or the 
equivalent would be useful background for this 
course. 


(29) TRAVEL AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


608-870X61 Tuesdays 6 -9 p.m. 

FEE: $57.00 

DURATION: 13 lectures (39 hours) begin- 
ning 13 September 


The course will deal with the fundamental 
management principles for competent, effective 
and profitable travel agency operations. Among 
the topics covered will be office organization, 
financial administration, employee development, 
and performance evaluation. Accounting - A 
_ Management Approach or the equivalent would be 
useful background for this course 


- 10.20 COURSE LIST BY 
EVENING AND TIME: 


Mondays 6 - 9 p.m. 


{ 1) Survey of Basic Mathematics 

( 2) Basic Management Statistics 

(4) Economic Analysis of Business 

(6) Behavioural Science 

( 7) Introduction to Modelling Methods 

( 8) Financel 

(10) _ Marketing Management! 

(11) Organizational Theory and Design 

(12) Introduction to International Business 
(September) 

(18) _ Hospital Organization and Management 


(19) Sales Management (January) 

(20) Investment Analysis (September) 

(23) Geography of Tourism 

(14) International Marketing Management 
(January) 


Tuesdays 6 -9 p.m. 


( 3) Accounting - A Management Approach 

(5) Data Processing and Computers 

( 6) Behavioural Science 

( 7) _ Introduction to Modelling Methods 

( 8) Finance! 

( 9) Economic Environment of the Firm 

(11) Organizational Theory and Design 

(13) International Financial Management 
(September) 

(21) Industrial Production (September) 

(28) Resort Area Development (January) 

(29) Travel Agency Management (September) 


Wednesdays 6 - 9 p.m. 


( 2) Basic Management Statistics 

( 4) Economic Analysis of Business 

( 5) Data Processing and Computers 

(9) Economic Environment of the Firm 
(John Abbott) 

(22) Personnel and Industrial Relations 
(January) 

(25) Management Applications in Tourism 

(26) Hotel, Motel and Restaurant Management 
(September) 

(27) Recreation (January) 


Thursdays 6 - 9 p.m. 


) Accounting - A Management Approach 

) Behavioural Science 

) Finance! 

) Economic Environment of the Firm 

) Marketing Management |! 

) Agrimarketing (September) 

) Agribusiness Management (January) 

) Health Care Organization: Canadian 
Institutions and Agencies (September) 

(24) Sociology of Tourism 


Fridays 6 - 9 p.m. 


( 2) Basic Management Statistics 
( 7) _ Introduction to Modelling Methods 
(10) Marketing Management! 


ANDRE J. MAJOR 
Associate Director 


392-6702 
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CENTRE FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 
11 INTRODUCTION 


The Professional Code of the Province of Quebec 
requires the members of the thirty-eight professions 
which are regulated thereby to maintain their profes- 
sional competence at a level that will ensure the pro- 
tection of the public through quality of service. 

The Professional Development Department of the 
Gentre for Continuing Education, in cooperation with 
the various professional bodies and the McGill fac- 
ulties concerned with professional education, will 
from time to time be offering seminars, lectures and 
refresher courses for the purpose of retraining, 
upgrading and perfecting professionals and gener- 
ally keeping them abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in their respective disciplines. 

Announcements will be made as such seminars, 
lectures and refresher courses are made available. 


12 LECTURERS 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANCY 
PROGRAM 

BELTZNER, Rainer .......... .... computer Auditing 
BENEDETTI, Alain...... Financial Accounting 


BARI <GlAENCO sa. saocsuvcasceondey savssseesstacecesssse Auditing 
BURKETT, Ross..... .. Management Policy 
S055) SAAS ee ee ee Taxation 
GHANT, Peter: ....-..c60.....ccciee. Financial Accounting 
CODRINGTON, Simon... Financial Accounting 
GOLODNY . DAVIG vec.<...2.2..:c0eeeees- Accounting Case 
Analysis 
DAVIES, Grant...............00 Managerial Accounting 
Be SAUISHAIN, coccsecescdeveseesonbannss Financial Accounting 
FENTON, William ..............0065 Financial Accounting 
FURGUSON, Eldon...... .Managerial Accounting 
PACE STEIN, NGI ..c.cccccc.cccccenecessanenccnevess Taxation 
(0 SIGS, ere Computer Auditing 
HIRSCHFELD, Hlam..............ccee Accounting Case 
Analysis 
CAS, DOUGIAS cart cescioeneceeceees Financial Accounting 
PREM PRIE= ECOUGLC cir. ciccsse-ssscseesesevsssessseesssere Law 
MIRE APA DAU TAY 22. .cccessse-ces-ccnaseonessseneceresasonsi Law 
MARKS, Michael Accounting Case 
Analysis 
MERRIAM, John ............ee Financial Accounting 
MILLER, Richard...............0045 Financial Accounting 
RAWLE, John........ Managerial Accounting 
BANDS Harvey..<.......--...-cccescecseves Accounting Case 
Analysis 
DM IMEI ea area css aca Fc a cae carts ew evbaasas Caveasnetes Law 
MOP STIGHANG acc cscccssssicteserncoventocoweverasees Auditing 
PES IADOLOO-<5<cccuccssSanventzen oxsccsseusnvsesnoeans Auditing 
PPAR PA IOI Yc. ccccescessssssecesseesesnncesaeness Taxation 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 
PAU, MALY v5 .cccvasecsnceosnsguctuent Medical Secretaries 
RPMS PORTION so5.5c0s-c>-<ncasxoeavsmaiypeeanes Social Work 
CHARLTON, Robert... ..Legal Secretaries 
FREEMAN, Dorothy ........:c0.-0scenesensenns Social Work 
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LEMARITRE, Paul ...........--20 
MARELLI Marie-Paule 
RENNERT, Michael...........::::eee 
TORCYZNER, James.... 
WILSON, Heather ......-.---.:eeeee 


EDUCATION 

ADAMS, Dennis. .........-cecceeeceneceeessneneeeteseens Reading 
ARENSTEIN, Henri ........:::0:cee Special Education 
ASCROFT, Robert.........:..:-eee+ Educational Media 
AULLS, Mark W. ....cc:ecccccsceccectenstenersesenssens Reading 
BACHOR, Dan...... ... Special Education 
BAIN, Morton J. .......:cerccensceneeeeerereres Social Science 
BART, Linda 2:5. c..cssstievesnsseonseens aes Special Education 
BENAROYA, Sigmund.... ... Special Education 
BENJAMIN, Audrey .........:--scecesccreretserenetseseeseres Art 
BENNETT, Gordon J. ... .... Reading 
BIRLEM, Ellen.......... 2s idhsiceubein ee RRR Reading 
BIUNNO, Saverio..........cccccesceteesreseeecereseneeneesens Art 
BLACKWOOD, Clark... ... Renewable Resources 
BRENNAN, Michael ............:::esecscerereeeeeees Science 
BUSH, Gerald............::useceereeeeees Special Education 
BUTEAU, Magdelnayne ............ Second Languages 
CAREEY (MONA MGs ie trerencron Catholic Studies 
CARTWRIGHT, Glenn F. .... Special Education 
CASELLA, Michael ...........- .... Special Education 
COLDWIN, Gary ....0......0..2:.c0eeee Educational Media 
CONSEDINE, Morna...........:c:ccscceeeeteerseeenees Reading 
CORNFIELD-PILA, Marion........-..cccsecceeseereeeesseen Art 
CRANTON, Patricia........... .... Special Education 
DEREVENSKY, Jeff.............:20 Special Education 
DOLAN Glizabethi «...:.....0<ci0:.c0.--cereeenvernes Reading 
DUMONT, Florent ...........0:06 Counsellor Education 
EARLE, Richard ,...........-.:::cccssssusennensensasnaes Reading 
FRANCOEUR, Thomas A. .......-...+ Catholic Studies 
GAUDREAU, Lorraine ...........0:ccccceereeereees Reading 
GRANT, William Frederick .... Renewable Resources 
GREENE, Frank P ..........::cecsseeeseeeereeeeeeretes Reading 
HANRAHAN, James ...........66 .. Special Education 
HAWORTH, Lorna H. .......:cseceeeeereerereeeetes Reading 
HAYWARD, Elizabeth ... .. Special Education 
HOBBS, Julie...........ccscceereeneeeneteseeeneeseesses Reading 
HODGE, Jane............ ... Physical Education 
HUTTON, Lee D........,..:scccceeeseteeerereerensrseners Science 
JEFFERY, Martin.........cccceeeeeeeeees Catholic Studies 
JONES, Robert.........--.. _... Educational Media 
KIRSHNER, Abraham ..........::05 Special Education 
KNECHTEL, Marion B. ........:2:sscesseeseerseetees Reading 
KNOWLES, Roget ........--0+ Renewable Resources 
KOMRAS, Henrietta ............00- Educational Media 
LAWRENCE, Walter .........-.:- Educational Media 
LEARD, Hugh M..........::02e8 Counsellor Education 
LOMBARD, Anne..........:::202 Education in English 
LUCAS, Christine .........ccccceecceereeeseeseteeenetens Reading 
MACKEY, Connie ......:cs1cesccesceseersessesseseneense Reading 
MAGER, GeOrge........:::cecerereeees Special Education 
MAROUN, Theodore J. ..........- Counsellor Education 
MARTIN, Howald........--:ccecrecees Special Education 
ROE) ficl) (2). 2 ie rh oe eres Reading 
MCCARDELL, Nora .. .. Special Education 
MCCAW, Muriel ...........:00ceeeces Special Education 


MCGILTON, Thayne............... Special Education 


MCKAY, Gerald H......0............ Counsellor Education 
BEET AIOUY 2.2. .5ccenisaiscieliescosasebers Boosters Reading 
MODAFFERI, Dominic Mathematics 
ROMO Y, GAFOI 9.0... oocessecscvacecease: Special Education 
IA ROGTOK fh... scci.sccteeceses ese Renewable Resources 
MUTCH, David A... Renewable Resources 
PROPER LOIS ..-.......0c0.-c00sseconehes Special Education 
OGILVIE, John R................... Renewable Resources 
O'SHAUGHNESSY, 

MINA os cioe aos Ss ovccusatus scans Special Education 
OULTON, Richard... Educational Media 
PALUMBO, Suzanne ... Second Languages 
(Un O21 CS cen ee eee Art 
PASCAL, Charles E...0........ccccc00. Special Education 
BAOGIOIN, LOSICY........c0....c..c5slisesesscccctaeee Reading 
PAUL, Michael............. Special Education 
PETERSON, Conrad .... Special Education 
ONC: Catholic Studies 
POLLARD, Michael ..0.0.......c.cccccccccccccscesceseee Reading 
PROVENCHER, André............... Second Languages 
PUPO, Salivatore............c.cceecesceese Special Education 
RAYNOR, Thomas... ....Counsellor Education 
PRM Ne Ie cccccecscessesceveians Special Education 


PROURKE  JOS66............0...0se.cccsedes Special Education 


RUSSELL, Eva..........:... .... Education in English 
SHEARMAN, George.................-- Special Education 
RIBERAN N&NCY .<..c..c:.c0n-cescesccsesseseeneslivus Reading 
SUNDER, LIOHO!:....-:0cesc.cens.eoesece- Special Education 
SHORE, Bruce M............cccesesese: Special Education 
SMITHMAN, Harold ..................60. Special Education 
BUA: LYMAN -...<0-ssccessssvescenseesssccztcineeescoes Art 
TERROUX, Georges...... Second Languages 
EME AULT, LOTTEING... 5. 0c.:cssese.o0ccccdeiaesckececs Music 
VALLELY, Patrick ......... .... Educational Media 
PUPAL GIGI: <.-. 05 cisscccescnsacceoss Physical Education 
WARKENTIN, Benno P........... Renewable Resources 
MONE Cas SVAMNTNORE Soc civccsnvsscncoctascoostesssccoasrtavous Art 
WEBB-HEARSEY, 

9) 5 a Education in English 
MMENERAIDGTT ..,......scecccscccoatetecss Special Education 
(SLES Ea ee Special Education 
WESTVIND, Francoise... .... Second Languages 
1 |p SEG) Sena er iat ae ag oe ie GE Art 
WHITTON, James G.........cccccccccscsceseseseeeeeees Reading 
WILKINSON, Arthur... .... Special Education 
2 DL) Ss ee Art 
ENGINEERING 
BACH, Glenn .............cc.0- Computer Programming 
ERICH OWN ci... ccscsccecsecesace- General Engineering 
BURRAGE, David .............. Computer Programming 
CARLISLE, Harry ...........c.ccee0e0 General Engineering 


CREVIER, Daniel... .... Electrical Engineering 


DE SOUZA, Alban... ....Reliability Engineering 
RINKEL (HOATY . asev.secseaeons General Engineering 
SE WAY BCMA’. -5t...cccccsspsecevece Electrical Engineering 
HEAD, Michael........... ... Computer Programming 
HEITNER, Howard ............. Computer Programming 
HOFFMAN, Ron Computer Programming 
OWES, FrOG a2 scccctissesdstscsscs- General Engineering 
KARADY, George .............00.-. Electrical Engineering 
NAKRA, Harbans Lal ............. Electrical Engineering 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


SHINGHAL, Rajjan ............ Computer Programming 
SNIDER, Laurence................. Electrical Engineering 
THORPE, William ....... Computer Programming 
TURGEON, Andre .............0000. Electrical Engineering 
VOLESKY, Bohumil .................. General Engineering 


LANGUAGES 


aria usted Srasviconies va soeceurenvs tt Rae SaeE Italian 
AMASUNO, Marcelino...... ons ee Spanish 
AUSTIN, Paul M............. Priore eamh, 3 ae Russian 
BAKER, Lorne R. ........... an paocasaees English 
BENUDIZ, Sidney .......... ... French 


BISCOTTI, Olga ............. ise ... English 
BISENSANG, Lucie .0....0..cccccecssceccccececes .... French 
BLACKMAN, Shirley-Ann.............csc0c0000, ....French 
BOUCHARD, Marie€.........c.cccscecceeesseeeseses ....French 
BOUILLON-FENNEC, Marie-France.............. French 
BROCKLEHURST, Mildred.........ccccccccccssescees English 
BROOKS, Cardlyn.s..ua.05. eee English 
BRUNO, Diana............ RE ee English 
CAPLAN, Beverley....... is noes English 
CERDA, Javier......... EMR eT Te Spanish 
CHAKI, Grace..........ccccce. icsavitaneieo ae English 
CHAMPIGNEUL, Yvonne ........ccccecccccsecesevesees French 
CHANG-ORLOV, Jenny .....ccccccccsescsecseseeeeess Chinese 
CHARRAS, Caroline B. ......ccccceccccses ... Translation 
CIMACHOWICZ, Cristina .......c.cc-cccccccesees. Spanish 
COATES, James Gy 3. 5..ncccsts sate English 
GOLYER Wack 545.7... eee ee English 
CONTESSI, Maddalena ............cccccscsseesesccssees Italian 


COPPIN, Mary ............... 
CORDEAU Noel 


COTE, Paul R Pere jet eee French 
CYR, André .......... eaieesys as English 
DEMAINE, Brian English 
DESLAURIERS, Roch French 
DURRET, Héléne French 


.... English/Hungarian 


ESSEX, ENG n.ncts Slcctttces ok Translation 
FAMIRA; Helmut cic... <cscussicce. kee German 
FARMAKIDES, Ann@.<.<::..0c. 00 ae Greek 
FARMAKIDES, Anne-Marie..............0............. Greek 
FAUBERT, Adelard <5 coc. ccs English 
HENS AGV ccs us ike oi icegiay Translation 
FILIATRAULT, Jean.......... Leet Translation 
FLANAGAN, Margaret .........c.cccccccscessseseeeees. English 
FODOR, Alexander........ ait SS Russian 
FORRESTER, John:C.2-.. 0c. ee Translation 
FRIEDMAN, Cheryl ..0...0..ccccccccsccseseccceseseseees. English 
FUCHOs@ilariquido: «0.2. 5.0. ae Italian 
GENZEL, Peter .......... ss ... German 
GILARDINO, Sergio .........ccccccscsscecteesassoeestcsee. Italian 
GOLDMAN “Ruth uc: ccciu cost eee English 
GREGORY, Margaret........ a ... English 
HARVEY, Alexander......... siStaianatecnsiai ete English 
HARVEY; Monican 8 oc oe Spanish 
HELLER, Lina.......... natascognseae et ee English 
HELLMAN: Odile so. 5 eee French 
HELEYER, Come E:.( =" Seen English 
HERNANDEZ-RODIGUEZ, Patricia ............. Spanish 
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HERVOUET-ZEIBER, Serge ..........:.ceeere French 
HOGUE, Jany ...... .... French 
HOPKINS, Anna ... English 
HUGHES, Terrance .... French 
HUNTER, Michel......... ... French 
INNESS, Donna K....... oe English 
SNQUCIEST  ANIGIVN 6, cou acs ca ecosscnaveai ys ecuoneusity acess ore? French 
nd. bola] ¢ Ol Bs >) |: eee eee English 
KANDER, June C. ...........: English 
KARAIVAN, Marguerite............ es Russian 
WAPRAM: SCAG ico. cccecee sense ccaisecesseensnesnataeserses Arabic 
KATTAN, Guilda ........... eens French 
EMERY NOTY fois lav ew coneanwsesesvassivelishavoesanses Italian 
PPI INANICY «c<6csccadincssosevyscosscesdbeseseenensueedhs English 


KOLESNIKOW, Nicolas, ..........:c600eeee English 
KOURI, Robert 


KREIDERMANN, Kenneth R. ....ss.ese0----- English 
HIIEN: ZAC si. case. eticese Re sdareesccesnes German 
BAGH Edith 2.2... German 


LAGACE, Henri.......... Translation 
LALOY, Jean-Louis........,... Translation 
TARE AIOSO sap steueis: casa0p oe English 
LEGOUX, Marie-Noelle ............:ceccesceeenees French 
Uae SPI BVO = oe cis cstrcsctivies eaten English 
MACKLOVITCH, Lison......... Sve. ENOUSA 
MAIR, Violet.............e cece veseseee. English 
MAKER, Nancy eS ... English 
MALCOFF, Geraldine...............24+ .... English 
MARELLI, Marie-Paule... French 
MARTINEZ, Nelly............ fk ... Spanish 
MASNY, Diana ............. i ete English 
MATTHEWS, Grace...... ee et ee English 
McALPINE, Lynn....... Pa pa ees English 
MORPHEUS I AING costs ede ascaceessnnpessineds.stestiaee es English 
MERRIM, Stephanie..............6: ere Spanish 
MIAN, Margaret.............. .... German 
MICHALSKI, André......... ... Spanish 
MINDEL, Carmela........ eee ie rst: & Italian 
MOFFA, JOSEphine ...........ccccccceeecseeeeeeeeeees English 
MS EVOLVING eines ocacecsesnucsarssvcutverrestanees Italian 
MULLEN, Norma ae I 


NAKRA, Mamata 


NERAY, Georges si 

Meee WAIPOUNC iis icavserseccstscsscesvsdsse coovessoreiaeene French 
NODAR-MANSO, Francisco ............ ... Spanish 
GELACININ Kahani <...2i.ciccccesnresanaanceercarue English 


OUIMETTE, Maria-Elena ..... .... Spanish 
OUIMETTE, Victor.............. as .... Spanish 
PARADIS SIMON <0: cc cxace-strdieiasicanisvsceeves French 
PATERA, Tatiana .............00 ws. Russian 
PHILIZOT, Jack Y.... ae .... Translation 
Pe Feet EIN chee sertarvses sorvacavacsécyscassevineiascese English 
PE AIVGIY acscncsancoicvaveveesiecstcstuvens .... Translation 
IA YEON oe cae vescsnsccversvaveissvsssnceseursonest English 
POTTIER, Michel...... Seed ee avis Translation 
BRT PA AUTICE <5. «<.cisdgscsassersavveriensncdueaed Translation 
PEBURFO, JACQUES J. i ccc.ccccsssostetuncters screens French 
BAR EIEN Sc cdots ci. eocinns cearsavansodeen tact inaee 
PP GIS occas ckenc oedescasavcurtsee meen 
BONO INDO. e625 cscs caseva eee 
FARE PNB IY isi ocasovessoeies cx ceomcceauee@apenuceeees 
SACCONAGHI, Angela......... 


SAINTE-MARIE, Micheline 
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SAKAY AN, DO08 iic2..0-vcsyonseese-eeetes anianaaaa German 
SAUNDERS, Jean Latnneliele ae English 


SAVOURY, Diane .......c.:cceeceelteteestereceeneenees English 
SCHEER, Herfried soa .... German 
SCHULTZE, Thomas............-:0 .... German 
SEGALOWITZ, Elizabeth. ........-.1....0e, tourer French 
SEIDEL Wiarton .... German 
SIBBALD, Kathleen M..... .... Spanish 
SIX. Giles dec, daeeeccm eerie ire ht French 
SLOTE; Danidhsiitic sana taceese Zi ... Translation 
STEWART, Pamela D..........:::cccseeceseteeeteneeseens Italian 
ST-GERMAIN, Arthur ... ... Translation 
STOCKER, AlDe@tt cnncccsseusxstancussaecectenseeninear English 
SZAMOSI; Michael «...:....0..-2+-00sreuteeteeenenans English 
TAKAHATAKE, Masako..... eas 
TERRIO, Peter...........0.0- 
TERROUX, Georges........ 
THAW, Allan... 
THAW, Miriam ............ 
THOMAS, Victoria ... 
TICHOUX, Alain ....... 
TOLIS, Maria ....... 
TRAHAN, Victor... 
TRINCHEIRAS, Raquel 
UGALDE, Victoriano .......... — 
UMEAND, Kenneth...,...........0c0sctsveccsetaeteeners 
VAIS, Michel.............-- Bx 
VALENTINE, Egan. ......... 
VANDERVEKEN, Alain.......... 
VAUGHAN, Kathleen ...........00:c:ccescceeeteeereeees English 
WENO ONDE vaca Snavneinssevadao cantare ... English 
WIAEKER: NECKS iyincccestesnsenondeeak . English 
WALTZ, Yvonne ............ Perce French 
WILLIAMSON, Diane ............::::2eeseeeseerenees Spanish 
WISE, Sydney...........0.+ cnssuass cee English 
ZALEWSKI, Valeries.c............ 5 livntestecsrenenees English 
LIBERAL ARTS 
ADILMAN, Mona Elaine ..........:::cceceeeeees Literature 
AZNAVOUR, Louise...........::c200 Human Behaviour 
BAKONY, Edward ........... Communications-Film, TV 
BEAMENT, Tib....... Fine and Applied Arts — Drawing 
BERTOS, Rig@s «........-ccssccesssecentersavertvnes Art History 
BLAKE, Patrick .......... Fine and Applied Arts — Music 
BOULIANNE, Réal ........-...0c2ceee Canadian Studies 
BRADLEY, lain ........c..:sccccscconseeeees Human Behaviour 
BRAIDE, Janet.............. Canadian Studies 
CUKIERMAN, Samuel... Human Behaviour 
DEVER, Alan.............5 Canadian Studies 
DINSMORE, Cynthia .............. Canadian Studies 
DUBOIS, André........ Fine and Applied Arts - Interior 
Design 
GAPRFIN, Judy.......- Fine and Applied Arts — Painting 
GRIFFITHS, Steven........cceceeeeeee Political Science 
HADDEN, Patrick..... Fine and Applied Arts - Interior 
Design 
HANNA: Davidarartrcccenseesac.-sc60ss Canadian Studies 
HOULE, Robert..........00-cceecce Canadian Studies 
UORE Rs RaUleeaertriccteres ccc. ccce eee Canadian Studies 
KARLE, Willard J.........--.. Fine and Applied Arts - TV 
Communications 
LAABI, Abdelhai ..........c cece Political Science 
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BEV DAVIG:... icc... Literature and Drama — Film 
MARKOW, Robert......Fine and Applied Arts — Music 
ROIS HIND 5... is-c.ccs5-ecescsacceec.c. Political Science 
RICHARDSON, Thomas Wade..................... Classics 
SALOMON, Carole ............. enuaed Special Courses 
for Women — Management 

SEDGEWICK, Donald ...........6...0ccsesc:. Archaeology 
TEIN, PAU! Loc.sc.sccccccevessecvees .Human Behaviour 
SNIDER, George............c..scscseceseesssesesee Classics 
SPIEGEL, Corinne.........cccccccese. Human Behaviour 
STANBRIDGE, Ralph...............Fine and Applied Arts 
— Painting 

THOMSON, Gary ..c.....ccccccccseceeceees .... Archaeology 


TRAHAN, Anne-Marie............... Special Courses for 
Women —- Law 
WAINRIB, Barbara....................... Human Behaviour 
vuseeeee P@ligious Studies 
.... Religious Studies 


: ..Religious Studies 
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PROGRAMS 


BAIRSTOW, Frances ..............-c00... Economics 
BEAVER CIQUOB 5 oscsecciscesse-cccocceescons snvvas Law 
BONCORE, Robert...................Behavioural Science 
PROPS MAULICGS 5.5.5 cas orssaccacssesecescseceeeecse Marketing 
BOYCE, William ..............ceccececeeecs002es0.2.. ECONOMics 
BOWYER, Fred Raia cia assbiriostc. fr ONON 
OR SS Ca ae Economics 
BURNETT, Edward Behavioural Science 
CAMPBELL, Colin...........cc:0:00+-. Computer Systems 
CHARAD, Morton..........cccccccceseeees Soe . Accounting 
RSISTION GS EQWIN ooo ces eccn cesar ceseicdticns Economics 
PONG, JOSEPN =... <somcoectvensse Economics 
GEARK; John ......-......2...... ....Behavioural Science 
CLARKSON, Leslie ..............ccsceseceeessses . Accounting 
GRANDALL, Donald...:..........:.. Sian Marketing 
CUMMINGS, Gordon.......... Rania Accounting 
CUNNINGHAM, Peter ...........ccccc0ccssscseees Accounting 
DAINOW, Robert.........:0-..<c0cseseece00tsctscees Marketing 
DALFEN, Ronald..... ARES Computer Systems 
DANAN, Alain................-. ... Quantitative Methods 
AMIEL G, AaLONceisGccacasckrtn .... Marketing 
DEVANY, Thomas ..... Accounting 
20 UIUISEIS C1, eee sae ee Economics 
PABHON, FODGI...,-sccsceceoccoacose Behavioural Science 
FINESTONE, Bernard .....................00se00+ Insurance 
[i SN SLE 1S 6 la ee ee Marketing 
ERNE DNA SON Rao cascxsccasccncycecaccooses Computer Systems 
GABILLE, Jean-Pierre ...........c.ccc.00- . Transportation 
GREENSPON, Harold ...........ccscccse0css0eee- Accounting 
GRUBER, Maurice ..... .... Marketing 
GAY MANCEI cscs ccssseressesereevesesvd ... Marketing 
HARDMAN, Graham.........cccccccececcesesesees Accounting 
Pt EOWANG. i oo.s.0b sc cockccatns Accounting 
Bee ans ss vrccsvanscdccansccscgessacsoozes Policy 
HOCKMAN, John..... ....Behavioural Science 
MGS David’ eils d.cieckctcanns Real Estate 


ISENBERG, Bernard...... ... Marketing 


JOHAR, Jotindar......... ee Marketing 
KARR, Bernard ..............ccccsesseee- ... Accounting 
MEESAL; Normans scien nina Policy 
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KERKLAAN, Le0..... cece Computer Systems 
KEIWAGA AIM ictavecivescaczcoeacdkcs ccheotse 2G Accounting 
KOWALCHUK, Reginald ............ccccc00.. Accounting 
KUHLMANN, Arkadi .....0..6..cccccccsesseccccseeeeee. Policy 
LAWN TGHERANANY .<.sesisivcine as ee Accounting 
[AOR MSO ir csiaincccice oa noe Accounting 
LEONARDEKEHIGiiscs ec. ME Real Estate 
LEVINE Nenyinc SSeS... Behavioural Science 
LIONRBNGar sacri as Se Real Estate 
MADOFF, Nicky..... .Behavioural Science 
MAISEIN SAlaii sont Transportation 
MACLAREN, GI6NSe niccanck wee Policy 
MATOSEAN, Nicholas .............cccccccceccec, Economics 
MCGAIN, Ashley........0.ccccccceseesesesesseseses Accounting 
MANDEL ‘Gary nenitiian seus Accounting 
MANNING, Christopher ... ... Computer Systems 
MARCUS, Raphael .........ccccccccsesseecsueese. Marketing 
MATTHEWS, Paul...... Behavioural Science 
MELAMED, Samuel ... Quantitative Methods 
MENDELSOHN, Joshua...........0::c0cccc.. Economics 
MENIPAZ; Ehudss2-3 nl eres eee Production 
MITCHELL, Jacks ieiccs.-c.0s .... Public Relations 
ORTSLAN, Terance ............... International Business 
PATRICK, Donald ............c000. Behavioural Science 
PATTERSON, ‘Gatyiins washers Seana Accounting 
PEARL: NoWWaiieniaeantc.cae cen Accounting 
PEDERZOLI, Giorgio............... Quantitative Methods 
PITT, Catherine wo... Internal Communications 
Mangement 
PORTNER, Christopher.....c:.<.c..s0csccnscnscsvsgticcs Law 
PY BAHOWEIG: Sohn. on Law 
ROBERTSON, David N.S. ........ Behavioural Science 
ROY SROBEM eae nae ee Real Estate 
ROWAN, Gordon inva ccsvescverscsatensav fib Accounting 
SALOMON, Richard Shopping Centres 
& Downtown Locations 
SENKIW; ROMAGY 5a. asco. cee Finance 
SCAROWSKY, Issie.... Quantitative Methods 
SCHACTERS Batty xeccs.ancciactew nase Marketing 
SCHWARTZ, Gerald ... Accounting 
SCOTT, William ...... elteeayes rr CkSS Bt aie Economics 
SMITHE Brahh anne eas Quantitative Methods 
SOEINGCeON ceases, Quantitative Methods 
SRINAVISANE Bissic copia cee Finance 
STEERS Fred annntne ey Si Accounting 
STEVENS, Gerald........ .. Behavioural Science 
SUFFRIN- Hames Ss Behavioural Science 
TATE, Herbert... .... Quantitative Methods 
TRESS DOUGIRS: i255 se = So ee Law 
THORNLEY, Tony Accounting 
WALKER, William Accounting 
WATSON: Peter: 5 S355. = ee Marketing 
MANAGEMENT GRADUATE 
ANDERSON, Derek .....ccccccccccs-s Investment Analysis 
APPLETON, Peter......... Agribusiness 
ARMSTRONG, Donald.........ccccccccccscsseeee. Economics 
CATES, 0DND..s ne ae Data Processing 
BERCOVITZ, Herbert Hospital Organization 
BLOOM, Casper ..... Personnel & Industrial Relations 
BOWYER, Fred.:—....n 5. Sales Management 
BRIANT, Poter-ascanaten ees Economics. - 
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BROOKER W. Michael A......... Behavioural Science 
REPRIEERSEIQDY csc as- as cxcacinysoenndesey cvvay sarees Economics 
GAVADIASHGEOIGE..........0-..cabendsstetdencscsenes Statistics 
CHERNA, .ohn........... Industrial Production 
ET HION Gc iioccaccsssicsececerescconesesadiee Accounting 
COOPER, Robert Marketing 
COURMOLZIS, George............. Hotel Management 
ELLIS, Willird H........... Management Applications in 
Tourism 
ERRUNZA Vihang.............- International Financial 
Management 
FRIESEN, Peter .:..........:cccccceeee Modeling Methods 
AMELIE IRIEL «, cocsenseancancceccinovsansovescuace Accounting 
GOOCH, J Gregory.............. do ae aN Finance 
GOSSELIN, Roger................ Organizational Theory 
-GROSS, Andrew... International Business 
HAWKINS T. Earl...........::: Organizational Theory 
ERETIPEE ET, SUID ages cote cnc occ. cecsnracnnqncearnaternceees Finance 
HIRES SINOGONe ie. ie... Geography of Tourism 
HOCHSTEN, Alan...... Fee phase Te Economics 
THOMVS ORE EUGI 20.5050. sceanesntcnsetess Data Processing 
JOHNSTON, Carl... Organizational Theory 
UG IST SEL Sere) «eee ene cere Statistics 
RAHA PSV (OS i aeche vce bac ascne cua conde scngass dat csakedagl Finance 
TAROREGIIPICITE <...<c..c0-.caceseessssens sous need Economics 
LEWIS, Robert........... ....Behavioural Science 
BOGIGAAG i DAV cea. oo. a0. 0a seesenecaiscttennadsr Marketing 
POUEQU salen anne .ces = --ac-s. Modelling Methods 
PRICE ex AP Scce oss, cies <apemnzonanedapsennsccs Recreation 
NABADIANS THUG. 255... 1csc:-..ccsarestta bones Accounting 
MELAMED, Samuel ... ... Basic Mathematics 
MORRISGN; ROY cr ncss.....ccceee ease. Economics 
NAGAI ALOUNS ccc cccsdenncacsssceanisonneeennanstds Statistics 
PeVR EARS TANVETY acs cn cennnaaveconssodasmsteayen Marketing 
OSBOREN, Gordon ..... Travel Agency Management 
PEDERZCLI, Giorgio................. Modelling Methods 
RATZER, 3erald Data Processing 
Ree ee A clas ces for pan oe xn tare pen om Accounting 
RENNIE, .ohn........ ...... Accounting 
SN MMINEAY <tc cit sans nsk saceove tnt he eRSon ares Statistics 
SCHMIDTRINKE, Christine .... Sociology of Tourism 
SCHWARTZ, Fred ...........0006 Behavioural Science 
abe tibet ela EAN ELT 2.255: kvwcsnsincwersonninsoedss Economics 
WHITMOERE, Alex...... ee are See OU BNGS 
WRIGHT Richard ............... ..International Business 
DE GARY oA OIEY coos cies cca cneoascte<s, neuen taeers Statistics 
13 INDEX 
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2.1 THE UNIVERSITY 


The Hon. James McGill, a leading merchant and 


prominent citizen of Montreal, who died in 181 


2 bequeathed forty-six acresof land and £10,000 to 


Sy 
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the already existing ‘Royal Institution for the 
Advancement of Learning’ upon condition that the 
latter erect “‘upon the said tract or parcel of land, an 
University or College, for the purpose of education 
and the advancement of learning in this Province”; 
and further upon condition that ‘one of the Colleges 
to be comprised in the said University shall be 
named and perpetually be known and distinguished 
by the appellation of ‘McGill College’ 

Owing to a lack of funds and persistent opposition 
the complete University which had been planned by 
the Royal Institution was not built, but after years of 
litigation and effort a Royal Charter was granted in 
1821 and the University of McGill College was 
opened in 1829 with what remained of James 
McGill's legacy as its endowment, and teaching 
then started in the Faculties of Medicine and Arts 
The Medical Faculty grew steadily, and after an 
amended Charter was secured in 1852 a new era of 
progress began for the Faculty of Arts with the 
appointment in 1855 of Sir William Dawson as Prin- 

ipal, a position which he held for thirty-eight years 

Ince 1855 the University has grown vigorously, 
presently comprising twelve Faculties and eight 
Is. In 1899 the Royal Victoria College was 
opened, a gift of Baron Strathcona, to provide sepa- 
rate teaching and residential facilities for women 
students. Gradually, however, classes for men and 
women were merged, and now the University is 
wholly coeducational. In 1907 Macdonald College 
was established at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, as a resi- 
dential college for Agriculture, Household Science, 
ind, originally, the School for Teachers, which is 

ted on the 
Montreal campus. The University’s general develop- 
ment was greatly facilitated by the generosity of Sir 
William Macdonald, whose gifts to the University 
include a Physics Building, a Chemistry and Mining 
Building, and an Engineering Building, in addition to 
the college named after him 
At present some twenty thousand students are 
taking regular university courses. New buildings 
have been erected or acquired to provide the under- 
graduate and research facilities needed by the 
increased student body, and include residences. 
gymnasium, swimming pools and winter stadium as 
well as a University Centre and a concert hall 

The University is also active in pre viding Courses 
and programs to the community through the Centre 
for Continuing Education where over thirteen thou- 
sand students are registered 


2.2 FACULTY OF DENTISTRY 


The history of the McGill Faculty of Dentistry dates 
back to.1903. Its origin, however, goes back to 
1892 when the Association of Dental Surgeons of 
the Province of Québec founded, in Montreal, a den- 
tal school known as the Dental College of the Prov- 
ince of Québec. Instruction in this College was in 
both English and French and the College was 
located on Phillips Square. This College became 
associated with Bishop's University in Lennoxville, 


w the Faculty of Education and loc 
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Québec, four years later as a department in the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine of that University, but remained situ- 
ated in Montreal. In this way the clinical training was 
provided by the College and the academic training 
by the University. The first D.D.S. degree in the 
Province of Québec was granted by Bishop’s Uni- 
versity. 

In 1903 the McGill University Faculty of Medicine 
minutes read “‘that this Faculty is in favour of the 
establishment of a Department of Dental Medi- 
cine.... '’ By a later entry we learn that the McGill 
Dental School was established in June 1904 as a 
department in the Faculty of Medicine and contin- 
ued as such until 1920 when it became known as 
the Faculty of Dentistry. 

The Faculty of Dentistry has always been closely 
associated with the Montreal General Hospital, hav- 
ing its first dental clinic in the old morque of that 
Hospital. In 1923 an annex was built onto the old 
Montreal General Hospital as a temporary dental 
clinic and there the clinic remained until the new 
Hospital was built in 1955, and all facilities moved to 
these quarters, which were subsequently enlarged 
and modernized in 1972. 

Clinical teaching in the Faculty is mainly carried 
out in the dental clinic at the Montreal General Hos- 
pital, complemented by rotations to other teaching 
hospitals. Pre-clinical teaching laboratories are 
housed in the Strathcona Anatomy and Dentistry 
Building, on campus, and some basic science sub- 
jects are still taught in conjunction with the Faculty 
of Medicine. 


3 GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


3.1 ADMISSION PROCEDURES 
AND REQUIREMENTS 


Application for admission to the Faculty of Dentistry 
must be made upon the University and Faculty 
forms which may be obtained from the Administra- 
tive Assistant of the Faculty. As the number of stu- 
dents in each class is limited, application should be 
made early and in any case not later than the first of 
March. Each application must be a accompanied by 
a non-returnable fee of $15.00 in the form of a che- 
que or money order payable to McGill University. 
Students registered at McGill are exempt from this 
fee. 

Admission is selective, and students are 
reminded that fulfillment of the minimum require- 
ments by no means guarantees acceptance. At the 
present time, the majority of applicants have met 
more than the minimum requirements and for this 
reason students are usually accepted from the sec- 
ond year of University or higher. 

The minimum requirement for admission to the 
study of dentistry is the satisfactory completion of 
EITHER a) a collegiat program in the Province of 
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Quebec with a D.C.S. which must include full 


courses (two semesters) in Biology, General Chem- 
istry, Organic Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics. 
These would normally include Biology 301, 401, 
Chemistry 101, 201, 202 and 302, basic courses in 
Mathematics and Physics; which would normally 
include Mathematics 101, 103 and Physics 101, 
102: OR b) two full years in a university program, or 
equivalent, leading to the B.A. or B.Sc. degree and 
must include at least one full year course (two 
semesters) in each of the following subjects: 


— .General Biology or Zoology (half year of Bot- 
any and half year of Zoology will be 
accepted, but not one year of Botany alone) 

— — Inorganic or General Chemistry, with labora- 
tory 

- Organic Chemistry, with laboratory 

— Mathematics 

— Physics, with laboratory 


The results of all prerequisite subjects must be 
submitted to this Faculty prior to June 30 for Sep- 
tember registration. 

lt is recommended that a course in Mammalian 
Physiology be completed by all: applicants prior to 
admission to the Faculty. 

Canadian applicants are requested to undertake 
the Canadian Dental Association Aptitude Test and 
have the results sent to the Faculty. Detailed inform- 
ation may be obtained from the Administrator, Den- 
tal Aptitude Test Program, The Canadian Dental 
Association, 1815 Alta Vista Drive, Ottawa, Ontario 
K1G 3Y6 

Candidates applying from the United States 
should take the American Dental Assoication Apti- 
tude Test and have the results sent to the Faculty of 
Dentistry. 

A reservation fee of $50.00 is payable by the 
applicant within ten days of the receipt of notice that 
the student has been accepted for admission. This 
fee will be credited towards the applicant's Univer- 
sity fees, but will not be returned if the student fails 
to register 


3.2 ENTRANCE TO ADVANCED 
STANDING 


Due to space limitations, applications from transfer 
students and graduates of foreign dental schools 
will be considered for admission to the Faculty only 
if space permits 


3.3. AWARD OF McGILL 
B.Sc. DEGREE 


On the successful completion of the second year of 
the Dental program, students who have entered this 
Faculty from the Faculty of Science at McGill Univer- 
sity may, under certain circumstances, apply for 
their B.Sc. degree. Students wishing to be consid- 
ered must submit a written application to the office 
of the Associate Dean of Science at least four 


months befgsg@egonvocation. 
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3.4 PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 


Applicants are reminded that a University degree 
in dentistry does not in itself confer the right to 
practise the profession of dentistry. It is necessary 
to comply with the dental laws of the country, 
state, Or province in which it is proposed to begin 
practice. Students, therefore, are advised to 
register their qualifications at the beginning of their 
University course with the licensing body in the 
area in which they intend to practise 


3.5 PROVINCIAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


3.5.1 Province of Quebec 


All students who are registered in the first year of the 
Faculty of Dentistry, McGill University, must register 
the Order of Dentists of Québec. The registra- 
tion fee is $25.00. Further information may be 
obtained from the Registrar of the Order of Dentists 
of Québec, 801 Sherbrooke Street East, Montreal, 
PQ H2L 1K4 
Candidates who have 
regular program as given in tt 
McGill University, may be: gra 
vincially, by the sat ory Cc 
of Dentists of Québec progre survey throughout 
the program and by meeting the French language 
requirement; and nationally, by registering with the 
National Dental Examining Board prior to the com- 
pletion of the final year of studies 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 
FOR PROFESSIONS 


Quebec law now requires that candid 
admission to provincially-recognized 
corporations* must possess a working knowledge 
of the French language, i.e. be able to ¢ ommunicate 
verbally and in writing in that language. ; 

To demonstrate this capability, a candidate will 
normally be required to pass an examination set by 
the Régie de la langue frangaise, unless he or she 
can show that three years of instruction in a French 
post-primary school have been completed The pro- 
fessional corporation will require this proof of 
attendance or of successful completion of the Regie 
examination 

This examination shall test the candidate's 
mastery of oral and written comprehension and 
expression in French. The contents may vary In 
accordance with the terminological 
requirements of the pro professional 
group 

In special cases where 
demonstrate to the Re¢ 
that a true mastery of F 
requirement may be waived. 

Information on the current testing regulations of 
the Régie may be obtained by writing to: Régie de la 
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langue frangaise, 800, Place Victoria, 16 étage, 
Montréal, PQ H4Z 1G8, Telephone 873-6571. 

Students who need to acquire a functional level of 
proficiency in French may register in courses at 
either the French Language Centre, 3438 McTavish 
Street, Telephone 392-5727, for courses during the 
day, or at the Centre for Continuing Education, 772 
Sherbrooke Street West, Telephone 392-4901, for 
courses in the evening. 

Students already proficient in French but who 
wish to keep up practice may register in courses at 
the Department of French Language and Literature, 
3460 McTavish Street, Telephone 392-4577, or at 
the Centre d'études canadiennes-frangaises, 3475 
Peel Street. 

McGill degrees and diplomas currently give 
access to corporations regulating the activities of 
the following professional groups: 


Advocates 

Agrologists 

Architects 

Chartered Accountants 
Chartered Administrators 
Chartered Appraisers 

Chemists 

Dentists 

Dietitians 

Engineers 

ndustrial Administration Accountants 
ndustrial Relations Counsellors 
_icensed General Accountants 
Notaries 

Jurses 

Occupational Therapists 
Physicians 

-*hysiotherapists 

>sychologists 

Social Workers 

Speech Therapists & Audiologists 
Urbanists 

Vocational Guidance Counsellors 


3.5.2 Other Provinces 


The following is a list of the provincial Dental Boards 
in Canada. Students are advised to write to those 
listed below for information whenever they are in 
doubt as to the regulations of any province 


ALBERTA - Dr. B.P. Martinello, Executive Direc- 
tor, Registrar, Alberta Dental Association, 
0240-124 Street, Suite 608, Edmonton T5N 
3W8 

BRITISH COLUMBIA - Dr. R.B. Telford, Registrar, 
College of Dental Surgeons of British Colum- 
bia, 1125 West 8th Avenue, Vancouver V6H 
3N4 

MANITOBA — Dr. B. Goldberg, Registrar, Mani- 
toba Dental Association, 201-308 Kennedy 
Street, Winnipeg R3B 2M6 

NEW BRUNSWICK - Dr. John C. Rooney, Execu- 
tive Director-Registrar, New Brunswick Dental 
Association, 65 Pacific Avenue, Moncton, N.B. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND -— Dr. D.K. Peters, Registrar, 
Newfoundland Dental Board, 103 LeMarchant 
Road, St. John's A1C 2H1 

NOVA SCOTIA = Dr. S. G. Bagnall, Secretary- 
Registrar, Provincial Board of Nova Scotia, 
P.O. Box 604, Halifax B3J 2R7 

ONTARIO - Dr. Kenneth F. Pownall, Registrar, 
The Royal College of Dental Surgeons of 
Ontario, 230 St. George Street, Toronto M5R 
2N5 

QUEBEC — Dr. Marcel Archambault, Registrar 
Order of Dentists of Quebec, 801 Sherbrooke 
Street East, Montreal H2L 1K4 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND — Dr. 1.A.L. Millar 
Registrar, Dental As ation of Prince Edward 
Island, R.R. ##5, Montague COA 1RO0 

SASKATCHEWAN -— Dr. G. H. Peacock, Secre- 
tary-Registrar-Treasurer, College of Dental Sur- 
geons of Saskatchewan, 811-105-21st Street 
East, Saskatoon S7K 0B3 


3.5.3 National Dental 
Examining Board of 
Canada 


The National Dental Examining Board of Canada 
issues a certificate to successful candidates which 
may be registered with the Canadian provincial 
licensing boards for the purpose of securing a 
licence to practise. This privilege will be granted 
only on receipt of a proper application dated not 
later than March 30th of the year of graduation. Fail- 
ure to apply by that date will entail the passing of an 
examination in order to receive the certificate. 

Candidates must hold a degree in dentistry from a 
schoo! of dentistry approved by the Council on Edu- 
cation of the Canadian Dental Association at the 
time of graduation; or be certified by the Dean or 
Registrar of a University as a bona-fide senior year 
student of an approved dental school 

Detailed information may be obtained from the 
Registrar, National Dental Examining Board of 
Canada, 100 Bronson Street, Suite 103, Ottawa, 
Ontario K1R 6G8. 


3.5.4 National Dental 
Examining Board of 
the U.S. 


Students intending to practise in the United States 
are advised to contact the Secretary, Council of the 
National Board of Dental Examiners, American Den- 
tal Association, 211 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Illi- 
nois 60611. Information should also be obtained 
from the Secretary of the licensing board of the spe- 
cific state in which the student intends to practise 


3.5.5 Registration 


Registration for the 1977-78 session will be held on 
Tuesday, September 6. Information and forms for 
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payment of fees will be forwarded in the summer. All 


lectures will begin on Wednesday, September 7, 
1977 


3.6 FEES 


The University reserves the right to make changes 
without notice in its published scale of fees if, in the 
opinion of the Board of Governors, circumstances 
so require. Fees are not refundable except under 
special conditions described in the General 
Announcement. 


TUITION FEES 


Annual undergraduate tuition fee 


(all years) $570.00 
Student Services fee (all years). 70.00 


Student Societies fees (all years includ- 
ing Dental Review) 26.50 


By instalments: Each of two instalments 
(plus one half of the applicable equip- 
ment supplies and rental fees noted 


below) 328.25 


REPEATING A YEAR 


Students repeating a year pay fees as listed above. 


EQUIPMENT SUPPLIES AND RENTALS 


n First year — Instrument & equipment 
(rental) $75.00 
— Microscope (rental) 25.00 
n Second year — Handpiece (rental-low 
speed) 25.00 
n Second year — Handpiece (rental-high 
speed) 25.00 
n Second year — Instrument & equip- 
ment (rental) 125.00 
n Third year — Handpiece (rental) 25.00 
n Third year — Clinic handpiece (rental) 50.00 
n Third year —Instrument & equipment 
(rental) 150.00 
n Fourth year — Handpiece (rental) 25.00 
n Fourth year — Clinic Handpiece 
(rental) 50.00 
n Fourth year Instrument & equipment 
(rental) 150.00 
AD EUNDEM FEE & 


Transfer students entering any year above the first 
pay a special ad eundem fee of $10.00 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
NEW STUDENTS 


Students entering the University for the first time are 
required to pay their fees either by mail or in person 
at the Accounting Office. 

The first instalment is due 10 days after registra- 
tion, the second instalment by January 15, 1978 

A late payment fee of $10.00 is charged for pay 
ment within the first 30 days; and $25.00 thereafter 


RETURNING STUDENTS 


Students who have completed one or more years 
and intend to register in the succeeding year must 
pay one half of the total sessional fee by mail or in 
person to the Accounting Office before August 19, 
1977. Instructions for paying fees in advance will be 
mailed to all returning students, either with their 
Reports of Standing or a short time later. Students 
who have been notified by the University of the 
award of a scholarship, bursary, or student loan, 
and who require this for payment of the first instal- 
ment of fees, must obtain from the Student Aid 
Office, McGill University, permission to delay pay- 
ment of fees 

The second instalment is due by January 15, 
1978. A late payment fee of $10.00 is charged for 
payment within the first 30 days; and $25.00 there- 
after. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


Students registering late must pay their fees at the 
time of registration, failing which they become 
ject to the late payment fee and the provisions of the 
following paragraph 


sub 


As soon as possible after the prescribed 
dates for the payment of fees the Chief 
Accountant will send to the Registrar’s Office a 
list of the registered students who have not 
paid their fees. Reports of standing, transcripts 
of record and diplomas will be withheld until 
such time as the fees are paid or a satisfactory 
arrangement is made with the Chief Accoun- 
tant. 


3.7 GRADUATION FEE 


Application by students who expect to graduate at 
the Spring Convocation must be filed by April 1st of 
each year and by those who expect to graduate at 
the Fall Convocation by October ist of each year 
An application form will be mailed to each eligible 
student and must be returned to the Registrar's 
Office together with the graduation fee of $15.00 by 
the appropriate date listed above. This fee will cover 
all expenses in connection with graduation including 
academic dress. It is the student’s responsibility to 
ensure that his or her name is included in the gradu- 
ation list. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Note: Special fees are given in the General 
Announcement. 


3.8 INSTRUMENTS 


In addition to the rental fee, certain items of equip- 
ment and supplies are purchased by each student 
Approximate cost of this equipment is as follows: 


First year... ot eit ret So rae STON 
Second year 2.0... cee. these, SPOUGIOO 
Third year ese et OOOO 


Books are not included in these amounts. 


3.9 MEDALS AND PRIZES 
FOURTH YEAR: 


Dr. A. W. Thornton Gold Medal awarded to the 
student in the final year attaining the highest overall 
Standing in the four years of the dental undergradu- 
ate program. 

Dr. J. K. Carver Medal awarded to the student in 
the final year attaining the second highest overall 
Standing in the four years of the dental undergradu- 
ate program 

Dr. A. L. Walsh Prize awarded to the student in 
the final year for meritorious achievement in Oral 
Medicine throughout the clinical undergraduate pro- 
gram 

Dr. W. G. Leahy Prize awarded to the student in 
the final year for meritorious achievement in Resto- 
rative Dentistry throughout the clinical undergradu- 
ate program 


THIRD YEAR 


Dr. Gerald Franklin Prize awarded to the stu- 
dent attaining the highest standing in the examina- 
tions in the third year of the dental undergraduate 
program 

International College of Dentists Prize (Cana- 
dian Section) awarded to the student attaining the 
second highest standing in the third year of the den- 
tal undergraduate program. 


SECOND YEAR 


Dr. D. P. Mowry Prize awarded to the student 
attaining the highest standing in the examinations in 
the second year of the dental undergraduate pro- 
gram 

Dr. |. K. Lowry Prize awarded to the student 
attaining the second highest standing in the second 
year of the dental undergraduate program. 

Dr. K. I. Melville Prize awarded to the student 
attaining the highest aggregate standing in the 
Basic Science subjects in the first two years of the 
dental undergraduate program 

Dr. W. C. Bushell Prize awarded to the student 
attaining the highest aggregate standing in Dental 
Anatomy and Applied Sciences in the first two years 
of the dental undergraduate program. 


FACULTY OF DENTISTRY 


FIRST YEAR: 


Dr. Arthur S. Solomon Prize awarded to the stu- 
dent attaining the highest standing in the examina- 
tions in the first year of the dental undergraduate 
program. 

Dr. M. Donigan Prize awarded to the student 
attaining the second highest standing in the first 
year of the dental undergraduate program. 


GRADUATE PRIZE: 


Dr. L. A. Cohn Prize awarded to the student in 
the Masters program in Prosthodontics and Resto- 
rative Dentistry for outstanding achievement. 


3.9.1 Scholarships, 
Bursaries and Loans 


Details of University and other scholarships and bur- 
saries are given in the Undergraduate Scholarships 
and Awards Announcement, which may be 
obtained from the Registrar's Office. 

The University has a fund from which loans may 
be made to students of good academic standing. 

The Order of Dentists of Québec has created a 
loan fund to assist students of the Faculty who are 
registered with the Order. The W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation Loan Fund and the Dental Students’ Society 
Dean D. P. Mowry Memorial Fund are available to 
assist any student registered in the Faculty. 

Loans are made only to students in the upper 
years. Applications for all loans should be made to 
the Student Aid Office. 


3.10 CLINICAL FACILITIES 


The McGill University Dental Clinic is an integral part 
of the Department of Dentistry of the Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospital. At the Clinic, under the guidance of 
the dental staff, students are taught to carry out all 
phases of clinical dentistry and related laboratory 
procedures. 

Third and Fourth year students attend this Clinic 
daily except for such time as may be taken up by 
lectures or other University work. Students entering 
the Third year must spend the period between the 
last of the regular May examinations and the middle 
of June in the Clinic. 

An abundance of teaching material in all aspects 
of dentistry is always available. Integration with the 
Montreal General Hospital offers the facilities of all 
departments in the Hospital and allows the students 
to observe a wide variety of interesting and unusual 
cases under treatment. 

Graduate students, interns, registered nurses, 
and dental assistants are in attendance. 


3.11 LIBRARY 


Undergraduate dental students are fortunate to 
have, for their use, a modern dental library on the 
first floor of the Strathcona Anatomy and Dentistry 
Building. The Library’s collection includes the pre- 
Clinical sciences, as well as dentistry and periodical 
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literature. There is a full time librarian in charge as 
well as assistants to enable the staff and students to 
obtain the advice and help they require. The library 
is open daily and in the evenings for the use of the 
dental community. 


4 STUDENT SERVICES 


4.1 OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF 
STUDENTS 


The Dean of Students has the responsibility for the 
provision of and the coordination of all student serv- 
ices and works closely with the Students’ Society in 
the interests of all students. The Dean and Associate 
Dean are available for consultation with individual 
students who may wish to discuss problems not 
already provided for by one or other of the existing 
services. The Office of the Dean of Students main- 
tains an “open-door' policy and students are 
invited to make use of these services at any time. 


3465 Peel St. 
392-4551 


Location: 
General Information: 


4.2 CHAPLAINCY SERVICE 


A pastoral service is available through the campus 
chaplains independent of McGill administration. 
This service exists to serve the needs of all McGill 
students, families and staff. The service is related 
to areas such as problems of faith, pre-marriage 
counselling, marital problems, value systems and 
personal relations. Open meetings on a variety of 
religious and campus topics are regularly 
sponsored by the Chaplains. 

Social Service projects are sponsored in con- 
junction with Hillel, Newman and S.C.M. Yellow 
Door and opportunities are offered to work with 
the poor, aged, children and prisoners. 

At 3484 University Street there is a tounge and 
reading area where books and periodicals are 
available to students free of charge. Information 
concerning individual denominational services is 
also available. 


3484 University St. 
392-5890 


Location: 
General Information: 


4.3 STUDENT AID & FOREIGN 
STUDENT ADVISER’S 
OFFICE 


The Student Aid section of this office handles all 
matters relating to financial assistance whether Uni- 
versity, Provincial or Federal. Non-Canadian stu- 
dents requiring certification of registration and/or 
letters of advice to Foreign Exchange Control 
Boards obtain these from this office. 

The Foreign Student Adviser section of this office 
deals with all matters which may affect non-Cana- 
dian students such as problems with the Canadian 


Department of Manpower and Immigration and 
information concerning the necessity of the compul- 
sory health insurance. 


3465 Peel St. 
392-5206 


Location: 
General Information: 


4.4 STUDENT COUNSELLING 
SERVICE 


This office provides a place where students of all 
faculties may discuss any problem confidentially 
Among the services offered are individual and 
group therapy, awareness groups, human relations 
training, marital and sexual therapy, psychological 
assessment, vocational testing, effective reading 
courses, educational and career planning and the 
Career Information Library. The service is free to the 
McGill Community 


522 Pine Ave., W. 
392-5119 


Location: 
General Information: 


4.5 HEALTH SERVICE 


When students enrol at McGill University they have 
available to them a full range of medical service pro- 
vided by the McGill University Health Service. Medi- 
cal clinics operate daily, five days of the week from 
9:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. A physician is always on call 
at night and on weekends and he can be contacted 
by dialing the Health Service number. There are 
both male and female physicians on staff as well as 
a competent staff of college health nurses 

This service is available to all full-time students, 
undergraduate and post-graduate. Students are 
asked to bring their Medicare cards or equivalent 
All information is completely confidential and forms 
no part of any University record 

Many students are seen for discussion about sex- 
ual life, contraception, drug problems and venereal 
disease. We urge students who suspect that they 
have V.D. to consult us. We invite students who are 
concerned about a drug problem to contact the 
Health Section 

Part of the Health Service consists of a Mental 
Health Service which makes available to students 
psychiatric and psychological help. Students who 
wish to come are advised to make an appointment. 
If a psychological emergency arises the student 
should come directly to the Mental Health Service or 
phone immediately. All contacts by students with 
this service are kept completely confidential 


PARTICIPATION IN ATHLETICS: A student in any 
academic year wishing to participate in heavy con- 
tact athletics, e.g. football, will be required by the 
Athletics Department to undergo a physical exami- 
nation at the University Health Service. 

In order to ensure medical coverage while a stu- 
dent at McGill, Canadian students from provinces 
other than Québec are advised to consult with the 
medicare and hospital insurance offices of their own 
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province before coming to McGill. This is particu- 
larly important since residents of other provinces 
are not covered by Québec Medicare and Hospitali- 
zation while studying at McGill. 

Non-Canadian students, whether undergraduate 
or post graduate, are obliged to enrol in a medical 
and hospital insurance program. Consequently, the 
student and his or her dependents are covered to a 
large extent for medical and hospital expenses dur- 
ing the academic year. Information concerning this 
program can be obtained at the general office of the 
Health Service. 


Location: 517 Pine Avenue West 
Appointment and General 
Office 392-5441 


Mental Health Section 392-5449 


4.6 RESIDENCE 
ACCOMMODATION 


Students who wish to apply for residential accom- 
modation must do so on special forms which may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Co-Ed Residences, 
McGill University, 3935 University Street, Montreal, 
PQ H3A 2B4 


4.7 OFF-CAMPUS HOUSING 
SERVICE 


Students unable to secure a room in residence 
should apply in person to the 

Off-Campus Housing Service 

Dean of Students’ Office 

3465 Peel Street, Room 401 

Montreal, PQH3A 1W7 

General Information: 392-4554 


This office maintains an up-to-date computer list- 
ing of available off-campus housing, including the 
names of families willing to take in student boarders 
and other students seeking roommates 


4.8 HOUSING FOR MARRIED 
STUDENTS 


The University maintains a limited number of apart- 
ment units in several nearby locations for married 
students. As the demand for these apartments 
greatly exceeds the number of vacancies occurring 
each year, applications are restricted to married, 
full-time undergraduate and graduate students who 
have not yet attained the Ph.D or M.D. degree or 
equivalent. Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from the Real Estate Office, 
Apt. P.1, 3474 Hutchison Street, Montreal, PQ H2X 
2G7. 


4.9 STUDENT PLACEMENT 


The Canada Manpower Centre provides a compre- 
hensive placement service to McGill students in the 
areas Of part-time, summer and permanent employ- 
ment. The principal aims of the service are to 
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encourage employers to make available a wide vari- 
ety of job opportunities to McGill students; to assist 
students in finding suitable employment, by provid- 
ing information on the labour market and arranging 
interviews with prospective employers; to encour- 
age students to prepare for a career by doing their 
Own research into the labour market, through library 
facilities, seminars, summer and part-time jobs 


762 Sherbrooke St. W. 
283-4411 


Location: 
General Information: 


4.10 BOOKSTORE 


The McGill University Bookstore, located in the 
Bronfman Building at 1001 Sherbrooke Street West, 
provides a comprehensive stock of current tex- 
tbooks, reference material and academic supplies 
as well as items of general interest. It is adminis- 
tered by a Senate committee representing the stu- 
dents, the faculty and the administration. 


4.11 ATHLETICS 


McGill's facilities for athletics, physical education, 
and recreation are centered in the Sir Arthur Currie 
Memorial Gymnasium, the Percival Molson Memo- 
rial Stadium, the McGill Winter Stadium and the Gar- 
field Weston Pool. Sports facilities in the gymnasium 
include basketball, squash, badminton, and volley- 
ball courts; swimming pool; facilities for gymnastics, 
wrestling, fencing, judo, and track 

The athletics instructional program provides a 
learning environment for men and women students 
in a variety of leisure time sports 

Numerous intramural and recreational sports 
clubs provide opportunities for students to partici- 
pate in sports for relaxation and to represent their 
faculty or residence on intramural teams of their 
choice. 

On the intercollegiate level McGill participates in 
sports sponsored by the Québec Universities Athlet- 
ics Association and the Ontario Women's Intercolle- 
giate Athletics Association. 

Complete information concerning athletics may 
be obtained from the Athletics Office in the Currie 
Gymnasium. 


4.12 EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


There are over 250 activities and clubs which stu- 
dents may join. These include international clubs, 
religious groups, political clubs, fraternities, com- 
munications (Radio McGill), the McGill Daily and 
some 50 miscellaneous groups (such as science 
clubs, literary, theatrical and musical societies, 
chess and bridge clubs, and the Voyageurs’ Soci- 
ety). All students registered in the University are 
members of the Students’ Society. Headquarters 
are in the University Centre, a modern four-storey 
building, with cafeterias, a ballroom, meeting 
rooms, lounges, and an experimental theatre. 
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4.13 STUDENT ORCHESTRA, 
CHOIR, AND WIND 
ENSEMBLE 


The Student Orchestra and Choir of the Faculty of 
Music as well as the McGill Wind Ensemble have 
some vacancies for amateur musicians. Advanced 
instrumentalists (strings, winds, harp, percussion), 
or experienced choir singers who would like to 
become regular members of the Orchestra, the 
Choir, or the Wind Ensemble, should contact the 
office of the Faculty of Music for further information 
(Telephone 392-450 1). 


5 PROGRAM FOR THE 
DEGREE OF D.D.S. 


5.1 CURRICULUM* 


Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Dental Sur- 
gery must have completed the requirements for 
entrance as noted in Section 3.1, before entering 
upon the four-year program in this Faculty. 


The dental curriculum is as follows: 


FIRST YEAR 


Anatomy, Genera 

Behavioural Science 

Biochemistry ; 

Dental Anatomy and applied Sciences 
-Dental Materials 
-Occlusion 
-Operative Dentistry 
-Prosthodontics (Fixed) 

Epidemiology 

Growth and Development 

Histology, General 

Histology, Oral 

History, Dental 

Medicine 

Orientation in Dentistry 

Physiology 

Statistics 


SECOND YEAR 


Anxiety and Pain Control 
Community Dentistry 

Dental Materials 

Microbiology and Immunology 
Occlusion 

Operative Dentistry 


- Orthodontics 


Nutrition 

Pathology, General 
Pathology, Oral 
Periodontics 
Pharmacology, General 


So — 


Preventitive Dentistry 
Prostholdontics (Fixed) 
Prosthodontics (Removable) 
Radiology 


THIRD YEAR 


Anaesthesiology 

Behavioural Science 

Dental Pharmacology and Therapeutics 
Endodontics 

Epidermiology and Dental Health Care 
Medicine 

Occlusion 

Operative Dentistry 

Oral Diagnosis and Pathology 

Oral Diagnosis and Treatment Planning Seminar 
Oral Surgery 

Orthodontics 

Paedodontics 

Periodontics 

Practice Administration 

Prosthodontics (Fixed) 

Prosthodontics (Removable) 


Radiology 


FOURTH YEAR 


Endodontics 

Jurisprudence 

Occlusion 

Oral Surgery 

Operative Dentistry 

Oral Medicine Seminar 
Orthodontics 

Paedodontics 

Paedodontic Seminar 
Periodontics 

Practice Administration 
Prosthodontics (Fixed) 
Prosthodontics (Removable) 
Restorative Dentistry Seminar 


* it should be understood that this curriculum is sub- 
Ject to change without notice 


5.2 REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
EXAMINATIONS AND 
ADVANCEMENT 


Occasional oral and written examinations are held 
throughout the session to test the progress of the 
student. Final examinations in most subjects are 
held at the end of the session 

A minimum of 60 per cent in each subject |s 
required to pass and 80 per cent for Honours 

At the discretion of Faculty, the following regula- 
tions will apply: 


All examinations in each year must be passed 
before a student is allowed to advance to the next 

Students who are unable to appear for any exami- 
nation or whose performance may be affected in 
any way, due to illness or personal matters, must 
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notify Faculty in writing prior to the examination 
date; or not later than 72 hours after the scheduled 
examination period and before publication of 
results. Requests for special Faculty consideration 
should be directed to the Administrative Assistant, 
and be supported by relevant medical certificates. 
Students granted special consideration could, at the 
discretion of Faculty, be excluded from receiving 
Faculty awards 

Candidates who fail at the regular examinations in 
not more than two subjects may be allowed to sit 
supplemental examinations before the beginning of 
the following session. These examinations are held 
during the week preceding the regular opening of 
the session 

Candidates who fail in three subjects at the regu- 
lar examinations or who are unsuccessful in the 
supplemental examinations may be permitted to 
repeat the year 

A student who has been requested to repeat a 
year, may not seek authorization to attempt labora- 
tory and/or clinical procedures in any discipline, 
over the summer months, for the express purpose 
of being reconsidered for advancement. 

Candidates who fail at the regular examinations in 
more than three subjects will be required to with- 
draw 

A student repeating a year must attain, at the reg- 
ular examination, satisfactory standing in all 
courses. Failing this, the student will be required to 
withdraw 

A single grade D (60%) is considered a passing 
mark. In the presence of additional D or F grades, 
all D grades are considered failures. 

A student who, in any year, fails in a subject in 
which practical or clinical work is necessary, may 
be required to fulfil prescribed additional clinical or 
laboratory work before presenting himself/herself 
for supplemental examination. A fee may be atta- 
ched to these requirements. 

The Faculty reserves the right to require the with- 
drawal of any student at any time, if, in the opinion of 
his/her instructors, he/she displays unprofessional 
conduct or is incompetent 

The quality of the written language will be consid- 
ered in evaluating examinations 

Applications for supplemental examinations must 
be made to the Administrative Assistant at least 30 
days before the date set for each examination, and 
must be accompanied by a fee of $10.00 for each 
examination 

Subjects comprising practical and theoretical 
components shall be reported as a single mark in 
final examinations 


5.3 QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE 
DEGREE 


1. Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Dental 
Surgery shall have attended courses of instruc- 
tion for four full sessions-in the Faculty of Den- 
tistry of this University. 
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2. Students of other universities who may be 
admitted to advanced standing in this Univer- 
sity are required to pass a qualifying entrance 
examination and thereafter the same examina- 
tions as regular students of this University. 


3. Candidates for the degree, admitted in 
advanced standing as noted above, shall have 
completed at least the final year of the course 
at this University 


4. Every candidate for the degree shall provide 
evidence of satisfactory completion of all of the 
required subjects which comprise the dental 
curriculum. 


5.4 DENTAL INTERNSHIPS 


5.4.1 Internship and Residency 
Programs 


a) Rotating Internships 


A rotating internship program is offered at the 
Montreal General Hospital, in conjunction with the 
Faculty of Dentistry, beginning July 1 each year. 
Applications for internships should be received 
prior to December 31 in any year. Further details 
may be obtained by writing to the Dental Surgeon- 
in-Chief, Montreal General Hospital, 1650 Cedar 
Avenue, Montreal, PQ H3G 1A4 


b) First Year Residency in Paedodontics 


One candidate is selected each year for this one- 
year program beginning July 17. For further 
information apply to the Director of Dental 
Services, Montreal Children’s Hospital, 2300 
Tupper Street, Montreal, PQ H3H 1P3. 


c) Residency Program in Oral Surgery 
leading to M.Sc. degree 


One candidate is selected each year for this pro- 
gram beginning July 1. For further information apply 
to the Department of Oral Surgery, Faculty of Den- 
tistry, McGill University, 3640 University Street, 
Montreal, PQ H3A 2B2. 


d) Residency in Prosthodontics 


One candidate is selected each year for this pro- 
gram beginning July 1. For further information apply 
to the Department of Prosthodontics, Faculty of 
Dentistry, McGill University, 3640 University Street, 
Montreal, PQ H3A 2B2 


5.4.2 Student Interns 


In the senior year each student serves as a student 
intern for a minimum period of three weeks. During 
this time he/she lives in the Montreal General Hos- 
pital. He/she serves each morning in the Oral Diag- 
nosis and/or Screening Clinics and is on call with 
the resident intern for the remainder of the entire 
day for the diagnosis and dental treatment of hospi- 
talized cases both on the wards and in the main 
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hospital operating theatres with the attending oral 
surgeons. In this way the student is afforded an 
excellent opportunity to observe and to participate 
in dental services under hospital conditions. A 
period of time is spent in the Department of 
Anaesthesia and the Emergency Department of the 
Hospital. 


5.5 DENTAL OFFICER 
TRAINING PLAN 


The Dental Officer Training Plan is offered by the 
Canadian Forces to undergraduates interested in a 
military career following graduation. 

The plan is designed to assist dental students 
financially, in that it provides for payment of tuition, 
instruments, supplies and books, and in addition, 
pay in accordance with rank. The plan also provides 
training during the summer months for the under- 
graduate as an officer in the Armed Forces. 

To be eligible a student must be able to meet the 
Canadian Forces standards for enrolment and be 
academically acceptable, without condition, to any 
one of the four professional years of the dental fac- 
ulty. 

Full details of the Dental Officer Training Plan may 
be obtained from Canadian Forces Recruitment and 
Selection Unit, 1254 Bishop Street, Montreal, PQ 
H3G 2E3. 


6 COURSES OF 
INSTRUCTION 


DIVISION OF COMMUNITY 
DENTISTRY 


6.1 BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCE 


Professor 
—-_H.-- Caplan, -B.Sc., M.D., C.MA(MeGd; 
F:R.C.P.S.(Course Director) 
Associate Professor 
- Jd. =WSs StenimeabDS Alta); - Gide ae 
M.Sc.D.(Tor.) 
Lecturers 
-  F. Vosburg, B.A., D.D.S.(McG.) 
~ C. Yung, M.D.(Taiwan), Dip. Psy.(McG.), 
F.R.C.P.& S.(C). 


First Year (524-161P) 


This course aims to increase the student's familiarity 
with the impact of disease on a patient's style of liv- 
ing, his socio-economic security, and his family. It 
will cover tasks in life as well as style in living from 
infancy to old age. Sessions involve presentation of 
live patients, selected films and audio-visual mate- 
rial. Ample time is devoted to small group discus- 
sion. = 


Set 


6.2 EPIDEMIOLOGY AND 
DENTAL HEALTH CARE 


Professors 
=—R. ©. -Oseasohn, B.S:{Tufts), M.D., 
C.M.(S.U.N.Y.), F.A.C.P 
- $§.S.Lee, B.S.,M.D.,M-P.H., Dr. P.H. (Yale) 
Associate Professor 
- J. W. Stamm, D.D.S.(Alta.), D.D.P.H., 
M.Sc.D.(Tor.)(Course Director) 


First Year (513-121P) 

In the first quarter of the first year, a series of lec- 
tures and symposia presented on the Social 
Aspects of Health Care dealing with the impact of 
disease on, and the doctors’ responsibility to the 
community. Subjects include the present health 
care system in Québec, how it is used by doctors 
and patients, doctor payment, nutrition, and the 
drug industry 


Third Year (513-311P) 

This course consists of lectures and seminars 
designed to introduce students to the methods used 
in the assessment of health in a population. With this 
background in health evaluation, the student is intro- 
duced to modern approaches in the provision of 
community health services. Various facets of dental 
health care delivery are discussed. (Text — David F 
Striffler, The Dentist, His Practice, and His Commu- 
nity.) 


6.3 GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN 
CHILDREN 


Professor 
- G. McKay, B.A.(Dal.), MA.(Yale & Dal.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.)(Course Director) 


First Year (590-113P) 


This course aims to familiarize the student with cog- 
nitive, physical, and behavioural growth of children 


6.4 HISTORY OF THE DENTAL 
PROFESSION 


Associate Professor 
— J.W. Stamm, D.D.S.(Alta-), D°D.P.H., 
M.Sc.D.(Tor.) 


First Year (590-112P) 


The course emphasizes the development of den- 
tistry as a profession. While a brief review of the 
state of the art from earliest civilization to 1800 is 
undertaken, the major focus of the course is on the 
developments, particularly in North America, which 
entail the growth of the formal professional structure 
of dentistry. Whenever possible, parallels are drawn 
to current professional preoccupations. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


6.5 DENTAL ETHICS AND 
JURISPRUDENCE 


Lecturer 
— P, Graham, B.A., B.C.LA(McG.) 


Fourth Year (590-412P) 


A discussion of the Dental Code of Ethics, the Den- 
tal Act, the Health Act, and other laws governing the 
practice of dentistry. 

The responsibility of the dentist under the laws of 
the Province and his position as defendant in suits 
for damages, as plaintiff in suits for fees and as 
expert witness in cases between other parties and 
his use of techniques for identification from dental 
remains are explained through the analysis of vari- 
ous specific cases. Legal and taxation aspects of 
the business arrangements of dental practice are 
also considered. (Text — Harvey Sarner, Dental Jur- 
isprudence) 


6.6 NUTRITION 


Lecturer 
~~ Caio Ayers B.Sc. 2M Sen(MeGas 
M.Sc.(Lond.) 


Second Year (590-227P) 


This course consists of lectures and discussion on 
nutrition and diet as they affect both systemic and 
oral health. The emphasis is on nutritional status 
assessment and diet counselling with particular ref- 
erence to dental health. (Text - Abraham E. Nizel, 
Nutrition in Preventive Dentistry; Science and Prac- 
tice) 


6.7 PRACTICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Lecturers 
—  J.A. Claener, D.D.S.(McG.) and Staff 


Fourth Year (590-417P) 


A study of the orderly arrangement and administra- 
tion of all the useful facilities and services needed 
for a professional practice, based on needs 
demands, regulations, system, analysis, psychol- 
ogy and common sense in dealing with people. 

It is concerned with all the functions of the dental 
office which are not part of operative, technical or 
diagnostic procedures. (Text — Robert K. Stinaff, 
Dental Practice Administration; H.C. Kilpatrick, 
Work Simplification in Dental Practice.) 


6.8 PREVENTIVE DENTISTRY 


Associate Professors 
— J.W. Stamm, D.D.S.(Alta.), D.D.P.H., 
M.Sc.D. (Tor.)(Course Director) 
- RF. Harvey, D.D.S.(McG.), F.R.C.D.(C), 
FAC DEFLGD: 
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Lecturer 
- JA. Claener, D.D.S. (McG.) 


Second Year (590-228P) 


This course consists of lectures to give a scientific 
understanding of the initiation and progression of 
the major dental diseases. In addition, the student is 
introduced to the most important techniques and 
agents which are used in the prevention of these 
diseases. Included is a look at the current and future 
research in this field. (Texts — The Dental Clinics of 
North America, October, 1972; Ernest Newburn, 
editor, Fluorides and Dental Caries; Simon Katz, 
James L. McDonald, George K. Stookey, Preventive 
Dentistry in Action.) 


6.9 STATISTICS 


Associate Professor 
- J. W.. Stamm, D.D.S.(Alta.), D.DP.H., 
M.Sc.D.(Tor.) 


First Year (590-126P) 


This course consists of an introduction to the princi- 
ples of descriptive and inferential statistics as 
applied to dental science. The course stresses the 
proper collection, tabulation and presentation of 
data. In addition, it is intended to familiarize the stu- 
dent with those statistical concepts which will help in 
the interpretation of dental professional literature 
(Text — Olive Jean Dunn, Basic Statistics: A Primer 
for the Bio-medical Sciences). 


DIVISION OF PREVENTIVE AND 
RESTORATIVE DENTISTRY 


6.10 DENTAL ANATOMY AND 
APPLIED SCIENCES 


Associate Professor 
= W. D. Sanders, B.Sc(Sir G.~Wms.), 
D.D.S.(McG.)(Chairman) 
= J.D. Townsend, B.Sce.(U.B.G:), 
D.D.S.(McG.), M.S.D.(Wash.) 
Assistant Professors 
C.L. Moran, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.) 
-  E. Ostro, B.Sc.(Sir G. Wms.), D.D.S.(McG.) 
Lecturers 
— J.D. Fenwick, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.) 
= D.T. Shizgal, D.D.S.(McG.) 
— M.D. Shizgal, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.) 
Demonstrators 
— A. Androutsos, D.S.(Athens), D.D.S.(McG.) 
~ J. Bartos, M.U.Dr.(Purzyrije), D.M.D.(Ala- 


bama) 
= |.A. Cameron, B.Sc.(Sir G. Wms.), 
D.D.S.(McG.) 


— GM. Griffiths, D.D.S.(McG.) 
= CL. Herscovitch, D.D.S.(McG.) 
~ JM. Little, B.A.(Loyola), D.D.S.(McG.) 


A.F. Small, D.D.S.(McG.) m 
M. Szikman, B.Sc., D:D.S. (McG.) 

D. Taylor, D.D.S.(McG.) 

A. Tekela, D.D.S.(McG.) 


DENTAL ANATOMY 
First Year (590-114P) 


Instruction in the form and function of normal teeth 
and supporting tissues, and the development of 
manual dexterity in the student through drawings 
and waxing procedures, and sectioning of natural 


teeth. 


APPLIED SCIENCES 
First Year (590-115P) 


An introduction to the theory and practical applica- 
tion of procedures relating to fixed prosthodontics 
and to operative dentistry 


OCCLUSION 
First Year 


Occlusal concepts are developed through an appre- 
ciation of the anatomy and physiology of the masti- 
catory system. (Text - Wheeler, Textbook of Dental 
Anatomy and Physiology, 4th. ed.: Saunders.) 


6.11 DENTAL MATERIALS 


Assistant Professor 


J.M. Gourley, B.Sc., Ph.D.(Nott.), 


D.D.S.(McG.) 


Lecturers 


W. Kowal, B.A., D.D.S.(McG.) 
M. Pinchuk, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.) 


First Year (590-129P) 


Introduction to basic physical and chemical 
properties of dental materials. Emphasis is on 
those materials involved in casting and fabrication 
of fixed dental prostheses. 


Second Year (590-229P) 


Presentation in greater detail of the physical and 
mechanical properties as well as chemical and 
structural features of clinical dental materials. (Texts 
— RW. Phillips, Skinner; Science of Dental Materi- 
als, 7th Edition; Peyton and Craig, Restorative Den- 
tal Materials, 5th ed.) 


6.12 ENDODONTICS 


Associate Professor 


B. Sedlezky, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.), F.1.C.D. 
(Chairman) 


Lecturers 


R.J.C. David, D-D.S.(McG.) 

D. J. Munro, B.A., D.D.S.(McG.) 

B.. H. Wiener, B.Sc., D.D.S. (McG), 
M. Sc.D Boston), F.R.C.D.(C) 


Demonstrator 


- D. Auerbach, B.Sc., 
M.Sc.D.(Boston) 
Guest Lecturer 
— P.Lawrence, B.A., D.D.S.(N.Y.U.) 


D.D.S.(McG.), 


Third Year (590-311P) 


The third year program consists of a concentrated 
course given midway in the year. Included are labo- 
ratory exercises, lectures and clinical procedures 
Credit is given 


Fourth Year (590-411P) 


A concentrated course in the theory and clinical 
practice of endodontics, correlated with the teac 
ings of the Departments of Microbiology and Immu 
nology, Pathology, Histology, Oral Surgery and 
Dental Anatomy given midway through the junior 
year and followed by weekly clinical sessions until 


the end of the senior year. (Texts — L.|. Grossman, 
0 Ostrander and Crow 
Nicholls, Endodontics; 


Bender and 
6.13 OPERATIVE DENTISTRY 
°rofessor 
H. Rosen, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.), F.1.C.f 
F.A.C.D 
Associate Professors 
- W.D rs f (Sir WwW ) 
D.D.S.(MecC 
J.D Townsend B.Sc (U.B.( 
D.D.S.(McG.), M.S.D.(Wash.) 
G.H. G. Weinlander, D.K.F.M.(Vienna), 
D.D.S.(McG.), Dip. Paedo. (Mich.), F.1.C.D 
Assistant Professors 
JV. Blomfield, B.D.Sc.(Melbourne), D.D 
Vip. Pros.(Rest. Dent.)(McG.), M.Sc 
(Lond.)(Acting C a 
— JR. Fong Chong, B.Sc.(St. F.X.), D.D.S 
(McG ) 
4. Greenw sc., D.D.S.(McG.) 
— M. Shevell, B.Sc.,D.D.S.(McG 


Lecturers 
- V1. Hanna, B.Sc 
— P. Hwang, D.D. 
(Rest. De f 
= Seltzer, B.s 
- |. Silver, B.A., D.D.S.(McG.) 
— J.W. Whitehead, B.A.(N.( 
Demonstrators 
= S.S. Blum, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.) 
— A. St. O. Byer, B.Sc., D.D.S., Dip Pros. (Rest 
Dent.)(McG.) 
- RB. Crutchfield, B.Sc., D.D 
= DR. Harvey, B.Sc., D.D.S.(Mc¢ 
- AS. \srael,B.Sc.,0.D.S.(McG.)_ 
— F.A. Kay, B.Sc.(Loyola), D.D.S. (McG.) 
— PR. Owen, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Second Year (590-214P) 
Third Year (590-314P) 
Fourth Year (590-414P) 


Students receive the basic and, where indicated, 
some advanced theoretical laboratory and clinical 
instruction in: diagnosis and treatment. planning; 
prevention; the ‘biomechanical’ treatment for dis- 
eased and/or traumatized tooth structure; the ana- 
tomical restoration of individual teeth in all age 
groups to physiologic form and function with the 
restorative materials generally used by the dental 
practitioner. (Texts - Howard, Atlas of Operative 
Dentistry: Mosby; Bell and Grainger, Basic Opera- 
tive Dentistry Procedures: Lea & Febiger: Gilmore, 
Textbook of Operative Dentistry: Mosby: Schultz, 
Operative Dentistry: Lea & Febiger; Ingraham and 
Koser, An Atlas of Gold Foil and Rubber Dam 
Procedures: West Orange County, California.) 


6.14 ORTHODONTICS 


Associate Professors 
— M. D. Rennert, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.),; 
M.S.(Buffalo), F.R.C.0.(C), F.1.C.D. (Chair- 
man) 
R.W. Faith, B.A., D.D.S.(McG.), Cert. Ortho- 
(Tufts), F.R.C.D.(C), F.1-C.D 
Assistant Professor 
- M. Weinstock, D.D.S.(Tor.), Cert. Ortho., 
(Harv.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
Lecturers 
S.S. Miller, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.), Cert. Ortho. 
(Oregon) 
Demonstrators 
O. S. Kopytov, B.Sc., D.D.S:(MceG.), 
Sc.(Minn.) 
4.L. Levitt, B.Sc., D.D.S. (McG.), Cert. Ortho- 
(Montr.), F.R.C.D.(C) 
S. Konigsberg, B.Sc., D:D.S.(McG.), M.S., 
Cert. Orthod. (Tufts) 
R. Nadeau, D.D.S.(McG.), M.S. (Montr.) 
W. Northway, B.A.(Kenyon), D.D.S.(Mich.), 
Cert. Ortho.(Montr.) 


Prosterman, B.A:., D.D.S.(McG.), 
M.S.D.(Temple), F.R.C.D. (C) 
Guest Lecturers 
L. Bossé, D.D.S., M.S.(Montr.) 
M. Cardozo, B.A. (Brooklyn), M.A.(Col.) 
H. T. Oliver, D.D.S.(McG.), Dip. Ortho. 
(Montr.), F.R.C.D.(C), F.A.C.D., F.1-6.D. 


Second Year (590-215P) 
Third Year (590-315P) 
Fourth Year (590-415P) 


Courses comprise lectures, technique exercises, 
treatment of selected cases and seminars 

The purpose of the course is to present as much 
theoretical background as possible and to make the 
student familiar with diagnostic procedures and with 
the preventive, interceptive and limited corrective 
procedures that can be undertaken in a general 
dental practice. (Texts — Graber, Orthodontics, 3rd 
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FACULTY OF DENTISTRY 


ed.: W.B. Saunders Co., 1972; Moyers, Handbook 
of Orthodontics: The Year Book Publishers Inc., 3rd 
Ed., 1973; Hitchcock, Orthodontics for Undergradu- 
ates; Lea and Febinger, 1974) 


6.15 PAEDODONTICS 


Associate Professor 
—- GH. G. Weinlander, 
D.D.S.(McG.), F.1.C.D 
Assistant Professors 
— GC. T. Dixter, B.Sc.(McG.), D.D.S. (Montr.) 
Cert. Paedo.(Tufts)(Acting Chairman) 
— RP. Dundass, D.D.S.(McG.), M.S.D.(Mich.) 
— PR. Weinstein, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.), Cert 
Paedo.(Roch.) 
Demonstrator 
A. Felgar, B.A.(Sir G.Wms 
M.Sc.D.(Boston) 


D.K.F.M.(Vienna), 


), D.D.S.(McG.), 


Third Year (590-316P) 


Lecture course on child management, treatment 
planning, operative procedures, management of 
injuries to teeth and preventive dentistry for child- 
ren. 

A concentrated laboratory course covers routine 
cavity preparations, amalgam -restorations and 
stainless steel crown adaptation on primary manikin 
teeth, endodontic procedures on extracted decidu- 
ous teeth, and a splinting exercise. 

Clinical dentistry for children commences follow- 
ing the laboratory course 


Fourth Year (590-416P) 


A seminar course on selected paedodontic topics 
has as its aim a systematic review and evaluation of 
important paedodontic literature 

A two week rotation to the Montreal Children’s 
Hospital introduces the student to dentistry for 
sick children, oral rehabilitation under general 
anaesthesia and emergency dental care for all 
children. Students also act as consultant dental 
externes to various medical clinics 

Clinical dentistry for children continues at the Uni- 
versity Dental Clinic. (Texts —- Finn, Clinical Pedo- 
dontics: Saunders; Ellis, The Classification and 
Treatment of Injuries to the Teeth of Children. Year 
Book Publishers; Law, Lewis, Davis, An Atlas of 
Pedodontics; Saunders; McDonald, Dentistry for the 
Child and Adolescent: Mosby) 


6.16 PERIODONTOLOGY 


Associate Professors 


— R. F. Harvey, D.D.S.(McG.), F.R.C.D.(C), 
F.A.C.D., F.1.C.D. (Chairman) 
= P. J. Gitnick, D.D.S. (McG.), F.1.C.D., 
F.A.C.D., F.R.C.D.(C) 
Assistant Professors 
- S$. Galperin, B.Sc.(Bogota), D.D.S.(Col.), 


Cert. Perio.(N.Y.U.) 


~ E. M. Hershenfield, B.Sc., 
M.Sc.D.(Boston), F.R.C.D.(C) 

~- F. lL eMureii 28S ceesiies- 
M.Sc.D.(Boston), F.R.C.D.(C) 
A. S. Wainberg, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.), Cert. 
Perio.(Penn.), F.R.C.D. (C) 

Lecturers 

— E. Shore B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.), Cert. Perio- 

(Tufts) 


D.D.S.(McG.), 


(Detroit), 


M. Stutman, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.), 
M.Sc.D.(Boston) 
Demonstrators 

F. Fagan, B.Sc.,D.D.S.(McG.), Dip. Perio- 
(Tor.) 

- A. Shuster, B.Sc.,D.D.S.(McG.), Cert. Per- 
io.(Temple) 

— M. Werbitt, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.), M.Sc.D. 
(Boston) 


First Year (590-118P) 


Introductory lectures are presented, related to oral 
hygiene procedures and the role of the basic sci- 
ences 


Second Year (590-218P) 


Basic lecture series and introduction to clinical 
experience; laboratory exercises integrating teach- 
ing with other departments of the Restorative Divi- 
sion 


Third Year (590-318P) 


Concentrated lecture series involving all aspects of 
recognition, diagnosis, prognosis, treatment plan- 
ning and specifics of therapy; weekly seminars 
reviewing the literature and specific subjects are 
also presented by the students. Clinical periods are 
held weekly as well as periods in which Junior stu- 
dents assist their Senior partners in seminars and 
clinics. 


Fourth Year (590-418P) 


Lectures and seminars stress the relation of the bio- 
logical sciences to periodontal conditions. More 
advanced forms of periodontal therapy are under- 
taken in conjunction with a  multi-disciplinary 
approach to overall therapy; seminars on treatment 
planning are held weekly with other disciplines. 
Demonstrators are present or available in all clinics 
in addition to the specific Periodontics clinics. (Texts 
~ A Manual of the Department is presented which 
covers all aspects of the course; Goldman & Cohen, 
Periodontal Therapy, 5th. ed., Glickman, Clinical 
Periodontology, 4th ed; Grant, Stern & Everett, 
Orban's Periodontics, 4th ed.; Ramfjord & Ash: 
Occlusion, 2nd ed.; Reference — J. G. Jones Physio- 
ee Role of Dental Occlusion in the Masia 


6.17 FIXED PROSTHODONTICS 


Professor 
— H. Rosen, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.), F.1C.D., 
F.A.C.D. 
Associate Professors 
Ban oad D Townsend, B.96.(0°8.C;), 
D.D.S.(McG.), M.S.D.(Wash.) (Chairman) 
—- R. G. Jones, B.A., D.D.S.(McG.), M.S.D.(In- 
diana), F.R.C.D.(C) 
). Kepron, B.Sc.(Man.), D.D.S.(McG.) 
Sc.(Mich.), F.R.C.D.(C) 
Assistant Professors 


- J. V. Blomfield, B.D.Sc.(Melbourne) 
D.D.S.(McG.), M.Sc.(London), Dip. Pros. 
(Rest.Dip.)(McG.) 

- J R Fong Chong B.Sc.(St... F.X%); 
D.D.S.(McG.) 

— J.M. Gourley, B.Sc., Ph.D.(Nott.), 
).D S (McG ) 

— EE. Ostro, B.Sc.(SirG. Wms.), D.D.S.(McG.) 
H. Ptack, D.D.S.(McG.), Cert. (Ill 
A. G. Pullinger, B.D.S.(Lond.), D.D.S, 


M.Sc(McG.) 
Lecturers 
= J.D. Fenwick, B.S 
S. M. Kennedy 
ton) 
— M. Pinchuk, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.), Cert. Pros 
(Boston) 
M. D. Shizgal, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.) 
~ 1. Skurnik, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.) 
Demonstrators 
A. Androutsos, D.S.(Athens), D.D.S. (McG.) 
J. Bartos, M.U.Dr.(Purzyrije), D.M.D.(Ala- 
ama), M.Sc.(McG.) 
). V. Bridger, B.Sc.(Bishop’s), D.D.S.(McG.) 
—. P.. Vv. Goldberg, 8:S¢ D.D.S.(McG.), 
M.S.D.(Wash.) 
J. M. Little, B.A.(Loyola), D.D.S.(McG.) 
- “4 Stutman, 8.Sc:— “DDS (Megs) 
M.Sc.D.(Boston) 
- ). Taylor, 0.D.S.(McG 
Visiting Lecturers 
— J. Aufreiter, M.D.(Vie 


Sc. (Bos- 


1a), F.R.C.P.(C) 


L. P. Lemay Ott.), D.D.S.(Montr.) 
S.(Mich.) 
Consultant 
R.T. Lamb, B.S«¢ D.D.S.(McG.), F.1.C.D 
F.A.C.D 
Demonstrators in Dental Technology 
— |. Blumberger, C.D.T 


A.E. Pickard, C.D.T 
— A. Woo,C.D.1T 


First Year (590-121P) 
Second Year (590-221P) 
Third Year (590-321P) 
Fourth Year (590-421P) 


In the pre-clinical years the student Is ntroduced to 


indirect restorative procedures by lecture series, lit- 
erature reviews and laboratory projects 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


In the clinical years, Fixed Prosthodontic proce- 
dures are performed within the overall treatment of 
Clinical patients. Lectures, seminars, and references 
from the periodic literature complement clinical 
experience to increase the knowledge and under- 
standing of Fixed Prosthodontics. (Reference texts — 
Bassett, Ingraham and Koser, An Atlas of Cast Gold 
Procedure, West Orange County, California; Baum, 
Advanced Restorative Dentistry, Saunders; Craig 
and Peyton, Restorative Dental Materials, 5ed. 
Mosby; Johnston, Mumford and Dykema, Modern 
Practice in Dental Ceramics, Saunders; Johnston, 
Phillips and Dykema, Modern Practice in Crown and 
Bridge Prosthodontics, 3rd ed., Saunders; Kornfeld, 
Mouth Rehabilitation, Vol. |-and ll, Mosby; Shilling- 
burg, Hobo and Fisher, Preparations for Cast Gold 
Restorations, Quintessence; Skinner and Phillips, 
The Science of Dental Materials, 7th ed., Saunders; 
Tylman, Theory and Practice of Crown and Fixed 
Partial Prosthodontics, 6th.ed., Mosby; Wilson and 
Practical Crown and Bridge Preparations, 


6.18 REMOVABLE 
PROSTHODONTIC 


Associate Professors 
N. Dibai, D.D.S.(Tehran), M.S.(Ohio)(Acting 
Chairman) 
D.W. Henry, B.A.(Bishop’s), D.D.S(McG.), 
PCD 

Assistant Professors 

— JF. Giacomelli,B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.) 

J.M. Gourley, B.Sc., Ph.D.(Nott.) 
P.C. Staples, D.D.S.(McG_), F.1-C.D 

Lecturers 
W. Kowal, B.A., D.D.S.(McG.) 
G. Poznak, B.Sc.(Sir G. Wms.), D.D.S. 
(McG.) 

Demonstrators 
D.S. Ahn, D.D.S.(Soeul), D.0.S., Dip. Pros. 
(Rest. Dent.)(McG.) 
R. G. Fletcher, B.A., B.Sc.(Sir G. Wms.), 
D.D.S.(McG.) 
,. Galperin, D.M.D.(Istanbul), Cert.(N.Y.) 
S. Homayun, D.M.D. (Istanbul), D.D.S. 
(McG.) 
G. Konanec, D.D.S.(McG.) 
H. Konieczna, D.D.S. Ph.D. (Poland), D.D.S. 
(McG.) 
N. Miller, B.Sc., D.D.S.(MeG.) 

Demonstrator in Dental Technology 
|. Blumberger, C.D.1 


Second Year (590-220P) 
Third Year (590-320P) 
Fourth Year (590-420P) 


In the pre-clinical year (2nd year) the students 
receive the basic theoretical and laboratory instruc- 
tion related to complete and removable partial den- 
tures 
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In the clinical years (3rd and 4th years) the stu- 
dents are introduced to the clinical and theoretical 
aspects of complete and removable partial dentures 
which involve the examination, diagnosis, treatment 
planning, construction and maintenance of the soft 
tissues and the abutment teeth. (Texts — Boucher, 
Hickey and Zarb, Prosthodontic Treatment for Eden- 
tulous Patients Mosby; Sharry, Complete Denture 
Prosthodontics; McGraw-Hill; Ellinger, Royson, 
Terry and Rahn, Synopsis of Complete Dentures, 
Lea & Febiger; Hartwell, Jr., Syllabus of Complete 
Dentures, Lea and Febiger; Boucher, Current Clini- 
cal Dental Terminology, Brewer and Morrow, Over- 
dentures, Mosby; McCracken's Removable Partial 
Prosthodontics: Mosby; Miller, Removable Partial 
Prosthodontics: Willams & Wilkins; Dykema, Cun- 
ningham and Johnston, Modern Practice in Remov- 
able Partial Prosthodontics: Saunders; Applegate, 
Partial Denture Construction: Mosby.) 


DIVISION OF SURGERY AND 
ORAL MEDICINE 


6.19 ANXIETY AND PAIN 
CONTROL 


Professor 
—- kK. C. Bentley, D.D.S., M.D., C.M.(McG.), 
Cert. Oral Surg. (N.Y.U.-Bellevue), F.1.C.D., 
F.A.C.D. (Chairman) 
Assistant Professors 
— GA. Browne, B.Sc., B.D.S.(Otago), M.Sc 
(McG.) 
eee) =o.  ohapiro, B.A., 0.D7S.(MeG.), 
M.S.(lowa) 
Guest Lecturers 
— M. Dunkley, M.B., B.Ch.(Wales), F.R.C.P.(C), 
G.S.P.Q. (Anaesth.), F.A.C.A., D.A.B.A. 
J.R. Hewson, B.Sc., M.Sc., M.D.C.M.(McG.), 
F.R.C.P.(C) 
T. McCaughey, M.B., B.Ch.(Ireland), 
F.R.C.P.(C), C.S.P.Q. (Anaesth.) 
A. Surkis, B.A., B.Ph., M.A., Ph.D.(Montr.) 


‘Second Year (590-224P) 


An understanding of the complex nature of prob- 
lems pertaining to anxiety and pain control is pro- 
vided, and students are made aware that the use of 
drugs is only one means by which pain and anxiety 
can be controlled. 

Anaesthetic drugs and solutions, the evaluation of 
new drugs and techniques, with a review of related 
anatomy are discussed. Demonstrations and clini- 
cal experience are provided 


Third Year (590-324P) 


General principles and the physiology of general 
anaesthesia with emphasis on factors of safety and 
the suitability of the agent used are discussed. Co- 
operation with the anaesthetist under hospital or 
office conditions and emergency resuscitative 
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measures are stressed. (Texts — fiver and Bote 
goyne, Conduction, Infiltration and General 
Anaesthesia in Dentistry; Archer, Dental Anaesthe- 
sia; Monheim, Local Anaesthesia and Pain Control 
in Dental Practice; Howe, Whitehead, Local 
Anaesthesia in Dentistry) 


6.20 ANATOMY 


Professors 
—  Y. Clermont, B.Sc.(Monitr.), Ph.D. (McG) 
(Chairman) 
C.P. Leblond, M.D.(Paris), Ph.D.(Montr.), 
D.Sc.(Sorbonne) 
- D.@. Osmond, B.Sc., M.B-Ch.B., 
D.Sc.(Brist.) 
Associate Professor 
— NJ. Nadler, M.D.C.M., Ph.D.(McG.) 
-— H. Warshawsky, B.Sc.(Sir G. Wms.), M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(McG.) 
Assistant Professors 
— JR. Brawer, B.S.(Tufts), Ph.D.(Harv.) 
- —. Daniels, B.Sc.(S.Africa), M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(Man.) 
M. F. Lalli, M.A.(Bowling Green), Ph.D. 
(McG.) 
H. J. Monié, B.Sce.(St.Edward’s), M.Sc. 
(Ore.State), Ph.D.(Wash.) 
C.E. Smith, D.D.S., Ph.D.(McG_) 
— M. Weinstock, D.D.S. (Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
Lecturer 
= W.C. Lim, B.A. (Wellesley), M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(U.B.C.) 


GROSS ANATOMY 
First Year (3 terms) (504-111P) 


The structure of the human body is studied by: 

1) lectures and laboratory prosections of the mus- 
culo-skeletal and neuro-vascular systems in the 
upper limb and the visceral systems (circulatory, 
respiratory, digestive and reproductive systems) in 
the trunk; 

2) a detailed dissection of the head and neck, 
emphasizing regional anatomy of special dental 
interest. (Texts — W. H. Hollinshead, Textbook of 
Anatomy, 3rd ed., Harper and Row, 1974; del 
Aiken, G. Causey, J. Joseph and J.Z. Young, A 
Manual of Human Anatomy, Vol. ll, Head and Neck, 
3rd ed. Churchi: Livingstone, 1976; J.C.B. Grant, An 
Atlas of Anatomy, 6th ed.: Williams and Wilkins, 
1972: S.M. Friedman, Visual Anatomy, Vol. 1, Head 
and Neck, 1st. ed.: Harper and Row, 1970) 


HISTOLOGY 
First Year (504-112P) 


A study by means of microscopes (light and elec- 
tron microscopes) of the cells and tissues that com- 
pose the various parts or organs of the human body. 
(Texts — A.W. Ham, Histology, 7th ed.: Lippincott, 
1974; W. Bloom and D.W. Fawcett, A Text- ig A 
Hise 10th ed.: Saunders, 1975). 


ORAL HISTOLOGY AND EMBRYOLOGY 
First Year (504-117P) 


A microscopic study of the development of the teeth 
and their supporting structures, and of the adult oral 
tissues through their life cycle. (Text — D.V. Prov 
enza, Fundamentsis of Oral Histology and Embryol- 
ogy; Lippincott, 1972; E.J. Reith and M.H. Ross, 
Atlas of Descriptive Histology, 2nd ed., Harper and 
Row) 


6.21 BIOCHEMISTRY 


Professors 
A.F Graham, B.A.Sc M.A.Sc.(Tor.) 
Ph.D.(Edin.) (Chairman) 

E. A. Hosein, B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (McG.) 


(Course Coordinator) 


First Year (507-113P) 


An outline of the general subject of biochemistry 
with a more special knowledge of such aspects 
which relate particularly to the science and practice 
of dentistry. Two to four lectures and one laboratory 
per week. (Texts — White, Handler and Smith, Princ 
ples of Biochemistry, Sth , McGraw Hill; E.P. Laz 
zari, Dental Chemistry; | 


ea and Febiger.) 


6.22 DIAGNOSIS, ORAL 


Associate Professor 
- 7.P. McCrory, B.A., B.Sc. (Sir G: Wms.) 


D.D.S.(McG.), M.S(Georgetown) (Chair 
man) 
Assistant Professor 
R. P. Langlais, B.A.(Loyola), D.D.S.(McG.), 
M.S.D.(Indiana) 
— RF. Scholes, B.D.Sc.(Queensland) 


Lecturers 
7B. Nyeste, B.S¢ 


- A. F. Sonin, B.S« 
Demonstrators 
— A.Closner, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.) 
Guest Lecturer 
R.B. J. Dorion, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.) 


Third Year (590-328P) 


The course provides a method of approach to the 
diagnosis of disease. The student is taught the prin 
ciples as well as the procedures involved in con 
ducting a patient interview, performing a clinical 
examination, observing and d ribing deviations 
from normal, and formulating a diagnosis. With this 
knowledge, and that acquired previously about the 
mechanisms of disease, the student is then able to 
devise a rational treatment plan for the patient. Indi 
vidual clinical instruction augments the lectures 

The course also provides an introduction to 
Forensic Dentistry. This includes malpractice and 
negligence lawsuits, evaluation of traumatic injuries, 
insurance and /or compensation claims, as well as 
identification. (Text - Kerr, Ash, Millard, Oral Diag- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


nosis, Mosby; Bhaskar, Synopsis or Oral Pathology, 
Mosby; Mitchell, Standish and Fast, Ora! Diagnosi 
s/Oral Medicine, Lea and Febiger: Wood and Goaz, 
Differential Diagnosis of Oral Lesions, Mosby) 


6.23 MEDICINE 


Lecturer 
Lorne Cassidy, B.A.(Loyola), M.D.(Ott.) 
(Course Director) 


First Year (526-113P) 


This course comprises a series of introductory lec- 
tures to the course in Medicine which will be given 
subsequently in the clinical years 


Associate Professors 
JL. McCallum, B.A., M.D..C.M.(McG,), 

F.R.C.P.(C), F.A.C.S. (Chairman) 

Assistant Professors 
J.L. Hutchison, B.Sc., —M.D.,C.M(McG.), 
F;-R.C.P.(G), F:A.GP 
G. Joroh, B.A.(Loyola), M.D..C.M. (McG.) 

Lecturers 
K Cantor, B.Se 
F.R.C.P.(C) 
R. LaFleur M.D.(Ott.) 
O. Schlapner, M.D.(Qu.) 


M.D.C.M.(MeG.); 


Third Year (526-313P) 


A review of the principles of medicine with particular 
attention to the relationship of good prenatal care 
and proper nutrition during infancy and childhood to 
dentition and the subsequent health of teeth and 
gums; oral manifestations of systemic disease and 
the importance of oral health in the successful treat- 
ment of certain medical conditions; medical compli- 
cations of dental surgery and their prophylaxis 


6.24 MICROBIOLOGY AND 
IMMUNOLOGY 


Professors 
9.1. Vas, M.D., Ph.D.(Bud.) (Chairman) 
J. de Vries, B.A.(Dal.j), M.D.. C.M 
(McG.)(Course Coordinator) 


Second Year (528-213P) 


Elementary dental bacteriology and immunology 
(42 hours of lectures.) (Text — Oral Microbiology; 
W.A. Noite, 2nd ed.: Mosby) 


6.25 PATHOLOGY, GENERAL 
Professors 
— _R.H. More, M.D. (Tor.), F.R.S.C. (Chairman) 
Associate Professor 
-  7.P. McCrory, B.A... B.Sc.(Sir G. Wms:), 
D.D.S.(McG.), M.S. (Georgetown) 
Assistant Professor 
G. Berry, B.A., B.Sc.(St. F-X.), M.D.(Dal.) 
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FACULTY OF DENTISTRY 


Second Year (546-216P) 


A course in general pathology principles and pro- 
cesses with an immediate correlation to and integra- 
tion of oral pathology 


6.26 PATHOLOGY, ORAL 


Associate Professor 


=— 7. P. McCrory, B.A., B.Sc.(Sir G. Wms.) 
D.D.S.(McG.), M.S.(Georgetown, (Chair 
man) 
Assistant Professor 
— R.P. Langlais, B.A.(Loyola), D.D.S.(McG.), 


M.S.D.(Indiana) 


Second Year (590-217P) 


This course is closely integrated with the course in 
Pathology. It attempts to correlate the principles 
presented in general pathology with the signs and 
symptoms of oral disease. It deals with the nature of 
disease affecting the oral regions, through study of 
their causes, processes and effects, together with 
the associated alterations of oral structure and func- 
tion. Clinical sessions complement the lectures. The 
objective is to present the oral pathology necessary 
for quality care by the general practitioner 

In the second half of the year, clinical sessions 
are used to complement the lectures. These ses- 
sions are spent in the diagnosis areas of the dental 
department of the three main McGill teaching hospi- 
tals, examining and discussing patients who pre- 
sent with a variety of oral and systemic diseases 
(Texts — Shafer, Hine and Levy, Oral Pathology, 
Saunders; Color Atlas of Oral Pathology: Lippincott; 
J.D. Spouge, Oral Pathology: Mosby.) 


6.27 PHARMACOLOGY AND 
THERAPEUTICS 


Professors 
— J. R. Ruedy, M.D., C.M.(Qu.), F.R.C-P.(C), 
(Chairman) 
— J. Lowenthal, B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D.(Montr.) 
—- B.G,Benfey, M.D.(Hamburg) 
Associate Professors 
—  8.Collier, B.Sc., Ph.D.(Leeds) 
— N. R. Eade, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Sask.), 
D.Phil.(Oxon.) 
— A. Tenenhouse, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.D., 
C.M.(McG.) 
Assistant Professors 
— 8B. Esplin, M.D.(Warsaw) 
- M.S. Yong, B.Sc.(Taiwan), M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(Alta.) 


Second Year (549-219P) 


A course of 41 lectures, given twice weekly, con- 
cerned with the basic principles of the actions of 
drugs and applied therapeutics where indicated 
(Texts — Andres Goth, Medical Pharmacology; 
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Goodman and Gilman, The Pharmacological Basis 
of Therapeutics, 4th ed.) 


6.28 PHARMACOLOGY AND 
THERAPEUTICS, 
DENTAL 


Professors 
K.C. Bentley, D.D.S., M.D., C.M. (McG), 
Cert. Oral Surg.(N.Y.U.-Bellevue), F.1.C.D., 
F.A.C.D 
— JA. de Vries, B.A.(Dal.),M.D.,C.M.(McG.) 
Associate Professor 
— Wo “Stamm, DD S4Aa > Deeg 
M.Sc.D.(Tor.) 
Assistant Professor 
- G.A. Browne, B.Sc., 
M.Sc.(McG.) 
Guest Lecturer 
- §.0. Freedman, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. (McG), 
ERC PAC). F.AG.Ps ER SG 
-~ J. L. Hutchison, B.Sc., M.D., C.M.(McG.,), 
FRCPC), FACP 
— J.R. Ruedy, M.D., C.M.(Qu.), F.R.C.P.(C) 


B.D.S.(Otago), 


Third Year (590-319P) 


A study of those drugs that have special application 
to dental practice is presented by means of lectures. 
Lectures and seminars reviewing various patholog}- 
cal conditions and possible therapy. (Texts — A.D.A. 
Accepted Dental Remedies 1968; Sutherland, A 
Synopsis of Pharmacology; Compendium of Phar- 
maceuticals and Specialties, 9th ed. 1974.) 


6.29 PHYSIOLOGY 


Professor 
J. Milic-Emili, M.D.(Milan)(Chairman) 
Associate Professor 
P.B. Noble, B.Sc.(Edin.), Ph.D.(W. Ont.) 
(Course Coordinator) 


First Year (552-116P) 


Selected topics in areas of human physiology of 
particular significance for dental practice. These will 
include the more detailed study of aspects of blood, 
the cardiovascular, respiratory, digestive, endocri- 
nological and central nervous systems (3 hours of 
lectures and/or laboratory periods per week). Text- 
book — No text specified. Recommended reading 
lists will be provided for each of the subjects stud- 
ied 


t is recommended that students take a general 
course in physiology (e.g. Physiology 211D at 
McGill, or a similar “‘college course"’ in Physiology) 
during their pre-dental studies 
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6.30 RADIOLOGY 


Associate Professor 
—  .P. McCrory, B.A., B.Sc. (Sir G. Wms.), 
D.D.S.(McG.), M.S.(Georgetown) (Chair- 
man) 
Professor 
- K. C. Bentley, D.D.S., M.D., C.M.(McG.) 
F.1.C.D., F.A.C.D 
Assistant Professors 
- R. P. Langlais, B.A.(Loyola), D.D.S.(McG.), 
M.S.D.(Indiana) 
Lecturers 
- 2Z.B. Nyeste, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.) 
- AF. Sonin, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.) 
Demonstrators 
~ A. Closner, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG.) 


Second Year (590-222P) 


In the second semester this course instructs the stu- 
dent in the fundamentals of radiography, and the 
basics in taking and processing radiographs. Clini- 
cal experience supplements the lectures 


Third Year (590-322P) 


Advanced instruction and additional experience is 
provided in technique and interpretation. (Texts - 
Stafne, Oral Roentgenographic Diagnosis, Saun- 
ders; Wuehrmann and Manson-Hing, Dental 
Radiology, Mosby.) 


6.31 SURGERY, ORAL 


Professor 
K. C. Bentley, D.D.S., M.D., C.M.(McG.), 
Cert. Oral Surg.(N.Y.U.-Bellevue), F.1.C.D., 
F.A.C.D.(Chairman) 
Associate Professors 
— J.J. McCarthy, B.Sc.(St.F.X.),D.D.S. (McG.), 
Dip. Oral Surgery(Penn.), F.R.C.D.(C), 
F.1.C.D 
—- EP. Millar, D.D.S.(McG.), Dip. Oral Surgery 
(Penn.), F.R.C.D.(C), F.L.C.D 


Assistant Professors 
—- G.A. Browne, B.Sc., B.D.S. (Otago), 
M.Sc.(McG.) 
— GL.Freedman, D.D.S. (McG.), M.S.D.(Wis.), 
F.R.C.D.(C) 
— RF. Scholes, B.D.Sc.(Queensland) 
=| -£,.--Slapcoff,..8:Sc., -D.DiS.(McG,); 
F.R.C.D.(C) 
= ):S. Shapiro, B.A., D.0.S.(MceG:); 
M.S.(lowa) 
Demonstrator 


— J. Sherman, D.D.S.(McG.) 


Third Year (590-323P) 
Fourth Year (590-423P) 


These courses are designed to help the student 
develop a foundation of professional knowledge 
coupled with surgical skills to enable him/her to 
diagnose and manage competently the oral 


COURSES OFFERED IN THE FACULTY OF GRADUATE STUDIES AND RESEARCH 


surgery problems related to the practice of 
general dentistry. The student is also expected to 
acquire an academic appreciation of the 
advanced field of oral surgery, which involves the 
diagnosis, treatment, prescribing for and operating 
upon any disease, injury, malformation or 
deficiency of the human jaws or associated 
structures. (Texts and Reference Books - Thoma, 
Oral Surgery, Archer, Oral Surgery; Nevin and 
Bourgoyne, Conduction, Infiltration and General 
Anaesthesia in Dentistry; Rowe and_ Killey, 
Fractures of the Facial Skeleton;: Kazanjian and 
Converse, The Surgical Treatment of Facial 
Injuries; Schwartz, Disorders of the Temporoman- 
dibular Joint; H.G. Clark, Practical Oral Surgery; 
G.L. Howe, The Extraction of Teeth; G. O. Kruger, 
Text-book of Oral Surgery; Killey and Kay, Benign 
Cystic Lesions of the Jaws) 


7 COURSES OFFERED IN 
THE FACULTY OF 
GRADUATE STUDIES 

AND RESEARCH 


All student students who are registered in Graduate 
Programs in the Faculty of Dentistry, McGill Univer- 
sity, and who are not already registered with the 
Order, must register with the Order of Dentists of 
Québec. This registration fee is $25.00. Further 
information may be obtained from the Registrar of 
the Order of Dentists of Québec, 801° Sherbrooke 
Street East, Montreal, PQ H2L 1K4 


7.1 MASTER OF SCIENCE IN 
PROSTHODONTICS (RES- 
TORATIVE DENTISTRY) 


Professor 
H. Rosen, B.Sc., D.D.S.(McG:), F.I.C.D., 
F.A.C.D.(Director) 
Associate Professors 
— —N. Dibai, D.D.S.(Tehran), M.S.(Ohio) 
- RF. Harvey, D.D.S.(McG.), F.R.C.D.(C), 
F.A.C.D., F..C.D 
— D.W. Henry, B.A. (Bishop's), D.D.S.(McG.), 
4 OPEB 
— R.G. Jones, B.A., D-D.S.(McG.), M.S.D.{Indi- 
ana), F-R.C.D.(G) 
- D. Kepron, B.Sc.(Man.), D.D:S.(McG.), 
M.Sc.(Mich.), F.R.C.D.(C) 
- B.Sedlezky, B.Sc. D.D.S.(McG.), F.1.C.D. 
- J. D. Townsend, B.Sc.(U.B.C.), D.D.S. 
(McG.), M.S.D.(Wash.) 
Lecturer 
— J. Valiquette, D.D.S., (Montr.), F-R.C.D.(C) 
Members of the Departments of Endodontics, Oper- 
ative Dentistry, Oral Surgery, Orthodontics, 
Pathology and Diagnosis, Periodontics, 
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Pharmacology and Therapeutics, Fixed and 
Removable Prosthodontics 


Admission is restricted to candidates who hold 
a D.D.S. or equivalent degree with good standing 
from an approved institution. Preference will be 
given to those applicants who have been in 
general practice or rotating internships for at least 
one year. Disciplines involved are: Advanced 
Operative Dentistry, Fixed Prosthodontics, Maxillo- 
facial Prosthesis, Removable Prosthodontics as 
well as supportive and allied clinical sciences. The 
course will consist of didactic lectures, case 
presentation seminars, treatment of clinical cases 
under supervision, reports on clinical cases, 
teaching assistantship, selected office visits 
Candidates will be required to attend pertinent 
basic science lectures. A research project must 
begin by the end of the first year and continue 
through the second year resulting in a Master's 
thesis upon completion of the program 


Duration: At least twenty-six months. beginning 
July 1. 


One candidate is accepted each year. 


$570.00 for the first year 
$285.00 for the second year 


$150.00 


Information for financial support may be obtained 
by writing to the Director of the course. 


7.2 MASTER OF SCIENCE 
(ORAL SURGERY) 


Professors 
— K. C. Bentley, D.D.S., M.D., C.M.(McG.), 
Cert. Oral Surg.(N.Y.U.-Bellevue), F.I.C.D., 
F.A.C.D.(Director) 
Associate Professors 
— J. J. McGarthy, B.Sc.(St. F.X.), D.D.S. 
(McG.), F.R.C.D.(C), F.1.C.D. 
- EP. Millar, D.D.S. (McG), F.R.C.D.(C), 
F.1.C.D. 
Assistant Professors 
- GA. Browne, B.Sc., B.D.S.(Otago), 
M.Sc.(McG.) 
- G. L. Freedman, D.D.S.(McG.), M.S.D 
(Wash.), F.R.C.D.(C) 
— D. S. Shapiro, B.A., D.D.S.(McG.), 
M.S.(lowa) 


Tuition (Approximate): 


Equipment Rental: 


A residency training program in Oral Surgery has 
been developed to provide students with a compre- 
hensive background for the practice of Oral Surgery 
as a specialty. 


During the three years of the program the candi- 
date will serve as a first year resident, second year 
resident and third year resident. During this time 


he/she will be given increasing responsibility for the 
care of in-patients and out-patients, as well as being 
required to fulfill certain basic science courses and 
other assignments. Candidates for this program 
must possess a D.D.S. or D.M.D. degree or its 
equivalent, and be acceptable to the Order of Den- 
tists of Québec as a training candidate in a hospital. 
A research project must be commenced in the sec- 
ond year of the program and continued throughout 
the third year, followed by a Master's thesis 


Duration: Three academic years commencing 
July 4 


Further information may be obtained by writing to 
Dr. K. C. Bentley, Dental Surgeon-in-Chief, Montreal 
General Hospital, Montreal, PQ. H3G 1A4. 


The program is open to one candidate per year 


Tuition (approximate): 
$570.00 for each of the first two years 
$285.00 for each additional year 


Information for financial support for these courses 
may be obtained by writing to the Director of the 
course 


8 CONTINUING DENTAL 
EDUCATION 


Associate Professor 
J. W. Stamm, D.D.S.(Alta.), D.D.P.H., 
M.Sc.D.(Tor.) (Coordinator) 


CREDIT COURSES 


At periodic intervals, the Faculty, along with other 
established bodies in the health field, sponsors 
courses in Continuing Dental Education which are 
recognized for Continuing Dental Education credits 
by dental licensing bodies 

Generally the Faculty offers a series of limited 
enrolment courses in various clinical and basic sci- 
ences related to dentistry. In most cases, the 
courses are designed to meet the needs of the gen- 
eral practitioner, to keep him/her abreast of current 
concepts and practices and to make him/her aware 
of recent advances in dental science. 


Enquiries should be directed to: 


Co-ordinator of Continuing Education 
Division of Community Dentistry 
Faculty of Dentistry 

McGill University 

3640 University Street, 

Montreal, PQ H3A 2B2 


Administrative Officers. 

Admission Procedures and Requirements .. 
Advanced Standing, Entrance to 
Anatomy, Gross.. 

Anxiety and Pain Control 

Applied Sciences 

Athletics... 

Behavioural Science 

Biochemistry 

Bookstore 

Chaplaincy Service 

Clinical Facilities 

Continuing Dental Education 

Raerauturn 
Dean of Students 
Degree Program 
Dental Anatomy & Applie 
Dental Anatomy 
Dental Internships 
Dental Materials 
Dental Officer Training Plan 
Diagnosis, Oral 
Endodontics 

pidemiology & Dental Health Care 
Equipment Supplies & Rentals 
Examinations, Regulations concerning 
Extra curricular Activities 
Fees 
General Information 
Growth & Development in Children 
Graduate Programs 
Graduation Fee.. 
Health Service .. 
tistology . 
History, University; Fac ulty of Dentistry 
History of the Dental Profession 
Housing for Married Students 
nstruments 

nternship & Residency Programs 
Jurisprudence, Dental 
_anguage Requirement for Professions 
Library 


d Sciences 


Medals & Prizes.............. 


MEGIGHIG?. \s\.. scabs ee. cee es 


Microbiology & immunology ; 
National Dental Examining Board of Canada.. 
National Dental Examining Board of U.S.A. 
Nutrition 
Occlusion : 
Off-Campus Housing Service 
Operative Dentistry 
Oral Histology & Embryology 
Orthodontics 
Paedodontics 
-athology, General 
-athology, Oral 
-eriodontology .. 
Pharmacology & Therapeutics 
Pharmacology & Therapeutics, Dental 
-hysiology 
Practice Administration 
-reventive Dentistry 
Professional Practice 
°?rosthodontics, Fixed 
Prosthodontics, Removable 
-rovincial Requirements 
Qualifications for the Degree 
Radiology 
Registration 
Regulations Governing Examinations & 
Advancement 
3esidence Accommodation... 
Scholarships Bursaries & Loans 
Statistics 
Student Aid and Foreign Student Adviser 
Office 
Stude nt Counselling Service 
Students, Dean of 
Student Interns 
Student Orchestra 
Student Placement 
Student Services 
Surgery, Oral 
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changes without prior notice to the information 
contained in this publication, including the 

alteration of various fees, schedules and the 2 
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CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1977-78 


May 9, Monday to 
June 17, Friday 


July 4, Monday to 
August 12, Friday 


August 8, Monday to 
August 18, Thursday 


Sept 2, Friday 
Sept 5, Monday 
Sept. 6, Tuesday 


Sept 7, Wednesday 


Sept 9, Friday 


Sept 12, Monday 


Sept 16, Friday 
Sept 30, Friday 
Oct 10, Monday 
Oct 14, Friday 
Oct 28, Friday 
Nov 25, Friday 
Dec 9, Friday 
Dec 12, Monday 
Dec 15, Thursday 
Dec 16, Friday 


1977 

Summer Session — Part | 
Summer Session — Part Il 
Supplemental Examinations 


Pre-Registration Counselling, U2 and U3 students 
Labour Day 


Registration in Diploma Programs in Education 
A-K 1-3 p.m. L-Z 3-5 p.m. 
Pre-Registration Counselling, U1 students (A-K) 


Registration in Graduate Programs begins 
Course Counselling, U1 students (A-K) 
Pre-Registration Counselling, U1 students (L-Z) 


B, Ed Registration: — 
Returning U2-U3 A-K 8.30 — 10.30 a.m. 
L-Z 10.30 - 12.30 p.m. 


New students A-K 1-3 p.m. 
L-Z 3-5 p.m. 


Lectures begin B.Ed, Diploma Programs 
& Graduate Programs. 


Last day to complete Graduate registration 

Last day for course changes B.Ed & Diploma Programs 
Thanksgiving Day 

Deadline for withdrawing from ‘‘A”’ courses 

Last day for course changes in Graduate Programs 
Deadline for withdrawing from “‘D"’ courses 

B.Ed. and Graduate Programs end. 

Class tests in B.Ed. ‘D’ courses begin. 

Lectures end in Diploma programs 


Class tests in Diploma program in ‘D’ courses 
Last day class tests in B.Ed. ‘D’ courses. 


Jan 3, Tuesday to 
Jan 13, Friday 


Jan 9, Monday 
Jan 13, Friday 
Jan 16, Monday 
Jan 27, Friday 


Feb 10, Friday and 
Feb 11, Saturday 


Feb 17, Friday 


March 24, Friday to 
March 27, Monday (inclusive) 


April 14, Friday 


April 17, Monday to 
May 5, Friday 


April 21, Friday 
April 24, Monday 


May 5, Friday 


May 15, Monday 


May 22, Monday 


June 6-7, Tuesday and Wednesday 


1978 


Examinations in ‘‘A’”’ courses 
B.Ed program 


Diploma programs resume 

January Registration for new B.Ed students 
Lectures resume in B.Ed & Graduate programs 
Last day for ‘‘B’’ course changes 


Mid-term holiday 


Deadline for withdrawing from “‘B’’ courses 


Easter — no lectures 


Lectures end — B.Ed & Graduate programs 


Final examinations in ‘‘B"’ & ‘‘D” courses 


Lectures end in Diploma programs 


All reports on theses for Spring Convocation 
must be returned to Thesis Office 


Non-Thesis forms for Spring Convocation 
must be returned to Thesis Office 


Last day for holding Doctoral Orals for 
Spring Convocation 


Victoria Day 


Convocations 


1 STAFF 


1.1. ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


UNIVERSITY 


ROBERT E. BELL, C.C., B.A. M.A.(U.B.C.), 
Ph.D.(McG.), D.Sc.(U.N.B., Laval, Montr.) 
LL.D.(Tor.), D.C.L.(Bishop's), F.R.S., F.R.S.C. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 


EIGIL PEDERSEN, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A.(McG.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Vice-Principal (Academic) 


LEO YAFFE, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Man.), Ph.D.(McG.), 
F.C.1.C., F:A.P.S.,, F.R.S.C 
Vice-Principal (Administration) 


ALLAN McCOLL, D.F.C., B.Com.(McG.), C.A. 
Vice-Principal (Finance) 


E.J. STANSBURY, M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Vice-Principal (Planning) 


W.F. HITSCHFELD, B.A. Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
F.R.(Met.S.) Vice-Principal (Research) 


L.E. LLOYD, B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Vice-Principal (Macdonald College) 


COLIN M. McDOUGALL, D.S.O., B.A.(McG.) 
Secretary-General 


JEAN-PAUL SCHULLER, B.A.(Ott.) Registrar 


PEGGY SHEPPARD, B.Ed.(McG.), B.A<(Sir G. 
Wms.) Admissions Office, Director 


FACULTY ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


GEORGE E. FLOWER, B.A., M.A.(McG.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.), F.C.C.T., F.0.T.F. Dean of Faculty 


E. CRANDALL BOCKUS, 
M.A.(McG.) Associate Dean (Student Affairs) 


THE REV. JOHN P. HILTON, Lic.Th.(Montr.), 
M.A., (C.U.A.) Associate Dean (Academic) 


REAL BOULIANNE, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A.(Ott.), 
Ph.D.(McG.) Associate Dean (Extension) 
Director, College-Level Programs 


Instructional Staff* 


ADAMS, Dennis, B.A.(Calif.), M.S.(S. Cal.), 
Ph.D.(Wis.) Associate Professor 


AMORIGGI, Helen, B.Sc., M.A.(Rhode Island) 
Assistant Professor 


ASCROFT, Robert, B.F.A., Dip. in Art Ed.(Sir G. 
Wms.) Lecturer 


AULLS, Mark, B.S.(Ball State), M.Ed.(Indiana) 
Ed.D.(Georgia) Associate Professor 


*As of Jan. 1/77 


B.A.(Bishop's), 


STAFF 


BAIN, Morton J., B.A.(Mt. All.), M.Ed.(Vermont) 
Associate Professor, 
Chairman, Department of Education 
in Social Science 


BARNABE, Clermont, B.Péd.(Laval), L.Péd.(Montr.), 
Ph.D.(S.U.N.Y Buffalo) Associate Professor 


BENJAMIN, Audrey, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.) 
Assistant Professor 


BENNETT, Gordon J., Dip. R. Ed.(Reading), B.A.(Sir 
G.Wms.), M.Ed.(Boston) Associate Professor 


BERTHAULT, Faith H., B.A.(Lond.), M.A.(McG.) 
Assistant Professor 


BEWS, Mary, B.A.(Qu.) Associate Professor 


BIRCH, Lewis B., B.Sc., M.A.(Birm.), F.B.Ps.S. 
Macdonald Professor of Education, 


BOCKUS, Elton Crandall, B.A.(Bishop's) 
M.A.(McG.) Associate Professor 
Associate Dean (Student Affairs) 


BOULIANNE Réal, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A. (Ott.), 
Ph.D.(McG.) Associate Professor 
Associate Dean (Extension) 


BRADLEY Jon G., B.A.(McG.), M.A.(Sir G. Wms.) 
Assistant Professor 
Senior Adviser, P/T B.Ed. Program 


BURGESS, Donald A., B.Sc., M.A.(Durham) 
Associate Professor 


BURNS, Mildred L., B.Sc.(Neb.), Ph.D.(Stan.) 
Associate Professor 


BURPEE, Peter G., B.Sc., M.Ed.(McG.) 
Associate Professor 


BUTEAU, Magdelhayne, B.A., B.Ed., M.A., Lic. Sc. 
Soc. Lic. Ped.(Montr.), Ph.D.(McG.) Professor 


BUTLER-KISBER, Lynn, B.Ed., M.Ed.(McG.) 
Assistant Professor 


BUTT, Richard L., Cert. in Ed.(Brist.), B.Ed., M.Ed, 
(Sask.) Assistant Professor 


CARLEY, Moira T., B.A.(Manhattanville), M.Rel. 
Ed.(Notre Dame) Assistant Professor 


CARLMAN, Nancy, B.A.(Roch.), M.A.(Wesleyan) 
Assistant Professor 
Assistant Director of Student Teaching 


CARTWRIGHT, Glenn F., B.A(Sir G. Wms.), 
M.A.(McG.), Ph.D.(Alta.) Associate Professor, 
Faculty of Education and 

Centre for Learning and Development 


CHAMBERS, D. Wade, B.A.(Okla.), M.A., 
Ph.D.(Harv.) Honorary Assistant Professor 


CHOMAY, John, B.Sc.(P.E.)(McG.), M.A.(Minn.) 
Associate Professor 


COCCALIS, Nicholas G., M.A.(Aber.), B.Ed., M.Ed., 
Ph.D. (Alta.) Associate Professor 


—— 
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COOK, Donna L., B.S.(Frostburg), M.A., D.Ed.(W. 
Virginia) Assistant Professor 


COOK, Roger B., B.S.(Frostburg), M.M., Ph.D.(W. 
Virginia) Assistant Professor 


COOPER, June E., B.A.(Acad.), M.Ed.(Stetson) 
Assistant Professor 


CRAM, John M., B.A., B.Ed.(Alta.), M.Ed.(U.N.B.), 
Ed.D.(U.B.C.) Professor 


DEREVENSKY, Jeffrey, B.A(C.W.Post), M.A., 
Ph.D.(McG) Assistant Professor 


DIAS, Patrick, B.A. M.A., (Karachi), B.Ed., 
Ph.D.(Montr.) Associate Professor 
Chairman, Department of Education in English 


DOBBIE, Sarah, B.A.(McG.) 


DONALD, Janet, B.A., M.A.(W. Ont.), Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Assistant Professor, Faculty of Education 
and Centre for Learning and Development 


DUMONT, Florent, A.B.(Columbia College, N.Y.), 
M.S.(Southern Conn. College) Ed.D.(Mass.) 

Associate Professor 

Chairman, Department Counsellor Education 


EARLE, Richard, B.S.(S.U.N.Y.), M.S., Ph.D.(Syr.) 
Associate Professor 
Director, Reading Centre 


EDWARDS, Reginald, B.Sc.(Lond.), M.Ed.(Man.) 


Lecturer 


Professor 
EISEMON, Thomas O., B.A.(Hiram Coll.), M.A. 
Ph.D.(Wis.) Assistant Professor 


EMERY, Winston G., B.Ed., M.A.(McG.) 
Associate Professor 


EPSTEIN, Seymour, B.S.(Col.), B.H.L.(Jewish 
Theol. Sem.), M.A.(Brandeis) 

Assistant Professor, Faculty of Education 

and Jewish Studies Program 


FLOCH, Wolfgang J., B.A.(U.B.C.), M.Ed., 
Ed.D.(Tor.) Associate Professor 


FLOWER, George —., B.A., M.A.(McG.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.), F.C.C.T., F.0.T-F. 
Professor and Dean 


FRANCOEUR, Pearl, B.Sc.(Sir G. Wms.), M.Sc., 
M.Ed.(McG.) Associate Professor 


FRANCOEUR, Thomas A., B.A. Lic. Ped. D.Ed. 
(Montr.), M.A.(Ott.), Dipl. Past. Theol. (Lumen 
Vitae, Brussels) : Professor, 

Chairman, Department of Catholic Studies 


FRITH,May B., B.A.(Lond.), M.A.(Col.), M.A., 
Ph.D.(Mich.) Associate Professor 


GARBARINI, Maria G., B.A.(New Rochelle), 
B.Ed.(Mt. St. Vincent), M.Ed.(Boston Coll.) 


Lecturer © 


GARDNER, J. Robert, B.Ed.(McG.), M.Ed.(Boston) 
Assistant Professor 


GEIS, George L., B.A., M.A., Ph.D.(Col.) 
Associate Professor, Faculty of Education 
and Centre for Learning and Development 


GILLETT, Margaret, B.A., Dip. Ed.(Syd.), M.A.(Rus- 
sel Sage), Ed.D.(Col.) Professor 


GOUGEON, Helen Vasos, B.A., B.Ed.(Montr.), 


M.A. (Ott.) Assistant Professor 
GRADWELL, John B., B.A., M.A.(San Francisco 
State), Ph.D.(lowa) Associate Professor 


GREENE, Frank P., B.A., M.A., Ph.D.(Mich:) 
Professor 


GREENISEN, Michael C., B.S.(Ed.) (Northern Illi- 
nois), M.A., Ph.D.(Mich. State) 
Assistant Professor 


GROEN, Guy, B.A., M.A.(Tor.), Ph.D.(Stan.) 
Associate Professor 
Consultant, Centre for Medical Education 


HALL, C. Wayne., B.A., M.A.(Bishop's) 
Professor Emeritus 


HANRAHAN, James, B.A., B.Ed.(St.F.X.), 
M.A.(McG.), Ph.D.(Lond.) Assistant Professor 


HARLEY, John K., M.A.(St. Andrew's), Ed.M., 


Ed.D.(Harv.) Associate Professor 
HARRIS, Justine, B.A.(Swarthmore), M.Ed., 
Ed.D.(U.B.C.) Associate Professor 


HAWORTH, Lorna H., B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), 
M.A.(McG.), Ph.D.(Syr.) | Associate Professor 


HENCHEY, Norman, B.A.(Montr.), B.Ed. Lic. Ped- 
.(Montr.), Ph.D.(McG.) Professor 


HICKS, Nancy, B.A.(Acad.) Assistant Professor 


HILTON, The Rev. John P.,_ LicTh.(Montr.), 
M.A.(C.U.A.) Associate Professor 
Associate Dean (Academic) 

HODGE, Jane, Dip.P.£.(Bedford Coll) Lecturer 


HUM, Andrew, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.Ed.(McG.), 
Ph.D.(Alta.) Associate Professor 


HUTTON, Lee D., B.Sc.(McG.) 
Assistant Professor 


ISHERWOOD, Geoffrey B., B.S.(Tufts), M.Ed. (Del.), 
Ed.D.(Rutgers) Associate Professor 
Chairman, Department of Educational 
Administration 


JAQUES, Annie Elizabeth, Associate of the Univer- 
sity of London, Associate Professor 
Chairman, Department of Education in Art 


JEFFERY, The Rev. Martin, S.T.L., B.Ph., M.A.(Ott.) 
Assistant Professor 


JOBLING, J. Keith, B.A.(Leeds), M.A.(McG.), 
Ph.D.(Ott.), F.C.C.T. 


Associate Professor 


JONES, Robert, B.A., M.A.(Sir G. Wms.), Bac. Ped. 
(Montr.) Assistant Professor 
Director, Educational Media Centre 


KELEBAY, Y. Gregory, B.A., B.Ed.(Montr.), M.A.(Sir 
G. Wms.) Assistant Professor 


KLISSOURAS, Vassilis, Dip. (P.E.)., (Athens), B.Sc., 
M.Sc., D.P.E.(Springfield) F.S.C.S.M. 

Professor, Faculty of Education and Associate 

Professor of Physiology, Faculty of Medicine 


LAFERRIERE, Michel, Dip. Inst. d'Etudes Poli- 
tiques,(Paris), Lic.Maitrise(Sorbonne), M.Phil. 
(Col.) Assistant Professor 


LANDRY, Peter C., M.A.(Col.), B.Eng., M.Sc.(McG.) 
Associate Professor, Faculty of Education 
Honorary Lecturer, Department of Physics 


LANE, Miki, AB (Berkeley), M.A., Ph.D.(UCLA) 
Assistant Professor 


LAVERS, Robert, B.A.(Bishop’s), M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(McG.) Associate Professor 


LAWLOR, William, B.Com., B.Ed.(Montr.), M.A., 
Ph.D.(Ott.) Associate Professor 


LEARD, Hugh M., B.A., B.Ed.(Sask.), M.A.(Minn.), 
Ed.D.(Arizona State) Associate Professor 


LIPKIN, John P., B.A.(Gettysburg), M.A.T.(Brown), 

Ph.D.(Mich.) Associate Professor 
Chairman, Department of Social Foundations 
of Education 


LOBELLE, Jan, Lic.Sc.Ec.(Ghent), M.A.(Middlebury) 
Associate Professor 


LOURENCO, Susan, B.A., M.A.(Oxon), M.A.(Col.), 
Ph.D.(Chic) Associate Professor 


LUCAS, Barry, B.A.(U.B.C.), Ed.M.(W. Wash.), 
Ph.D.(Mich.) Assistant Professor 


LUCAS, Christine, B.A.(Ithaca), M.A.(Buffalo), 
Ph.D.(McG.) Assistant Professor 


LUSTHAUS, Charles, B.S., Ph.D.(S.U.N.Y.), 
M.S.(Canisius) Assistant Professor 


MacNEILL, A. Daisy, B.A.(U.B.C.), B.D.(McG.), 
M.A.(Col.) Associate Professor 


MACONOCHIE, A. Kennedy, M.A.(Edin.) 
Associate Professor 


MACRAE, Maisie, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A.(McG.) 
Associate Professor 


MAGER, George, A.B.(Franklin & Marshall), Ed.M., 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Associate Professor 


MAGNUSON, Roger P., B.A., M.A., Ph.D.(Mich.) 
Professor 
Director, Graduate Studies in Education 


MARISI, Daniel, B.Ed., B.A., © M.Sc.(Sask.), 
Ph.D.(Calif.) Associate Professor 


STAFF 


MAROUN, Theodore J., B.S.(S.U.N.Y. Potsdam), 
M.S.(Canisius), M.Ed.(S.U.N.Y. Buffalo), 
Ed.D.(Indiana) Associate Professor 

Director, Counselling Service 


McCARDELL, Nora, B.A(Sir G. Wms), M.Sc. 
(McG.), M.A., Ph.D.(Wat.) Assistant Professor 


McDONALD, L. Elaine, B.Mus.(Sam Houston State), 


M.A.(Col.) Associate Professor 
McELROY, Gordon W.E., B.A.(Qu.), M.A.(McG.) 
Associate Professor 


McKAY, Gerald H., B.A., M.A.(Dal.), M.A.(Yale), 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Professor 


McNICOL, Shirley W.C., B.A.(McG.), M.A.(Col.), 
Associate of the University of London 
Associate Professor 


McWETHY, David D., B.S., M.A.(Mich, State), 


Ph.D.(lowa State) Assistant Professor 
MODAFFERI, Dominic, B.A.(Montr.), M.A.(Wes- 
leyan) Associate Professor 


MONTGOMERY, David L., B.Sc.(Guelph), M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(Purdue) Assistant Professor 


MORRISON, Harry D., B.A., M.Ed.(Bishop's) 
Professor 
Coordinator, Undergraduate Degree Programs 


NEIL, Graham, B.Ed.(P.E.), M.A.(McG.), Ph.D.(Ore.) 
Associate Professor 


NEMIROFF, Stanley, B.Sc., M.A.(McG.) 
Assistant Professor 


NICHOL, Dorothy A., B.Sc.(P.E.)(McG.), 


M.Sc.(P.E.), (Syr.) Associate Professor 
NIXON, Martha, B.Ed., M.Ed.(McG.) 
Assistant Professor 
O'HARA, Martin, B.A., B.Ed., M.A.(Montr.) 
Associate Professor 
PALUMBO, Suzanne, B.A.(Lycée de Brive), 
M.Ed.(McG.) Assistant Professor 


PAPKE, Clifford, B.A.(Montr.), A.O.C.A. 
Associate Professor 


PARE, Donald, B.A., M.A.(Gonzaga), B.Th.(Regis 
Col.), M.Sc.(Fordham), Ph.D.(Florida) 
Associate Professor 


PASCAL, Charles E., B.A., M.A., Ph.D.(Mich.) 
Associate Professor, Faculty of Education 
and Centre for Learning and Development 


PEDERSEN, Eigil, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A.(McG.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Professor and Vice-Principal 
(Academic) 


PINTO, Francis, B.A.(Madras), LL.B., M.A.(Bom- 


bay), L.Ph.(Gregorian) Associate Professor — 


POLLARD, Michael, B.Ed.(Montr.), M.Ed.(McG.) 
Assistant Professor 
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PROVENCHER, André, Bacc. és A.(Montr.), Lic. és 


Lett.(Lille) Associate Professor 
PUPO, Salvatore, B.Ed.(Duquesne), M.Sc.(Notre 
Dame) Associate Professor 
PURDY, H. Oscar, B.A., M.A.(Acad.), M.A.(Bow- 
doin) Associate Professor 


RAPAGNA, Socrates, B.A.(Don Boscoé), B.Ph 
(Turin), Lic. Ped., M.A.(Montr.), Ph.D.(Colorado) 
Associate Professor 


REBUFFO, Jacques, B. és L., L. és L., D.E.S., (Aix- 
Marseilles), Dip. |.E.P., Dr. 3rd Cy.(Strasbourg) 

Assistant Professor 

Chairman, Dept. of Ed. in Second Languages 


REID, Gregory D., B.Ed.(P.E.)(McG.), M.S.(Calif.) 
Assistant Professor 


REJSKIND, Gillian, B.A., M.A.(Sask.) 
Assistant Professor 


RIGELHOF, Marilyn, B.A.(Sask.) 


RIGGS, Howard, B.Ed.(Alta.), M.A., Ph.D.(Minn.) 
Assistant Professor 


RILEY, Douglas, B.Sc., M.Sc.,(Springfield) 
Associate Professor 


RUSSELL, Isobel R., B.Ed., M.Ed.(Sask.) 
Assistant Professor 


RYAN, William, B.A.(St. Mary's), B.Ed., 
M.A.(Monitr.), M.A.(McG.) Associate Professor 


SCOTT, V. Ann, B.S.(Purdue), M.S., Ed.S.(Indiana) 
Assistant Professor 


SEARLES, William, B.Sc.(Sir G. Wms.), M.Sc.(New 
Hampshire) Associate Professor 
Chairman, Dept. of Educ. in Math & Science 


SHANTZ, Hermione, B.A., M.A., Ph.D.(Mich. State) 
Assistant Professor 


SHORE, Bruce M., B.Sc., M.A.(McG.), 
-Ph.D.(Calgary) Associate Professor, 
Centre for Learning and Development 

and Faculty of Education 


SLAUGHTER, Judith, B.A.(Wittenberg), M.Ed., 
D.Ed.(Duke) Assistant Professor 


SMITH-HENDERSON, Aline, Dip.Ed.(Glas.), 
M.Ed.(McG.) Assistant Professor 


SMITH, David C., B.Ed., M.A.(McG.), Ph.D.(Lond.) 
Professor 


SOKOLYK, Dorothy, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A.(Col.) 
Associate Professor 


STINSON, Franga, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A.(McG.), 
Ed.D.(Syr.), Associate of the University of London 
Professor 


STUDHAM, R. Lynn, N.D.D.(Sunderland), A.R.A. 
(Royal Acad., Copenhagen), M.A.(E. Carolina), 
C.S.G.A., S.C.A. Associate Professor 


, ey 


Lecturer ~ 


STUTT, Howard A., B.A.(Qu.), B.Ed., M.Ed.(Montr.), 
F.C.C.T. Professor 
Chairman, Department of Educational 
Psychology and Sociology 


TALI, Ronald H., A.B., M.A., Ph.D.(Mich.) 
Associate Professor 


TALLEY, William Martin, A.B.(Kentucky Christian 
Coll.), A.B.(Morehead State), M.A., Ph.D.(Ohio 


State) Associate Professor 
TERROUX, Georges, B.A.(Montr.), M.A.(Essex), 
Ph.D.(Montr.) Associate Professor 


THIBEAULT, Lorraine, B.A., M.A.(Wash.) 
Assistant Professor 
Chairman, Department of Education in Music 


TONDINO, Gentile 


TORBIT, Gary, B.Ed., M.Ed., Ph.D.(Alta.) 
Assistant Professor 


TOWNSEND, Richard, B.A.(Ohio), M.C.P.(M.L.T.), 
Ph.D.(Chic.) Assistant Professor 


TRUMP, Heather, Cert. in Ed.(Brist.), Adv. Dip. Pri- 
mary Ed.(Camb.) Associate Professor 


WALKER, Margaret C., B.P.H.E.(Tor.), M.A.(lowa) 
Associate Professor 


WALL, Jennifer A.T., London Univ. Inst. of Ed. Cert. 
(Chelsea Coll. of P.E.), Art of Movement Studio 
Cert., M.A.(McG.) Assistant Professor 


WATLING, James, A.T.C.(Leeds) 
Associate Professor 


WEBB:HEARSEY, E. Paddy, M.A.(Sir G. Wms.) 
Associate Professor 


WEINRUB-LUSTHAUS, Evelyn, B.S., M.S., 
Ph.D.(S.U.N.Y., Buffalo) Assistant Professor 


WENSLEY, Roland, B.A., M.A.(McG.) 
Associate Professor 


WESTVIND, Frangoise, B.A., M.Ed.(McG.) 


Lecturer 


Lecturer - 


WESTWOOD, Marvin, B.Ed., M.Ed., Ph.D.(Alta.) 
Assistant Professor 


WHITE, Boyd E., B.A., (Sir G. Wms.) M.F.A.(Inst. 
Allende, Guanajuato) Assistant Professor 


WHITE, Joan, B.A.(Dub.), M.A., C.E.S.(Aix-en-Pro- 
vence), M.A.(McG.) Associate Professor 


WHITTON, James G., B.A.(Loyola), B.Ed.(Montr.), 
M.Sc. (Hofstra) Associate Professor 
Director, Student Teaching, 

Chairman, Elementary Education 


WHITWELL, Richard, B.Sc.(Lond.), M.A.(McG.), 
D.Phil.(Uls.), F.C.C.T. Associate Professor 


WILKINSON, Arthur, B.A.(McG.) 


Assistant Professor 


WILKINSON, Robert E., B.Sc.(P.E.)(McG.), 
M.A.(Col.), D.P.E.(Springfield) Professor 
Chairman, Department of Physical Education 


WOLFE, Lila F., B.Sc., M.A.(McG.) 
Assistant Professor 


WOLFORTH, John, B.Sc.(Sheff.), M.A., 
Ph.D.(U.B.C.) Associate Professor 
Assistant Director, Graduate Studies 

in Education 


YOUNG, F. Jack, Dip. Ed.(Lond.), B.Ed.(U.B.C.), 
M.A.(Kent State) Associate Professor 
Director, Technical-Vocational Programs 


YOUNG, John E. M., B.A.(McMaster), B.Ed., M.Ed. 
(Sask.), Ph.D.(Tor.) Professor 


2 PROGRAMS OFFERED 
AND ADMISSION 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Faculty of Education offers a wide variety of 
programs leading to professional careers in the 
fields of elementary and secondary education. In 
addition, the Faculty offers a number of part-time or 
in-service programs for certified teachers who wish 
to upgrade their qualifications or add areas of spe- 
cialization. See page 23. Also, through the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research, the Faculty of 
Education offers graduate degree programs 
designed primarily for educators who wish to study 
further in their area of competence or obtain profes- 
sional and academic qualifications in advanced 
fields of educational theory and practice. See page 


4. 

All of these programs meet provincial standards 
in regard to teacher classification (Regulation #¢5) 
and, when applicable, meet current certification 
requirements of the Ministry of Education, Province 
of Québec (Regulation #4). Successful candidates 
eligible to teach in Québec are recommended to the 
Ministry of Education by the University for provincial 
certification. For more detail on eligibility and proce- 
dures see Section 7, page 65. 

Fluency in one of the official languages of 
Canada (English or French) is a requirement for all 
candidates seeking provincial teacher certification; 
candidates who cannot demonstrate this fluency 
cannot be recommended for certification and will be 
required to withdraw from the Faculty. In addition, all 
applicants are reminded that the normal language of 
instruction at McGill is English. Students may write 
term papers and final examinations in French, but a 
good functional knowledge of English is necessary 
before commencing a program and is essential for 
success. Applicants whose mother tongue is a lan- 
guage other than English or French are strongly 
advised to have their oral and written ability evalu- 
ated before submitting an application (see Section 
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6, page 60). Candidates who intend to seek employ- 
ment in schools in the Montreal area are advised 
that French-immersion programs have recently 
grown in popularity in some School Boards and that 
ability to teach fluently in both English and French is 
a decided advantage. 

Admission to most programs offered by the Fac- 
ulty is selective and better than average grades are 
normally required. A high academic average does 
not, however, necessarily ensure admission; nor 
does a low academic average automatically dis- 
qualify an applicant from admission. The Faculty 
recognizes that such factors are only meaningful 
when considered within the broader perspective 
provided by all of the application materials. Letters 
of reference can provide important qualitative evi- 
dence concerning an applicant's background and 
potential; they are reviewed most carefully by the 
Admissions Committee. In addition, the Faculty rec- 
ognizes that experience gained outside of the nor- 
mal academic milieu may have contributed valuable 
motivational and persona! dimensions not necessar- 
ily known to others. Any applicant who believes that 
these experiences have been of value in this way is 
invited to append a personal statement to the Appli- 
cation Form. 


2.1 BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 


(90 credit, full-time, university-level programs) 


The B.Ed. degree programs are designed primarily 
for graduates of Québec’s Junior Colleges 
(CEGEP's) who wish to qualify as teachers at the 
elementary and/or secondary school levels. The 
program is normally completed during three years 
of full-time study and combines academic courses 
in the area of concentration, professional courses 
related to the teaching area and appropriate Field 
Experiences within the elementary or secondary 
schools of the Province. There are four programs at 
the Elementary level: 


Pre-School 

Early Childhood 
Later Childhood 
Elementary French 


and there are programs designed to prepare High 
School teachers in one or two academic subjects 
taught at the secondary level. In addition, there are 
programs designed to prepare teachers of Physical 
Education, Art and Religious Studies at both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. 

Programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Education (Vocational Education) are also available, 
but only students in the Business Education option 
may follow the program on a full-time basis. The 
admission requirement for Québec applicants is a 
Diploma of Collegial Studies as awarded by a 
CEGEP, or its equivalent. There are no specified 
pre-requisite courses required for admission but 
candidates are advised to include French, Introduc- 
tory Psychology and Introductory Sociology and 
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other courses relevant to their proposed teaching 
areas. For example, a prospective teacher of math- 
ematics would be advised to have included a con- 
centration in Mathematics; courses in Biology and 
Chemistry are strongly advised for applicants in 
Physical Education or Home Economics; courses in 
Art and Music would be appropriate for Pre-School 
or Early Childhood applicants. Generally speaking, 
CEGEP candidates are advised to concentrate on 
those subjects which are taught in the elementary 
and secondary schools e.g. English, French, Mathe- 
matics, Science, History, Geography, Social Stud- 
ies, Languages, Art, Music, Religion. 

Ontario Grade XIII candidates may apply if they 

have an average of 70% in five appropriate Grade 
XIll subjects. Candidates from Commonwealth 
countries with three G.C.E. “A” level subjects are 
also eligible to apply. 
Other overseas students are encouraged to apply 
if they have certificates equivalent to those outlined 
above. Such applicants should refer to the General 
Announcement and are advised to write directly to 
the Admissions Office for an evaluation of their 
qualifications. 

Candidates with Grade XII qualifications, with 
good grades in five appropriate G.C.E. ‘‘O"' levels 
plus one full year of formal schooling, and mature 
applicants are eligible to apply for a program requir- 
ing the completion of 120 credits (normally four 
years of study). 

_ Residents of Canada who are 23 years of age or 
older and who lack the academic background nor- 
mally required for admission may apply for entrance 
as mature students into a 120 credit program nor- 
mally requiring four years of study. 


Apply before 1st March to: 


Admissions Office 

McGill University 

845 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ, H3A 2T5, Canada 


Note 1. Québec applicants applying for B.Ed. pro- 
grams in Elementary Education, Home Economics, 

_ Physical Education, Physics, Chemistry, French and 
‘Modern Languages are required to arrange inter- 
views with the Department concerned prior to 
admission. 


Note 2. Applicants who possess qualifications at 

university-level beyond the minimum required for 

admission may apply for transfer credit and 

advanced standing. Such requests must’be clearly 

indicated on the Application Form. Retroactive 

credit after admission will not normally be consid- 
ered. 


Note 3. In certain circumstances it is possible for 
B.Ed. applicants to be admitted in January or to the 
Summer Session. Interested applicants should con- 
tact the Admissions Office in the first instance. 
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Note 4. Inter-Faculty transfer students should apply 
before 1st May to the Associate Dean's Office, Fac- 
ulty of Education, 3700 McTavish Street Montreal, 
PQ. H3A 1Y2. 


Note 5. Applicants for the B.Ed. (Home Economics) 
should apply before 1st March to: 


School of Food Science 
Macdonald College, P.Q. 
Canada, HOA 1C0. 


Note 6. Applicants for the B.Ed. (Vocational Educa- 
tion), Business Education option, should apply 
before March 1 to: 


Admissions Office 

Vocational Education Program 
Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 
Montreal, PQ. H3A 1Y2. 


2.2 DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION — 


(One year, full-time program for University gradu- 
ates) 


This Diploma program requires one full-time year of 
professional studies. Recognized by the Govern- 
ment of Québec, it is designed to prepare university 
graduates for a teaching career in elementary or 
secondary education. The Diploma is recognized in 

all the Provinces of Canada and in most countries in 

the world. Eligible candidates are recommended to 

the Québec Ministry of Education by the University 

for provincial teacher certification. 

The three programs at the Elementary level (Early 
Childhood, Later Childhood and Elementary French) 
are somewhat unique in that each candidate is 
required to enroll in an internship which takes place 
within an elementary school. This internship takes 
up approximately 50% of the program and requires 
full-time attendance at an elementary school for two 
or three days each week throughout the year. In this 
way, the program provides an opportunity to inte- 
grate theory and practice. 

Potential high school teachers are provided with 
programs preparing them to teach one or two sub- 
jects at the secondary level. With the one exception 
of Physical Education the Faculty offers the whole 
range of both academic and vocational courses 
taught in Québec High Schools. All programs pro- 
vide for students to spend up to eight weeks full- 1 
time in High School settings and in this way each } 
student is given the opportunity to integrate theory j 
with practice in a realistic setting. The Diploma pro- 
grams at the secondary level have also provided 
valuable training and experience to those graduates 
with Master's or Doctoral degrees seeking employ- 
ment in CEGEP, Community or Junior Colleges. 

The Diploma programs, at either Elementary or 
Secondary level; provide one of the normal prere- 
quisites for admission to Graduate level specializa- 
tions in Educational Administration, Guidance and 


Counselling, Special Education, Teaching of Read- 
ing, Educational Psychology etc. 

The admission requirements are a university 
degree, or its equivalent, prior to admission. 
Candidates must normally have at least a 2nd 
class average in their degree and either a major 
(six full university-level courses) in one subject 
taught in the elementary or secondary schools of 
the Province of Québec, or two minors (three full 
university-level courses) in two such subjects. 

In addition to these minimum requirements certain 
areas have further requirements as_ indicated 
below:- 


Elementary (Early and Later Childhood) 


Candidates whose degrees do not contain the 
exact Concentration of courses as outlined above 
may be considered for admission if they have a 
high standard of scholarship, if their degrees 
include a range of courses in subjects normally 
taught in elementary schools, and if their letters of 
reference and personal statement show evidence 
of relevant experience. or high potential as 
elementary school teachers. 


Elementary French 


In addition to the requirements for all Elementary 
candidates as outlined above, all applicants will be 
assessed in their oral and written competence in the 
French language. 


Secondary Art 


Candidates must possess a degree of Bachelor of 
Fine Arts, an Art School equivalent plus a university 
degree, or a degree with Art Major in which studio 
work formed the major part of the program. Candi- 
dates are required to present a portfolio of their 
work and to arrange for an interview with a member 
of the Department usually during the month of April 
prior to admission. 


Secondary English 


Candidates should normally have taken six full uni- 
versity-level courses from those offered in Depart- 
ments of English, or three courses in English and 
three courses in another teaching subject; courses 
in linguistics, drama, and film are also recognized. 
For candidates who have graduated from a four- 
year B.A. degree program, a required first-year 
«course in English may not be included in order to 
achieve the requisite number of courses. Candi- 
dates with special experience in English outside 
academic course work should apply to the Depart- 
ment of Education in English of the Faculty of Edu- 
cation if they are otherwise short of requirements. 

Candidates should note that ‘‘English”’ and ‘‘Eng- 
lish as a Second Language" are two different 
options. Those interested in the latter option should 
refer to the section below headed ‘Secondary Sec- 
ond Languages.” 


Secondary Social Studies 


a) Geography: The normal requirement of six 
full university level courses in geography, 
or three courses in geography and three 
courses in another teaching subject is 
applicable. Candidates should have 
courses in both physical and human geog- 
raphy and, preferably, one course in Car- 
tography. 

b) History: The normal requirement applies 
as for geography above, but candidates 
should have at least one course in Cana- 
dian history and one course in European 
history. 

c) Economics: Candidates must have the 
normal requirement of six full university 
level courses in Economics. 

d) Social Studies: Candidates may elect 
Social Studies as one of their teaching 
options but, in addition, they must have 
the qualifications to be admitted into a 
second teaching area. Their degree must 
show an acceptable sequence of 
courses in at least one social science dis- 
cipline, e.g., political science, econom- 
ics, anthropology, or sociology. 

Candidates who do not have the required number 
of courses to apply for the above programs may be 
counselled to undertake qualifying summer courses 
prior to admission. : 


Secondary Mathematics 


Candidates seeking to teach only mathematics at 
secondary level must possess the normal 
requirement of six full courses in university level 
mathematics provided that there has been no 
undue 2m hasis in one particular area, e.g. four 
courses in statistics. 


Secondary Science 
(Biology, Chemistry, Physics, General Science) 


Candidates for the Secondary Biology, Chemistry 
and Physics options must possess appropriate pre- 
requisites at the college level (or equivalent) as well 
as a minimum of three full university level courses 
in the discipline concerned. Candidates for the Gen- 
eral Science option must have some college level 
(or equivalent) background in science as well as 
three full university level courses in science. Prefer- 
ence will be given to candidates who have taken 
courses over and above these minimum require- 
ments. All candidates must have the qualifications 
to be admitted to two subjects: either two science 
subjects or one science subject and one other sec- 
ondary.level subject. 


Secondary Religious Studies 
(Catholic, Protestant, Jewish) 


a) Catholic: available as either one subject in 
which case six full courses in Theology 
are required or as one of two subjects in 
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which case three full courses in Theology 
are required. 

b) Protestant: available only as one of two 
subjects. A minimum of three full univer- 
sity level courses in Religion are required. 

c) Jewish Studies: available only as one 
subject but certification is for Religion at 
both Elementary and SeconUary levels. 
Candidates must’ possess an appro- 
priate university degree and appropriate 
background in Hebrew and/or Yiddish, 
Biblical literature, customs, etc 


Secondary Second Languages 
(French, English, Italian, German, Spanish, Latin) 


For candidates choosing a second language or 
Modern Languages as a single option, the require- 
ment of a major in this teaching subject (i.e. six (6) 
full university courses) may include, besides a mini- 
mum of three (3) courses in literature and linguis- 
tics, other courses that are related to the culture 
concerned and to aspects of language communica- 
tion and civilization in general. In addition, all candi- 
dates will be assessed on their oral and written 
competence in the language(s) they wish to teach. 
Assessment sessions will be held in the spring prior 
to'admission. The options available are:- 

a) French as a Second Language: candi- 
dates are reminded that in addition to oral 
and written competence in French they 
will also be required to take some 
courses given in the English language. 

b) English as a Second Language: candi- 
dates should note that this is not the same 
option as “Secondary English’. A func- 
tional knowledge of French would prove 
useful to those who plan to teach English 
as a Second Language. 

Cc) Modern Languages (German, Italian, 
Spanish): candidates are reminded that 
in addition to oral and written compe- 
tence in the language(s) they wish to 
teach they will also be required to pos- 
sess a good functional knowledge of 
English. 

d) Latin: candidates interested in this option 
should contact the Chairman of the 
Department of Education in Second Lan- 
guages of the Faculty of Education before 
submitting an application. 


Secondary Home Economics 


Candidates must possess a university degree in 
Home Economics or an acceptable equivalent. 

The candidate's transcript should contain appro- 
priate courses in at least three of the areas of the 
secondary school curriculum in Home Economics 
and at least some courses in the remaining areas. 
The Québec Secondary School Curriculum in Home 
Economics has the following areas — Foods and 
Nutrition, Family Living, Housing and Design, Con- 
sumer Education and Clothing and Textiles. 


Secondary Technical-Vocational or Business 
Education 


The candidate must possess a university degree, or 
its equivalent, in appropriate subjects. Each candi- 
date’s credentials will be individually evaluated to 
ensure that they meet the requirements with respect 
to academic background and work experience. This 
will be followed by an interview to further determine 
the candidate's suitability for admission to this pro- 
gram. All interested applicants should contact the 
Admissions Officer, Technical-Vocational Educa- 
tion, Faculty of Education, 3700 McTavish Street, 
Montreal, P.Q. H3A 1Y2. 


Music 


Candidates must possess a Bachelor of Music in 
School Music or its equivalent. Certification is for 
Music at both Elementary and Secondary levels and 
thus students are required to undertake course 
work and student teaching at both elementary and 
secondary levels. 


Physical Therapy 


In conjunction with the School of Physical and 
Occupational Therapy, a one-year program leading 
to the McGill Diploma in Education is offered to 
qualified Physical Therapists who aspire to a teach- 
ing career in a recognized school of Physical Ther- 
apy. For further information write to The School of 
Physical and Occupational Therapy, 3654 Drum- 
mond Street, Montreal P.Q., Canada H3G 1Y5. 


3 PROGRAM PROFILES 


3.1 DEGREE PROGRAMS 


All the programs leading to the Bachelor of Educa- 
tion degree are designed primarily to accommodate 
the graduates of Québec's Colleges (CEGEPS) who 
aspire to a career in the teaching profession. 

While requiring an academic and professional 
concentration which is essential for the candidate's 
basic preparation as a teacher in a given subject 
area and/or level of education, these programs also 
provide for the selection of a broad range of 
optional courses. This flexibility is intended to sat- 
isfy the diverse needs and interests of each student 
as these are perceived by the Faculty (staff adviser) 
or by the students themselves. 

Each program, therefore, requires the completion 
of at least ninety (90) course credits in academic 
and professional studies chosen in consultation with 
a staff adviser (see 1 below) according to the fol- 
lowing pattern which differs slightly from program to 
program: 

a) A minimum of thirty (30) course credits in 
an ACADEMIC CONCENTRATION (see 
2 below); 

b) A minimum of thirty (30) course credits in 
an EDUCATION CONCENTRATION 
(see 3, below); 

c) A maximum of fifteen (15) course credits 
which are determined by DEPARTMEN- 
TAL SELECTION (see 4 below); 

d) A maximum of fifteen (15) course credits 
which each candidate may choose as 
FREE ELECTIVES (see 5 below). 


GUIDELINES FOR COURSE SELECTIONS 
1) Advisers 


Before registration, each first year student will be 
introduced to a staff adviser with whom he will con- 
sult concerning program and course selection. Sec- 
ond and third year students will have an opportunity 
to make their selections in the month of April 
preceding registration in September. All new stu- 
dents (whatever year) will have the opportunity for 
pre-registration counselling (see Calendar dates). 
At registration, each student must present a copy of 
the Study Plan Form which was completed and 
signed by the staff adviser at the pre-registration 
meeting 


2) Academic Concentration 


Academic concentration refers to those courses 
which provide content material related to the school 
subject(s) for which the teacher candidate is prepar- 
ing, for example, English, History, Chemistry, etc... 
For selection of available courses students are 
referred to the University Timetable and the 
Announcements of the Faculties of Arts, Science, 
Music, and Religious Studies. For academic 
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courses offered by the Faculty of Education see 
Section 5 of this booklet. 


3) Education Concentration 


Education concentration refers to those courses, 
both required and elective, which deal with educa- 
tional theory and practice. These courses are found 
in a FIELD EXPERIENCE SEMESTER (FES) and, 
depending on the program, either scattered through 
the remaining five semesters or grouped in a BASIC 
EDUCATION SEMESTER (BES). 

The required education courses for each pro- 
gram are indicated by number and title within the 
profile given for each program (see below). The 
elective courses are intended to supplement the 
studies undertaken in the required courses, offering 
the opportunity for study in greater depth or breadth 
of general theories and practice in education. In 
consultation with a staff adviser, students may 
choose electives from those listed on page 14. 
Selection of a course not included here requires the 
approval of the Associate Dean (Academic). 


4) Departmental Course Selection 


Departmental course selection refers to those 
courses which are determined for each student or 
group of students by the Department responsible for 
the teaching area and/or level for which each stu- 
dent is preparing (example: for English, Secondary 
level, Department of Education in English; for ele- 
mentary schools, early childhood. Department of 
Elementary Education, etc.). Whatever the nature of 
the courses selected (academic or education) they 
do not replace the requirements of the education 
concentration or the academic concentration. 
Thereby, the Department is able to supplement 
basic program requirements with other courses 
judged most likely to lead to a well-balanced profile 
relative to both the individual needs of each student 
and the teaching competencies demanded by the 
profession. 


5) Free Electives 


Free electives refer to those courses, which may be 
chosen by the student in order to fulfill perceived 
needs or to pursue areas of scholarly interest. Thus, 
the student is free to enrol in any course (academic 
or education) offered by the University within the 
limits established by timetables, prerequisites, fac- 
ulty jurisdictions, etc. 

Before making selections, students are urged to 
discuss the matter with Departmental advisers or 
other competent counsellors. Although not 
required, it is recommended that the student use 
the opportunity provided by these free electives to 
plan a coherent package of course selections 
which complement the basic program according 
to individual needs. 


Suggestions for Free Electives 


a) to prepare for graduate study in a subject 
discipline, additional courses in the ACA- 
DEMIC CONCENTRATION; 
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b) to prepare for graduate study in Educa- 
tion, a group of courses from a selected 
area (for example, Educational Psychol- 
ogy and Sociology of Education, Founda- 
tions of Education); 

Cc) to support the minimum requirements of a 
General Secondary program, a choice of 
additional academic and curriculum 
courses in the areas of concentration; 

d) to supplement preparation in elementary 
education, appropriate courses offered in 


e) to provide background for those who 
intend to teach in Catholic schools, 
selected courses in Catholic studies; 

f) to enhance the basic teaching techniques, 
courses available in Educational Media. 


For a full range of course offerings which might 
serve this purpose, consult the Announcements of 
other faculties, especially those of Arts and Science. 
Courses available as Free Electives in the Faculty 
of Education may be selected from the List of 


Psychology, curriculum, or related aca- Course Offerings (Section 5) in consultation with a 
demics; Faculty adviser. 


RECOMMENDED EDUCATION ELECTIVES 


(Note: y denotes Field Experience Component) 


To supplement required courses in the Education Concentration, students should select courses from 
the following list of electives in consultation with program adviser. In individual cases, other education 
courses may be substituted with the consent of the adviser and the approval of the Associate Dean 
(Academic). 


412-304 Group Processes 3 credits 
413-405 The Critical Spirit and Education 3 credits 
413-406 Introduction to Comparative Education 3 credits 
413-407 Education and Society in Québec 3 credits 
413-408 Human Values and Education 3 credits 
413-409 Women and Education 3 credits 
414-201 The Nature and Conditions of School Learning 3 credits 
414-203 Education and Society 3 credits 
X 414-205 Sociology of Education - an overview 3 credits 
| X 414-208 The Development of Personality and Social 3 credits 

|e Behaviour in the School Age Child 
— X 414-249 Creativity and its Cultivation 3 credits 
414-304 Measurement and Evaluation in Education 3 credits 
414-305 Non-Verbal Communication 3 credits 
X 414.377 Adolescence and the Process of Education 3 credits 
X 414-394 Cognitive Development in the School Age 3 credits 

Na, Child and Adolescent 
— X 414-396 The Nature of Intelligence 3 credits 
z 415-398 Philosophy of Catholic Education (for those 3 credits 
_ intending to teach in Catholic Schools) 
427-305 Experience in Communications 3 credits 
427-576 Reading in the Content Fields (U2, U3) 3 credits 
section for B Eds 
431-311 Linguistics Applied to Teaching English 3 credits 
as a Second Language 

432-204 Media | 3 credits 
MAJOR PROGRAM PROFILES Profiles and Course requirements for these 90 


For those who wish to prepare for a teaching career credit MAJOR PROGRAMS are as follows: 


at the secondary school level, the Faculty offers 
MAJOR PROGRAMS in a variety of concentrations: 
BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, ENGLISH, ENGLISH or 
FRENCH (SECOND LANGUAGE), GEOGRAPHY, 
HISTORY, LATIN, MATHEMATICS, MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES (GERMAN, ITALIAN or SPANISH) or 
PHYSICS. 
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Academic Concentration: 30 credits in the 
selected subject. Courses should be chosen in con- 
sultation with a departmental adviser from the offer- 
ings available in the Faculty of Arts or Science. It is 
recommended that these courses to be completed 
by the end of the second year and before the major 
field experience. 


Education Concentration: 36 credits to be com- 
pleted normally according to the following semester 
profile: 


Sem. 1: 413-204A (Required) 

Sem. 2: 414-260B; and a field based course in 
* Observation and Familiarization (—291B) through 

teaching area department (both required) 

Sems. 3 & 4: 9 credits selected from list of available 

Education electives (see page ). At least 3 credits 

must be taken in a course which includes a field 

component. 

Sem. 5: 435-376A; an associated curriculum 

course (both required); and 3 additional (elective) 

credits. 

Sem. 6: 413-420B and a Special Project (—-490B) 

supervised by department of choice (both required). 


Departmental Course Selections — 9 credits to be 
authorized by Departmental Chairman or adviser 
according to individual student's scholastic back- 
ground, career orientation, and program need. May 
be taken any time but semester 5. 


Free Electives — 15 credits chosen by the student 
in consultation with department adviser from any 
available course in the University (for more detail, 
see page ). May be taken any time but semester 5 


Major in Teaching of Art 
Education-Required Courses 


413-204A Sem. 1 3 credits 
448-305B Sem. 4 6 credits 
435-444B Sem. 4 3 credits 
435-376A Sem. 5 9 credits 
426-473A Sem. 5 3 credits 
Education-Elective Courses 

2 courses Sem. 4 6 credits 
1 course Sem. 5 3 credits 
Academic Concentration 

SEMESTERS 1 & 2 

Students must take: 

426-204 Drawing 

426-296 Basic Design 

426-208 Ceramics | 

426-206 Graphics | 12 credits 
and 2 of the following 

426-205 Painting I! 

426-209 Ceramics || 

426-297 Design |! 

426-207 Graphics II 

426-398 Canadian Art History 6 credits 
SEMESTER 3 

Students must select 3 courses from 2 areas of ; 
concentration. 9 credits 
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SEMESTER 6 


Students must select 1 course from 2 areas of con- 
centration (above) 3 credits. 


Departmental Course Selections 


1 course Sem. 2 3 credits 
426-342A Sem. 3 3 credits 
2 courses Sem. 6 6 credits 


Free Electives 


2 courses Sem. 1&2 6 credits 
1 course Sem. 3 3 credits 
2 courses Sem. 6 6 credits 


NOTE 1: Students are required to present an exhib- 
ition of their work at the end of the third year. 


NOTE 2: Sketching School - a ten day resident 
sketching school (Labour Day week-end through 
early September) is offered to students who have 
completed Painting II (426-205). This will be consid- 
ered an optional part of Painting V (426-404) but 
may be taken in the first summer. Students will be 
expected to pay transportation, room and board 
(cost will be kept to a minimum). 


Major in Physical Education 


Education-Required Courses 


413-204A Sem. 1 3 credits 
434-342B Sem. 2 3 credits 
414-260B Sem. 2 3 credits 
435-246B Sem. 2 3 credits 
414-208A or 

414-377A Sem. 3 3 credits 
435-346A or 

435-376A or 

435-496A Sem. 5 9 credits 
434-494A Sem. 5 3 credits 
Education-Elective Courses 

One in semester 1 3 credits 
Two in semester 6 6 credits 
Departmental Selection Courses 

434-203A Sem. 1 3 credits 
434-206B Sem. 2 3 credits 
435-444B or 

435-474B or 

434-480B Sem. 4 3 credits 
Academic Concentration 

434-205A Sem. 1 3 credits 
434-331A Sem. 3 3 credits 
434-391B Sem. 4 3 credits 
434-492B Sem. 6 3 credits 
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Physical Education Skills and Techniques (see 
page 51). 


3 credits in each of 6 semesters 18 credits 


Free Electives 


Sem. 3 6 credits 
Sem. 4 6 credits 
Sem. 6 3 credits 


NOTE 1: Costume & Equipment: All students pursu- 
ing a major program in Physical Education are 
required to wear a costume appropriate to the activ- 
ity as approved by the instructor. Students are also 
responsible for providing some items of personal 
sports equipment such as skis, skates, tennis rac- 
quets, etc. 


NOTE 2: All students in the physical education 
major program must complete a minimum of 18 
semester credits in physical educational Skill and 
Techniques courses before graduation. Of these, 11 
credits and 10 credits are required of men and 
women respectively. The remaining credits are to 
be chosen from the optional list. Registration in an 
advanced activity course requires at least a “C"’ 
grade in the introductory course and permission of 
the instructor, Not all elective activity courses will be 
offered each year. It should be possible, however, 
for a candidate to elect any of these options some- 
time during the three year program. (see Section 5, 
_ page 49). 


Major in Religious Education 
(Catholic) 


Education-Required Courses 24 credits 
413-204A Sem. 1 3 credits 
414-260B Sem. 2 3 credits 
415-291B Sem. 2 1 credit 
435-496A Sem. 5 9 credits 
415-392A Sem. 5 3 credits 
--413-420B Sem. 6 3 credits 
— -415-490B Sem. 6 2 credits 
Education-Elective Courses 12 credits 


Semesters 3 & 4: 9 credits (3 of which should 
include a field component) 

Semester 5: 3 credits. These courses may be 
selected from the list of available offerings (see 
page 14). 


Departmental Selection Courses 9 credits 


415-341 in Semester 4 and 6 credits which may be 
authorized in any semester except 5. 


_ Academic Concentration 30 credits 


Recommended courses are: 415-200, 290, 206, 
207,208,391, 394, 395 and 396. 
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Free Electives 15 credits 
May be taken in any semester except 5. 


NOTE: Candidates for Catholic schools should seek 
advice from the Department of Catholic Studies. 


Major in Religious Education 
(Protestant) 


Education-Required Courses 24 credits 
413-204A Sem 1 3 credits 
414-260B Sem 2 3 credits 
421-291B Sem 2 1 credit 

435-496A Sem 5 9 credits 
421-372A Sem 5 3 credits 
413-420B Sem6 3 credits 
421-490B Sem 6 2 credits 


Education-Elective Courses 12 credits 


Semesters 3 & 4: 9 credits (3 of which should 
include field component 

Semester 5: 3 credits. These courses may be 
selected from the list of available offerings (see 
page 14). 


Departmental Selection Courses 9 credits 


421-342 in Sem. 3 and 6 credits which may be 
authorized in any semester except 5. 


Academic Concentration 30 credits 


For Semesters 1 & 2 the following six are recom- 
mended: 260-201A, 202B, 252A, 253B, 341A, 
371B. 


For Semesters 3 & 4 the following four are recom- 
mended: 260-345, -408, -410, -420. 


Free Electives 15 credits 
May be taken in any semester except 5. 


Note: Candidates for Protestant schools should 
seek the advice of Prof. D. MacNeill, Department of 
Elementary Education. 


Major in Religious Education 
(Jewish) 


YEAR | 


Academic Concentration 18 credits 
Education-Required (413-204A) 3 credits 
Education-Elective 3 credits 

Free Electives 6 credits 


YEAR Il 


Academic Concentration 12 credits 
Departmental Selections 9 credits 
Free Electives 9 credits 


VES 
' 


YEAR Ill 
Education-Required Courses (1G Pattern) 
413-500D 422-401A 
414-500D 422-404A 

422-402B 
446-505D 422-400B 
435-574D 411-592B 


NOTE: Students who have already taken 413-204 
will be exempt from taking 411-592. 


NOTE: Students who choose this option are refer- 
red to Prof. S. Epstein, 3511 Peel Street (Tel. 392- 
8257) for advice and consultation 


Major in Home Economics 
Education 


Students who elect to follow a Major program in 
Home Economics are required to enrol in the 
courses offered in the School of Food Science for 
the first four semesters. During that period they are 
required to complete 60 course credits of which at 
least 30 must be in the Academic Concentration. 
Students then enrol for 30 course credits in profes- 
sional subjects at the Faculty of Education. 


THIRD YEAR (1G Pattern) 


413-500D 6 credits 
414-500D 6 credits 
418-472A 3 credits 
418-473B 3 credits 
418-474B 3 credits 
426-298A 3 credits 
435-574D 6 credits 
411-592B 1 credit 
446-505D 0 credit 


Note: The addition of 432-204A INTRODUCTION 
TO MEDIA is highly recommended, but at extra cost 
to the student 


Major in the Teaching of French 
Language 


Education-Required Courses 24 credits 
413-204A Sem 1 3 credits 
414-260B Sem 2 3 credits 
431-291B Sem 2 1 credit 

435-346A Sem 5 9 credits 
431-344A Sem 5 3 credits 
413-420B Sem 6 3 credits 
431-490B Sem 6 2 credits 
Education-Elective Courses 12 credits 


Semesters 3 & 4: 9 credits (3 of which should 
include a field component). 

Semester 5: 3 credits. These courses may be 
selected from the list of available offerings (see 
page 14). 
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Departmental Course Selections 9 credits 


431-301, -305 & -373, in semesters 3, 4 and 6 
respectively. 


30 credits 


In first year, a student must select 18 credits from 
the following: 


Academic Concentration 


126-225D 104-200B 
126-229D 104-201D 
126-245D 104-230A 
126-247D 104-241B 
126-264D 157-200A 
126-275D 157-203D 
104-200A 157-226A 


In second year, a student must select 12 credits 
from the following: 


126-317A 104-410B 
126-329D 104-425A 
126-333A 157-316A 
126-334B 157-336B 
126-342D 157-370D 
126-345D 157-406B 
126-442D 157-480B 
104-321B 


Free Electives 15 credits 


May be taken in any semester except 5. 


General Programs 
Secondary Education 


For degree candidates who seek preparation at the 
secondary level. Select two (2) subject areas: 

BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, ENGLISH, ENGLISH or 
FRENCH (Second Language), GEOGRAPHY, HIS- 
TORY, LATIN, MATHEMATICS, MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES (German, Italian or Spanish), PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, PHYSICS, and RELIGIOUS EDUGCA- 
TION (Catholic or Protestant). 

Profiles and Course requirements for these 90 
credit GENERAL PROGRAMS are as follows: 


Academic Concentration: 36 credits (18 credits in 
each of the selected subjects). Courses should be 
chosen in consultation with a department adviser 
from the offerings available in the Faculty of Arts, 
Science, Religious Studies, or Education. It is rec- 
ommended that these courses be completed by the 
end of the second year and before the major field 
experience. 


Education Concentration: 36 credits to be com- 
pleted normally according to the following semester 
profile: 


Sem. 1: 413-204A (Required) 


Sem. 2: 414-260B; and a field based course in 
Observation & Familiarization ( - 291B) through 
teaching area department (both required) 
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Sems. 3 and 4: 9 credits selected from a list of avail- 
able electives (see page 14). At least 3 credits must 
be taken in a course which includes a field compo- 
nent. 


Sem. 5: 435-377A; curriculum courses (3 credits 
each) relevant to teaching subjects (all required). 
Sem. 6: 413-420B; and a Special Project course ( — 
490B) supervised by department of choice (both 
required). — 


Departmental Course Selections — 3 credits to be 
authorized by Departmental Chzirman or adviser 
according to individual student's background, orien- 
tation, and need. May be taken in any semester 
except 5. 


Free Electives — 15 credits chosen by the students 
in consultation with departmental adviser from any 
available course in the University (for more detail, 
see page 13). May be taken in any semester except 
Ds 


General Programs 
Elementary Education 


Candidates admitted to degree programs in Ele- 
mentary Education (Nursery-Kindergarten, Early or 
Later Childhood) must meet the follow program 
requirements: 


Academic Concentration 


30 credits in five (5) subject areas chosen in the 
prescribed pattern: 
12 credits in first subject area (Option |) 

9 credits in second subject area [Option I!) 

3 credits in third subject area (Option II!) 

3 credits in fourth subject area (Option IV) 

3 credits in fifth subject area (Option V) 


Note: Subject areas are restricted to those taught in 
elementary schools: Art, English, French, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Physical Education, Science, Social 
Studies and Religion. Those selected as OPTION | 
OR Il carry departmental requirements listed her- 
eunder. Faculty of Education students are advised 
to examine. the course offerings in other Faculties of 
the University. Departmental advisers should be 
consulted when choosing academic courses. 


Art — Introductory Drawing or Basic Design must be 
taken as first course. 

English — Minimum of 3 credits in Linguistics is rec- 
ommended 
Minimum of 3 credits must be taken in Faculty of 
Arts. 

French (Second Language) Interview with French 
Department is required if selecting French as 1st 
or 2nd option, and before acceptance into French 
Methods course. 

Mathematics — Background Mathematics for Ele- 
mentary teachers is strongly recommended. 

_ Music - May not be taken as ist or 2nd option 
except with consent of Music Department chair- 
man. 
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Physical Education — Foundations of Movement is 
required. 

Protestant Studies - Living with Questions is 
required. 

Science -— Background Science for Elementary 
teachers — strongly recommended, but not open to 
students with strong Science background from 
CEGEP. 

Social Studies — Including work done at the college 
level, course selections must ensure background in 
Canadian History and Geography (human, physical, 
or cartography). 


Education Concentration 


9 credits in Basic Education (413-204 & 448-305) 
12 credits in relevant Field Experience 

3 credits in Reading and Language Arts (or 3 cred- 
its in Creative Program Skills in N-K program.) 

3 credits in Mathematics Curriculum (or Primary 
Science in N-K program). 

6 credits in Education Electives 

3 credits in Elementary (or Pre-school for N-K) Cur- 
riculum. 


9 credits - usually curriculum courses, 
determined by the Department of Elementary 
Education. If not otherwise required (e.g. 
Math, Reading & Language Arts), students 
must register for curriculum courses related 
to OPTIONS | and Il. 15 credits Curriculum 
and Instruction must be completed before 
Field Experience. NK students take Communi- 
cations and Nutrition and Curriculum courses 
related to OPTIONS | and II. Required before 
Field Experience. 


NOTE: A grade of ‘‘C’’ or better is required in all 
courses of academic OPTIONS | and II and in the 
associated curriculum courses. Also a grade of C is 
required in the compulsory methods courses in 
Math & Language Arts. 


Free Electives 


12 (15 N-K) credits chosen by the student in consul- 
tation with a departmental adviser. 


Elementary Education - Nursery & 
Kindergarten 


SEMESTER 1 
Academic Concentration 12 credits 


Students will select 4 academic courses in at least 3 
(options |, II, Ill) of the following subject areas: Art, 
English, French, Mathematics, Music, Physical Edu- 
cation, Science, Social Studies, and Religion, (one 
of which must be Art, Music or Physical Education). 


NOTE: Two of the subject areas elected must be 
continued in second and third years (options | and 


il). 


Education Required Course (3 credits) 
413-204 INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION 


SEMESTER 2 (BASIC EDUCATION SEMESTER) 
Education Required Courses (3 credits) 


448-305- INTEGRATED STUDY OF TEACHING & 
LEARNING (6 credits) 
435-215 - DIRECTED OBSERVATION — PRE- 
SCHOOL (3 credits) 
417-312-— PRIMARY SCIENCE (3 credits) 
EDUCATION ELECTIVE (3 credits) 


SEMESTERS 3 AND 4 
Departmental Course Selections 12 credits 


Students must take 427-305, 433-322, 433-412, 
and 3 credits authorized by Departmental Chairman 
or adviser. If English is Option | or Il, must take 433- 
221, 


Academic Concentration 12 credits 


Students must continue Option | (3 credits) and 
Option II (3 credits) and select Options IV & V (3 
credits each). 


Free Electives 6 credits 


SEMESTER 5 (FIELD EXPERIENCE SEMESTER) 
ACADEMIC CONCENTRATION (6 credits) 


Option | (3 credits) 
Option Il (3 credits) 


FREE ELECTIVES (9 credits) 


SEMESTER 6 
EDUCATION REQUIRED COURSES (12 credits) 
435-411 Field Experience-Nursery-Kindergarten 


(9 credits) 
433-411 Pre-school Curriculum (3 credits) 
EDUCATION ELECTIVE (3 credits) 


Elementary Education — Early or 
Later Childhood 


SEMESTER 1 
Academic Concentration 12 credits 


Students will select 4 academic courses in at least 3 
of the following subject areas (options |, Il, Ill): Art, 
English, French, Mathematics, Music, Physical Edu- 
cation, Science, Social Studies, and Religion. 


NOTE: Two of the subject areas selected must be 
continued in second and third years (Options | & II.) 
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Education Required Course 3 credits 
413-204 INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION 


SEMESTER 2 (BASIC EDUCATION SEMESTER) 
Education Required Courses 12 credits 


448-305- INTEGRATED STUDY OF TEACHING & 
LEARNNG (6 credits) 
435-245- DIREC ED OBSERVATION — ELEMEN- 
TARY (3 credits) 
CURRICULUM COU3SE 
Early Childhood (433-221 or 428-322) 3 credits 
Later Childhood (433-231 or 428-332) 3 credits 


EDUCATION ELECTVE (3 credits) 


SEMESTERS 3 AND 4 
Education Required Course 3 credits 


Early Childhood — select in Semester 3 433-221 or 
428-322, whichevernot yet taken. 


Departmental Course Selections 12 credits 


Early Childhood — In semester 4 will take 433-222 
and 3 Curriculum courses, as authorized by adviser. 


Note: Students who completed 433-221 in semes- 
ter 2 must take 433-222 in semester 3. 


Education Required Course 3 credits 


Later Childhood — Select in Semester 3 433-231 or 
428-332, whichever rot yet taken. 


Departmental Course Selections 12 credits 


Later Childhood — Insemester 4 take 433-232 and 3 
Curriculum courses as authorized by adviser. 


NOTE: Students who completed 433-231 in semes- 
ter 2 must take 433-232 in semester 3. 


Academic Concentration 12 credits 


Students must continue Options | and || and select 
remaining options !Vand V. 


Free Electives 3 credits 


SEMESTER 5 (FIELD EXPERIENCE SEMESTER) 
Education Required Courses 12 credits 
EARLY CHILDHOCD - 435-421 and 433-421 


LATER CHILDHOOD - 435-431 and 433-431 
Education elective '3 credits) — See P. 14. 


SEMESTER 6 
Academic Concentration 6 credits 


Option | (3 credits) 
Option II (3 credits) 
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Free Electives 9 credits 


_ NOTE: Based on alphabetical listing, students will 


be registered in the Field Experience Semester in 
either September or January. Any contrary arrange- 
ment must have the approval of the Department of 
Elementary Education. Accordingly, U3 semesters 
are interchangeable. 


3.2 DIPLOMA PROGRAMS 


The Faculty of Education offers a variety of one-year 
professional programs in preparation for a teaching 
career in elementary or secondary education. These 
programs are open to candidates who hold a uni- 
versity degree. For admission details, see Section 
2, page 10. 


Secondary Education 


Candidates will be admitted to prepare in either one 
or two teaching subject areas. 


Required Courses 


411-592 -— SCHOOL LAW 

413-500 - FOUNDATION STUDIES IN EDUCA- 
TION or 

415-595 - “PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDU- 
CATION 

414-500 - EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

427-505 - EXPERIENCES INCOMMUNICATION 

435-574 -— STUDENT TEACHING 


446-505 -. ORIENTATION TO SECONDARY 


SCHOOL TEACHING 


Students in the Secondary Diploma Program are 
required to complete two periods of student teach- 
ing comprising three weeks in the first semester and 
five weeks in the second, in selected high schools. 
During these periods, students are expected to 
commit themselves exclusively to the teaching pro- 
grams arranged by the Faculty in cooperation with 
the schools. 

From the following list, the candidate preparing in 
a single teaching subject CHOOSES ONE, the can- 
didate preparing in two teaching subjects 
CHOOSES TWO: 


ART ** 426-572 
- BIOLOGY* 417-576 
~ CHEMISTRY* 417-577 
ENGLISH 427-572 
ENGLISH (Second Language) 431-558 
GENERAL SCIENCES* 417-575 
GEOGRAPHY 430-572 
HOME ECONOMICS** 418-472 & 473 
HISTORY 430-575 
MATHEMATICS 428-572 
PHYSICS* 417-578 
RELIGION (Catholic) 415-571 
RELIGION * (Protestant) 421-572 
FRENCH 431-572 
LATIN 431-578 
GERMAN 431-579 
ITALIAN 431-579 
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431-579 
430-579 


SPANISH 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


*Not available as a single subject. 
** Available as a single subject only. 


Elective Courses 


The candidate preparing in a single teaching sub- 
ject must take an additional Advanced Curriculum 
and Instruction course in his or her teaching subject 
(List A) and one other course (List B) 


ListA 

415-503 Catholic Studies 

418-474 Home Economics 

426-573 Art 

427-573 English 

428-573 Mathematics 

430-569 Social Studies 

430-573 Geography 

430-576 History 

431-573 Second Languages 

List B 

411-575 Secondary School Curriculum 

415-573 Living With Insight (Catholic Stud- 
ies) 

427-576 Reading in the Content Fields 

430-403 Simulation in the Social Sciences 

430-453 Fieldwork in School Geography 

431-501 Linguistics Applied to Second 
Language Teaching 

431-504 Cultural Content of Second Lan- 
guage Programs 

432-204 Educational Media 


Note: Students in Home Economics must take 426- 
298, although if an equivalent course has been 
taken ‘elsewhere, permission may be granted to 
take another course from List B. 


Technical/Vocational and Busi- 
ness Education Concentrations 


Required Courses 


411-592 - SCHOOL LAW 

413-500 -— FOUNDATION STUDIES IN EDUCA- 
TION or 

415-595 -— PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDU- 
CATION 

414-500 -— EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

427-505 - EXPERIENCES IN COMMUNICATION 

435-574 - STUDENT TEACHING 

446-505 — ORIENTATION TO SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHING 


Technical/Vocational Concentration only: 


436-572 -— METHODS IN TEACHING TECHNI- 
CAL/VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 
436-574. — ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL 
SUBJECTS 


Business Education Concentration only: 


436-562 - TEACHING METHODS IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

436-564 -— ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Elective Course(s) 


Students in the Technical/Vocational and Business 
Education concentrations will take the following 
courses: 


436-575 - CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN 
TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION 

436-576 -— EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION IN 
TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION 

or 
the equivalent of one full course from options availa- 
ble in the Faculty of Education or in other faculties. 


Music Education 


Candidates with an acceptable degree in school 
music (or equivalent) will be admitted to a program 
which provides preparation for the teaching of 
music at both the elementary and secondary school 
levels. Students will take all of the REQUIRED 
COURSES listed in the previous section together 
with the following: 


429-542 -— ELEMENTARY MUSIC CURRICULUM 
AND INSTRUCTION 

429-572 -— SECONDARY MUSIC CURRICULUM 
AND INSTRUCTION 


Religious Studies (Jewish) 


A program offered for candidates with an accepta- 
ble undergraduate degree and with appropriate 
background in Jewish Studies as a preparation for 
the teaching of Jewish subject matter at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. Students will take all of 
the REQUIRED COURSES listed in the previous sec- 
tion together with the following: 


422-400 -— TEACHING CUSTOMS & CEREMO- 
NIES 

422-401 - TEACHING BIBLICAL LITERATURE | 

422-402 -— TEACHING BIBLICAL LITERATURE II 

422-404 -— TEACHING HEBREW/YIDDISH-SEC- 
OND LANGUAGE 


Elementary Education - Early or 
Later Childhood 


Candidates will be admitted to prepare for teaching 
at the Early or Later Childhood levels. 


PROGRAM PROFILES 


The integration of theoretical and practical dimen- 
sions of the various courses is provided through an 
internship in schools and through a year-long 
course, Orientation to Teaching, given by the stu- 
dent's adviser. 

Students are required to teach in schools two or 
three days each week throughout the year in addi- 
tion to following studies in the Faculty. Course work 
in Semester | is approximately 13 hours per week 
and 8 hours in Semester 2. Thus, students are 
advised that the Diploma Program is demanding 
and should consider that five full days per week are 
necessary to meet the requirements. 


ALL CANDIDATES 


411-592 - SCHOOL LAW 

413-502 - SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCA- 
TION 

or 

415-594 - PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDICA- 
TION 

414-500 - EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

435-544 - STUDENT TEACHING 

446-504 - ORIENTATION TO ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHING 


EARLY CHILDHOOD 


433-522 - READING & LANGUAGE ARTS 
428-522 - MATHEMATICS 


and ONE of 


426-522 - ART 
429-522 - MUSIC 
434-521 -— MOVEMENT 


Two of the following: 


415-547 - RELIGIOUS RESPONSE 

417-522 - SCIENCE 

421-542 - HUMAN & RELIGIOUS VALUES 

426-522 - ART 

429-522 - MUSIC 

430-522 - SOCIAL STUDIES 

431-522 -— FRENCH CURRICULUM & INSTRUC- 
TION 

431-547 - TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE 

434-521 -— MOVEMENT EDUCATION 


LATER CHILDHOOD 


433-532 - READING & LANGUAGE ARTS 
428-532 - MATHEMATICS 
430-532 - LOCAL & COMMUNITY STUDIES 


Two of the following: 


415-547 - RELIGIOUS RESPONSE 
417-532 - SCIENCE 

421-542 - HUMAN & RELIGIOUS VALUES 
426-532 - ART 
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427-594 


429-532 
430-533 
431-532 
431-547 


432-204 
434-531 
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CREATIVE DRAMA FOR THE CLASS- 
ROOM 

MUSIC 

COMPARATIVE SOCIAL STUDIES 
FRENCH 

TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE 

EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Elementary Education - French | 
(Second Language) 


411-592 -— SCHOOLLAW 


413-502 
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SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCA- 


TION, or 


415-594 


414-500 
431-501 


431-544 


431-545 
431-540 
435-544 
446-504 


PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDU- 
CATION 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
LINGUISTICS APPLIED TO SECOND 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 

TEACHING FRENCH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE 

THE BILINGUAL CLASS 

ANIMATION TECHNIQUES 
CLASSROOM STUDENT TEACHING 
ORIENTATION TO ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHING 


Any one Early or Later Childhood elective except 
French and Reading and Language Arts (see 


above.) 


PROGRAMS OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT FOR TEACHERS 


4 PROGRAMS OF 
PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT FOR 
TEACHERS 


During the summer months as well as in the eve- 
nings of the fall and winter terms the Faculty of Edu- 
cation offers a selected number of programs 
designed for teachers who are interested in pursu- 
ing further studies. All the programs listed below 
meet provincial standards in regard to the up-grad- 
ing of teacher classification (Regulation #¢5) 

For calendars outlining courses offered during the 
various sessions and for information regarding reg- 
istration procedures, fees, etc., contact: 


Centre for Continuing Education 
772 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, PQ. H3A 1G1 
392-4757 


or 


McGill Summer Session 
F. Cyril James Building 
845 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ. H3A 2T5 
392-6740 


Unless otherwise directed, for admission to all the 
following part-time programs apply to: 


Student Affairs Office 
Faculty of Education 
3700 McTavish Street 
Montreal, PQ. H3A 1Y¥2 
392-8899 


Applications and admission to these programs are 
processed at all times during the academic year 
and the summer months 


Bachelor of Education for 
Certified Teachers (Elementary 
Education) 


This 90 credit B.Ed. degree was designed for teach- 
ers who are already certified to teach in elementary 
schools and who wish to upgrade their qualifica- 
tions and scolarité to degree status. A student must 
take a minimum of 60 credits at McGill in order to 
qualify for the degree. Thus, only 30 credits from 
other institutions may be considered as transfer 
credits. This program is available on a part-time 
basis in the summer, and in the evening during the 
fall and winter terms. It is available also on a full time 
basis. 

The program combines academic courses in 
areas of concentration, academic and free elec- 
tives, and professional courses related to educa- 
tional theories and teaching strategies. Candidates 
may satisfy the professional requirements of the 


degree by following concurrently a 30 credit dip- 
loma program in Special Education, Reading, Edu- 
cational Media, Kindergarten, or Second Language 
Teaching. These diploma programs are described 
below. 


The admission requirements are: 
1, Québec teacher certification or its equivalent; 
2. Atleast 13 years of schooling 


Further information regarding the program may 
be obtained from the office of: 


Senior Adviser, B.Ed. (Cert. Teach) 
Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, PQ. H3A 1¥2 

392-8871 


Program Profile 


Candidates enrolled in this 90-credit program must 
complete course work within the following general 
pattern: 


1) Thirty (30) academic credits in five (5) subject 
areas relevant to elementary education in a 12-9-3- 
3-3 pattern (i.e. 12 credits in one subject, 9 credits 
in a second subject, and 3 credits in each of three 
other subject areas.) 


NOTE: Subject areas, relevant to elementary edu- 
cation, in broad terms, are English, French, History, 
Geography, Mathematics, General Science, Reli- 
gion, Art, Music, Physical Education, etc. ... 


2) Fifteen (15) academic credits chosen in consul- 
tation with departmental adviser. 


3) Fifteen (15) credits as FREE ELECTIVES 
(courses selected by candidate after consultation 
with departmental adviser). See Guidelines, page . 


4) Thirty (30) credits in a prescribed ‘‘education 
package’’ as prepared by the Faculty of Education. 
At the present time, these ‘‘packages” are available 
in Reading, Kindergarten, Special Education, Ed. 
Media, and Second Language Teaching as 
described below 


OR 


Fifteen (15) credits as selected by the candidate 
and fifteen (15) education credits as determined by 
the Department of Elementary Education. 


BACHELOR OF EDUCATION IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The primary objective of this program is to provide 
professional growth and development to vocational 
teachers in three ways: 


1. By developing and improving technical compe- 
tencies and business skills related to the’ sub- 
ject matter being taught in the secondary 
schools (subject specialization aims). 
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2. By developing and improving methods of trans- 
mitting the subject matter to secondary school 
pupils (pedagogical aims). 


3. By establishing relationships which exist 
between vocational specializations and other 
cultural aspects of our society (cultural goals). 


These needs are identified by an individual in con- 
junction with an adviser, taking into consideration 
each person's academic background, professional 
skills, teaching subject(s) and cultural needs 

This program is available on a part-time basis in 
the summer and in the evening during the fall and 
winter terms. Candidates may also enrol as full-time 
students for one-year to complete the requirements 
for basic certification. The balance of the program 
could then be completed by part-time studies. 

The admission requirements are: 


1. A Diploma of Collegial Studies or equivalent 
qualifications. * 


2. Appropriate experiences within a trade, busi- 
ness or professional area corresponding to the 
subjects which the candidate would teach in 
high school. 


* — Candidates who fail to meet this requirement 
may be admitted under the University’s Mature 
Admissions Policy provided they are 23 years 
of age or older. 


Further information regarding the program may 
be obtained by writing to: 

Admissions Officer 

Vocational Education Programs 

Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, PQ, H3A 1Y2 

392-8059 


Program Profile 


The following four areas represent the main pro- 
gram components: 


Subject Specialization Courses relating to the 
 gubject(s) matter taught in the Secondary School. 
Includes industrial field experiences. 
30 credits (minimum of 18 in area of speciali- 
zation). 


Pedagogy Teaching methodology including psy- 


chopedagogy and field experiences. 
30 credits 


_ Departmental Selection Additional courses relat- 
_ ing to either subject specialization or pedagogy at 
the discretion of the Program Director. 

15 credits 


Free Electives Courses chosen by the candidate 
from any course available in the university. 
15 credits 
MINIMUM TOTAL 90 credits 
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It is anticipated that many applicants will have com- 
pleted portions of the program prior to their formal 
acceptance as B.Ed. (Vocational) candidates. 
Wherever possible, full credit will be given for 
courses previously completed providing that admis- 
sion requirements as previously stated are met. A 
student must take a minimum of 60 credits at McGill 
in order to qualify for the degree. Up to 30 credits 
from other institutions may be considered as trans- 
fer credits. 


Québec Diploma in Special 
Education 


The Diploma in Special Education is required by 
teachers wishing to work with children who have 
learning and/or behaviour problems and who have 
been classified as exceptional children for Ministry 
of Education purposes. However, courses leading 
to the diploma have been found useful also to “‘reg- 
ular’ class teachers interested in children with 
learning and/or behavioural problems or physical 
handicaps. At present the Québec Ministry of Edu- 
cation requires that a “free flow’ teacher have: a 
degree; a diploma in Special Education (if the “free 
flow’’ assignment is in fact restricted to instruction in 
reading, a teacher may substitute a diploma in read- 
ing); a clinical experience that may or may not be 
included in the Diploma work. ¢ 

All eligible candidates may follow this diploma 
program concurrently as part of the B.Ed. for Certif- 
ied Teachers. 


The admission requirements are: 


1. a teacher authorization (Permit, Diploma, 
P.T.A., etc), from the Québec Ministry of Educa- 
tion; 

2. a recommendation from a school principal or 
Special Education Director who has the most 
recent knowledge of the teacher's compe- 
tence. 


Priority is given to teachers who have already 
been appointed to a Special Education assignment. 

Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from: 


Special Education Office 

Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, PQ. H3A 1¥2 392-8809 


For off-campus courses in Special Education, 
apply to the office responsible for coordinating 
continuing education at the Regional School 
Board Offices. 


Program Profile 


Required Pre-requisite Courses 12 credits 


These courses must be completed before proceed- 
ing to further course work. 
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414-340 Education of Exceptional Children (3 cred- 
its) 

414-341 General Methods in Special Education (3 
credits) 

414-342 Organization of Special Education Pro- 
grams (3 credits) 

414-343 Introduction to Diagnosis and Assessment 
(3 credits) 


Required Courses 12 credits 


414-344 Practicum in Diagnosis and Assessment of 
Learning Problems (3 credits) 

414-440 Cognitive and Psychomotor Problems of 
Exceptional Children (3 credits) 

414-441 Behavioural Problems of Exceptional 
Children (3 credits) 

414-442 Psychology of Learning Problems (3 cred- 
its) 


Electives 6 credits 


414-443 School - Home — Community Relations in 
Special Education (3 credits) 

414-444 Materials in Special Education (3 credits) 

414-445 Vocational Habilitation of Exceptional 
Children (3 credits) 

414-446 Special Topics in the Education of Excep- 
tional Children (3 credits) 

414-240 Craft Course (0 credit) 


Courses may be selected from other departments in 
the university with the approval of the program 
director 


Québec Diploma in Reading 
Instruction 


The Diploma in Reading Instruction is a 30 credit 
program which consists of a sequence of ten 
courses offered at the Faculty of Education and at 
off-campus locations during the summer, and 
during the fall and winter as evening classes. This 
diploma program is intended to train practicing 
teachers in more effective developmental and 
corrective teaching of reading 

This program must be completed within 5 years; 
that is, no course will be counted if it was com- 
pleted more than 5 years before the completion of 
the last course which is to be counted toward the 
diploma. 

All eligible candidates may follow this diploma 
program concurrently as part of the B.Ed. for Cer- 
tified Teachers. 

The admission requirements are: 


1. ateaching certificate valid in Québec; 
2. evidence of successful teaching experience; 
3. arecommendation from a school principal. 


Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from: 


The Director, Reading Centre, 

Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, PQ. H3A 1Y2 392-8888 


Program Profile 


Required Courses 21 credits 


Candidates will normally take seven courses from 
the following. Please note special requirements 
where applicable. 


1) Candidates must take at least two of the follow- 
ing three Reading Instruction courses. These two 
must be either 223 and 233 or 233 and 523. 


427-223 Reading Instruction: Early Childhood (3 
credits) 


427-233 Reading Instruction: Later Childhood (3 
credits) 


427-523 Reading Instruction: High School (3 cred- 
its) 


2) Candidates must take at least two of the follow- 
ing three Corrective Reading courses. These two 
courses must be either 224 and 234 or 234 and 
577. In addition, the Reading Instruction course 
at the same level is a prerequisite for a Correc- 
tive Reading course. Both Corrective Reading 
courses are normally done in the same summer, 
making a full six week program. Due to time con- 
flicts, no other courses can be done while enrolled 
in the corrective courses. 


427-224 Corrective Reading Instruction: Early Child- 
hood (3 credits) 


427-234 Corrective Reading Instruction: Later Child- 
hood (3 credits) 


427-577 Corrective Reading Instruction: High 
School (3 credits) 


3) Atleast one of the following courses must be 
taken: 


427-344 Children’s Literature (3 credits) 
427-345 Literature for Young Adults (3 credits) 


4) The: following two courses must also be 
included: 


427-533 Integrated Language Arts (3 credits) 
427-576 Reading in the Content Fields (3 credits) 


Elective 9 credits 


The remaining three courses in the diploma 
sequence are to be elected by the student with the 
advice and consent of reading faculty mem- 
bers. Students who do not plan study beyond the 
diploma level are encouraged to select electives in 
reading, special education, educational measure- 
ment, teaching English as a second language, or 
any other area of interest and utility. Students who 
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are planning further study in reading are encour- 
aged to elect educational measurement, introduc- 
tory statistics, psycholinguistics, or other courses 
necessary to advanced study. 


Québec Educational Media 
Diploma 


The Educational Media program is a 30 credit pro- 
gram for Québec certified teachers leading to the 
Québec Educational Media diploma. It is designed 
to provide media communication skills to classroom 
teachers, developers of instructional materials, 
media coordinators and others interested in the 
design, production, evaluation, utilization and 
administration of instructional media. 

The courses are offered in the evening and in 
the summer by the Educational Media Centre of 
the Faculty of Education. Students enrolled in the 
program are given access to the television, film, 
photography and other audio-visual facilities of the 
Centre for the production and presentation of 
instructional materials. 

All eligible candidates may follow this diploma 
program concurrently as part of the B.Ed. for Certif- 
ied Teachers. 

The admission requirement is a teaching authori- 
zation (Permit, Diploma, P.T.A. etc.,) from the Que- 
bec Ministry of Education. 

Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from: 


The Director, Educational Media Centre 

Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, PQ. H3A 1¥2 392-8876 


Program Profile 


A candidate's profile will consist of a minimum of 24 
credits in Educational Media courses and a maxi- 
mum of 6 credits from approved courses in other 
departments. Candidates should consult the pro- 
gram director concerning an appropriate profile. 


‘Required: The following 12 credits are compulsory: 
432-204 Educational Media | (3 credits) 


432-209 Media and Instructional Design (3 credits) 


432-405 Independent Project (6 credits) 


Media electives. A minimum of 12 credits from the 
following Courses: 


432-205 Film Production and Film Criticism (3 cred- 
its) 

432-303 Photography (3 credits) 

432-304 Educational Media II (3 credits) 

432-306 Educational Television (3 credits) 

432-309 The Library-Resource Centre (3 credits) 
432-403 Photography II (3 credits) 

432-404 Contemporary Developments in Educa- 
tional Media (3 credits) 5 
432-406 Management of Educational Media Serv- 

ices (3 credits) 
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432-409 Special Topics in Educational Media (3 
credits) 

432-440 Media Curriculum and Instruction: Elemen- 
tary (3 credits) 

432-470 Media Curriculum and Instruction: Second- 
ary (3 credits) 


Electives. With the approval of the program director, 
a maximum of 6 credits from the following list of 
courses offered in other departments. 


414-305 Non Verbal Communication (3 credits) 

414-444 Materiala in Special Education (3 credits) 

414-456 Application of Psychological Principles to 
Educational Problems (3 credits) 

414-492 Psychology and Instructional Design (3 
credits) 

462-204 Drawing (3 credits) 

426-296 Basic Design (3 credits) 

427-305 Experiences in Communications (3 credits) 

427-344 Children’s Literature (3 credits) 

427-345 Literature for Young Adults (3 credits) 

430-403 Simulation in the Social Sciences (3 cred- 
its) 

431-303 Media and Second Language Teaching (3 
credits) 


Québec Kindergarten Diploma 


This Diploma program is designed for certified ele- 
mentary school teachers who wish to become Kin- 
dergarten Specialists. This 30 credit program 
includes courses in Child Development, Art, Music, 
Creative Movement and Dramatics, Teaching 
Methods and Materials for children of the 5-8 age 
groups. 

All eligible candidates may follow this program 
concurrently as part of the B.Ed. for Certified Teach- 
ers. 


The admission requirements are: 
1. Québec teacher certification or its equivalent; 
2. atleast 13 years of schooling. 


Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from: 


Program Director 

Kindergarten Diploma 

Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, P.Q. H3A 1Y¥2 392-8898 


Program Profile 


Required Courses 24 credits 


414-214 Child Development (6 credits) 

414-314 Developmental Testing of Young Children 
(3 credits) 

427-328 Creative Movement and Dramatics (3 cred- 
its) 
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427-327 Creative Dramatics and Children's Litera- 
ture (3 credits) 

433-312 Methods and Materials for the Kindergar- 
ten (3 credits) 

429-212 Music for Nursery — Kindergarten Teachers 
(3 credits) 

426-212 Art for Nursery — Kindergarten Teachers (3 
credits) 


Electives 6 credits 


Candidates may select 6 credits from the following 
list in consultation with Departmental Adviser: 


414-340 Education of Exceptional Children (3 cred- 
its) 

414-341 General Methods in Special Education (3 
credits) 

414-342 Organization of Special Education Pro- 
grams (3 credits) 

414-440 Cognitive and Psychomotor Problems of 
Exceptional Children (3 credits) 

414-441 Behavioural Problems of Exceptional 
Children (3 credits) 

414-442 Psychology of Learning Problems (3 cred- 
its) 

414-443 School - Home — Community Relations in 
Special Education (3 credits) 

427-223 Reading Instruction — Early Childhood (3 
credits) 

427-224 Corrective Reading Instruction - Early 
Childhood (3 credits) 


Certificate in Second Language 
Teaching 


This 30 credit program is open to certified teachers 
who wish to specialize in the teaching of second 
languages 


General Objective: To enhance professional 
competence of certified teachers who are interested 
in teaching second languages and who are suffi- 
ciently bilingual to do so. 


Specific Objectives: (a) To consolidate proficiency 
in the language to be taught as a second language; 
(b) to impart information, skills and techniques rela- 
ted to second language teaching and testing; (c) to 
acquaint teachers with modern theories of psycho- 
linguistics and socio-linguistics for a better under- 
standing of their application to procedures and 
materials used in language learning. 


Applicants will be assessed on their oral and writ- 
ten competence in the language they wish to teach 
as a second language. Normally candidates must 
be recommended by the school boards for which 
they work. 

All eligible candidates may follow this program 
concurrently as part of the B.Ed. for Certified Teach- 
ers. 


Before submitting an application candidates must 
contact: 


The Chairman 

Department of Education in Second Languages 
Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, PQ, H3A 1¥2 

392-8863 or 8861 


N.B. Candidates who wish to benefit from the finan- 
cial advantages provided through the Ministry of 
Education for this program are advised to contact 
their local school authorities for information on 
procedures to be followed. 


Program Profile 


CORE COMPONENT 18 credits 
a) 431-544 (Elem. French) Methodology (6 cr.) 
or 431-572 (Sec. French) Methodology 


or 
431-548 (Elem. ESL) Methodology 
or 431-558 (Sec. ESL) Methodology 


b) 431-360 Supervised Teaching: one (6cr.) 
year 
Cc) 431-301 Applied Linguistics (French) (3 cr.) 
or 431-311 Applied Linguistics (TESL) 
d) Selected Academic Course: (3 cr.) 
Language, Linguistics or Lit- 
erature 


ELECTIVE COMPONENT 12 credits 


4 (four) courses chosen from the following: * 


e) 431-345 Bilingual Class (3 cr.) 

f) 431-304 Cultural Content (3 cr.) 

g) 431-303 Media & Second Language (3 cr.) 
Teaching (Didactique instru- 
mentale) 

h) 431-340 Animation Techniques (3 cr.) 

i) 431-306 Phonology and Second Lan- (3 cr.) 
guage Teaching 

j) 431-307 Anticipation of Difficulties in (3 cr.) 
Second Language Teaching 

k) 431-373 In-depth Study of Curriculum (3 cr.) 
Development in Second Lan- 
guage 

1) 431-302 Measurement and Evaluation (3 cr.) 
in Second Language Educa- 
tion 

m) 431-305 Psycholinguistic Implication (3 cr.) 
in Second Language Teach- 
ing 


* Elective offerings depend on availability of instruc- 
tors and number of students. 


Certificate in Technical- 
- Vocational Education 


The Faculty of Education has been experimenting 
with different approaches to the training of Voca- 
tional Education teachers in both full-time and part- 

_ time programs. While the full-time one-year program 
has been very successful, there remains the ongo- 
ing problem of meeting the needs of the school 
commissions in remote geographic locations and of 
predicting the types of Vocational teachers that the 
school commissions are going to require, especially 
in the lower frequency subjects. 

Since it has been impossible to forecast the total 
need, candidates who have been teaching Voca- 
tional Education subjects for at least one year, and 
who have no teacher training, are being admitted to 
a new experimental program which was initiated in 
1973. 

The program follows a philosophy of ‘on-the-job 
training’, based on the premise that student and 
instructor will jointly solve the problems that arise in 
the teaching situation while making maximum use of 
the milieu. For this reason, supervised field experi- 
ence, seminars, and work-shops play a major role 
in this program. 

The complete program includes 30 credits of 
course work offered over a period of three summers 
and two winters leading to a Certificate awarded by 
the University and to a Teaching Permit from the 
Ministry of Education. 

To be admitted to the program candidates must 
possess a legal authorization valid in Québec, and a 
~ contract to teach full time with a recognized school 


__ Address all inquiries and applications to: 


Program Director 

Vocational Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, PQ. H3A 1¥2 392-8824 


rogram Profile 


Sandidates must complete the following 30 credits 
course work: 


436-266 Basic Integrated Study in Vocational Edu- 
cation (8 credits) 
35-235 Supervised. Field Experience — Vocational- 
Secondary (4 credits) 
36-267 Development of Vocational Education in 
~ Québec (2 credits) 
36-268 Instructional Technology in Vocational 
_ Education (6 credits) 
436-269 Instructional Design in Vocational Educa- 
_ tion (4 credits) 
436-564 Organization and Administration in Busi- 
ness Education (6 credits) 
: j or 
436-574 Organization and Administration in Techni- 
cal Education (6 credits) 


The program is normally completed over a period of 
three summer and two fall/winter sessions following 
the sequence outlined above. 


Teacher Certification Program 


This program was inaugurated at the request of the . 
Ministry of Education to serve the needs of uncerti- 
fied teachers now holding a Provisional Teaching 
Authorization and who are under contract to teach _ 
full time in a recognized school. 

The courses in this 30 credit program are made 
available during the summer, and in the evenings 
during the fall and winter sessions. The admission 
requirements are: 

1. a currently valid Québec Provisional Teaching 
Authorization; 


2. a contract to teach full time in a recognized 
institution. 


Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from the office of: 


Senior Adviser 
Part-time Programs 
Faculty of Education 
3700 McTavish Street 
Montreal, PQ, H3A 1¥2 
392-8871 


Program Profile 


Candidates must complete 30 credits of course 
work selected in consultation with a program 
adviser according to the following pattern: 


a) An appropriate Psychology (3 credits) 

b) Québec Education (including Schoo! Law) 
(3 credits) 

c) A Subject Methodology (3 credits) 

d) Supportive Teaching Strategies (or 2nd 
Subject Methodology)(3 credits) 

e) Field Experience (6 credits) 

f) Education Theory or Teaching Strategy 
Eléctives (12 credits) 


Program of Professional Develop- 
ment for College Teachers 


This program was developed as a pilot project in 
close consultation with the Anglophone CEGEP’s of 
Québec in an attempt to meet the general staff 
development needs of the colleges and the particu- 
lar needs of individual teachers. The experimental 
phase of this program has been completed and its 
evaluation is being reviewed. Admission of new 
candidates into a revised or new program will be 
determined by university authorities when the study 
of the program evaluation has been completed. For 
information regarding the status of professional 
development activities for college teachers contact: 


Associate Director of College Level Programs 

Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 
treal 


PROGRAMS OF PRO 


Diploma in Educational 
Administration 


This new in-service program is designed to meet the 
nceds of educational administrators who wish to 
obtain further knowledge and expertise in their field. 
The focus for this Diploma is practice and will 
include both practical applications and critical 
appraisal of present practices in educational admin- 
istration. The program has been developed at the 
request of school administrators and is expected to 
appeal to both school personnel (Principals, Vice- 
Principals, etc.) and to those engaged in other types 
of educational administration (school board officers, 
CEGEP officials, adult education directors, finance 
Officers, etc.) 
The program has been developed in a sequential 
manner and will be available on a part-time basis 
during the Summer Sessions and intervening eve- 
ning winter sessions when enrolment permits 
The basic admission requirements include a 
Bachelor's degree from a recognized university and 
at least two years of attested experience as an 
administrator in the educational milieu. Preference 
will be given to those currently engaged in full-time 
administrative work. 

Requests for further information and for applica- 
tion materials should be directed to: 


Diploma Program Director 

Dept. of Educational Administration, 
Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, PQ. H3A 1Y¥2 

392-8833 


Courses are offered in the summer and evenings 
during the winter. Students must begin the program 
in July, 1977. 


IONAL DEVELOPMENT FOR TEACHERS 


Program Profile 
24 credits 


411-511 General Administrative Practice (6 cred- 
its) 

411-530 Administration of Education in Québec 
(3) 

411-544 Resource Utilization in Education (3) 

411-552 School Personnel Practice (3) 

411-542 Curriculum Planning in Publication Ed. 
(3) 

411-562 Planning for Change in Public Education 
(3) z 

411-582 Social Groups in Administration (3) 


Required Courses 


Elective Courses 6 credits 


Selected from the Continuing Education offerings, 
with the approval of the program director. 


Certificate in Moral and Religious 
Education 


A 30 credit program in Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion has been designed and is awaiting university 
approval. 

Further information regarding this proposed pro- 
gram may be obtained from 


Program Director 

Certificate in Moral and Religious Education 
Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, PQ H3A 1Y¥2 

392-8810 or 8811 
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FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
5 COURSE OFFERINGS 


This section of the Announcement lists all under- 
graduate courses offered by the Faculty of Educa- 
tion in one or another of its many degree, diploma, 
or certificate programs. 

Some courses will not be offered in 1977-78 and 
some will be available in the evenings only through 
the Centre for Continuing Education. 


IMPORTANT: WHEN THIS LIST IS USED FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF COURSE SELECTION (ELEC- 
TIVES ETC.) REFERENCE MUST BE MADE TO THE 
UNIVERSITY TIMETABLE GUIDE OR, FOR EVE- 
NING COURSES, TO THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
THE CENTRE FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION. 
THOSE PUBLICATIONS PROVIDE THE NECES- 
SARY INFORMATION ON COURSE SCHEDULES 
(SESSION, TIME, PLACE ETC.). FOR FURTHER 
ASSISTANCE CONSULT YOUR FACULTY 
ADVISER. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The information given below for each course 
includes the number and title by which it is identi- 
fied, a short description of its content, its credit rat- 
ing or weight and, if possible, the professor. 


COURSE NUMBER - tre first digits of the 
course number are used to designate the depart- 
ment or teaching unit from which the course origi- 
nates. The code used is as follows: 


411 —- Educational Administration 

412 - Counsellor Education 

413 - Social Foundations of Education 

414 - Educational Psychology & Sociology 

415 - Catholic Studies 

417 - Education in Science 

418 -— Education in Home Economics 

421 - Protestant Studies 

422 - Jewish Studies 

426 -— Education in Art 

427 - Education in English 

428 -— Education in Mathematics 

429 - Education in Music 

430 - Education in Social Sciences 

431 - Education in Second Languages 

432 —- Educational Media 

433~* - Elementary Education 

434 - Physical Education 

435 -— Student Teaching 

436 —- Technical — Vocational and Business 
Education 

446 —- Orientation 

448 - B.Ed. Core Programs 

449 - College Level Programs 


The last three digits of the number are generally 
used to indicate the year during which the course is 
normally taken, the teaching area or level for which 
itis intended, and the nature of the course. 
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NOTE: In the University Timetable Guide, a letter 
suffix is added to each course number (e.g. 411- 
394A) to indicate when a course is offered: A = Fall 
semester; B = Winter semester; D = beginning in 
Fall and continuing through Winter semester; C 
and/or L = Summer Session. Parentheses around 
the course number indicate such courses are pend- 
ing approval. 


CREDIT RATING 


In degree programs the credits given for any course 
are a measure of the effort expected of the student 
during each week of a fifteen week period. The 
number of hours per week, inclusive of lectures, 
labs, personal study, etc., devoted to a course 
should normally be three times the number of cred- 
its specified. 


COURSE WEIGHT 


In the diploma and certificate programs a weight in 
hours is given to each course relative to the lectures 
each week during one or two terms. 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTIVES f 


Education courses which are generally available as 
ELECTIVES are designated in the course list by a (f) 
placed beside the course number. For electives 
which should be selected within the EDUCATION 
CONCENTRATION, see page 14. 


ACADEMIC COURSES * 


Courses offered by the Faculty of Education which, 
if appropriate to the student's program, may be 
included in the ACADEMIC CONCENTRATION are 
designated in the course list by a (*) placed beside 
the course number. 


411 - Educational Administration 


411-394 ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION IN 
QUEBEC. An introduction to the system of adminis- 
tration and decision-making in the public schools of 
the province as these relate to teachers. Considera- 
tion will be given to staff relationships, the politics of 
education, finance and administrative roles at all 
levels of the system. 3 credits. 


411-511 GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PRAC- 
TICE. An overview of the administrative practice 
and procedure in use in education today. Relevant 
theory to practice relationship will be explored. 6 
credits. 


411-530 ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION IN 
QUEBEC. A consideration of the system of educa- 
tion in Québec. The focus will be on the basic legal 
framework of education in Québec and the principal 
legal documents, and on the educational system in 
inter-action with other social systems and society as 
a whole. 3 credits. 


411-542 CURRICULUM PLANNING IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. Study of the means for developing 
and implementing the school curriculum in educa- 
tion today. 3 credits. 


411-544 RESOURCE UTILIZATION IN EDUCA- 
TION. A focus on the resources available to admin- 
istrators, finances and the computer in day to day 
operations will be considered relative to Québec 
today. 3 credits. 


411-552 SCHOOL PERSONNEL PRACTICES. 
Present personnel practices and procedures 
relevant to the current Québec scene. Emphasis 
on hiring, probation, supervision, dismissal and 
negotiations for education employees. 3 credits. 


411-562 PLANNING FOR CHANGE IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. The political and social implications 
for administrative change in public education. The 
process and procedure for planned change in edu- 
cation. 3 credits. 


411-575 SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
This course focuses on the development of high 
school curricula in specific fields and their relation- 
ship to the total school program. It attempts to bring 
into perspective the total school program and the 
individual learning experience. It considers prob- 
lems arising in the administration of curriculum 
development and curriculum implementation. 3 
hours, 1 term 


411-582 SOCIAL GROUPS IN ADMINISTRA- 
TION. The dynamics of the many groups affecting 
the education scene today; including Parent Com- 
mittees, School Committees, School Boards, Public 
Action Groups and others. 3 credits. 


411-592 SCHOOL LAW. Compulsory certification 
course to give prospective teachers an understand- 
ing of the framework of education in the Province of 
Québec. 1 hour, 1 term. 


412 - Counsellor Education 


412-304 GROUP PROCESSES: This course is 
intended to make the student familiar with group 
organization and operation as it relates to the 
schools. Interpretation of group interaction and typi- 
cal roles played by members in groups. 3 credits. 
(Limited Enrolment). 


413- Social Foundations of 
Education 


413-204 INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION. An 
overview of present day educational practices and 
policies with particular reference to the schools of 
Québec; designed to provide the student with a per- 
sonal frame of reference within which subsequent 
academic and professional studies preparatory to a 
teaching career may be effectively evaluated and 
pursued. 3 credits. 


COURSE OFFERINGS 


413-402 COMPARATIVE EDUCATION. A study 
and comparison of recent education developments 
in England, France, Germany, the Soviet Union, and 
the United States. 6 credits. 

Dr. Lipkin 


413-403 EDUCATION OF MINORITY GROUPS. 
An examination of the education of minorities in 
Canada (with emphasis on Québec), in historical, 
sociological and psychological perspectives. Both 
immigrant groups and native people will be studied. 
This course includes a field component. 3 credits. 
Prof. Laferriére 


413-404 THE RISE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
THE 19TH CENTURY. The impact of industrialism, 
nationalism and colonialism on the development of 
public education in Western society. 3 credits. 

Dr. Jobling 


413-405 THE CRITICAL SPIRIT AND EDUCA- 
TION. A study of contemporary social and educa- 
tional criticism, and its impact on the teacher and 
the school. Readings may be drawn from among the 
works of Marcuse, Roszak, Toffler, Camus, Buber, 
Hutchins, Neatby et al. 3 credits. 


413-406 INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE 
EDUCATION. Study of the dynamics of education 
in various societies throughout the world. The ideas 
and approaches of several disciplines are utilized in 
order to gain an understanding of educational sys- 
tems and problems in comparative perspective. 3 
credits. 

Dr. Eisemon 


413-407 EDUCATION AND SOCIETY IN QUE- 
BEC. A study of the relationship between education 
and society in Québec from the 17th century to the 
present. Such topics as cultural dualism and educa- 
tion, church and education, modernization, are 
examined. 3 credits. 

Dr. Jobling 


413-408 HUMAN VALUES AND EDUCATION. A 
study of selected works dealing with moral, reli- 
gious, social, and political values with a view to 
determining their relevance to basic educational 
issues. 3 credits. 

Professor Nemiroff 


413-409 WOMEN AND EDUCATION. This course 
explores the school as a sexist institution in both 
historical and contemporary perspectives; identifies 
women's contributions to intellectual history and the 
development of educational ideas and practices; 
analyzes problems such as those of prejudice in 
schools, women teachers and promotion, sex role 
sterotypes in texts. Interdisciplinary approach. 
Guest speakers. 3 credits. 

Dr. Gillett 


413-410 WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Examines the roots of prejudice against women in 
the ivy-covered halls of learning. Considers wom- 
en’s struggles for intellectual equality in historic and 
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contemporary perspectives. Interdisciplinary 
approach. 3 credits. 
Dr. Gillett 


413-420 ISSUES IN EDUCATION. The examina- 
tion of major educational issues against the back- 
ground of the student's own field experiences. The 
relevant principles and findings of educational phi- 
losophy, history and psychology are treated. 3 cred- 
its. 

413-500 FOUNDATION STUDIES IN EDUCA- 
TION. An examination of selected developments in 
the social foundations of modern education. 3 
hours, 2 terms. 

Staff 


413-502 SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCA- 
TION (See 413-500D.) 3 hours, 1 term. 
Staff 


414- Educational Psychology 
and Sociology 


414-201 THE NATURE AND CONDITIONS OF 
SCHOOL LEARNING. Learning and behaviour. 
Maturation and Learning. Classical conditioning and 
_ its adequacy as a model for classroom teaching. 
Operant conditioning and basic learning processes. 
Verbal learning and concept formation. Remember- 
ing and forgetting. Transfer of learning and problem 
solving. 3 credits. 

Professor Birch 


414-203 EDUCATION AND SOCIETY. This course 
_ focuses broadly on education, dealing with the func- 
_ tions of different levels of education in societies at 
- various stages of development, and emphasizing 
present-day Québec and Canadian society. The 
sources of support for public education, the controls 
_ imposed upon educators, and the relationship of 
_ education to the occupational structure are ana- 
lysed. Educational opportunity and social mobility in 
an industrial society, and the impact of social stratifi- 
cation on educational policies are discussed. (Not 
offered 1977-78). 3 credits. 
Professor Pinto 


414-204 A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO PSY- 
_ CHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. This course is 

_ designed for students who have had little or no pre- 
vious psychology. Topics dealt with are those con- 
sidered most likely to be useful for an understanding 
of other courses in Educational Psychology offered 
by the Department. The course will deal with Learn- 
ing, Intelligence, Motivation, and Personality. 3 
credits. Not offered 1977-78). 


_ 414-205 SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION - AN 
OVERVIEW. An introductory course, designed to 
present students with a broad sociological perspec- 
tive from which to view education and to provide 
background for subsequent courses in the sociol- 
ogy of education. Topics will include the role of edu- 
cation as an institution in society, the school as a 
social system, the role of educational personnel and 
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the influence of social variables such as race, sex, 
ethnicity, and socio-economic status on teaching 
and learning. (Includes a field experience compo- 
nent.) 3 credits, 3 

Professor Pinto 


414-208 THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONAL- 
ITY AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR IN THE SCHOOL- 
AGE CHILD. This course will deal with personality, 
social behaviour, and moral development from 
nursery school up to but not including adolescence. 
The emphasis will be on aspects of personal and 
social development that are related to the process 
of schooling with attention to teacher attitudes and 
practices in dealing with the problems of children. 
(Includes a field experience component.) 3 credits. 
(This course is offered in both semesters. Enrol- 
ment is limited in the 1st semester only to 25 stu- 
dents. Students should pre-register in September 
with Professor in charge of course.) 

Professor McKay 


414-214 CHILD DEVELOPMENT. The social, emo- 
tional, psychological and intellectual growth and 
development of the young child; guided observation 
of children; seminars; reports; individual readings. 
(Not offered 1977-78). 6 credits. 


414-240 CRAFT COURSE. A workshop approach 
intended to show how learning and behaviour may 
be helped by skills developed through craft work; 
includes use of wood, leather, metals and ceramics 
as well as demonstrating how to improvise with 
commonplace materials. This course is usually 
taken in Phase 1. Valid for Diploma in Special Edu- 
cation only. (No credit.) 


414-249 CREATIVITY AND ITS CULTIVATION. 
Survey of recent research and theory concerning 
creativity, with special attention to creativity in 
school-age children; treats problems of defining and 
assessing creativity, the relationship between crea- 
tivity and intelligence, the nature of the creative 
process and personality and creative behaviour. 
Methods of enhancing creativity will be examined, 
emphasizing .ways of facilitating creativity in a 
school setting. (Includes a field experience compo- 
nent.) 3 credits. 

Professor Rejskind 


414-260 INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY (SECONDARY LEVEL). An intro- 
duction to how concepts and principles from con- 
temporary research and theory may be applied in 
the classroom. This course aims to answer the 
question, How do secondary pupils within the “‘nor- 
mal’ range of abilities and circumstances best 
acquire the skills and content that the schools 
impart? Measurement and evaluation by teachers 
and classroom discipline are also considered. 3 
credits. 

Professors Pupo, Derevensky & Staff 


414-300 THE SCHOOL AS AN ORGANIZATION. 
Structures and functions of schools at various 
levels. Pre-school to university, and in various 


segments of society; relationships of schools as 
organizations to other organizations; school size, 
complexity of organizational structure; authority 
patterns, and modes of compliance related to 
teaching and learning; career patterns in educa- 
tion and patterns of interactions among school 
personnel. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 414-203 or 
414-205.) (Not offered 1977-78). 


414-304 MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN 
EDUCATION. The purposes of examinations. 
Causes of complaints about examinations. Equaliz- 
ing means and dispersions in distribution of marks. 
Standardized scores. The percentile system. Essay 
and objective-type examinations. Taxonomies of 
educational objectives. Validity and reliability: item 
analysis. 3 credits 

Professor Gougeon 


414-305 NON-VERBAL COMMUNICATION. An 
introductory course dealing with non-verbal aspects 
of behaviour and its interpretation. It will deal also 
with non-verbal communication in young children 
and children without speech. Some consideration 
will be given to the cognition of behaviour acts from 
drawings, cartoons, and illustrative gestures. 3 
credits. (Enrolment is limited to 25 students in each 
semester; students should pre-register in Septem- 
ber for both semesters, with professor in charge of 
the course.) 

Professor Edwards 


414-308 SOCIOLOGY OF THE CLASSROOM. 
The classroom as a social system; school or class 
climate as it influences the learner. The socialization 
process; social class, racial and ethnic variations in 
socialization styles. Influences on learning of 
teacher on child's self-concept and subsequent 
results in terms of achievement, level of aspiration, 
and social mobility. (Includes a field experience 
component). 3 credits. (Pre-requisites: 414-203 or 
414-205 or an introductory course in Sociology). 
Professor Pinto 


414-310 COMPUTER APPLICATIONS IN EDU- 
CATION. The course will be non-mathematical in 
nature and will deal with such topics as recent 
developments in computer-assisted instruction, 
computer-assisted testing, and computer-managed 
instruction. The results of recent research and their 
field applications will be considered. 3 credits. 
Professor Cartwright 


414-314 DEVELOPMENTAL TESTING OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN. Guided observation of child- 
ren with emphasis on developmental testing. Lec- 
tures, demonstrations and testing practicum. (Not 
offered 1977-78). 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 414-214.) 


414-340 EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILD- 
REN. Introduction to the education of exceptional 
children; characteristics, classification, needs of 
exceptional children; developmental and corrective 
programs; areas of current research. (Includes a 
field experience component). 3 credits. (The course 
includes two hours of lectures and four hours of field 
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work — one morning or afternoon per week. Enrol- 
ment is limited to thirty students, depending on the 
number of field experience situations available in 
schools). 

Professor Wilkinson. 


414-341 GENERAL METHODS IN SPECIAL EDU- 
CATION. Class organization, teaching methods, 
assessments of educational level, setting objec- 
tives, grouping, individual programming, and report- 
ing (Includes a field experience component). 3 
credits. (Enrolment is limited to twenty students). 
Miss Norton. 


414-342 ORGANIZATION OF SPECIAL EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS. Needs of EMR, slow-learning 
and emotionally disturbed children: characteristics, 
school programs, evaluation of progress; integra- 
tion into the community. 3 credits. 

Professor Stutt 


414-343 INTRODUCTION TO DIAGNOSIS AND 
ASSESSMENT. Principles and procedures in the 
evaluation of pupil growth and achievement. 
Emphasis on the use and interpretation of tests to 
be given by the class teacher. 3 credits. 

Professor Pupo 


414-344 PRACTICUM IN DIAGNOSIS AND 
ASSESSMENT OF LEARNING PROBLEMS. A 
supervised practicum in the use of various tests and 
measures in learning problems of children; develop- 
ing prescriptive teaching programs. 3 credits. (Pre- 
requisite: 414-343.) 

Professor Sokolyk 


414-346 TALENTED AND GIFTED STUDENTS. 
The psychology and education of exceptionally able 
children. Definitions, assessment, types of pro- 
grams and goals, and teacher requirements. The 
course combines theoretical background and prac- 
tical concerns. (Includes a field experience compo- 
nent.) (Not offered in 1977-78). 3 credits. 
Professor Shore 


414-377 ADOLESCENCE AND THE PROCESS 
OF EDUCATION. Development of personality and 
social behaviour in adolescence. Problems relating 
to self-concept, academic achievement, relation- 
ships with others, and development of values in a 
changing culture. Some attention to current criti- 
cisms of the school as an agency involved in ado- 
lescent development. (This course includes an 
optional field experience ‘component which will fulfill 
that requirement for U2 Secondary B.Ed. students, 
but is also available to others.) 3 credits. 
Professors Mager & Pupo 


414-394 COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
SCHOOL-AGE CHILD AND ADOLESCENT. The 
major orientation of the course will be around Piag- 
et's theory of intellectual development and its rele- 
vance for the school, although the work of others in 
the field will also be considered. (This course should 
be seen as a complement to either 414-208, The 
Development of Personality and Social Behaviour in 
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the School-age Child, or 414-377, Adolescence and 
the Process of Education). (Includes a field experi- 
ence component). 3 credits. 

Professor Hanrahan 


414-396 THE NATURE OF INTELLIGENCE. The 
nature, development and measurement of intelli- 
gence in a school setting. Intelligence and learning; 
creativity and intelligence; intelligence and cultural 
deprivation. The role of the school in developing 
intelligence. 3 credits. 

Professor Birch 


414-440 COGNITIVE AND PSYCHOMOTOR 
PROBLEMS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 
Teaching methods appropriate to individual and 
small group instruction to overcome a variety of 
learning problems. Emphasis on perceptual difficul- 
ties. (Pre-requisite 414-341.) 3 credits. 


414-441 BEHAVIOURAL PROBLEMS OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. Teaching methods 
appropriate to the needs of pupils with emotional 
and behaviour problems. Methods presented will 
include behaviour modification techniques. 3 cred- 
its. 

Professor Mager 


414-442 PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING PROB- 
LEMS. The Learning Process; personality develop- 
ment, perceptual dysfunction, behaviour disorders 
and other handicapping conditions related to learn- 
ing. 3 credits. 


414-443  SCHOOL-HOME-COMMUNITY RELA- 
TIONS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION. Influence of 

- home and community on the child, teacher-parent 
interviews, reporting, co-operation with hospital clin- 
_ ics, other professionals, etc. 3 credits. 


414-444 MATERIALS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION. 


a _ Acritical examination of materials available for spe- 
cial educational programs, commercial and 
_ teacher-made materials; the application of A-V tech- 


niques to Special Education. 3 credits. 
414-445 VOCATIONAL HABILITATION OF 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. Vocational require- 
ments of non-academic children, vocational prepa- 


_ fation as a responsibility of the special class 
_ teacher, placement services, follow-up. 3 credits. 


_ 414-446 SPECIAL TOPICS IN THE EDUCATION 
_ OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. A seminar or 
workshop approach to selected topics in the field of 

Special Education. Examples of possible topics 

include Language Development, Educable 

Retarded Adolescents, and Behaviour Modification. 

3 credits. 


414-456 APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES TO EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 
Major problems in education and instruction and 
review of related psychological -research findings 
which bear on these issues. Students will 
investigate literature and design and conduct an 
experiment related to one of the following areas: 
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(1) Individual Student Differences; (2) Social 
Aspects of Education; (3) Programmed Learning; 
(4) Design and Evaluation of Learning Environ- 
ments and (5) Classroom Management. (/ncludes 
a_ field experience component). 3 _ credits. 
(Prerequisites: This course has a limited enrolment 
and permission of the instructor is required.) (Not 
offered in 1977-78). 

Professor Pascal 


414-492 PSYCHOLOGY AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
DESIGN. This course draws on the fields of learning 
theory, developmental psychology, and measure- 
ment to focus on the tasks of constructing instruc- 
tional materials. Areas to be considered include 
behaviour analysis, concept formation, and test 
construction. (Includes a field experience compo- 
nent). 3 credits. 

Professor Geis 


414-495 SEMINAR IN SPECIAL TOPICS. The con- 
tent of the seminar will vary from year to year and 
will be announced prior to registration. The seminar 
may be given by a single instructor or by a group, as 
the occasion warrants. Among the seminars to be 
offered will be Psychological Aspects of Mathemati- 
cal Problem Solving (Professor Groen) 3 credits. 
(Permission must be obtained from the department 
before registration). (Not offered in 1977-78). 


414-496 INDIVIDUAL READING COURSE. By 
arrangement with individual instructor. Permission 
must be obtained from the Department before regis- 
tration. 3 credits. 


414-500 EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. This 
course is offered in separate sections for future ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers in the 1G pro- 
gram. 


415 - Catholic Studies 


415-200 GOD AND MAN IN DIALOGUE. An explo- 
ration of ‘‘Revelation” (especially as conceived by 
the Second Vatican Council) with particular concern 
for man's responsibility within the revelational proc- 
ess today. 3 credits. 
Professor Jeffery 


415-204 MAN BEFORE REALITY. An exploration 
of the real in its being and its becoming, in its princi- 
ples and its causes, in its unity and its diversity, in its 
truth and its goodness. 3 credits. 

Professor Pinto 


415-205 PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. An investi- 
gation of the meaning of Religion and its relevance 
to our age. A study of the basic truths which enable 
men and women of every age to relate themselves 
to the Supreme Being and thus achieve complete 
self-realization. 3 credits. 

Professor Jeffery 


415-206 THE CHURCH AND THE FUTURE. What 
does it mean “‘to be Church” at a time when new 


styles of consciousness and new world views are 
advocated. 3 credits. 
Professor Lawlor 


415-207 WHO IS CHRIST? An open search for the 
authentic person of Christ — from Scriptures and 
present day manifestations. 3 credits. 

Professor Francoeur 


415-208 IN SEARCH OF MAN. An exploration of 
man’s place in the world: his role as a knower; his 
dynamic responses to his environment; his ultimate 
nature as a human person. 3 credits. 

Professor Jeffery 


415-209 THE SEARCH FOR AUTHENTICITY. An 
exploration of contemporary man’s search for him- 
self and his God as reflected in the lives and writings 
of such persons as: Daniel Berrigan, Mohandas 
Gandhi, Hermann Hesse, and Elie Wiesel. 3 credits. 
Professor Lawlor 


415-290 GUIDE TO READING THE BIBLE. A 
basic introduction to the Judaeo-Christian Scrip- 
tures with the emphasis upon reading and existen- 
tial interpretation. 3 credits 

Professor Hilton 


415-291 OBSERVATION AND FAMILIARIZA- 
TION. Observation, individual tutoring, and small 
group work in a secondary or elementary school 
environment. (Student activity to approximate 10 
days in school setting; arrangements by Student 
Teaching Office in consultation with adviser). | 
credit. 


415-341 GUIDING THE RELIGIOUS RESPONSE 
- ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. In harmony with the 
discoveries of developmental religious and moral 
phases in the life of the elementary school child, this 
course explores developing programs and proce- 
dures in the elementary school. 3 credits. 
Professor Francoeur 


415-391 A THEOLOGY OF PROCLAMATION. 
Man's responsibility and involvement in realizing the 
Divine Plan; how God chooses to depend upon man 
for the growth of His People towards Him. 3 credits. 
Professor Jeffery 


415-392 GUIDING THE RELIGIOUS RESPONSE 
- SECONDARY. An introduction to the science of 
the guidance of young people through the slow 
developmental patterns of grasping life's meaning 
and of directing their lives in consequence. Attention 
is given to the importance of the teacher's own self- 
image. 3 credits. 

Professor Jeffery 


415-394 PHILOSOPHY OF GOD. Starting with 
man's experience of being, and exploration of fun- 
damental truths concerning the existence and the 
nature of God. The study draws extensively upon 
the thought of Thomas Aquinas and considers such 
basic issues as freedom and evil in relation to the 
knowledge and goodness of God. 3 credits. 
Professor Pinto 


PROGRAM PROFILES 


415-395 CHRISTIAN VALUES AND HUMAN 
ACTION. A philosophical critical inquiry into the rel- 
ationship between belief and conduct oriented 
towards the teacher and his/her role in moral edu- 
cation. Investigation of the ethical nature of the 
human act and the natural laws as the basis for 
morality. 3 credits. 

Professor Pinto 


415-396 SEMINAR IN CONTEMPORARY THEOL- 
OGY I. A reading seminar course in which current 
theological problems are discussed. Specific topics 
may differ from year to year. 3 credits. 


415-397 VARIETIES OF CHRISTIAN WITNESS. 
An exploration of divergent paths of Christian Wit- 
ness as exemplified in the lives and writings of 
Thomas Merton, contemplative-critic, and Teihard 
de Chardin, philosopher-scientist. 3 credits. 


415-398 PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDUCA- 
TION. An exploration of the philosophy of Catholic 
education, and its relevance in the world today. (Will 
include a field experience component). 3 credits. 


415-399 THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF THE 
FUTURE. A projection into the future — new models 
for Catholic schools in the Province of Québec; a 
consideration of the identity of the Catholic school, 
the Protestant school, and the Neutral school of the 
future, in relation to the expectations of parents, stu- 
dents, teachers, and the larger community. 3 cred- 
its. (Not offered 1977-78). 


415-490 SPECIAL PROJECT. An independent 
undertaking requiring the preparation, execution, 
and retrospective analysis of a project focussed on 
practical activities in a school setting. 2 credits. 


415-491 CATECHETICAL THEMES. Following 
upon exploration of the basics of guiding the Reli- 
gious Response, the student is afforded the oppor- 
tunity of enriching his/her background by exploring 
great catechetical themes in the light of the newest 
theological insights. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 415- 
341 or 415-392.) 


415-494 ETHICS IN PRACTICE. Fundamental 
principles of ethics are applied to specific moral 
issues. The questions investigated are topics which : 
form a part of or are related to the high school reli- 
gion curriculum, or which are of particular concern 
to the high school student today: abortion; drugs; 
protests; education; nuclear war; disarmament and 
the like. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 415-395.) 

Professor Pinto 


415-495 THE EUCHARIST. Bibical concepts of 
covenant and covenant rites, especially of shared 
blood and shared food, studies in relation to signifi- 
cance of the Last Supper; Christ as covenant; 
Eucharist as covenant meal and its meaning in the 
modern context. 3 credits. 


415-503 GUIDING THE RELIGIOUS RESPONSE 
- SECONDARY SCHOOL - AN ADVANCED 
STUDY. This course aims to examine in depth 
those programs currently under experimentation in 
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our high schools. Serious study is to be made of 
adolescent religious response and those tech- 
niques, attitudes and personal approaches that 
may best enable the teacher to guide this 
response. 3 hours. 

Professor Francoeur 


415-547 GUIDING THE RELIGIOUS RESPONSE 
- ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Exploration of the con- 
tent and direction of moral and religious guidance in 
the elementary school. Emphasis is placed on the 
development needs of the child. 2 hours. 

Professor Francoeur 


415-571 GUIDING THE RELIGIOUS RESPONSE 
- SECONDARY SCHOOL. A study of the scope 
and procedures of the psycho-pedagogy of reli- 
gious response for secondary school students 
intended for those planning to specialize in moral 
and religious education at the secondary school 
level. 3 hours. 

Professor Francoeur 


415-573 LIVING WITH INSIGHT. Examination of 
the shaping of contemporary living in the light of the 
gospel demands. The starting point will be man's 
experience in today’s realities. 3 hours, 1 term. 
Professor Jeffery 


415-594 PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDUCA- 
- TION. An exploration of the philosophy of Catholic 
_ education, its relation to other philosophical sys- 
- tems, and its relevance in the world today. 3 hours, 
1 term. 


415-595 PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDUCA- 
TION. An exploration of the philosophy of Catholic 
education and its relevance in the world today. 
Some areas to be considered are: contemporary 
derstandings of traditional beliefs, values-educa- 
ion, objectives of Catholic schools. 3 hours, 2 
terms. 


417 - Education in Science 


417-241 BACKGROUND SCIENCE FOR ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. This course 
_ presents science as a means of exploring and 
explaining our environment. A study of some of the 
indamental concepts common to most elementary 
programs —an elective. Not open to students with 
CEGEP Science. Limited enrolment. 3 credits. 
Professors Wolfe and Hutton 


417-291 OBSERVATION AND FAMILIARIZA- 
_ TION. Observation, individual tutoring, and small 
_ group work in a secondary or elementary school 
- environment. (Student activity to approximate 10 
_ days in schoe} setting; arrangements by Student 
2! iby Office in consultation with adviser). 1 
credit. 


417-312 PRIMARY SCIENCE. Methods of provid- 
_ing children at the nursery school and kindergarten 
_ levels with useful learning experiences related to 
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_ Professor Wolfe 


their natural environment. Restricted enrolment. 
(Open only to students in N-K option). 3 credits. 
Professor Wolfe 


417-372 SECONDARY SCIENCE CURRICULUM 
AND INSTRUCTION. This course relates to 
directed observations in secondary schools and 
includes the study of general objectives, curriculum 
trends, and the planning of teaching strategies and 
pupil experiences needed to promote the learning 
of the skills, concepts and processes of science. 
Prerequisite: A minimum of 18 credits in post-sec- 
ondary science. 3 credits. 

Professor Hutton 


417-405 ECOLOGICAL FEATURES OF OUR 
NATURAL ENVIRONMENT. A lecture, laboratory 
and field course to train elementary school teachers 
in the principles and practices of field biology and 
nature tours. The observation and identification of 
various organisms and a study of their ecological 
relationships in the web of life. Field trips. Limited 
enrolment. 3 credits. 


417-406 ECOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN OUR 
ENVIRONMENT. A modern study of environmental 
problems designed for elementary school teachers. 
The role of man in the web of life in relation to con- 
servation, the population explosion, waste disposal, 
sewage treatment, air and water pollution, chemical 
and radiation pollution. Restricted enrolment. 3 
credits. 


417-442 CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION IN 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. A survey of modern 
curricula and teaching strategies in use at the 
elementary school levels and the design of 
suitable exploratory activities using simple equip- 
ment to give children some appreciation of the 
nature of science. Limited enrolment. 3 credits: 
Professor Wolfe 


417-443 PERSPECTIVES ON ELEMENTARY SCI- 
ENCE EDUCATION. A course to provide a deeper 
perspective of modern elementary science educa- 
tion through a study of the active learning approach, 
modern elementary science projects and research — 
an elective. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 417-442 or 
equivalent) 


417-490 SPECIAL PROJECT. An independent 
undertaking requiring the preparation, execution, 
and retrospective analysis of a project focussed on 
practical activities in a school setting. 2 credits. 


417-522 SCIENCE CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - EARLY CHILDHOOD. A materi- 
als-centered workshop approach to teaching sci- 
ence to young children. Emphasis is on design of 
teaching aids and application to pupil-oriented activ- 
ities in the elementary classroom. Limited enrol- 
ment. 2 hours, 1 term. ; 


417-532 SCIENCE CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - LATER CHILDHOOD. A materi- 
als-centered workshop approach to teaching sci- 
enceto the older elementary school child. Emphasis 
is on design of teaching aids and application of 
pupil-oriented activities in the classroom. Limited 
enrolment. 2 hours, 1 term. 


417-575 GENERAL SCIENCE CURRICULUM 
AND INSTRUCTION - SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Principles and procedures for implementation of the 
general science curriculum in the secondary 
schools of Québec. A survey of teaching methods 
and laboratory management appropriate to the jun- 
ior high school level. 3 hours, 2 terms 

Professor Hutton 


417-576 BIOLOGY CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - SECONDARY SCHOOL. A sur- 
vey of curricula and teaching methods in biology at 
the secondary level, and the design of a modern 
laboratory program. 3 hours, 2 terms. 

Professor Searles 


417-577 CHEMISTRY CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - SECONDARY SCHOOL. A study 
of teaching strategies, philosophy and objectives of 
science education in chemistry at the secondary 
level, with special emphasis on recently. developed 
Curriculum projects. Establishment and mainte- 
nance of a chemistry laboratory. 3 hours, 2 terms. 


417-578 PHYSICS CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - SECONDARY SCHOOL. A sur- 
vey of curricula and teaching methods in Physics at 
the secondary level, and the design of a modern 
laboretory program. 3 hours, 2 terms. 

Professor Landry 


418- Education in Home 
Economics 


418-472 CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION IN 
HOME ECONOMICS. The nature and purpose of 
the high school curriculum in Home Economics; 
knowledge and practical experience of the various 
techniques of teaching in all areas of that curricu- 
lum. 3hours, 1 term. 

Professor A. Smith-Henderson 


418-473 CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION IN 
HOME ECONOMICS. A study of various types of 
instructional areas for Home Economics; necessary 
equipment; planning of budgets and keeping of 
recorcs, examination of and practice in preparing 
evaluation and measurement devices. 3 hours, 1 
term. 

Professor A. Smith-Henderson 


418-474 ADVANCED STUDY IN HOME ECO- 
NOMICS C & I. A seminar course to provide in 
depth study in areas of the Home Economics Curric- 
ulum and Instruction selected to suit interests of the 
students. 3 hours, 1 term. (Prerequisite(s): 418-472 
and approval of instructor.) 

Professor A. Smith-Henderson 


COURSE OFFERINGS 


421 - Protestant Studies 


421-291 OBSERVATION AND FAMILIARIZA- 
TION. Observation, individual tutoring, and small 
group work in a secondary or elementary school 
environment. (Student activity to approximate 10 
days in school setting; arrangements by Student 
Teaching Office in consultation with adviser). 1 
credit. 


421-301 LIVING WITH QUESTIONS. A survey of 
Old and New Testament literature together with cur- 
rent ethical and philosophical questions which arise 
out of such study and which confront teachers in 
modern society. 3 credits. 

Professor MacNeill 


421-342 HUMAN AND RELIGIOUS VALUES IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Living together in 
the modern world raises problems of behaviour and 
belief. This course explores ways in which teachers 
may help children in elementary school to appreci- 
ate each other's traditions and values and to realize 
their own identity within their own life circum- 
stances. 3 credits. 

Professor MacNeill 


421-372 HUMAN AND RELIGIOUS VALUES IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. An enquiry into 
teaching methods in two areas: (1) Religion (as a 
phenomenon of human experience), Some of the 
topics: the Bible, the Judaeo-Christian tradition, 
world religions. (2) The development of moral 
judgement in social and personal issues. Some of 
the techniques: values clarification, discussion lead- 
ing, role playing and other means of stimulating 
moral reflection. 3 credits. 


421-490 SPECIAL PROJECT. An independent 
undertaking requiring the preparation, execution, 
and retrospective analysis of a project focussed on 
practical activities in a school setting. 2 credits 


421-542 HUMAN AND RELIGIOUS VALUES IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 2 hours, 1 term. For 
description, see 421-342. 


421-572 HUMAN AND RELIGIOUS VALUES IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 3 hours, 2 terms. For 
description, see 421-372 above. 


422 - Jewish Studies 


422-400 TEACHING CUSTOMS AND CEREMO- 
NIES. An exposure to all facets of Jewish practices, 
life cycle, calendar cycle, prayer, etc. Methods of 
applying this material to the Jewish Classroom. 3 
credits. (Prerequisite: permission of instructor.) Ses- 
sions will be conducted in Hebrew. 

Dr. Jay Braverman 


422-401 TEACHING BIBLICAL LITERATURE I. A 
survey of the narrative portion of the Pentateuch 
with a view to teaching this material in Jewish 
schools. An examination of some of the techniques 
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presently being developed in Bible teaching. 3 cred- 
its. (Prerequisite: permission of instructor.) Sessions 
will be conducted in Hebrew. 

Mr. Howard Rosenblatt 


422-402 TEACHING BIBLICAL LITERATURE I. 
A survey of selected material in Prophets and Writ- 
ings with a view to teaching this material in Jewish 
schools. An examination of some of the techniques 
presently being developed as they relate to Proph- 
ets and Writings. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: permission 
of instructor.) Sessions will be conducted in 
Hebrew. 

Mr. Howard Rosenblatt 


422-404 TEACHING HEBREW/YIDDISH - SEC- 
OND LANGUAGE. A study of the most up-to-date 
methods and theories related to the teaching of 
Hebrew and Yiddish as a second language in both 
day schools and supplementary settings. 3 credits. 
(Prerequisite: permission of instructor.) Sessions 
will be conducted in Hebrew. 

Ms. Janet Weinroth 


426 - Education in Art 


426-204 DRAWING. Development of sound 
draughtmanship through the study of organic forms 
and the human figure in various media. 3 credits. 
Professors Papke & Watling, and 

Mr. G. Tondino 


426-205 PAINTING II. Investigation of color, media, 
tools, techniques. Studies of natural forms, the 
human figure. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 204). 

Mr. G. Tondino 


426-206 GRAPHICS I. An introduction to some 
graphic media, monoprints, collagraphy, linocuts, 
woodcuts, etc. A practical study of the various ele- 
mentary processes. Exhibition of student work 
required at end of term. 3 credits. 

Professor B. White 


426-207 GRAPHICS II. Study in further graphic 
media techniques. These may include line engrav- 
ing, dry point relief etching, intaglio and related 
processes. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 426-206.) 
Professor B. White 


426-208 CERAMICS I. A consciousness of the 
medium is developed through basic ceramic proc- 
esses: hand building experiences and introduction 
to wheel thrown construction. 3 credits. 

Professor Studham 


426-209 CERAMICS Il. A continuation and concen- 
tration of wheel projects. Elementary clay and glaze 
preparations. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 208.) 
Professor Studham 


426-212 ART FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACH- 
ERS. Exploration of a variety of art media suitable 
for the kindergarten child; relationships of line, col- 
our and texture; development of manipulative skills 
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and the child’s perceptual awareness of his environ- 
ment. 3 credits. Summer Session only. (Prerequi- 
site: 426-241.) 


426-241 BASIC ART MEDIA. A course to acquaint 
the student with basic art media in two and three 
dimensions and to provide for involvement and in- 
depth experience in the creative process. This 
course, or equivalent, is a Prerequisite for Art 
Methods in elementary schools. Advisable for stu- 
dents taking only one background art course. 3 
credits. 

Staff 


426-296 BASIC DESIGN. Exploration of the basic 
elements of visual art through two dimensional com- 
position and three-dimensional constructions. 
Investigation of materials and tools and the proc- 
esses of manipulating and relating materials. 3 
credits. 

Professors Papke & Watling and Mr. G. Tondino 


426-297 DEGIGN Il. Further rendering of two- and 
three-dimensional compositions (296) investigating 
the potential of basic geometric and organic forms, 
spatial relationships and environment. 3 credits. 
(Continuation of prerequisite 296.) 

Professor Watling 


426-298 APPLIED DESIGN. A study of historical 
stages of furniture and interior design through lec- 
tures, museum studies, field trips, assignments both 
written and practical. Open to Home Economics stu- 
dents only. 3 credits. 

Professor Jaques 


426-300 CERAMICS Ill: GLAZES. Chemistry of 
glazes, formation of slips, engobes and glaze. Firing 
and maintenance of kiln and equipment. 3 credits. 
(Prerequisite: 209.) 

Professor Studham 


426-304 PAINTING III. Continuation of course 205 
with emphasis on drawing and structure. 
Professor Watling and Mr. G. Tondino 


426-305 PAINTING IV. Continuation of course 304 
with emphasis on advanced composition. 
Professor Watling and Mr. G. Tondino 


426-309 CERAMICS IV. Chemistry of glazes. 
Emphasis placed on lab work. Firing and mainte- 
nance of kiln and equipment. 3 credits. (Prerequi- 
site: 426-300.) 

Professor Studham 


426-322 ART CURRICULUM AND INSTRUC- 
TION - EARLY CHILDHOOD. The philosophy 
and psychology of child art. The teacher's role in 
the development of the child's visual awareness 
and creativity. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 426-241 or 
equivalent). 

Professors Benjamin & Jacques 

and Mr. G. Tondino 


426-332 ART CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
- LATER CHILDHOOD. To prepare teachers to 
understand and guide the visual art of children from 


nine to twelve years of age. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 
426-241 or equivalent.) 
Professors Watling, Papke & Benjamin 


426-342 ART CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART MAJORS. 
Psychology and philosophy of child art; reading and 
written assignments, techniques of teaching and 
program planning. 3 credits. 

Professor Jaques 


426-394 GRAPHICS III. Continuation of studies of 
graphic techniques. These may include variations of 
previously learned techniques, silk screen, viscosity 
printing, multiple plate work, etc. 3 credits. (Prere- 
quisite: 426-207.) 

Professor B. White 


426-395 GRAPHICS IV. Advanced studies in vari- 
ous graphic media. The student will be expected to 
be familiar with standard processes studied in the 
preceding courses. At this stage the student should 
begin to concentrate on developing a personal 
Style, incorporating the necessary techniques to 
make his personal statement. 3 credits. (Prerequi- 
site: 426-394.) 

Professor B. White 


426-396 DESIGN Ill. Application of learning and 
skills to more sophisticated problems of design. 
Consideration of design in relation to practical 
aspects of visual communication. 3 credits. (Prere- 
quisite: 426-297.) 

Professor Watling 


426-397 DESIGN IV. Advanced work in the devel- 
opment of perception and aesthetic presentation. 
Through projects and assignments students will be 
encouraged to pursue problems of design pertinent 
to their own interests) 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 426- 
396.) 

Professor Watling 


426-398 EARLY CANADIAN ART. The visual envi- 
ronment, European sources and influences as 
revealed through a comprehensive survey of archi- 
tecture, painting and applied arts from 1600 to 
1867, through lectures, field trips, visual and written 
assignments. 

Professor Papke 


426-399 CANADIAN ART Il. The growth of Cana- 
dian art as evidenced through the changing visual 
environment from 1867 to the present, through lec- 
tures, field trips, visual and written assignments. 3 
credits. (Prerequisite: 426-398.) May not be used as 
a prerequisite for Methods. 

Professor Papke 


426-404 PAINTING V. Major problems in graphic 
expression. A tutorial course where the student 
selects his instructor. Individual conferences and 
criticism leads the student to an independent 
approach to painting. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 305.) 
Professor Watling and Mr. G. Tondino 
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426-405 PAINTING VI. The student will be required 
to work in a variety of sizes up to mural painting. 
Exploration of selected media and new dimensions 
of design. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 404.) 

Professor Tondino Watling and Mr. G. Tondino 


426-408 CERAMICS V. Advanced work in ceram- 
ics, exploration of individual problems in given 
medium on glaze enamelling and lustreware. 3 
credits. (Prerequisite: 426-309.) 

Professor Studham 


426-409 CERAMICS VI. Continuation of explora- 
tion of individual problems working all known 
media. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 426-408.) 
Professor Studham 


426-473 ART CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
- SECONDARY SCHOOL. A preparatory course 
for teaching Art in the secondary school. A study of 
the problems and needs of the pupil and the devel- 
opment of art programs suitable for the adolescent. 
Course is integrated with field experience. (Prere- 
quisite: 426-342 and Teaching in elementary 
schools). 3 credits. 

Professor Jaques and Staff 


426-494 GRAPHICS V. An extension of skills 
learned in Graphics I-IV. Techniques explored may 
include engraving, silk screen, relief etching, intag- 
lio, collagraphy, dry point, combinations of printing 
techniques. The student will be expected to explore 
those areas which most closely correspond to his 
particular graphics style. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 
426-394.) 

Professor B. White 


426-495 GRAPHICS VI. A further extension of skills 
learned in Graphics V. The student is expected to 
have mastered basic graphic skills and be able to 
work independently. A competent development ot 
personal style, experimentation with, and control 
over the chosen medium is expected. 3 credits. 
Professor B. White 


426-496 SCULPTURE |. Designed for students 
individually to encourage and develop personal 
aptitudes; major problems of three-dimensional 
design in new and/or traditional materials. 3 credits. 
(Prerequisite: 426-297.) 

Professor Jones 


426-497 SCULPTURE II. Continuation of Sculpture 
|. 3 credits. 
Professor Jones 


426-498 SCULPTURE III. More advanced tech- 
niques in.modelling and casting, greater emphasis 
on considerations of the total concept and aesthetic 
qualities of the work. Introduction of wood sculpture 
and other materials. (Prerequisite 426-497.) 
Professor Jones 


426-499 SCULPTURE IV. Advanced techniques in 
sculpture, wood sculpture, polyester resins and 
experimental work with new materials. 

Professor Jones 
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426-522 ART CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
- EARLY CHILDHOOD. A study of child art and the 
teacher's role in the art program of the primary 
grades - written and practical assignments related 
to classroom activities. 2 hours, 1 term. 

___ Professors Benjamin & Jaques 


426-532 ART CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
-LATER CHILDHOOD. A study of child art closely 
related to the work in the classroom. Activities in two 
and three dimensions acquaint the student with 
media and techniques suitable for children in the 
senior grades of elementary school. 2 hours, 1 term 
Professors Benjamin & Watling 


426-572 ART CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
= SECONDARY SCHOOL. Program development, 
techniques and problems of teaching art in the sec- 
ondary school. Work closely related to field experi- 
ence and to the problems of the developing young 
pupil. 3 hours, 2 terms. ( (Prerequisites: B.F.A. or 
equivalent. Interview and presentation of work.) 
Professor Studham 


426-573 ART CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
- ADVANCED - SECONDARY SCHOOL. An 
examination of the relationship of the visual arts to 
the secondary school curriculum and the develop- 
ment of the adolescent personality. 3 hours, 1'term. 
(Prerequisite: Must be registered in 572.) 
Professor Jaques 


NOTE: For other courses in Art History, see Faculty 
__ of Arts Announcement. 


427 - Education in English 


427-223 READING INSTRUCTION - EARLY 
CHILDHOOD. Methods and materials for the teach- 
ing of reading in the primary grades. 3 credits. 


: 427-224 CORRECTIVE READING INSTRUCTION 

- EARLY CHILDHOOD. Reading problems at a 
_ readiness and basic decoding level presented in a 
practicum format covering classroom diagnosis and 
remediation. 3 credits. 


_ 427-233 READING INSTRUCTION - LATER 
__ CHILDHOOD. Methods and materials for the teach- 
ing of reading in the upper elementary grades. 3 
credits. 


427-234 CORRECTIVE READING INSTRUCTION 
- LATER CHILDHOOD. Reading problems beyond 
the readiness and basic decoding level presented in 
a practicum format covering classroom diagnosis 
and remediation. 3 credits. 


427-291 OBSERVATION AND FAMILIARIZA- 
TION. Observation, individual tutoring, and small 
group work in a secondary or elementary school 
environment. Student activity to approximate 10 
days in school setting; arrangements by Student 
Teaching Office in consultation with adviser. 1 


credit. 


427-305 EXPERIENCES IN COMMUNICATIONS. 
Personal development of students as communica- 
tors: involvement of the imagination in individual and 
group projects in language and in another chosen 
medium of communication; analysis of experiences 
in projects in relation to general problems of com- 
munication. 3 credits. Limited enrolment. 


427-344 CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. Selection 
and use of literature suitable for children in the ele- 
mentary school. 3 credits. Limited enrolment. 


427-345 LITERATURE FOR YOUNG ADULTS. 
Selection and use of literature for the differing abili- 
ties and interests of high school students. 3 credits. 


427-371 SECONDARY ENGLISH CURRICULUM 
& INSTRUCTION. Examination of appropriate 
materials related to the high school English pro- 
grams; exploration of various techniques of teach- 
ing Literature, Drama, Film, and Language Arts. 3 
credits. 


427-374 LANGUAGE IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. A study of language activity (English) 
among secondary school students: their growth in 
language competence; oral and written modes in 
relation to learning and to personal development 
(Includes a field experience component). 3 credits. 
(Pre-requisite: An approved language or linguistics 
course.) 


427-474 PERSPECTIVES ON SECONDARY ENG- 
LISH EDUCATION. Seminar on special interest 
areas in the teaching of English in the light of con- 
temporary theories and experiments for students 
who have completed a basic Curriculum and 
Instruction course and have had some classroom 
experience. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 427-371). 


427-490 SPECIAL PROJECT. An independent 
undertaking requiring the preparation, execution, 
and retrospective analysis of a project focussed on 
practical activities in a school setting. 2 credits. 


427-505 EXPERIENCES IN COMMUNICATION. 
Writing, speaking and non-linguistic forms of com- 
munication are practised and analysed with a view 
to each student developing, through personal expe- 
rience and study, a theory of communication appli- 
cable in teaching. 2 hours, 2 terms. 


427-523 READING INSTRUCTION - HIGH 
SCHOOL: - Methods and materials for the teaching 
of developmental reading at the high school level. 3 
credits. 


427-533 INTEGRATED LANGUAGE ARTS PRO- 
GRAMS. Methods and materials for integrating 
reading, listening, writing, speaking aspects of com- 
munications instruction. 3 credits. 


427-572 ENGLISH CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - SECONDARY SCHOOL. An 
exploration of approaches to the teaching of lan- 
guage, literature, creative writing, and dramatics in 
the secondary school. 3 hours, 2 terms. 


427-573 ENGLISH CURRICULUM DEVELOP- 
MENT - ADVANCED. An investigation into the the- 
oretical bases of English teaching and a study of 
recent research into high school English curriculum 
and instruction. 1 hour, 1 term. 


427-576 READING IN THE CONTENT FIELDS. 
An exploration of reading instruction in secondary 
programs in the content fields; survey of remedial 
and developmental reading instruction throughout 
the elementary and secondary schools, together 
with review of research in secondary reading. 3 
credits. 


427-577 CORRECTIVE READING INSTRUCTION 
AT THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL. Reading prob- 
lems found in remedial classes at the high school 
level presented in a practicum format covering diag- 
nosis and remediation appropriate for remedial 
classrooms. 3 credits. 


427-594 CREATIVE DRAMATICS FOR THE 
CLASSROOM. A participatory course in creative 
drama and the use of improvisational techniques in 
the pursuit of child development. Limited enrolment. 
3 hours, 1 term. 


427-595 IMPROVISATION & THEATRE ARTS 
FOR THE CLASSROOM. A course beyond the 
introductory level to provide further perspectives on 
the teaching of drama and the teaching of improvi- 
sation. Instruction and practice in Play production 
will be included. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 427-594), 


428 - Education in Mathematics 


428-241 BACKGROUND MATHEMATICS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. A course 
specially designed for elementary school teachers 
to provide the basic foundations, insight and under- 
standing of the Québec modern elementary mathe- 
matics programs. Recommended for all elementary 
school teachers — an elective. 3 credits 

Professors Modafferi and Purdy 


428-243 BACKGROUND GEOMETRY FOR ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. A course spe- 
Cially designed for elementary school teachers to 
provide the basic foundations, insight and under- 
standing of the geometry found in the Québec Mod- 
ern Elementary Mathematics programs. 3 credits. 


428-291 OBSERVATION AND FAMILIARIZA- 
TION. Observation, individual tutoring, and small 
group work in a secondary or elementary school 
environment. (Student activity to approximate 10 
days in school setting; arrangements by Student 
Teaching Office in consultation with adviser. 1 
credit. 


428-322 CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION IN 
MATHEMATICS - EARLY CHILDHOOD. A study 
of curriculum trends in Early Childhood Mathe- 
matics including a survey of programs (local and 
international), resource materials, learning aids 


COURSE OFFERINGS 


and evaluation procedures. Emphasis on projects 
and lab-type experiences. 3 credits. 
Professor McNicol 


428-332 CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION IN 
MATHEMATICS - LATER CHILDHOOD. A study 
of the curriculum trends in Later Childhood Mathe- 
matics in relation to current theories and strategies 
of teaching and learning. Methods of instruction, 
use of resource materials and teaching aids, evalu- 
ation procedures designed to prepare prospective 
teachers to implement the prescribed curriculum in 
Québec. 3 credits. 

Professor Scott 


428-372 SECONDARY MATHEMATICS CURRIC- 
ULUM AND INSTRUCTION. This course relates to 
directed observations in secondary schools and 
includes the study of the general objectives and cur- 
riculum trends, as well as the learning problems, 
teaching strategies and mathematical concepts 
encountered in the High School curriculum. 3 cred- 
its. (Prerequisites: A minimum of 18 credits in Post 
Secondary Mathematics.) 

Professor Modafferi 


428-443 PERSPECTIVES ON ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS EDUCATION. A course to provide 
a deeper perspective of modern elementary mathe- 
matics education through a study of the active learn- 
ing approach, use of structured materials, modern 
mathematics projects and research. Separate sec- 
tions for early and later childhood if enrolment per- 
mits — an elective. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 428-322 
or 428-332 or equivalent.) 


428-445 MATHEMATICAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN. A study, 
designed primarily for “free flow” teachers, of the 
development of mathematical thought in elementary 
school aged children. The sequencing of mathemat- 
ical concepts is also analysed. All processes are 
evaluated with reference to contemporary elemen- 
tary mathematics curricula including those 
approved for use in Québec. Pre-requisite: Introduc- 
tory methodology course in teaching of elementary 
math. Sufficient background in math. 3 credits. 


428-447 DIAGNOSTIC & REMEDIATION IN 
MATH FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS. An introductory analysis of procedures used 
for diagnosis and remediation in mathematics at the 
elementary school level. Attention is given to formal 
and informal techniques and practice is given in 
preparing tests and analyzing results. 3 credits. Pre- 
requisite: 428-445, 


428-471 BACKGROUND MATHEMATICS FOR 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. A course on the nature 
of mathematics stressing the relationships in its 
basic structure and providing some of the historical, 
philosophical and logical bases of the mathematics 
of the secondary school. (Recommended to all stu- 
dents expecting to teach secondary mathematics.) 
3 credits. 

Professor Purdy 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


428-474 COMPUTING AND PROBLEM SOLVING 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. The history and 
basic principles of digital computing for teachers, 
including computer systems, data storage, the use 
of various computer languages specially FORTRAN, 
methods for solving problems, computer assisted 
instruction, data processing, statistics and their 
uses for the teacher, practical experience with a 
time sharing system for a remote terminal. 6 credits. 


428-490 SPECIAL PROJECT. An independent 
undertaking requiring the preparation, execution, 
and retrospective analysis of a project focussed on 
practical activities in a school setting. 2 credits. 


qi 428-522 MATHEMATICS CURRICULUM AND 
ie INSTRUCTION - EARLY CHILDHOOD. A study 

ct) i of curriculum trends in Early Childhood Mathe- 
matics including a survey of programs (local and 
international), resource materials, learning aids 
and evaluation procedures. Emphasis on projects 
and lab-type experiences. 2 hours, 1 term. 
Professor McNicol 


428-532 MATHEMATICS CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - LATER CHILDHOOD. A study of 
the curriculum trends in Later Childhood Mathemat- 
ics in relation to current theories and strategies of 
teaching and learning. Methods of instruction, use 
of resource materials and teaching aids, evaluation 
procedures designed to prepare prospective teach- 
ers to implement the prescribed curriculum in Quée- 
bec. 2 hours, 1 term. 

_ Professor Scott 


428-572 MATHEMATICS CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - SECONDARY SCHOOL. A study 
f of the secondary mathematics curriculum in con- 
temporary society with particular emphasis on the 
| Québec curriculum. Teaching methods and strate- 
gies for instruction in mathematics secondary | to V. 
Objectives and evaluation in mathematics educa- 
tion. A term paper on a significant aspect of mathe- 
matics education is required. 

- Quasi-historical approach used throughout the 
course. Teaching practice in Montreal schools. 3 
hours, 2 terms. 

Professor Whitwell 
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_ 428-573 MATHEMATICS CURRICULUM AND 
Hpac INSTRUCTION (ADVANCED) - SECONDARY 
_ SCHOOL. An advanced course in mathematics cur- 
| a riculum and instruction for students with mathemat- 
yi tre ics as a single option. A study of individual student 
_— competency levels in mathematics with particular 
\ ia emphasis on criterion sampling in secondary school 
ll mathematics. Construction and use of hierarchially 
| 
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structured test-items designed to measure mathe- 
matical competency. Practice in preparing, adminis- 
tering and scoring tests. 3 hours, 1 term. 

Professor Whitwell 
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429 - Education in Music 


429-200 CLASS PIANO FOR CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS. Keyboard experiences through group 
piano lessons utilizing the multiple key approach: 
transposition by ear; improvising simple chordal 
dccompaniments for classroom singing, and sight 
reading. Lab course. Restricted enrolment. 1 credit. 


429-201 BASIC MUSICIANSHIP FOR CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHERS I. Introduction to the elements 
of music theory through techniques of aural training, 
sight singing, keyboard, and written applications to 
be presented as the classroom teacher should 
teach such elements of music to elementary school 
students. ‘Lab work at the keyboard’. Restricted 
enrolment. 3 credits. 


429-204 UKULELE FOR CLASSROOM TEACH- 
ERS. Basic skills of ukulele playing (picking and 
strumming); ear training; development of basic 
music theory. Lab course. 1 credit. 


429-205 RECORDER FOR CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS. Basic skills on the recorder, tone 
production and musical expression; development of 
functional understanding of fundamental elements 
of music; preparation of simple descants to accom- 
pany classroom singing and other materials and 
techniques for the classroom teacher. Lab. course. 
1 credit. 


429-212 MUSIC FOR NURSERY-KINDERGAR- 
TEN TEACHERS. Contemporary methods in music 
education at the nursery school and kindergarten 
level; development of musical skills through groups 
and individual practice sessions. 3 credits. 


429-301 BASIC MUSICIANSHIP FOR CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHERS Il. Advanced course in the 
study of the elements of music theory through tech- 
niques of aural training, sight singing, keyboard, 
and written applications to be presented as the 
classroom teacher should teach such elements of 
music to elementary school students. Prerequisites: 
429-201 and permission of instructor. Restricted 
enrolment. 3 credits. 


429-322 MUSIC CURRICULUM AND INSTRUC- 
TION - EARLY CHILDHOOD. Understanding of 
the musical development of children at this level by 
class participation in listening, singing, playing 
instruments, creating and moving to music. Materi- 
als and methods of planning the above experi- 
ences. 3 credits. 


429-332 MUSIC CURRICULUM AND INSTRUC- 
TION - LATER CHILDHOOD. Materials, methods, 
planning and organizing of musical experiences for 
later childhood classes through class participation 
in singing, playing, moving, creating, reading music 
and listening activities. 3 credits. 


429-341 CREATIVE APPROACHES TO MUSIC 
LISTENING FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. A 
course which concentrates on the form, structure 
and history of music; stresses a creative approach 


to music listening in the elementary grades. Record- 
ings appropriate for children are studied. Pre-requi- 
site(s): 429-201 or permission of the department. 3 
credits. 


429-522 MUSIC CURRICULUM AND INSTRUC- 
TION - EARLY CHILDHOOD. Understanding the 
musical development of children at this level by 
class participation in listening, singing, playing 
instruments, creating and moving to music. Materi- 
als and methods of planning the above experi- 
ences. 2 hours, 1 term. 


429-532 MUSIC CURRICULUM AND INSTRUC- 
TION - LATER CHILDHOOD. Materials, methods, 
planning, and organizing of musical experiences for 
later childhood classes through class participatian 
in singing, playing, moving, creating, reading music, 
and listening activities. 2 hours, 1 term. 


429-542 MUSIC CURRICULUM AND INSTRUC- 
TION - ELEMENTARY. Materials and methods of 
teaching elementary music. Includes directed 
observation and videotaped class participation and 
teaching in an elementary school. 6 hours, 1 term. 


429-572 MUSIC CURRICULUM AND INSTRUC- 
TION - SECONDARY. Materials and methods of 
teaching music in the high school. Includes directed 
observation and micro-teaching in a high school sit- 
uation. 6 hours, 1 term. 


430- Education in Social 
Sciences 


430-291 OBSERVATION AND FAMILIARIZA- 
TION. Observation, individual tutoring, and small 
group work in a secondary or elementary school 
environment. (Student activity to approximate 10 
days in school setting; arrangements by Student 
Teaching Office in consultation with adviser). 1 
credit. 


430-322 SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - EARLY CHILDHOOD. Theories 
and strategies of learning. Data and resource mate- 
rials. Evaluation procedures as applied to the pri- 
mary level. 3 credits 


430-332 LOCAL AND COMMUNITY STUDIES. 
The place and purpose of community studies in the 
Québec elementary social science curriculum. 
Practical experiences in designing teaching strate- 
gies which use the social and economic environ- 
ment as a medium for learning. Pupil evaluation 
procedures. 3 credits. 


430-333 COMPARATIVE SOCIAL STUDIES. 
Methods of teaching geographical and historical 
case studies as a means of deepening the elemen- 
tary school child's understanding of the major 
human activities in his own social and economic 
environment. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 430-332.) 


COURSE OFFERINGS 


430-372 GEOGRAPHY CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - HIGH SCHOOL. The Québec 
high school geography curriculum. Syllabus struc- 
ture. The development and practice of methods in 
geography teaching. 3 credits. 


430-375 HISTORY CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - HIGH SCHOOL. The Québec 
high school history curriculum. Theories of course 
Structure. Development and practice of teaching 
strategies in history. 3 credits. 


430-403 SIMULATION IN THE SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES. A critical analysis of available simulations 
as strategies in the social sciences. Emphasis on 
the elements of simulation, the processes of deci- 
sion-making, and affective learnings. The develop- 
ment of skills in creating, with students, simulations 
for use in elementary and high school classes. 3 
credits. (Prerequisites: 430-322 or 332 or 372 or 
375 or permission of Department). 


430-404 VALUE ANALYSIS IN THE SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES. An examination of the objectives of value 
analysis. Teaching strategies for valuing in the 
social sciences with particular reference to social 
issues and environmental problems. An education 
elective open to students in elementary and second- 
ary options. 3 credits. (Prerequisites 430-322 or 
430-332 or 430-372 or 430-375). 


430-453 FIELDWORK IN SCHOOL GEOGRA- 
PHY. Practical experience in developing and evalu- 
ating fieldwork assignments for use with high school 
geography classes in both rural and urban settings. 
3 credits. (Prerequisites: 430-372 or permission of 
the department). (Not offered 1977-78). 


430-473 IN-DEPTH STUDY OF CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT IN GEOGRAPHY. An investiga- 
tion into the theoretical bases of geography teach- 
ing and an exploration of recent research into high 
school geography curriculum and instruction. 3 
credits. (Prerequisite: 430-372). (Not offered 1977- 
78). 


430-476 IN-DEPTH STUDY OF CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT IN HISTORY. An exploration of 
the theoretical bases of history teaching. Study and 
analysis of recent research in high school history 
Curriculum and instruction. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 
430-375). 


430-490 SPECIAL PROJECT. An independent 
undertaking requiring the preparation, execution, 
and retrospective analysis of a project focussed on 
practical activities in a school setting. 2 credits. 


430-522 SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION -EARLY CHILDHOOD. The nature 
and structure of social studies. Learning processes 
and teaching strategies. Data collection, resource 
materials and evaluation procedures. Throughout 
the course students will be encouraged to observe 
their own environment and to relate their findings to 
the social studies course. 2 hours, 1 term. 
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FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


430-532 LOCAL AND COMMUNITY STUDIES - 
LATER CHILDHOOD. Objectives and structure of 
the Québec elementary social science curriculum. 
Development of instructional skills and learning 
strategies in environmental studies: systematic 
observation, interviewing, opinion polling, sample 
surveying and simple data analysis. Pupil 
evaluation procedures. 2 hours, 1 term. 


430-533 COMPARATIVE SOCIAL STUDIES - 
LATER CHILDHOOD. The creative development of 
instructional skills and learning strategies in using 
historical and geographical comparative case stud- 
ies as means of deepening the elementary school 
child’s understanding of the major human activities 
in his/her own social and economic environment. 2 
hours, 1 term. (Prerequisite: 430-532.) 


430-569 ADVANCED SOCIAL STUDIES CUR- 
RICULUM AND INSTRUCTION. An in-depth study 
of aims and processes in social science education. 
Curriculum design and the development of teaching 
materials and strategies in the area of the student's 
specialization. Co-requisite: 430-579D. (Not offered 
1977-78) 


430-572 GEOGRAPHY CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - HIGH SCHOOL. An examination 
of geography as a vehicle for education. Analysis of 
eh the Québec and other geography curricula. 
Methods and teaching strategies. The geography 
laboratory. Field studies. Evaluation. 3 hours, 2 
terms.” 


430-573 IN-DEPTH STUDY OF CURRICULUM 
_ DEVELOPMENT IN GEOGRAPHY. An investiga- 
tion into the theoretical bases of geography teach- 
~ ing and an exploration of recent research into high 
school geography curriculum and instruction. 3 
‘hours, 1 term. (Co-requisite 430-572). 


430-575 HISTORY CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - HIGH SCHOOL. An analysis of 
the content of Québec and other high school history 
curricula, Development of skills and abilities in the 
‘teaching of history through class exercises and 
micro-teaching techniques. Practice in devising 
such teaching and learning strategies as exposition, 
discussion, group studies, independent studies, role 
playing, simulation and field work. 3 hours, 2 terms. 


430-576 IN-DEPTH STUDY OF CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT IN HISTORY. An investigation 
into the theoretical bases of history teaching and a 
study of recent research into high school history 
curriculum and instruction. 3 hours, 1 term. (Co- 
requisite: 430-575). 


430-579 NEW PERSPECTIVES IN SOCIAL 
STUDIES CURRICULUM - HIGH SCHOOL. Foun- 
dations of “the new social studies'’. Theoretical 
course structures. Content and process in political, 
sociological and economics education. Modes of 
inquiry in the disciplines and the learner as 
researcher. The local community as a source of 
social science data and as a field of study. 3 hours, 


2 terms (Prerequisite: Permission of the depart- — 
ment). : 


431- Education in Second 
Language 


431-291 OBSERVATION AND FAMILIARIZA- 
TION. Observation, individual tutoring, and small 
group work in a secondary or elementary school 
environment. (Student activity to approximate 10 
days in school setting; arrangements by Student 
Teaching Office in consultation with adviser). 1 
credit. 


431-301 LINGUISTICS APPLIED TO THE 
TEACHING OF FRENCH AS A SECOND LAN- 
GUAGE. Introduction to general linguistics; the 
nature and function of language; the relations of cur- 
rent linguistic theories to the selection, progression, 
presentation, and fixation of French Program con- 
tent: examination and preparation of teaching and 
remedial materials related to French as a Second 
Language. (Prerequisites: fluency in French; per- 
mission of instructor). 3 credits. 


431-302 MEASUREMENT & EVALUATION - 
TEACHING FRENCH AS A SECOND LAN- 
GUAGE. Principies of educational measurement 
applied to the teaching of French; types of French 
tests and examinations; analysis of commercially- 
prepared tests; practice in preparing, administrat- 
ing, and scoring periodical examinations; qualities 
of good test items in French, from the point of view 
of short- and long-term objectives and levels of 
learning French. (Pre-requisites: Introductory 
course in general or applied linguistics; permission 
of instructor). 3 credits. 


431-303 MEDIA AND SECOND LANGUAGE 
TEACHING. Language Laboratory and Audio- 
Visual Media: psychological and pedagogical 
rationale, assessment of potentialities and limita- 
tions in the process of second language teaching; 
manipulation of equipment, selection, adaptation 
and creation of materials; preparation of group 
and independent learning units, practice sessions. 
3 credits. 


431-304 CULTURAL CONTENT OF SECOND- 
LANGUAGE PROGRAMS. Introduction to general 
sociolinguistics and its implications in second-lan- 
guage teaching particularly in the use and prepara- 
tion of teaching materials and the-study of the local 
sociocultural scene and institutions. Planning and 
monitoring a cultural activity with school children. 
Course offered in French. 3 credits. 


431-305 PSYCHOLINGUISTICS AND SECOND 
LANGUAGE TEACHING. Exploration of areas in 
psycholinguistics relevant to second language 
teaching: theories of language acquisition, 
relationship between first and second language 
learning, student motivation and individual differ- 
ences in second language learning, problems of 


meaning; various educational aspects of bilingu- 
alism. Prerequisites: Introductory course in 
general or applied linguistics; permission of 
instructor. 3 credits. 


431-306 PHONOLOGY AND THE TEACHING OF 
FRENCH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE. intensive 
study of phonological and phonetic features of 
French as they are relevant to audio-lingual 
approaches in teaching French as a second lan- 
guage; training in identifying and analyzing French 
phonological and phonetic difficulties or areas of 
interference; initiation to phonetic correction tech- 
niques. (Pre-requisites: One methods course in 
French and one basic course in general or applied 
linguistics;) (Not offered in 1977-78). 3 credits. 


431-307 DIFFICULTIES ANTICIPATED IN SEC- 
OND-LANGUAGE TEACHING. Study of error- 
analysis; nature and sources of linguistic transfer 
and its implication for second language teaching; 
introduction to contrastive linguistics with special 
applications to the areas that are within the objec- 
tives of the various programs of the different school 
levels. Collection of samples of pupils’ second lan- 
guage oral and written production, analysis of errors 
and planning relevant remedial exercises to be 
used with these pupils. Course offered in French. 
Pre-requisites: One basic course in general or 
applied linguistics). 3 credits. 


431-311 LINGUISTICS APPLIED TO TEACHING 
ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE. Introduc- 
tion to general linguistics: the nature and function of 
language; the relations of current linguistic theories 
to the selection, progression, presentation and fixa- 
tion of English program content; examination and 
preparation of teaching, remedial and testing mate- 
rials related to English as a Second Language. Pre- 
requisite: permission of the instructor. 3 credits 


431-312 MEASUREMENT & EVALUATION AND 
TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LAN- 
GUAGE. Principles of educational measurement 
applied to the teaching of ESL; types of ESL tests 
and examinations; analysis of commercially-pre- 
pared tests; practice in preparing, administering, 
and scoring periodical examinations; qualities of 
good test items in ESL, from the point of view of 
short- and long-term objectives and levels of learn- 
ing in ESL. (Pre-requisites: An introductory course in 
general or applied linguistics; permission of the 
instructor.) 3 credits. 


431-316 PHONOLOGY AND THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE. Intensive 
study of phonological and phonetic features of ESL 
as they are relevant to audio-lingual approaches in 
teaching ESL; training in identifying and analyzing 
ESL phonological difficulties or areas of interfer- 
ence; initiation to phonetic correction techniques. 
(Pre-requisites: One methods course (ESL) and one 
course in general or applied linguistics.) (Not 
offered in 1977-78). 3 credits. 


431-321 LINGUISTICS APPLIED TO TEACHING 
MODERN LANGUAGES. Introduction to general 
linguistics: the nature and function of language; the 
relations of current linguistic theories to the selec- 
tion, progression, presentation and fixation of pro- 
gram content in Modern Languages; examination 
and preparation of teaching, remedial, and testing 
materials related to teaching Modern Languages. 
(Pre-requisites: Fluency in Spanish, German or Ital- 
ian. Permission of instructor.) 3 credits. 


PROGRAM PROFILES 


431-322 TEACHING FRENCH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE - EARLY CHILDHOOD. For descrip- 
tion see 431-522. (Pre-requisites: Adequate fluency 
in French and permission of instructor.) 3 credits. 


431-332 TEACHING FRENCH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE - LATER CHILDHOOD. For descrip- 
tion see 431-532. (Pre-requisites: Adequate fluency 
in French and permission of instructor.) 3 credits. 


431-340 ANIMATION TECHNIQUES FOR SEC- 
OND LANGUAGE TEACHING. Exploration, dem- 
onstration of animating procedures and techniques 
for enlivening second language and for integrating it 
into the child's general development. Workshops 
conducted in cooperation with other departments; 
music, media, art, etc., Practical sessions in com- 
munication experience. With a group of school 
children, preparation of a special event, implying the 
use of special materials and techniques involved in 
the course. (Offered in French only). 3 credits. 


431-344 TEACHING FRENCH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE - ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Princi- 
ples of second-language teaching and their applica- 
tion to the teaching of French as a second language 
at the elementary school; an intensive study of the 
Curriculum: objectives and development; special 
second-language teaching strategies and tech- 
niques; examination and preparation of teaching 
and testing materials; lesson planning; exercises in 
micro-teaching situations. 3 credits. 


431-345 THE BILINGUAL CLASS I. A study of the 
various models of bilingual education programs at 
the elementary school; an examination of the 
methods and materials used in primary grades to 
teach French language arts and to impart in French 
the other components of the curriculum of this level, 
to pupils whose mother tongue is not French; plan- 
ning teaching units; observation of bilingual classes 
and “French immersion classes.” (Pre-requisites: a 
high degree of French fluency and a course in 
applied linguistics). 3 credits. 


431-346 THE BILINGUAL CLASS Il. A study of the 
various models of bilingual education programs for 
later childhood; an examination of the methods and 
materials used at that level to teach French lan- 
guage arts and to develop French language skills 
via the teaching of the other components of the cur- 
riculum to pupils whose mother tongue is not 
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French; planning teaching units; observation of vari- 
ous types of ‘French immersion classes’’. (Pre- 
requisites: a high degree of French fluency and a 
course in applied linguistics). 3 credits. 


431-347 TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE - ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Objec- 
tives and curriculum; study of second-language 
teaching principles, methods and techniques; the 
use and preparation of classroom materials; tutor- 
ing in ESL situations. 3 credits. 


431-358 TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE - SECONDARY SCHOOL. Principles 
of ESL teaching; objectives and curriculum; lan- 
guage skills at secondary level; examination and 
preparation of teaching and testing materials; les- 
son planning; exercises in micro-teaching situa- 
tions. 3 credits. 


431-360 SECOND LANGUAGE PRACTICUM. 
Supervised classroom teaching of a second lan- 
guage (English or French) during one year. Through 
visits, conferences and other appropriate forms of 
guidance, counsellors assist teachers to integrate 
acquired knowledge with classroom performance. 6 
credits. 


431-372 TEACHING FRENCH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE - SECONDARY SCHOOL. Principles 
of second language teaching; objectives and curric- 
ulum; language skills at secondary level; instruc- 
tional strategies; examination and preparation of 
teaching and testing materials; the use of audio-vis- 
ual aids; lesson planning; training in micro-teaching 
situations. 3 credits. 


431-373 IN-DEPTH STUDY OF CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT IN SECOND LANGUAGES. 
Guiding principles and current practices of individu- 
alized, programmed instruction team-teaching, con- 
tinuous progress, modular approach independent 
study as applied to second language teaching; 


observation and critical study of new experimental 


approaches. 3 credits. 


431-378 LATIN CURRICULUM AND INSTRUC- 
TION - SECONDARY SCHOOL. Objectives and 
curriculum; instructional strategies; use of teaching 
materials; preparation of teaching and testing mate- 
rials; lesson planning; training in micro-teaching sit- 
uations. 3 credits. 


431-379 MODERN LANGUAGE CURRICULUM 
AND INSTRUCTION (GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPAN- 
ISH) - SECONDARY SCHOOL. Principles of mod- 
ern-language teaching; objectives and curriculum; 
instructional techniques; use of audio-visual aids; 
preparation of teaching and testing materials; les- 
son planning; training in micro-teaching situations. 3 
credits. 


431-490 SPECIAL PROJECT. An_ independent 
undertaking requiring the preparation, execution, 
and retrospective analysis of a project focussed on 
practical activities in a school setting. 2 credits. 
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431-501 LINGUISTICS APPLIED TO SECOND 
LANGUAGE TEACHING. Can be taken for 431- 
573. An introduction to general and contrastive lin- 
guistics: the relations of current linguistic theories to 
the selection, progression, presentation and rein- 
forcement of program content. Examination and 
preparation of teaching and remedial materials. 3 
hours, 1 term or 1 1/2 hours, 2 terms. 


431-504 CULTURAL CONTENT OF SECOND 
LANGUAGE PROGRAMS. Can be taken for 431- 
573. Introduction to general socio-linguistics; study 
of the local socio-cultural scene; contacts with local 
cultural and educational institutions; preparation of 
teaching materials related to the cultural objective of 
second language teaching. 3 hours, 1 term or 1 1/2 
hours, 2 terms. 


431-522 TEACHING FRENCH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE - EARLY CHILDHOOD. Principles of 
second language teaching; objectives and curricu- 
lum; teaching techniques and materials; lesson 
planning and practice. 2 hours, 1 term. (Pre-requi- 
site: adequate fluency in French and permission of 
instructor.) 


431-532 TEACHING FRENCH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE - LATER CHILDHOOD. 2 hours, 1 
term. (Pre-requisite: adequate fluency in French and 
permission of instructor.) 


431-540 ANIMATION TECHNIQUES. Exploration 
and demonstration of animating procedures; tech- 
niques to enliven second language learning and to 
integrate it into the child's general development. 
Workshops conducted in cooperation with other 
departments: music, media, art, etc. 1 hour, 1 term. 


431-544 TEACHING FRENCH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE - ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Princi- 
ples of second language teaching. An intensive 
study of the curriculum: objectives and develop- 
ment; lesson planning, micro-teaching; second lan- 
guage teaching strategies and techniques. 2hours, 
2 terms. 


431-545 THE BILINGUAL CLASS. A study of the 
various models of bilingual education programs at 
the elementary school; an examination of the 
methods and materials used to teach French lan- 
guage arts and to develop French language skills 
via the teaching of the other components of the cur- 
riculum to pupils whose mother tongue is not 
French; planning teaching units; lesson planning. 2 
hours, 1 term. 


431-547 TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE - ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Objec- 
tives and curriculum; study of modern English in a 
second language perspective; teaching techniques 
and materials; tutoring in ESL situations. 2 hours, 1 
‘term, 


431-548 TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE - ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Princi- 
ples of second language teaching and their applica- 
tion to TESL in Québec elementary schools; survey 


of various approaches and techniques used in 
developing relevant second language skills; utiliza- 
tion of related teaching and testing materials: micro- 
teaching exercises. 6 credits. 


431-558 TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE - SECONDARY SCHOOL. Principles 
of ESL teaching; objectives and curriculum; lan- 
guage skills at secondary level; examination and 
preparation of classroom materials; lesson plan- 
ning; training in micro-teaching situations. 3 hours, 
2 terms. 


431-572 TEACHING FRENCH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE - SECONDARY SCHOOL. Principles 
of second language teaching; objectives and curric- 
ulum; language skills at secondary level: teaching 
and evaluation; examination and preparation of 
class materials; lesson planning; training in micro- 
teaching situations. 3 hours, 2 terms. 


431-573 IN-DEPTH STUDY OF CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT IN SECOND LANGUAGES. 
Examination of new experimental approaches to 
second-language teaching: immersion, individual- 
ized instruction, modular scheduling, team-teach- 
ing, programmed instruction, language laboratory, 
etc. Individual and group research projects. 3 
hours, 1 term. 


431-578 LATIN CURRICULUM AND INSTRUC- 
TION - SECONDARY SCHOOL. Objectives and 
curriculum; examination of textbooks and materials: 
Study of Roman Civilization. Latin poetry and Latin 
works in translation. 3 hours, 2 terms. 


431-579 MODERN LANGUAGE CURRICULUM 
AND INSTRUCTION (GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPAN- 
ISH) - SECONDARY SCHOOL. Principles of mod- 
ern language teaching: objectives and curriculum; 
teaching techniques and materials; training in 
micro-teaching situations; lesson planning and test- 
ing. 3 hours, 2 terms. 


432 —- Educational Media 


432-204 EDUCATIONAL MEDIA I. An introduction 
to educational media in elementary and secondary 
school teaching and learning situations; rationale, 
and underlying principles, sources, selection, prod- 
uction, effective utilization and evaluation of media. 
Limited enrolment. 3 credits. 


432-205 FILM PRODUCTION AND FILM CRITI- 
CISM. A study of the educational uses of motion- 
pictures with an emphasis on Super 8mm film 
production and utilization. Limited enrolment. 3 
credits. 


432-209 MEDIA AND INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN. 
The examination and application of the systematic 
planning techniques necessary in the design, devel- 
opment and validation of effective instructional 
materials. 3 credits. 


432-303 PHOTOGRAPHY I. An introduction to 
the history, utilization, research, and principles of 
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photography as it relates to education, with an 
emphasis on developing the visual literacy and 
basic photographic techniques of teachers. The 
course will consist of lectures, seminars and 
production exercises. Limited enrolment. 3 credits. 


432-304 EDUCATIONAL MEDIA II. A continuation 
of the study of Educational Media in teaching and 
learning with an emphasis on more complex audio- 
visual productions. (Pre-requisite: 432-204) Limited 
enrolment. 3 credits. 


432-306 EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION. A survey 
of the development of educational television. Short 
productions using single camera and portable TV 
systems. Limited enrolment. 3 credits. 


432-309 THE LIBRARY RESOURCE CENTRE. A 
study of the development of the library-resource 
centre and its potential in the school curriculum. 
Techniques of effective teacher and student utiliza- 
tion of resource centres. 3 credits. 


432-403 PHOTOGRAPHY II. A continuation of the 
study and application of photography in education 
with an emphasis on the development of intermedi- 
ate level photographic skills. (Pre-requisite: 432- 
303). Limited enrolment. 3 credits. 


432-404 CONTEMPORARY DEVELOPMENTS IN 
EDUCATIONAL MEDIA. A critical examination of 
current trends in educational technology including 
educational television, simulation and gaming, com- 
puter-assisted instruction, systems analysis, pro- 
grammed instruction, etc. 3 credits. 


432-405 INDEPENDENT PROJECT. A major 
instructional media production undertaken by the 
student after consultation with the Director of the 
Educational Media Program. 6 credits. 


432-406 MANAGEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEDIA SERVICES. An examination of the develop- 
ment and management of media services at the 
school and district level. The design of instructional 
facilities, the administration of materials, equipment 
and production services, budgeting, personnel 
management, and the promotion of effective media 
utilization will be studied. 3 credits. 


432-409 SPECIAL TOPICS IN EDUCATIONAL 
MEDIA. Seminars and workshops which examine 
specific topics will be chosen to reflect current con- 
cerns in the field, to exploit the expertise of guest 
lecturers, or to meet the media needs of special 
interest groups, and will vary from year to year. 3 
credits. 


432-440 MEDIA CURRICULUM AND INSTRUC- 
TION: ELEMENTARY. An examination of the effect 
of mass media on children and education, and the 
concepts and methods related to developing visual 
literacy. A materials centered workshop approach 
to teaching elementary school children how to utilize 
and produce media materials as part of their curric- 
ular and extra-curricular activities. 3 credits. 
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432-470 MEDIA CURRICULUM AND INSTRUC- 
TION: SECONDARY. An examination of the con- 
tent and methods of teaching media courses at the 
secondary school level; the means of developing 
visual literacy; a study of the effects of mass media 
on the adolescent and the school program; a mate- 
rials centred workshop on student media production 
techniques. 3 credits. 


433 - Elementary Education 


433-221 READING & LANGUAGE ARTS CUR- 
RICULUM AND INSTRUCTION (EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD) PART I. An examination of current theories 
and practices related to the speaking and writing 
aspects of communication. Resource materials and 
aids to teaching and evaluation relevant to the pri- 
mary level will be discussed. 3 credits. 


433-222 READING & LANGUAGE ARTS CUR- 
RICULUM AND INSTRUCTION (EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD) PART Il. An examination of current theories 
and practices related to the Reading and Listening 
aspects of communication. Resource materials and 
aids to teaching and evaluation relevant to the pri- 
mary level will be discussed. Pre-requisite: 433- 
221.3 credits. 


433-231 READING & LANGUAGE ARTS CUR- 
RICULUM AND INSTRUCTION (LATER CHILD- 
HOOD) PART I. An examination of current theories 
and practices related to the listening and reading 
aspects of communication. Resource materials and 
aids to teaching and evaluation relevant to the inter- 
mediate and upper elementary levels will be dis- 
cussed. 3 credits. 


433-232 READING AND LANGUAGE ARTS CUR- 
RICULUM AND INSTRUCTION (LATER CHILD- 
HOOD) PART Il. An examination of current theories 
and practices related to the speaking and writing 
aspects of communication. Resource materials and 
aids to teaching and evaluation relevant to the inter- 
mediate and upper elementary levels will be dis- 
cussed. Pre-requisite: 433-231. 3 credits. 


_ 433-312 METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR THE 
- KINDERGARTEN. Analysis of the kindergarten 
environment with emphasis on equipment, materi- 
als, and suggestions for their use. 3 credits. 


433-322 CREATIVE PROGRAM SKILLS. An 
exploration of procedures to encourage imagina- 
tion, invention and expression through movement, 
language, literature, art, science, music, drama. 3 
credits. (Prerequisite: Background in Art, Music, or 
Movement recommended.) 


433-327 CREATIVE DRAMATICS AND CHILD- 
REN’S LITERATURE. Experiences in characteri- 
zation, story making, story dramatization; an 
exploration of the elements of drama and dramatic 
literature at the kindergarten level. 3 credits. 
(Prerequisite: 427-328). 
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433-328 CREATIVE MOVEMENT AND DRAMAT- | ; 


ICS. Experiences in creative drama and the dynam- 
ics of movement, improvisation, creative problem 
solving, control and release of emotional energy. 3 
credits. 


433-343 ADVANCED READING INSTRUCTION 
~ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. A critical study of 
materials in Reading instruction with a view to the 
diagnostic prescriptive methodology of teaching. 
Techniques for classroom diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: 433-221 and 222, or 
433-231 and 232. (Co-requisite: 435-421 or 435- 
431). 


433-411 PRE-SCHOOL CURRICULUM. A practi- 
cum related to field experience, designed to assist 
the student in planning and maintaining a learning 
environment for the pre-school child; emphasis on 
innovation in pre-school education, cooperation 
between home and school, selection and use of 
media and materials, and the individual needs of the 
child. 3 credits. (Co-requisite: 435-4 11). 

Staff 


433-412 NUTRITION AND HEALTH CARE IN 
PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION. Consideration of the 
basic principles of nutrition and health with particu- 
lar reference to the pre-school child; functions, 
requirements and sources of specific nutrients; 
signs of abnormal development and symptoms of 
childhood illness; principles of safety and First Aid. 
3 credits. 

Professor A. Smith-Henderson 


433-421 ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM - EARLY 
CHILDHOOD. A practicum related to field experi- 
ence, designed to assist the student in planning an 
integrated program; stress on activity centered 
instruction, provision for individual differences, use 
of media and materials, relationships between home 
and school, evaluation and professional develop- 
ment. 3 credits. (Co-requisite: 435-42 1). 

Staff 


433-431 ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM - LATER 
CHILDHOOD. A practicum related to field experi- 
ence that will focus on the tactics involved in imple- 
menting continuous progress, individualizing 
instruction, developing heuristic projects for an inte- 
grated curriculum; use of media and materials, 
diagnostic-prescriptive teaching and evaluation. 3 
credits. (Co-requisite: 435-431). 

Staff 


433-441 EDUCATION IN THE NORTH - INTRO- 
DUCTION. Study of Northern schools as unique 
pedagogical settings; review of physical, economic 
and human factors affecting curriculum needs in 
northern areas of the world, particularly remote and 
Arctic Québec. 3 credits. 

Professor Cram 


433-444 EDUCATION IN THE NORTH - CURRIC- 
ULUM. A practicum designed to assist the student 
in planning and maintaining a learning environment 


for children in isolated areas; emphasis on innova- 
tion in education, home and school co-operation, 
selection and use of materials. 3 credits. 


433-499 PROCESSES IN READING. Theories and 
research findings of the several disciplines which 
intersect in the process called reading, basic con- 
cepts from psychology (learning, perception, cogni- 
tion, personality, attitude change) and in language 
(development and linguistics) — examined in relation 
to instructional procedures of reading programs. 
(Prerequisites: 200 level courses in reading 
methods and educational psychology.) 3 credits. 


433-522 CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION IN 
READING AND LANGUAGE ARTS - EARLY 
CHILDHOOD. Reading and language arts curricu- 
lum studied in relation to current theories and strate- 
gies of learning. Resource materials and aids to 
teaching and evaluation at the primary level exam- 
ined. 2 hours, 2 terms. 


433-532 CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION IN 
READING AND LANGUAGE ARTS - LATER 
CHILDHOOD. Reading and language arts curricu- 
lum studied in relation to current theories and strate- 
gies of learning for the later years of the elementary 
school. Resource materials and aids to teaching 
and evaluation examined. 2 hours, 2 terms. 


434 - Physical Education 


434-203 INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION. An introduction to the role of the physical 
educator within education and the community: phys- 
ical growth and motor development principles with 
particular reference to their importance in teaching 
physical education: an analysis of the teaching 
styles that the physical educator may use in different 
programs. 3 credits. 

Physical Education Staff 


434-204 HEALTH EDUCATION. This course is 
designed to help the prospective physical education 
teacher understand his/her role in the total school 
health program in the elementary and high school. A 
study of current issues pertaining to health and 
health education is made, including the problems 
facing the individual in today’s complex and chang- 
ing society. 3 credits. 

Professor Nichol 


434-205 BIOMECHANICS - STRUCTURAL 
ANALYSIS. Skeletal, muscular and nervous system 
are examined anatomically and physiologically 
within the realm of how they interact to generate and 
apply the forces which permit man’s mobility. Lab: 
Rhesus monkey dissection. 3 credits. 

Professor Greenisen 


434-206 BIOMECHANICS - KINEMATICAL 
ANALYSIS. Analysis of fundamental human move- 
ment and the kinematic concepts which underlie 
each: Stability, agility, walking, running, jumping, 
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throwing, absorbing forces, striking, kicking, spin- 
ning, twisting, aquatics and work positions. 3 cred- 
its. 

Professor Greenisen 


434-207 TESTS AND MEASUREMENT IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. The function of this 
course is to acquaint students with the selection, 
construction and use of tests designed to 
measure sports skills, motor abilities, physical 
fitness and related knowledge. It includes an 
introduction to elementary statistics as related to 
their use in the physical education teaching 
situation. 3 credits. 

Professor Marisi 


434-224 FOUNDATIONS OF MOVEMENT 
EDUCATION. Personal and creative activity in 
manipulative, non-manipulative and expressive 
motor activity; the study of basic movement 
education concepts, principle of movement and 
the role of movement education in the life of the 
developing child. 3 credits. 

Professor Wall 


434-290 INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY 
RECREATION. The need for, scope of, and 
problems associated with community recreation 
will be studied. The relationship between the 
organizational structure and programs offered by 
a recreation agency will be examined. Students 
will study the different types of recreation 
agencies within a community and consider means 
to coordinate their services. 3 credits. 

Mr. Capelli 


434-291 OBSERVATION AND FAMILIARIZA- 
TION. Observation individual tutoring, and small 
group work in a secondary environment. (Student 
activity to approximate 10 days in school setting; 
arrangements by Student Teaching Office in consul- 
tation with adviser). 1 credit. 


434-292 RECREATION LEADERSHIP. Students 
will be guided to select, use, and evaluate different 
leadership techniques in a variety of recreation situ- 
ations. Students will consider theoretical readings 
on leadership and examine the relationship between 
program content and leadership style in practical 
sessions. 3 credits. 

Mr. Capelli 


434-322 MOVEMENT EDUCATION - CURRICU- 
LUM AND INSTRUCTION - EARLY CHILDHOOD. 
3 credits. (Offered to B.Ed. students with the excep- 
tion of Physical Education majors). 


434-331 INTRODUCTORY HOMEOSTATIC PHY- 
SIOLOGY. Introduction to the basic principles of 
physiological mechanisms which maintain homosta- 
sis of the mammalian organism during non-stress 
conditions: cell function, neural systems and con- 
duction; kidney, blood, cardiovascular system; res- 
piration and metabolism. 3 credits. 

Professor Montgomery 
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434-332 PHYSICAL EDUCATION - CURRICU- 
LUM AND INSTRUCTION - LATER CHILDHOOD. 
3 credits. (Offered to B.Ed. students with the excep- 
tion of Physical Education majors). 


434-342 PHYSICAL EDUCATION METHODS. 
This course is designed to enable the physical edu- 
cation teacher to provide a developmentally sound 
program of varied activities suitable to the needs of 
Children K-11. Students will have opportunities to 
observe and interact with elementary children as 
well as planning, teaching and evaluating micro-les- 
sons. 3 credits. 

Physical Education Staff 


434-391 ERGO-PHYSIOLOGY. Emphasis is on 
human organic adaptability; acute and chronic 
adaptive mechanisms to exercise and other envi- 
ronmental stresses are analysed. A laboratory pro- 
gram is included to evaluate (measure and predict) 
adaptive capacity and assess factors affecting it. 3 
credits. (Pre-requisite: 434-331A). 

Professor Klissouras 


434-480 FIELD EXPERIENCE - RECREATION 
EDUCATION. 3 week full-time experience in a 
selected recreation agency for those students seek- 
ing full-time employment in the field of recreation. 
Selection of the agency will be undertaken jointly by 
student and adviser. 3 credits. 

Physical Education Staff 


434-490 SPECIAL PROJECT. An _ independent 
undertaking requiring the preparation, execution, 
and retrospective analysis of a project focussed on 
practical activities in a school setting. 2 credits. 


434-492 PSYCHOLOGY OF MOTOR PERFORN- 
ANCE. This course is concerned with selected psy- 


chological factors in terms of their relationship to the 


acquisition of motor skills, that is, how they affect 
the skill acquisition of the individual and how the 
activity patterns of the individual affect the psycho- 
logical factors. 3 credits. 

Professor Marisi 


434-493 ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION. Organization and administration of pro- 
grams in Physical Education; emphasis on common 
problems encountered by physical educators in the 
instructional, intramural and interscholastic areas. 3 
credits. 

Professor Wilkinson 


434-494 PRINCIPLES & CURRICULUM DEVEL- 
OPMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Directed 
towards an understanding of the important princi- 
ples which should be the foundation of a modern 
program in Physical Education; student's role in the 
development, implementation and evaluation of the 
Physical Education Curriculum. 3 credits. 
Professor Riley 


434-495 SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF ATHLETIC 
TRAINING. Application of physiological and kinesi- 
ological principles in the selection, administration 
and evaluation of athletic conditioning programs; 
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specific topics studied will include circulorespiratory 
training, intermittent training, isometric training, 
weight training, calisthenic principles and circuit 
training methods. In order that topics of special 
interest to women or men may be considered, sepa- 
rate sections will be scheduled. 3 credits. (Pre- 
requisites: 434-331 and 434-391). 

Professors Montgomery and Walker 


434-496 PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN. Identification, evaluation, and 
remediation techniques basic to the development of 
effective physical education programs for educable 
mentally retarded children and children with specific 
learning disabilities; Progressive motor learning 
experiences related to body image, spatial rela- 
tions, eye-hand coordination, and balance will be 
developed, applied and evaluated. 3 credits. (Pre- 
requisites: 434-342 or consent of instructor). 
Professor Reid 


434-497 HISTORICAL AND COMPARATIVE 
ASPECTS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
SPORT. A historical study of the origins and 
development of physical education and sport, and 
a comparative study of physical education and 
sport practices of many nations. 3 credits. 
Professor Riley 


(434-498) SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGY OF SPORT. 
This course is concerned with the social and 
psychological aspects of participation in physical 
activity and sport. It examines the application of 
sociological and psychological knowledge and 
methodology within sport and the findings of such 
sport and related physical activity research. 3 
credits. Prerequisite: 414-260 Intro to Ed. Psych. 
Professor Neil 


434-521 MOVEMENT EDUCATION - CURRICU- 
LUM AND INSTRUCTION - EARLY CHILDHOOD. 
(2 hours) Offered to Diploma in Education students. 
Professors Hodge and Wall 


434-531 PHYSICAL EDUCATION - CURRICU- 
LUM AND INSTRUCTION - LATER CHILDHOOD. 
2 hours. Offered to Diploma in Education students. 
Professor Reid 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION SKILLS AND 
TECHNIQUES 


Physical Education majors must complete a mini- 
mum of 18 credits in techniques chosen from the list 
below. Eleven credits are required for men and ten 
for women. The balance are to be chosen from the 
optional list. 

The following courses include personal skill 
development, teaching sequences and strategies 
specific to the course selected. 


Required Physical Education Skills and 
Technique Courses 


Men (11 credits) 


434-210 Educational Gymnastics 

434-211 First Aid 

434-212 Folk Dance or Intro. Creative 
or 220 Dance 

434-213 Intro. Aquatics 

434-214 Intro. Basketball (Men) 

434-216 Intro. Gymnastics 

434-217 Intro. or Adv. Track & Field 

434-218 Intro. Volleyball (Men) 

434-221 Intro. Wrestling 

434-222 Outdoor Education 

434-223 Early Childhood Activities 

Women (10 credits) 

434-210 Educational Gymnastics 

434-211 First Aid 

434-212 Folk Dance 

434-213 Intro. Aquatics 

434-215 Intro. Basketball (Women) 
or 219 Intro. Volleyball (Women) 

434-220 Intro. Creative Dance 

434-216 Intro. Gymnastics 

434-217 Intro. or Adv. Track & Field 

434-222 Outdoor Education 

434-223 Early Childhood Activities 


Optional Physical Education Skills & Technique 
Courses 


Men (min. of 7 credits) 


434-313 Adv. Aquatics (Men) 

434-314 Adv. Basketball (Men) 

434-335 Adv. Football 

434-316 Adv. Gymnastics (Men) 

434-329 Adv. Ice Hockey 

434-321 Adv. Wrestling 

434-318 Adv. Volleyball (Men) 

434-225 Archery/Golf 

434-226 Badminton/Racquetball/Squash 

434-227 Field Games 

434-228 Intro. Football 

434-229 Intro. Ice Hockey 

434-230 Lacrosse 

434-231 Martial Arts 

434-311 Prevention & Care of Athletic 
Injuries 

434-232 Skiing 

434-233 Soccer 

434-234 Team Handball 

434-235 Tennis/Curling 


Women (min. of 8 credits) 


434-323 Adv. Aquatics (Women) 
434-315 Adv. Basketball (Women) 
434-320 Adv. Creative Dance 
434-310 Adv. Educational Gymnastics 
434-338 Adv. Field Hockey 

434-326 Adv. Gymnastics (Women) . 
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434-319 Adv. Volleyball (Women) 
434-225 Archery/Golf 
434-226 Badminton/Racquetball/Squash 
434-236 Field Games | 
434-336 Field Games II 
434-237 Ice Activities 
434-238 Intro. Field Hockey 
434-219 Intro. Volleyball or Intro. 
or 215 Basketball 
434-231 Martial Arts 
434-311 Prevention & Care of Athletic 
Injuries 
434-239 Rhythmic Gymnastics 
434-232 Skiing 
434-235 Tennis/Curling 


Physical Education Staff 


435 - Student Teaching 


DIRECTED OBSERVATION Supervised field 
courses which provide an opportunity for the stu- 
dent to observe pupils in the school environment, 
the role and responsibilities of the teacher, the proc- 
esses of teaching and learning, etc. Includes intro- 
ductory conferences, seminars and some teaching 
experience. (Co-requisite: 448-305) 


435-215 DIRECTED OBSERVATION — PRE- 
SCHOOL. 3 credits. 

435-245 DIRECTED OBSERVATION — ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. 3 credits. 

435-246 DIRECTED OBSERVATION — ELEMEN- 
TARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 3 cred- 
its. 

435-295 DIRECTED OBSERVATION — ELEMEN- 
TARY & SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 3 
credits. 

435-375 DIRECTED OBSERVATION -— SECOND- 


ARY SCHOOL. 3 credits. 


FIELD EXPERIENCE Supervised field courses 
arranged by the Student Teaching Office with the 
cooperation of regional schools. Under the guid- 
ance of an assisting teacher, students work in a 
classroom over an extended period of time, teach- 
ing at the level and in the subject areas appropriate 
to their individual programs. In conjunction with this 
practical experience the faculty provides confer- 
ences and seminars in related methodologies as 
well as individual counselling and postpracticum 
evaluation. 


435-235 FIELD EXPERIENCE - SECONDARY 
(Plan Directeur). 4 credits 

435-344 SEMINAR PRACTICUM. Designed for U2 
elementary students involving participa- 
tion in real or simulated classroom situa- 
tions with a view to providing experience 
in teaching strategies. Students will be 
expected to student teach at the level of 
their option. 3 credits. (Prerequisite: Sat- 
isfactory completion of 435-245 & per- 
mission of instructor). 
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435-346 FIELD EXPERIENCE - ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 9 credits 

435-347 FIELD EXPERIENCE — ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 6 credits 

435-374 FIELD EXPERIENCE - SECONDARY 
SCHOOL (1 subject). 3 credits 

435-376 FIELD EXPERIENCE - SECONDARY 
SCHOOL (1 subject). 9 credits 

435-377 FIELD EXPERIENCE - SECONDARY 
SCHOOL (2 subjects). 9 credits 

435-394 FIELD EXPERIENCE - ELEMENTARY & 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 3 credits 

435-395 FIELD EXPERIENCE ELEMENTARY & 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 6 credits 

435-411 FIELD EXPERIENCE - NURSERY - KIN- 
DERGARTEN. 9 credits (Co-requisite 
433-411) 

435-421 FIELD EXPERIENCE — EARLY CHILD- 

; HOOD LEVEL. 9 credits (Co-requisite 
433-421) 

435-422 FIELD EXPERIENCE - EDUCATION IN 
THE NORTH. 6 credits 

435-431 FIELD EXPERIENCE - LATER CHILD- 
HOOD LEVEL. 9 credits (Co-requiste 
433-431) 

435-444 FIELD EXPERIENCE - ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 3 credits 

435-478 FIELD EXPERIENCE - SECONDARY (1 
subject) 6 credits 

435-496 FIELD EXPERIENCE —- ELEMENTARY & 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 9 credits 

435-544 CLASSROOM INTERNSHIP IN ELEMEN- 

: TARY SCHOOLS. 
Semester A: 2 days a week, Semester B: 

; 3 days a week. 

435-574 CLASSROOM STUDENT TEACHING: - 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Semester A: 2 days orientation, 3 weeks 
in classroom 
Semester B: 2 days orientation, 5 weeks 
in classroom 


436 - Technical-Vocational and 
Business Education 


436-254 MATERIALS TESTING | Analysis of the 


_ properties of concrete, masonry, wood and com- 


posite materials through microscopic examination 
and destructive and non-destructive testing. Con- 
struction of small scale equipment designed to sim- 
ulate these industrial testing procedures within the 
secondary school laboratory. 3 credits. 


436-261 METHODS OF TEACHING SHORT- 
HAND A study of instructional organization, 


methods and materials for teaching shorthand skills 
to high school pupils, development of evaluative 
techniques for the assessment of pupil progress. 3 
credits. Pre-requisite: Proof of satisfactory standing 
in shorthand in a college level course or equivalent 
with a minimum speed of 100 words per minute. 
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436-266 BASIC INTEGRATED COURSE IN 


TECHNICAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (PLAN 
DIRECTEUR). An interdisciplinary approach to the 
theories and practices of teaching and learning in 
the area of Technical Vocational Education. 8 cred- 
its. 


436-267 DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN QUEBEC. A study of the trends in 
Vocational Education in Québec with emphasis on 
the period since 1945. Consideration will be given 
to the effects of Federal and Provincial legislation 
and Ministry regulations as these relate to Voca- 
tional teachers. 2 credits. 


436-268 INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. An integrated study 
of introductory concepts of media strategies, com- 
munications theory, and research and development 
in the teaching of vocational subjects. Emphasis will 
be placed on individual project development in each 
participating teacher's area of specialization. 6 
credits. 


436-269 INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN IN VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. An integrated study of intro- 
ductory concepts in the development and evaluation 
of instructional design in Vocational Education. 
Emphasis will be placed on individual project devel- 
opment in each student’s teaching speciality. 4 
credits. 


436-277 ORIENTATION TO INDUSTRY. This 
course is a pre-requisite for 436-278. It provides a 
perspective of the participants’ role as an observer 
through seminars and field trips. Management of 
human resources, the internal structure and opera- 
tion of industry, the rate of technological change, 
and demands upon personnel will be studied. 2 
credits. 


436-278 INDUSTRIAL FIELD EXPERIENCE. 
Three weeks full-time observation on location in an 
industry or business followed by an extensive tech- 
nical report. The work situation chosen by an indi- 
vidual should relate to his/her technical trade or 
business specialization as currently taught by that 
person at the secondary school level. 6 credits. 


436-279 VEHICLE DESIGN. Design of passenger 
transportation vehicles through analysis of function 
and aerodynamics of shape. Study of vehicle body 
production through forming and shaping tech- 
niques. 3 credits. 


436-296 MATERIALS PROCESSING I. Study of 
primary and secondary manufacturing processes 
including extrusion, lamination, stamping, forging, 
and casting of metallic materials. Methods of imple- 
menting similar processes in the mechanics sector 
of the technical curriculum. 3 credits. 


436-354 TECHNOLOGY AND MAN. A survey of 
technical developments from Graeco-Roman times 
to the present day and their influences on socio- 
economic conditions. The implication of technologi- 
cal change for man’s future welfare. 3 credits. 


Sa 


436-355 PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT. A survey of 
the design process used in industrial product devel- 


opment. Conceptualization and development of pat- * 


entable ideas or products by class participants. 
Methods of stimulating the creativity of secondary 
school pupils. 3 credits. 


436-361 METHODS OF TEACHING TRANSCRIP- 
TION. Selection, organization, and presentation of 
materials to develop shorthand and machine tran- 
scription skills. Development of evaluative tech- 
niques used to determine instructional effectiveness 
in the field of transcription. 3 credits. 


436-362 METHODS OF TEACHING TYPEWRIT- 
ING. Techniques for teaching typewriting at the sec- 
ondary school level. A study of special methods and 
devices used in lesson planning, presentation and 
evaluation. Pre-requisite: Proof of satisfactory 
standing in typewriting in a college-level course— 
minimum speed of 60 w.p.m. 


436-363 METHODS OF TEACHING OFFICE 
PRACTICE AND OFFICE RELATED SUBJECTS. 
A study of materials and procedures in the teaching 
of office oriented subjects including the operation of 
major office machines, simulation through inte- 
grated projects and model office simulations, and 
the application of these to time block scheduling. 3 
credits. (Pre-requisite: Proof of satisfactory standing 
in a college-level or equivalent course in Office 
Practice or Secretarial Practice.) 


436-366 INTRODUCTION TO TECHNOLOGY. To 
prepare the Technical-Vocational teacher to teach 
the Secondary II course Introduction to Technology. 
The aim of this course is that the student should 
become aware of the technological world through 
manipulation, observation and design of technologi- 
cal objects. 6 credits. 


436-375 APPROACHES TO TEACHING 
HOUSING AND DESIGN. An analysis of factors 
influencing the choice of housing and the 
selection of interior furnishings. Techniques to be 
used by teachers involved in the housing and 
design sector of the home economics curriculum. 
Pre-requisite: 370-341 is recommended. 3 credits. 


436-378 FIELD EXPERIENCE IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY Il. A work study experience selected in 
consultation with an adviser focusing on new equip- 
ment, techniques or practices recently introduced 
into industry or business. The course requirements 
will also include the preparation and submission of a 
technical report. 3 credits. 


436-379 FIELD EXPERIENCE IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY Il. 6 credits. For course description, see 
436-378 above. 


436-380 FIELD EXPERIENCE IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY Il. 9 credits. For course description see 
436-378 above. 


436-390 SAFETY EDUCATION. Examination of 
industrial safety considerations in the secondary 
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school; includes general machine design, facility 
layout, and other ergonomic. factors which 
minimize accidents. Special attention given to high 
risk equipment, personal safety hazards, and 
teacher responsibility and liability within vocational 
education facilities. 3 credits. 


436-395 PRINCIPLES AND FOUNDATIONS OF 
CANADIAN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. A study 
of leaders, movements, legislation, events, and 
institutions that have contributed to the formation 
and development of vocational education. Special 
attention given to economic, social and philosophi- 
cal factors. 3 credits. 


436-396 PRE-VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION. Development of methods and materials; 
organization of subject matter appropriate for teach- 
ing exploratory courses in Business Education at 
the high school level. 3 credits. 


436-397 PRE-VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL EDU- 
CATION. Development of methods and materials: 
organization of subject matter appropriate for teach- 
ing exploratory courses in Technical Education at 
the high school level. 3 credits. 


436-398 SPECIAL PROJECT IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. A project related to the student's 
teaching concentration will be investigated, devel- 
oped, produced, implemented, and/or evaluated, 
depending on the nature of the project. Students 
must identify the problem or topic to be investigated 
and obtain approval of the instructor. Includes prep- 
aration and submission of a written report. 3 credits. 


436-456 INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT AND 
PRODUCTION CONTROL. Analysis of production 
methods, time and motion studies, plant layout and 
design, quality control, and management tech- 
niques in selected industrial enterprises. Simulation 
in the ‘school setting of industrial production 
methods. 3 credits. 


436-461 METHODS OF TEACHING 
ACCOUNTING. Organization of knowledge and 
learning activities to achieve instructional objec- 
tives. Development of evaluative techniques used 
in determining instructional effectiveness in the 
field of accounting, 3 credits. Pre-requisites: 271- 
501, 502, 311 and 312 or equivalent). 


436-462 METHODS OF TEACHING DISTRIB- 
UTIVE EDUCATION SUBJECTS. Organization of 
learning activities, the development of instructional 
materials, teaching strategies and evaluative 
techniques for the teacher of distributive education 
subjects. 3 credits. (Pre-requisites: 275-459 Retail 
Management, or 275-455 Sales Management). 


436-463 METHODS OF TEACHING DATA PROC- 
ESSING. Techniques for teaching data processing 
at the secondary level. A study of special methods 
and devices used to interpret the fundamentals of 
data processing as currently used in the business 
world. (Pre-requisite: Management Info Systems!or _ 
Computer Systems). 2 
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436-478 FIELD EXPERIENCE IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY Ill. A work-study experience involving 
observation and evaluation of training techniques 
and pedagogical principles used by business or 
industry in the preparation of personnel for specified 
tasks. Includes preparation and submission of a 
technical report. 6 credits. 


436-562 TEACHING METHODS IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. A course in general teaching princi- 
ples which will include the teaching and learning 
process, lesson planning, unit planning, and tech- 
niques of instruction specific to: a) Accounting and 
Business Machines b) Typewriting and Shorthand. 
3 hours, 2 terms. 

Professor Hicks 


436-564 ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. A course 
designed to investigate the place of Business Edu- 
cation in the secondary school curriculum and to 
indicate to the beginning teacher the need for good 
planning and administration in the classroom rou- 
tine and to develop an ability to evaluate various 
aids to the learning process. 3 hours, 2 terms. 
Professor Hicks 


436-572 METHODS IN TEACHING TECHNICAL 
AND VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS. Methods and 
techniques of instruction in vocational education 
subjects. Classroom management and administra- 
tion. Lesson planning and use of instructional mate- 
rials. Individual assignments, demonstrations and 
reports. Special problems of the teacher. 3 hours, 2 
terms. 
Professor Gradwell 


436-574 ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. This course deals with the principles of 
effective management, safe planning, architectural 
considerations, material and tool control, 
purchasing and maintenance of equipment, 
student personnel, and teacher responsibilities. 
The student will plan an instructional area in order 
to develop an understanding of the principles for 
producing the necessary two and three dimen- 
sional visual materials required for more effective 
lesson presentation and curriculum development. 
_ 3 hours, 2 terms. 

_ Professor Young 


436-575 CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN 
TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Curric- 
ulum organization of technical vocational education 
in harmony with the needs of contemporary society; 
readings, discussions, terminology, aims and 
objectives, analysis, instructional units, principles of 
course organization and planning of curricula for 
specific situations. 3 hours, 1 term. 

Professor Gradwell 


436-576 EDUCATION EVALUATION IN TECHNI- 
CAL-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Emphasis on 
student growth and progress in public education; 
appraisal of specialized techniques of evaluation, 
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teacher made tests, and data analysis as specifi- 
cally related to Technical-Vocational Education. 3 
hours. 1 term. 

Professor McWethy 


Core Programs 


446-504 ORIENTATION TO ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHING. 1 hour, 2 terms. 


446-505 ORIENTATION TO SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHING. 1 hour, 2 terms. 


448-305 AN INTEGRATED STUDY OF TEACH- 
ING AND LEARNING. An interdisciplinary course 
which introduces students to the theories and prac- 
tices of teaching and learning, touching upon phi- 
losophy, psychology, sociology, history, research in 
education, the adoption of educational innovation 
and the discipline which form part of the school cur- 
riculum. 6 credits. 


449 - Professional Development 
for College Teachers 


449-580 COLLEGE EDUCATION IN QUEBEC. An 
identification and analysis of major issues in college 
education with specific reference to the develop- 
ment of the CEGEP within the framework of Québec 
society; a study of the current structures of the 
CEGEP and of the educational community it serves. 
3 credits. Not offered 1977-78. 


449-581 APPROACHES TO COLLEGIAL LEARN- 
ING AND TEACHING. Exploration of alternative 
modes of college-level learning arising from philos- 
ophy, psychology, sociology, and research in edu- 
cation; critical appraisal of traditional and innovative 
approaches to learning; application to and imple- 
mentation of course design with specific reference 
to the needs of the participants. 3 credits. Not 
offered 1977-78. 


449-582 EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES. A consideration 
of various instructional strategies and educational 
theory with particular emphasis on the selection of 
strategies relevant to the level and content of 
CEGEP programs. 3 credits. Not offered 1977-78. 


449-583 DEVELOPMENT OF A TEACHING 
SCHEMA. Supervised development of a teaching 
schema relevant to the discipline taught: statement 
of course objectives, detailed outline of course con- 
tent, description of teaching strategies, use of 
appropriate material and student assignments, and 
evaluation procedures. Sessions by seminar and/or 
tutorials. 3 credits. Not offered 1977-78. 


449-584 LABORATORY TEACHING. An analysis 
of laboratory oriented teaching in the career 
sectors at the collegial level: Provincial and local 
regulations — safety, accident prevention, teacher 
responsibilities and legal implications; laboratory 
rules, equipment, report writing, student behaviour 
and attitudes; pedagogical objectives, teaching 


methodology, subdivision of subject matter, 
student evaluation, standards of performance. 3 
credits. Not offered 1977-78. 


449-585 APPLICATION OF A TEACHING 
SCHEMA. A supervised practicum designed to 
improve, by methods of critical analysis, the ability 
to implement a teaching schema. This practicum will 
include seminars and personal counselling ses- 
sions. 6 credits. Not offered 1977-78. 


449-586 FIELD PROJECT IN INDUSTRY. An 
independent study to provide participants with an 
opportunity to examine new techniques and 
training programs in industry in order to improve 
teaching skills and/or to initiate changes in course 
and program designs that will establish closer 
relationships between the training of CEGEP 
students and the needs of industry. 3 credits. Not 
offered 1977-78. 


The following courses are offered to Faculty of 
Education students ONLY by the Department of 
Biology. Details may be obtained from the Faculty 
of Education Office or from the Core Curriculum 
Director, Room W4/8, Stewart Biology Building. 


177-208 BIOLOGY OF ORGANISMS |. 3 credits. 

177-209 BIOLOGY OF ORGANISMS II. 3 credits. 

177-210 LABORATORY IN BIOLOGY OF ORGAN- 
ISMS |. (2 credits). 

177-211 LABORATORY IN BIOLOGY OF ORGAN- 
ISMS Il. (2 credits). 

177-203 CELL AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY |. (3 
credits). 

177-204 CELL AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY Il. (3 
credits). 
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In addition to music courses listed in the Announce- 
ment of the Faculties of Arts and Science the follow- 
ing courses are available to B.Ed. students who 
have the required background in music studies. Stu- 
dents lacking the necessary prerequisites may take 
these courses with the permission of the instructor. 


221-351 KODALY METHOD & WORKSHOP 2 cred- 
its 

221-235 VOCAL TECHNIQUES 2 crédits 

223-250 GUITAR TECHNIQUES 2 credits 

223-251 RECORDER TECHNIQUES 2 credits 

223-355 SUZUKI METHOD & WORKSHOP 2 credits 

222-356 KEYBOARD SKILLS | 1 credit 

222-357 KEYBOARD SKILLS II 1 credit 

222-456 KEYBOARD SKILLS Ill 1 credit 

222-457 KEYBOARD SKILLS IV 1 credit 


Ensemble courses are also available to B.Ed. stu- 
dents by audition under the same conditions that 
apply to Arts and Science students. 


These courses are restricted, with priority being 
given to Faculty of Music students. 


a 


COURSES OPEN TO ARTS AND SCIENCE STU- 
DENTS 


The Arts, Science and Education Committee has 
approved the following list of courses which it 
feels might usefully serve as electives in an Arts 
or Science Program for the purpose of providing 
interested students with a taste of what teacher 
education is all about. 


* indicates course with a field component arranged 
on an individual basis. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS (413) 


*403A The Education of Minorities in Canada 3 credits 
405B The Critical Spirit and Education 3 credits 
407A Education and. Society in Québec 3 credits 
408A &B Human Values and Education 3 credits 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY (414) 


*205A&B Sociology of Education — An Overview 3 credits 
*208A&B The Development of Personality & Social Behaviour 
in the School Age Child 3 credits 
308 Sociology of the Classroom 3 credits 
*377A&B Adolescence and the Process of Education 3 credits 
*456A Application of Psychological Principles to 3 credits 
Educational Problems 
pre-requisite — permission of instructor 
492 Psychology and Instructional Design 3 credits 
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DEPARTMENT OF CATHOLIC STUDIES (415) 


4 *398A &B Philosophy of Catholic Education 3 credits 
Sey Oy 
he DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN ENGLISH (427) 
aia | 
\ My *374A&B Language in the Secondary School 
4 pre-requisite: linguistics 3 credits 
q DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCES (428) 
4 243B Background Geometry for Elementary Sch. Teachers y 3 credits 
471B Background Mathematics for Secondary Teachers 3 credits 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN MUSIC (429) 
201A &B Basic Musicianship 3 credits 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (434) 


203A Introduction to Physical Education 3 credits 
224A Foundations of Movement Education 3 credits 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (436) 
354 Technology of Man 3 credits 


395 Principles and Foundations of Canadian 3 credits 
Vocational Education 


ut 
E | 
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6 __ FACULTY 
REGULATIONS 


THE ACADEMIC YEAR 


Generally speaking McGill's academic year is made 
up of two sessions, the fall/winter or regular session 
and the summer session. These are subdivided, 
where appropriate, into the fall term (September to 
December), the winter term (January to May) and 
the two parts of the summer session (mid-May to 
end of June and early July to mid-August). 


ATTENDANCE 


The pattern of attendance necessary to satisfy the 
requirements of course work will vary according to 
the nature of different subjects and the professors’ 
approaches to them. A course constitutes a con- 
tractual and social obligation between the professor 
and the student. It is, therefore, the responsibility of 
the professor to make students aware of the unique 
requirements of a course and the manner in which 
they may be fulfilled, and the responsibility of the 
student to meet these requirements. 

(The intention of the foregoing is to avoid the 
imposition of arbitrary and artificial attendance regu- 
lations. The absence of restrictions implies confi- 
dence in the maintenance of a state of good will, 
mutual trust and common sense among the parties 
concerned.) 


STUDENT CATEGORIES AND COURSE LOADS 
Full-time students 


Full-time students in Satisfactory standing take a 
minimum of 12 credits per term. 

Full-time students in Probationary standing take a 
maximum of 12 credits per term to which they may 
add a repeated course in which a grade of ‘‘D" was 
originally obtained. Students who have a GPA of 3.0 
or higher may add to the normal load of 15 credits 
per term by enroling in up to 18 credits per term. 


Part-time students 


Part-time students take fewer thar’ 12 credits per 
term. 


Special Students 


A special student takes regular credit courses, but is 
not working towards a degree or diploma. To qualify 
for this status a student must have a specific 
approved plan of study. Applications must be made 
at the Office of the Associate Dean (Student Affairs). 


Visiting Students 


A visiting student is one who is taking courses at 
McGill for credit at another university. Applications 
must be made at the Office of the Associate Dean, 
(Student Affairs). 
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CREDIT SYSTEM - B.ED. PROGRAMS. 


Each course is assigned a credit rating reflecting the 
amount of effort it demands of the student. This usu- 
ally represents the number of weekly contact hours 
the course requires. In general a 3 credit course 
indicates 3 hours of lectures (laboratory periods, 
conference, etc.) per week for one term. A minimum 
of 90 approved credits is required for the B.Ed. 
degree; at least 60 of these 90 approved credits 
must be taken at McGill. 

The course promotion system is used to evaluate 
Student progress. A grade point average (GPA) is 
calculated by multiplying the course credit value by 
the numeric value of the grade and dividing the sum 
of the grade points earned by the number of credits 
attempted. 


Example Credits Grade Numeric Earned 


Attempted Value Grade 

Points 
Course 1 6 A =4 24 
Course 2 4 B — 45" 12 
Course 3 3 Cc =e 6 
Course 4 | D = 1 3 
Course 5 3 F =O 0 
Course 6 6 A =i4 24 
Course 7 6 B 2/9 18 
31 87 


Sessional GPA = 87 = 2.81 
31 


Other letter grades and their impact on averages are 
explained below. 


A cumulative grade point average (CGPA) will 
be calculated comprising the student's entire record 
at McGill in a degree program. 

Grades of A, B and C are deemed to be satisfac- 
tory passes, D a conditional pass and F a failure. 
Certain courses have been approved for Pass/Fail 
(P/F) grading. In almost all programs, required or 
prerequisite courses must be passed with C stand- 
ing or better. Grades of D and F continue to be used 
in the calculation of the CGPA even after a subse- 
quent mark is submitted. 

Standing will be determined by the grade point 
average achieved by the student. 


Satisfactory Standing 


A student enters the University in satisfactory stand- 
ing and remains in this standing unless the GPA for 
any year drops below 2.0. 


Probationary Standing 


A student whose GPA drops to between 1.5 an 
1.99, is placed in probationary standing. ; 

A student in probationary standing must return to 
Satisfactory standing within one year by obtaining a 
GPA of 2.5 or CGPA of 2.0, otherwise the student 
will be placed in unsatisfactory standing. 
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PROBATIONARY STANDING (Part-time students 
in B.Ed. for Certified Teachers program). 


After the completion of 12 credits, a student whose 
GP.A. falls between 1.5 and 1.99 is placed in pro- 


bationary standing. 

A student in probationary standing must return to 
satisfactory standing by the end of the next 12 cred- 
its; otherwise the student will be placed in unsatis- 


factory standing. 


LT 


Definition of Letter Grades 


All courses taken at McGill and all results obtained appear on the transcript. The following is an explanation of the 


letter grades used by the Faculty of Education. 


A 80 - 100% 

B 65-79% \ Satisfactory Pass 

Cc 55 -64% 

D 45-54% Conditional Pass 

F 0-44% Failure 

e Pass 

J Absent 

K Incomplete 

KF Incomplete Failed 

KK Completion not required 

K* Incomplete — extension granted 
L Deferred 

Pid Permitted to complete course. 
Ww Withdrew 

WF Withdrew failing 

WL Permitted to withdraw from a 


deferred examination. 


_ Unsatisfactory Standing 


A GPA of less than 1.5 places a student in unsatis- 
_ factory standing. 
Students in unsatisfactory standing must with- 
draw. They may be readmitted to probationary 
standing upon appeal to the faculty. Students in 
unsatisfactory standing for the second time will be 
required to withdraw permanently. 

[Cumulative grade point averages are restarted at 
zero when a student changes degree programs, 
e.g. B.A. to B.Ed.] 


- Course Changes 


Students wishing to make changes to the courses 
for which they are registered (dropping a course, 
adding a course) must do so through the coordina- 
tor's office. Such changes should not introduce con- 
flicts in the timetable nor destroy the required 
sequence of courses approved by the student's 
adviser. 

Students must obtain the approval of the instruc- 
tor and their adviser before adding courses. The 
Faculty offering the course sets deadlines for 
_ changes. 


Withdrawal from Course 


Withdrawal from a course after the change of 
course period will be allowed by the Associate Dean 
(Student Affairs) up to the date specified in the Fac- 
ulty announcement. Students who have not officially 
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See Credit System above 


Included as F in average 

No average calculated if '*K’’ on record 
Included as F in Average. 

Not counted in average. 

No average calculated. 

Not included in average. 

No average calculated. . 

Not included in average. 

Not included in average. 


Not included in average. 


—— 


withdrawn from courses they are no longer attend- 
ing will have a failing grade (‘J’) recorded at the end 
of the session. 


Withdrawal from the University 


The responsibility for initiating withdrawal rests 
solely with the student. Neither notification of the 
course instructors nor discontinuance of class 
attendance will suffice. A student who wishes to 
withdraw officially from the University during the 
academic year must secure permission from the 
Office of the Associate Dean (Student Affairs). The 
appropriate form will be supplied. A student consid- 
ering withdrawal is strongly urged to consult his 
Adviser before making a final decision. Fees for the 
term in which the student withdraws are refundable 
according to the regulations set out in the General 
Announcement. The student ID card must be atta- 
ched to the withdrawal form. 


EXAMINATIONS/INCOMPLETE COURSES 


Examinations 


Students may write term papers and their answers 
to examinations in English or French, except in the 
case of certain language and literature courses. 


Class Tests 


Members of the teaching staff may from time to time _ 
ive interim class tests if they think them necessary. — 


Final Examinations 


Final examinations are held during an examination 
period following the term in which the course is 
given. In some courses there is no final examina- 
tion; standing in these courses is determined on the 
basis of term work and class tests. 

Instructors are not permitted to grant any special 
treatment regarding examinations to any student. If 
a student believes there is some circumstance 
which might be legitimately taken into account in 
evaluating his performance, he should apply to the 
Associate Dean (Student Affairs). 


Supplemental Examinations 


There is a supplemental examination period 
during the month of August. A student may 
receive permission to write supplemental examina- 
tions in courses in which he obtained a D or an F. 
It should be noted that supplemental examinations 
are not necessarily available in all courses and 
that in fact no supplemental examinations are 
Offered in Art, Music, Second. Languages and 
Student Teaching. It is the student's responsibility 
to determine this by checking with the instructor, 
and to avail himself of this privilege at the time of 
the next supplemental examination period. His 
supplemental result will not erase the D or F 
Originally obtained which was used in calculating 
his GPA. Both the original mark and_ the 
supplemental result will be calculated in the CGPA 
(i.e. the taking of supplemental examination has 
the same effect on a student's GPA as does 
repeating the course). Written application to write 
a supplemental examination must be received at 
the Associate Dean's Office. Special permission is 
required if a student wishes to write supplemen- 
tals totaling more than 6 credits. A fee of $10.00 
for each supplemental paper is payable to the 
Cashier as soon as the application has been 
approved. A student who does not intend to write 
the supplemental for which he is registered should 
Officially withdraw, otherwise a grade of ‘‘J”’ 
(Absent) will be recorded (‘‘U"’ counts as an F in 
CGPA calculations). 

In certain cases, a student may be permitted to 
write one supplemental examination during the 
April-May examination period in a first term course 
in which he has obtained a D or an F, if the course is 
also given in the second term. No attempt is made 
to avoid conflict between this supplemental and the 
student's required final examinations, and in the 
case of such a timetable conflict the student will be 
required to write the final examination and postpone 
the supplemental to the August period. 

Depending on the course, the supplemental result 
may or may not include the same proportion of 
class work as did the original grade. The instructor 
will announce the arrangements to be used for his 
course early in the term. 


Deferred Examinations 


A student who, for reasons such as illness or family 
affliction, has been unable to write one or more 
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examinations, may receive permission to write 
deferred examinations in their stead which will nor- 
mally be written in the next supplemental examina- 
tion period. The Associate Dean's office must be 
informed within one week of the examination of the 
reasons for absences. An ‘‘L"’ will appear on the 
Report of Standing in place of a grade in such 
courses, and will be replaced by the grade obtained 
in the deferred examination after it has been written. 


Reassessment of a Grade 


Papers are marked and grades calculated and han- 
dled with considerable care. However, if a student 
wishes his marks checked or his examination paper 
re-read, he should apply in writing to the Office of 
the Associate Dean (Student Affairs). There is a fee 
of ten dollars which will be refunded if an error is 
found in the student's favour. If the result is a lower 
mark, the lower mark will stand and there will be no 
refund. Requests for reassessment of standing in 
more than one course will not be permitted. 

Any request to have a term paper reassessed 
must be made directly to the professor concerned. 


Incomplete Courses 


If, in the instructor's opinion, there is sufficient rea- 
son to permit a delay in the submission of required 
term work, an extension of deadline of up to four 
months after the end of the course may be granted 
the student. In this case, the instructor will submit a 
grade of ‘'K"’ (incomplete). If a new grade is submit- 
ted within the deadline by the instructor, this will 
appear on the student's Faculty reports and verifica- 
tion forms following the K and will replace the K on 
the student's official transcript. 

If the required work is not completed before the 
deadline the grade of KF will be recorded in the 
same way as the grade above. (KF denotes a failed 
course and has the same effect on the GPA as an 
F.) 

In exceptional circumstances, and with the 
approval of the Associate Dean (Student Affairs) the 
four month deadline may be extended further, in 
which case the grade of K* will appear. 

A student who has not, without accepted excuse, 
participated or written the final examination in a 
course for which he has registered may be given a 
grade of J (absent). 


Student Teaching 


Satisfactory progress in the student's program is a 
pre-requisite for placement in the major student 
teaching experience. 

lf a student is evaluated as unsatisfactory in the 
field experiences of the program, he will be required 
to withdraw from the Faculty. 

Supplemental examinations are not available in 
Student Teaching. : 
Students who, for reasons such as illness or fam- 

ily affliction, are unable to attend their school, must 
immediately inform the Student Teaching Office at 
392-8830. i 
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DRESS REGULATIONS 


There are no specific dress regulations in force in 
the Faculty of Education but all students enrolled in 
Teacher Certification programs are advised that 
Regional School Boards and individual schools may 
have regulations concerning acceptable attire. Stu- 
dents are advised to adhere to any such regula- 
tions. 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


One of the Government requirements for teacher 
certification in the Province of Québec is a fluent 
command of the language of instruction. Educa- 
tion students who cannot demonstrate this fluency 
cannot be recommended for certification and will 
be required to withdraw from the Faculty. It is 
therefore very important that students whose 
mother tongue is not English or French should, if 
they have not already done so, obtain the 
approval of the Chairman of either the Department 
of Education in English (392-8844) or the 
Department of Second Languages (392-8861) as 
soon as possible and before registration. In 
addition, all applicants are reminded that the 
normal language of instruction at McGill is 
English. Candidates must therefore possess a 
good functional knowledge of English before 
commencing their studies. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDITS 


Students wishing to enrol in Summer School 
courses at McGill or elsewhere and who wish to 
have credits earned count towards their degree, 
must obtain the permission of the Associate Dean 
(Student Affairs) in advance and, if the course is 
taken elsewhere than at McGill, must arrange to 
have an official transcript of marks forwarded to the 
Office of the Associate Dean. 


Transfer Credits 


N.B. Credit in courses for which the lowest passing 
grade was received is not transferable. 


Bachelor of Education Programs 


_ Credit may be granted by the Faculty of Education 
for courses taken at recognized universities other 
than McGill but not more than 30 credits of this type 
will be allowed towards the B.Ed. degree. Students 
seeking advanced standing upon admission should 
clearly indicate on their Application Forms which 
courses they wish to have considered for this pur- 
pose. Students already enrolled in the program 
must obtain approval from the Associate Dean (Stu- 
dent Affairs) before embarking on such courses. 
Normally, such transfer credits should be taken in 
the early part of the degree program. Students 
should note that the actual marks or grades 
achieved in transfer-credit courses are not included 
in CGPA calculations. 
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McGill Diploma in Education and 
Certificate Programs 


Transfer credit in these programs is not normally 
possible because of the Provincial requirement to 
complete a full-year of studies for scolarité pur- 
poses. However, students who can show proof of 
having taken equivalent courses over and above the 
requirements for their Degree or Diploma of Colle- 
gial Studies, should apply for credit transfer in the 
first instance to the Associate Dean (Student 
Affairs.) 


B.Ed. - For Certified Teachers 
(Elementary Education) 


Teachers enrolled in this program may transfer up 
to 30 credits from a recognized university other than 
McGill. In general, the same regulations apply as for 
the full-time B.Ed. degree program. A maximum of 
45 Education course credits may be applied to the 
Degree from the Diploma programs in Kindergarten, 
Reading, Special Education, Educational Media and 
the Certificate in Second Languages. A maximum of 
30 credits may be applied to the Degree from the 
McGill post-CEGEP Certificate in Education Elemen- 
tary programs. 
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Transfer credit in these programs is not normally 
advisable because of the Provincial requirement to 
complete 30 credits of study for scolarité purposes. 
However, where transfer credit is appropriate stu- 
dents should first obtain the recommendation of the 
Program Director concerned. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


To be eligible for a degree, a student must have 
accumulated 90 approved course credits (i.¢. 
passed courses whose credit total is 90), obtained a 
C grade or better in the teaching option(s) and rela- 
ted method(s) courses, and have a CGPA of at least 
2.0. 

A student must remain in a position to complete 
the degree requirements within five years of admis- 
sion to a 90-credit program, otherwise the student 
reverts to unsatisfactory standing. 

Mature students and others admitted to programs 
requiring the completion of 120 credits must com- 
plete degree requirements within six years. Stu- 
dents registered in the B.Ed. for Certified Teachers 
are allowed a maximum of 12 years in order to meet 
degree requirements. 


McGILL DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


To obtain a clear Pass 


(i) Students must have a satisfactory 
standing in student teaching. 

(ii) Students in the secondary school 
option are permitted one D grade 

(exclusive of student teaching). 


(iii) | Students in the elementary option 
are permitted two D grades (exclu- 
sive of student teaching). 

(iv) Students are not permitted any F 
grades. 


Failed Standing 


A student who fails more than two courses (either 
full or half course), fails the year. When a student's 
record includes one or more failures and one or 
more D's, so that the total number of failures and 
D's is more than two, the Committee on Admission, 
Standing and Promotion may recommend that such 
a student fails the year. 


Supplemental Privileges 


A student may be permitted to write a maximum of 
two supplemental examinations (either full or half 
course) in order to meet the criteria for a clear pass. 
In courses not evaluated by examination, a supple- 
mental examination is not usually available. In such 
cases, it may be necessary for the student to repeat 
the course or to meet such other requirements as 
the Committee on Admission, Standing and Promo- 
tion may propose. 
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Québec Diploma in Special Education 
Québec Diploma in Reading Instruction 
Québec Educational Media Diploma 
Québec Kindergarten Diploma 

Certificate in Second Language Teaching 
Certificate in Technical-Vocational Education 


Satisfactory completion of the 30 credit program 
will qualify the student to apply for the appropriate 
Certificate or Diploma. However, in cases where a 
Diploma is issued by the Québec Department of 
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Education the student must also meet the pre- 
requisite qualifications as determined by Québec. 


Time Limits 


30-credit programs taken on a part-time basis must 
normally be completed within five years of admis- 
sion to the program. Programs taken on a full-time 
basis must normally be completed within 28 months 
of admission to the program. 


Student Teaching (Practicums) 


In programs where there is a compulsory practicum 
(field experience/student teaching) a satisfactory 
Pass (‘P’ or ‘C’ grade or higher) is required. If a stu- 
dent fails this component of the program the student 
will be required to withdraw from the program, but 
may appeal for readmission to the Committee on 
Admission, Standing and Promotion. Satisfactory 
progress in the student's course work is a pre-requi- 
site for placement in the Practicum. 


Grading 


Students are required to obtain a ‘C’ grade or higher 
in all compulsory core subjects and may not include 
more than one ‘D’ grade (not exceeding 4 credits) in 
the elective courses. Students who obtain no more 
than two ‘D’ or ‘F' grades (not exceeding 8 credits) 
may be permitted to write supplemental examina- 
tions if they are offered and/or repeat the course. 
Students may repeat failed courses only once. Fail- 
ures and inadmissible ‘D' grades must normally be 
made up within 16 months of terminating the original 
course, 


NOTE: Faculty Regulations lie within the jurisdiction 
of the Faculty Committee on Admission, Standing 
and Promotion. Inquiries concerning their meaning 
or application should be addressed to the Chairman 
of the Committee. 
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7 GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


7.1 FEES AND OTHER 
EXPENSES 


The University reserves the right 
to make changes without notice in 
the published scale of fees. 


Fees are not refundable, except under special 
conditions. See “Regulations Concerning With- 
drawal’’ below. 
Tuition fees are based on a per credit charge 
were applicable and on the basis of equivalences 
where the credit system does not apply. The basic 
charge for tuition fees is $19.00 per credit and this 
fee will include all the regular charges of the Univer- 
sity for registration, tuition, laboratories and librar- 
ies. Student Service Fees and Students’ Societies 
Fees are separately assessed and are added to the 
total fees payable. 
Students enrolled in the 1-year Diploma or Certifi- 
cate programs are not assessed on a credit system 
but will be charged a total fee of $668.00 for the 
year ($570.00 for tuition plus $70.00 for student 
Services plus $28.00 for Student Societies.) 
_ Students enrolled in the Bachelor of Education 
degree programs will be assessed according to the 
credit system. With a fee of $19.00 per credit, a stu- 
dent taking a normal academic load of 30 credits 
will pay $570.00 (30 x $19.00) for tuition plus fees 
- for Student Services and Student Societies. Stu- 
_ dents taking more or less than the normal 30 credit 
load will be assessed fees on a pro rata basis. Thus, 
_ a B.Ed. student enrolled in only 24 credits will pay 
$456.00 (24 x $19.00) for tuition plus the normal 
fees for Student Services and Student Societies. A 
B.Ed. student with permission to accelerate and 
enrolled in 36 credits will pay $684.00 (36 x 
- $19.00) for tuition plus normal fees for Student 
_ Services and Student Societies. 


SCHEDULE OF FEES 


_ Application Fee (all students) $15.00 
Supplementary Examination Fee $10.00 
Graduation Fee (Degree students only) $15.00 
_ Special Fees and Penalties: 

See General Announcement 


Per Credit Tuition Fee $19.00 
Student Services Fee (all full-time students) $75.00 
Student Societies Fee $28.00 

TUITION 
McGill Diploma in Education $570.00 
Certificate in Education 570.00 
B.Ed. (30 credits p.a.) 570.00 
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PART-TIME, SPECIAL AND VISITING 
STUDENTS 


Where the credit system is applicable $19.00 per 
credit for tuition will be assessed. Otherwise the tui- 
tion fee will be $114.00 per full course and $57.00 
per half course. 

in addition, the following fees will be assessed 
per term: 


a)if taking between 18 and 23: 
Student: S@nices s.i,.hsvors-seeee tikes ae $40.00 
Students’ Societies ...........cccceceesneess $14.00 
(average fee, actual varies by Faculty) 


b)If taking more than 9 but less than 18 credits: 
Student: Services:...:...scesnvitciinn.deedaaep $25.00* 
Students’ Societies 


c)lf taking 9 or less credits: 
Student'Setvices'.é:. schccitiiotonas, $15.00* 
Students’ Societies............cccceesereeeees $ 5.00 


*These students may use athletics facilities with 
the permission of the Director of Athletics and 
payment of an additional $35, 


REGULATIONS FOR PAYMENT OF FEES 


Students entering the University for the first time and 
those returning in Graduate Studies are required to 
pay their fees either by mail or in person at the 
Accounting Office within 10 days after registration. 
For students registering in September the second 
instalment is due by January 15. 


Returning students from the previous year (except 
in Graduate Studies) must pay one half of the total 
required fee by mail or in person to the Accounting 
Office before August 19, otherwise they will not be 
permitted to register. Instructions for paying fees in 
advance will be mailed to all returning students, 
either with their Sessional Reports of Standing or a 
short time later. Students who have been notified by 
the University of the award of a scholarship, bursary 
or student loan, and who require this award for pay- 
ment of the first instalment of fees, must obtain per- 
mission to delay payment of fees from the Student 
Aid Office. 

The second instalment is due by January 15. A 
late payment fee is charged for payment after the 
specified dates. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


Students registering late must pay their fees at the 
time of registration, failing which they become sub- 
‘ject to the late payment fee and the provisions of the 
following paragraph. 


As soon as possible after the prescribed 
dates for the payment of fees, the Chief 
Accountant will send to the Registrar's Office a 
list of the registered students who have not 
paid their fees. Reports of standing, transcripts 
of records and diplomas will be withheld until 


such time as the fees are paid or a satisfactory 
arrangement is made with the Chief Accoun- 
tant. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING WITHDRAWAL 


A student who wishes to withdraw from the Univer- 
sity or from certain courses must secure the permis- 
sion of the Associate Dean (Student Affairs). The 
Office of the Associate Dean will supply the neces- 
sary form which must be completed and submitted. 
Students withdrawing from all their courses must 
attach their Student Identity Card to the withdrawal 
form. A student considering withdrawal is strongly 
advised to consult his Adviser before making a final 
decision. Fees for the term in which the student 
withdraws are refundable under conditions outlined 
in the General Announcement. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 


An additional fee is charged to cover part of the 
costs of the Outdoor Education Course. Those stu- 
dents who elect curling or skiing are also required to 
pay additional fees. j 


BOOKS 


Students should expect to spend about $75.00 a 
session for prescribed textbooks and for classroom 
and laboratory supplies, all of which may be pur- 
chased from the McGill University Bookstore at 
1001 Sherbrooke St. W. 


TRAVELLING EXPENSES 


Students enrolled in programs leading to Québec 
Teacher Certification are required to participate in 
student-teaching and/or internship in the schools. 
Athough every effort will be made to place a student 
within reasonable travelling distance, this cannot be 
guaranteed in every case. Students are responsible 
for any travelling expenses which may be incurred. 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE 


See General Announcement. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


In general, the University’s system of entrance 
scholarships is designed to enable good students 
from all parts of Canada to attend McGill. The policy 
of the University is to recognize and honour scholar- 
ship, and the University Scholarships Committee 
selects scholarship winners from among those stu- 
dents who have obtained or who expect to obtain a 
first class academic standing. See the Undergradu- 
ate Scholarships and Awards Announcement for 
further details. 


AWARDS TO STUDENTS IN COURSE 


See Undergraduate Scholarships and Awards 
Announcement. 
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FINANCIAL AID 


Information concerning all matters relating to finan- 
cial assistance whether University, Provincial or 
Federal, may be obtained from the Student Aid and 
Foreign Student Adviser Office. This office also 
deals with all matters which may affect non-Cana- 
dian students. 


Location: 3465 Peel Street 
General Information: 392-5256 


Education students entering Technical-Vocational 
programs should apply directly to the Program 
Director, Technical-Vocational Education when they 
submit their applications. 


7.2 HEALTH AND 
COUNSELLING SERVICES 


UNIVERSITY HEALTH SERVICES 


Location: 517 Pine Avenue West 
Appointment and General Office: 392-5441 
Mental Health Services: 392-5449 


When students enroll at McGill University they have 
available to them a full range of medical service pro- 
vided by the McGill University Health Service. Medi- 
cal clinics operate daily, five days a week from 9:00 
a.m. — 5:00 p.m. A physician is always on call at 
night and on weekends and can be contacted by 
dialing the Health Service number. There are both 
male and female physicians on staff as well as a 
competent staff of college health nurses. 

The service is available to all full-time students, 
undergraduate and post-graduate. Students are 
asked to bring their Medicare cards or equivalent. 
All information is completely confidential and forms 
no part of any University record. 

Please refer to the General Announcement for fur- 
ther details. 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


The Dean of Students has the responsibility for the 
provision of and the coordination of all student serv- 
ices and works closely with the Students’ Society in 
the interests of all students. The Office of the Dean 
of Students maintains an ‘“‘open-door”’ policy and 
students are invited to make use of these services at 
any time 


Location: 3465 Peel St. 
General Information: 392-5364 


STUDENT COUNSELLING SERVICE 


This office provides a place where students of all 
faculties may discuss any problem confidentially. 
Among the services offered are individual and 
group counselling, human sexuality clinic, human 
awareness groups, psychological assessment, 
vocational testing, effective reading and study skills 
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courses, educational and career planning and the 
Career Information Library. The service is free to all 
McGill students. 


Location: 522 Pine Avenue West 
General Information: 392-5119 
Hours: 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 


EDUCATION COUNSELLING CENTRE 


Location: Room B-133 

Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Telephone: 392-8889 or 392-8882 


Open between the hours of 9:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. 
weekdays or in the evenings by special appoint- 
ment. 

The Department of Counsellor Education at McGill 
University provides free counselling services at their 
Counselling Centre. These services include educa- 
tional and vocational counselling, counselling for 
social adjustment and emotional problems, group 
counselling, testing, and referral to other agencies. 

The policy of the Counselling Centre is directed 
toward providing a place for individuals to discuss 
their vocational, personal, and educational prob- 
lems in a confidential, understanding atmosphere. 
The director and his staff have the belief that any 
concern that one may have is worth listening to and 

discussing. 


7.3 GRADUATE DEGREE 
PROGRAMS 


(M.Ed., M.A., D.Ed., Ph.D.) Through the Faculty of 
- Graduate Studies and Research, the University 
- offers a number of graduate degrees in Education. 
Many of these programs may be taken through full- 


time or part-time study in the evenings and Saturday 


mornings, and/or during the Summer Session. 
- The M.A. degree provides opportunities for 
suitably qualified teachers to deepen their 
knowledge and to gain some facility in research in 
a major area of education. At present the areas in 
which students may elect to specialize are 
Educational Administration, Comparative Educa- 
tion, Educational Psychology, Counsellor Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, History and Philosophy of 
Education. Students complete their degree by 
presenting a thesis in the area of their 
specialization. 
_ The structure of the M.Ed. degree is different 
since its purpose is to enable candidates to gain 
added competence in a professional field, e.g., in 
the teaching of a specific school subject or in coun- 
selling, administration, special education or reading. 
The courses leading to M.Ed. degrees in teaching 
subjects such as mathematics or geography are 
taken partly in the subject department concerned 
and partly in the Faculty of Education. There is no 
formal thesis in the M.Ed. degree programs but stu- 
dents may submit a paper or project-report as part 
of their work, or, in some cases, they may have a 
period of internship. 
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M.Ed. degrees are currently available in: 


Counsellor Education 

Educational Psychology 

Educational Administration 

Special Education 

Teaching of Reading 

ee Chemistry 

Biology 

Home Economics 

Geography 

History 

Mathematics 

Physics 

French as a Second Language 
English as a Second Language 


(Other Teaching Subjects may be offered if 
demand so warrants) 

Awaiting University approval is an M.Ed. degree 
in Elementary Education. 

The Faculty has one formal doctoral program. 
This is a professional degree in Counsellor Educa- 
tion which is intended to enable selected students 
who have already attained the level of the M.Ed. in 
Counsellor Education to continue their studies in 
breadth and depth and to carry out a significant 
inquiry to be reported as a doctoral thesis. 

At present the Faculty of Education does not offer 
a formal program leading to a Ph.D. However, 
under the Regulation set out in paragraph 21 of the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research it is possible for exception- 
ally well qualified candidates to proceed to the 
degree of Ph.D. by making direct application to the 
Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. Such candidates should have a very 
clear idea at the outset of the area of their prospec- 
tive research. Currently the Departments of Social 
Foundations of Education, Educational Psychology, 
Educational Administration and English (Reading) 
have doctoral students under this provision. (A 
Ph.D. in Comparative Education and a D.Ed. in Edu- 
cational Administration, are in the developmental 
stage). A Ph.D. program in Educational Psychology 
is awaiting government approval. 

The admission requirements for most M.A. and 
M.Ed. programs are that candidates must hold an 
undergraduate degree from a recognized univer- 
sity, with second class standing in at least one 
continuation subject, and also a Permanent 
Québec Teaching Diploma or its equivalent. 
However, teacher certification requirements may 
be waived for candidates applying for M.A. 
programs in Physical Education, Comparative 
Education, History of Education, Philosophy of 
Education, Educational Psychology, and for the 
M.A. and M.Ed. in Counsellor Education. 
Candidates are advised that the awarding of a 
Master's degree does not certify them to teach in 
the Québec public schools. 

For the D.Ed. degree in Counsellor Education, 
candidates must hold the degree of M.Ed. in Coun- 
sellor Education of McGill University, or its equiva- 


lent, and have maintained a good second class 
Standing in the degree. In addition, applicants must 
supply certain personal and educational data, take 
certain tests, and submit to an interview procedure. 
For candidates who do not meet all of the above 
requirements, courses of qualifying study may be 
prescribed. 

Further specific requirements for particular 
degrees, and other information, should be sought, 
before an application is made, from the 


Director of Graduate Studies, 
Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 
Montreal, PQ. H3A 1Y2 
Canada. 


NOTE I. Summer session and Winter session candi- 
dates in Counsellor Education and Educational 
Administration are required to apply by March 1. 
Other candidates applying for admission for the first 
time and wishing to start in the Summer Session 
must apply before April 1, and those interested in 
commencing studies in the Fall must apply by July 
3. Application in some programs will close prior to 
these deadlines when all places have been filled. 


NOTE 2. Admission to the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research for graduate programs in 
Education is granted by the Dean of the Graduate 
Faculty on the basis of undergraduate record and 
satisfactory professional training. Admission to the 
appropriate courses is granted by the individual 
departments of the Faculty of Education, and, where 
appropriate, by the departments concerned in other 
Faculties in consultation with the Faculty of Educa- 
tion. 


7.4 CENTRE FOR LEARNING 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Centre is an independent University unit having 
the overall goal of helping to improve learning and 
teaching in higher education. Most of its academic 
staff are cross-appointed in the Faculty of Educa- 
tion. In addition to its service role to faculty and the 
University, the Centre can accommodate a small 
number of graduate students interested in making 
use of the Centre as a unique site for research in 
instructional development, evaluation, and educa- 
tional innovation. Such arrangements are most often 
made through programs in Educational Psychology, 
but have been possible through other programs as 
well. 

The Centre is located in the Macdonald Chemistry 
Building. For more information please telephone 
392-5273. 


7.5 MISCELLANEOUS 


CERTIFIED TRANSCRIPTS OF 
STUDENT’S RECORD 


Transcripts of academic results may be procured 
from the Registrar's Office on application. The 
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charge for this service, which is payable in advance, 
is $2.00 for the first copy and .50 cents for each 
additional copy made at the same time. 


QUEBEC TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


(The following is provided for general information 
purposes only. To the best of our knowledge the 
information was correct as at press time but is sub- 
ject to change. For comprehensive and further 
information please refer to the relevant Statutes. 

Teacher Certification in Canada is a Provincial 
responsibility. McGill University offers approved 
programs which the Government of Québec 
accepts for initial Teacher Certification. 

These programs are: 


McGill Diploma in Education 
Bachelor of Education 


Upon satisfactory completion of one of the 
approved programs, the Government issues a ‘‘Per- 
mit to Teach" showing the level and area of concen- 
tration. This “Permit to Teach" is normally valid for 
five years. If the holder of such a Permit requires a 
permanent Teaching Diploma valid in Québec, he 
must complete two years of satisfactory teaching in 
Québec during the validity of the Permit. If the holder 
of such a Permit or of a permanent Diploma wishes 
to teach in another Province or in another country he 
must apply directly to the Teacher Certification 
Agency in the relevant Province or Country. Simi- 
larly, teachers from other Provinces or Countries 
who wish to teach in Québec must apply to the com- 
petent authorities in Québec: 


Teacher Certification & Probation Service, 
275 rue de |’Eglise 
Québec, PQ. G1R 6G7 


In order to be eligible for a ‘Permit to Teach” can- 
didates must be either Canadian Citizens, or 
Landed Immigrants, or must possess a Work Per- | 
mit. To be eligible for a permanent Québec Diploma 
it is necessary to be a Canadian Citizen. 

In addition to meeting these requirements, candi- 
dates for Teacher Certification must be recom- 
mended by McGill University in each of the following 
areas: 


1. Adjustment of the personality for teaching 

2. Command of the language of instruction 

3. Theoretical knowledge in the field of psychope- 
dagogy 

4. Aptitude as a classroom practitioner 

5. Academic competency in the area of concen- 
tration 

6. Understanding of the Québec educational sys- 
tem 


Regulation No. 4 of the Québec Department of 
Education “‘Respecting the Permit and the Licence 
to Teach" was approved by an Order-in-Council 
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Number 592, March 30, 1966, and is reproduced 
below: 


1. Authorization to teach at the levels of study 
governed by the regulations of the Minister of 
Education shall be awarded by the Minister and 
shall first be in the form of a permit to teach and 
later in the form of a licence to teach. 

2. The permit to teach shall be awarded to every 
candidate who, after the thirteenth year of study 
or its equivalent, has successfully completed 
an approved training program at a recognized 
institution. 


The duration and the nature of this program shall 
vary according to the level and the area of teaching 
selected by the candidate. 

Bek However, this program shall include, at the mini- 
a mum, one year or the equivalent of psychology, 
‘g teaching methods and classroom practice. 
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3. The permit shall be valid for a period of five 
years. It shall confer the right to teach during 
any two of these five years in an institution rec- 
ognized for the purposes of the present regula- 
tion. Under exceptional circumstances, this 
right may be extended for one year. 

4. The licence to teach shall be awarded to the 
holder of a permit who, having taught for two 
years in accordance with section 3, is deemed 
competent. 

5. For the application of the present regulation, 
the Minister of Education shail appoint a 
Teacher Education Committee which he shall 
consult regarding the matters enumerated in 

~ section 6. 


The members of the committee shall be 
appointed for a definite period. One-third of the 
members shall be appointed after consultation with 
the most representative of teachers’ associations or 
_ organizations, one-third shall be appointed after 
consultation with institutions at which approved 
_ teacher-education programs are provided. 


6. Subject to the provisions of section 28 of the 

-_ Superior Council of Education Act, the Teacher 

Education Committee shall be responsible for 

recommending to the Minister criteria relative to 

the following matters: 

a)The recognition of institutions at which the 
holder of a permit may teach; 

b) The supervision of the teaching performance 
of the holder of a permit to teach; 

c) The competence which the holder of a permit 
must demonstrate in order to obtain a licence 
to teach and the manner of evaluation of this 
competence; 

d)The suspension or revalidation of a licence to 
teach; 

e)The approval of teacher-education pro- 
grams; 

f) The recognition of institutions at which 
teacher-education programs are provided; 
g)Refresher courses for teachers and the 

upgrading of their qualifications. 


The committee shall also be responsible for mak- 
ing recommendations concerning the nomenclature 
and terminology of permits and licences to teach. 


7. The holder of a teaching diploma granted under 
former regulations shall retain the rights confer- 
red by such diploma. 

8. The present regulation shall come into force, in 
whole or in part, on the dates to be determined 
by the Minister. ; 


LIBRARY AND CURRICULUM LABORATORY 


The Education Library, located on the first floor of 
the Faculty of Education Building, has a collection of 
approximately 100,000 books, journals, microfilm 
and microfiche on Education and related subjects, 
as well as books on subjects taught in schools. The 
Curriculum Laboratory, adjoining the Library, has 
about 30,000 items including school text books, a 
collection of children’s literature and audio-visual 
materials such as film strips, overhead transparen- 
cies, records, cassette tapes, kits, and pictures. A 
mini drop-in centre consisting of 24 carrels with a 
variety of audio visual equipment provide viewing, 
recording and listening facilities for modular 
courses. Previewing of teaching aids is also done in 
this section of the Lab. 

There is a Physical Education library in the Currie 
Gymnasium stocking books and journals on games, 
calisthenics, health and other related topics. 


Education Library Hours 


Monday to Friday (8:30 a.m. — 10:00 p.m.) 
Saturday (8:30 a.m. - 1:00 p.m.) 


Curriculum Laboratory 
Monday to Friday (9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m.) 
Physical Education Library 


Monday and Wednesday (8:00 a.m. - 8:00 p.m.) 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday (8:00 a.m. - 4:15 
p.m.) 

Education students may use the main Library, 
McLennan, the Redpath Undergraduate Library as 
well as other McGill branch libraries. HoweVer hours 
may differ, in different libraries. Refer to the General 
Announcement for further details. 


EDUCATIONAL MEDIA CENTRE 


The Educational Media Centre exists to serve both 
students and staff in their requirements for media 
service or instruction within the Faculty of Educa- 
tion. Service functions include: equipment distribu- 
tion; preparation of instructional materials; television 
recording and playback; consultation. Teaching 
functions include: small group media workshops; 
equipment operation instruction; micro-teaching; 
and consultation. The Centre also offers credit 
courses which include: Introduction to Educational 
Media; Film Production; Educational Television. The 
Centre is located on the first floor of the Faculty of 
Education building. s 


READING CENTRE 


The McGill Reading Centre is a training facility for 
the Faculty of Education Graduate Program in Read- 
ing Education. It is located on the B1 level of the 
Faculty of Education building. From October to 
March and during the summer session, the Centre 
serves the general community as a referral, diag- 
nostic and remedial education facility. The Centre 
also provides college-level speed and study skills 
courses for McGill students (and others at fee). 
School personnel are welcomed as visitors. Visita- 
tion to schools for consulting on programs or spe- 
cific problems may also be available. 

During the summer, the Reading Centre operates 
a reading instruction program in a local elementary 
school. Information may be obtained by calling 392- 
8888. 


STUDENT PLACEMENT - CANADA 
MANPOWER CENTRE 


Location: 762 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Telephone: 283-4411 


The Student Placement Office, in cooperation with 
the School Boards wishing to participate, arranges 
for the distribution of application forms for teaching 
posts and also schedules an Interview Day, usually 
in April, when School Boards may interview pro- 
spective Education graduates. The office also dis- 
tributes Registration Forms for the Québec Teacher 
Placement Bureau. A number of School Boards reg- 
ularly inform the Placement Office of teaching 
vacancies. All potential and recent graduates are 
encouraged to make full use of the centre’s serv- 
ices. 


THE McGILL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


The aims of the McGill Journal of Education, as 
expressed in its first editorial in 1966, are to ‘‘pro- 
vide a useful service to the educational fraternity as 
a whole and especially to our colleagues in the 
Province of Québec’’, and “‘to serve as a stimulus 
for educational discussion, a forum for ideas, an 
outlet for theoreticians and those engaged..at all 
levels..in the practical business of teaching.’’ The 
first issue of the Journal focussed on the concept of 
Activism, a key educational philosophy expressed 
in the Parent Report. Subsequent issues have con- 
tinued to address ideas and developments relevant 


GENERAL INFORMATIC- 


to Québec and to the educational community as a 
whole. For example, the Spring, 1975 issue was 
designed as an ‘‘Olympic”’ special and focussed on 
developments and research in the field of physical 
education; the Fall, 1976 issue addressed develop- 
ments and research in the Social Studies; and the 
Spring, 1977 issue deals with ‘Educational Futu- 
ras’, a topic of both provincial and international 
concern. The Journal is regularly published twice a 
year in the Spring and Fall. Additional issues may 
also be published during the year. Subscription 
rates for students: 3 years —- $4.50, Single copies 
$2.50. Subscriptions, payable to the McGill Journal 
of Education, should be addressed to the Circula- 
tion Department, McGill Journal of Education, 3700 
McTavish Street, Montreal, PQH3A 1Y2, Canada. 


EDUCATION UNDERGRADUATE SOCIETY 


The Education Undergraduate Society, located 
beside the cafeteria, in room B185, is the students’ 
voice within faculty. The Society’s primary purpose 
is to serve and to inform the students. It also 
attempts unification of students through sponsor- 
ship of activities, such as: 


the tutoring program (students 
teaching in under-privileged areas) 
Teachers’ Convention 

Conference participation 
Intramural athletics 


and many more. We encourage you to get involved. 
Make your opinions known. Drop by B185 or call 
392-4448. 


POST GRADUATE STUDENTS’ SOCIETY 


David L. Thomson House is operated by the Post 
Graduate Students’ Society as a social centre for 
students in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research, and for students in the One-Year Diploma 
Program in the Faculty of Education. It is situated 
just below the Education Building at 3650 McTavish 
Street. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


For information on additional Student Services and 
extra-curricular activities see General Announce- 
ment available from the Registrar's Office. 
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DEPARTMENTAL 
STAFF LIST 


CATHOLIC STUDIES 


T. Francoeur, Chairman M. Jeffery 
M. Carley W. Lawlor 
J. Hilton 

COUNSELLOR EDUCATION 

F. Dumont, Chairman T. Maroun 
J. Cram D. Paré 

J. Harris W. Talley 
L. Hum G. Torbit 
H. Leard M. Westwood 
EDUCATION IN ART 

E. Jacques, Chairman L. Studham 
A. Benjamin J. Watling 
C. Papke B. White 
EDUCATION IN ENGLISH 

P. Dias, Chairman W. Emery 
M. Aulls F. Greene 
M. Bews J. Harley 
C. Bockus M. O'Hara 
N. Carlman M. Rigelhof 
D. Cook E. Webb-Hearsey 
R. Earle 


EDUCATION IN MATHEMATICS & SCIENCE 


W. Searles, Chairman D. Modafferi 
J. Cooper O. Purdy 

P. Francoeur V. Scott 

J. Gradwell A. Smith 

N. Hicks C. Waddell 
L. Hutton R. Whitwell 
P. Landry L. Wolfe 

S. McNicol F.J. Young 
D. McWethy 

EDUCATION IN MUSIC 

L. Thibeault, Chairman L.E. McDonald 
R. Cook 


EDUCATION IN SECOND LANGUAGES 


J. Rebuffo, Chairman G. McElroy 

F. Berthault S. Palumbo 
M. Buteau (on leave) A. Provencher 
M. Frith G. Terroux 

J. Lobelle J.White 


EDUCATION IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


M. Bain, Chairman 
R. Boulianne 
J. Bradley 


A.K. Macononchie 
H.D. Morrison 
M. Nixon 


P. Burpee 
Y.G. Kelebay 


D. Smith 
J. Wolforth 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


G. Isherwood, Chairman 
C. Barnabé 

M. Burns 

B. Lucas 


C. Lusthaus 
R. Tali 
R. Townsend 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY & SOCIOLOGY 


H.A. Stutt, Chairman 
G. Cartwright 
J. Donald 

R. Edwards 
W. Floch 

G. Geis 

H. Gougeon 
G. Groen 

J. Hanrahan 
R. Lavers 

G. Mager 

N. McCardell 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


J. Whitton, Chairman 
D. Adams 

H. Amoriggi 

G. Bennett 

L. Butler-Kisber 

R. Butt 

S. Dobbie 

G. Garbarini 

L. Haworth 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


R.E. Wilkinson, Chairman 
J. Chomay 

M. Greenisen 

J. Hodge 

V. Klissouras 

D. Marisi 

D. Montgomery 


G. McKay 
C. Pascal 

F. Pinto 

S. Pupo 

S. Rapagna 
G. Rejskind 
G. Rosenoff 
B. Shore 

D. Sokolyk 
E. Weinrub-Lusthaus 
A. Wilkinson 
J. Young 


C. Lucas 

D. MacNeill 
M. MacRae 
M. Pollard 
H. Riggs 

|. Russell 

J. Slaughter 
F. Stinson 
H. Trump 


G. Neil 

D. Nichol 
G. Reid 
D. Riley 
M. Walker 
A.E. Wall 
J.A. Wall 


SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


J. Lipkin, Chairman 
N. Coccalis 

T. Eisemon 

M. Gillett 

N. Henchey 

M. Laferriére 


EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 


R. Jones, Director 
R. Ascroft 


JEWISH STUDIES 
S. Epstein, Director. 


J.K. Jobling 
R. Magnuson 
S. Nemiroff 
W. Ryan 

H. Shantz 


M. Lane 
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FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


Sept. 6, Tues. 
} and Sept. 7, Wed 


Sept. 8, Thurs. 
Sept. 12, Mon. 


Sept. 27, Tues. 
Sept. 30, Fri 
Oct. 10, Mon. 


Ny ey Nov. 8, Tues. 
; Nov. 18, Fri. 
Dec. 9, Fri. 


] : Dec. 12, Mon. 
to Dec. 23, Fri. 


h Jan. 3, Tues. 
to Jan. 13, Fri. 


{ 
1 Jan. 13, Fri. 
{ 
; 
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Jan. 16, Mon. 


Hi Feb. 3, Fri. 


hia Feb. 10, Fri. 
ia) and Feb. 11, Sat. 


Mar. 23, Thurs. 


Mar. 24, Fri. 
to Mar. 27, Mon. 


Apr. 14, Fri. 


i Apr. 17, Mon. 
| to May 5, Fri. 


- May 22, Mon. 


June 6, Tues. and 
June 7, Wed. 
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CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1977-78 


1977 


Pre-registration student counselling. 


Registration in the Faculty of Engineering. 
8:30 a.m.— 12 noon, 1p.m.-—5 p.m. 


Lectures begin in the Faculties of Arts, Education, 
Engineering, Management and Science. 


Late registration in all Faculties. 

Last day for fall term course changes, 
Thanksgiving. Lectures cancelled. 

Fall Convocation. 

Last day for withdrawal from A courses. 


Last day of fall term lectures in the Faculty 
of Engineering. 


Examinations in fall term courses in the 
Faculty of Engineering and Management. 
1978 


Examinations in fall term courses in all 
programs in Arts, Science and Education. 


Winter term registration for new students 
in Arts, Education, Engineering, Management 
and Science. 


Winter term lectures begin in the Faculties of Arts, 
Education, Engineering, Management and Science. 


Last day for winter term course changes. 


Mid-term weekend holiday (Montreal Campus) 
Lectures cancelled. 


Last day for withdrawal from B courses. 


Easter. Administrative offices will be closed from 
5:00 p.m. on Thursday, March 23, to 9:00 a.m., 
Tuesday, March 28. 


Last day of lectures in the Faculty of Engineering. 


Examinations in all programs in the Faculties 
of Arts, Education, Engineering, Management 
and Science. 


Victoria Day. Administrative Offices will be closed. 


Convocations. 


; The Faculty has renumbered most of the courses it offers as of July 1, 1976. A 
fell detailed list of old course numbers and the equivalent new numbers may be found 


in Section 7. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS AND FACULTY COMMITTEES 


1 ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS AND 
FACULTY COMMITTEES 


1.1 ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


ROBERT £. BELL, C.C, BA. MA(U B.C.), 
Ph.D.(McG.), D.Sc.(U.N.B.,Laval,Montr | agi bl by 
.(Tor.), D.C.L.(Bishop’s), F.R.S., F.R.S.C. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 


EIGIL PEDERSEN, B.A. (Sir G. Wms ), M.A.(McG.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Vice-Principal (Academic) 


LEO YAFFE, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Man.), Ph.D.(McG.), 
F.C.I.C., F.A.P.S., F.R.S.C 
Vice-Principal (Administration) 
ALLAN C. McCOLL, D.F.C., B.Com.(McG.), C.A. 
Vice-Principal (Finance) 
E.J. STANSBURY, M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Vice-Principal (Planning) 
W.F. HITSCHFELD, B.A.Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.), 
F.R. Met.S Vice-Principal (Research) 


A.C, BLACKWOOD, B.Sc.,M.Sc.(Alta.), Ph.D (Wis.), 
F.R.S.C. Vice-Principal (Macdonald College) 


COLIN M. McDOUGALL, D.S.O., B:A.(McG.) 
Secretary-General 


JEAN-PAUL SCHULLER, B.A.(Ott.) Registrar 
PEGGY SHEPPARD, B.Ed.(McG.), B.A(Sir G 
Wms.) Director, Admissions Office 


1.2 MEMBERS OF FACULTY 


GERALD W. FARNELL, B.A.Sc.(Tor.), S.M.(M.1.T.), 
Ph.D.(McG.), Eng., F.1.E.E.E Dean 


WILLIAM BRUCE, B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc.(Tor.), Eng., 
M.E.1.C., M.A.S.M.E 
Associate Dean, Student Affairs 


WILLIAM G. DAVENPORT, B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc 
(U.B.C.), Ph.D.(Lond.), D.1.C., Eng., M.C.I.M 
Associate Dean, Academic 


TOMAS _J.F. PAVLASEK, B.Eng., M.Eng, 
en.D McG), Eng.,. ..M.EJ-C, MCSE: 
S.M.1.E.E.E. Associate Dean, 

Planning and Development 


DEREK DRUMMOND, B.Arch(McG.), M.R.A.1.C 
Director, School of Architecture 


GEORGE MARSAGLIA, 
Ph.D.(Ohio State) : 
Director, School of Computer Science 


B.Sc.(Colorado), 


W.J. MURRAY DOUGLAS, B.Sc.(Qu.), M.S.E., 
Ph.D.(Mich.) M.C.S.Ch.E., F.C.1.C. 

Chairman, Department of 

Chemical Engineering 


RICHARD G. REDWOOD, B.Sc.(Eng.) (Bristol), 
M.A.Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(Bristol), Eng., M.I.C.E., Fil. 
Struct. E., M.C.S.C.E. 

Chairman, Department of Civil 
Engineering and Applied Mechanics 


PEET SILVESTER, B.S.(Carnegie), M.A.Sc.(Tor.), 
Ph.D.(McG), Eng., M.1.E.E.E., M.S.1LA.M, 

Chairman, Department of 

Electrical Engineering 


MICHEAL P. PAIDOUSSIS, B.Eng.(McG.), Ph.D. 
(Cantab.),Eng 
Acting Chairman, Department of 
Mechanical Engineering 
WILLIAM M. WILLIAMS, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Bristol), 
Ph.D.(Tor.), Eng., M.C.I.M., M.LM, 


Chairman, Department of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineering 


P.J. HARRIS B.Eng.(Man.), M.Eng., Ph.D.(McG.), 
Eng Secretary of Faculty 


IDA GODEFROY 
Administrative Assistant to the Faculty 


1.2.1. Emeritus Professors 


LOUIS JOSEPH ARCAND, B.Sc., M.Eng.(McG.), 
Eng., Q.L.S., M.C.1.S., M.A.S.P. 

Emeritus Professor of Civil Engineering. 
FREDERICK STANLEY HOWES, B.Sc., 
M.Se.(McG.), Ph.D.(Lond.) D.I.C., Eng., F.I.R.E. 

Emeritus Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
JOSEPH L. deSTEIN, B.Sc.(Sask.), M.Eng.(McG.), 
Eng., M.E.I.C. 
Emeritus Professor of Civil Engineering. 
ROBERT G.K. MORRISON, B.A.Sc.(Tor.), Eng., 
M.C.1.M., M.A.1.M.E 
Emeritus Professor of Mining Engineering. 


1.3 STANDING COMMITTEES OF 
THE FACULTY 


ACADEMIC COMMITTEE 


Associate Dean (Academic) (Chairman), Professors 
J.E. Gruzleski, M.R. Kamal, M.D. Levine, T.H. 
Merrett, M.P. Paidoussis, S.B. Savage, R. Zuk 
Three undergraduate students, to be named. 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION TO UNDERGRAD- 
UATE PROGRAMS 


Associate Dean (Student Affairs) (Chairman), Pro- 
fessors D. Drummond, J.C. Osler 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


COMMITTEE ON ADVANCED STUDIES 


Professor R.I. Guthrie (Chairman), Professors P. 
Bélanger, J.R. Grace, P.J. Harris, B. McCloskey, 
B.C. Paige, J. Provan. Two graduate students, to 
be named. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING COMMITTEE 


Professor J.R. Ogilvie (Chairman), Professors P.H. 
Schuepp, R.S. Broughton from the Faculty of 
Agriculture; Professors J.M. Forde, R.D. Japp, 
M.E. Weber from the Faculty of Engineering. 


COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE AND SCHOOLS 
LIAISON 


Professor M.E. Weber, (Chairman), Professors D.J. 
Burrage, C. Murphy, P. Sijpkes, F. Spitzer, G. 
Thomas, W.T. Thompson. The Associate Dean 
(Student Affairs) and the Director of College and 
Schools Liaison, ex-officio. Two undergraduate 
students, to be named. 


HONORARY DEGREES COMMITTEE 


The Dean (Chairman), Professors J. Bland, G.L. 
d'Ombrain, W.M. Telford. One undergraduate 
and one graduate student, to be named. 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Professor S.B. Savage (Chairman), Professors T. 
Boyle, R. Collins, J.H. Lee, M.D. Levine, T.H. Mer- 
ret, W.T. Thompson. Two undergraduate and one 
graduate student, to be named. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Dean (Chairman), Professors B. Anderson, W. 
Bruce, J. Dealy, P.J. Harris, O.G. Jensen, M.D. 
Levine, C. Paige 


COMMITTEE ON PHYSICAL PLANNING 


Associate Dean (Planning and Development) 
(Chairman), Directors, Schools of Architecture 
and Computer Science, Chairman, Engineering 
Departments, or their delegates, two undergradu- 
ate students to be named. The Associate Dean 
(Academic), ex-officio. 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIPS, BURSARIES 
& LOANS 


Professor G.W. Smith (Chairman), Professors W. 
Bruce, R.G. Redwood. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDING 


Associate Dean (Student Affairs) (Chairman), Direc- 
tor, School of Architecture, Chairmen, Engineer- 
ing Departments, Senior Records Officer, (ex- 
Officio). 


2 
2.1 HISTORICAL NOTE 


The Faculty of Engineering celebrated its centenary 
during the 1971-72 session. It began operations as 
the Department of Practical and Applied Science in 
the Faculty of Arts offering degree programs in Civil 
Engineering and Surveying, Mining Engineering and 
Assaying, and Practical Chemistry. Diploma 
courses had been offered from 1859 and by 1871, 
the staff and enrolments had increased sufficiently 
to justify the creation of the Department. Continued 
growth led to the formation of the Faculty of Applied 
Science in 1878 and by 1910 there were ten degree 
programs offered, including Architecture and Rail- 
road Engineering. Subsequent changes in the over- 
all pattern of the University led to the creation in 
1931 of the Faculty of Engineering with a depart- 
mental structure very similar in name to that which 
exists at the present time. 


2.2 THE FACULTY TODAY 


The current structure of the Faculty includes five 
engineering departments and two schools: 


The Departments 
Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering and Applied Mechanics 
Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineering 


The Schools 
Architecture 
Computer Science 


The Faculty serves approximately 1400 under- 
graduate students and 400 graduate students with a 
wide variety of academic programs. 

Undergraduate programs leading to professional 
bachelor degrees are offered in all segments 
except the School of Computer Science. These pro- 
grams are designed to qualify the graduates for 
immediate employment in a wide range of industries 
and for membership in the appropriate professional 
bodies. Additionally, a non-professional degree is 
offered in the School of Architecture for those who 
plan to work in related fields not requiring profes- 
sional qualification. The curricula are also struc- 
tured to provide suitable preparation for those who 
plan to continue their education in post-graduate 
studies either at McGill or elsewhere. 

The academic programs, which are described 
in detail in Section 5, are divided into a core and 
an elective section. The core programs emphasize 
those unchanging basic principles which permit } 
our graduates to keep abreast of progress IN” 


technology throughout their careers. Exposure to 
current technology is provided by the wide variety 
of technical elective courses which allow our 
Students to pursue in depth a particular field of 
interest. Free electives provide the opportunity for 
Study in non-technical fields. The Faculty 
recognizes the managerial functions of a large 
proportion of engineers and maintains a close 
liaison with the Faculty of Management. A Sub- 
program in Management has been established as 
described in Section 6. 

Post-graduate programs leading to master’s and 
doctoral degrees are offered in all sectors of the 
Faculty. Numerous areas of specialization are avail- 
able in each of the departments and schools. All 
post-graduate programs are described in the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research. 

The Schoo! of Computer Science concerns itself 
with a broad range of activities associated with the 
design, operation and application of computer facili- 
ties. A variety of courses appropriate to these areas 
is available to undergraduates. Specialized degree 
programs are offered only at the post-graduate 
level following undergraduate studies in engineer- 
ing, mathematics or certain branches of science. 
Guidance in the choice of Computer Science elec- 
tives is given in Section 6. 


2.3. SPECIAL FACILITIES AND 
RELATED PROGRAMS 


2.3.1. | McGill Computing Centre 


The Computing Centre provides information proc- 
essing facilities for McGill instructional, research 
and administrative purposes. Current equipment 
includes two IBM 370 Model 158 computers. One is 
utilized primarily as a time-sharing system with ter- 
minals at many locations on campus. The other 
computer is utilized primarily for batch processing 
with card input and printed output available at 
several locations on campus and at Macdonald Col- 
lege. 

“il engineering undergraduate students receive 
an introductory course in computing in the early 
stages of their studies and subsequently use the 
computer for the solution of engineering problems in 
other courses. Post-graduate students and staff use 
the facility extensively for research purposes 


2.3.2 Brace Research Institute 


The Brace Research Institute of the Faculty of Engi- 
neering was founded in 1959 by the generosity of 
Major Brace to investigate ways of helping people in 
arid zone areas. The Institute has concentrated on 
problems affecting individuals and small communi- 
ties. The Institute functions in two parts: research 
operations and field operations. 

The research activity is aimed at developing tech- 
rfology which will utilize local resources of material 
and energy to improve living conditions in arid 
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areas. The present areas of research are concerned 
principally with solar energy, wind energy and 
energy from biomass. Some examples of research 
activities are: evaluation of a solar-powered closed 
cycle engine for pumping water and generating 
electricity; investigations with the transformation and 
storage of solar energy as heat; and design of wind- 
mill and windmill-to-pump transmission systems. A 
Study of biogas generation and storage has been 
initiated in collaboration with MacDonald College. 

The Field Operation, with headquarters at the 
MacDonald campus, exists to advise governments 
and communities on how to best use the newly 
developed expertise of the Institute. This expertise 
currently relates mainly to water desalination plants, 
solar heaters, cookers and crop dryers; wind 
energy; storage of heat in solar ponds; and the 
design of greenhouses to conserve water and 
energy. 


2.3.3. Mineral Industry Research 
Institute 


This Institute which was established at Mont St. 
Hilaire by the Department of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineering has excellent facilities for the study 
of noise, vibration, heat, cold, dusts, illumination 
and other physico-chemical agents encountered in 
the working environment. The program of research 
covers a wide range of activities and much of the 
work at the Institute is of an interdisciplinary nature. 


2.3.4 Agricultural Engineering 


The Faculty of Engineering cooperates with the 
Faculty of Agriculture in providing courses of 
Instruction for a curriculum in Agricultural 
Engineering to meet requirements for a degree 
awarded in the Faculty of Agriculture. The first 
semester of the penultimate year of the program 
is given by the Faculty of Engineering on the 
Montreal campus. Details of the curriculum are 
given in the Announcement of the Faculty of 
Agriculture. 


2.3.5 Biomedical Engineering 
Unit 


Post-graduate training in Biomedical Engineering is 
supervised in two ways: (i) by the Biomedical Engi- 
neering Unit and (ii) by individual faculty members 
working in callaboration with their colleagues in the 
Faculty of Medicine. 

The Biomedical Engineering Unit is in the Faculty 
of Medicine. Graduate students are registered 
through appropriate departments in the Faculty of 
Engineering and elsewhere. Research interests of 
the Unit fall into two main Categories: experimental 
and theoretical studies of biological systems and 
computer applications in medicine and medical 
research. A computer network, linking laboratory 
computers in the Medical Faculty, is under develop- 
ment. 
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Individual staff projects with the Faculty of Engi- 
neering include such topics as ECG analysis, health 
care system modelling, pattern recognition applied 
- to medical problems, and studies of biomechanics 
and biomaterials aspects of normal and prosthetic 
human joints. 
: Engineering undergraduates or graduates from 

any specialty who are motiviated towards the 
biomedical applications of engineering should con- 
tact the Chairman of their department or the Director 
of the Biomedical Engineering Unit. 


2.3.6 School of Urban 
Planning 


The School of Urban Planning, under the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research, is located in the 
McConnell Engineering Building. The objective of 
the School is to produce qualified professional 
urban planners for the public and the private sector. 
Students are expected on completion of the two and 
one half year program of studies to have acquired 
basic planning skills, a broad view of urban studies 
and a field of specialization. To achieve these 
objectives, the teaching and research activities in 
the program are organized within the context of the 
broader urban studies and research effort at McGill. 
The degree offered is the Master of Urban Planning. 
Students from engineering who qualify for graduate 
_ level studies are encouraged to investigate this sec- 
ond professional degree program. : 


‘Director; David Farley, B.. Arch.(M- 
 ¢G.),M.C.P.,M.Arch.(Harv.) 
Associate Professor: Jeanne M. Wolfe, 


Visiting Professor: Blanche L. Van Ginkel 
_ Auxiliary Lecturers: Morris Charney; Jane M. Glenn; 
Lloyd Sankey; Dominique Achour; Glenn Drover; 
Mark London; James McGregor. 


2.4 LIBRARY FACILITIES 


- The University has numerous libraries serving a 
ide variety of needs. Those specifically serving 
ngineering and Architecture are the Engineering 
Library, the Physical Sciences Library, and the 
_ Blackader Library of Architecture. 
_ The Engineering Library is located on the Main 
Floor of the Macdonald Engineering Building. It 
contains over 33,600 volumes with 776 serial 
subscriptions. The library serves the Civil 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechan- 
ical Engineering Departments, and the School of 
Computer Science. It has subject collections in 
Aeronautics, Applied Mathematics, Management, 
and Soil Mechanics. The Library is a depository 
- for selected NASA and AGARD publications. 
Material on Chemical, Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering is available at the Physical Sciences 
Library which also serves the Departments of 
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Chemistry, Geological Sciences, and Phy: 
located in the Frank Dawson Adams Building. 

The Blackader Library of Architecture, on the t 
floor of the Redpath Library, houses approximately 
30,000 volumes. The subjects of this collection 
cover landscape architecture, town planning and 
urban design, history of architecture, architectural 
planning, building construction, housing, fine. arts, 
and applied arts. The library subscribes to 210 peri- 
odicals in various languages. The Blackader Library 
has its own Rare Books Department with valuable 
first editions in the fields of architecture and the fine 
arts. On the fourth floor of the building is a unique 
collection of original drawings and photographs of 
old Canadian architecture. 

More details on library services are given in the 
Engineering Library Handbook available at the Engi- 
neering Library circulation desk. 


3 GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


3.1 ADMISSION 
REQUIREMENTS 


Admission to the Faculty’s undergraduate programs 
occurs twice per year, at the start of the Fall semes- 
ter and the start of the Winter semester. It Is based 
on one of the following qualifications: 


The diploma of Collegial Studies (DCS or DEC) in 
the Physical Sciences program at a CEGEP in the 
Province of Quebec. 

or 

Appropriate academic qualifications achieved 
elsewhere. 


Canadian applicants from provinces other than 
Quebec who have completed Grade 12 (Grade 13 
Ontario or first year university in Newfoundland) and 
who have a strong foundation in mathematics 
(including a course in trigonometry or functions), 
physics and chemistry may be granted admission to 
a four year (eight semester) Bachelor of Engineer- 
ing program. 

Enrolment in the School of Architecture is limited 
and the selection of applicants is based on aca- 
demic standing. Applicants who are not accepted 
for Architecture and are qualified for Engineering 
will be offered admission to a Department of Engi- 
neering. 

Students having taken courses at another Univer- 
sity may apply for admission with advanced stand- 
ing. A maximum of 40 credits may be allowed 
towards the B.Eng. degree, 40 credits towards the | 
B.Sc.(Arch.), and 60 credits towards the B.Arch. 
degre Se ne papier =< 
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Mature Student Admission 


Residents of Canada who will be 23 years of age 
or older by September 1 (for admission to the Fall 
Session) or January 1 (for admission to the Winter 
Session) and who lack the academic background 
normally required for admission may apply for 
entrance as mature students. 

Individuals interested in being considered for 
entrance under this policy should contact. the 
Admissions Office for further information. 


3.2 APPLICATION 


Application should be made to the Director, 
Admissions Office, F. Cyril James Building, McGill 
University, 845 Sherbrooke Street. West; Mont- 
real, Quebec, H3A 2T5 

Applications for admission to the Fall semester 
should be received be March 1. Applications 
after this date will be considered only from Cana- 
dian residents and then only if places are availa- 
ble 


Applications for admission to the Winter semes- 
ter must be received before November 1 
All students in the Faculties of Arts, Science 


and Management at McGill University and 
students at Macdonald College of McGill Univer- 
sity are eligible to apply for a transfer to the 
Faculty of Engineering. These students should 
consult the Student Affairs Office of the Faculty of 
Engineering 


3.3 REGISTRATION 


Registration and late registration dates will be 
announced; see the Calendar of Dates for the 1977- 
1978 session. 

An additional fee of $25 is required for late regis- 
tration. Applications for remission of this fee will be 
considered only in cases of illness or other family 
emergency. Students who are unable to register on 
the official date and must register late are required 
to report in person at the Student Affairs Office of 
the Faculty immediately they commence attending 
classes 

All students intending to register for elective 
courses in other Faculties should consult the partic- 
ular department prior to registration to ensure a 
place when enrolment is limited, or to be assigned 
to an appropriate section when necessary 

Students taking courses in the Centre for Continu- 
ing Education for Credit must report to the Centre 
presenting a completed form which is available at 
the Faculty Student Affairs Office or at the Centre 


Course Changes 


A student may change a course for which he/she 
has registered provided this is done before the end 
of the third week of the semester 
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Course Withdrawal 


A student may withdraw from a course without aca- 
demic penalty provided he/she accomplishes this 
before the end of the tenth week of the semester. 
Beyond this time his/her name will appear on the 
examination lists and, in the event of the student not 
taking the examination, he/she will be allocated a 
KF grade (see Section 4.3) 


Course Verification 


Accurate data is essential to the operation of the 
Student Record System since the preparation of 
examination lists and computation of academic 
Standing are done automatically from these records. 
In the last resort, only the individual student knows if 
his/her course record is correct. Accordingly, there 
is a Course Verification Period each semester (usu- 
ally the sixth and seventh weeks of the semester) 
during which each student must visit the Faculty 
Student Affairs Office to verify his/her record 


3.4 COUNSELLING 


New students are required to seek academic coun- 
selling about their programs prior to the registration 
date from the Department in which they plan to 
study. Additional information may be obtained by 
calling 


General 392-5860 
392-5878 
392-5880 
Architecture 392-5409 
Chemical Engineering 392-5432 
Civil Engineering 392-5963 
Computer Science 392-8275 
Electrical Engineering 392-5415 
Aechanical Engineering 392-5473 
Metallurgical Engineering 392-5706 
Mining Engineering 392-5430 
Student Aid 392-5258 
3.5 FEES 


Fees are computed at the rate of $19.00 per credit 
plus the appropriate Student Services and Student 
Society's fees. Students should either consult the 
General Announcement or enquire at the Registrar's 
Office for details of special fees and penalties, grad- 
uation fee and regulations concerning withdrawal. 


3.6 STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The campus offers a wide variety of extra-curricular” 
activities for students. All are urged to participate in 
those of their choice and within the limits of their 
interests and abilities. Many of these are organized 
within the Faculty under the auspices ofsthe Engi- 
neering Undergraduate Society, and/or the Archi- 
tectural Undergraduate Society. Both of these 
organizations publish handbooks describing their 
operations and the activities of various clubs and 
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societies within the Faculty. All undergraduate stu- 
dents automatically become members of the EUS or 
the AUS, as appropriate. 


Student Services 


A variety of student services is available. For details 
see the General Announcement. 


3.7 ACADEMIC CREDIT 
TRANSFER AGREEMENT 


Regular full-time undergraduate students and regu- 
lar graduate students registered at McGill may, with 
the written permission of the Dean of the Faculty, 
register for up to 40% of a full load in each aca- 
demic year at any Quebec University. These 
courses, weighted, graded, and successfully com- 
pleted according to the standards of the university 
giving the courses, will be fully recognized by McGill 
for the purpose of the degree for which the student 
is registered. Students wishing to take advantage of 
this agreement should consult the Associate Dean 
(Student Affairs) for details, and are informed that 
this agreement is subject to the following conditions: 


(i) that courses in the core program must be taken 
at McGill; 


(ii) that the other universities concerned may, at 
their discretion, refuse the registration of a stu- 
dent for any of their courses or programs, 


(ii) that the obligation of the student to follow the 
curriculum laid down by McGill is not affected; 


(iv) that the student is responsible for ensuring that 
his/her timetable at McGill permits him/her to 
take courses at any of the other universities 
concerned; 


(v) that the universities concerned are not respon- 
sible for special arrangements in cases of 
examination timetable conflict. 


Students may take advantage of this agreement 
by completing the TRANSFER CREDIT form availa- 
ble from the Registrar's Office. This form permits 
the student to collect the required academic authori- 
zations and that of the Director of Finance; ensures 
automatic fee transferral from the home university to 
the host university; and ensures the automatic 
reporting of marks and credits to the home univer- 
sity. 

NOTE: Transfer credits are not calculated in the 
GPA or CGPA and the grades are not entered on the 
student's McGill transcript. 


3.8 TRANSFER FROM OTHER 
FACULTIES OR PROGRAMS 


Students wishing to transfer from another faculty to 
the Engineering Faculty may do so after consulting 
the department in which the student wishes to study. 
In consultation with the student advisor, credit for 
certain courses taken in other faculties or in other 
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programs in engineering may be transferred to the 
new program. The transfer is completed only when 
the appropriate forms are completed and approved 
by the Associate Dean (Student Affairs)..A maxi- 
mum of 40 credits may be allowed towards the 
B.Eng. and B.Sc.(Arch.) degrees, and 60 credits 
towards the B.Arch. degree. ; 


3.9 SUMMER SESSION 


The University operates a Summer Session on an 
extremely flexible basis to meet the special needs 
of students. Numerous Arts, Science and Manage- 
ment courses are available and are described in the 
Summer Session Announcement. The demand for 
Engineering courses is small so that few are given. 
These may be arranged to meet special needs and 
may be too late for insertion in the Summer Session 
Announcement. Students should, therefore, consult 
the Departments regarding possible courses. 


4 ACADEMIC 
REQUIREMENTS 


QUEBEC SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION 


Post-secondary education for students proceeding 
to university degrees in the Province of Quebec is 
divided into two distinct levels: 


4.1 


(i) a collegial program normally of two years’ 
duration following secondary studies, and 


(ii) a university program of a minimum of six 
semesters’ duration following completion of the 
collegial program. 


The programs of the Faculty for the 1977-78 ses- 
sion are presented in the following pages. 


4.2 DEGREES AND 
REQUIREMENTS FOR 
PROFESSIONAL 
REGISTRATION 


Professional 
Bachelor of Architecture 
Bachelor of Engineering 
Bachelor of Engineering (Honours) 


Non-Professional 
Bachelor of Science (Architecture) 


The B.Eng. programs are fully recognized by the 
Accreditation Board of the Canadian Council of Pro- 
fessional Engineers and fulfill the academic require- 
ments for admission to the provincial professional 
organizations. The B. Arch. program is recognized 
in all provinces as fulfilling the educational require- 
ments for entry to the architectural profession. 


. 
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Language Requirement for Professions 


Quebec law now requires that candidates seeking 
admission to provincially-recognized Quebec pro- 
fessional corporations must posess a working 
knowledge of the French language, i.e. be able to 
communicate verbally and in writing in that lan- 
guage. 

To demonstrate this capability, a candidate will 
normally be required to pass an examination set by 
the Regie de la langue frangaise, unless he or she 
can show that three years of instruction in a French 
post-primary school have been completed. The pro- 
fessional corporation. will require this proof of 
attendance or of succesful completion of the Régie 
examination 

This examination shall test the candidate’s 
mastery of oral and written comprehension and 
expression in French. The contents may vary in 
accordance with the current terminological 
requirements of the profession or professional 
group. Examinations will take place four times a 
year, and they may be attempted an unlimited 
number of times. 

In special cases where the candidate can clearly 
demonstrate to the Régie by means of an interview 
that a true mastery of French exists, the examination 
requirement may be waived 

Information on the testing program of the Régie 
may be obtained by writing to: Régie de la langue 
frangaise, 800, Place Victoria, 16 étage, Montréal, 
Québec, H4Z IG8, Telephone 873-6571 

Students who need to acquire a functional level of 
proficiency in French may register in courses at 
either the French Language Centre, 3438 McTavish 
Street, Telephone 392-5727, for courses during the 
day, or at the Centre for Continuing Education, 772 
Sherbrooke Street West, Telephone 392-4901, for 
courses in the evening 

Students already proficient in French but who 
wish to keep up practice may register in courses at 
the Department of French Language and Literature, 
3460 McTavish Street, Telephone 392-4577, or at 
the Centre d'études canadiennes-frangaises, 3475 
Peel Street 


*McGill degrees and diplomas currently give 
access to corporations regulating the activities of 
the following professional groups 


Advocates 

Agronomists 

Architects 

Chartered Accountants 
Chartered Administrators 
Chartered Appraisers 
Chemists 

Dentists 

Dieticians 

Engineers 

Industrial Administration Accountants 
Industrial Relations Counsellors 
Licensed General Accountants 
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Notaries 

Nurses 

Occupational Therapists 
Physicians 

Physiotherapists 

Psychologists 

Social Workers 

Speech Therapists & Audiologists 
Urbanists 

Vocational Guidance Counsellors 


4.3 STUDENT PROGRESS 


The session is divided into two semesters with 
examinations and evaluation of student progress at 
the end of each. The course promotion system is 
employed. Students are allocated a letter grade for 
each course taken. Their grade point average is 
computed as described below from a combination 
of the grade and the credit assigned to a course. 

The basic requirement for the B.Eng. degree is 
completion, with a cumulative grade point average 
of 2.00 or better, of a department program while 
registered as a degree candidate. The normal work- 
load is 15 to 18 credits per semester. A minimum of 
Six semesters is required for completion of any pro- 
gram. 

The non-professional B.Sc.(Arch.) degree is simi- 
larly structured with similar requirements. The pro- 
fessional B.Arch. degree requires a minimum of two 
additional semesters to complete the program. 

A student must successfully complete the B.Eng. 
or B.Sc.(Arch.) programs within five years of entry. 
Candidates admitted to a lengthened program, or to 
a shortened program because of advanced stand- 
ing, will have a correspondingly greater or lesser 
period in which to complete. Candidates entering 
the B.Arch. program must complete the degree 
requirements within two years. Extensions may be 
granted by the Committee on Standings in cases of 
serious medical problems or where other similarly 
uncontrollable factors have affected a student's 
progress. 

The language of instruction is English, but stu- 
dents may write examinations, reports and essays 
in French. 

Electronic calculators are normally permitted in 
examinations. Pre-prepared programs may be per- 
mitted in certain examinations in which event it is the 
examiner's responsiblity to ensure that no undue 
advantage accrues to the student employing such 
programs. Only battery operated calculators are 
permitted in examinations. Power supplies cannot 
be provided and it is the student's responsibility to 
see that the batteries are adequate and that the cal- 
culator is in good working order. Noisy calculators, 
such as mechanical and electromechanical types, 
are not permitted. 
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Letter Grades 


Very Good 
Good 
Satisfactory 
Conditional Pass 
Failed 
Unexcused Absence 
Incomplete 

F Incomplete (failed) 
Deferred 
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Grades, A, B and C are permanent grades clearly 
indicating satisfactory results. Grade D is a perma- 
nent grade indicating marginal results which may be 
acceptable for peripheral courses but not for core 
courses required by the program. The classification 
of a course as core or peripheral depends on the 
individual student's program and will be decided by 
his department. Grade F is a permanent grade 
indicating unsatisfactory results. Category J indi- 
cates an unexcused failure to submit assignments 
or an unexcused absence from an examination. It is 
equivalent to an F grade. 

In addition, a student may be assigned categories 
K, KF and L. Category KF indicates a deficiency 
which the student must clear in order to receive 
credit and is calculated as a zero in the grade point 
average. Upon completion of the course, the KF is 
replaced by a K and the appropriate grade and the 
grade point average is recalculated. Category K 
indicates a delay granted in completion of the 
course. The L category indicates a deferred grade 
because of medical or other valid reason. Although 
the K or L does not influence the grade point aver- 
age, it remains as part of the student's record 
though they do not appear on transcripts. 

Other categories which may appear on the stu- 
dent's record are Q(course continued in following 
term), W(permitted to withdraw without penalty), 
&&(grade not yet available). These have no influ- 
ence on the student's grade point average. 


Course Credit 


The credit assigned to a particular course reflects 
the amount of effort it demands of the student. One 
credit normally represents three hours total work 
per week. This is in general a combination of lecture 
hours, other contact hours such as laboratory peri- 
ods, tutorials and problem periods and personal 
study. As a guide the average division of time for a 
course is indicated in hours in the course listing 
after the course credit. For example 3(3-0-6) indi- 
cates a credit of three units consisting of three lec- 
ture hours per week, no other contact hours and six 
hours of personal study per week. 


Grade Point Averages 


Letter grades are assigned grade points according 
to the scheme A = 4,B = 3,C = 2,D=1,F =0, 
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J = 0, KF = 0. Categories K and L are excluded 
from the calculation of the grade point average 
which is defined by the ratio 


> (course credit x grade points) 


(course credits) 


Summation over all courses taken in one semes- 
ter gives the semestrial grade point average (SGPA) 
while summation over all courses taken since entry 
into the program gives the cumulative grade point 
average (CGPA). All results are included when 
courses are taken more than once. Any courses 
taken which lie outside the program are classified 
as extra and do not affect the grade point average. 


Standings 


A student's standing is based on his CGPA accord- 
ing to the following criteria. 


Satisfactory standing: 
2.00 or better 


Probationary standing: 
1.20-1.99 first semester 
1.50-1.99 subsequent semesters 


Unsatisfactory standing: 
less than 1.20 first semester 
less than 1.50 subsequent semesters 


Candidates in satisfactory standing may proceed 
with the following conditions: 


(i) All core courses in which D or F grades were 
obtained must either be repeated successfully 
(grades A, B or C) or be replaced by an alterna- 
tive approved course which is completed suc- 
cessfully. 


(ii) All other courses in which F grades were 
obtained must either be repeated (grades A, B, 
C or D) at some point before graduation or be 
replaced by some alternative approved course 
which is completed successfully before gradu- 
ation. 


Candidates in probationary standing may pro- 
ceed for one semester under the same conditions 
noted above but, in addition, must reduce their load 
to a maximum of 13 credits per semester and must 
achieve at the end of the semester either a CGPA of 
2.00 or better or an SGPA of 2.50 or better. A stu- 
dent whose SGPA is 2.50 or better but whose CGPA 
is less than 2.00 may continue on probationary 
standing. Failure to achieve either of these grade 
point averages after the probationary semester will 
result in unsatisfactory standing. 


Candidates with unsatisfactory standing must 
withdraw for at least one semester, after which they 


may be considered for readmission by the Commit- 
tee on Standings. 


Repeated Courses 


A student who fails to achieve the required results in 
a course must successfully repeat either it or a sub- 
stitute course approved by his department. For stu- 
dents who fail prerequisite courses which are 
offered in only one semester, the departments 
responsible may, in appropriate cases, arrange 
‘reading courses’ during the other semester or dur- 
ing the summer months. Such courses taken during 
a regular semester constitute a normal part of the 
candidate’s work load which must be reduced cor- 
respondingly in the rest of its content. 


Reassessment of a Grade 


A student may request the reassessment of a grade 
by completing, within three months after completing 
the course, an application form available from the 
Student Affairs Office. Payment of the $10 fee must 
be enclosed with the application. If the grade is 
improved as a result of the reassessment, the fee is 
refunded 


4.4 COURSE NUMBERING 
SYSTEM 


Detailed curricula are listed in the next section 
under the appropriate school or department. In each 
case, the courses are grouped under four categor- 
ies which are common to all programs: 


(1) required courses in subjects taught outside the 
department 

(2) required courses in subjects taught inside the 
department 

(3) elective courses in technical subjects to be 
selected according to rules which vary some- 
what from department to department, and 

(4) elective courses of a general nature which per- 
mit the student to extend his education in areas 
of relevant personal interest. 


A core program comprises all required courses. 
The course numbers indicate the department of ori- 
gin by the first three digits as follows: 


Engineering Departments 


300 - Faculty (non-departmental) 
301 — Architecture 
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302 — Chemical Engineering 

303 — Civil Engineering and Applied Mechanics 
304 — Electrical Engineering 

305 — Mechanical Engineering 

306 — Mining and Metallurgical Engineering 
308 — Computer Science 


Science Departments 


180 — Chemistry 
186 - Geology 

189 - Mathematics 
198 — Physics 


The fourth digit in course numbers indicates the 
level of the course as follows: 


OXX — Courses without credit 

1XX — Pre-engineering level courses 

2XX — Normally taken in the first year 

3XX — Normally taken in the second year 

4XX — Normally taken in the final year 

5SXX-— Graduate level courses which may be 
taken as final year electives. 


The terminal letters indicate the semester(s) in 
which the courses are given, i.e. A - Fall, B - Winter, 
C - Summer, D - Fall and Winter, X - Fall evening, Y - 
Winter evening 


Where asterisks appear with a prerequisite, they 
have the following significance: 


~ 


a D grade is acceptable for prerequisite pur- 
poses 


** under special circumstances, the Depart- 
ment may permit this course to be taken as a 
co-requisite. 


e@ elective courses 


The curricula and courses described in the follow- 
ing pages have been approved for the 1977/1978 
session but the Faculty reserves the right to intro- 
duce changes as may be deemed necessary or 
desirable. 


4.5 SCHOLARSHIPS 


Undergraduate scholarships are made available to 
full time students in accordance with the selection 
policies of the University Scholarships Committee. 
For this purpose, a full time student is defined as a 
Student completing a minimum of 27 credits of 
coursework, excluding summer session courses, 
during the past year. For details of specific awards, 
Students should consult the Undergraduate Scholar- 
ships and Awards Announcement available at the 
Registrar's Office. 
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51. THE FACULTY OF 
| ENGINEERING 


~ Dean 
Gerald W. Farnell, B.A.Sc.(Tor.) S.M.(M.I.T.), 


Ph.D.(McG.), Eng., F.I.E.E.E. 


Associate Deans 
Student Affairs 
William Bruce, B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc.(Tor.), Eng., 
M.E.LC., M.A.S.M.E. 


Academic 
William G. Davenport, B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc.(U.B.C.), 
Ph.D.(Lond.), D.I.C., Eng., M.C.I.M. 


Planning and Development 

Tomas J.F. Paviasek, B.Eng., M.Eng., 
Ph.D.(McG.), Eng., M.E.I.C., M.C.S.E.E., 
S.M.1.E.E.E. 


Special Lecturer 
in Engineering Law 
Nat Salomon, B.A., B.C.L.(McG.) 


A number of faculty courses are offered. These 
¥ courses are elective and are of a more general 
» nature than the departmental courses. 


- 300-211A ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 3(3-0-6). 
Theory of prices. Theory of the firm. Public finance. 
The banking system. National income. Employment. 
Labour relations. Inflation. Poverty. Economic 
growth. Regional economic problems. Engineering 
applications of micro-economics. Influence of 
micro-economics on engineering decisions. 
Professor P. Davenport 


- 300-220A ENGINEERING LAW 2(2-0-4). Defini- 
tion of law; different branches of law, distinction 
between civil and criminal law and between civil and 
‘common law; statutes, orders in council, and by- 
taws; Canadian constitutional law and organization 


of courts; civil law including marriage 
minority, and interdiction, types of property, rights 
ownership, successions, wills and succession 
duties, expropriation, servitudes, obligations, 
responsibility for negligence, Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act, privileges, hypothecs, registration, pre- 
scription, marriage contracts and rights of women, 
sale, lease and hire, mandate, engineering and 
architectural contracts. Responsibility of architect 
and builder; organization of engineering and archi- 
tectural professions; patents, trademarks, industrial 
design and copyright; partnership and companies; 
mining; railways; expert evidence and evidence 
generally. 

Mr. N. Salomon 


300-230A ENVIRONMENTAL ASPECTS OF 
TECHNOLOGY 3(3-0-6). The purpose of this 
course is to examine the ways in which the applica- 
tion of advanced technology affects the environ- 
ment in which we live. At the same time, attention 
will be given to ways in which technology can be 
applied to the amelioration of the environmental 
stresses on the urban environment which have 
resulted from the rapid growth of industry in this 
century. The course is intended for engineering and 
science students in their U-1 (or U-2) years. Ina 
series of lectures, the subject is presented in outline 
form. Specific problems are studied in greater 
depth in seminar groups. Topics discussed are: the 
urban environment, water pollution and its control; 
air pollution; environmental effects of energy con- 
version. The course is given by a team of professors 
from the Engineering Faculty. The course coordina- 
tor is Professor Dealy. 


300-310A,B ENGINEERING ECONOMY 3(3-0-6). 
Basic concepts of economic analysis. Accounting 
methods. Marginal analysis. Cash flow and time 
value. Investment opportunity analysis. Expected 
value analysis techniques. Risk analysis. Analysis of 
new plant investment opportunities. Economic anal- 
ysis of research and development. 

Professor Mackenzie, Mr. Bilodeau, Mr. White. 


5.2 SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


Director 
Derek Drummond, B.Arch. (McG.) M.R.A.L.C., 
0.A.Q. 


Professors 

John Bland, B.Arch. (McG.), A.A. Dipl., D.Sc 
(Carleton), R.C.A., F.R.A.I.C., R.I.B.A., O.A.Q 

Peter Collins, Dipl. Arch. (Leeds), M.A. (Manc.), 
L.L.M.(Qu.), F.R.A.I.C. 

Norbert Schoenauer, B.Arch. (Bud.), M.Arch. 
(McG.), O.A.Q., C.U.Q. 

Stuart Wilson, B.Arch. (McG.), R.I.B.A., 0.A.Q 


Associate Professors 

Bruce Anderson, B.Arch. (McG.), M-Arch. 
(Harv.), O.A.Q 

Brian McCloskey, B.Arch. (McG.), M.Arch.(U.D.) 
(Harv.), O.A.Q 

John Schreiber, B.Sc.Arch. (Glas.), M.L.A. 
(Harv.), R.1.B.A., O.A.Q., P.Q.L.A 

Radoslav Zuk, B.Arch. (McG.), M.Arch. (M.I.T.), 
M.R.A.1.C., O.A.Q. 


Assistant Professors 

Arthur Acheson, B.Sc.(Arch.) (Belfast), 
M.Arch.(McG.) 

Witold Rybezynski, B.Arch., M.Arch. (McG.), 
0.A.Q 


Lecturers 
Vikram Bhatt, B.Arch. (Abd.), M.Arch.(McG.) 


Ross Hayes, B.Arch. (McG.), M.Arch. (U.D.), 


(Harv.), O.A.Q., C.P.U.Q., T.P.I.C. 
Pieter Sijpkes, B.Sc. (Arch.), B.Arch. (McG.) 


Auxiliary Professors 
Raymond Affleck, Thomas Blood, Gordon 
Gdwards. 


Associate Member 
David Bourke, B.Arch. (McG.), M.Arch. (Harv.), 
R.C.A., F.R.A.1.C., O.A.Q. 


Sessional and Part-time Lecturers 

Bruce Allan, Leslie Doelle, Christian Feise, Roy 
LeMoyne, Seymour Levine, Harry Mayerovitch, 
Arthur Mendel, Roger Richard, Gentile Tondino 


ARCHITECTURE 


The McGill architectural program is divided into two 
parts. The first leads to a non-professional degree, 
Bachelor of Science (Architecture), as a preparation 
for professional degrees related to Architecture. The 
second, consisting of a minimum of two semesters 
for those with the McGill B.Sc. (Arch.) degree, leads 
to the professional degree, Bachelor of Architec- 
ture, which has long been recognized by the Order 
of Architects of Quebec and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects as representing completion of their 
educational requirements for membership. The 
Bachelor of Architecture degree is also recognized 
by the Commonwealth Association of Architects. 
Candidates in the first part of the program who plan 
to go on to the professional degree in Architecture 
must follow the series of required and elective 
courses stipulated for professional studies and 
achieve an acceptable standing both in Design and 
Construction courses and in their cumulative grade 
point average. Students commencing their studies 
in 1975 and subsequently applying to the B.Arch. 
program must also have had a total of six months’ 
related professional experience. Other students 
may make appropriate substitutions for certain of 
the required courses in order to improve their prep- 
aration for studies in associated areas. 


ANCILLARY ACADEMIC FACILITIES 
Laboratories 


The Architectural Workshops — see course 301- 
303A, Design and Construction | and the course 
301-304B, Design and Construction ||: Mr. Deveault 
and Mr. Rondeau, technicians, under the direction 
of Professor Wilson. 

The Communications Laboratory — see course 
301-201A, Communication, Behaviour and Archi- 
tecture: Spence Partlo, Technician, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Anderson. 


Collections 


The Blackader Library, housing the architecture col- 
lection, is under the supervision of Mrs. Eva Doelle. 
The slide collection is maintained by Mlle. Lise 
Lusignan under the direction of Professor Collins. 


CURRICULUM FOR THE B.Sc.(Arch.) DEGREE 


REQUIRED COURSES 
Non-Departmental Subjects 


303-205A,B Mechanics 1 
303-209B Surveying 
303-283B Strength of Materials 
t 303-289A Building Materials 
t 303-384A Soil Mechanics and Foundations 
t 303-385A Structural Steel Design 
t 303-388B Reinforced Concrete Design 
t 303-492A Structures 
308-107A,B Computers and Architecture 


COURSE CREDIT 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 23 


Architectural Subjects 


301-201A 
301-202B 
301-217A 
301-218B 
301-231A 
301-233B 
301-303A 
301-304B 
301-321A 
301-322B 
301-324A 
301-327A 
301-405A 
301-428A 
301-446B 
301-447A 
301-448B 


One of 
301-406B 
301-410B 
301-412B 
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Communication, Behaviour and Architecture 
Architectural Graphics and Design Elements 
Freehand Drawing | 

Freehand Drawing || 

History of Architectural Theory | 

History of Architectural Theory i} 

Design and Construction | 

Design and Construction Il 

Freehand Drawing III 

Freehand Drawing IV 

Sketching School | 

Summer Project | 

Design and Construction 111 

Summer Project 11 

Mechanical Services 

Electrical Services 

Environmental Acoustics 


Design and Construction IV 
Design and Construction V 
Design and Construction VII 


+ Candidates intending not to proceed to the B.Arch. degree may substitute other 
courses of equal total weight for any of these. 


Elective Courses 


To be selected from those offered by the School (listed below) and/or a sequence of 


approved courses from other departments. 


Architectural Electives 


301-371B 
301-372B 
301-373A 
301-375B 
301-376A 
301-378A 
301-379C 
301-461B 
301-383B 
301-385A 
301-480A 
301-481A,B 
301-482B 
301-484B 


Total 


Standardization in Urban Spaces 

History of Architecture in Canada 

History of Housing 

Landscape 

Structure of Cities 

Site Usage 

Summer Course in Europe 

Freehand Drawing and Sketching 
Geometry, Architecture and Environment 


Architectural Theory of the Italian Renaissance 


Seminar on Architectural Judgement 


Seminar on Architectural Theory in the 20th Century 
Seminar on Legal Aspects of Environmental Control 


Civic Design 


CURRICULUM FOR THE B.Arch. DEGREE 


REQUIRED COURSES 


Non-Departmental Subjects 


300-220A 
300-310A,B 


Engineering Law 
Engineering Economy 


6 

6 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

Z 

2 

6 55 

2 

v2 

2 

2 

2 

2 ‘ 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 20 
98 

COURSE CREDIT 
2 
3 5 


Architectural Subjects 


301-411A,B Design and Construction VI 
301-413A,B Design and Construction VIII 
301-429A Summer Project II! 
301-430A Sketching School || 
301-435A,B Urban Planning | 


301-436A,B Urban Planning || 


301-449A Professional Practice 
301-450B Specifications 
Electives 
Total 


ARCHITECTURE 


7 
7 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 

2 24 

4 

33 


COURSES OFFERED BY THE SCHOOL 


301-201A COMMUNICATION, BEHAVIOUR AND 
ARCHITECTURE 6(2-10-6). Design in relation to 
human communication and behaviour. Visual per- 
ception and architectural expression. Techniques of 
visual communication and graphic design. Modell- 
ing with wet materials. Shaping and forming dry 
materials. Models. Photographic methods of 
designing and recording. Basic printing methods 
including silkscreen. Orthographic projection, 
sketching and architectural drawing 

The Communications Laboratory, including the 
Photo Lab, is under the direction of Professor Bruce 
Anderson, (Spence Partlo, Technician). 
Professors Anderson & Acheson 


301-202B ARCHITECTURAL GRAPHICS AND 
ELEMENTS OF DESIGN 6(2-10-6). (Prerequisite: 
301-201A.) Orthographic projections, measured 
drawings, perspective and other conventional rep- 
resentations of architectural elements with refer- 
ence to their spatial qualities, effects of light, colour 
and texture. Diagrams and lettering. 

Professors Drummond & Acheson 


301-217A FREEHAND DRAWING | 1(0-3-0). 
Drawing in pencil and charcoal. 
Mr. Tondino 


301-218B FREEHAND DRAWING Ii 1(0-3-0). 
(Prerequisite: 301-217A*.) A continuation of course 
301-217A. 

Mr. Tondino 


301-231A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURAL 
THEORY | 3(3-0-6). An introduction to the study of 
architectural ideas. 
Professor Collins 


301-2338 HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURAL 
THEORY Il 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 301-231A*.) A 
study of architectural ideals of the present century 
and of the technical and sociological developments 
which affected them. 

Professor Collins 


301-303A DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION | 
6(2-10-6). (Prerequisite: 301-202B.) A study of 
man’s need for shelter and for humane environmen- 
tal amenities. The characteristics of modern building 


materials and techniques of construction on open 
sites. Methods of building durable, agreeable and 
purposeful structures. Design methodology. 
Aspects of ecology related to architectural design. 
The Architectural Workshop is under the direction 
of Professor Stuart Wilson (Gabriel Deveault and 
Raymond Rondeau, Technicians). 
Professors Wilson & Rybcezynski 


301-3048 DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION II 
6(2-10-6). (Prerequisite: 301-303A.) Instruction in 
the design of buildings with particular emphasis on 
considerations of construction, structural adequacy, 
weather and fire resistance, building codes and 
industrialized building systems. Working drawings 
and models. 

The Architectural Workshop is under the direction 
of Professor Stuart Wilson (Gabriel Deveault and 
Raymond Rondeau, Technicians). 

Professors Wilson & Rybezynski 


301-321A FREEHAND DRAWING Ill 1(0-3-0). 
(Prerequisite: 301-218B*.) A continuation of course 
301-218B. 

Mr. Tondino 


301-322B FREEHAND DRAWING IV 1(0-3-0). 
(Prerequisite: 301-321A*.) A continuation of course 
301-321A. 

Mr. Tondino 


301-324A SKETCHING SCHOOL |! 1(0-0-3). 
(Prerequisite: 301-218B.) A ten day supervised field 
trip in the late summer to sketch places or things 
having specific visual characteristics. Students are 
required to include Sketching School 1 in the 
B.Sc.(Arch.) program. 

Professor Wilson & Mr. Tondino 


301-327A SUMMER PROJECT I. 1(0-0-3). (Prere- 
quisite: 301-202B.) These projects are assigned by 
staff members before the end of the session after 
discussion with the students in terms of objectives, 
techniques, etc. 

Staff 


301-3718 STANDARDIZATION IN URBAN 
SPACES 2(2-0-4). (Prerequisite: 301-233B.) A his- 
torical survey of tectonic theories related to the 
creation of orderly urban environments in the 16th, 
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17th and 18th centuries; the theories of standardiza- 
tion as applied to the classical ‘‘Orders”’ and their 
relevance to standardized building components 
today, 

Professor Collins 


e 301-372B HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN 
CANADA 2(2-0-4). (Prerequisite: 301-233B). 
French, British and American influences in the Mari- 
time Provinces, Quebec and Ontario. 

Professor Bland 


e 301-373A HISTORY OF HOUSING 2(2-2-2). 
(Prerequisite: 301-233B.) Indigenous housing both 
transient and permanent, from the standpoint of 
individual structure and pattern of settlements. The 
principal historic examples of houses including 
housing in the age of the industrial revolution and 
contemporary housing. 

Professor Schoenauer 


301-3748 PHILOSOPHY OF STRUCTURE 
2(2-0-4). (Prerequisite: Satisfactory completion of 
courses in the Civil Engineering program totalling 45 
credits.) An inquiry into the principles and factors 
underlying the development and forms of structures, 
natural and man-made, and the application of these 
principles to current design problems. 

Mr. Mayerovitch 


301-375B LANDSCAPE 2(2-2-2). (Prerequisite: 
301-233B.) Land form, plant life, microclimate; land 
use and land preservation; elements and methods 
of landscape design. 

Professor Schreiber 


301-376A STRUCTURE OF CITIES .2(2-2-2). (Pre- 
requisite: 301-233B) Nature, pattern and life of 
modern cities. Urban networks, special areas, prob- 
lems and prospects. 

Professor Bland 


301-378A SITE USAGE 2(2-2-2). (Prerequisite: 
301-202B.) Arrangement of building developments 
on the land. Composite patterns resulting from site 
planning decisions. Scale and distribution of open 
space. Utilization of space; relationship of private to 
public domain; spatial determinism and its effect on 
interaction and development; qualities of interaction 
and development; qualities of street-scale open 
space. Site conditions and restrictions. Site engi- 
neering, building layout, drainage and services. 
Regulatory mechanism; incentive and mandatory 
controls. 

_ Professor Drummond 


301-379C SUMMER COURSE IN EUROPE, (4 
credits, Prerequisite: 301-371A.) An eight week 
course consisting of a three week environmental 
design project supervised at an English university, a 
three week sequence of organized visits to build- 
ings in Europe already studied in courses 301-233 
and 371 and two research projects for which indi- 
vidual written reports must be submitted. 

Professor Collins 


\ 
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301-383B GEOMETRY, ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE ENVIRONMENT 2(2-2-2). Geometry in the for- 
mal structure of design. Regular, semi-regular and 
partly irregular nets or grids, lattices, polygons and 
polyhedra. Evidence of the presence of these 
figures and structures in natural objects and natural 
phenomena. Graphical and physical models. Appli- 
cation to architecture and the human environment. 
Professor Wilson 


301-385A ARCHITECTURAL THEORY OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 2(2-0-4) (Prerequisite: 
301-233B) The elements and composition of Italian 
Renaissance buildings, studied in relation to the 
social and intellectual context of the age in which 
they were constructed. 

Professor Collins 


301-405A DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION iil 
6(2-10-6). (Prerequisite: 301-304B.) A more devel- 
oped study of the process of forming an architec- 
tural concept involving considerations of purpose, 
site, desirable spatial relationships, efficient lines of 
movement, appropriate choice of material, structure 
and methods of construction, all related to judge- 
ments concerning appearance, economy and 
human relevance. Diagrammatic plans, sections 
and rough models. 

Professors Drummond & Zuk 


301-406B DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION IV 
6(2-10-6). (Prerequisite: 301-405A.) A detailed 
study of the development of an architectural pro- 
posal for a comprehensive building involving a 
coherent initial concept and subsequent decisions 
as to the means of fulfilling the requirements skill- 
fully and economically. Preliminary working draw- 
ings. 

Professors Bland & Zuk 


301-410B DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION V 
6(2-10-6). (Prerequisite: 301-405A.) A detailed 
study of the function and structure of the urban envi- 
ronment, including surveys of selected urban areas 
by recording and analysing specific environmental 
factors. Architectural and urban design with specific 
reference to their social implications. Urban renewal 
and rehabilitation by means of systematic design 
methods. Techniques of instructional publicity 
including documentary film-making. 

Professor Anderson 


301-411A,B DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION VI 
7(2-12-7). (Prerequisite: 301-406B, 301-410B or 
301-412B.) A detailed study of the organization of 
multiple units in a problem involving the repetition of 
elements with appropriately integrated functional, 
structural and mechanical systems. Principles of 
problem analysis, programming, site planning, legal 
considerations, structural possibilities, feasibility 
and cost studies. 

Professor McCloskey, Mr. Bhatt, Mr. Sijpkes 


301-412B DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION vil 
6(2-10-6). (Prerequisite: 301-405A) A study of : 
exceptional problems of architectural design in 


terms of community needs but always involving spe- 
cific environmental modifications of an actual place 
to achieve some physical or social betterment. 
Staff 


301-413A,B DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION VIII 
7(2-12-7). (Prerequisite: 301-406B or 301-410B.) A 
study of complex environmental problems involving 
conflicting requirements, severe restraints, optimi- 
zation, adaptability to growth and change, and the 
integration of building systems. Development of sys- 
tematic design methods leading to a comprehensive 
environmental form. 

Professors Anderson, Bland & Visitors 


301-428A SUMMER PROJECT II 1(0-0-3). (Prere- 
quisite: 301-304B.) See course 301-327F. 
Staff 


301-429A SUMMER PROJECT Ill 1(0-0-3). (Prere- 
quisites: 301-406B or 301-410B.) See course 301- 
327F 
Staff 


301-430A SKETCHING SCHOOL II 1(0-0-3). (Pre- 
requisite: 301-324F.) Students are required to 
include Sketching School Il in the B.Arch. program 
Professor Wilson & Mr. Tondino 


301-435A,B URBAN PLANNING | 2(2-2-2). (Prere- 
quisite: 301-406B or 301-410B.) Theory and prac- 
tice. An examination of different basic approaches 
to urban planning with examples. 

Professor Wolfe 


301-436A,B URBAN PLANNING II 2(2-2-2). (Pre- 
requisite: 301-435A.) Theory and practice seminar 
Detailed analysis of selected examples of the urban 
planning process, recent and from the past. Each 
student will be expected to prepare and present a 
case study 

Professor Farley 


301-446B MECHANICAL SERVICES IN BUILD- 
ING 2(2-2-2). (Prerequisite: 301-304B.) Problems 
encountered in providing mechanical services in 
buildings. Physiological and environmental aspects 
of heat, ventilation and air conditions, estimation of 
heating and cooling loads and selection and specifi- 
cation of equipment. Sprinkler Systems and plumb- 
ing. Construction problems produced by installation 
of this equipment 

Mr. Levine 


301-447A ELECTRICAL SERVICES 2(2-2-2). 
(Prerequisite: 301-304B.) Production, measurement 
and control of light; design of lighting systems; elec- 
trical distribution in residential and commercial 
buildings; Canadian Electrical Code. 

Mr. Mendel 


301-448B ENVIRONMENTAL ACOUSTICS 
2(2-2-2).. (Prerequisite: 301-304B.) Significance of 
acoustics in architectural design, and in environ- 
mental control of buildings. Acoustical requirements 
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in the design of auditoria such as theatres, lecture 
halls, opera houses, concert halls, churches, motion 
picture theatres, studios, etc. Principles of noise and 
vibration control, sound insulating in building con- 
struction. Control! of mechanical noises and vibra- 
tions. Practical noise control in various types of 
buildings. 

Mr. Doelle 


301-4494 PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 2(2-2-2). 
(Prerequisite: 301-406B or 301-410B) The archi- 
tect's relationship to his client; responsibility; busi- 
ness conduct; supervision; arbitration; issuing of 
certificates; competitions; standard forms of con- 
tracts; payment; liens; servitudes; public health; 
building regulations; fees. 

Mr. LeMoyne 


301-450B SPECIFICATIONS 2(2-2-2). (Prerequi- 
site; 301-406B or. 301-410B.) Principles of writing 
architectural specifications; discussicn of actual 
specifications; essays on common buiding materi- 
als and construction practices; practice in specify- 
ing for common trades. 

Mr. Bourke 


301-461B FREEHAND DRAWING AND SKETCH- 
ING 1(0-3-0)9 (Prerequisite: 301-324F.) Drawing 
and sketching in pencil, charcoal and other media 
both in the studio and out-of-doors. 

Mr. Tondino 


301-480A SEMINAR ON ARCHITECTURAL 
JUDGEMENT 2(2-0-4). (Prerequisite: 301-304B*.) 
The investigation, by means of analocies with the 
judicial process in Law, of the criteria of architec- 
tural judgement. 

Professor Collins 


301-481A,B SEMINAR ON ARCHITECTURAL 
THEORY IN THE 20TH CENTURY 2(2-0-4). (Pre- 
requisite: 301-304B) Analysis and evaluation of sig- 
nificant 20th century projects with reference to con- 
temporary architectural theories. 

Professor Zuk. 


301-482B SEMINAR ON LEGAL ASPECTS OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL 2(2-0-4). (Prere- 
quisite: 301-480A.) A survey of those aspects of 
Canadian law which can protect or beneficially 
modify the environment in the interests of the com- 
munity. Maximum of 12 students with preference 
given to students in architecture. 

Professor Collins 


301-484B CIVIC DESIGN 2(2-2-2). (Prerequisite: 
301-304B.) The elements of form in buildings and 
their siting design in the urban setting. 

Professor Drummond 


5.3 DEPARTMENT OF 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
Chairman 
W.J.M. Douglas, B.Sc.(Qu.), M.S.E., Ph.D. 
(Mich.) 
Professors 
J.M. Dealy, B.S.(Kansas), M.S.E., Ph.D.(Mich.), 
Eng. 
M.R. Kamal, B.S.(Ill.), M.S., Ph.D.(Carnegie-Mel- 
lon), Eng. 


M.E. Weber, B.S.E.(Prin.), Sc.D.(M.I.T.) 


Associate Professors 

T.J. Boyle, B.S., M.S. Sc.D.(M.1.T.) 

J.-M. Charrier, Dipl. Ing., E.N.S.A.M.(Paris), M.S., 
Ph.D.(Akron), Eng. 

O.M. Fuller, B.Ch.E., Ph.D. (Georgia Inst. Tech.) 

J.R. Grace, B.E.Sc. (W.Ont.), Ph.D.(Cantab.), 
Eng. 

J.H. Vera, B.Mat. (Chile), Ing.Quim. (U.T.E.), M.S. 
(Berkeley), Dr. Ing. (Santa Maria) 


Assistant Professors 
A.S. Mujumdar, B.Ch.E. (Bombay), M.Eng., Ph.D. 
(McG.) 
RJ. Munz, B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc.(W'loo), Ph.D.(McG.) 
B. Volesky, M.Sc.(Czech. Tech. Univ), 
Ph.D.(W.Ont.) 


Associate Members 

H.I. Bolker, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Qu.), Ph.D. (Yale) 

J. Brunet, B.Sc.A.(Montr.), M.S., Ph.D. (Florida) 

WH. Gauvin, B.Eng., M.Eng., Ph.D.(McG.), Eng. 
HL. Goldsmith (Experimental Medicine), B.Sc., 
MA. (Oxon.), Ph.D.(McG.) 

J.L. Neal (Paediatrics), M.S. (Yale), Ph.D.(McG.) 


_ Special Lecturers 
-_M. Avedesian, N.E. Cooke, R.H. Crotogino, A. 
Rudzinski, A.R.P. van Heiningen, G. Wedlake, N. 


Wiseman 


The central purpose of engineering is to pursue 
solutions to technological problems in order to sat- 
isfy the needs and desires of society. Chemical 
engineers are trained to solve the kinds of problems 
that are typically found in the “chemical process 
industries”, which include the chemical manufactur- 
ing, plastics, pulp and paper, petroleum refining, 
and paint industries as well as substantial portions 
_ of the food processing, textile, nuclear energy, and 
pharmaceutical industries. The technological prob- 

lems and opportunities in these industries are often 
closely linked to social and economic questions. For 


often deal with these questions wnen they are work- 
ing in management, pollution abatement, product 
development, marketing and equipment design. 

The chemical engineering curriculum begins with 
a study of those aspects of chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics that are basic to a quantitative under- 
standing of the process industries. Courses on the 
technical operations and economics of the process 
industries are added to this foundation. The core 
curriculum concludes with a course on cases from 
engineering practice and process design courses 
taught by practicing design engineers. Several 
courses are given in a modular, student-paced 
format that has proved to be both effective and pop- 
ular with students. Problem-solving, experimenting, 
planning, and communicating skills are emphasized 
in courses distributed through the core curriculum. 

By means of elective courses, students can also 
obtain breadth or depth in bodies of knowledge that 
are not taught in chemical engineering courses. 
Management, chemistry, metallurgical engineering, 
mechanical engineering, computer science, and the 
social sciences are popular choices among today’s 
students. Chemical engineering can form a useful 
part of a larger educational program that continues 
with studies in business administration, law, and 
medicine. The versatility of chemical engineering 
graduates is a strength that is much appreciated by 
employers in industry and government. 


ACADEMIC PROGRAM 


The chemical engineering program comprises 94 
credits as outlined below. Students who have 
passed Chemistry 202 or 302 at the CEGEP level 
are exempt from course 180-212 or 234, respec- 
tively (Introductory Organic Chemistry | and 
Selected Topics in Organic Chemistry) but still must 
obtain 94 credits in total, i.e. the corresponding 
credits are transferred from required courses to free 
electives. 

Students must obtain a C grade or better in all 
core courses. For the Department of Chemical Engi- 
neering, core courses include all required courses 
(departmental and non-departmental) as well as 
restricted electives. A ‘‘D"' grade is satisfactory only 
for general elective courses. 

The required courses are listed below. Where @ 
course which is nearly equivalent is available else- 
where in the Faculty, students who received a yeh 
in a Chemical Engineering course may take the 
““equivalent” course the second time around. These 
“equivalent” courses are: 


ee 


Subject : Chem.Eng.Course Equivalent Course 
Fluid Mechanics 302-210B 305-330A,303-321B 
Thermodynamics | 302-221A 305-240A,306-212A 
Heat Transfer 302-311A 305-346A,B 

Process Control 302-455B 305-417A 


Where the number of credits for the equivalent course differs from the number in the department course, the differ- 2 
ence must be made up in general elective credits (i.e. the total program still includes a minimum of 94 credits). ch 
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CURRICULUM FOR THE B.ENG. DEGREE IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


REQUIRED COURSES COURSE CREDIT 
Non-Departmental Courses 
180-212A,B Introductory Organic Chemistry | 4 
180-233B Selected Topics in Physical Chemistry 3 
180-234A,B Selected Topics in Organic Chemistry 3 
189-261A,B Linear Algebra and Differential Equations | 3 
189-262A,B Linear Algebra and Differential Equations || 3 
189-263A,B Advanced Calculus 3 
189-264A,B Introduction to Boundary Value Problems 3 
300-310A,B Engineering Economy 3 
308-208A,B Computers in Engineering 2 oy 


Chemical Engineering Courses 


302-201A Chemical Process Principles | 4 

302-210A Fluid Mechanics 4 

302-221A Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics | 3 

302-222B Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics II 3 

302-291B Instrumental Measurements Laboratory 2 

302-311A Heat Transfer 4 

302-312B Mass Transfer 3 

302-351A Separation Processes 3 

302-360A Technical Paper | 1 

302-392A Chemical Engineering Laboratory | 4 

302-393B Chemical Engineering Laboratory || 3 

302-402B Chemical Process Principles |! 3 

302-423A Chemical Reaction Engineering 3 

302-453A Process Design 3 

302-454B Design Project 4 

302-455B Process Control 3 

302-462A Technical Paper II 1 51 
ELECTIVE COURSES 
Restricted Electives 
Course to be selected from those approved by the Department. (See guidelines below). 7 
General Electives 
Approximately three courses. (See guidelines below). 9 
Total 94 


For a student beginning in September, a typical 6 semester program leading to a B. Eng. in Chemical Engi- 
neering is shown below: 


Semester 1 Semester 2 
Credits Credits 
Lin.Alg. and Diff.Eq.| (189-261A) 3 Organic Chemistry | (180-2 12B) 4 
Advanced Calculus (189-263A) 3 Lin.Alg. and Diff.Eq.1| (189-262B) 3 
Chem. Proc. Princ.| (302-201A) 4 Fluid Mechanics (302-2 10B) 4 
Thermodynamics | (302-22 1A) 3 Thermodynamics II (302-222B) 3 
Computers (308-208A) _2__ Instrumental Meas. Lab. (302-29 1B) 
1D 1 
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Semester 3 Semester 4 
Heat Transfer (302-311A) 4 Chemistry (180-233B) 3 
Separation Processes (302-35 1A) 3 Mathematics (189-264B) 3 
Technical Paper (302-360A) 1 Mass Transfer (302-312B) 3 
Chem. Eng. Lab. | (302-392A) 4 Chem. Eng. Lab. II (302-393B) < 
Engineering Economy (300-3 10A) 3 Elective mst 
15 15 
Semester 5 Semester 6 
Selected Topics in Org.Chem. (180-234A Chem. Proc. Princs. II (302-402B) 
Design Project (302-454B) 


3 

4 

Process Design (302-455B) 3 
Technical Paper 7 


Electives 


( ) 
Chem. Reaction Eng. (302-423A) 
( ) 
( ) 


3 
3 
3 Process Control 
1 Electives 
6. 


Of the 16 credits of electives, at least 7 must be chosen from a list drawn up by the Department, as indicated below. 


Notes: 1) 301-455 can be taken in Term 4 if desired. 
2) Most students who begin in January require 7 semesters to graduate. 
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RESTRICTED ELECTIVES 


A minimum of 7 credits of the 94 credit total must be 
chosen from a list of Restricted Electives approved 
by the Department. The purpose of this requirement 
is to provide students with an area of specialization 
within the broad field of chemical engineering. Alter- 
natively, some students use the restricted electives 
to increase the breadth of their chemical engineer- 
ing training. 

The Restricted Elective Courses. currently ap- 
proved by the department are as follows: 


302-356A Computer Methods in Chemical 
: Engineering 
302-373A Introduction to Industrial Microbial 
Processes 
302-452B Particulate Systems 
302-471B Industrial Water Pollution Control 
302-472A Industrial Air Pollution Control 
302-481A Polymer Engineering 
302-483B Industrial Rheology 
302-486B Textile Technology 
-302-594B Fermentation Engineering 


Courses 481A, 483B, and 486B comprise a 
Polymeric Materials sequence. Additional courses 
in this area may be taken as general electives in the 
Chemistry department (e.g. 180-455B) or at the 
graduate level (302-682A, 302-783A). The depart- 
ment has considerable expertise in the polymer 
area. An agreement has recently been worked out 
with the Canadian Association of Textile Colourists 
and Chemists which is cooperating with course 
486B. 


Courses 373A, 483B and 594B make up a 
sequence in Food and Fermentation Proc- 
esses. Students interested in this area are 
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strongly advised to consider taking additional 
courses in this area as general electives, 
particularly those offered by the School of Food 
Science of the Faculty of Agriculture, the Faculty 
of Medicine and courses in biochemistry and 
microbiology (e.g. 362-442A, 377-200A, 376- 
413B, 336-320A, 336-321B, 336-322B). The food, 
beverages and pharmaceutical industries are 
large industries in the Montreal area and these 
courses help make our students attractive to 
employers in these areas. 


The third area in which there is a sequence of 
courses is Pollution Control. The department 
offers two courses in this area 302-471B and 302- 
472A, for the areas of water and air pollution con- 
trol, respectively. As some water pollution control 
problems are solved by microbial processes, 
course 302-3734 is in part relevant to the pollution 
control area. Likewise as the solution to pollution 
problems frequently involves removal of particulate 
matter from gaseous or liquid streams, the course 
302-452B is also relevant. Finally, a large number of 
additional courses in this area are listed elsewhere 
in this Announcement under the sections entitled 
Pollution Control and Environmental Studies. 


Note that many of the restricted electives will be 
offered only in alternate years. Students should 
therefore plan their electives as far ahead as possi- 
ble. With the approval of the instructor and faculty 
advisor, students may also take graduate courses 
as restricted electives. 


GENERAL ELECTIVES 


" The general elective requirement enables our stu- 


dents to increase the breadth or depth of their edu- 
cation. University level courses may be chosen In 
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any field. Particular attention is drawn to the follow- 
ing: 
1. Any credits, above 7 obtained from courses on 


the restricted elective list, count towards the 
general elective requirement. 


2. Three general elective courses are offered by 
the department. Course 302-370B. Models of 
Socio-Technical Systems, is part of the univer- 
sity-wide network of courses designated as the 
Environmental Studies Program. Courses 302- 
363A,B and 302-464A,B, Projects in Chemical 
Engineering, grew out of student initiatives. | n 
these two courses students propose and work, 
individually or in small groups, on projects of 
their own choosing. A faculty member willing to 
act as advisor must be found for each project, 
but students must take the initiative. Successful 
projects have treated such areas as work atti- 
tudes of engineers, pollution and safety regula- 
tions, fermentation process development and 
product recovery, unemployment, and teaching 
methods. 


3. The following outside areas should be looked 
at closely: 


a) French courses. 

b) Chemistry courses 

c) Management courses. 

d) Courses in other branches of engineering to 
broaden the technical base of the student. 

e) Courses in the arts and social sciences to 
broaden the social and cultural background 
and to develop communications skills. 

f) Faculty courses in engineering. 


4. The only restrictions on general electives are 
the following: 


a) A course must fit into the timetable without 
causing conflicts 

b) A course may not be elected if it is essen- 
tially a repetition of material already covered 
in the curriculum (e.g. a second introductory 
computing course) or if the student has 
already mastered the material (e.g. introduc- 
tory Spanish for a Spanish-speaking stu- 
dent) 


5. General electives count into the grade point 
averages like any other course. The only differ- 
ence in the way these courses are treated is 
that a ‘‘D"’ is sufficient to pass. 


CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


The curriculum committee is composed of three stu- 
dents, elected by their classes, and three staff 
members. This committee provides a forum for all 
matters involving undergraduate student/staff inter- 
actions. While the primary concern is with matters of 
curriculum and courses (their content, evaluation, 
marking, scheduling, teaching methods, etc.), the 
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committee has also taken up a number of other mat- 
ters in recent years, e.g. working space, facilities 
(equipment and libraries), plant tours. 


CANADIAN SOCIETY FOR CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


The Chemical Engineering Student Society has for 
many years been affiliated both with the CSChE 
(Canadian Society for Chemical Engineering) and 
with the AIChE (American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers). For a nominal fee of $3.00 per year, 
students receive “Chemistry in Canada’, a 
monthly publication, and the AIChE Student 
Members Bulletin as well as other privileges of 
student membership in the two societies. Locally, 
the student chapter also organizes a series of 
social, educational and sporting events. For 
example, recent events have included student- 
professor banquets and Christmas parties, 
dances, speakers, broomball games and joint 
meetings with the Montreal Section of the CSChE. 
The latter gives students a chance to mix with 
practicing chemical engineers. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


Certain bursaries and scholarships are open to stu- 
dents in the department. Students who are inter- 
ested in bursaries and scholarships should consult 
the Undergraduate Scholarships and Awards 
Announcement available from the Registrar's 
Office. Prof. Kamal should be consulted regarding 
specific scholarships and bursaries. 


COURSES OFFERED BY THE DEPARTMENT 


302-201A CHEMICAL PROCESS PRINCIPLES 1 
4(3-0-9). (Co-requisite: 189-261A) Solution of 
chemical engineering problems by the application 
of the laws of conservation of mass and energy. 
Applications in steady and transient processes. 
Self-paced, modular course. 

Professor Weber 


302-210B FLUID MECHANICS 4(3-1-8). (Co- 
requisite: 189-264B) Fluid properties; fluid statics; 
basic concepts and equations of fluid dynamics 
including the continuity and Navier-Stokes equa- 
tions, Bernoulli's equation and application to flow 
measuring devices; dimensionless groups and simi- 
litude; momentum theorems, pumps; two dimen- 
sional potential flow; drag and boundary layers; 
pipe flow; losses in valves and fittings. 

Dr. Avedesian 


302-221A CHEMICAL ENGINEERING THERMO- 
DYNAMICS 1 3(3-0-6). (Co-requisite 189-2634). 
Work and mechanical energy, first and second laws 
of thermodynamics, use of property charts and 
tables, relationships between thermodynamic prop- 
erties, mechanical energy balance, heat engines 
and refrigerators, use of equations of state, estima- 
tion of equilibrium properties, phase equilibrium ir 
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single component systems. Optional module on sta- 
tistical thermodynamics. Self-paced, modular sys- 
tem of instruction. 
Professor Dealy 


302-222B CHEMICAL ENGINEERING THERMO- 
DYNAMICS 11 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 302-22 1A.) 
Thermodynamics of mixtures, phase equilibrium in 
multicomponent systems, chemical reaction equilib- 
rium in homogeneous and heterogeneous systems. 
Dr. Wiseman, Mr. Wedlake 


302-2918 INSTRUMENTAL MEASUREMENTS 
LABORATORY 2(0-3-3). (Prerequisite: 302-22 1A*. 
Co-requisite:302-210B.) Techniques for measure- 
ment of properties of solids, liquids and gases; 
application of these techniques in practice; selec- 
tion of measurement techniques for engineering 
applications. 

Professor Munz 


302-311A HEAT TRANSFER 4(3-0-9). (Prere- 
quisites: 302-221A*, 302-210B*, 189-264A,B*.) 
Transport of heat by conduction; transport’ by con- 
vection in free and forced flows; transport by radia- 
tion. Mathematical formulation and solution of heat 
transfer problems. Design of heat transfer equip- 
ment. 

Professors Munz and Weber 


302-312B MASS TRANSFER 3(3-0-6). (Prerequi- 
sites: 302-311A*, 302-351A.) Transport of matter 
by diffusion. Transport by convection in free and 
forced flows. Design of mass transfer equipment: 
distillation columns, packed bed contactors, etc. 
Professor Douglas 


302-351A SEPARATION PROCESSES 3(3-0-6). 
(Prerequisites: 308-208A,B, 302-201A*, 302- 
222B*.) Analysis of separation processes using 
macroscopic material and energy balances; appli- 
cations to distillation and extraction; design of 
staged cascades; performance of real systems; 
selection of operating conditions and contacting 
equipment. 

Dr. Avedesian 


302-356A COMPUTER METHODS IN CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 3(2-0-7). Application of scientific 
computers in process design, chemical engineering 
analysis and research. Process simulation; struc- 
ture and design of general purpose programs; linear 
programming; numerical analysis. Batch and con- 
versational computer modes are used. (Alternate 
years, next given 1977-78) 

Professor Boyle 


302-360A TECHNICAL PAPER | 1(0-0-3). A tech- 
nical paper prepared according to instructions 
issued by the Department. 

Professor Boyle 


302-363A,B PROJECTS IN CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING | 2(1-0-5). (Prerequisite: 302-201A*.) 
Projects on social or technical aspects of chemical 
engineering practice. Students must suggest their 
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own projects to be approved and supervised by a 
member of the staff. ‘ 
Staff 


302-370B MODELS OF SOCIO-TECHNICAL SYS- 
TEMS 3(3-0-6). Introduction to the use of computer 
simulation for the study of social system behaviour. 
Expression of theories in computer simulation form. 
Interpretation of simulation results. Comparison 
between simulation models and mental models. 
World models developed at M.I.T. 

Professor Boyle 


302-373A INTRODUCTION TO INDUSTRIAL 
MICROBIAL PROCESSES 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 
180-212A,B.) Introduction to the fundamental princi- 
ples of the microbial world, cell structure and 
growth. Comparative study of the morphology, biol- 
ogy and relationships of algae, fungi, bacteria and 
viruses. Energy transformations. Survey of selected 
industrial microbial processes of importance in pro- 
ducing food, antibiotics, organic acids, polymers, 
etc. Microbial leaching. Ecological aspects and 
waste-water treatment. Single-cell protein synthe- 
sis. 


Professor Volesky 
302-392A CHEMICAL ENGINEERING LABORA- 
TORY | 4(2-3-7). (Prerequisite: 302-291B.) 


Planning, execution, and evaluation of experi- 
mental projects; design of experiments; interpreta- 
tion of experimental results; statistical analysis of 
experimental data; effective work in groups; 
selected laboratory exercises on chemical engi- 
neering topics. 

Professor Fuller and Staff 


302-393B CHEMICAL ENGINEERING LABORA- 
TORY Il 3(1-3-5). (Prerequisite: 302-392A*.) 
Guided practice in planning and executing experi- 
mental projects on chemical engineering topics. 
Professor Fuller and Staff 


302-402B CHEMICAL PROCESS PRINCIPLES II 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 302-201A, 180-250B*.) 
Applications of physical, organic and inorganic 
chemistry to case studies in chemical process con- 
texts. The cases chosen emphasize process and 
product development in the Canadian chemical 
industry. 

Professor Vera 


302-403A CHEMICAL PROCESS ECONOMICS 
3(3-0-6) (Prerequisites: 302-311A*, 302-35 1A*.) 
Quantitative analysis of economic problems relating 
to chemical processes. Evaluation of economic 
optima for operating plants. Methods of cost estima- 
tion ‘for new plants. Interest and investment costs; 
depreciation; alternative investments. 


Staff 
302-423A CHEMICAL REACTION ENGINEER- 
ING 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 302-201A, 180- 


250B*.) Application of kinetics of homogeneous 
chemical reactions in calculating reactor size, prod- 
uction rate, selectivity and yield; interaction between 
chemical reaction and heat transport; kinetics of 


heterogeneous catalysis; catalyst properties; mass 
and heat transfer in heterogeneous reactions; 
reactor size and production rate for heterogeneous 
reactions. 

Professor Fuller 


302-452B PARTICULATE SYSTEMS 3(3-0-6). 
(Prerequisites: 302-201A, 302-210B*.) Study of 
operations involving multiphase systems with one of 
the phases finely sub-divided as bubbles, drops or 
particles. Applications in evaporation, crystalliza- 
tion, fluidization etc. . (Alternate years, next given 
1978-79). 

Professor Grace 


302-453A PROCESS DESIGN 3(3-0-6). (Prerequi- 
Sites: 302-311A*, 302-312B*, 302-351A**.) Inte- 
gration of unit operations and chemical engineering 
science in the design of chemical plants. The evalu- 
ation of the optimum combination of the purchase 
price and operating costs is emphasized. 

Mr. Rudzinski 


302-454B DESIGN PROJECT 4(2-0-10). (Prere- 
quisite: 302-453A.) Process design brief will be pre- 
pared for an industrial system involving heat and 
mass transfer operations. The topic will be assigned 
to give sufficient scope for selecting design alterna- 
tives. 

Dr. Cooke & Mr. Rudzinski 


302-455B PROCESS CONTROL 3(3-0-6). (Prere- 
quisites: 302-311A*, 302-351A*.) Linear incre- 
mental models of processes; development and 
representation of control strategies; measurement 
and interpretation of transient response; controller 
tuning; feedforward and cascade control systems. 
Assignments use an_ instrumented process 
laboratory, analog, computer, and minicomputer 
control systems. 

Professor Boyle 


302-462A TECHNICAL PAPER II 1(0-0-3). (Prere- 
quisite: 302-360A.) A technical paper prepared 
according to instructions issued by the Department. 

Dr. Crotogino 


302-464A,B PROJECTS IN CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING I! 2(1-0-5). (Prerequisite: 302-363A,B.) 
Projects on social or technical aspects of chemical 
engineering practice. Students must suggest their 
own projects to be approved and supervised by a 
member of the staff. 

Staff 


302-471B INDUSTRIAL WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL. (Prerequisite: 302-210B) Water quality 
standards; water surveys; process design consider- 
ations; physical, chemical and biological treatment 
of aqueous effluents from industrial plants; case 
studies in the Canadian context. (Alternate years, 
next given 1977-78). 

Professor Volesky 


302-472A INDUSTRIAL AIR POLLUTION CON- 
TROL. (Prerequisite: 302-210B.) Air quality stand- 
_ards, air surveys, process design considerations, 
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dispersion theory and stack design; dust cleaning 
methods, design of scrubbers, case studies in the 
Canadian context. (Alternate years, next given 
1978-79). 

Dr. Cooke 


302-481A POLYMER ENGINEERING 3(3-0-6). 
(Prerequisites: 302-210B, 180-212A,B.) The appli- 
cation of engineering fundamentals to the prepara- 
tion and processing of polymers. Classification and 
characterization of polymers, reaction media and 
kinetics of polymerization, reactor design, mechani- 
cal behaviour of polymers, visco-elasticity and 
rheology, processing techniques; extrusion, mold- 
ing, etc. 

Professor Kamal 


302-483B INDUSTRIAL RHEOLOGY 2(1-1-4). 
(Prerequisites: 302-210B or equivalent.) An intro- 
duction to the basis of mechanical testing of viscous 
liquids and pastes in the process industries. Topics 
include: fundamentals of rheology; classification of 
material responses; instrumentation for rheological 
measurements; applications to the petroleum, plas- 
tics, food processing and pharmaceuticals indus- 
tries. (Alternate years, next given 1977-78). 
Professor Dealy 


302-486B TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY 3(3-0-6). 
(Prerequiste: 302-210B or equivalent.) Application 
of engineering principles to the following topics: 
chemical constitution and properties of fibre-form- 
ing polymers, theories of fibre structure; relations 
between molecular structure and properties of natu- 
ral and man-made fibres; staple and filament yarns; 
blending of fibres; effect of operating variables on 
yarn properties; weaving and knitting technology; 
finishing of fibres, textile testing. 

Staff 


302-494A,B,F RESEARCH PROJECT AND SEMI- 
NAR 3(1-6-2). (Prerequisite: 302-3938.) Independ- 
ent study and experimental work on a topic chosen 
by consultation between the student and the Depart- 
mental staff. 

Staff 


302-495A,B,F RESEARCH PROJECT AND SEMI- 
NAR 4(1-9-2). (Prerequisite: 302-494A.) Independ- 
ent study and experimental work on a topic chosen 
by consultation between the students and the 
Departmental staff. 

Staff 


302-594B FOOD AND FERMENTATION ENGI- 
NEERING 3(3-0-6) (Prerequisite: 302-373A or 
equivalent.) Engineering aspects of biochemical 
and microbial processes, selected unit operations 
of food processing. Agitation and aeration, related 
mass transfer, design and scale-up of fermentation 
equipment. Enzyme technology, sterilization tech- 
niques, separation processes. Contemporary, food 
and fermentation technology. Instrumentation. 
Professor Volesky 
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5.4 DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL 
Ke ENGINEERING AND 
APPLIED MECHANICS 


Chairman 
R.G. Redwood, B. Sc. (Eng.) (Bristol), M.A.Sc 
(Tor.), Ph.D. (Bristol), Eng. 


Professors 
P.J. Harris, B.Sc.(Man.), M.Eng., Ph.D 
(McG.),Eng. 
B. Stafford Smith, B.Sc. (Manchester), Ph.D. 
(Bristol) D.Sc.(Southampton). 
RN. Yong, B.A.(Wash. & Jeff.), B.S.C.E.(M.I.T.), 
M.S.C.E.(Purdue), M.Eng., Ph.D.(McG.), Eng. 


Associate Professors 

V.H. Chu, B.S.Eng.(Taiwan), M.A.Sc.  (Tor.), 
Ph.D.(M.1.T;), Eng. 

R.G. Cox, B.A., Ph.D. (Cantab.), Eng. 

R.D. Japp, B.Eng.,.M.Eng., Ph.D.(McG.) Eng. 

M.S. Mirza, B.Eng.(Karachi), M.Eng., Ph.D. 
(McG.), Eng. 

J.C. Osler, B.Eng.(McG.), S.M.(Harv.), Eng. 

A. Pakalnins, D.Eng.Sc.(Latvia), Eng. 

S.B. Savage, B.Eng.(McG.), M.Sc.(Cal.Tech.), 
Ph.D.(McG.) 

D.A. Selby, B.Eng., M.Eng.(McG.), Eng. 

C.J. Turkstra, B.Sc.(Qu.), M.S.(lIL), Ph.D.(Wat.), 
Eng. 


Assistant Professors 

- F.L. Hart, B.S.E., M.S., Ph.D.(Conn.) 
D. Mitchell, B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D.(Tor.), P.Eng. 
D. Panagiotakopoulos, B.E.(C.C.N.Y.). 
_ Ph.D.(Cornell) 

GR. Thomas, B.Sc.(Imp.Coll.), M.E. Ph.D. 

— (Cornell) 


isitil 1g Assistant Professors 


SK. Gupta, B.Sc.(Eng.)_ (Ranchi), M.Eng. 


toorkee), Ph.D.(Waterloo) 
Shrivastava, B.Sc.(Eng.) (Vikram), M.C.E. 
(Delaware), Eng. Sc.D. (Columbia) 


ssociate Member 


_ G_. Cavadias, B.Eng. (Athens), M.Sc.(McG.), Fac- - 


ty of Management. 


ial Lecturers and Part-Time Staff 
reand, J.L. deStein, N.W.E. Lee, 
J. Lindsay, L.A. Rivard 


Civil Engineering can be defined as that bran 
engineering which deals with systems. of 
structed facilities. Responsibilities of Civil Engineers 
thus include the planning, development, and con-— 
struction of transportation systems, urban services, 
resource development projects, waterways, and 
structures varying from skyscrapers to rocket vehi- 
cles. Applied mechanics refers to branches of sci- 
ence and analysis upon which the practice of civil 
engineering is based. ’ 


As with all other branches of engineering, rapidly 
expanding knowledge in science and mathematics 
coupled with the development of computers has led 
to great changes in the practice of civil engineering. 
The curriculum of this Department fully reflects 
these changes, and the foundation provided will 
enable graduates to cope with further changes in 
the future. 


The required courses ensure a sound scientific 
and analytical basis for professional studies through 
courses in mechanics, solid mechanics, fluid 
mechanics, soil mechanics, structural analysis, sys- 
tems analysis and mathematics. Fundamental con- 
cepts are applied to various fields of practice in 
both required and elective courses. 


By a suitable choice of elective courses, a student 
can attain advanced levels of technical knowledge 
in particular specialized areas. After completing 
such a program he will then be well prepared forea 
professional career or for graduate studies at any 
prominent university in North America or abroad. In 
professional practice the civil engineer may be con- 
cerned with detailed design, or with planning and 
project management, both requiring the technical 
understanding provided by his engineering studies; 
he may be concerned with projects varying in size 
from those costing multi-millions of dollars to small 
schemes costing several thousands of dollars. Div- 
erse professional careers may be followed in either 
the private or public sectors. 


Alternatively, a student can elect to develop his 
interests in a more general way by combining 
courses within the department with courses from 
other departments or faculties. Such a general pro- 
gram of studies in civil engineering has proven to be 
an excellent basis for careers in urban government 
and business management. 
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CURRICULUM FOR THE B.ENG. DEGREE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING AND 
APPLIED MECHANICS 


REQUIRED COURSES COURSE CREDIT 
Non-Departmental Subjects 


186-221A General Geology 3 

189-261A,B inear Algebra and Differential Equations | 3 

inear Algebra and Differential Equations || 3 

Advanced Calculus 3 

ntroduction to Boundary Value Problems 3 

Engineering Economy 3 

Graphics 2 

Computers in Engineering 2 

And one of 

304-281B Electric Power 3 

306-212A =ngineering Thermodynamics 25 


Civil Engineering Subjects 

303-201B Structural Materials 

. Probabilistic Systems 

Technical Reporting 
Mechanics | 
Mechanics || 
Solid Mechanics 
Deterministic Systems 
Surveying 
Technical Papers 


Sanitary Engineering 
Soil Mechanics 
Structural Analysis 


sportation Engineering 

Fluid Mechanics and Hydraulics | 
Fluid Mechanics and Hydraulics II 
Foundations 
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Project 


ELECTIVE COURSES 
Technical Electives 


Approximately 5 
ment, or from other suit 


3 to be selected from those listed below offered by the Depart- 


or undergraduate courses 


> gradi 


Transportation Economics 


Municipal Systems 


Stream Pollution and Control 
Hydrology 


ymetronics 

grammetry and Interpretation 
ngineering 

uction Project Management 


Soil Behaviour 

Highway and Airport Design 
Structural Analysis II 
Structural Mect 
Design in Metals 

Design in Concrete 
Experimental Stress Analysis 


Research Project 
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General Electives 
Two courses 5 


Total 100 
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COURSES OFFERED BY THE DEPARTMENT 


303-2018 STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 2(2-2-2). 
Study of structural materials from the point of view 
of microscopic phenomena and the relationship to 
mechanical behaviour. Study of metals, concrete 
and polymeric materials. 

Professor Japp 


303-202A PROBABILISTIC SYSTEMS 3(3-1-5). 
An introduction to probability, statistics and 
decision theory with applications to Civil Engi- 
neering design. Descriptive statistics, common 
probabilistic models, principles of parameter 
estimation,elementary bayesian analysis. 
Professor Shrivastava 


303-203A TECHNICAL REPORTING 1(1-0-2). 
Students will be encouraged to communicate 
ideas and factual data, either verbally, visually or 
in writing, relating to various situations encoun- 
tered in engineering practice. Formal assignments 
will be limited to four short written submissions, 
including one group assignment, while the 
remainder of the course will emphasize active 
participation in class. 

Professors Osler and Thomas 


303-205A,B MECHANICS | 4(4-2-6). Systems 
of forces and couples, resultants, equilibrium. 
Frames and beams, reactions, shear forces, 
bending moments. Centroids, centre of gravity, 
distributed forces, moment of inertia. Friction, 
limiting equilibrium, screws, belts. Kinematics and 
kinetics of particles and systems, coordinates, 
mass-acceleration, work-energy, impulse-momen- 
tum. Orbital motion of particles. 

Professors Japp, Selby & Shrivastava 


303-206B MECHANICS II 3(3-2-4). (Prerequisite: 
303-205A,B: 189-261A,B. Co-requisite: 189- 
263A,B.) Particle kinematics, moving coordinate 
systems, rigid body kinematics, moments of 
inertia. Rigid body kinetics, mass-acceleration, 
work-energy, impulse momentum. Euler's equa- 
tions. Lagrange’s equations, Hamilton's principle, 
vibrations of single degree of freedom systems. 
Professor Cox 


303-207A,B SOLID MECHANICS 4(3-2-7). Tt 
(Prerequisite:. 303-205A,B*, 308-208A,B**.) 
Stress-strain relationships; elastic and inelastic 
behaviour; performance criteria. Elementary and 
compound stress states, Mohr’s circle. Shear 
strains, torsion. Bending and shear stresses in 
flexural members. Deflections of beams. Statisti- 
cally indeterminate systems under flexural and 
axial loads. Columns. Dynamic loading. 

t Two-hour laboratory periods and problem 
periods, alternate weeks. : 

Professors Savage, Stafford Smith, 
Thomas & Staff 


303-208B DETERMINISTIC SYSTEMS 3(3-1-5). 
(Prerequisite: 189-261A,B**.) Introduction to the 
systems approach and optimisation techniques; 
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applications of linear programming; critical path 
scheduling; marginal and sensitivity analysis; 
evaluation of projects and choosing among 
alternatives; integration of technological and social 
aspects in engineering projects. 
Professor Panagiotakopoulos 


303-209B SURVEYING 3(2-3-4). (Prerequisite: 
308-208A,B**.) The construction and use of 
modern survey instruments; transit, level, etc.; 
linear and angular measurements and _ errors; 
types and magnitudes; probability; significant 
figures; units of measurements; simple circular 
curve; theory and use of the Polar Planimeter; 
engineering and architectural applications of 
surveying measurements. A field school must be 
attended after completion of the lecture course. 
Professor Selby and Mr. Lindsay 


303-220F TECHNICAL PAPERS 1(0-0-3). Two 
technical papers are to be presented, one in the 
U2 year and one jn U3. These are normally 
prepared during the summer months, and are to 
be on a technical topic, related, if possible, to the 
student's summer employment. Detailed instruc- 
tions are provided in the spring, and papers may 
be submitted either in early September or early 
January. Registration in this course should be in 
the semester in which the second paper is 
submitted. 


303-281A ANALYTICAL MECHANICS 3(3-1-5). 
(Corequisites: 189-261 and 189-263.) Kinematics 
of particles, dynamics of particles, Newton's laws 
of motion. Work, conservative forces, potential 
energy, principle of virtual work. General three 
dimensional and constrained motion of particles. 
Relative motion and general moving frames of 
reference, d’Alembert’s principle. — Angular 
momentum of particles, central force fields and 
orbits. Dynamics of a system of particles, kinetic 
energy and angular momentum, collisions and 
impulse bodies of variable mass. General motion 
of rigid bodies; moments and products of inertia, 
principal axes, angular momentum and_ kinetic 
energy of rigid bodies, gyroscopic precession. 
Generalized coordinates and forces, Lagrange’s 
equations, Hamilton's principle and Hamilton's 
equations. 

Professors Cox and Mitchell 


303-282B VIBRATIONS AND WAVES 3(3-0-6). 
(Prerequisite: 303-281A; Corequisite: 189-264B.) 
Vibrations of mechanical and electrical systems of 
single and multiple degrees of freedom, normal 
modes and normal co-ordinates. Standing waves 
of stretched strings, Fourier series. Standing 
waves on circular and rectangular membranes. 
Forced vibrations and resonance. Progressive 
waves on continuous strings and electrical 
transmission lines. Phase and group velocities, 
energy and momentum transport. Modulations, 
pulses and wave packets, Fourier integral. 
Reflection and transmission of waves, impedance 


concepts, selective wave transmission. Electro- 
" Magnetic waves and polarization. Interference and 

diffraction. 

Professor Chu 


303-283B STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 4(3-3-6). 
(Prerequisite: 303-205A,B*.) Structural behaviour, 
trusses, statically determinate beams, frames, and 
arches; moments of inertia, stress, strain, 
properties of materials; bending and shearing 
stresses; torsion; fixed and continuous beams; 
reinforced concrete beams; columns; combined 
stresses; Mohr’s circle. 

Professor Selby 


303-287B DYNAMICS 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 
303-281A; Corequisites: 189-267, 189-269.) Free, 
forced and damped vibrations of single and 
multiple degree of freedom linear systems 
Nonlinear vibrations and stability, phase plane and 
singular points, subharmonic response, limit cycle. 
Derivation of wave equation for various systems 
by Hamilton's principle, reflection and transmis- 
sion, damping of waves, dispersion, formation of 
discontinuities. Theory of elasticity, stress and 
strain tensors, equations of motion, elastic surface 
waves 

Professor Cox 


303-289A BUILDING MATERIALS 2(2-2-2). 
Microscopic and macroscopic considerations of 
metals, Portland cement, concrete and polymers 
at an introductory level. 

Dr. Sethi 


303-290A,B MECHANICS | 4(4-1-7). Introduction 
to Mechanics. Fundamental quantities. Conserva- 
tion of mass. Kinematics, momentum and force; 
conservation of momentum; Newton's Laws; 
concepts of force and impulse; angular 
momentum and its conservation; central force 
motion; various classes of forces (electrostatic, 
friction, gravity, etc.) and pseudo-forces; relative 
motion. Energy: kinetic, potential and other 
mechanical forms; work. Static equilibrium; statics, 
electrostatics, hydrostatics and _ elastostatics. 
Centre of mass and moment of inertia. Rigid-body 
dynamics. Connection of mechanics with other 
branches of engineering 

Professor Lee 


303-291A,B MECHANICS Il 3(3-1-5). (Prerequi- 
site: 303-290A.) Classification of mechanics. Co- 
ordinate systems and relative motion. Degrees of 
freedom, generalized coordinates and constraints. 
Newtonian, Lagrangian and Hamiltonian formula- 
tions of mechanics. Solution of equations of 
motion for simple systems. Rigid-body dynamics; 
Euler's equations. Energy methods; stability and 
the phase plane. Transition from discrete to 
continuous, deformable systems. Wave propaga- 
tion. 

Professor Paidoussis 


GINEERING AND APPLIED MECHANICS 


303-293B MECHANICS Il HONOURS 3(3-1-5). 
(Prerequisite: 303-290A.) Same topics as covered 
in Mechanics Il, but in a manner and with the 
stress appropriate for honours students. 
Professor Paidoussis 


303-310B SANITARY ENGINEERING 3(3-3-3). 
Introduction to the fundamental principles of 
municipal water supply and wastewater disposal: 
transportation, storage, pumping, characteristics, 
and examination of water and wastewater: 
physical, chemical and biological operations and 
processes of water and wastewater treatment 
systems. 

Professor Hart 


303-312B SOIL MECHANICS 4(3-3-6). (Prerequi- 
site: 303-207A,B*.; Co-requisite: 186-221A.) Soil 
properties and characteristics of soils, foundation 
types, soil behaviour, classification, yield and 
failure, general considerations of Stability. 
Professor Yong 


303-313A STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS | 3(3-1-5). 
(Prerequisite: 303-207A,B.) Virtual work and 
energy methods; statically indeterminate systems, 
continuous beams and frames; slope deflection 
and moment distribution methods; influence lines; 
matrix methods; elementary plastic analysis. 
Professor Turkstra 


303-314A STRUCTURAL DESIGN | 3(3-1-5). 
(Prerequisite: 303-207A,B*.) Design in steel and 
timber. Properties of structural steels, classifica- 
tion and behaviour of steel structures. Allowable 
stress and plastic design. Members in axial 
tension and compression; flexure, with and 
without lateral support; reinforced beams, unstif- 
fened plate girders. Introduction to beam-columns. 
Connections. Truss design. Fabrication and 
erection. Properties of timber, timber beams, 
columns and connections. 

Professor Selby 


303-315B STRUCTURAL DESIGN I! 3(3-1-5). 
(Prerequisite: 303-207A,B*.) A study of the 
physical properties and characteristics of 
concrete; the design process: the mechanics of 
reinforced concrete in bending; shear and 
diagonal tension; bond and anchorage; structural 
systems; continuous beams and slabs; columns 
under axial load. 

Professor Mirza 


303-3198 TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING 
3(3-1-5). Prerequisites; 303-202A, 303-208B, “ 
308-208A,B.) Operating characteristics _ of 
highway, guided-ground, air,: water-borne, and 
pipeline transport modes; land use/transportation 
interaction; travel demand analysis; transportation 
planning methodology; analysis of transportation 
alternatives; highway design; human factors and 
Safety in highway transportation; location, plan- 
ning, and design of airports. 

Professor Gupta 
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303-321A FLUID MECHANICS AND HYDRAU- 
LICS | 3(2-3-4). (Prerequisite: 303-205A,B; Co- 
requisite: 189-264A,B.) Fluid statics, kinematics of 
flow, conservation-equations, control volume, 
dimensional analysis and similitude, hydraulic 
machinery steady flow in pipes, steady open 
channel flow. 

Professor Savage 


303-322B FLUID MECHANICS AND HYDRAU- 
LICS II 3(2-3-4). (Prerequisite: 303-321A.) Open 
channel transitions and controls, hydraulic struc- 
tures, ideal fluid flow theory, boundary layers, 
surface waves, coastal hydraulics, hydraulic 
transients, water hammer, surge tanks. 

Professor Chu 


303-384A SOIL MECHANICS AND FOUNDA- 
TIONS 2(2-3-1). (Prerequisites: 303-283B* or 
303-207A,B*.) Nature of soils, identification and 
classification. Physical properties of soils, permea- 
bility, compressibility, shear strength, principle of 
effective stresses, stress strain behaviour. 
Seepage, frost action. Field exploration of soil 
conditions. Foundations, shallow and deep. Earth 
pressures and retaining structures, stability of 
earth masses. 

Professor Japp 


303-385A STRUCTURAL STEEL DESIGN 
2(2-2-2). (Prerequisite: 303-283B; Co-requisite: 
303-289A.) A study of the characteristics of 
structural steel frames in building construction. 
Included is the detailed design of axially loaded 
members, trusses, beams and girders, and the 
overall framing of buildings. Also a consideration 
of structural loads, code requirements and design 
procedures. In addition the principles of structural 
timber design are studied. 

Professor Turkstra 


303-388B REINFORCED CONCRETE DESIGN 
2(2-2-2). (Prerequisite: 303-283B; Co-requisite: 
303-289A.) A study of elementary reinforced 
concrete building systems including a considera- 
tion of their characteristics. Also the working 
stress design of simple and continuous span 
‘beams, and the design of columns. An introduc- 
tion to ultimate strength designs is also given. 
Professor Mitchell 


303-4168 TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS 
2(2-1-3). (Prerequisites: 303-202A*, 303-208B".) 
Transportation economics. Treatment of highway 
and other transportation problems, drawing from 
statistical and probabilistic analysis as well as from 
economics. 


303-417A FOUNDATIONS 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 
303-3 12B*.) Site investigation, engineering proper- 
ties of soils for design. Plastic equilibrium, bearing 
capacity theory. Design of footing and rafts, differ- 
ential settlement, coefficient of subgrade reaction. 
Earth pressures, design of retaining walls and bulk 
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i 
heads. Piles, soil-structure interaction, estimate 
the bearing capacity of single piles, group action. 
Professor Osler ; 


303-418A,B PROJECT 3(0-4-5). (Prerequisite: 
Completion of an approved set of required and tech- 
nical elective courses.) The project consists of a 
study or design topic in any of the branches of Civil 
Engineering. The project may be analytical or expe- 
rimental, and may combine various branches in the 
discipline. The topic can be chosen in consultation 
with a staff member, whose approval is necessary. 
Guidance will be provided by Department staff and 
by practising engineers. The project is normally car- 
ried out in a student's last semester. 

Professors Chu, Hart, and Staff 


303-430A MUNICIPAL SYSTEMS 3(3-2-4). (Prere- 
quisite: 303-310B.) Design construction and eco- 
nomics of water supply and wastewater disposal 
systems, including process and control engineer- 
ing, and industrial waste disposal. 

Professor Pakalnins 


303-431A STREAM POLLUTION AND CONTROL 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 303-310B**.) Sources and 
types of pollution; effects of pollution; thermal pollu- 
tion; oil pollution; pollution from farmland; eutrophi- 
cation; stream self-purification; pollution surveys 
and water quality standards. 

Professor Hart 


303-432B HYDROLOGY 3(3-2-4). (Prerequisites: 
303-202A, 303-208B**.) Physical background to 
hydrology; climate variations; water balance, seep- 
age and groundwater, evapo-transpiration, runoff; 
methods of collecting data and statistical treatment. 
Elements of flood routing; reservoir design. 
Professor Gupta 


303-433B URBAN PLANNING 2(2-2-2). (Prerequi- 
site: 308-208A,B*.) City in history; master plans of 
land use and communications; traffic and transpor- 
tation systems; planning and design of residential 
subdivisions. 

Professor Pakalnins 


303-435A GEOMETRONICS 2(2-3-1). (Prerequi- 
site: 303-209B.) Surveys for engineering projects; 
altimetry — trigonometric and barometric; under- 
ground surveys; hydrographic surveying — bathy- 
metry; discharge of streams, electronic radio 
location; electronic distance measuring - tellurom- 
eter — geodimeter - use of the laser — airborne 
profile recording; elements of geodetic surveying; 
simple cartography. 


303-4398 PHOTOGRAMMETRY AND INTER- 
PRETATION 3(3-3-3). (Prerequisite: 303-2098.) 
Construction of planimetric and topographic maps, 
determination of space position of objects from pho- 
tographs; preparation of composite pictures of the 
ground; aerial cameras and equipment. Vertical 
aerial photographs are used to evaluate, analyse, 
classify and interpret images of objects seen on the 


photographs; laboratory use of stereoscopes and a 
Multiplex projector, and field visits, are included. 
Professor Arcand and Mr. Lee 


303-440A TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 3(3-2-4). 
(Prerequisite: 303-319B*.) Driver, vehicle and 
traffic flow characteristics; origin-destination stud- 
ies, traffic studies and analysis, accident studies, 
queueing theory applications, gap acceptance, sim- 
ulation, highway capacity, traffic regulations and 
control measures, intersection control. 


303-445A CONSTRUCTION PROJECT 
MANAGEMENT  3(3-2-4). (Prerequisites: 303- 
202A, 303-208B, 303-314A or 303-315B.) 
Planning, operation, and control construction 
projects using systems analysis methods, 
economics, modern management techniques, and 
Statistical analysis; linear graph modeling, PERT, 
precedence networks; scheduling of operations, 
manpower, and equipment, resource levelling; 
progress monitoring and reporting; the rate of 
work method; time-cost trade-offs; cost estima- 
tion; evaluation of contract bidding; risk analysis; 
methods improvement in construction manage- 
ment. 

Professor Panagiotakopoulos 


303-450A SOIL BEHAVIOUR 3(3-0-6). (Prerequi- 
site: 303-312B.) Soil-water interaction in relation to 
soil properties, environmental considerations, vol- 
ume changes, infiltration and diffusion. Soil freez- 
ing, soil strength parameters, time-deformation 
characteristics, stability and yield. 

Professor Yong 


303-451B HIGHWAY AND AIRPORT DESIGN 
2(2-2-2). (Prerequisite: 303-312B*.) Design and 
construction of subgrades; fill selection,. compac- 
tion, compaction control, soil stabilization, frost 
action. Stability of cuts and embankments. Design 
of rigid and flexible pavements and bases, stresses 
in layered systems, evaluation of design parame- 
ters, current methods of design, evaluation and 
strengthening of existing pavements. 

Professor Osler 


303-460A STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS II 3(3-2-4). 
(Prerequisite: 303-313A.) Computer structural anal- 
ysis, direct stiffness applied to two and three dimen- 
sional frames and trusses, matrix force method, 
nonlinear problems, cables and arches, approxi- 
mate analyses, energy methods, buckling of trusses 
and frames, dynamic analysis of frames 

Professor Thomas 


303-461B STRUCTURAL MECHANICS 3(3-2-4). 
(Prerequisite: 303-207A,B.) Transformation of 
stress and strain in three dimensions, basic equa- 
tions of elasticity, stress concentrations, theories of 
failure, unsymmetrical bending of beams, shear 
centres, torsion of structural sections, elementary 
analysis of plates and shells. 

Professor Harris 
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303-462A DESIGN IN METALS 3(3-3-3). (Prere- 
quisites: 303-313A, 303-314A.) A study of Structural 
systems; recent developments and trends in struc- 
tural steel such as cantilever construction, castel- 
lated beams, composite construction, continuity, 
etc.; economic factors and cost studies; compres- 
sion members by elastic and inelastic theory; mis- 
cellaneous details with high strength bolts and 
welds. 

Professor Redwood 


303-463A DESIGN IN CONCRETE 3(3-3-3). (Pre- 
requisites: 303-313A, 303-315B.) Ultimate strength 
design of reinforced concrete beams, slabs, col- 
umns, retaining walls and footings. Floor systems 
and building frames. Yield line theory of slabs. Com- 
posite construction, design of pressed concrete 
beams. 

Professor Harris 


303-464B EXPERIMENTAL STRESS ANALYSIS 
2(2-3-1). (Prerequisite: 303-313A.) Two dimen- 
sional stress and strain equations, Mohr's circle of 
Strain, strain rosettes and graphical solutions; exten- 
someters; electric train gauges, circuitry for static 
and dynamic measurement, transducers. Two 
dimensional photoelasticity, photostress; brittle 
coatings, dimensional analysis and structural mod- 
els. 

Professor Harris 


303-470A RESEARCH PROJECT 3(0-1-8). (Prere- 
quisite: 60 credits in the Civil Engineering and 
Applied Mechanics program.) This course is open 
only to those students with a high cumulative grade 
point average. A research project must be carried 
out and a technical paper prepared under the 
supervision of a member of staff. The nature of the 
project must be established with the consent of the 
Staff Supervisor, and must be approved by the 
Department before registration. This course is to be 
taken in conjunction with the required course 303- 
418B, and the project therefore can be carried out 
through two semesters. 

Staff 


303-492A STRUCTURES 2(2-2-2). (Prerequisite: 
303-385A; Co-requisite: 303-388B.) A study of- 
Structural systems in concrete, steel, timber; a phi- 
losophy of structure; choice of structure; economic 
factors in design; recent developments and trends 
in structure; lateral stability by frame action, bracing 
sheer walls; mechanics of certain structural forms. 
Professor Stafford Smith 


PROGRAMS IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Considerable freedom exists for students to influ- 
ence the nature of the program of study which they 
follow in the Department of Civil Engineering and 
Applied Mechanics. The Department offers a variety 
of advanced elective courses in three main group- 
ings: Geotechnical Engineering, Structural Engi- 
neering, and a broad area which may be called 
Environmental Systems. The last of these is wide in 
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scope, and embraces studies in urban systems 
engineering, transportation, hydrology, environmen- 
tal and municipal engineering, hydraulics, photo- 
grammetry and air photograph interpretation and 
pollution studies. 

In order to complete a program in the minimum 
time, the need to satisfy prerequisites limits the 
choice of courses in the first and second semesters. 
September entrants into Ul are advised to register in 
the following courses in the first semester: 


189-261A Lin. Algebra and Diff. Eqns. | 
189-263A Advanced Calculus 
300-310A Engineering Economy 
303-203A Technical Reporting 
303-205A Mechanics | 

305-290A Graphics 

308-208A Computers in Engineering 


In the second semester, the following courses are 


advised: 
189-262B Lin. Algebra and Diff. Eqns. II 
303-201B Structural Materials 
303-206B Mechanics || 
303-207B Solid Mechanics 


303-208B 
- 303-209B 


Deterministic Systems 
Surveying 


_ January entrants into Ul are advised to register in 
the following courses in the first semester: 


189-261B Lin. Algebra and Diff. Eqns. | 
89-263B Advanced Calculus 
03-201B Structural Materials 
~ 303-205B Mechanics | 
03-209B Surveying 
308-2088 Computers in Engineering 
le second semester, the following courses are 
ised: 


General Geology 

Lin. Algebra and Diff. Eqns. | 

Engineering Economy 

( Téchnical Reporting 
303-207A Solid Mechanics 

— 305-290A Graphics 


ined above may do so after consultation with 
ir adviser. 


Courses taken in Semester 3 or later are very 
-much dependent upon a student’s interests and 
ability. Information and advice concerning different 
possibilities are made available in the Department 
prior to registration. All programs require the 


approval of a Staff Adviser. Programs 
transferring into the Department with advan 
standing will be dependent upon the academic 
credit previously achieved, and such a program will 
be established only after consultation with a Staff 
Adviser. 

The General Elective requirements of five credits 
may be satisfied by taking approved courses, at the 
appropriate level, given anywhere within the Univer- 
sity. 

Technical Elective courses must amount to 15 
out of a total of 100 credits, and most of these 
electives will be selected from those offered in the 
Department. Providing good grades have been 
maintained, and with the instructor's approval, the 
courses elected may include certain ones 
normally provided for graduate students. Permis- 
sion may be granted for a student to take a 
coherent group of elective courses from outside of 
the Department, subject to the overall requirement 
that the emphasis of these elective courses is 
compatible with the professional orientation of a 
civil engineer. Such a grouping of courses is the 
Sub-program in Management, which is particularly 
relevant to students interested in careers in 
construction or business management. 


Four credits of the technical elective requirements 
will be considered as satisfied by completion of the 
courses of the Sub-program, listed in Section 6. 
Civil Engineering students are also exempt from 
course 280-373A,B Operations Research, because 
of their required courses 303-202A and 303-208B. 
With the five General Elective credits considered as 
part of this Sub-program, this normally means that a 
minimum of 106 credits are required for the B.Eng. 
degree in Civil Engineering and Applied Mechanics 
with the Sub-Program in Management. 


In addition to courses described in Section 6, the 
following courses given by other Departments are 
particularly relevant for civil engineering students: 


301-374B Philosophy of Structures 
301-435A Urban Planning | 

301-436B Urban Planning || 

301-446B Mechanical Services in Buildings 
301-448B Environmental Acoustics 
306-230B Geophysical Exploration 
306-321B Behaviour of Rock Structures 
306-422A Applied Explosives 


308-350A,B Numerical Analysis 


In some cases enrolment may be limited, and in oth- 
ers the instructor's permission should be obtained 
before registration. 


5.5 DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Chairman 
P. Silvester, B.S. (Carnegie). M.A.Sc.(Tor.), 
Ph.D.(McG.), Eng. 


Professors 

E.L. Adler, M.A.Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D. (McG.), Eng. 

P.R.Bélanger, S.M., Ph.D. (M.I.T.), Eng. 

M..L. Blostein, M.Eng.(McG.), Ph.D.(Ill.), Eng. 

R.P. Comsa, M.Sc.(Zurich), M.Eng.(McG.), Eng. 

G.L. d'Ombrain, B.Sc.Eng., Ph.D.(Lond.), Eng. 

G.W. Farnell, S.M.(M.I.T.), Ph.D.(McG.), 
F.1.E.E.E., Eng. 

T.J.F. Paviasek, B.Eng., M.Eng., Ph.D.(McG.), 
Eng. 

G.D.Zames, B.Eng.(McG.), Sc.D.(M.I.T.) 


Associate Professors 
C.H. Champness, M.Sc.(Lond.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
M. Fukada, M.S.E.E.(Tokyo), Ph.D.(Calif.) 
F.D. Galiana, S.M., Ph.D.(M.I.T.). 
A.A. Gundjian, B.Sc.(Alexandria), Ph.D.(Penn.) 
M.D. Levine, M.Eng.(McG.), Ph.D.(Lond.), Eng. 
A.S. Malowany, B.Eng., Ph.D.(McG.), Eng. 
B.T.Ooi, S.M.(M.1.T.) Ph.D. (McG) 
N. Rumin, M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.), Eng. 
F, Spitzer, B.Sc., Ph.D.(Lond.), Eng. 
G.L. Yip, M.Sce.(Qu.), Ph.D.(Tor.) 


Assistant Professors 
P. Kabal, M.A.Sc., Ph.D.(Toronto) 
W. Kinsner, M.Sc.(Pol.), Ph.D.(McM.). 


), Ph. 
R. Kwong, S.M., Ph.D.(M.1.T. 
H.C. Lee, B.Sc.(Man.), Ph.D 
S. Zucker, M.S., Ph.D.(Drex. 


Lecturers 
K.L. Fraser, B.Eng.(McG.), Eng. 


) 
(McG.) 
) 


Associate Member 
J.S. Outerbridge, Ph.D., M.D.C.M. (McG.) 


Auxilliary Professors 
C.W. Bradley, D. Crevier, B. Gevay, M. Kaplan, G. 
Karady, E. Kisak, K.J. Koiste, S. Kubina, M.A. 
Marin, H.L. Nakra, S. Rauch, F.M. Reza, P.K. 
Sen, L. Snider, A. Turgeon 


Looking back from the year 2000, historians of elec- 
trical engineering will probably consider the twenti- 
eth century to be divisible into three equal periods. 
The first period witnessed a rapid and exciting 
growth in the sophistication of electromechanical 
devices, while the second was marked by a startling 
growth in electronic communications. It is probably 
safe to forecast that the present era will be the age 
of digital computer systems and computer commu- 
nications. 

Since a digital computer is essentially a large- 
scale electronic system, it is quite natural for the 
growing importance of the computer to -be 
reflected in the ever evolving curriculum of the 
Department of Electrical Engineering. Thus a 
substantial portion of the Department's activity 
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centers on the electronic devices and circuits 
which form the building blocks of electronic 
computers. An equally great amount of effort is 
devoted to the structure and organization ’ of 
computers. The physical make-up of computers, 
however, forms only a portion of the broader 
picture. An important part of the electrical 
engineer's work has always been, and probably 
always will be, the design of electrical devices 
and systems. Computer-aided design thus falls 
well within the province of the electrical engineer. 
So do problems of man-machine and computer- 
computer communications, since the effective use 
of electronic communication technologies as well 
as the efficient distribution of electrical energy 
require rapid movement and processing of data. 
At the same _ time, small special-purpose 
computers are being incorporated as functional 
sub-units into virtually every conceivable variety of 
electrical system. 

While the Department recognizes the importance 
of the computer revolution, it has not neglected in its 
program such important areas as communications, 
control systems, electromagnetic propagation, elec- 
tro-optical systems, power engineering, and elec- 
tron devices and circuits. 

The Department currently offers a regular and 
an honours option leading to the professionally 
accredited degrees of, respectively, B.Eng. and 
B.Eng. (Honours). Suitably qualified and motivated 
Students can complete either program in six 
semesters (three years) of post-collegial studies. 
Both courses provide the student with a strong 
background in mathematics, networks, electronics, 
computer engineering and_ electromagnetics. 
These provide the fundamental tools for further 
Studies, Because of the diversity of the field it is 
not possible to become expert in everything, but it 
is considered important for the student to obtain 
an exposure to a diverse subset of the important 
areas. In order to promote this breadth, the 
student is required to choose from a selected set 
of courses. Finally, there is a large group of 
technical electives which allow considerable 
freedom to specialize in specific areas, or to 
obtain a broad perspective of the field. Six major 
areas of specialization are defined: Communica- 
tion Systems; Computer Engineering; Control 
Systems; Electromagnetics and Waves; Solid 
State Devices and Electronics; Power Engineering. 

In addition to technical elective requirements, the 
student must also satisfy a general elective require- 
ment. Although it is possible to take technical 
courses to satisfy this requirement, students are 
urged to use this freedom to study in some depth a 
field entirely outside electical engineering. The Fac- 
ulty is defining course packages that study a certain 
field in sufficient depth to be called a minor. With 
judicious use of general electives and the occa- 
sional additional course, a student in the regular 
course should be able to take a faculty minor. 

The Honours curriculum is designed to produce 
a stronger background in the mathematical and 
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physical bases of electrical engineering with the 
goal of an in-depth study of certain areas of the 
field. As a result, the required courses stress a 
more fundamental and analytical approach to the 
subject matter. The technical electives must be 
chosen to provide coherent study of certain well- 
defined areas and should serve as a basis for 
future study either in graduate school or industry. 
Students in this curriculum normally benefit from 
smaller classes and more personal attention on 
the part of the staff. 


Laboratories for both teaching and research work 
are good, and growing. Because much of the 
Department's teaching is organized on a project 
basis, it is occasionally difficult to draw a clear line 
between graduate and undergraduate activities. In 
the laboratories, investigative work is often carried 
out by advanced undergraduate students as well as 


Sere «7 
graduates; in the classroom, graduate and und 
graduate courses frequently overlap. The facilities 
of the Department include several digital computer — 
installations, as well as analog computers. In addi- 
tion, the new Louis Herdt coherent optics labora- 
tory, semiconductor devices laboratory, acoustics 
laboratory, and various others provide challenging 
opportunities for project work as well as research. 


In recent years, an advanced degree has become 
increasingly necessary for electrical engineers inter- 
ested in pursuing technically oriented careers. More 
than one-third of McGill Electrical Engineering grad- 
uates currently continue to a Master's degree or 
beyond. While the computer-oriented bias evident in 
the undergraduate program is also reflected in 
graduate course offerings, project and thesis work 
is usually planned on a highly individual basis and 
hence covers a very broad spectrum. 


CURRICULUM FOR THE B.ENG. DEGREE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


308-350A,B Numerical Analysis 


(REGULAR) 
REQUIRED COURSES COURSE CREDIT 
Non - Departmental Subjects 
189-261A,B Linear Algebra and Differential Equations | 3 
189-262A,B Linear Algebra and Differential Equations I! 3 
189-263A,B Advanced Calculus 3 
189-264A,B Introduction to Boundary Value Problems 3 
189-381A Functions of a Complex Variable 3 
198-321A Modern Physics 3 
303-281A Analytical Mechanics 3 
303-282B Vibrations and Waves 3 24 
- Electrical Engineering Subjects 
—— 304-201A,B Introductory Circuit Theory 3 
304-221A,B Introduction to Computers 3 
— 304-231A,B Introductory Electronics 3 
304-291A,B Electrical Laboratory | 3 
304-302A,B Network Analysis 3 
304-333A,B Electronic Circuits 3 
304-351A,B Electromagnetic Fields 3 
304-352B Electromagnetic Waves 3 
304-392A,B Electrical Laboratory II 3 
304-470A,B Technical Paper 2 
304-493A,B Electrical Laboratory Ill (See Note 3) 3 
 304-494A,B Electrical Laboratory IV (See Note 3) 3 35 
Electrical Engineering Breadth Subjects 
Choose 12 credits from the list below 
304-303A,B Signals and Systems 3 
304-305B Random Signals and Noise 3 
304-322A,B Digital System Design 3 
304-332B Properties of Solids 3 
304-361A,B Electromechanical Energy Conversion | 2 
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ELECTIVE COURSES 
Technical Electives 


Eighteen credits chosen from 300, 400, 500, or 600 level courses given by the depart- 

ment. Courses contained in the breadth list but not used for that requirement may also be 

chosen. Subject to departmental approval up to six credits may be taken from outside the 

department. 18 
General Electives 


Six credits selected in accordance with departmental regulations. The regulations con- 
cerning general electives and a list of approved courses appear in a separate section 
below. 6 


Total 95 


TYPICAL REGULAR PROGRAM 


A typical organization of the six semester study leading to a B.Eng. in Electrical Engineering is given below: 


Semester 1 (Fall) Semester 2 (Winter) 
189-261A Diff. Eq. | 3 189-262B Diff. Eq. Il 3 
189-263A Advanced Calculus 3 189-264B Boundary Value Problems 3 
303-281A Analytical Mechanics 3 303-282B Vibration and Waves 3 
304-201A Circuits 3 304-231B Electronics 3 
304-221A Intro. to Computers Bt General Elective aS, 
15 15 

Semester 3 (Fall) Semester 4 (Winter) 
189-381A Complex Variables 3 304-333B Electronics 3 
198-321A Modern Physics 3 304-352B Electromagnetic Waves 3 
304-291A Elect. Lab | 3 304-392B Elect. Lab II 3 
304-302A Networks 3 Required breadth courses 6 

304-351A Electromagnetic Fields 3 

Required breadth course 3" =a 
18 15 

Semester 5 (Fall) Semester 6 (Winter) 
304-470F Technical Paper 2 304-494B Elect. Lab IV 3 
304-493A Elect. Lab lll 3 Technical Electives 9 
Technical Electives 9 General Elective 3 
Required breadth course iG ee 
17 15 


NOTES: 1) 304-322, Digital System Design, is a prerequisite to several computer oriented courses. It is 
therefore recommended that students electing to take this course do so in Semester 3 or 
Semester 4 - 


2) Acore course is the same as a required course and necessitates a C or better for acceptable 
credit. 


3) 304-490, Digital Electronics Laboratory may be taken in place of 304-493 or 304-494. 
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CURRICULUM FOR THE B.ENG. DEGREE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING ~ ' 


(HONOURS) 
REQUIRED COURSES COURSE CREDIT 
Non-Departmental Subjects 
189-261A,B Linear Algebra and Differential Equations | 3 
189-263A,B Advanced Calculus 3 
189-267B Linear Algebra and Differential Equations II 3 
189-269B Introduction to Boundary Value Problems 3 
189-384B Probability 3 
189-385A Complex Variables 3 
198-271B Quantum Physics 3 
303-281A Analytical Mechanics 3 
303-287B Dynamics 3 27 
Electrical Engineering Subjects 
304-201A,B Introductory Circuit Theory 3 
304-221A,B Introduction to Computers 3 
304-236B Introductory Electronics 3 
304-291A,B Electrical Laboratory | 3 
304-307A Network Analysis 3 
304-308A Signals and Systems 3 
304-337B Electronic Properties of Solids 3 
304-338B Electronic Circuits 3 
304-356A Electromagnetic Fields 3 
304-357B Electromagnetic Waves a 
304-376A Thermal Physics 3 
304-392A,B Electrical Laboratory II 3 
304-470A,B Technical Paper 2 
304-493A,B Electrical Laboratory III (See Note 3) 3 
304-499A,B Electrical Laboratory IV (See Note 3 ) 3 de 
ELECTIVE COURSES 
Technical Electives 
Twenty-one credits must be selected from graduate and undergraduate courses. At 
least twelve credits of 500 or 600 level courses in Electrical Engineering, of which at least 
six but not more than nine credits must be selected in one area, as defined in this 
Announcement (Computer Engineering, Communication Systems, Control Systems, 
Power Engineering, Electromagnetics and Waves, Electronic Devices and Circuits). 
Course selections are subject to the approval of the department. Subject to departmental 
approval up to six credits may be taken from outside the department. 21 
General Electives 
Six credits selected in accordance with departmental regulations. The regulations con- 
cerning general electives and a list of approved courses appear in a separate section 
below. 6 
Total 98 


TYPICAL HONOURS PROGRAM 


A typical organization for six semesters of study leading to a B.Eng. (Hon.) is given below. Entry into Honours Pro- 
gram is based on the results of first semester examinations. 


Semester 1 (Fall) Semester 2 (Winter) 
189-261A Diff. Eq. | 3 189-267B Diff. Eq. Il 3 
189-263A Advanced Calculus 3 189-269B Boundary Value Problems 3 
303-28 1A Analytical Mechanics 3 198-271B Quantum Physics 3 
304-201A Circuits 3 303-287B Dynamics 3 
304-221A Intro. to computers 3 304-236B Electronics «3 
a General Elective ze 
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Semester 3 (Fall) Semester 4 (Winter) 
189-385A Complex Variables 3 189-384B Probability 3 
304-291A Elect. Lab. | 3 304-338B Electronics 3 
304-307A Networks 3 304-337B Electronic Properties of 3 
304-308A Signals and Systems 3 Solids 
304-356A Electromagnetic Fields 3 304-357B Electromagnetic Waves 3 
304-376A Thermal Physics 3 304-392B Elect. Lab Il 3 
18 75 
Semester 5 (Fall) Semester 6 (Winter) 
304-470F Technical Paper 2 304-499B Elect. Lab IV 3 
304-493A Elect. Lab III 3 Technical Electives 12 
Technical Electives . 9 
General Elective 3 
@ 4S: 
Notes: 1) 304-322, Digital System Design, is a prerequisite to several computer-oriented courses. It is rec- 


ommended that the student take this as the elective in Semester 3 or Semester 4. 


2) Acore course is the same as a required course and necessitates a C or better for acceptable 
credit. 


3) 304-490, Digital Electronics Laboratory, may be taken in the place of 304-493 or 304-499. 


PROGRAMS IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Our course of study allows considerable flexibility. By’an appropriate choice of courses the student can obtain 
concentrated study in computer engineering, power systems, electromagnetics and waves, electronic devices and 
integrated circuits, communications or control systems. Alternatively a student may mix courses from these areas 
to obtain a broad technological base in Electrical Engineering. Some suitable combinations of electives are listed 
below. These combinations are not exclusive, others can be planned with the assistance of the student's faculty 
advisor. 


COMPUTER ENGINEERING 


Computer engineering at McGill emphasizes the structure, design, and role of computers in modern systems. 
Modern communication, control, and power systems all have mini-computers deeply imbedded within them. In 
order to obtain the best system, the computer engineer needs a thorough understanding of both hardware and 
software. A combination of required courses and technical electives satisfy this aim. 


Required Course Credits 
304-221A,B Introduction to Computers 3 


Required Breadth Courses 


304-322A,B Digital System Design 3 
308-350A,B Numerical Analysis 3 
Technical Electives (Electrical Engineering) 
304-424A Small Computer Systems 3 
304-425B Computer Organization and Architecture 3 
304-490A,B Digital Electronics Laboratory 3 
304-529A Image Processing and Communication 3 
304-531B Real Time Systems 3 
304-532A Computer Graphics 3 
304-533B Computerized Text Processing 3 


_ Other Electives 
ae 189-417A Mathematical Programming 
280-373A Operations Research | 
308-300A,B Programming Languages 
- 308-310B Computer Systems and Organization 
308-315A _ Information Structures 
308-320B Files and Data Bases 


In addition to the above there are projects involving computing, digital system design, computer interfacing and 
applications in the required electrical laboratories. 


—_ 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
Required Breadth Courses 


304-303A,B Signals and Systems 
304-305B Random Signals and Noise 


Technical Electives 


304-411A Communication Systems 

304-424A Small Computer Systems 

304-472B Communications Technology 
304-512B Digital Signal Processing 

304-521B Digital Communications 

304-522A Statistical Communication Theory 
304-529A Image Processing and Communication 
304-531B Real Time Systems 

304-593B Antennas and Propagation 
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__ In addition to the above, courses describing some of the components used in communication systems are avail- 
able. A strong background in antennas, microwaves, solid state electronics and computer structure is recom- 
_ mended. Finally the system ideas embodied in control system theory can be quite useful. 


ea 304-303A,B Signals and Systems 
_ 304-305B Random Signals and Noise 


Control Systems 
Small Computer Systems 
Power Systems Analysis 
0 Frequency Design of Linear Control Systems 
304-502B State Space Methods in Linear Systems 
— 304-512B Digital Signal Processing 
— 304-531B Real Time Systems 


i To obtain sufficient breadth to design complex control systems, additional knowledge of computer structure, 
3 communications, electronics and mathematical programming is desirable. 


POWER ENGINEERING 
Required Breadth Courses 


304-361A,B Electromechanical Energy Conversion | 
‘agieccaaaal 
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Technical Electives 


304-462B Electromechanical Conversion || 3 
304-463A High Voltage Engineering 3 
304-464B Power System Analysis 3 
304-501A Frequency Design of Linear Control Systems 3 
304-502B State Space Methods in Linear Systems 3 
304-531B Real Time Systems 3 
304-562A Continuum Electromechanics 3 
304-565B Inverter and Chopper Circuits 3 


The above courses together with relevant options from the systems, circuits, control, electromagnetics and com- 
puter areas form a strong foundation-for power engineers. 


ELECTROMAGNETICS AND WAVES 


Technical Electives 


304-471B Acoustics 3 
304-543B Numerical Methods in Electromagnetics 3 
304-562A Continuum Electromechanics 3 
304-573B Microwave Devices and Circuits 3 
304-575B Optical and Magnetic Properties of Solids x. 
304-592A Microwave Theory and Techniques 3 
304-593B Antennas and Propagation 3 
304-596B Coherent Wave Optics 3 


These courses along with the required electromagnetics courses serve as a basis for further work in electromag- 
netic phenomena and as an introduction to microwave devices for all electrical engineers. 


ELECTRONIC DEVICES AND CIRCUITS 
Required Breadth Courses 


304-322A,B Digital System Design 3 
304-332B Properties of Solids 3 
304-303A,B Signals and Systems 3 
Technical Electives 
304-443A Integrated Circuit Technology 3 
304-474B Electronic Design 3 
304-490A,B Digital Electronics Laboratory 3 
304-572A Laser Electronics 3 
304-573B Microwave Devices and Circuits 3 
304-575B Optical and Magnetic Properties of Solids 3 
304-579A Semiconductor Devices and Models 3 
304-596B Coherent Wave Optics 3 


In addition to the above, the required courses give a firm basis in both the physics of electronic devices and 
linear and digital electronics. The required laboratories include extensive experimentation using modern integrated 
and discrete electronics components, a small scale integrated circuit fabrication laboratory and a laser communi- 
cations and holography facility 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING GENERAL ELECTIVES 


All Electrical Engineering students must take Economic Environment 300-211 and at least three credits selected 
from the following list: 


Engineering Economy, Law and Management 
300-220, -230, -310 
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Social Sciences 


All two, three, and four hundred level courses in the departments of Economics, Political Science, Psychology 
and Sociology with the exception of 154-317, 154-357, 166-350, 204-204, 204-305, 204-307. 


Management and Administrative Sciences 


280-21 1,-221,-222,-323,-341,-352,-373,-393, All courses prefixed 272,274,275,276,278,279 


COURSES OFFERED BY THE DEPARTMENT 


304-201A,B (Formerly 304-001) INTRODUC- 
TORY CIRCUIT THEORY 3(3-1-5). (Co-requisite: 
189-261A,B.) KVL and KCL laws, branch constitu- 
tive relations, response of simple circuits to sud- 
denly applied - excitations, impulse response, 
steady-state response to sinusoidal excitations, 
power and energy, elementary loop and nodal anal- 
ysis network theorems. 


304-221A,B (Formerly 304-021) INTRODUCTION 
TO COMPUTERS 3(3-1-5). Introduction to digital 
systems, information and arithmetic; elementary 
combinational and sequential logic; stored program 
control and simple machine language programs; 
introduction to assemblers and compilers. The stu- 
dent will also experience both simulations and the 
use of a small (PDP-8) computer. FORTRAN will be 
used for simulation and computational excercises. 


304-231A,B (Formerly 304-131) INTRODUC- 
TORY ELECTRONICS 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 304- 
201A,B*.) Semiconductor junctions and transistor 
characteristics, bipolar and field-effect transistors. 
Digital circuits: logic gates, and flip flops. Transistor 
circuits and biasing. Frequency response of small- 
signal amplifiers. Integrated circuit fabrication. 


304-236B (Formerly 304-136) INTRODUCTORY 
ELECTRONICS 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 304- 
201A,B*.) Honours section of 304-231; similar in 
content to 304-231 but taught in greater depth. 


304-281A,B (Formerly 304-181) ELECTRIC 
POWER 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 189-261A,B.) Elec- 
trical circuit theory; distribution of electric power, 
electrical power utilization, electrical machines, 
transformers, controlled rectifiers. Not open to elec- 
trical engineering students. 


304-291A,B (Formerly 304-191) ELECTRICAL 
LABORATORY | 3(1-5-4). (Co-requisite: 304- 
231A,B or 304-236B.) Operating principles and limi- 
tations of basic electrical and electronic laboratory 
measurements and techniques including meter, 
oscilloscopes, generators and bridges. 


304-302A,B (Formerly 304-202) NETWORK 
ANALYSIS 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 304-201A,B. 
Co-requisite: 189-381A.) Formulation of network 
equilibrium equations, transform solution tech- 
niques, network functions, two-port analysis, net- 
work theorems, pole-zero design techniques. 
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304-303A,B SIGNALS AND SYSTEMS 3(3-1-5). 
(Co-requisite: 304-302A,B or 304-307A.) Inputs, 
outputs, states. Linearity, time-invariance. Analysis 
of linear system in state form. Convolution and 
transfer functions. Signal space, orthogonal expan- 
sions, Fourier series. Fourier transforms and appli- 
cations to modulation and sampling. Feedback, the 
Routh-Hurwitz criterion, the root locus and the 
Nyquist stability criterion. 


304-305B RANDOM SIGNALS AND NOISE 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-303A,B or 304-308A.) 
Introduction to probability, engineering applications 
and heuristic basis, axioms and sets, conditional 
probability, independence; random variables, defi- 
nitions, functions, moments, vector and _ scalar, 
characteristic functions; random processes, noise 
model, stationarity, ergodicity, correlation and 
power spectrum, spectrum measurements; 
response of linear systems to random inputs, cross 
spectral densities, narrow band noise; introduction 
to discrete time and space processes, Markov 
chains and elementary queues. 


304-307A (Formerly 304-207) NETWORK ANAL- 
YSIS 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 304-201A,B. Co-requi- 
site: 189-381B or 189-385B.) Honours section of 
304-302; similar in content to 304-302 but taught in 
greater depth. 


304-308A SIGNALS AND SYSTEMS 3(3-1-5). 
(Co-requisite: 304-307A or 304-302A,B.) Honours 
section of 304-303; similar in content to 304-303 but 
taught in greater depth. 


304-322A,B (Formerly 304-222) DIGITAL sys- 
TEM DESIGN 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-221A,B; 
304-231A,B** or 304-236B**.) Information repre- 
sentation and manipulation, coding, logic functions, 
Boolean algebra, graphical and algorithmic meth- 
ods of synthesis and minimization of combinational 
circuits, finite state machines, synthesis of synchro- 
nous sequential networks, asynchronous sequential 
logic. 


304-332B PROPERTIES OF SOLIDS 3(3-0-6). 
(Prerequisite: 198-321A.) Statistical properties. of 
materials. Electrons in metals and semiconductors, 
free electron theory of metals, energy bands. Con- 
duction processes in semiconductors. Theory of the 
pn junction and bipolar transistor. 
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304-333A,B ELECTRONIC CIRCUITS 3(3-0-6). 
(Prerequisites: 304-231A,B or 304-236B, 304- 
302A,B* or 304-307A*. Recommended co-requi- 
site: 304-303A,B or 304-308A.) Small-signal 
transistor amplifiers. Operational amplifiers. Resis- 
tive feedback and frequency compensation. 
Applications of operational amplifiers. Combina- 
tional logic circuits. Latches and flip-flops. 
Counters and registers. Applications of digital and 
analog integrated circuits. 


304-337B ELECTRONIC PROPERTIES OF SOL- 
IDS 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 198-321A or 198- 
271B, 304-231A,B or 304-236B.) Review of kinetic 
theory of gases, crystal lattices, X-ray diffraction, 
electrons in metals, drift velocity, mobility, free elec- 
tron theory, density of states, Fermi energy, Kronig 
Penney model, energy bands, Brillouin zones, intrin- 
sic semiconductor, extrinsic semiconductor, recom- 
bination, drift mobility determination, continuity 
equation, capacitance of pn junction, diode equa- 
tion, bipolar transistor, 


304-338B ELECTRONIC CIRCUITS 3(3-0-6). (Pre- 
requisites: 304-236B or 304-231A,B, 304-307A or 
304-302A,B. Recommended co-requisite: 304- 
308B.) Honours section of 304-333: similar in con- 
tent to 304-333 but taught in greater depth. 


304-351A,B (Formerly 304-251) ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC FIELDS 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 304- 
201A,B*, 304-221A,B, 189-263A,B and 189- 
264A,B, or 189-269A,B.) Electrostatics and electric 
potential; kinematics, electrodynamics and Max- 
well's equations; magnetostatics and magnetic vec- 
tor potential; energy and power; time-varying fields; 
applications to engineering problems. 


304-352B ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 304-351A or 304-356A, 
303-282B or 303-287B.) Steady-state and transient 
analysis of wave propagation in uniformly distrib- 
uted systems; energy and power transfer; models, 
scattering parameters and the Smith chart; meas- 
urements on distributed systems; dispersion, peri- 
odically distributed systems and the w-8 diagram. 


304-356A (Formerly 304-256) ELECTROMAG- 
NETIC FIELDS 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites; 304-201- 
A,B, 189-263A,B and 189-264A,B, or 189-269A,B.) 
Honours section of 304-351; similar in content to 
304-351 but taught in greater depth. 


304-357B ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 
3(3-0-6). Prerequisites: 304-356A, 303-282B or 
303-287B.) Honours section of 304-352: similar in 
content to 304-352 but taught in greater depth. 


304-361A,B (Formerly 304-261) ELECTROME- 
CHANICAL ENERGY CONVERSION | 3(3-0-6). 
(Co-requisite: 304-302A,B or 304-307A.) Basic 
electromechanical energy conversion processes. 
Simple electromechanical transducers. Transform- 
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ers. Machine models. Characteristics of commuta- 
tor, induction and synchronous machines. 


304-376A (Formerly 304-276) THERMAL PHYS- 
ICS 3(3-0-6). (prerequisites: 198-27 1B, 303-287B.) 
Definition of thermodynamics; equilibrium thermo- 
dynamics; potentials as Legendre transforms of 
internal energy; concept of thermodynamic ener- 
gies; equilibrium and non-equilibrium properties of 
matter; heat and current flow; statistical mechanical 
foundation of thermodynamics; distribution func- 
tions, application to material properties. 


304-383A,B (Formerly 304-283) ELECTRONIC 
INSTRUMENTATION 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304- 
281A.) Linear electronic devices, amplifiers and 
feedback, switching circuits, digital and logic cir- 
Cuits, instrumentation measurement transducers, 
modulation and transmission of signals. Not open to 
electrical engineering students. 


304-392A,B (Formerly 304-292) ELECTRICAL 
LABORATORY II 3(3-5-4). (Prerequisite: 304- 
291A,B. Co-requisite: 304-302A or 304-307A.) 
Advanced instrumentation and measurement tech- 
niques with applications to electronic circuit design. 


304-404A CONTROL SYSTEMS 3(3-0-6). (Prere- 
quisites: 304-303A,B and 304-305B: or 304-308A 
and 189-384B.) Frequency response design: gain 
and phase margins, Nichols chart; lead, lag, and 
PID controllers. Discrete and sampled-data sys- 
tems: convolution sum, the z-transform, transfer 
function, state space description; stability; bilinear 
transformation and design. Controllability and 
observability. Linear regulator problem: quadratic 
performance indices. Matrix Lyapunov equation and 
Riccati equation. Linear observers. Optimum feed- 
back control of linear systems subject to stochastic 
disturbances. Stationary Kalman filter, separation 
theorem. 


304-411A COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 3(3-0-6). 
(Prerequisites: 304-303A,B or 304-308A, 304-3058 
or 189-384B). Review of power spectral analysis 
and auto correlation; amplitude, single side-band 
modulation and demodulation; frequency and 
phase modulation, modulators and demodulators; 
Stereo FM, pulse modulation, pulse width amplitude 
and position modulation; time and frequency multi- 
plexing; pulse code modulation (PCM); quantiza- 
tion; phase shift and frequency shift keying; noise 
performance of various modulation schemes; repre- 
sentation of noise; threshold effects in PCM and FM; 
probability of error for pulse systems; concept of 
channel capacity. 


304-424A (Formerly 304-324) SMALL 
COMPUTER SYSTEMS 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 
304-221A,B or 308-210A,B. Recommended: 304- 
322A,B.) Basic machine structure, software 
specification, order code specification, assembly = 
languages, branching mechanisms, subroutine 
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organization, interrupt systems and_ interrupt 
programming, program _ statistics, peripheral 
device servicing, A/D and D/A programming, 
simple scheduling mechanisms, real-time oper- 
ating system functions. 


304-425B COMPUTER ORGANIZATION AND 
ARCHITECTURE 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304- 
322A,B.) Recommended: 304-424A. Components, 
basic computer subassemblies. Minicomputer 
design, microprogramming, execution control. CPU 
memory timing problems, look ahead systems and 
pipeline computers. Array processors. Special fea- 
tures. Virtual memory organization. |/O Architec- 
ture. Case studies of advanced computer system 
organization. 


304-443A INTEGRATED CIRCUIT TECHNOL- 
OGY 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-333A,B.) Alloyed 
contacts, diffusion techniques, diffusion theory, four 
point probe, epitaxial growth, silicon dioxide forma- 
tion, photolithography, window opening, selected 
metallization, diode and transistor fabrication, junc- 
tion depth determination, junction capacitance for 
general profile, fabrication of monolithic integrated 
- Circuits, isolation, junction capacitors, diffused resi- 
stors, mask making, device mounting, thin film pas- 
ive components, thick film components, integrated 
circuit layout, theory of pnpn devices and unijunc- 
tion transistors, theory of field effect transistor. 


304-462B ELECTROMECHANICAL ENERGY 
CONVERSION Il 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304- 
361A,B.) Fractional horse power motors. Solid-state 
motor control. The structure of machines including 
- saliency, saturation and winding harmonics. Electro- 
- mechanical transients and stability analysis. 


304-463A HIGH VOLTAGE ENGINEERING 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-351A,B or 304-356A.) 
Introduction to high voltage engineering. Gas dis- 
charges in uniform and non-uniform fields. Disrup- 
~ tive and corona discharges. Surface flashover and 
surface corona. Gases of high dielectric strength. 
Applications to basic problems of extra-high-voltage 
and ultra-high-voltage transmission. Corona in bun- 
dle conductors. Interference, audible noise and cor- 
na losses. Voltage distribution along insulator 
strings. Compact metal clad SF, substations. Mod- 
ern high voltage laboratories. Testing techniques. 


304-464B POWER SYSTEM ANALYSIS 3(3-0-6) 
(Prerequisite: 304-361A,B.) Steady-state and tran- 
sient characteristics of three phase system compo- 
nents; steady-state load flow calculations in three 
_ phase networks, load distribution; faults; stability 
calculations in two machine systems including 
effects of faults and switching operations; tech- 
niques for improving stability limits. 


304-470A,B TECHNICAL PAPER 2(0-0-6). After 
completion of four semesters of work, each student 
should consult his staff adviser for guidance in the 
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selection of a suitable topic for a technical paper 
based on the student's non-university-course expe-— 
rience. The papers are due at the latest on entering 
the final semester. 


304-471B ACOUSTICS 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 
304-302A,B, 304-352B or 304-357B.) This course 
is divided into three main topics: (1) TRANSDUCER 
DESIGN: wave fundamentals, directivity patterns, 
resonators and filters (muffler design), micro- 
phones and loudspeakers. (2) ENVIRONMENTAL 
ACOUSTICS: effects of noise on man, criteria for 
noise control, building acoustics, noise control out- 
doors. (3) UNDERWATER ACOUSTICS: communi- 
cation in the sea, refraction, interference, sound 
channels, sonar, masking by noise. 


304-472B COMMUNICATIONS TECHNOLOGY 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-303A,B or 304-308A.) 
Theoretical and practical aspects of communica- 
tions technology will be examined through the study 
of existing systems which are representative of the 
state of the art. Case-studies will be selected from 
areas such as satellite communications, radio 
astronomy, microwave systems, radar, television 
and sonar. 


304-474B ELECTRONIC DESIGN 3(3-0-6). (Prere- 
quisites:. 304-322A,B, 304-303A,B or 304-308A, 
304-333A,B or 304-338B. Recommended: 304- 
352B, 304-411A.) Analysis of complex electronic 
systems from the system design viewpoint. Factors 
affecting the choice of subsystem hardware; relia- 
bility, availability, cost of design and assembly. 
ldentification of critical components and subsys- 
tems. The principles of electronic system design will 
be illustrated with examples drawn from the areas of 
instrumentation, television, radar, navigation and 
direction finding, broadband communication links, 
computers, and supervisory and control systems. 


304-490A,B DIGITAL ELECTRONICS LABORA- 
TORY 3(1-5-3) (Prerequisite: 304-322A,B, 304- 
333A,B or 304-338B, 304-392A,B). Operating 
characteristics and limitations of digital integrated 
circuits. Design of small systems on the gate and 
register levels. Digital system major project. This 
course may be taken in the place of 304-493A,B, 
304-494A,B or 304-499A,B. 


304-493A,B ELECTRICAL LABORATORY Ill 
3(0-5-4). (Prerequisite: 304-392A,B. Co-requisite: 
304-333A,B or 304-338B.) Each student selects a 
program in an area offered by the department. . 
This program may be in the nature of a series of | 
experiments covering some aspects of the area or 
a term-long project. The group size is usually two 
students and each student is required to present a 
seminar and contribute to a group technical report 
on a chosen topic. The director(s) of the area 
involved may require additional ‘prerequisites and 
co-requisites by some, if not all, members of the A 
group ; + aM: 
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304-494A,B ELECTRICAL LABORATORY IV 
3(0-5-4). (Prerequisite: 304-493A,B.) Similar to 304- 
493A,B. The material to be covered may be of a 
more open-ended nature than 304-493A,B. For 
diversification on the part of the student the area 
program chpsen must be different from that of 304- 
493A,B. 


304-499A,B ELECTRICAL LABORATORY IV 
3(0-5-4). (Prerequisite: 304-392A,B; 304-333A,B.) 
Honours section of 304-494; similar in content to 
304-494 but involving more challenging assign- 
ments 


304-501A FREQUENCY DESIGN OF LINEAR 
CONTROL SYSTEMS 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304- 
303A,B or 304-308A.) Frequency response design 
of linear control systems. Compensators, error con- 
stants. Sensitivity, two-degree-of-freedom design. 
Cascade and other multiloop designs. Feed-for- 
ward. Frequency response design of multivariable 
linear control systems. Decoupling. Discrete sys- 
tems, sequences, convolution, difference equa- 
tions. The z-transform. Sampled-data systems and 
their design by frequency-domain techniques. 


304-502B STATE SPACE METHODS IN LINEAR 
SYSTEMS 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-501A.) 
State representation of linear systems. The state 
transition matrix. System modes and Jordan 
forms. Controllability and observability. Transfer 
functions and minimal representations. State 
representation of discrete and sampled-data 
systems. Canonical forms. Modal control and pole 
placement by state feedback. Quadratic perform 
ance index, the Lyapunov matrix equation 
Stability and Lyapunov functions. The optimal 
regulator problem. Dead-beat controllers. Disturb- 
ance compensation, feedforward. Linear state 
observers Optimization of output-feedback 
controllers for min-max eigenvdlue placement or 


minimization of a quadratic performance index 


304-512B DIGITAL SIGNAL PROCESSING 
3(1-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-303A,B or 304-308A.) 
Discrete-time linear systems theory, digital filter syn- 
thesis techniques, quantization effects in digital 
filters, discrete Fourier transforms including FFT 
algorithms, high-speed convolution and correlation 
techniques. 


304-521B DIGITAL COMMUNICATION 3(3-0-6). 
(Prerequisites: 304-305B or 189-384B, 304-303A,B 
or 304-308A.) Introduction to digital transmission, 
digital data and performance criteria, dis- 
cussion of digital transmission facilities; basic defi- 
nitions; coding and framing formats; baseband 
pulse modulation, pulse amplitude and pulse fre- 
quency modulation, phase shift keying; signal spec- 
tra; demodulation techniques noting problems of 
framing and synchronization; performance on 
Gaussian channel, bandlimited channel characteri- 
Zation, pulse dispersion, adaptive and non-adaptive 
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equalization, Gaussian and impulsive-noise, pulse 
jitter, repeaters and analysis; introduction to error 
control, parity checking, error detection, automatic 
repeat request performance estimates. 


304-522A STATISTICAL COMMUNICATION 
THEORY 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 304-305B or 
189-384B,' 304-303A,B or 304-308A.) Optimum 
receiver principles; vector channels and decision 
regions, matched filters, error evaluation for 
various signal sets; channel capacity, important 
channel models, non-white Gaussian noise, 
bandpass channels, random amplitude and phase, 
linear (amplitude, single side-band double ~side- 


band) modulation, twisted modulation, frequency~- 


modulation, phase modulation, band-width and 
weak noise suppression, phase-lock loop. 


304-529A IMAGE PROCESSING AND COMMU- 
NICATIONS 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 304-221A,B, 
304-303A,B or 304-308A.) Psychophysics of vision, 
properties of images; sampling, digitizing, and dis- 
playing images; geometric and algebraic process- 
ing, spatial filtering, image coding and transmission; 
binary image analysis, segmentation, descriptions 
of lines and shapes; representation, linguistic 
methods, software and hardware systems, applica- 
tions; scene analysis 


304-531B REAL-TIME SYSTEMS 3(3-3-3). (Prere- 
quisite: 304-322A,B, and 304-424A.) Real-time 
engineering applications of computers to online 
control communication systems and data acquisi- 
tion. This course is concerned with aspects of hard- 
ware, software, the hardware-software interface 
and their integration into a completed system. The 
course requires the completion of individual or 
group projects using one of the department's mini- 
or micro-computers 


304-532A COMPUTER GRAPHICS 3(3-3-3). (Pre- 
requisite: 304-424A.) Introduction to computer 
graphics systems and display devices: core or disc 
refreshed, storage tube, scan conversion systems; 
graphical input and interactive graphical techniques 

light pen, joystick, Rand tablet; display files: 
graphics languages and data structures: 2D trans- 
formations; 3D computer graphics, hidden line 
removal and shading graphics system design; 
applications. The course will consist of lecture mate- 
rial as well as a laboratory project involving the 
preparation and rurining of graphics programs on 
the PDP-15 and IBM 360 systems. (Alternate years, 
next given 77/78.) 


304-533B COMPUTERIZED TEXT PROCESSING 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-4244.) Data editing by 
batch and online entry; manipulation of text and 
data. Concepts of type design and typography. 
Typesetting practice and technology. Production 
technique in printing industry as applied to letter, 
book and journal publication. Applications of 
numerical control techniques and computerized 
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decision making to printing, particularly typesetting. 
(Alternate years, next given 78/79.) 


304-543B NUMERICAL METHODS IN ELECTRO- 
MAGNETICS 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-351A,B 
or 304-356A.) Mathematical representation of 
fields. Discrete approximations for continuous dif- 
ferential and integral operators. Methods for solving 
deterministic and eigenvalue problems by direct 
and iterative means. 


304-561A ELECTRIC MACHINE DESIGN 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-361A,B.) The output 
equations of electromagnetic apparatus. Specific 
electric and magnetic loading. Magnetic circuits. 
Time constants and power gain. Windings including 
pole amplitude modulation. Leakage inductances. 
Commutation interpoles and compensation. Per-unit 
values. (Alternate years, next given 77/78.) 


304-562A. CONTINUUM ELECTROMECHANICS 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-351A,B or 304-356A.) 
Quasi-static electromagnetic field equations. Field 
transformation in moving co-ordinate systems. 
Boundary conditions and constitutive relations for 
moving media. Magnetic diffusion and charge 
relaxation in moving media. Maxwell's stress 
tensor for the evaluation of force densities. 
Electromechanics of elastic solids and Newtonian 
fluids. Application of theories to magneto-hydrody- 
namics, electro-hydrodynamics, magnetic pumps, 
linear induction motor and magnetic levitation. 
(Alternate years, next given 78/79.) 


304-564B CONTROL RECTIFIER CIRCUITS 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-333A,B or 304-338B.) 
Simple polyphase rectifiers. Thyristor characteris- 
tics. Fully and semi-controlled bridges. Interphase 
transformers. Commutation, regulation and equiva- 
lent circuits. Harmonic content. Active loads. Cyclo- 
converters. (Alternate years, next given 77/78.) 


304-5658 INVERTERS AND CHOPPER CIR- 
CUITS 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-333A,B or 304- 
338B.) Properties of circuits employing the forced 
commutation of thyristors to perform a switching 
function. Static and dynamic properties of thyristors 
and diodes. Constant voltage and constant current 
inverters, three phase inverters. Choppers. Motor 
loads, (Alternate years, next given 78/79.) 


304-572A LASER ELECTRONICS 3(3-0-6). (Pre- 
requisites: 198-271B, 304-332B or 304-337B.) 
Review of quantum mechanical and_ statistical 
mechanical concepts and techniques. Principle of 
amplification by stimulated emission of radiation; 
analysis of resonant cavity. and travelling wave 
maser amplifiers; coherence, stability and noise; 
characteristics of gaseous, solid state and semicon- 
ductor junction lasers. Nonlinear effects for modula- 
tion and detection of laser beams; applications to 
communication, measurements, signal processing 
and other fields as time permits. 
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304-573B MICROWAVE 
CIRCUITS 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 304-592A, 304- 
332B or 304-337B.) Gunn diodes. LSA mode oper- 
ation; Gunn oscillators. Tunnel diodes, IMPATT and 
TRAPATT oscillators. Parasitics in tunnel diode cir- 
cuits; noise, microwave transistors: models; scatter- 
ing parameter design of distributed amplifiers. High 
frequency diodes: limitations in sensitivity, noise 
figure and dynamic range. Varactor multipliers. Par- 
ametric amplifiers: noise in uncooled amplifiers; 
use of circulators in parametric amplifiers. (Alter- 
nate years, next given 78/79.) : 


304-575B OPTICAL AND MAGNETIC PROPER- 
TIES OF SOLIDS 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 304- 
352B or 304-357B, 304-332B.) Classical and 
quantum theories of polarization. Band theory of 
solids. Dispersion relations. Tensor description of 
anisotropic materials. The ray ellipsoid. Double 
refractions, birefringence dichroism, piezoelec- 
tricity, ferroelectricity. Classical and quantum 
theories of magnetization. Diamagnetism, para- 
magnetism, ferro- and ferri-magnetism. Magnetic 
domains. Ferrites and Garnets. Non-reciprocal 
microwave devices and magneto-optic devices 
which exploit crystal anisotropy. (Alternate years, 
next given 78/79.) 


304-579A SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES AND 
MODELS 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-333A,B or 
304-338B.) Systematic methods for obtaining useful 
models which relate device physics to terminal 
behaviour. The pn junction diode, junction-gate and 
MOS field-effect transistors, bipolar transistor: ide- 
alized devices, practical device geometries, appli- 
cations. The transistor switch. Determination of 
model parameters by measurement. (Alternate 
years, next given 78/79.) 


304-592A MICROWAVE THEORY AND TECH- 
NIQUES 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-352B or 304- 
357B.) Transmission lines and waveguides, surface 
waveguides, microwave circuit theory, impedance 
matching and transformation, passive microwave 
devices, resonators, periodic structures and filters, 
microwave antennas. 


304-593B ANTENNAS AND PROPAGATION 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-352B or 304-357B.) 
Near and far field behaviour or radiators; antennas 
as a boundary value problem; practical antenna 
parameters; wire antennas, antenna arrays, aper- 
ture methods of antenna analysis; measurement of 
input impedance, field patterns, gain and noise; 
point-to-point propagation, fading beyond horizon 
and long distance propagation, ionospheric, atmos- 
pheric and earth's surface considerations; tropos- 
pheric scatter. 


304-596B COHERENT WAVE OPTICS 3(3-0-6). 
(Prerequisite: 304-352B or 304-357B.) Introduction 
to wave optics. Diffraction theory and geometrical 
optics including the Kirchoff-Huygens diffraction 
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integral, Fermat's principle and Hamiltonian Formu- 
lations of Ray Optics. Lenses and lens waveguides. 
Optical Fourier transform and spatial filtering. Gaus- 
sian beams. Holography. Propagation characteris- 
tics of optical fibres and dielectric waveguides. Thin 
film (or slab) optical waveguides. Discussion of 
optical communication systems. (Alternate years, 
next given 77/78.) 


304-602A OPTIMAL CONTROL THEORY 4(3-0- 
9). (Prerequisite: 304-404A or 304-502B.) Basic 
concepts of static optimization. Variational solutions 
for discrete — and continuous-time control problems. 
Pontryagin's maximum principle. Dynamic program- 
ming. Computational algorithms. Singular control 
problems. The linear regulator problem. 


304-603B ESTIMATION AND STOCHASTIC 
CONTROL 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisites: 304-612A, 
304-502B.) Properties of estimators: linear regres- 
sion. The innovations process. Innovations ap- 
proach to optimal linear filtering for continuous time 
and discrete-time processes. Smoothing and pre- 
diction. Properties of the Kalman filter. Optimal sto- 
chastic control of linear systems with direct state 
measurements. The certainty equivalence principle. 
Minimum-variance control. Estimation and control of 
discrete linear systems described by ARMA models. 
Stochastic control of nonlinear systems. 


304-604A PARAMETER IDENTIFICATION AND 
ADAPTIVE CONTROL 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 
304-603B.) Least-squares, maximum likelihood and 
Bayesian estimates. Hypothesis testing. Identifica- 
tion of discrete systems described by ARMA models 
using least-squares and maximum likelihood. Instru- 
mental variable methods. Stochastic approximation. 
Use of the extended Kalman filter. Bayesian estima- 
tion of systems taken from a finite population. Esti- 
mation of noise covariances. Adaptive control of 
discrete systems using one-step-ahead control 
laws, enforced separation and open-loop-feedback- 
optimal control (OLFO) laws. Use of specially- 
designed inputs. (Alternate years, next given 
78/79.) 


304-612A RANDOM PROCESSES 4(3-0-9). (Pre- 
requisite: 304-305B or 189-384B.) Markov proc- 
esses, Markov chains, correlation functions and 
spectra, renewal processes, queues, queuing net- 
works. 


304-613B COMPUTER-AIDED NETWORK ANAL- 
YSIS AND DESIGN 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304- 
303A,B or 304-308A.) Computer-aided techniques 
for the DC, transient and frequency-domain analysis 
of linear and nonlinear electronic networks: 
methods of sensitivity analysis; elementary con- 
cepts in optimization theory; application of optimiza- 
tion techniques to circuit design. (Alternate years, 
next given 77/78.) 
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304-614A NETWORK SYNTHESIS 4(3-0-9). (Pre- 
requisite: 304-303A,B or 304-308A.) Properties of 
positive real functions; determination of system 
functions; synthesis of driving-point functions; syn- 
thesis of lossless two-ports and RC two-ports; 
approximation problems; synthesis of active net- 
works. (Alternate years, next given 77/78.) 


304-620A INFORMATION THEORY AND 
CODING 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304-305B Or | 
189-384B.) Measure of information, limitations of 
measure, characterization of noisy channels, 
channel coding and capacity. Estimates for some 
real channels, source coding revisited (rate 
distortion), error coding techniques — real and 
imaginary, feedback and automatic repeat request 
channels. This course is intended to give the 
Student an insight into the concepts and limitations 
of Information Theory along with a survey of 
Current practice in  error-correcting coding. 
(Alternate years, next given 77/78.) 


304-622B ADVANCED COMMUNICATIONS SYS- 
TEMS ANALYSIS 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304- 
522A.) This course will allow the student to study the 
foundations required for modelling advanced com- 
munication systems. Analysis of specific classes of 
systems such as telephone, satellite, troposcatter, 
microwave for both analog and digital data. (Alter- 
nate years, next given 77/78.) 


304-625B ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 4(3-0-9). 
(Prerequisite: 304-529A.) Definition, models for an 
artificial intelligence, data structures, heuristic pro- 
gramming, learning, pattern recognition, man- 
machine interaction, practical applications and 
Study of selected research topics. (Alternate years, 
next given 77/78.) 


304-628B COMPUTER COMMUNICATIONS 
NETWORKS 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisites: 304-411A 
and 304-424A, or 304-521B.) Classification of 
networks, voices, data, line-switching, message 
switching, packets; characterization of information 
sources; computer interface, terminal interface, 
network interface, queueing models, queueing 
networks, capacity versus delay; network system 
components, multiplexers, concentrators; topolog- 
ical design problems and algorithms; network 
control and characterization: tree networks, 
reliability; mon-tree network designs. (Alternate 
years, next given 78/79.) 


304-636B REAL-TIME OPERATING SYSTEM 
DESIGN 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304-531B.) This 
course is intended for students interested in real- 
time applications of small computers. The course 
includes a study of three existing real-time operating 
systems as well as a design project. The course 
content includes the following: Task scheduling 
mechanisms, |/O organization, bulk storage organi- 
zation, incorporation of service routines. Intercom- 
puter communication, task co-ordination, multiple - 
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computer operating systems. (Alternate years, next 
given 78/79.) 


304-637B COMPUTER SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304-531B.) Computer sys- 
tem specification, hardware-software trade-offs 
selection of hardware components, problem solu- 
tions using interconnected computers, choice of 
programming languages, structured programming, 
technical organization and management The 
course includes three case studies and a design 
project. (Alternate years, next given 77/78.) 


304-638A ADVANCED COMPUTER DESIGN 4(3- 
0-9). (Prerequisite: 304-531B.) This course is 
intended for graduate students with a good knowl- 
edge of computer organization, structure and archi- 
tecture and some knowledge of microprogramming. 
Topics in hardware technology include functional 
logic building blocks, arithmetic and non-arithmetic 
processors, memory utilization and storage man- 
agement, sequencing subsystems, transmission 
and exchange. Determination of expected perform- 
ance by simulation; computer-aided design. Spe- 
cific examples of solutions to computer design 
problems. Selected topics on novel computer 
organizations such as array, cellular and variable- 
structure computers. (Alternate years, next given 
78/79.) 


304-641A APPLIED ELECTROMAGNETIC THE- 
ORY 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304-592A or 304- 
593B.) Mathematical techniques, analytical and 
numerical, for solving E. M. boundary value prob- 
lems. Maxwell's equations, wave dispersion, waves 
in gyrotropic media, Huygen’s principle and Fresnel 
diffraction, Babinet’s principle; Green's functions 
and integral equations, angular spectrum of plane 
waves, cylindrical and spherical wave functions, 
perturbational and variational techniques. Wave- 
guide, antenna, scattering and diffraction problems 
(Alternate years, next given 78/79.) 


304-647A FINITE ELEMENTS IN ELECTROMAG- 
NETICS 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304-543B.) Finite 
elements for the Helmholtz equation in the plane 
and in space. Elements for axisymmetric problems. 
lsoparametric and curvilinear elements; elements 
for nonlinear problems. Integral equations and the 
solution of antenna problems. Finite elements in 
parabolic problems. (Alternate years, next given 
77/78.) 


304-662A ELECTRIC MACHINE DYNAMICS 
4(3-0-9). (Prerequisites: 304-361A,B, 304-502B.) 
Review of electric machine models. State-space for- 
mulation of nonlinear differential equations. Solu- 
tions through numerical integration, constant speed 
linearization. Models of control elements, loads, 
prime-movers, voltage regulators, transmission net- 
works. State equations of integrated power system. 
Modal analysis of multimachine power system. 
, Operating point stability. Transient stability analysis. 
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Electromechanical resonance. (Alternate years, 
next given 77/78.) 


304-663X HVAC POWER TRANSMISSION. 
4 Credits. Design considerations of EHV and UHV 
power transmission systems: audible noise, radio 
interference, environmental aspects of transmission 
lines. Coordination of system over-voltages with 
external and internal insulation strengths leading to 
economic insulation structures based on quantita- 
tive evaluation of reliability. 


304-664Y HVDC POWER TRANSMISSION. 
4 Credits. Principles of HVDC power, transmission: 
HVDC transmission circuits, bridge convertor oper- 
ation, thyristor valve developments, control of HVDC 
systems, protection of lines and converter stations, 
harmonic filtering, modelling techniques for per- 
formance studies. 


304-665X SUBSTATION APPARATUS. 4 Credits. 
Description and analysis of major apparatus used in 
modern power systems: circuit breakers, switches, 
bushings. Electrical connection of substations; prin- 
ciples of equipment selection based on stresses, 
reliability and economic requirements Substation 
protection. Physical arrangement of substations. 


304-666Y POWER SYSTEM OPERATION. 
4 Credits. Power system optimality criteria: eco- 
nomic, environmental, reliability factors Short and 
long-term load forecasting; simulation of river flows; 
econmic operations of hydroelectric thermal and 
hydro-steam systems. Planning of additional equip- 
ment by the global and marginal approaches. Siting 
of new plants. Planning of interconnections; mainte- 
nance scheduling. 


304-667Y MODERN TECHNIQUES FOR POWER 
SYSTEM ANALYSIS. 4 Credits. Mathematical 
descriptions of power systems suitable for com- 
puter analysis, and solutions algorithms. Topics will 
include: matrix algebra, incidence and network 
matrices, sparse matrix techniques, phase and 
component representation, short circuit studies, 
Diakoptics, load flow studies, transient and dynamic 
stability studies, contingency analysis, state estima- 
tion, system identification. 


304-677A,B EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUES IN 
SOLID STATE 4(0-6-6). (Prerequisite: 304-332B 
or 304-337B.) Experimental laboratory project in 
solid state involving the following. Techniques of 
laboratory preparation, fabrication and orientation 
of solid state samples and structures for 
experimental study. Use .of special laboratory 
research apparatus. Measurement of electronic, 
optical and structural properties of samples and 
structures. Evaluation and analysis of electronic 
behaviour and performance. Interpretation of 
relevant physical processes and phenomena. 


304-678A SPECIAL TOPICS IN SOLIDS | 
4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304-332B or 304-337B.) 
Discussion of topics in semiconductor electronics 
and electronic properties of materials in areas of 
current research to the department. 


304-679B SPECIAL TOPICS IN SOLIDS II 
4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304-332B or 304-337B.) 
Dielectric properties and molecular structure of sol- 
ids and liquids. Dielectric theory and applications 


304-681A,B COLLOQUIUM IN ELECRICAL 
ENGINEERING, 4 credits. Directed reading, semi- 
nar and discussion course in various subjects of 
current interest in electrical engineering research 
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304-685B HIGH VOLTAGE ENGINEERING 
4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304-351A,B or 304-356A.) 
Electrical discharges in gases; uniform and nonuni- 
form fields; corona discharges; the spark mecha- 
nism. Generation and measurement of high direct, 
alternating and impulse voltages. (Alternate years, 
next given 77/78.) 


304-688A,B 304-689A,B RECENT ADVANCES IN 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 4 credits. Course 
content suited to the area of specialization of the 
lecturer 
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A.M. Ahmed, B.Sc.(Dacca), Ph.D.(McG.), Eng. 

G.G. Bach, Ph.D.(McG.) 

J.C. Cherna, Dipl.Eng.(Swiss Fed. Inst.), Eng. 

G.|. Fekete, M.Eng., Ph.D.(McG.), Eng. 

J.M. Forde, B.Eng., M.Eng:(McG.), Eng. 

R. Knystautas, M.Eng., Ph.D.(McG.) 

L. Kops, D.Sc.Eng. (Krakow Tech. U.), Eng. 

C.L. Murphy, M.Eng., Ph.D. (McG.), Eng. 

J.D. Pfeiffer, B.E.E.(Cornell), Eng. 

J.W. Provan, B.Sc.(Strathclyde), M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(Colo.), Eng. 

A.L. Thompson, B.A.(Bishop’s), Ph.D.(McG.) 

J.H.T. Wu, M.A.Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(MeG.), Eng. 

P.J. Zsombor-Murray, M.Eng., Ph.D.(McG.), Eng. 


Assistant Professors, 
C. Guirao, M.Sc.(Paris), Ph.D.,(Calif.) 
R. Hoffman, M.A.Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(Sask.), Eng. 


_ Special Lecturers and Laboratory Superintendents 
_ V. Fangor, J. Kelly, O. Muehling, L. Vroomen 


ssociate Members 
____D. Atack, B.Sc., Ph.D.(Leeds) 
G.V. Bull, Ph.D., Eng., Space Research Corpora- 
tion. 
 D. Burke, B.Eng., M.D., Montreal General Hospi- 
octal 

-R.G. Edwards, Eng., Canadair Ltd. 
-H. Luckert, Ph.D., Space Research Corporation 
J. Miller, M.D., Montreal General Hospital 


Part-Time Staff 
__ W.D. May, J. Rushbrook (Eng.) 


The prospective student, when trying to decide 
which branch of engineering to enter, may often ask 
himself this question: For what sort of a career will a 
Mechanical Engineering degree prepare me? 

' This question can best be answered by looking at 
_ the positions which our graduates hold today, and it 
is very revealing to see the extremely broad range 
of occupations in which they are engaged. 

Typically, the first jobs after graduation will be in 
_ the design office, often in the estimating depart- 
‘ment, of a corporation where the young graduate 
will get an apprenticeship in the practical aspects of 
engineering design, the importance of cost factors, 
etc. 
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As he gains experience he will gradually be given 
more responsibility, be put in charge of complete _ 
projects and supervise the work of junior engineers. - 
Finally, if he has the ability, he may become a sec- 7 
tion head and gradually be promoted to plant man- 
ager, vice-president or to other executive positions. 
This is a typical progression of a successful engi- 
neer in a large corporation, but many of our gradu- 
ates follow different routes. 

Some elect to take graduate studies to prepare 
themselves for advanced work, usually in 
research establishments, in consulting firms or in 
companies which have their own research and 
development departments; a growing number 
become interested in bio-mechanical engineering 
(some even take a medical degree); others 
gravitate towards systems engineering with heavy 
reliance on computer applications; some, after a 
few years of experience, form their own 
companies, often as Consulting Mechanical 
Engineers for building services (heating, air 
conditioning). Fields: of engineering in which 
Mechanical Engineering graduates work, apart 
from those traditionally associated with mechan- 
ical engineering, include aeronautics, aerody- 
namics and aerospace, nuclear engineering, heat 
transfer equipment, transportation, construction, 
computers, industrial engineering and many, many 
others. 

One may ask how it is possible to devise a curric- 
ulum which will satisfy such diverse needs, and the 
only answer is that we must first of all put a heavy 
stress on the knowledge of fundamental disciplines 
such as mathematics, physics, mechanics and ther- 
modynamics, and then teach the students the basic 
approach to the synthesis and application of this 
knowledge towards the solution of practical prob- 
lems. 

The latter is done in the sequence of design and 
experimental engineering courses, which include 
project work involving creative design, and also 
actual construction and testing of equipment built by 
the students. ‘ 

A broad range of interests may be satisfied by 
selecting appropriate elective courses from among 
those offered with a specific subject concentration, 
such as management, industrial engineering, com- 
puter science, bio-engineering, aerodynamics, sys- 
tems engineering, etc. Faculty advisers will assist 
the student in these selections and approve their 
individual programs. 

The Department also offers an Honours Program 
which is particularly suitable for those with a high 
aptitude in mathematics and physics and which 
gives a thorough grounding in the basic engineering 
sciences. The electives in this program can be uti- 
lized to take courses with a more applied engineer- 
ing orientation or, if preferred, to obtain even more 
advanced training in applied mathematical and 
physical sciences. 


Our diverse and well equipped laboratories 
include the machine tool laboratory where students _ 


learn modern production techniques and familiarize 
themselves with precision manufacturing equipment 
including numerically controlled machine tools; aer- 
odynamics and gas dynamics laboratories contain- 
ing several subsonic and supersonic wind-tunnels; 
dynamics and controls laboratory permitting study 
of dynamic behaviour and control of systems; 
energy transport and conversion laboratories which 
feature various types of engines and heat flow 
experiments; a laser laboratory where various appli- 
cations and designs of lasers are studied: and 
finally a data-processing control computer (DATAC) 
laboratory to which much of the experimental equip- 
ment is connected, and in which students learn the 
most modern techniques of automatic data acquisi- 
tion and processing, and computer graphics 
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While the program is demanding, it still seems 
to leave time for many extra-curricular activities 
and our students are active in such professional 
societies as the CSME (Canadian Society for 
Mechanical Engineering, a constituent society of 
the Engineering Institute of Canada), the SAE 
(Society of Automotive Engineers) and in various 
campus organizations. 


The relations between the Faculty staff and the 
Students are extremely close and there are fre- 
quently organized social functions in which students 
and professors meet to exchange views and to get 
to know each other better. 


CURRICULUM FOR THE B.ENG. DEGREE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


(REGULAR) 
REQUIRED COURSES COURSE CREDIT 

Non-Departmental Subjects 
189-261A,B Linear Algebra and Differential Equations | 3 
189-262A,B Linear Algebra and Differential Equations II 3 
189-263A,B Advanced Calculus 3 
189-264A,B Introduction to Boundary Value Problems 3 
300-310A,B Engineering Economy si 
303-207A,B Solid Mechanics 4 
303-290A,B Mechanics | 4 
303-291A,B Mechanics II 3 
304-281A,B Electric Power 3 
304-383A,B Electronics 3 
308-208A,B Computers in Engineering 2 34 

Mechanical Engineering Subjects 
305-240A Thermodynamics | 3 
305-260A Machine Tool Laboratory 2 
305-261B Measurement Laboratory 2 
305-291A Graphics 3 
305-292A,B Design | 3 
305-305A Engineering Statistics 2 
305-314B Dynamics of Mechanisms 
305-315A,B Dynamics of Engineering Systems | 3 
305-321B Mechanics of Deformable Solids 3 
305-330A Fluid Mechanics | 3 
305-341B Thermodynamics || 3 
305-346A,B Heat Transfer 3 
305-362B Mechanical Laboratory | 2 
305-393B Design |! 3 
305-394A Design Ill 3 
305-412A,B Systems Control | 3 
305-463D,G Mechanical Laboratory || 4 48 

ELECTIVE COURSES 

Technical Electives 
305-316B Dynamics of Engineering Systems |! 3 
305-343A Energy Conversion ; 3 
305-372A Machining Processes 3 
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305-413B Systems Control |! 

305-4 18B Measurement Engineering 
305-419B Engineering Applications of Lasers and Holography 
305-431B Gas Dynamics 

305-434B Turbomachinery 

305-435A Jet Propulsion 

305-447A Combustion 

305-471A Industrial Engineering 

305-473B Production Systems 

305-474B Operations Research 

305-475A Numerical Control of Machine Tools 
305-495A Design |Va 

305-496B Design IVb 

305-497B Value Engineering 

305-515A industrial Aerodynamics 

305-520B Statistical Mechanics 

305-527A Computer-Aided Mechanical Design 
305-533B Aerodynamics: Ideal Fluid Theory 
305-560B Biomechanics of Tissues 


Approximately five courses to be selected from those offered by the Department or 
from other suitable undergraduate or graduate courses. 


General Electives 
*One or two courses 3 


Total 100 


*Students who have not taken a course in material science at the college level must include it in their university 
program as one of the general electives. 
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CURRICULUM FOR THE B.ENG. DEGREE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
_ (HONOURS) 

REQUIRED COURSES COURSE CREDIT 
-__ Non-Departmental Subjects 


189-261A,B Linear Algebra and Differential Equations | 
189-263A,B Advanced Calculus 

189-267A,B Linear Algebra and Differential Equations II 
189-269A,B Introduction to Boundary Value Problems 
189-385A Complex Variables 

198-321A Modern Physics 

300-310A,B Engineering Economy 

303-290A,B Mechanics | 

303-293B Mechanics || H 

304-281A,B Electric Power 

304-383A,B Electronics 

308-208A,B Computers in Engineering 

308-350A,B Methods of Numerical Analysis 
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Mechanical Engineering Subjects 


305-240A Thermodynamics | 
305-261B Measurement Laboratory 
305-319B Mechanics of Systems 
305-330A Fluid Mechanics | 
305-342A Statistical Thermodynamics 
305-364A Mechanical Laboratory | H 
305-365B Mechanical Laboratory II H 
305-403D Thesis 
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305-404B Thesis 3 
305-422A Continuum Mechanics 3 
305-423B Theory of Elasticity a 
305-452A Mathematical Methods in Engineering | 3 
305-453B Mathematical Methods in Engineering || 3 39 
ELECTIVE COURSES 
Technical Electives 
Five courses to be selected from those offered by the Department or from other suita- 
ble graduate or undergraduate courses, 15 
General Electives 
Two courses 6 
Total 99 


COURSES OFFERED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT 


305-240A THERMODYNAMICS | 3(3-1-5). Basic 
concepts: macroscopic vs. microscopic point of 
view; states and processes; conservation and trans- 
formation of energy. Phase equilibrium; equations of 
state; thermodynamic properties. Work and heat. 
First law of thermodynamics; energy equations; 
internal energy; enthalpy; specific heat of ideal 
gases. Thermodynamic processes: reversibility, 
polytropic processes, applications of first law. Sec- 
ond law of thermodynamics. Entropy changes in 
thermodynamic processes: principle of increase of 
entropy. Basic power and refrigeration cycles. 
Professor Bruce 


305-260A MACHINE TOOL LABORATORY 2(1-3- 
2). Basic machine tool laboratory measurements 
such as measurements of flatness, straightness, 
length, angle, surface texture, etc. Instruction and 
practice in the construction, operation and care of 
machine tools. Basic and advanced operating func- 
tions of lathes, shapers, drilling, milling and grinding 
machines. Making of small assemblies by individual 
students on machines tooled up for one-off jobs 
and for limited production runs. Introduction to 
numerical control. 

Mr. Muehling and Staff 


305-2618 MEASUREMENT LABORATORY 
2(2-3-1). (Co-requisite: Knowledge of Fortran pro- 
gramming.) Basic experimental laboratory meas- 
urements, such aS measurement of temperature, 
pressure, force, torque, small time intervals, veloc- 
ity, acceleration, flow. Criteria for selection of instru- 
ments. Introduction to automatic data acquisition 
and processing using the DATAC Computer Labora- 
tory, real time programming. 

Mr. Vroomen 


305-290A GRAPHICS 2(2-2-2). Descriptive geom- 
etry, pictorial and working drawings and conven- 
tions, graphical statics. Computer graphics: simple 


plotting, auxiliary view and general perspective 
transformation, contour mapping and introduction to 
kinematic animation. Drafting room and computer 
laboratory exercises are assigned. This course is 
intended for Civil Engineering students. 

Professor Zsombor-Murray 


305-291A GRAPHICS 3(3-3-3). Descriptive geom- 
etry, pictorial and working drawings and conven- 
tions, graphical statics. Computer graphics: simple 
plotting, auxiliary view and general perspective 
transformation, contour mapping and introduction to 
kinematic animation. Drafting room and computer 
laboratory exercises are assigned. 

Professor Zsombor-Murray 


305-292A,B DESIGN | 3(1-3-5). (Pre- or co- 
requisite: 305-260A, 305-291A or equivalent.) 
Introduction to design. Problem formulation; idea 
conception; feasibility study; preliminary design; 
computer-aided design; optimal design; reliability; 
hardware, etc. Manufacturing methods and 
processes; engineering materials. The student's 
creative ability will be developed by having him 
participate in a number of design projects. Case- 
study methods will be used to analyse actual 
design projects. 

Professor Fekete 


305-305A ENGINEERING STATISTICS 2(2-1-3). 
(Prerequisite: 189-261A,B.) Combinatorial analysis. 
Concept of random variable; distribution function; 
mean; variance; correlation; Binomial, Poisson, Nor- 
mal, Uniform, Student's T, and F distributions. Law 
of large numbers; central limit theorem. Point and 
interval estimation; method of maximum likelihood. 
Hypothesis testing; goodness of fit. Experimental 
design: analysis of variance; regression analysis. 
Stochastic processes. 

Professor Bach 


305-314A DYNAMICS OF MECHANISMS 
3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 303-290A.) First principles 
of analysis; vector geometry; motion; position; dis- 
placement; velocity; acceleration; force; inertia and 
its effects. Kinematic and dynamic analysis of rigid 
bodies in pure rotation and in pin-connected sys- 
tems; dynamic balance. The engine complex. Rigid 
bodies in rolling contact; planetary gear-trains. Bod- 
ies in sliding contact; lower and higher sliding pairs. 
Cam analysis. Emphasis will be placed on graphical 
methods of solution 

Professor Ahmed 


305-315A,B DYNAMICS OF ENGINEERING 
SYSTEMS | 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 303-291A,B.) 
Free and forced vibrations of linear, one degree of 
freedom, damped and undamped_ systems. 
Applications to. vibration transmission and isola- 
tion, vibration of beams, whirling of shafts. Multi- 
degree of freedom systems, coupled vibrations, 
distributed systems. Modelling of dynamic 
systems, transfer functions, linearization and 
jumping, block diagrams. 

Professor Forde 


305-316B DYNAMICS OF ENGINEERING SYS- 
TEMS II 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 305-2 15A,B8.) More 
advanced topics in dynamics of mechanical sys- 
-tems, including non-linear systems, self-excited sys- 
tems, etc. Application of analogue computer to the 
solution of problems in dynamics. A variety of 
cases, involving complete systems will be studied to 
illustrate the above material and to provide the stu- 
dent with some knowledge of the techniques of 
solution. 

Professor Forde 


305-319B MECHANICS OF SYSTEMS 3(3-1-5). 
(Prerequisite: 303-293B. Pre- or co-requisites: 
189-269A,B and 308-350A,B.) Langrangian and 
Hamiltonian dynamics. Variational methods. 
Discrete linear systems; classical and numerical 
solutions for conservative and non-conservative 
systems; matric function methods. Electrical- 
mechanical-acoustical analogues. Stability consid- 
‘erations and closed-loop systems. Vibration of 
distributed parameter systems. Energy methods. 
Non-linear vibrations; the phase plane and other 
methods of solution. 
Professor Paidoussis 


305-321B MECHANICS OF DEFORMABLE SOL- 
IDS 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 303-207A,B.) Modern 
phenomenological theories of the behaviour of engi- 
neering materials. Stress and strain concepts and 
introduction to constitutive theory. Applications of 
theory of elasticity and thermoelasticity. Introduction 
to plasticity. Deviatoric stress and strain. Introduc- 
tion to linear viscoelasticity. Simple mechanical 
models and the nature of viscoelastic behaviour. 
Professor Provan 


305-330A FLUID MECHANICS 3(3-1-5). (Co- 
requisite: 189-264A,B.) Review of relevant mechan- 
ics and thermodynamics: fluid properties; stress in 
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and of linear momentum; Euler and Bernoulli equa- , 
tions; introduction to Navier-Stokes equations. 
Dimensional analysis and dynamical similarity. Con- 
servation of energy; compressible flow; speed of 
sound, flow with area change. Laminar and turbu- 
lent boundary layers. Turbulent jets, hydrodynamic 
lubrication. 

Professor Newman 


305-341B. THERMODYNAMICS II 3(3-1-5). (Pre- 
requisite: 305-240A.) Irreversibility and availability, 
Gibbs and Helmholtz functions. Maxwell relations: 
generalized thermodynamic relations and charts; 
equations of state; Clapeyron equation, Joule- 
Thomson coefficient, volume expansivity and isoth- 
ermal and adiabatic compressibility. Ideal and real 
gas and vapour mixtures, psychrometry and aircon- 
ditioning processes. Reactive mixtures, stoichiome- 
try of fuels, flame temperatures, dissociation and 
chemical equilibrium. Modified and improved power 
and refrigeration cycles. 

Professor Bruce 


305-342A STATISTICAL THERMODYNAMICS 
3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 305-240A.) Molecular inter- 
pretation of the laws of thermodynamics. Kinetic 
theory. Transport phenomena. Classical and quan- 
tum statistical mechanics. Phase space and Gibb- 
sian ensembles. Thermodynamics, of poly-atomic 
gases with kinetic, vibrational, rotational excitation; 
crystalline solids, photon gas, electron gas, vapors, 
dense gases, liquids and chemical systems. 
Professor Knystautas 


305-343B ENERGY CONVERSION 3(2-2-5). 
(Prerequisite: 305-341B.) Principles of energy 
conversion; irreversible thermodynamics, unified 
conversion, plasma, electrochemical and semi- 
conductor theory. Applications to thermoelectric, 
thermionic, photovoltaic, M.H.D., fuel cells and 
other conversion systems. Discussion of energy 
sources and conversion devices for particular 
applications, i.e.: isolated systems, power stations, 
transportation, etc. 

Professor Murphy 


305-346A,B HEAT TRANSFER 3(3-1-5). (Prere- 
quisite: 189-264A,B.) Steady state conduction with 
and without heat generation, extended surfaces. 
Unsteady state conduction in plates, cylinders and 
spheres. Convective heat transfer, boundary layer 
equations, dimensionless parameters, analogy 
between momentum, heat and mass transfer. Natu- 
ral convection. Heat exchangers. Radiant heat 
transfer, black and grey body radiation. Interchange 
factors. 

Professor Murphy 


305-362B MECHANICAL LABORATORY |! 
2(0-3-3). (Pre- or co-requisite:- 305-261B; 305- 
315A,B; 305. 330A; 305-341B; 305-346A,B.) Expe- 
riments illustrating theory covered in courses on 


thermodynamics, mechanics, fluid dynamics, heat 
transfer. 
Professor Hoffman and Staff 


305-364A MECHANICAL LABORATORY | H 2(0- 
3-3). (Prerequisite: 305-2618. Candidates must also 
have completed at least 30 credits worth of 
Mechanical Engineering Program). Selected labora- 
tory assignments integrated with the respective lec- 
ture courses. 

Professor Knystautas 


305-365B MECHANICAL LABORATORY II H 2(0- 
3-3). (Prerequisite: 305-364A.) Continuation of 305- 
364A 

Professor Knystautas 


305-372A MACHINING PROCESSES 3(2-2-5). 
(Prerequisite: 305-260A.) Mechanics of metal cut- 
ting: chip formation, cutting forces and energy con- 
siderations; action of cutting fluids; thermal aspects 
of cutting; vibrations in cutting. Importance of the 
machine-tool. Machinability, tool wear and tool life, 
economical criterion for the selection of cutting 
parameters. Conventional machining operations; 
mechanics of grinding; other abrasive processes. 
Unconventional machining processes: elctro-dis- 
charge, electro-chemical, laser machining — their 
principles and areas of application. Effect of 
machining practice on surface integrity. 

Professor Kops 


305-393B DESIGN II 3(2-4-3). (Prerequisite: 
305-292A,B. Pre- or co-requisite: 303-207A,B.) 
Continuation of Design |, introducing loading and 
stress calculations, component part design, friction, 
lubrication and wear, design using plastic materials, 
etc. Design projects will involve the application of 
knowledge acquired in the lectures and in the prere- 
quisite courses to the solution of engineering design 
problems. 

Professor Pfeiffer & Staff 


305-394A DESIGN III 3(1-5-3). (Prerequisite: 305- 
393B.) Students will work in small groups on 
selected design projects with consultation by the 
staff. Lecture topics: use and selection of mechani- 
cal components, special purpose mechanisms, 
functional design of machine elements, power 
transmission and energy storage. 

Professor Pfeiffer & Staff 


305-403D THESIS (HONOURS) 6(0-6-12). (Prere- 
quisite: Candidates must have completed courses in 
the Mechanical Engineering Program weighted at a 
minimum of 60 credits.) This course, together with 
course 305-404B, involves a research or design 
project undertaken by each student, encompassing 
interrelated aspects of engineering theory and 
requiring a theorectical and/or experimental investi- 
gation. The student will work under the supervision 
of one or more staff members; his completed work 
will be submitted in the form of a thesis. The grade 
awarded for this part of the course depends on the 
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assessment of the quality of theoretical and/or 
experimental work undertaken by the student. 
Professor Paidoussis and Staff 


305-404B THESIS (HONOURS) 3(0-3-6). (Co- 
requisite: 305-403D.) This course is part of the 
same thesis project as for course 305-403D. The 
grade for this part of the course covers the orderly 
development and presentation of ideas, and their 
incorporation in the thesis. 

Professor Paidoussis and Staff 


305-412A,B SYSTEMS CONTROL | 3(3-1-5). (Pre- 
requisite: 305-315A,B.) Analysis of single variable, 
linear, lumped-parameter, stationary, deterministic, 
continuous data, feedback control systems. Intro- 
duction to feedback control: open-loop vs. feedback 
control; history, examples, characteristics and cost 
of feedback control. Classical approach to initially- 
quiescent linear systems analysis. Generalized 
mathematical modelling of dynamic engineering 
systems. Transient, steady-state and frequency 
response and their inter-relationship in idealized 
feedback control systems. Time-domain and fre- 
quency-domain, absolute and relative stability anal- 
ysis: Routh-Hurwitz criterion, root-locus method, 
Nyquist and Bode analysis, Nichols chart. Control 
action and compensation to improve performance. 
Examples of time-domain and frequency-domain 
design of compensators. : 
Professor Ahmed 


305-413B SYSTEMS CONTROL I! 3(3-1-5). 
(Prerequisite: 305-412A.) Further topics in control 
systems engineering with emphasis on synthesis. 
Discrete-time systems, z-transforms. State-space 
representation of systems; controllability, observa- 
bility, the state-transition matrix, design using 
modal analysis. Statistical methods. Survey of 
system modelling and process parameter estima- 
tion techniques. Introduction to optimal control 
systems. The role of computers in control 
systems. 

Professor Hoffman 


305-4188 MEASUREMENT ENGINEERING 3(3- 
1-5). (Prerequisite: 305-412A.) The aim of this 
course is to present in a unified manner the 
principles and techniques of gathering and 
‘processing’? valid and accurate “information”. 
General principles of measurement, functional 
elements, transducers, systems. General perform- 
ance characteristics of measurement elements 
and systems: sensitivity; linearity, loading effect, 
dynamic response, noise and feedback in 
measurement. General techniques of information 
processing, transmission and recording. Common 
measurement devices and their characteristics — 
motion, pressure, temperature, flow, heat flux 
measurement. Case studies. Principles developed 
in lectures will be illustrated by laboratory 
demonstrations. 

Professor Ahmed 
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305-4198 ENGINEERING APPLICATIONS OF 
LASERS AND HOLOGRAPHY 3(3-0-6). (Prere- 
quisite: 300-208A,B.) Wave optics, Fabry-Perot 
interferometer, Fresnel & Fraunhofer diffractions; 
laser physics, population inversion, frequency 
broadening, laser applications; holography princi- 
ples, image position analysis, Fourier transform 
holograms, holography applications. 

Professor Wu 


305-422A CONTINUUM MECHANICS 3(2-2-5). 
(Prerequisite: 303-293B; Co-requisite: 189-385A.) 
Definition of a continuum. The Cauchy stress 
concept which gives the balance of forces within 
a material. Vector and tensor fields. Strains and 
kinematics of deformation. Equations of motion. 
Thermodynamics of continua. The basic laws for 
predicting the behaviour of the continuum. 
Professor Axelrad 


305-423B THEORY OF ELASTICITY 3(2-2-5). 
(Prerequisite: 305-422A.) Basic equations of 
elasticity and thermoelasticity. Methods of solution 
of two and three-dimensional problems. Dynamic 
problems and wave propagation in solids. 
Inelastic response behaviour of solids. 

Professor Axelrad 


e 305-431B GAS DYNAMICS 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 
305-330A.) Motion of sound waves. Isentropic flow. 
Normal shocks. Flow in nozzles, wind tunnels and 
shock tubes. Oblique shocks. Prandtl Meyer Flow. 
Flow in inlets and over airfoils. Flow with friction and 
heat addition. Magnetogasdynamics. Real gas 
effects. Rarefied flow. Experimental methods. 
Professor Guirao 


@ 305-4348 TURBOMACHINERY 3(2-2-5). (Prere- 
 quisite: 305-330A.) The course covers funda- 
mental aspects of turbomachinery in a broad and 
~ general manner that will be useful to a wide range 
of mechanical engineering students and is 
designed to provide a firm base for more detailed 
‘study at graduate level. Topics will include: 
general concepts and definition of turboma- 
chinery, generalized performance study by non- 
dimensional analysis, basic theories of energy 
transfer, fluid flow problems in turbomachinery, 
design problems, performance matching and 
, control, testing, general problem of 
propulsion. 
‘Professor Murphy 


305-435A JET PROPULSION 3(3-1-5). (Prerequi- 
site: 305-330A.) Thermodynamics of open cycles; 
internal aerodynamics; aerothermochemistry of pro- 
pellants; nozzle designs and efficiency, aerody- 
namics of intake diffusers; problems associated 
with intake design. 
Professor Wu 


e@ 305-447A COMBUSTION 3(3-1-5). Selected topics 
concerned principally with combustion. in prime 
movers, e.g. steam plants and various kinds of 
engines. Fundamentals of chemical kinetics of com- 

bustion reactions. Stability limits and flame speeds 


of laminar and turbulent diffusion flames, theorie 
flame propagation. Some causes and poss 
methods of reduction or elimination of air pollution 
from prime movers including effects of the physical 
properties and chemical composition of various 
fuels, fuel-air ratio, quenching, also discussion of 
carbon or soot formation. Method of analysis of 
combustion products including mass spectroscopy 
and gas chromatography. 

Professor Thompson 


305-452A MATHEMATICAL METHODS IN ENGI- 
NEERING | 3(2-2-5). (Prerequisite: Candidates 
must have completed courses in the Mechanical 
Engineering Program weighted at 60 credits (mini- 
mum).) The underlying theory and application of 
mathematical methods in fluid dynamics, vibration, 
stress and strain analysis, heat transfer, etc. The 
eigenvalue problem, methods in analysis. 
Professor Provan 


305-453B MATHEMATICAL METHODS IN ENGI- 
NEERING II 3(2-2-5). (Prerequisite: 305-452A.) 
Continuation of the underlying theory and applica- 
tion of mathematical methods in fluid dynamics, 
vibration, stress and strain analysis, heat transfer, 
etc. Spherical and cylindrical harmonics, Laplace 
and Fourier series and transforms, variational per- 
turbation techniques, introduction to theory of distri- 
butions and generalized functions. 

Professor Provan 


305-463D,G MECHANICAL LABORATORY ul 
4(0-4-2). (Prerequisite: 305-362B.) A selection of 
laboratory projects will be offered and carried out 
by students working in small groups. 

Professor Knystautas & Staff 


305-471A INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 3(3-1-5). 
(Prerequisite: 305-305A.) Factory planning, plant 
location, layout and services, production line tech- 
niques, methods engineering, design of work sys- 
tems, measurement of performance (time study, 
work sampling, synthetic time data), quality control 
systems, maintenance, safety. 

Professor Cherna 


305-473B PRODUCTION SYSTEMS 3(2-2-5). 
(Pre- or Co-requisite: 305-349B.) Production func- 
tion. Concepts of system approach in production. 
Analysis of product design. Value Engineering. 
Process planning. Network planning methods. 
Information systems and automation; NG machine 
tools. Scheduling and control of operations. Com- 
puter-aided manufacturing. 

Professor Kops 


305-474B SELECTED TOPICS IN OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 305-305A.) 
Introduction to the general mathematical program- 
ming problem in the context of engineering design; — 

linear programming, queueing theory, Monte Carlo 
simulation. The above techniques will be used 


ag i 


Study the optimization of engineering systems. The 
applications of linear programming in its various 
manifestations will be examined in depth. 
Professor Zsombor-Murray 


305-475A NUMERICAL CONTROL OF MACHINE 
TOOLS 3(3-2-4). (Prerequisite or co-requisites 
305-260A, 305-291A, 308-208A,B or equivalent) 
This course is intended to give the student as broad 
an exposure ds possible to the ( 
numerically controlled machines with emphasis on 
the software aspects. The student will be given a 
number of programming assignments some requir- 
ing him to actually machine a prototype on the NC 
machines in the department. The topics covered 
are: Introduction to NC systems. Mé 


ming, standard commands, ca es, paper 
tape formats. Computer aided p ning (using 
APT), geo ic definitions, pr mming of tool 


tr 
motions, ps and macros. Th 
function. NC tape verification techi nigt Ive 
NC hardware. Tooling and fixtures for h 
of parts suitable for NC machining Eed iomic fac- 
tors in justifying NC machines. NC and quality con- 
trol. The future for NC 
Professor Hoffman and Staff 


>. Selection 


pian DESIGN 1!Va_ 3(0-6-3). bs gs site 
305-394A.) A design project c Cc ®) / 
terms, wit th 305-496B Design | 
first) term. Allows the co 
greater complexity than De 
on analytic solutions, stress 
uction, Weekly consultations 
instructors. Reports required: de 
sibility study, mid-term report, fina 
of an engineering paper, with s 

ing drawings. Formal lectures 


gesanto Pfeiffer & Mr. Edwards 


305-496B DESIGN IVb 3(0-6-3). Continue 
Design IVa (or alternate term). See 
above 

Professor Pfeiffer & Mr. Edwards 


305-497B VALUE sibptionigh 3(0-8- 1). Prere- 
quisites: 305-2 and cor é 
credits.) students from other 
may take tt course by arrangemer 
instructor. Value Engineering is an in- 
of an industrial product or pr 5 
improving its design and/or Sarlormurics” 
can be produced, or perform its task 
cost. This is a workshop type of co 
be supplied by industrial firms anc 
work together with industrial personnel, 
5 or 6. Recommendations will be submitted to com 
pany executives to be considered for implementa- 
¢tion. 
Professor Pfeiffer & Staff 
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305-507X NUMERICAL ANALYSIS FOR COM- 
PUTER USERS I. Various topics from numerical 
analysis are selected with an eye to computer 
usage. Review of finite differences, interpolation 
and quadrature, ordinary differential equations. 
Professor Bach 


305-515A. INDUSTRIAL AERODYNAMICS. Char- 
acteristics of the earth’s boundary layer, flow pat- 
terns around buildings and structures, their effect 
on the dispersal of pollutants, modeling and model 
testing, wind tunnel corrections, shelter provided by 
buildings, pressure distribution over buildings pro- 
viding data for the structural designer, wind-induced 
oscillations of buildings and structures. 

Professor Fekete 


305-520B STATISTICAL MECHANICS 3(3-1-5). 
(Prerequisite: 305-342A.) Classical mechanics, fun- 
saab pes hypothesis, H-theorem, coarse graining 
andc tion, Liouville equation, perturbation the- 
ory of Bonclaiete Frieman and Sandri! the kinetic 
equations of Boltzmann, Fokker-Planck, Viasov and 
Lenard-Balescu, the hydro-dynamic equations and 
transport phenomena, stochastic processes, fluctu- 
ations, the Master equation, Onsager relations, Lan- 
gevin equations and Brownian motion. 

Professor Lee 


305-527A COMPUTER-AIDED MECHANICAL 
DESIGN (Prerequisites: Knowledge of FORTRAN 
programming.) Program structuring for efficiency in 
d programming time; achieving 
t using the computer in the 
engineering ) proc ess. Assignments include 
an optimization problem, a seminar, and develop- 
ment of one original program. Lecture topics include 
computational methods, computer graphics, con- 
touring, curve-fitting, surface-fitting, network analy- 
lever and kinematic 


systems. Program and 
subroutine listings also supplement text material. 
Professor Pfeiffer 


305-533B AERODYNAMICS: IDEAL FLUID THE- 
ORY 

3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 305-330A.) Subsonic aero- 
Kinematics; equations of motion, vorticity 
ns of Laplace's equation; 
motion around simple bodies. 
foils. Three-dimensional 
and high aspect ratio wings. 
i by demonstrations and experiments 


sulation; solu 


n the laboratory 
Professor Newman 


305-560B Sere OF TISSUES 
3(3-0-6). Tissue biomechanics is the study of the 
re logical tissue to forces and deforma- 


»f biol 


hich it is subieciae Tissues such as bone, 
and ligament act to transmit load and 
r with the contractile ability of muscle, pro- 
vide a means for locomotion. The course empha- 
sizes the fundamentals of continuum mechanics in 
relation to the morphological classification of vari- 
ous tissues. Basic principles of viscoelasticity will 
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aid the student in understanding the rate sensitivity 
of biological materials. The stress-strain-time or 
constitutive equations for soft connective tissue 
components will be determined. The mechanical 
response of muscle tissue in the passive and stimu- 
lated states will also be examined. 

Staff 


305-603A,B or C. DESIGN PROJECT I 
Staff 


305-604A,B or C. DESIGN PROJECT II 
Staff 


305-608Y. NUMERICAL ANALYSIS FOR COM- 
PUTER USERS Il. 
Professor Bach 


305-609B,C. SEMINAR -— candidates for Masters 
degree 
Professor Provan 


305-611B. STEADY COMPRESSIBLE AERODY- 
NAMICS. 
Professor Wu 


305-612B. VISCOUS FLOW AND BOUNDARY 
LAYER THEORY. 
Professor Newman 


305-613A. UNSTEADY GAS DYNAMICS. 
Professors Knystautas & Lee 


305-621B. ADVANCED MACHINING PRO- 
CESSES. 
Professor Kops 


305-623A. MACHINE TOOL ENGINEERING. 
Professor Cherna 


305-624X. APPLIED PROCESS CONTROL. 
Professor Zsombor-Murray & Mr. Vroomen 


305-626B. ADVANCED CONCEPTS OF ENGI- 
NEERING DESIGN. 


305-632A. ADVANCED STRESS ANALYSIS FOR 
ENGINEERS. 
Professor Provan or Axelrad 


305-633B. TRIBOLOGY. 
Dr. Atack 


305-642A. MECHANICS OF ENGINEERING SYS- 
TEMS. 
Professor Paidoussis 


305-643B. VIBRATIONS IN ENGINEERING SYS- 
TEMS. 
Professor Paidoussis 


305-650A HEAT TRANSFER 


5.7 DEPARTMENT OF MINING 
AND METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Chairman 
W.M. Williams, B.Sc., M.Sc. (Bristol), Ph.D.(Tor.), 
Eng. 


Professors 

W.G. Davenport, B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., (U.B.C.), 
Ph.D., (Lond.), D.I.C., Eng. 

J.J. Jonas, B.Eng.(McG.), Ph.D.(Cantab.) 

B.W. Mackenzie, B.Eng.(McG.), M.Sc.(Rand.), 
Sc.D. (Col.) 

T.M. Salman, B.Eng., M.Eng., Ph.D.(McG.), Eng. 

W.M. Telford, B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 


Associate Professors 

J.E. Gruzleski, B.Sc.(Eng.) M.Sc. (Qu.), Ph.D. 
(Tor.),Eng. 

R:I.L. Guthrie, B.Sc., Ph.D.(Lond.), D.I.C., Eng. 

O.G. Jensen, B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D.(U.B.C.) 

R.R. MacLachlan, B.Eng. (McG.), M.Sc.(Qu.), 
Ph.D.(Qu.), Eng. 

G.W. Smith, B.Eng., M.Eng., Ph.D. (McG.), Eng. 

W.T. Thompson, B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D.(Tor.), 
Eng. 

J.E. Udd, B.Eng., M.Eng., Ph.D.(McG.), Eng. 


Assistant Professors 
D.J. Crossley, B.Sc. (Newcastle-upon-Tyne), 
M.Sc., Ph.D. (U.B.C.) 
P.A. Distin, B.Sc., Ph.D.(Lond.) D.I.C. 
J.A. Finch, B.Sc.(Birm.), M.Eng., Ph.D.(McG.), 


Eng. 
Lecturers 
M. Bilodeau, B.Eng.(Ecole Poly.), M.Sc.(McG.), 
Eng. 
O.T. Djamgouz, Dip. Min. (Istanbul Tech. Univ.), 
M.Eng. (McG.) 


M. Firth, B.Sc. (Sheffield), M.Eng. (McG.), Eng. 

D. Trotter, B.Sc.(Qu.), M.Eng.(McG.), Eng. 

P. White, B.Sc. (Eng.)(Rand), M.Eng.(Penn 
State). 


Special Lecturers 
R.S. Boire, J.P. Drolet, T.E. Hawkins. 


The Department of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering offers programs leading to the Bachelor of 
Engineering degree in Mining Engineering or in Met- 
allurgical Engineering. Both curricula have been 
extensively redefined in recent years to take 
account of the new technology which has been 
developed both in the mining and the metallurgical 
industries. In addition to regular courses and labora- 
tories, the curriculum includes seminars, colloquia, 
and student projects reinforced by field trips to met- 
tallurgical or mining operations throughout Ontario 
and Quebec. 

The equipment operated by the Department is 
the best available. On the metallurgical side: an 
electron probe microanalyzer, and electron 
microscope; one of the largest university facilities 
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in North America for melting and casting: 
computer facilities; x-ray diffraction machines; 
equipment for mechanical testing and deformation 
Studies and a comprehensive range of analytical 
equipment. In mining: facilities for the testing of 
rocks uncer controlled conditions of temperature 
and humidity, a wide range of equipment for 
studying environmental factors of importance in 
mining (dust, illumination, ventilation, _etc.), 
geophysical laboratories, and extensive facilities 
at Mont. St. Hilaire for mining research. 


Metallurgical Engineering. Students of metal- 
lurgical engineering follow core courses in mineral 
processing, pyrometallurgy, hydrometallurgy, 
mechanical and physical metallurgy: these are sup- 
plemented by elective courses which provide a 
good choice of specialties to the graduating engi- 
neer. The course structure is reinforced with labora- 
tory experiments, field trips and oral and written 
presentations in order to provide the most varied 
educational experience possible. The Department 
helps students in finding employment during the 
summer in order to complement their academic 
work with metallurgical practice. Graduates in Met- 
allurgical Engineering find opportunities in the metal 
producing, metal processing or metal consuming 
industries and their jobs may involve them in 
research, development, operations or management. 


Mining Engineering. McGill, which has provided 
a program in mining engineering for longer than any 
other university in Canada, has always been noted 
for the excellence of its mining courses and for the 
training it provides in mining technology, mineral 
economics and mining practice. The final year Min- 
ing Feasibility courses are an example of the 
advanced design which students are called upon to 
undertake as part of their training. Students are 
expected to obtain practical experience in the min- 
ing industry during the summer months and every 
aid is given to ensure this. Graduates in mining engi- 
neering are in demand not only in Canada but in 
other countries, particularly in Africa and Australia, 
which have large mining industries. Technical devel- 
opments, e.g. in the operation of open pit mines and 
in under-ocean mining, have been rapid in recent 
years. These developments offer a challenge to the 
imaginative student with a strong engineering inter- 
est. 


Applied Geophysics. Students wishing to spe- 
cialize in geophysics must register for the B.Eng. 
(Mining Engineering) degree and take the sequence 
of elective courses in geophysics. 


Scholarships. The Department makes available 
twenty Entrance Scholarships, valued at $1,000, 
each year; these scholarships are renewable. A 
substantial number of other scholarships and bur- 
Saries are awarded by the Department as well as by 
the Canadian Mineral Industry Education Founda- 
tion. Full details may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment Office, 
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CURRICULUM FOR THE B.ENG. DEGREE IN METALLURGICAL 2 
ENGINEERING 


_ REQUIRED COURSES 
Non-Departmental Subjects 


180-331A Inorganic Chemistry of the Solid State 

189-261A,B Linear Algebra and Differential Equations | 
. 189-262A,B Linear Algebra and Differential Equations ll 

189-263A,B Advanced Calculus 

189-264A,B Introduction to Boundary Value Problems 

300-310A,B Engineering Economy 

303-205A,B Mechanics | 

304-281A,B Electric Power 

305-346A,B Heat Transfer 

308-208A,B Computers in Engineering 


Metallurgical Engineering Subjects 


306-211A,B Fundamentals of Metallurgical Engineering 
306-212A Engineering Thermodynamics 
306-250B Extractive Metallurgy ! 
306-260B Heat Treatment and Phase Transformations 
306-313A Technical Report! 
306-317A Instrumental Analysis 
306-340A Applied Fluid Dynamics 
306-341B Mineral Separation 
306-351B Electrometallurgy 
306-352B Hydrometallurgy 
306-353B Extractive Metallurgy |! 
306-36 1A Solidification and Casting 
306-3628 Strengthening, Deformation and Fracture 
— 306-4148 Technical Report |! 
Metallurgical Design 
Surface Chemistry of Mineral Separation 
Process Engineering Metallurgy 


WOWNMWWWHWWWWWWMHWWWW 


Mineral Separation Project 
Concentrator Circuit Analysis 
Metallurgical Thermodynamics 
Steelmaking Processes 
Process Metallurgy Project 
Corrosion Principles 
—306-463A Advanced Physical Metallurgy 
306-4648 Physical Metallurgy Project 


WWWWwwownw 


General Electives 
‘Two courses 


Total 
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CURRICULUM FOR THE B.ENG. DEGREE IN MINING ENGINEERING AND 
APPLIED GEOPHYSICS 


REQUIRED COURSES COURSE CREDIT 
Non-Departmental Subjects 

186-210B Mineralogy 3 
186-221 General Geology 3 
186-232A Structural Geology 3 
186-440B Mineral Deposits 3 
189-261A,B Linear Algebra and Differential Equations | 3 
189-262A,B Linear Algebra and Differential Equations II 3 
189-263A,B Advanced Calculus 3 
189-264A,B Introduction to Boundary Value Problems 3 
300-310A,B Engineering Economy 3 
303-205A,B Mechanics | 4 
303-207A,B Solid Mechanics 4 
304-281A,B Electric Power 3 
308-208A,B Computers in Engineering 2 40 


Mining Engineering Courses 


306-201A Introduction to the Mineral Industry 3 
306-216B Mining Engineering Techniques 3 
306-230B Geophysical Exploration 3 
306-321B Behaviour of Rock Structures 3 
306-326B Mathematical Applications in the Mineral Industry 3 
306-327A Materials Handling 3 
306-328B Mine Environments 3 
306-340 Applied Fluid Dynamics 3 
306-341B Mineral Separation 3 
306-420A Mining Feasibility Study | “ 
306-421B Mining Feasibility Study II 3 
306-423A Mineral Industry Economics | 3 
306-424B Mineral Industry Economics || 3 
306-429D Research Project 5 44 
ELECTIVE COURSES 
Technical Electives ' 
Three courses to be chosen from those offered by the department or from other suita- 
ble graduate or undergraduate courses. 
306-332A Mathematical Applications in Geophysics 2 
306-334B Potential Theory in Geophysics 2 
306-422A Applied Explosives 3 
306-425B Mine Planning 3 
306-431A Advanced Exploration Geophysics | 3 
306-433B Advanced Exploration Geophysics I 3 
306-435B Advanced Exploration Geophysics III 3 
306-436A Advanced Exploration Geophysics IV 3 
306-442A Surface Chemistry of Mineral Separation 3 
306-443B Mineral Separation Project 3 
306-444B Concentrator Circuit Analysis 3 9 
General Electives 
One or two courses 4 
Total 97 
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For a student commencing studies in September, a typical six semester program leading to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Engineering is outlined below: 


180-331A 
189-261A 
189-263A 
306-211A 
306-212A 
308-208A 


304-281A 
305-346A 
306-317A 
306-340A 
306-361A 
306-313A 


300-310A 
306-442A 
306-455A 


186-221A 
180-261A 
189-263A 
303-250A 
306-201A 
308-208A 


186-232A 
300-310A 
304-281A 
306-340A 
306-327A 


306-420A 
306-423A 
306-429D 
306-422A 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 


Semester 1 (Fall) 


Credits 

Inorganic Chemistry 3 189-262B 
Lin. Alg. and Diff. Eq. | 3 189-264B 
Advanced Calculus 3 303-205B 
Fund. of Metal. Eng 3 306-250B 
Eng. Thermodynamics 3 306-260B 
Computers for Eng “2 

17 

Semester 3 (Fall) 

Electric Power 3 306-341B 
Heat Transfer 3 306-351B 
Instrumental Analysis K) 306-352B 
Fluid Dynamics 3 306-353B 
Solidification 3 306-362B 
Technical Report | ae 

17 

Semester 5 (Fall) 

Engineering Economy 3 306-416B 
Surface Chem. of Flotation 3 306-414B 
Process Eng. Metallurgy 3 
Technical Electives 6 

15 


MINING ENGINEERING 


Semester 1 (Fall) 


Credits 

General Geology 3 189-262B 
Lin. Alg. and Diff. Eq. | 3 189-264B 
Advanced Calculus 3 303-207B 
Mechanics | 4 306-216B 
Intro. Mining Industry 3 306-230B 
Computers for Eng. 22: 

18 

Semester 3 (Fall) 

Structural Geology 3 186-210B 
Engineering Economy 3 306-321B 
Electric Power 3 306-326B 
Fluid Dynamics 3 306-328B 
Materials Handling a: 306-341B 

15 

Semester 5 (Fall) 

Mine Feasibility | 3 186-440B 
Mineral Economics | 3 306-421B 
Research Project 0 306-424B 
Applied Explosives s) 306-429D 
Technical Elective 3 306-425B 
General Elective a 

14 


Semester 2 (Winter) 


Lin. Alg. and Diff. Eq. II 
Boundary Value Prob. 


Mechanics | 
Extractive Metal. |. 
Heat Treatment 


Semester 4 (Winter) 


Mineral Separation 
Electrometallurgy 
Hydrometallurgy 
Extractive Metal. Il 
Deformation 


Semester 6 (Winter) 


Metallurgical Design 
Technical Report Il 
Technical Electives 
General Electives 


Semester 2 (Winter) 


Lin. Alg. and Diff. Eq. |! 
Boundary Value Prob. 


Solid Mechanics 
Mining Techniques 
Geophysical Expl’n 


Semester 4 (Winter) 


Mineralogy 

Rock Structures 
Math. Applications 
Mine Environments 
Mineral Separation 


Semester 6 (Winter) 


Mineral Deposits 
Mine Feasibility Il 
Mineral Economics II 
Research Project 
Mine Planning 
General Elective 


Credits 


wow wo 


Courses Offered By The Department 


The courses in this department have been renum- 
bered to conform with the following classification 
system. The first three numbers (i.e. 306) are the 
department code. The next digit is the level of 
instruction. The last two digits are classified as fol- 
lows: 


01to09 elementary mining courses 

10to19 elementary and general metallurgical 
courses. 

20to29 ~— general courses. 

30to29 geophysics courses 


40to49 mineral processing courses 

50to59 extractive and process metallurgy 
courses 

60to69 physical metallurgy courses 

70to79 seminars. 


306-201A INTRODUCTION TO THE MINERAL 
INDUSTRY 3(3-3-3). An introduction to the mineral 
industry in which the basic parameters are devel- 
oped from a mining engineering viewpoint. The 
Canadian mineral industry, exploration methods, 
drilling theory and methods, explosives theory and 
application to underground and surface mining, 
introduction to fragmentation of materials, introduc- 
tion to mining environmental control. 

Professor Mackenzie & Staff 


306-211A FUNDAMENTALS OF METALLURGI- 
CAL ENGINEERING 3(3-3-3). Introduction: scope 
and historical development, metals and the evolu- 
tion of society, economic and geo-political factors, 
metals for tomorrow. Mineral Processing. minerals 
of economic importance (metallic and industrial). 
identification of ore and gangue minerals, ore 
deposits, exploration, discovery, valuation of min- 
eral deposits, the role and economic analysis of 
concentration operations. Extractive Metallurgy. 
pyrometallurgy (fuels, ore treatment and furnace 
processes in the ferrous and non-ferrous indus- 
tries), hydrometallurgy (leaching, metal recovery 
and electro-refining), halide metallurgy (chlorination 
and fused salt electrolysis processes). Physical 
Metallurgy: crystal structure (defects, diffusion and 
deformation), phase diagrams, phase reactions and 
alloy systems, examination techniques (preparation, 
light and electron microscopy, electron microprobe, 
X-ray diffraction and radiography). 

Professor Davenport & Staff 


306-212A ENGINEERING THERMODYNAMICS 
3(3-1-5). Scope and nature of thermodynamics, 
classical versus microscopic approach. First Law, 
mechanical work and heat, applications to elastic 
deformation of solids, thermochemistry, elemen- 
tary gaseous expansion processes. Second Law, 
Carnot cycle for ideal gas, Clausius inequality, 
application to simple power and refrigeration 
cycles. Helmholtz and Gibbs functions, application 
to simple chemical processes. Third Law and 
absolute entropy. Phase equilibrium for a pure 
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substance. Chemical equilibrium, applications 
involving gaseous mixtures or.ideal solutions. 
Professor Thompson 


306-215A,B MATERIALS SCIENCE 3(2-2-5). The 
economic significance of materials, their properties 
and limitations, methods of measurement of charac- 
teristic properties, importance of physical and 
mechanical properties in engineering applications, 
introduction to polymers and plastics, crystalline 
materials, metals, alloys and phase diagrams, solid- 
ification and subsequent thermal treatment of mate- 
rials, heat treatment of iron-carbon alloys, industrial 
fabrication techniques such as rolling, extrusion, 
casting, forging, cold working. 

Professors Gruzleski and Williams 


306-216B MINING ENGINEERING TECHNIQUES 
3(3-3-3). (Prerequisite: 306-201A.) A study of min- 
ing engineering techniques and their application to 
the development of extractive methods for the 
exploitation of mineral deposits. Principles of sur- 
face and underground mining methods, ground 
stress and support approaches, use of pillars and 
fill systems, unit type local support, stoping and 
development methods, notes on mine surveying, 
slope stability, waste disposal. 

Professor MacLachlan 


306-2308 GEOPHYSICAL EXPLORATION 
3(2-2-5). (Co-requisites: 189-261A,B, 189-263A,B 
or equivalents.) Applications of seismic, gravity, 
magnetic, electrical and radioactive methods in 
petroleum and mineral exploration. 

Professor Jensen 


306-250B EXTRACTIVE METALLURGY |! 
3(2-3-4). (Prerequisites: 306-211A, 308-208A,B.) 
An examination of some of the operations and 
processes of extractive metallurgy and the need 
for control through the application of chemical and 
thermodynamic principles; stoichiometry and 
materials balances - ores, gangue minerals, 
fluxes and slags; enthalpy and heat balances — 
fuels, flame temperatures, operating temperatures, 
heat losses, refractories; free energy and process 
equilibria — process variables and their interac- 
tions, optimum conditions. 

Professor Smith 


306-260B HEAT TREATMENT AND PHASE 
TRANSFORMATIONS 3(2-3-4). (Prerequisite: 306- 
211A*.) Precipitation, eutectoid reactions, austen- 
ite-martensite reaction, bainite formation, recovery, 
recrystallization, grain growth, secondary recrystal- 
lization. Industrial heat treatment of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals based on these transformations. 
Professor Williams 


306-313A TECHNICAL REPORT | 2(0-0-6). A 
technical paper prepared in accordance with 
instructions from the Department. 

Mr. Firth 
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306-317A INSTRUMENTAL ANALYSIS 3(2-3-4). 
(Prerequisite 180-331A**.) Methods of sample 
preparation, UV and visible spectrophotometry, 
infra-red spectrophotometry, flame and atomic 
absorption spectrophotometry, emission spectros- 
copy, electro-deposition and coulometry, polarogra- 
phy, potentiometric titrations, gas chromatography, 
Leco train analysis, X-ray diffraction and fluores- 
cence spectroscopy, radiotracer techniques. 
Professor Finch 


306-321B BEHAVIOUR OF ROCK STRUCTURES 
3(3-3-3). (Prerequisites: 303-207A,B 306-2 16B, Co- 
requisite: 186-232A.) Summary of the contributions 
made by various disciplines to the field of rock 
mechanics, the state of present knowledge, applica- 
tion of basic principles to problems involving the 
design of competent structures in rock masses. 
Professor Udd 


306-326B MATHEMATICAL APPLICATIONS IN 
THE MINERAL INDUSTRY 3(3-0-6). (Prerequi- 
sites: 189-261A,B; 189-263A,B; 308-208A,B.) The 
application of mathematical analysis techniques for 
use by mining engineers, geological engineers and 
geologists. Statistical decision theory applied to 
exploration planning. Mineral occurrence models 
for regional resource appraisal. Grade and tonnage 
estimation; sampling theory, conventional methods, 
statistical analysis, introduction to geostatistical 
methods, economic applications. Operations 
research applications for the optimization of mining 
operations. 
Mr. Bilodeau 


306-327A MATERIALS HANDLING 3(3-3-3). (Pre- 
_ requisite: 306-2 16B.) A study of the factors involved 
in the selection of methods for handling ores, raw 
materials, and other resources. Materials handling 
systems for underground and open cut mines, 
transportation of materials, comparative studies of 
alternative systems for selected cases, capital and 
operating costs of equipment. Candidates will pre- 
pare and present a colloquium ona selected topic. 


Mr. Trotter 


306-328B MINE ENVIRONMENTS 3(3-2-4). (Pre- 
requisites: 306-201A, 306-340A.) The major ele- 
ments of the course involve the characteristics of air 
contaminants, pathogenesis of pneumoconiosis, 
problems of noise and vibrations, principles of illu- 
mination and underground lighting, mine ventilation 
systems, and design features of dust control and 
* make-up air supply systems. Candidates will pre- 
pare a technical paper on a selected topic. 
Professor Djamgouz 


306-332A MATHEMATICAL APPLICATIONS IN 
GEOPHYSICS 2(2-0-4). (Prerequisites: 306- 
230B, 189-262A,B, 189-264A,B, or equivalents.) 
Applications of mathematical methods in geo-phys- 
ics. Vector calculus, elementary tensors, Fourier 
analysis, differential equations of geo-physics, 
numerical methods. 

Professor Crossley 
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e 306-3348 POTENTIAL THEORY IN GE 
SICS 2(2-0-4). (Prerequisite: 306-332A <a : 
sultation with instructor.) Applications of potential 
theory in gravity, magnetostatics, electrostatics, 
solution of Laplace’s and Poisson's equations, the 
earth’s gravity and magnetic fields. 

Professor Crossley ; 


306-340A APPLIED FLUID DYNAMICS 3(2-1-6). 
(Prerequisite: 303-205A,B**.) Total energy balance, 
mechanical energy balance, viscosity, friction, New- 
tonian and non-Newtonian flow. Pipes, valves and 
fittings, compressible flow, draft. Flow through 
stacks and ventilation ducting, compressors, fans 
and blowers. Measurement of flow and pressure. 
Flow of solids through fluids, slurry transport (set- 
tling and non-settling), classification, thickening, 
filtering, fluidization, cyclones. " 
Professor Smith 


306-3418 MINERAL SEPARATION 3(2-3-4). 
(Prerequisites: 306-201A or 306-211A.) General 
discussion of minerals and ores. Size reduction 
and liberation. Screening and particle size 
determination. Handling of solids and pulps. 
Fundamentals of mineral concentration. Gravity, 
chemical, electrical, magnetic, and electrostatic 
separations. Introduction to cyanidation and 
flotation. 

Professor Finch 


306-351B ELECTROMETALLURGY 3(2-3-4). 
(Prerequisite: 306-212A.) Coulometry.” Conduc- 
tance and transference in electrolytes. Thermody- 
namics of electrolyte solutions. Electrochemistry of 
reversible cells, electrode potentials. Pourbaix dia- 
grams: application to corrosion, leaching and elec- 
trodeposition. Irreversible electrode processes: 
application to corrosion and electrodeposition. 
Professor Thompson 


306-352B HYDROMETALLURGY 3(2-3-4). (Prere- 
quisite: 306-211A.) Unit processes in hydrometal- 
lurgy: acid, alkaline and pressure leaching 
methods. Thermodynamic and kinetic aspects. Puri- 
fication of leach liquors by ion exchange, solvent 
extraction and selective precipitation operations. 
Solid-liquid separation techniques. Recovery of 
metal values by cementation, electrowinning, and 
hydrogen precipitation methods. Contemporary 
plant design incorporating the above principles. 
Professor Distin 


306-3538 EXTRACTIVE METALLURGY I 
3(2-3-4). (Prerequisite: 306-250B.) Equilibrium 
phase diagrams, phase separation. Non-equilib- 
rium solidification, zone refining. Thermodynamics 
of metal reduction, roasting, refining processes, 
reaction efficiencies. Physical and chemical 
aspects of oxide slags and refractories. Analysis 
of developments in the production of lead, zinc, 
copper, and_ nickel. Metallurgy of the less 
common metals. ti-¥ 
Professor Guthrie 


306-361A SOLIDIFICATION AND CASTING 
3(2-3-4). (Prerequisite: 306-211A*.) Nucleation 
and grain refinement, freezing of pure metals, 
solute redistribution during solidification, constitu- 
tional undercooling, dendritic freezing, segregation 
phenomena, the freezing of gray, white, and 
nodular cast iron, malleable iron, industrial casting 
techniques, ingot structures. 

Professor Gruzleski 


306-362B STRENGTHENING, DEFORMATION 
AND FRACTURE 3(2-3-4). (Prerequisite: 306- 
211A*.) Strengthening of metals by: work 
hardening, grain size refinement, sub-structure 
Strengthening, solute, precipitate, dispersion, 
order and martensitic hardening. Practical implica- 
tions. Service failure and prevention, mechanisms 
of brittle and ductile fracture, creep and fatigue. 
Industrial shaping and forming, theories and 
processes. 

Professor Jonas 


306-3678 METALLURGY OF ENGINEERING 
MATERIALS 3(2-3-4). (Prerequisites: 306-215A,B 
or 303-291B.) Methods of measurement of 
metallurgical properties: X-ray methods, electron 
microscope and microprobe analysis. Alloy 
properties and designations. Property control in 
ferrous and non ferrous materials: heat treatment, 
work hardening. Surface hardening methods. 
Joining techniques: soldering, brazing, welding, 
weldability, weld inspection, weld defects. Casting 
methods, casting design. Hot working techniques. 
Cold forming methods, design considerations 
Powder metallurgy. Corrosion: corrosion protec- 
tion; case histories in corrosion. Failure analysis 
Mr. Firth 


306-414B TECHNICAL REPORT II 3(0-0-9). (Pre- 
requisite: 306-313F.) A technical paper prepared in 
accordance with instructions from the Department, 
together with oral presentation 

Mr. Firth 


306-416B METALLURGICAL DESIGN 2(2-0-4). 
(Prerequisite: Satisfactory completion of the 
required courses in the relevant areas of the Metal- 
lurgical Engineering program. Departmental 
approval is necessary.) Design of new metallurgical 
plants, processes and products based on knowl- 
edge acquired in previous core courses. Material 
and heat balances, metal economics, design and 
optimization 

Professor Smith 


306-420A MINING FEASIBILITY STUDY | 
3(0-3-6). (Prerequisites: 186-232A, 306-341A, 306- 
327A, 306-326B, 306-328B.) The course is a case 
study exercise in application of the specialist skills 
developed in the mining engineering program. The 
purpose of the course is to combine these skills in 
Carrying out an appraisal of the technical feasibility 
and economic attractiveness of developing a min- 
eral deposit, based on the results of an exploration 
program, and to select the most attractive alterna- 
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tive. Staff members are available for individual con- 
sultations and for the presentation of seminars as 
required. Students are required to present seminars 
on aspects of the case study analysis. Final individ- 
ual reports are to be prepared to professional stand- 
ards. Individual interpretations are encouraged. 
Professor Djamgouz and Staff 


306-421B MINING FEASIBILITY STUDY II 
3(0-3-6). (Prerequisite: 306-420A.) Based on the 
results of 306-420A, students are required to com- 
plete the preliminary design and feasibility study of 
the mining system. Staff members are available for 
individual consultations and for the presentation of 
seminars as required. Students are required to 
present seminars on aspects of the case study anal- 
ysis. Final individual reports are to be prepared to 
professional standards. Individual interests are 
encouraged and wide latitude of content is permit- 
ted in the preparation of the reports. 

Professor Djamgouz and Staff 


306-422A APPLIED EXPLOSIVES 3(2-3-4). The 
course is designed to introduce the engineering 
aspects of explosives relevant to their use in rock 
and ground excavation. The concepts of fuel- 
oxidizer mixes and the principles of various 
formulations such as dynamite slurries and dry 
mixes are reviewed..The concept of detonation 
and the physical factors related to detonation that 
govern the performance of many commercial 
explosive formulations are discussed. Initiation- 
systems, blast damage and vibration control, 
blasting frozen ground, tunnelling and other topics 
are included. Basic concepts in drilling and blast 
patterns are presented. Legislation regarding 
explosives transport, handling, and storage is 
reviewed. The course is reinforced by special field 
trips to selected laboratories and work sites. 
Professor MacLachlan 


306-423A MINERAL INDUSTRY ECONOMICS | 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 306-201A.) Incorporation 
procedures, company direction and directorships, 
cost accounting and controls, company law, 
financial statements, federal taxation. 

Mr. Boire 


306-424B MINERAL INDUSTRY ECONOMICS II 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 306-423A.) Applications of 
economic analysis for corporate planning and the 
Structuring of mineral policy in government 
Organizations. The mineral conversion process, 
the mine in economic theory, Canadian mineral 
policy, case studies in mining company organiza- 
tion and planning. 

Professor Mackenzie & Mr. Drolet 


306-425B MINE PLANNING 3(3-3-3). Planning 
for the exploitation of a mineral deposit: 
exploration; choice of mining method and mining 
rate; design of access and services; safety; 
scheduling and sequencing of mining procedures. 
Economic analysis. 

Mr. Trotter 
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306-429A,D RESEARCH PROJECT 5(0-2-13). 
(Prerequisites: 306-327A, 306-328B, and others 
depending on the topic chosen.) To develop an 
understanding of independent study and research 
methods including problem definition, selection of 
approach, problem of solution and communication 
of results. Research topics, which may be 


consultation with individual staff members who will 
act in a supervisory capacity throughout the 
project. 

Professor Mackenzie & Staff 


306-431A ADVANCED EXPLORATION GEO- 
PHYSICS | 3(2-3-4). (Prerequisite: 306-230B.) 
Applications of gravity and magnetic methods in 
petroleum and mineral exploration with particular 
emphasis on instruments, field methods, and inter- 
pretation of results. 

Professor Teiford 


306-433B ADVANCED EXPLORATION GEO- 
PHYSICS II 3(2-3-4). (Prerequisite: 306-431A and 
consultation with instructor.) Applications of electri- 
cal methods in petroleum and mineral exploration 
with particular emphasis on instruments, field oper- 
ations and interpretation of results. 

Professor Telford 


306-435A ADVANCED EXPLORATION GEO- 
PHYSICS Ill - SEISMOLOGY 3(2-3-4). (Prerequi- 
sites: 306-332A or equivalents and consultation with 
instructor.) Seismic theory. Seismic methods in 
exploration: instrumentation, field techniques, data 
processing and interpretation. 

Professor Jensen 


» 306-4368 ADVANCED EXPLORATION GEO- 
PHYSICS IV 3(2-3-4). (Prerequisite: 306-230B 
and consultation with instructor.) Seismic methods 
in mineral exploration and engineering geophy- 
‘sics. Radioactivity method, instrumentation and 
interpretation of results. Well logging techniques 
with particular emphasis on_ instrumentation, 


interpretation of petroleum well logs, applications 
in mineral exploration areas. 


Professor Telford 


306-442A SURFACE CHEMISTRY OF MINERAL 
SEPARATION 3(2-3-4). (Prerequisite: 306-341B.) 
Chemical and physical thermodynamic factors 
underlying surface and _ interfacial phenomena. 
Fundamentals of flotation operations. Adsorption 
mechanisms in relation to floatability. Collection, 
activation, depression of metallic and non-metallic 
minerals. Quantification of concentration opera- 
tions. Principles of automation. 

Professor Salman 


306-443B MINERAL SEPARATION PROJECT 
3(0-6-3). (Prerequisites: 306-340A, 306-442A.) 
Ore samples will be given to groups of students to 
study possible methods of concentration. Open 
circuit feasibility tests and locked (or cycle) tests 
will be conducted to evaluate batch and 
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continuous circuits. Economic feasibility of the ore 
deposit will have to be established and completed 
with a concentrator design. ’ 
Professor Salman & Staff 


306-444B CONCENTRATOR CIRCUIT ANAL- 
YSIS 3(2-3-4). (Prerequisite: 306-442A.) Prelimi- 
nary mill design, flowsheet evaluation and 
concentration circuit analysis. Pulp density 
relationships, flow of pulp, flow of solids and 
liquids through a circuit. Design of unit operations 
in series and in parallel. Circuit controls. Tailings 
disposal in relation to pollution and environmental 
control. 

Professor Salman 


306-454A METALLURGICAL THERMODY- 
NAMICS  3(2-3-4). (Prerequisite: 306-212A.) 
Binary metallic solution: relationships between 
partial molar properties, limiting laws, regular 
solutions and microscopic interpretation of partial 
molar quantities. Heterogeneous equilibria in 
binary systems and activity data approximations 
from phase diagrams. Ternary phase diagrams in 
systems where only one phase has variable 
composition. Dilute ternary and multi-component 
systems, interaction paremeters. Concentrated 
ternary solutions, graphical Gibbs-Duhem integra- 
tions. 

Professor Thompson 


306-455A PROCESS ENGINEERING METAL- 
LURGY 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisites: 305-346A*, 306- 
212A.) Analysis of processes involved in the 
winning, refining and treatment of metals with 
special emphasis on transport phenomena. Fick's 
Laws, interfacial equilibria, single and multicompo- 
nent mass transfer operations. Convective 
systems. Topochemical reactions. Dimensional 
analysis, pilot plants and modelling. Characteris- 
tics of linear and well-mixed reactors, tracer 
techniques. 

Professor Guthrie 


306-456B STEELMAKING PROCESSES 
3(2-2-5). (Prerequisites: 306-353B", 306-455A".) 
Physicochemical, kinetic and economic aspects of 
the following: iron-making in blast furnaces, sinter- 
ing operations, coke-making and steelmaking in 
electric, basic oxygen and open-hearth furnaces. 
Survey of associated pollution emissions and cur- 
rent abatement methods. 

Professor Davenport 


306-457A PROCESS METALLURGY PROJECT 
3(0-6-3). (Prerequisites: 306-35 1B, 306-352B, 306- 
353B. Co-requisite: 306-455A.) A wide variety of 
experimental projects in process metallurgy, cover- 
ing the fields of hydo-, electro-, pyro-, and chemical 
metallurgy will be suggested by staff (or students) 
for detailed investigation and evaluation. 
Professor Distin & Staff 
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e@ 306-458A CORROSION PRINCIPLES 3(2-3-4). 


Review of principles of metal oxidation in aqueous 
and non-aqueous environments with special refer- 
ence to corrosion. Structure, properties, kinetics 
and growth mechanisms of oxide films, stress cor- 
rosion, corrosion fatigue, hydrogen embrittlement, 
carbide precipitation, cavitation, anodic and 
cathodic protection, protective coatings. Use of 
non-metallic materials. Corrosion in industrial proc- 
esses, soils, and marine environments. Corrosion 
testing methods. Corrosion as a factor in design and 
selection of materials. 

Professor Distin. 


306-463A ADVANCED PHYSICAL METAL- 
LURGY 3(2-2-5). (Prerequisites: 306-260B, 306- 
361A, 306-362B.) A lecture and discussion course 
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dealing with the physical metallurgy, properties and 
applications of the less common metallic materials, 
@.g.: stainless steels, superalloys, refractory metals, 
high strength low alloy steels. 

Mr. Firth and staff 


306-464B PHYSICAL METALLURGY PROJECT 
3(0-6-3). (Prerequisites: 306-260B, 306-361A, 306- 
362B.) An experimental or theoretical project, 
based partly on the student's interests, on some 
topic in physical metallurgy, e.g. in solidification, 
deformation, heat treatment, alloying, instrumenta- 
tion, powder inetallurgy, joining processes. 

Mr. Firth and staff 
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mputer science is less than 30 years old, and 
this short time has become a field of broad 
: practical and theoretical importance. The creators 
electronic calculating machines during the last 
' war solved many scientific computational 
ms, and rapid growth of computational 
ical analysis followed. Mathematical tech- 
found applications beyond scientific and 
sring problems, creating the new field of 
ions research. Computers began to be put 
Ises of such complexity that describing the 
oblems became more difficult than the 
C computations themselves. Instructing the computer 
ecame the specialized discipline of program- 
ng. Programmers needed languages to commu- 
icate with the machine and operating systems to 
ontrol it, and the field of software was born. The 
covery of non-numerical uses of computers led 
fields as diverse as large scale data 
} cessing, information retrieval and artificial 
intelligence. On the theoretical side, the problems 

d applications of computers have created areas 
of study in the theory of formal languages, the 
‘theory of automata and the theory of computation. 
- Undergraduate courses in the School of Com- 
puter Science provide the fundamentals necessary 
for careers in this field. Students with undergradu- 
ate training in Computer Science have available a 
wide range of job opportunities. They are needed, 
for example, to help automate libraries, the postal 
system, traffic flow, assembly line processes and 
medical record keeping. Training, aimed at prepar- 
ing students for-such diverse careers, is provided at 
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McGill on the IBM 370/158 computers ani 
smaller PDP 11/45 and PDP 11/20 belon 
School of Computer Science. a4 

Undergraduate courses also provide the back- — 
ground necessary for graduate study in Computer — 
Science. Courses in the theoretical aspects of pro- 
gramming, data bases and information structures, 
computer systems architecture and organization, 
compiler theory and heuristic programming are 
available as electives for engineering students. Stu- 
dents interested in the Minor in Computer Science 
and in the program in Mathematics and Computer 
Science should consult the Announcement of the 
Faculty of Science. 


COURSES OFFERED BY THE SCHOOL 


N.B. All of the following courses are introductory 
and not more than one of them may be taken for 
credit: 


308-100 Primarily for Arts students 
308-107 Restricted to Architecture students 
308-200 Primarily for students of Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry 
308-208 Restricted to Engineering students 
308-220 Primarily for students of Biology, 


Psychology and Social Sciences. 


Note that continuation to other computer science 
courses is possible only from 308-200, 308-208, or 
308-220. 


308-100A,B INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTING 
3(1-2-6). An introduction to applications and 
general concepts of computing; introduction to 
programming using a selection of features of the 
programming language FORTRAN. This course is 
not available to Engineering students. 

Professor Toussaint 


308-107A,B COMPUTERS AND ARCHITEC- 
TURE 2(1-2-3). A beginning course in computing 
designed to introduce general concepts in 
computing as well as a basic working knowledge 
of the programming language FORTRAN. Credit 
only for students in the School of Architecture. 
The course consists of 15 modules, containing 
videotape lectures, module booklets, interactive 
terminal sessions and assignments to be run on 
the computer. 

Professor Toussaint 


308-200A,B INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 3(2-0-7). (Prerequisite: 189-121 oF 
equivalent.) Number systems; data representation, 
algorithm design; FORTRAN; computer methods 
including searching, sorting, solution of equations, 
numerical integration and matrix manipulation. 
This course is not normally available to 
Engineering students, who must take either 308- 
208 or 304-221A, depending’ on their depart 

mental requirements. i ; 
Professor Anantha and Staff ee 


308-208A,B COMPUTERS IN ENGINEERING 
2(2-1-5). (Prerequisites: Differential and integral 
calculus. Co-requisite: linear algebra: determi- 
nants, vectors, matrix operations.) An introduction 
to. computing and discussion of computing 
methods for engineering problems. Machine 
language; FORTRAN; numerical methods (roots of 
equations, quadrature, simultaneous linear equa- 
tions, differential equations); use of library 
subroutines 

Professor Merrett 


308-210A,B COMPUTER STRUCTURE AND 
ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE PROGRAMMING 
3(2-0-7). (Prerequisite: 308-200 or 308-208.) 
Computer structure, machine language, instruction 
execution, addressing techniques, and digital 
representation of data. Symbolic coding and 
assembly systems, macro definition, program 
segmentation and linkage. 

Professors Ratzer and Lam 


308-220A,B DIGITAL COMPUTING FOR STATIS- 
TICAL ANALYSIS 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 166- 
350A, 189-231A, 204-204A, or equivalent.) The 
course introduces the student to computers and to 
their uses in the solution of statistical problems 
Number systems, data representation, characteris- 
tics of a high-level programming language (FOR- 
TRAN). Methods of computer solution of statistical 
problems, random numbers, games of chance, sim- 
ulation 

Mr. Cohen 


308-230A,B COMPUTERS IN DATA PROCESS- 
ING 3(2-0-7). (Prerequisite: 308-200 or equivalent.) 
Uses of computers for data processing, COBOL; job 
control language; system utility programs; file proc- 
essing; comparison of languages in business-ori- 
ented applications 

Professor Burrage 


308-300A,B PROGRAMMING LANGUAGES 
3(2-0-7). (Prerequisite: 308-210 or 304-221A.) A 
study of programming languages including PL/1, 
and two of APL, LISP, or SNOBOL. Computer solu- 
tion of non-numerical problems 

Professor Thorpe 


308-305A COMPUTER SYSTEM ARCHITEC- 
TURE 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 308-210.) A func- 
tional description of computer hardware. Hardware 
concepts and current technology. Memories, buff- 
ers, memory: hierarchies and dynamic address 
translation. CPU characteristics, performance fac- 
tors, overlap, parallel and pipeline systems. Micro- 
programming. Interrupt mechanism and clocks. 
Channels, control units, input devices including tele- 
communication equipment. 

Mr. Greenberg 
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308-310B COMPUTER SYSTEMS AND ORGANI- 
ZATION 3(2-0-7). (Prerequisite: 308-305.) Control 
and scheduling of large information processing sys- 
tems. Operating system software — resource alloca- 
tion, dispatching, processors, access methods, job 
control languages, main storage management. 
Batch processing, multiprogramming, multiprocess- 
ing, time sharing. 

Professor Horspool 


308-315A INFORMATION STRUCTURES 
3(2-1-6). (Prerequisite: 308-210 or 304-221, (Stu- 
dents with a high grade in 308-200 or 308-208 may 
be permitted to register.) ) This course introduces 
the concepts of data storage and develops compe- 
tence in data manipulation. The student is expected 
to write and run his own programs. The course dis- 
cusses the basic types of data structures, their theo- 
retical properties and some of their applications. 
Contents: storage of arrays, applications to special 
matrices and scientific computation;*queues and 
Stacks, applications to compiler writing; sorting and 
searching; introduction to list processing and sym- 
bolic manipulation. 

Professor Anantha 


308-320B FILES AND DATA BASES 3(2-0-7). 
(Prerequisites: 308-230 and 308-315.) PL/1 lan- 
guage essentials; data sets, files and job control 
language; sequential files; printing, sorting, updat- 
ing, indexed sequential files; direct files; files of 
structured data; data bases. 

Professor Marovac 


308-350A,B NUMERICAL ANALYSIS 3(3-1-5). 
(Prerequisites: 189-262A,B or 189-267A,B, 308- 
208A,B or 308-200A,B.) Solution techniques for lin- 
ear, simultaneous, algebraic equations; iterative 
methods for the solution of nonlinear equations, 
interpolation and curve fitting, numerical integration 
by interpolative and quadrature methods, numerical 
integration of systems of differential equations, 
including initial value and boundary-value problems, 
relationship of differential equations to the eigenva- 
lue problem, the matrix eigenvalue problem and its 
solutions. 

Professor Bach (Mechanical Engineering), Pro- 
fessor Burrage 


308-415B PROGRAMMING LANGUAGE STRUC- 
TURE AND COMPILERS 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 
308-210 and 308-315; Recommended: 308-300.) 
An introduction to the structure of programming lan- 
guages and techniques of compilation. A study of 
various programming languages and their struc- 
tures from the point of view of implementation. An 
introduction to compilers and compiler writing. The 
student is expected to acquaint himself with the lan- 
guages discussed and with compilation techniques 
by writing and running programs and compiler seg- 
ments. 

Professor Friedman 


| ! FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 
Ahi el 308-425B HEURISTIC PROGRAMMING 3(3-0-6). 308-625B HIGH-LEVEL COMPUTER 
4 (Prerequisite: 308-315). This course introduces LANGUAGES II 
Ey heuristic as opposed to algorithmic concepts in f 
bP problem solving, pattern recognition, learning and 308-630A FORMAL LANGUAGES 
iy Moe adaptation. The student is expected to write and run 308-631B THEORY OF ALGORITHMS AND 
hl programs in the above areas. CONTENTS: Game COMPUTATIONAL COMPLEXITY 
it trees; programs that play games; heuristic search 
et procedures; programs that.solve problems; learning 308-640A NUMERICAL ALGORITHMS | 
| 4 programs; adaptive programs; question answering 308-641B NUMERICAL ALGORITHMS II 
Hy ! programs; pattern recognizing programs. 
Professor Toussaint 308-644A PATTERN RECOGNITION I 
308-645B PATTERN RECOGNITION Il 
j 308-520A DATABASE SYSTEMS 3(3-0-6). (Prere- 0 
aq quisite: Permission of instructor. Recommended: 308-650A COMBINATORIAL ALGORITHMS | 
ae | 189-318, 308-320.) An introduction to abstract data 
; structure and to techniques of database implemen- 308-651B COMBINATORIAL ALGORITHMS II 
ee tation. Topics: relational view of data, relational cal- 308-660A COMPUTER METHODS IN 
ie!) #8, culus, relational algebra, normalization; hierarchical OPTIMIZATION | 
Lely} wi and network views of data, implementation tech- 
Ht i. I. niques, existing database systems (chosen from: 308-661B pide cer sg IN 
} We ADABAS, DBTG, IMS, $2000, TOTAL); data secu- 
Tose rity and integrity. 308-666A COMPUTER METHODS IN 
a Professor Merritt OPERATIONS RESEARCH | 
frase 308-573A,B MINI-COMPUTERS 3(3-0-6). (Prere- 308-667B COMPUTER METHODS IN 
quisite: 308-210 and permission of instructor.) OPERATIONS RESEARCH II 
Nake Characteristics and internal structure of micro and 308-671B COMPUTER SYSTEMS AND 
t mini-computers. Theoretical concepts and proper- ORGANIZATION 
ce ties of assemblers, loaders and simulators. Assem- 
ee eal bler and machine languages for small computers. 308-690A COMPUTER METHODS IN 
1 System software. Applications for small computers. PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS | 
Me, Students will be assigned ‘‘hands-on” projects. 308-6918 COMPUTER METHODS IN 
Pt. T Staff PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS I! 
! | i 308-698A MONTE CARLO AND SIMULATION! 
i 7 308-699B MONTE CARLO AND SIMULATION II 
{ 308-610A INFORMATION STRUCTURES 308-760A ADVANCED TOPICS: THEORY | 
ie 308-611B DATA STRUCTURE AND LIST 308-761B ADVANCED TOPICS: THEORY II 
ta ie PROCESSING TECHNIQUES 
| ; 308-762A ADVANCED TOPICS: 
i f 308-614A COMPUTER METHODS IN SYSTEMS PROGRAMMING | 
coats ANALYSIS I 
- 398-615 COMPUTER METHODS IN SYSTEMS MTN. A 
ia) § ANALYSIS I! 
Ha € 7 308-620A PROGRAMMING LANGUAGES AND 308-764A ADVANCED TOPICS: SYSTEMS| 
Bi) | e COMPILERS 308-765B ADVANCED TOPICS: SYSTEMS I 
; 3 308-621B THEORETICAL ASPECTS OF 308-766A ADVANCED TOPICS: 
Mik COMPILER CONSTRUCTION APPLICATIONS | 
Pe 
\ BS 308-624A HIGH-LEVEL COMPUTER 308-767B ADVANCED TOPICS: 


LANGUAGES | APPLICATIONS II 


6 CHOICE OF ELECTIVES 
AND SUB-PROGRAMS 


Students of the Faculty have a considerable 
choice of electives divided into the categories of 
general and technical. The choice while wide is 
limited by timetable considerations and by 
departmental regulations although the Faculty tries 
to arrange its timetable to provide maximum 
choice. The departments publish, in this 
Announcement and in separate documents, 
information regarding the choice’ of courses. 
Students should also consult their course 
advisers. Some general information applicable to 
all students of the Faculty is given below. This 
mainly covers the area of management, a topic of 
considerable importance to engineers, but also 
gives information on environmentally oriented 
courses, computer science, and materials science. 


COURSES IN MANAGEMENT FOR ENGINEER- 
ING STUDENTS 


Many engineers begin to assume management 
functions within a few years of graduation. They can 
at this stage take up the study of economics, beha- 
vioural science and other management subjects. 
For students wishing to include studies in their 
undergraduate program, the University provides 
through our own Faculty and the Faculty of Manage- 
ment, a variety of suitable courses. 

Two Faculty of Engineering courses are available: 
Engineering Economy 300-310, which introduces 
the concept of costs into evaluations of engineering 
projects and architectural proposals; and Economic 
Environment 300-211, which provides a course in 
general economics. 

Seven courses are available, subject to timetable 
requirements, from the core program of the Faculty 
of Management. They are: 


280-211A,B Accounting | 

280-222B Intro. to Organization Behaviour 
280-323A,B Organization Theory 
280-341A,B Finance | 

280-352A,B Marketing Management 
280-373A,B Operations Research 
280-393A,B Managerial Economics 


Other courses from the core have considerable 
overlap with our own courses and thus are not avail- 
able to our students. 

Five of the above list of Faculty of Management 
courses (one of which must be 280-211A,B) form 
an integrated sub-program in Management. Suc- 
cessful completion of this subprogram (a grade of C 
or better in all courses) is noted on a student's tran- 
script. 

An Engineering course deemed equivalent by the 
Faculty of Management may be substituted for 
course 280-373, Operations Research. 

The content of the sub-program, 15 credits, 
exceeds the general elective allowance in Engineer- 
ing, currently between 3 and 9 credits depending on 


SUB-PROGRAMS 


the department. A department may be willing to 
accept one or more courses as technical electives 
but a student embarking on the sub-program must 
be prepared to take credits additional to the normal 
engineering program. Students considering this 
sub-program should consult their adviser. 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


The term ‘Environmental Studies” usually denotes 
all studies concerned with the relationship of man to 
his natural and man-made environment. Thus the 
term is used to categorize courses and groups of 
courses concerned with topics as narrow as the 
technology of pollution-control or as broad as land- 
use planning; it also encompasses such diverse 
subjects as mathematical modelling of socio-eco- 
nomic systems as these affect the quality of human 
life as well as religious values governing the attitude 
of man towards nature. Because “Environmental 
Studies” is, by definition, man-centred, it often 
excludes courses and degree programs that deal 
with components of the human environment but that 
do not consider the human impact on degradation 
or perception of these components, be they the 
earth's atmosphere, forests, or waters. It also 
excludes ecological studies of plants and animals in 
natural settings unaffected by man. Environmental 
or ecological studies that are not focused on man 
and his impact have often been referred to as “Envi- 
ronmental Sciences’’. In this Announcement 
description, however, the distinction between “Envi- 
ronmental Studies" and ‘Environmental Sciences” 
has been overlooked in order to give students as 
complete a perspective as possible on the Universi- 
ty’s offerings in the broad area of teaching and 
research known as the ‘environment’. 

McGill University does not have a degree 
program in Environmental Studies per se because 
the subject is too broad to be covered adequately 
by any one undergraduate curriculum. An 
Environmental Studies “Minor” has also not 
proved feasible because it would have meant 
even greater dilution of the subject, particularly if 
only one “minor” were available for Arts, Science, 
and Engineering students. The University has, 
however, many conventional degree programs 
that are eminently ‘‘environmental” in scope and 
orientation, although they may deal with only one 
segment of the total area of environmental 
concern. The University offers, in addition, a 
number of courses, given by different depart- 
ments, that stress the comprehensive nature of 
environmental problems, and hence the need to 
synthesize humanistic, institutional and scientific 
knowledge in order to understand these problems. 
These courses, which have few prerequisites, are 
available as electives to students in any degree 
program, and serve to place the student's. field of 
specialization in the overall context of the 
environmental dilemma. Thus by choosing one of 
the “environmental” degree programs and by 
judicious selection of electives, a McGill student 
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should be able to meet the basic requirements of 
a sound “‘environmental’’ education to: 


a) acquire the skills and intellectual discipline of 
an established field that deals with one envi- 
ronmental component or one aspect of 
man's relation to his environment; in order to 
be effective and employable after gradua- 
tion, a student needs, in any case, to concen- 
trate his efforts in one particular direction; 

b) be able to see the relevance of one’s own 
field of specialization to the overall 
environmental concern; at the same time, 
be able to understand complex cause-and- 
effect relationships that transcend tradi- 
tional disciplines, and to think automatically 
of the consequences of altering the 
physical-human environment; 

c) be able to communicate with specialists in 
related disciplines; 

d) be aware of the basic institutional mecha- 
nisms for dealing with environmental prob- 
lems (government, law, etc); 

e) be aware that environmental problems, as 
well as the solution to these problems, ulti- 
mately stem from personal and societal 
values and attitudes. 


The University’s Committee on Environmental 
Studies has assembled a number of courses which 
have few prerequisites so as to be available to a 
wide cross-section of students. Among them are 
two Engineering courses, Environmental Aspects of 
Technology, 300-230, and Models of Socio-Techni- 
cal Systems, 302-370. The leaflet produced by the 
Committee of Environmental Studies should be con- 
sulted for details. 


POLLUTION CONTROL 


The Faculty of Engineering offers an ‘‘area of con- 
centration” in Pollution Control, which consists of 
about 15 engineering and non-engineering courses 
devoted to the technology of pollution control and 
broader topics related to pollution control. This 
“area of concentration’’ may be developed into a 
pollution-control “‘Minor’’ once sufficient courses 
specifically devoted to this subject are available. 

While a basic engineering education is essential 
to professional work of this kind, students who are 
interested in orienting their program towards pollu- 
tion control should note the following courses which 
are of direct relevance. These courses are divided 
into three groups; introductory, intermediate and 
advanced, which are respectively, in general, suita- 
ble for students in their first, second and third years. 
Since these courses are drawn from a wide spec- 
trum of the Faculty, a student interested in pollution 
control may not have the stated prerequisite. In this 
case he should consult the professor in charge of 
the course regarding his suitability. : 
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Introductory ; t 
300-230 The Environmental Aspects of 
Technology 
302-370 Models of Socio-Technical Sys- 
tems 


303-310 Sanitary Engineering 


Intermediate 


302-471 Industrial Water Pollution Control 

302-472 Industrial Air Pollution Control 

303-430 Municipal Systems 

303-431 Stream Pollution Control 
Advanced 

305-447 Combustion 

306-328 Mine Environments 


Non-engineering courses 


154-425 Economics of Ecology 

177-305 Environmental Biology 

177-432 Limnology 

180-307 Analytical Chemistry of Pollutants 
495-471 Environment and the Law 


A student wishing an overview of pollution control 
at a non-specialist level should take 300-230 and/or 
302-370. 

A student wishing to develop professional 
competence in the area should take either the 
sequence 302-471 and 472 or 303-310, 430 and 
431. While there is significant overlap between the 
two sequences the viewpoints are different. The 
302 series is considered from the point of view of 
the chemical engineer and the 303 series Is 
considered from the point of view of the civil 
engineer. To these courses could well be added 
any of 305-447, 306-328 and 180-307. 305-447 is 
a guide to the processes which cause aif 
pollution. 306-328, while. having a specialized title, 
is valuable for all interested in hazardous 
atmospheres. 180-307 is a guide to the 
requirements and techniques of instrumentation. 
The other courses listed give insights into various 
aspects of pollution control which are covered by 
departments outside the Faculty. 

Students wishing further advice should consult 
their adviser. 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


McGill does not offer a first degree in Computer 
Science but offers an extensive range of courses 
for Engineering students interested in computers. 
The basic courses, given by the School of Com- 
puter Science, are: 


308-107A,B Computers in Architecture 
308-208A,B Computers in Engineering 
308-210A,B Computer Structure and Assembly 
Language Programming : 
308-230A,B Computers in Data-Processing 
308-315A Information Structures t 
308-350A,B Numerical Analysis a 


Additional courses with significant Computer Sci- 
ence and Computer Engineering content are: 


302-356A Computer Methods in Chemical 
Engineering 

302-370B Models of Socio-Technical Sys- 
tems 

302-455B Process Control 

303-208B Deterministic Systems 

303-445A Construction Project Management 

304-221A,B Introduction to Computers 

304-322A,B Digital Systems Design 

304-424A Small Computer Systems 

304-425B Computer Organization and Archi- 
tecture 

304-490A,B Digital Electronics Laboratory 

304-512B Digital Signal Processing 

304-521B Digital Communications 

304-529A Image Processing and Communi- 
cations 

304-531B Real-Time Systems 

304-532A Computer Graphics 

304-533B Text Processing 

304-543B Numerical Methods in Electromag- 
netics 

305-291A Graphics 

305-474B Selected Topics in Operations 
Research 

305-475B Numerical Control of Machine 
Tools 

308-300A,B Programming Languages 

308-305A Computer Systems Architecture 

308-310B Computer Software Organization 
and Design 

308-320B Files and Data Bases 

308-4 15A Programming Language Structure 
and Compilers 

308-425B Heuristic Programming 


As the course numbers indicate, these courses 
are offered in a variety of departments at a variety of 
levels. Some will be required courses in the stu- 
dent's ordinary program; some will be courses in 
other departments which can be taken as technical 
electives. The student should consult with his 
adviser about the possibility and advisability of tak- 
ing specific courses. 

The following categories are a guideline to the 
content-of the courses: 


Programming and Programming Languages 
304-221, 304-424, 305-291, 308-107, 308-108, 
308-2 10, 308-300 


SUB-PROGRAMS 


Software Design 

304-221, 304-424, 304-425, 304-512, 304-521, 
304-529, 304-532, 304-533, 308-305, 308-310, 
308-315, 308-320, 308-415, 308-425 


Hardware Design 
304-221, 304-322, 304-425, 304-490, 304-512, 
304-521, 304-532 


Real-Time Processes 
302-455, 304-531, 305-475. 


Operations Research 
302-356, 303-208, 303-445, 305-474. 


Numerical Analysis 
302-356, 304-543, 308-350 


MATERIALS SCIENCE 


Materials such as structural steel and reinforced 
concrete, high-alloy heat-resistant steels, compos- 
ites such as fibreglass, polymers such as 
polyethylene and highly refined exotic materials 
such aS germanium and silicon are of vital 
importance to engineers. A survey of the 
properties and characteristics of a wide range of 
such materials is provided by the elective, 
Materials Science 306-215A,B, offered by the 
Department of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering. The course 303-201A, Structural Mate- 
rials, -offered by the Department of Civil 
Engineering, treats similar material from a 
somewhat different viewpoint. Both courses are 
especially suitable for students in their first year. 
Course 306-367B, Metallurgy of Engineering 
Materials, deals with the metallurgical aspects of 
design and materials selection, and will be of 
interest particularly to students of Mechanical and 
Civil Engineering. More advanced and specialized 
courses are provided by the departments and 
students should consult their departmental 
advisers regarding their choice. 
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6.1 OUTSIDE DEPARTMENTS 
OFFERING COURSES FOR 
THE ENGINEERING 
CURRICULA 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 
Chairman 
T.F. Harrod 


COURSES OFFERED BY THE DEPARTMENT 


180-212A,B INTRODUCTORY ORGANIC CHEM- 
ISTRY | 4(3-3-6). (Prerequisites: 180-110A and 
180-120B, or equivalent courses.) A survey of 
reactions to aliphatic and aromatic compounds 
including modern concepts of bonding, mecha- 
nisms, conformational analysis and spectra. 
Professors Farrel & Ogilvie and Mrs. Heyge 


180-213A,B INTRODUCTORY PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY | 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 180-120B 
or equivalent; 189-120A,B and 189-121A,B or 
equivalent.) First law of thermodynamics, enthalpy, 
thermochemistry, bond energies. Second law of 
thermodynamics: the entropy and free energy func- 
tions. Chemical and thermodynamic equilibrium 
states. Phase rule. Colligative properties of ideal 
solutions. Electrochemistry, electrochemical cells. 
Liquid and liquid surfaces. Chemical kinetics. 
Professors Eisenberg & Patterson 


180-233B SELECTED TOPICS IN PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 3(3-0-6). For Chemical Engineers 
only. Introduction to chemical kinetics, catalysis and 


electrochemistry. The topics to be discussed will be 


of particular interest to students in chemical engi- 


neering. 


180-234A,B SELECTED TOPICS IN ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 180-212A,B 
or equivalent.) For Chemical Engineers only. Mod- 
ern spectroscopic techniques for structure determi- 
nation. The chemistry of alkyl halides, alcohols, 
ethers, carbonyl compounds and amines with spe- 
cial attention to mechanistic aspects. Special topics. 


180-331A INORGANIC CHEMISTRY OF THE 
SOLID STATE 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 180-110A 
and 180-120B or equivalent) Primarily, but not 
exclusively, for engineers. Electronic structure and 
properties of elements in relation to the Periodic 
Table. The solid state: structure, bonding, magnetic 
properties of metals and alloys. Descriptive chemis- 
try of the metals. 

Professor Hogan 
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DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES ih 


Chairman is 
R. Doig 


COURSES OFFERED BY THE DEPARTMENT 


186-210B INTRODUCTORY MINEROLOGY 3(2- 
3-4). Structures, composition and properties of the 
major rock-forming and ore minerals. 

Professor Francis 


186-221A GENERAL GEOLOGY 3(2-3-4). A sur- 
vey course in physical geology with emphasis on 
economic and engineering aspects. 

Professor Grice 


186-232A STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY 3(2-3-4). 
(Prerequisite: 186-221A or equivalent.) A system- 
atic survey of rock structures, their origins and prac- 
tical importance. , 

Professor Eakins 


186-440B. MINERAL DEPOSITS 3(2-3-4). (Prere- 
quisites: 186-210B, 186-232A.) Nature, origin, 
mode of occurence and classification of deposits of 
metallic and non-metallic minerals; typical occu- 
rences; geographical distribution. 

Professor MacLean 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Chairman 
E. Rosenthall 


COURSES OFFERED BY THE DEPARTMENT 


189-261A,B LINEAR ALGEBRA AND DIFFER- 
ENTIAL EQUATIONS | 3(3-1-5). Matrices and 
determinants, solution of systems of linear 
algebraic equations, introduction to vector spaces, 
linear dependence and independence, linear 
operators; first order differential equations; theory 
of linear differential equations; complex functions 
of a real variable; solution methods for linear 
constant coefficient differential equations; series 
solutions of variable coefficient _ differential 
equations; special functions. 


189-262A,B LINEAR ALGEBRA AND DIFFEREN- 
TIAL EQUATIONS II 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 189- 
261. Co-requisite: 189-263.) Laplace transform 
techniques; similarity transformations, matrix diago- 
nalization, solution techniques for systems of linear 
constant coefficient differential equations; nonlinear 
differential equations and stability; linear difference 
equations; numerical methods for solving ordinary 
differential equations. 


189-263A,B ADVANCED CALCULUS 3(3-1-5). 
Improper integrals; sequences and series; partial 
derivatives, implicit functions, Jacobians; Taylors 
theorem for one and several variables, approxima: 
tions; minima and maxima of functions of several 


variables, constrained extrema; arc lengths, curves; 
multiple integrals. 


189-264A,B INTRODUCTION TO BOUNDARY 
VALUE PROBLEMS 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisites: 189- 
261 and 189-263.) Scalar and vector fields, vector 
differential operators, line integrals; divergence 
theorem, Stokes’ theorem, Green's theorem; partial 
differential equations of mathematical physics; 
eigenvalue problems, Sturm-Liouville theory, Four- 
ler expansions; solution of Laplace, diffusion and 
wave equations by separation of variables. 


189-267B LINEAR ALGEBRA AND DIFFEREN- 
TIAL EQUATIONS II 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisite: 189- 
261. Co-requisite: 189-263.) Honours section of 
189-262; similar in content, but taught in greater 
depth and with more challenging assignments 


189-2698 INTRODUCTION TO BOUNDARY 
VALUE PROBLEMS 3(3-1-5). (Prerequisites: 189- 
261 and 189-263.) Honours section of 189-264; 
similar in content but taught in greater depth and 
with more challenging assignments 


189-381A FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX VARI- 
ABLE 3(3-0-6). Analytic functions, elementary 
functions, Cauchy-Goursat theorem and _ its 
consequences, power series, poles and residues, 
complex inversion theorem, conformal mapping, 
Schwartz-Christoffel Transformations, applications 
to problems in engineering and physics 


189-384B PROBABILITY 3(3-0-6). (Co-requisite: 
189-267.) Discrete probability distributions and 
ramdom variables, probability densities and distri- 
bution functions, continuous random variables, 
expection, sums of random variables, sampling the- 
ory, introduction to stochastic processes 


OUTSIDE COURSES 


189-385A COMPLEX VARIABLES 3(3-0-6). 
Analytic functions, Cauchy-Riemann equations, 
Cauchy's theorem, residue calculus, inversion inte- 
gral for Laplace transforms, conformal mapping, 
Poisson's integral formula, analytic continuation, 
Riemann surfaces, complex variable and integral 
transform methods of solution to boundary value 
problems. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


Chairman 
H.C.S. Lam 


COURSES OFFERED BY THE DEPARTMENT 


198-271B QUANTUM PHYSICS 3(3-0-6). Special 
Relativity. The observed properties of atoms and 
radiation from atoms. Electron waves. The Schroe- 
dinger Equation in one dimension. Quantum 
mechanics of the hydrogen atom. Angular momen- 
tum and spin. Quantum mechanics of many electron 
systems. The diatomic molecule. Basic ideas in 
nuclear and particle physics. 


198-321A MODERN PHYSICS 3(3-0-6). (Prere- 
quisite: 303-282 or 303-287.) The background to 
Modern Physics: Relativity, the energy-momentum 
invariant; black-body radiation; Compton effect; 
Rutherford-Bohr-Sommerfeld Atom. Concepts of 
Quantum Mechanics: Schroedinger equation, one 
dimensional problems; the hydrogen atom. Pauli 
Principle. Zeeman effect. Recent developments. 
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7 CHANGE OF COURSE NUMBERS 


Most courses offered by the Faculty ofEngineering have changed number to conform to Senate regulations. For 
convenience, a list of old and new numbes is provided. 


Course numbers which do not appearremain unchanged. 


Old Number New Number Old Number New Number 
300-010 30)-310 302-198 302-462 
300-011 30)-211 302-202 302-402 
300-020 30)-220 302-204 302-370 
300-030 30)-230 302-211 302-311 
300-112 no'given 302-212 302-312 
301-001 301-231 302-241 302-423 
301-010 301-201 302-251 302-351 
301-012 301-217 302-252 302-452 
301-102 301-233 302-262 302-373 
301-111 301-202 302-271 302-471 
301-113 30/-218 302-272 302-472 
301-203 301-371 302-283 302-483 
301-204 30!-372 302-292 302-392 
301-205 30|-373 302-293 302-393 
301-206 30!-374 302-299 302-363 
Pees. 301-214 30|-321 302-303 302-403 
piesa 301-216 30!-324 302-353 302-453 
‘yay 301-230 301-375 302-361 302-356 
itd 301-232 30!-376 302-371 302-455 
ite. 301-235 30|-378 302-381 302-481 
| an 301-239 30/-379 302-386 302-486 
pees 301-250 30|-327 302-394 302-494 
Tee is Me 301-315 30/-322 302-899 302-464 
} 301-317 30/-430 303-001 303-201 
301-318 30'-461 303-002 303-202 
; yj 301-320 30'-303 303-003 303-203 
| pad 301-407 30|-480 303-004 303-220 
i Ps 301-408 30'-481 303-005 303-205 
1 y ae 301-409 30\-482 303-081 303-281 
{ if : 301-420 30'-383 303-086 303-286 
1 ) 301-421 30'-304 303-089 303-289 
; we 301-422 30'-405 303-090 303-290 
I | a 301-423 30'-406 303-106 303-206 
} 4 ie 301-424 30'-410 303-107 303-207 
i Lic 301-425 30\-411 303-108 303-208 
4 ae 301-426 30'-412 303-109 303-209 
ie s 301-427 30'-413 303-110 303-310 
| " 301-431 30 -484 303-133 303-433 
i} 301-433 30 -435 303-182 303-282 
4 1 301-434 30'-436 303-183 303-283 
A 7 301-441 30 -446 303-187 303-287 
Ng gt 301-442 30 -447 303-191 303-291 
} , 301-443 30 -448 303-193 303-293 
| : 301-444 30 -449 303-211 303-321 
| 301-445 30 -450 303-212 303-312 
{ 301-451 30 -428 303-213 303-313 
1 301-452 30 -429 303-214 303-314 
} 301-561 30 -585 303-215 303-315 
\ | 301-585 30 -385 303-216 303-416 
f ; 302-001 302-201 303-219 303-319 
: 302-021 301-221 303-230 303-430 
302-097 30?-360 303-231 303-431 
302-122 301-222 303-232 303-432 
302-131 30?-210 303-235 303-435 


302-191 30?-291 303-239 303-439 


CHANGE OF COURSE NUMBERS 


Old Number New Number Old Numer New Number 
303-284 303-384 305-246 305-346 
303-285 303-385 305-264 305-364 
303-288 303-388 305-272 305-372 
303-317 303-417 305-273 305-473 
303-318 303-418 305-274 305-474 
303-338 303-322 305-275 305-475 
303-340 303-440 305-317 305-417 
303-345 303-445 305-323 305-423 
303-350 303-450 305-331 305-431 
303-351 303-451 305-333 305-533 
303-360 303-460 305-334 305-434 
303-361 303-461 305-335 305-435 
303-362 303-462 305-371 305-471 
303-363 303-463 305-411 305-413 
303-364 303-464 305-417 305-412 
303-307 303-470 305-477 305-447 
303-392 303-492 305-494 305-394 
304-001 304-201 305-534 not given 
304-021 304-221 305-535 not given 
304-131 304-231 306-001 306-201 
304-136 304-236 306-011 306-211 
304-181 304-281 306-012 306-212 
304-191 304-291 306-013 306-313 
304-202 304-302 306-015 306-215 
304-207 304-307 306-101 306-216 
304-222 304-322 306-114 306-414 
304-256 304-356 306-115 306-217 
304-261 304-361 306-123 306-423 
304-276 304-376 306-140 306-340 
304-283 304-383 306-150 306-250 
304-292 304-392 306-151 306-351 
304-324 304-424 306-152 306-352 
305-040 305-240 306-154 306-454 
305-060 305-260 306-158 306-458 
305-090 305-290 306-160 306-260 
305-091 305-291 306-161 306-361 
305-114 305-214 306-162 306-362 
305-141 305-241 306-217 306-317 
305-142 305-342 306-224 306-424 
305-144 not given 306-225 306-325 
305-145 not given 306-227 306-327 
305-150 305-305 306-241 306-341 
305-161 305-261 306-253 306-353 
305-214 305-314 306-263 306-463 
305-215 305-315 306-264 306-464 
305-219 305-319 306-323 306-422 
305-220 305-520 306-331 306-431 
305-221 305-321 306-342 306-442 
305-222 305-422 306-355 306-455 
305-230 305-330 306-434 306-334 
305-240 305-340 308-070 308-107 
305-241 305-341 308-080 308-208 
305-243 305-343 308-250 308-350 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

McGILL UNIVERSITY 


McGill University was founded under a bequest of 
the Honourable James McGill, a wealthy Montreal 
merchant of Scottish descent. 


The University was granted a Royal Charter in 
1821. It is selective in its admission policy and inter- 
nationally known for its high academic standards. 


THE FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


The French Summer School is a coeducational 
school established in 1904. 


It is an integral part of the Faculty of Arts which 
controls its administration; the M.A. studies are 
under the responsibility of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. The courses carry credits 
toward McGill undergraduate and graduate 
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degrees; such credits are also transferable to North- 
American institutions of higher education. 


_ THE DIVISION SYSTEM 


French Summer School students are grouped into 
three Divisions: B (undergraduate level), C 
(graduate level), D (Master of Arts). 


AIMS OF THE SCHOOL 


English-speaking students and teachers who wish 
to attain real fluency in French and, at the same 
time, get acquainted with the literature, fine arts and 
civilization of French-speaking peoples, will find 
appropriate courses at both undergraduate and gra- 
duate levels. 


French-speaking students and teachers will find 
many appropriate Language, Literature and Civiliza- 
tion courses at the graduate level. 


The French Summer School program is espe- 
cially built around the academic requirements of: 


Undergraduates who have taken 4 semesters of 
French and who wish to improve their speaking 
(and writing) ability (Division B) 


Those having obtained a B.A. degree or its equiva- 
lent with sufficient background in the French 
language who wish to take courses at the gra- 
duate level in Language, Literature and Civiliza- 
tion (Division C) 


Graduates who are presently working towards an 
M.A. or a Ph.D. at universities other than McGill 
and who wish to transfer the credits earned at the 
French Summer School (Division C) 


Teachers of French, at the Elementary or Secondary 
School, College or University level, who desire an 
effective ‘‘refresher'’ (Division B or C) 


Graduates who wish to work towards an M.A. at 
McGill University by attending sessions at the 
French Summer School (M.A. without or with the- 
sis) (Division D) 


_ IMMERSION IN FRENCH 


Linguistic fluency is effectively promoted by the 
exclusive use of French at all times during the ses- 
sion. The fact that half of the students are French- 
speaking helps to create a French atmosphere. All 
courses are taught in French, by experienced tea- 
_ chers who have graduated from and are teaching in 
French universities. The average student-professor 
ratio varies between 12 and 15 to one. The teaching 
staff is accommodated in the same residences as 
the students and associates freely with them at 
meals, in discussion groups and in the numerous 
cultural and social activities. 


CULTURAL AND SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES 


These activities take place in the afternoon or eve- . 


ning. Their diversity allows for free choice according 
to availability of spare time, personal tastes or 
whims of the moment. These activities effectively 
complete the academic courses and allow students 
to experience thorough immersion in French during 
their stay at the School. 


1. French Folk-songs; 

2. Evening musical concerts; 

3. Talent snows; 

4. Films (short, educational and full-length fea- 
tures); 

5. Selected T.V. programs; 

6 Lectures, conferences, debates, discussion 


groups; 

7. Varied sports: tennis, swimming, ping-pong, 
etc,; 

8. French out-door café; 

9. Dances; 


10. Excursions; 
11 Theatre; etc. 


THE GET-ACQUAINTED-WITH- 
QUEBEC-PROGRAM 


The fact that it is held in Montréal explains in part the 
continued favour enjoyed by the McGill French 
Summer School. Montréal, the bilingual metropolis 
of Canada, 's the cultural centre of the French-spea- 
king Province of Québec. 


This program has been organized in order to 
introduce students to the realities of present-day 
Québec. 


The program includes: 


(a) courses on the different aspects of Québec 
civilization and culture; 

(b) cinema, folklore, songs; 

(c) several informal outings to places of histori- 
cal, social and cultural interest in and around 
Montréal; 

— visits in Old Montréal; 

— meetings with representatives of diffe- 
rent social and professional groups; 

— visits to Museums and Art Galleries; 

(d) several excursions to places of interest such 
as Québec City and the Eastern Townships. 


In addition, students will find in Montréal all they 
need in order to practise French. The French Sum- 
mer School is located in the heart of the city whose 
various resources include French radio, T.V. and 
cinema, French-speaking churches, boutiques, 
book-shops, theatres and restaurants. At the 
beginning of the session, tourist information (maps, 
booklets, e'c.) will be given to students. An informa- 
tion bulletin, I'‘Aide Mémoire”’, printed daily by the 
French Summer School and distributed to students 
and professors each morning, contains suggestions 
on particularly interesting entertainments presented 
in the Montréal area. 
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UAGE LABORATORY 


One of the most effective teaching aids used at the 


French Summer School is the McGill University 
Language Laboratory. The excellence of its equip- 
ment makes it one of the best tools available for pro- 
grammed and individual practice. The Tape Library 
places a considerable variety of audio material 
(readings in prose and verse by elocutionists and 
contemporary writers; plays, acted by the best 
French companies) at the disposal of French Sum- 
mer School Students. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL STUDENTS 


All the students of the School are grouped under a 
General Association. Every summer the M.A. 
students elect permanent delegates who carry out 
their duties throughout the year. 


INFORMATION 
FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


STATUS OF STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOL 


The School is a residential School_which accepts 
full-time resident students. Students may be 
admitted as non-residents, provided they are living 
in Montréal during the year(') 


(1) However, students who can do so are strongly acvised to reside 
at the school, as residence is for more beneficial to them 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
DIVISION B AND C 


Application to the School must be made on an 
Application form (Demande d’a‘rission) available 
from the School Secretary. 

The completed Application form, accompanied by 
a Letter of Recommendation, a Transcript of 
academic records and a Deposit of $50. in Cana- 
dian currency must reach, before June 15, the 
French Summer School Secretary's Office (Pet- 
erson Hall, 3460 McTavish St. Montreal, PQ, 
Canada, H3A 1X9). Since the number of 
students admitted to the School is limited, it is 
strongly advised that students apply as soon as 
possible. Accepted applicants will receive a Letter 
of Admission from the French Summer School. 


DIVISION D 


Application to the School must be made on an 
Application for Admission to the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research form available 
from the School Secretary. 


The completed Application form together with the 
required documents and an application fee of $15. 
in Canadian currency must reach, before June 15, 
the French Summer School Secretary's Office (Pet- 


_ erson Hall, 3460 McTavish St., Montreal, PQ, 
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Canada, H3A 1X9). Students from the UNITED STA- 
TES must also submit Graduate Record Examina- 
tion Scores. 


The decision will be mailed directly to the appli- 
cant by the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. 


Students who have not sent in by Registration 
Day an official final transcript of their degree, 
because they have just completed their senior year 
in June immediately preceding the Summer School 
session, must send this document in as soon as 
possible, and not later than the 1st of August. 


N.B. Division D students having attended a pre- 
vious session of the French Summer School 
must inform the School of their intention to 
register each subsequent year before the 15 
of June. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Applicants for admission must meet specific requi- : 


rements with respect to age, general education and 
proficiency in French. Admissions are selective. 


AGE 


minimum: 18, before January 1st, 1978. 


GENERAL EDUCATION AND 
PROFICIENCY IN FRENCH 


Division B: 2 years of French at CEGEP, College 
or University or having an equivalent 
knowledge of French. 

Division C: Students should normally have gra- 

duated (or be graduating) with a Major 

in French or the equivalent. They 
should be able to speak with reasona- 
ble fluency (using an active voca- 
bulary of at least 2,000 words), write 
correct French and experience no 
difficulty in reading French. 

ee de la Maitrise’’, 

p. 15. 


Division D: 


DATES AND REGISTRATION 


The French Summer School will begin on Saturday, 
June 25 and end on Saturday, August 6. 

Students in residence must arrive at the School 
before midnight on Saturday, June 25. : 


REGISTRATION will take place at the Douglas 
Hall residence (3851 University St.) on Saturday, 
June 25 and Sunday, June 26. 


All non-resident students must present them- 
selves on Saturday afternoon, June 25, in the 
following order: last names beginning with the let- 
ters 


ABC at 2:00 MNOP at 3:30 
DEFG at 2:30 QRS at 4:00 
HIJKL at 3:00 TtoZ 
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All resident students must present themselves 
on Sunday afternoon, June 26, in the following 
order: last names beginning with the letters 


ABC at 2:00 MNOP at 3:30 
DEFG at 2:30 QRS at 4:00 
HIJKL at 3:00 TtoZ at 4:30 


Students will be given instructions concerning 
their registration. The professors will be at the 
students’ disposal during Registration to provide 
them with complementary information on the 
content of courses, on the oral and written work 
requested in these courses, etc. 

No resident student will be admitted to the School 
if he arrives later than Saturday, June 25 

Classes will begin on Monday morning, June 
27. 
Changes of courses can be made until Friday, 
July 1 (included), with the approval of the professor 
of the newly chosen course. No change can be 
effected after this date. 

Classes will end on Friday, August 5. 

The Closing Exercises will take place on Friday, 
August 5, at 7:30 p.m. 

Students must have left the School by 4:00 p.m 
on Sunday, August 7. 


GRADING AND CREDIT SYSTEM 


Courses are graded in percent with the following 
correspondences: A (80-100%); B (65-79%); C 
(55-64%); D (45-54%); F (0-44%). 


All reports of standing, transcripts and other 
documents will show both letter grades and repor- 
ted percentage grades. 


Grades A, B, C are termed satisfactory passes, D 
a conditional pass and F a failure. 


In Divisions C and D a mark under 65% is 
considered a failure. 


Each course carries 2 credits. A double course 
carries 4 credits. 


TUITION FEES AND RESIDENCE CHARGES 


Tuition Fee 
DWISION: DB sas Hemant ae $300 (+ Deposit) 
Divisions C, D $400 (+ Deposit) 
Residence (Single room and 
BSAA eee, neat ee $450 


Division D students: those attending their D5 or 
D6 session for the M.A. without thesis pay a tuition 
fee of $200. 


This reduced fee is applicable only to those 
students having done their scholarity at the French 
Summer School from the beginning (Da or D1). 


N.B.: In order to facilitate the Registration proce- 
dure, students are strongly advised to mail the 
fees for Tuition and Residence in advance. Che- 
ques or Money Orders should be made payable to 
“McGill University’’ and sent to the Secretary of 
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French Summer School (Peterson Hall. McGill Uni- ‘ 
versity, 3460 McTavish St., Montreal, PQ, Canada, 
H3A 1X9). 


Fees should be mailed in BEFORE June 14. After 
this date, students should not send their fees, but 
pay them after the Registration Day. 


REFUNDS: 


1. The Deposit fee of $50.00 is not refundable. 
Tuition fees and Residence charges are 
refundable any time before Registration Day. 

2. After Registration Day, refund of Tuition fees 
only is possible provided students withdraw 
before Saturday July 2. From Saturday July 2 
onwards, no refund will be made. 


REPORTS OF STANDING 
AND TRANSCRIPTS 


The Reports of Standing are issued and mailed to 
the students by the Registrar's Office within the four 
weeks following the end of the session. 


Requests for transcripts should be addressed 
to the Registrar of the University (Registrar's Office, 
Transcripts Department, McGill University, F. Cyril 
James Building, 845 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, PQ, Canada, H3A 275), who will forward 
them on payment of a fee of $2.00 for the first copy 
and $0.50 for each additional copy made at the 
same time. Students who intend to apply such 
credits towards a degree are recommended to 
obtain the consent of their own Institution or 
Department to the transfer of French Summer 
School credits before attending the School. 


RESIDENCES 


The residences are DOUGLAS HALL (address: 
3851 University St.) and McCONNELL HALL 
(address: 3905 University St.). (Please see “Plan de 
|'Université McGill’, centerfold). 


The two residences are situated on the wooded 
“mountain”, and are surrounded by lawns, rock- 
gardens and playing fields. They adjoin the large 
public park of Mount-Royal. 


Each student has a single study-room and there 
are spacious common rooms and game rooms. 


All rooms are furnished. Linen and blankets are 
provided. 


Each residence is equipped with complete 
laundry facilities 


Meals (breakfast, lunch and dinner) are served 
every day, except Saturday and Sunday, in the 
dining-room of Bishop Mountain Hall, which adjoins 
the residences. 


The University tennis courts and swimming pool 
are open to French Summer School students. 


Students in residence are entitled to the — 
University Health Service (517 Pine Ave. West, — 
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Victoria Hospital clinic on University Street, close 
to the Residence (tel.: 842-1251, local 1885). 
Referral to a private physician for other treatment 
will be arranged but the School cannot assume 
any responsibility for medical treatment. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


On Registration Day, students will be given neces- 
' sary information concerning residence and study 
Rules have been kept to the minimum compatible 
with the efficient administration of a University 
School and the necessities of community life, in 
which normal discipline is the respect that each indi- 
vidual accords to the collective will of the group. 


The rule at the French Summer School being that 
of self-discipline, each student must consider him- 
self personally responsible for the smooth running 
of the School in general and for the respect of disci- 


pline by all. 
a) Telephones: Telephone calls-necessitating the 
Yt use of English must be made outside the resi- 


it dences. Students would be well advised to 

i request their parents not to call them at their 

a residence except in an emergency. 

b) Visitors cannot be entertained in the residences 
unless they can speak French 


Moreover, every student admitted to the French 
Summer School undertakes to follow these rules: 


4 1° THE EXCLUSIVE USE OF FRENCH AT ALL 
nk TIMES, IN AND OUT OF CLASS, AND ESPE- 
CIALLY IN THE RESIDENCE. EVERY APPLI- 
CANT PLEDGES HIMSELF TO USE ONLY 
FRENCH DURING THE SESSION IN ALL CIR- 
st CUMSTANCES. THE SCHOOL EXPECTS EVERY 
STUDENT TO OBSERVE THIS RULE VERY 
STRICTLY, AS IT WAS INSTITUTED AT THE 
REQUEST OF THE STUDENTS AND IN THE 
INTEREST OF ALL. 


2 EVERYONE’S FREEDOM !S LIMITED BY 
: THAT OF THE OTHERS. CONSEQUENTLY, IN 
AND AROUND THE RESIDENCE, AND AT 
NIGHT ESPECIALLY, AVOID ANY NOISE THAT 
tg MIGHT DISTURB THOSE WORKING OR RES- 
‘TING. 


it Any student who does not follow these rules 
puts himself in the position of being expelled 
immediately from the School; every student 
who applies to the French Summer School 
assents to the application of the School’s rule 
concerning this last point(*). 


TEXTBOOKS AND LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Students are required to own a copy of all the 
“Manuels” and “‘Textes” listed for the courses they 
take. 

They should bring with them the dictionaries and 
_ grammars which they use at home or.at school. 


PROGRAMME DES COURS, DIVISION B 


Readings for courses are available in the Redpath 
and McLennan Libraries. The majority of books lis- 
ted as “Lectures obligatoires’’ and “Lectures 
conseillées"’ are found in the Reserve section for the 
benefit of French Summer School students. 

Guided visits (in French) and information on the 
cataloguing system of the Libraries will be arranged. . 


STUDENT AID & FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISER 
OFFICE 


The Student Aid section of this office handles all 
matters relating to financial assistance, whether Uni- 
versity, Provincial or Federal. Non-Canadian 
students requiring certification of registration and/or 
letters of advice to Foreign Exchange Control 
Boards obtain these from this office. 


The Foreign Student Adviser section of this office 
deals with all matters which may affect non-Cana- 
dian students such as problems with the Canadian 
Department of Manpower and Immigration and 
information concerning the necessity of compulsory 


health insurance. me) | 
Location: 3465 Peel St. : 
General Information: 392-5256 = 


BANKING ARRANGEMENTS 


It is recommended to out-of-town students that they 
bring letters of credit or use traveller's cheques, 
rather than draw ordinary cheques on their home 
banks. The School has no facilities for cashing che- 
ques. 


(1) A student expelled from the School for disciplinary reasons 
cannot claim any reimbursement of fees 


Programme des cours de 1977 
DIVISION B (niveau sous-gradué) 


La Division B est réservée aux étudiants sous- == 
gradués non-francophones. ; 


Le programme normal est de quatre cours mais il = 
est permis de suivre un Ou deux cours en plus ou en = 
moins. Chaque cours vaut 2 crédits. 


Les étudiants plus avancés peuvent, aprés con- 
sultation avec le Directeur, suivre un cours gradué 
en Division C ou D 


Programme des cours 
en Division B 


Cours de langue 


398-435c. Cours intensif de vocabulaire 
systématique et expressions usuelles. Cours 
quotidien de perfectionnement dans la pratique de 
la langue parlée (cing heures par semaine). : 
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Séances de conversation par classes de huit 
étudiants environ. Chaque séance se termine oar 
un commentaire des principales difficultes gram- 
maticales et lexicologiques rencontrées au cours 
de la conversation. Tests de contrdle hebdoma- 
daires. 

Manuel: J.C. Lemyze, Par exemple (Livre || et 
Dialogues |) (Centre Educatif et Culturel, Mon- 
tréal). 

Directeur du cours: Jean-Claude Lemyze 


398-436c. Cours intensif de phonétique. Cours 
quotidien (cing heures par semaine). 

Exposé du systéme phonologique, des sons et 
des habitudes articulatoires du frangais en fonction 
des difficultés de prononciation que rencontrent les 
non-francophones. 

Le laboratoire de langues sera ouvert aux étudi- 
ants du lundi au vendredi de 9h. a 17h. Des cas- 
settes individuelles seront mises a la disposition des 
étudiants qui apporteront leur magnétophone. 

Manuel: J.C. Lemyze, A |’écoute du frangais (en 
vente au Secrétariat de |'Ecole). 

Jean-Claude Lemyze 


398-437c. Grammaire et composition. Revision 

des régies fondamentales de la grammaire tran- 

gaise. Exercices pratiques dans l'art d'écrire. Ce 
_ cours est destiné aux étudiants qui désirent perfecti- 

onner leur francais écrit. 

Jacques Picotte 


398-438c. Stylistique pratique. Cours destiné 4 
compléter la grammaire frangaise par une étude 
des procédés courants de style et a familiariser 
|'étudiant avec les ressources du frangais. 

Jacques Picotte 


398-439c. Traduction. Ce cours a pour but d’initier 
les étudiants aux difficultés de la traduction (de |’an- 
glais au frangais et vice versa) et sera essentielle- 
ment pratique. 

Des textes polycopiés seront distribués aux étudi- 
ants au début de la session 
Terrance Hughes 


- 398-440c. Théatre en action. Ce cours s'adresse 
aux étudiants non-francophones qui désirent per- 
fectionner leur frangais parlé en montant et en inter- 
prétant des poémes et des textes tirés du theatre 
moderne. 

Les oeuvres a étudier seront choisies en collabo- 
ration avec les étudiants. 
Willy Demoucelle 


Cours de Litterature 


398-44 1c. Poésie québécoise contemporaine. A 
travers une étude de différentes oeuvres mar- 
quantes de la poesie québécoise, on essaiefa de 
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ye 
découvrir les principales étapes de son évolution.. 
Parmi les poétes qui seront étudiés, signalons — 
Saint-Denys Garneau, Anne Hébert, Gaston Miron : 
et Paul Chamberland. 

Texte: J. Cotnam, Poétes du Québec (Fides, 
1969, Montréal). 
Terrance Hughes 


398-442c. Albert Camus. A travers /'Etranger et La 
Peste nous étudierons les thémes de |’absurdite et 
de |'espérance ainsi que l'importance de la plage 
algérienne dans l’oeuvre de Camus. 

Textes: A. Camus, L'Etranger, La Peste (Livre de 
Poche). 

Lectures conseillées: A. Camus, Le mythe de 
Sisyphe (|dées, no. 1). 
Willy Demoucelle 


398-443c. Le roman québécois de 1945 a nos 
jours. Ce cours d'initiation cherche a dégager les 
principales caractéristiques de cette période du 
roman québécois dans une perspective d'approche 
globale de cette société. 

Les exposés du professeur s'’appuieront sur des 
commentaires de textes, des projections de films ou 
des auditions de documents sonores et laisseront 
une large place aux questions des étudiants. 

Tout au long de la session, divers textes a carac- 
tere littéraire, historique et socio-culturel seront dis- 
tribués aux étudiants. 

Lors de l'inscription, on remettra a |'étudiant un 
plan détaillé concernant le contenu du cours et les 
travaux a faire. 

Lectures conseillées: Marcel Rioux, La question 
du Québec (Segher, 1969, Paris), Les Québécois 
(Seuil, 1974, Paris) Marcel Rioux et Yves Martin. La 
Société canadienne-frangaise (H.M.H., 1971, sur 
tout les pages: 119 a 137, 173 a 211, 349 4 363, 
389 a 401, Montréal); Guy Rocher, Le Québec en 
mutation (H.M.H., 1973, surtout les pages: 11 4 81 
et 280 a 345, Montréal); Laurent Mailhot, La /ittéra- 
ture québécoise (PUF, 1974, Coll. Que sais-je?, no. 
1579). 

Charles Gervais 


398-444c. Les Caractéres de La Bruyére. Le 
cours ne vise pas a |’érudition; il est congu comme 
une initiation a la littérature des grands moralistes 
frangais et a La Bruyére en particulier. 

L'étude a la fois historique, thématique et stylis- 
tique des Caractéres sera constamment alimentee 
par une indispensable réflexion collective sur le 
terme ‘‘moraliste’’.. 

De plus, |’étudiant aura ‘l'occasion de préparer 
des séminaires et de participer a des ateliers de 
création littéraire. 

La lecture des Maximes de La Rochefoucauld et 
des Pensées de Pascal avant le début du cours est 
souhaitable et constituerait une bonne préparation. 

Texte: Les Caractéres (Ed. de R. Garapon, Gat- — 
nier, 1962) (avec notes et commentaires). vd 


. 


_ Lectures conseillées: M. Lange, La Bruyére cri- 
tiqgue des conditions et des institutions sociales 
(Hachette, 1909); L. Van Delft, La Bruyére moraliste 
(Droz, 1971); A. Stegmann, Les Caractéres de La 
Bruyére, bible de I'honnéte homme (Coll. ‘Themes 
et Textes’’, Larousse Université, 1972). 

Jacques Picotte 


398-445c. La littérature négro-africaine 
d’expression frangaise. Pour les  écrivains 
africains. noirs, |'affirmation de soi a d'’abord 
passé par la volonté de se montrer les égaux des 
blancs dans le maniement de la_ langue 
européenne qu'ils utilisaient pour atteindre a une 
audience internationale. Puis ils ont choisi, selon 
leur situation ou leur tempérament, soit la 
contestation idéologique et politique, soit |’appro- 
priation personnelle des grands themes littéraires, 
soit plus récemment la représentation des 
difficultés nées de l’accession a |'indépendance, 
dans une langue oi la correction académique fait 
parfois place a une énergie expressive originale. 

Textes: Lilyan Kesteloot, Anthologie négro-afri- 
caine (Marabout-Université); Léopold Sedar Sen- 
ghor, Poémes (Seuil, coll. Points); Birago Diop, 
Extraits (Nathan, Coll. Classiques du Monde); 
Mongo Beti, Perpétue (Buchet-Chastel). 

Lectures conseillées: Robert Cornevin, Littéra- 
tures d'Afrique noire de langue francaise (PUF); 
Jacques Chevrier, Littérature négre (U Prisme, 
Colin); Lilyan Kesteloot, Les Ecrivains noirs de lan- 
gue frangaise: naissance d'une littérature (Univer- 
sité libre de Bruxelles). 

Roger Mercier 


Cours de Civilisation 


398-446c. Connaissance du Québec. Cours de 
langue et de civilisation qui permettra de perfection- 
ner |’expression orale et écrite tout en prenant un 
contact direct avec la société québécoise d’au- 
jourd’hui. 

Sous la direction de moniteurs, les étudiants se 
rendront par petits groupes visiter des institutions, 
des industries, et assisteront également a une vari- 
été de manifestations culturelles (pieces de theatre, 
films, concerts, etc.) 

Ces activités auront lieu |’aprés-midi ou le soir et 
chaque étudiant devra en suivre un minimum de 
trois par semaine. Chacune des activités devra faire 
l'objet d'un compte rendu écrit d'environ deux 
pages avec double interligne 
Directeur du cours: Terrance Hughes 


398-447c. Cinéma québécois. Apres un rappel 
des origines du cinéma québécois, un examen de 
ses structures actuelles de production et de distri- 
bution, le cours mettra |l’accent sur |'inventaire quali- 
tatif du cinéma québecois contemporain. += 
Lectures conseillées: G. Marsolais, Le cinema 
canadien (Ed. du Jour, 1968); E. Battie, A. Hand- 
00k of Canadian Film (Peter Martin Associates Ltd. 


PROGRAMME DES COURS, DIVISION B 


in association with ‘‘Take One’’, 1973; J.P. Tadros, 
M. Gouelle, C. Tadros, Le cinéma au Québec: Bilan 
d'une industrie (Ed. Cinéma Québec, 1975). 

Alain Julien 


398-448c. Parlottiers et Parlotterie au Québec. 
L’existence d’une tradition orale au Québec nous 
entraine a remonter aux sources de sa tradition 
écrile avec les premiers récits des nouveaux qué- 
béoois. A partir du Journal de Jacques Cartier, des 
écris de Philippe Aubert de Gaspé, des relations 
des Jésuites, se tissent les fibres d’une qualité nar- 
rative originale ot le conteur et le conte se poursui- 
vent et se rattrapent au sein d'un méme discours. 
Parole textuelle et texte parlé débouchent aujourd’- 
hui sur la verve d'un Yvon Deschamps, d'une Clé- 
mence Desrochers, d'un Raoul Duguay, ou sur les 
éclats d'un Réjean Ducharme, les grincements 
d'une Antonine Maillet. La confrontation des deux 
paroles a partir de |'audition de disques et de la lec- 
ture de textes essaiera de cerner la spécificité du 
verbe québécois. 

Des extraits des premiers récits québécois seront 
distibués au cours. 

Pour Ducharme, on devra lire /’Océantume et 
pourra lire La vallée des avalées et le Nez qui 
voque; pour Antonine Maillet, La Sagouine et les 
Belles-soeurs de Tremblay. 

Lectures conseillées: G. Tougas, Les écrivains 
d’expression frangaise et la France (Denoel); P. de 
Grandpré, Histoire de /a littérature frangaise du 
Québec (Beauchemin). 

Mireille Lafleur 


398-449c. Civilisation québécoise de 1945 a 
nos jours. Ce cours d’initiation a la civilisation 
québécoise ne présuppose aucune connaissance 
de la matiére. Différents aspects de la sociéte 
québécoise, la vie sociale, économique et 
cullurelle, seront étudiés a l'aide d'oeuvres 
littéraires et artistiques. L'accent sera mis sur la 
réflexion et les recherches collectives. 

Textes: Marcel Rioux, La question du Québec 
(Seghers, 1969, Paris). Les Québécois (Seuil, 
1974, Paris) 

Ouvrages a consulter: M. Brunet, Québec, 
Canada anglais, deux itinéraires, un affrontement 
(H.M.H., 1969); J. Lacoursiére et al, Canada-Qué- 
bec: synthése historique (Ed. du Renouveau Péda- 
gogique, Montréal, 1973). 


Terrance Hughes 


Programme Special 


398-301c. Cours accéléré de francais parlé. 
(Accelerated learning of spoken French). 

Daily and intensive pratice of spoken French by 
means of dialogues based on concrete and every- 
day situations with individual and collective exer- 
cises allowing students to improvise freely. 

This course intended for beginning students hav- 
ing no previous knowledge of French,, is based on 
the work of Dr. G. Lozanov, Director of the Research _ 
Insitute of Suggestology in Sofia, Bulgaria, and on — 
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Beatty Hall 
Martlat House 
Davis House 
Hosmer House 
Stewart Biological Sciences - 
Sciences biologiques 
Greenhouses - Serres 
Mcintyre Medical Sciences - 
Sciences médicales 
Chancallor Day Hall 
Mental Hygiene Institute - 
Institut de la santé mentale 
: 10 Purvis Hall 
“s 11. Duggan House 
12 Allan Memorial Institute 
13 Education Building - Faculté 
des sciences de l'éducation 
14 Hugessen House 
15 David Thomson House 
16 3511 Peel 
17 3491/95 Peel 
18 3484 Peel 
19 3483 Peel 
20 3479 Peel 
21 3475 Peel 
22 3465 Peal 
23 3437 Peel 
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University Centre - 
Centre universitaire 


Peterson Hall 

Faculty Club 

3438 McTavish 

3434 McTavish 

Samuel Bronfman Bldg. 

McLennan Library ~ 
Bibliotheque McLennan 

Redpath Library - 
Bibliothéque Redpath 

Redpath Hall 

Morrice Hall 

Stephen Leacock Bldg. 

Redpath Museum - 
Musée Redpath 

Arts Bidg. 

Dawson Hall 

840 McGregor 

Old Greenhouse - 
Ancienne Serre 

F. Cyril James Bidg. Annex 

F. Cyril James Bidg. 

Foster Radiation Laboratory 

Eaton Electronics Laboratory 

Donner Bldg. 

Strathcona Anatomy & 
Dentistry Bidg. 


William & Henry Birks Bidg. 
Wily all 


McConnell Engineering Bidg. 

Macdonald Engineering Bidg. 

Macdonald Chemistry Bldg. 

Frank Dawson Adams Bidg. 

Macdonald Physics Bldg. 

Burnside Hall 

Pulp & Paper Institute - Institut 
des pates et papiers 

Otto Maass Chemistry Bldg. 

Strathcona Hall 

762 Sherbrooke Street W. - 0. 

Garfield Weston Pool 

Strathcona Music Bldg. 4 

Royal Victoria College 

3587 University 

522 Pine Avenue W. - O. 

505 Pine Avenue W. - O. 

509 Pine Avenue W. - 0. 

515/517 Pine Avenue W. - 0. 

527 Pine Avenue W. - O. 

Pathology Bidg. 

Douglas Hall 

Gardner Hall 

Bishop Mountain Hall 

Molson Hall 

Me@onnell Hall 

McConnell Winter Stadium - 
Stade d’hiver McConnell 

Molson Stadium - Stade Mc 
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jontreal Neurological 
Hospital 


Alphabetical Key 


Administration, University General, 41 
Anaesthesia, 7 
Anatomy, 45 
Anthropology, 34 
Anthropology of Development, 28 
Architecture, 48 
Archives, University, 30 
Arctic Institute, 10 
Art History, 36 
Arts, Faculty Offices, 37 
Athletics, 75 
Athletics, Women’s, 58 
Aviation Medical Research, 7 
Biochemistry, 7 
Biology, 5 
Biomedical Engineering, 7 
Bookstore, 29 
Cancer Research Unit, 7 
Chaplaincy Service, 18 
Chemical Engineering, 48 
Chemistry, 55 
Civil Engineering, 49 
Classics, 34 
Comparative Literature, 17 
Computer Science, 53 
Computing Centre, 53 . 
Conferences and Special Events, 61 
Continuing Education, 56 
Counselling, 62 
Dentistry, Faculty Offices, 45 
Developing Area Studies, 23 
East Asian Language & Literature, 28 
Economics, 34 
Education, Faculty Offices, 13 
Electrical Engineering, 48 
Engineering, Faculty Offices, 49 
English, 36 
Epidemiology and Health, 67 
French Canada Studies, 21 
French Language & Literature, 25 
French Language Centre, 27 
Intestinal Research, 44 
graphy, 53 


German Language & Literature, 29 
Graduates’ Society, 2 


Graduate Studies & Research, Faculty Offices, 37 


History, 34 
History of Medicine, 7 
Human Communication Disorders, 1 
Industrial Relations Centre, 29 
Industrial Research, 37 
Instructional Communications Centre, 50 
Islamic Studies, 34 
Italian Language & Literature, 29 
Jewish Studies, 16 
Labour College, 19 
Language Laboretory Administration, 25 
Law, Faculty Offices, 8 

Learning and Development Centre, 50 
Libraries 

McLennan, 30 
Redpath, 31 

Library Science, 30 

Linguistics, 29 

Management Development Institute, 29 
Management, Faculty Offices, 29 
Marine Sciences Centre, 56 
Mathematics, 53 

MAUT, 17 

McGill Community Family Centre, 17 
Meakins Christie Lab, 67 

Mechanical Engineering, 49 

Medicine, Faculty Offices, 7 
Metallurgical Engineering, 51 
Meteorology, 53 

Microbiology, 67 

Mining Engineering, 51 

MUNASA, 61 

Music, Faculty Offices, 59 
Neurology & Neurosurgery, MNI 
Northern Studies Centre, 10 
Nursing, School of, 47 

Observatory, 52 

Obstetrics, RVH 

Opthalmology, RVH 

Opthalmology Research, 7 
Otolaryngology, RVH 

Paediatrics, MCH 

Pathgle 67 

Phfmacol@y, 7 

Philosophy, 89 


logical Sciences, 51 


Physical Education, 75 
Physical & Occupational Therapy, 3 
Physical Plant, 38 
Physics, 52 
Physiology, 7 
Printing Service, 31 
Polish Institute, 20 
Political Science, 34 
Press, McGill-Queen’s University, 10 
Psychiatry, 12: : 
Child, 14 
Forensic Clinic, 63 
Transcultural, 1 
Psychology, 5 
Pulp and Paper Research, 54 
Radiology (Diagnostic), MCH 
Radiology (Therapeutic), RVH 
Redpath Museum, 35 
Registrar, 41 
Religious Studies, Faculty Offices, 46 
Residences 
Bishop Mountain Hall, Dining, 70 
Douglas Hall, 68 
Gardner Hall, 69 
McConnell Halil, 72 
Molson Hall, 71 
Royal Victoria College, 60 
Russian & Slavic Studies, 29 
Science, Faculty Offices, 37 
Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute, 16 
Social Work, 47 
Sociology, 34 
Spanish Language & Literature, 29 
Student Centre, 24 
Student Services & Units: 
Admissions, 41 
Aid & Counselling, 22 
Chaplaincy, 3484 Peel Street 
Counselling Service, 62 
Dean of Students, 22 
Entrepreneurial Agencies, 67 
Health, 65 
Placement, 57 
Post-Graduate Students’ Society, 15 
Students’ Society, 24 
Tutoring, 62 
Surgery, Research, 44 
Urban Planning, 48 
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ECOLE FRANGAISE D’ETE 


the experiences of accelerated learning of living lan- 
guages according to the Lozanov method as carried 
out since 1973 by the General Direction of the Staff 
Development Branch of the Canadian Government 
Public Service in Ottawa. 

The objective of this course is to bring the partici- 
pants to a level equal or superior to that of Voix et 
Images de France | | or Dialogues Canada |, and to 
enable the students to speak French with some 
degree of fluency by the end of this six week 
course. 

The teaching consists of a three-hour daily course 
during six weeks (except Saturdays and Sundays) 
in groups composed of a maximum of 12 students 

Optional activities in the afternoon and evening, 
designed to progressively create immersion in 
French, both socially and culturally as well as lin- 
guistically, will be offered. 

The course carries eight undergraduate credits 

Full-time residence at the school is not compul- 
sory for residents of the Montreal region. 

Texts will be available at the Office of the French 
Summer School at the beginning of the session 
Clarisse Olivier 


DIVISION C (niveau gradué) 


Les cours de Division C sont réservés aux étudiants 
gradués qui ne poursuivent pas de Maitrise a 
l'Université McGill. 

Les étudiants inscrits en Division C sont autorisés 
a suivre des cours de Division D. 

Le programme normal est de quatre cours mais il 
est permis de suivre un ou deux cours en plus ou en 
moins. Il est toutefois fortement déconseillé de s'ins- 
crire dans plus de deux cours de littérature par ses- 
sion. 

Un cours simple vaut 2 crédits. Un cours double 

vaut 4 crédits. 
N.B.: Les cours de Division C ne font pas partie du 
programme de Maitrise. Cependant, les cours suivis 
en Division D pourront éventuellement étre crédités 
en vue de la Maitrise si I'étudiant satisfait aux cri- 
téres d'admission. 


_ Programme des cours 
en Division C 
398-505c. Cours intensif de vocalulaire systé- 
matique et expressions usuelles. Cours quoti- 
ien de perfectionnement dans la pratique de la 
ngue parlée (cing heures par semaine), 
_ Séances de conversation par classes de huit 
étudiants environ. Chaque séance se termine par un 
commentaire des principales difficultés grammati- 
cales et lexicologiques rencontrées au cours de la 
conversation. Tests de contréle hebdomadaires. 
Manuel: J.C. Lemyze, Par exemple (Livre Il et Dia- 
logues II) (Centre Educatif et Culturel, Montréal). 
Directeur du cours: Jean-Claude Lemyze 
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398-506c. Cours intensif de phonsiigind Cour 
quotidien (cing heures par semaine). ee 

Exposé du systeme phonologique, des sons et — 
des habitudes articulatoires du frangais en fonction 
des difficultés de prononciation que rencontrent les 
non-francophones. 

Le laboratoire de langues sera ouvert aux 
étudiants du lundi au vendredi de 9h. a 17h. Des 
cassettes individuelles seront mises a la disposition 
des étudiants qui apporteront leur magnétophone. 

Manuel: J.C. Lemyze, A |’écoute du frangais (En 
vente au Secrétariat de |’Ecole). 

Jean-Claude Lemyze 


398-507. Initiation aux problémes de la disser- 
tation frangaise. Bien loin d’étre une simple prati- 
que de rhétorique scolaire, comme on le dit trop 
souvent, la «Dissertation» constitue en réalité un 
exercice de discipline intellectuelle qui tend non 
seulement asdévelopper, chez celui qui le pratique, 
des qualités de méthode et de composition dans 
l'exposé, mais encore a mettre en oeuvre le sens 
critique et a favoriser une utilisation judicieuse des 
connaissances acquises. 

Ce cours, évitant le plus possible les considéra- 
tions générales et abstraites, prendra trés large- 
ment la forme d’exercices pratiques, a partir 
d’exemples précis. 

Maurice Descotes 


398-508c. Grammaire (niveau avancé). Ce cours 
s'adresse a des étudiants ayant déja une assez 
bonne connais de la grammaire frangaise. Exerci- 
ces variés et courtes traductions. 

Jacques Picotte 


398-509c. Introduction a la littérature québé- 
coise. Le repli, |'errance, |'affirmation: tels sont les 
trois points de repére qui délimiteront le chemin a 
parcourir pour acquérir une vue d’ensemble de la 
littérature québécoise. 

En plus de procéder a une analyse interne (struc- 
tures spatio-temporelles et symboliques, themes, 
personnages) permettant d'accéder a un second 
niveau de lecture (polyvalence d’interprétation, 
sensibilisation a la fonction symbolique) l'étude des 
oeuvres choisies impliquera une constante 
‘situation’ de leurs fondements socio-historiques et 
idéologiques. 

Tout en se rappelant la distance créée par la 
construction du texte entre le «réel» et le «litté- 
raire », cette introduction 4a la littérature québécoise 
se veut donc en méme temps une introduction a la 
société qui se dit en elle. 

Lectures obligatoires: Ringuet, Trente arpents 
(Coll. Nénuphar, Fides, 1972, 306 p., Montréal); 
Anne Hébert, Le Torrent (Coll. L'Arbre, Vol. 1, Ed. 
H.M.H., 1974, 248 p., Montréal); Jacques Godbout, 
Salut! Galarneau (Le Seuil, 1967, 154 p., Paris). 4 

Lecture complémentaire et obligatoire: Laurent 
Mailhot, La Littérature québécoise (PUF, 1974, 129 aa 
p., Paris) (Coll. Que sais-je?, no.: 1579) = 


; "Lectures conseillées: A- sur histoire du Québec- 
Rosario Bilodeau et Roger Léger, Classes sociales 
et pouvoir politique au Québec: perspective histori- 
que (Leméac, 1974, 133 p., Montreal). B — sur la 
Société Québécoise — Marcel Rioux, Les Québécois 
(Le Seuil, 1974, 188 p., Paris). C- sur la littérature 
‘ québécoise — Gilles Marcotte, Une littérature qui se 
‘ fait (Ed. H.M.H., 1968, 307 p., Montréal), J. Charles 
i Falardeau, Notre Société et son roman (Ed. H.M.H., 
I 1967, 234 p., Montréal). 
: Manuel: Pierre de Grandpré, Histoire de la littéra- 
ture francaise du Québec (Beauchemin, 1967-1969, 
4 tomes, Montréal). 
Bibliographie : Jean-Pierre Tremblay, Bibliogra- 
m phie Québécoise (Ed. éduco-média. 1973, 252p.). 
1h Tout au long de la session, divers textes d’ac- 
compagnement a caractere littéraire, historique et 
socio-culturel pourront étre distribués aux étudiants. 
Lors de !'inscription, on remettra a l’etudiant un 
plan détaillé concernant le contenu du cours et les 
travaux a faire. 
Charles Gervais 


DIVISION D (Waitrise avec ou sans these) 


Les cours de Division D sont ouverts 4 tous les 
étudiants gradués des Divisions C et D. 

Remarque importante: En Division D le profes- 
seur prend pour acquis que les étudiants ont déja lu 
et connaissent bien les« Textes» et les «Lectures 
obligatoires » du cours. 

En régle générale, il est déconseillé de suivre 
plus de deux cours de littérature par session 

Dans la plupart des cours, le travail exigé repré- 
sente 15 4 20 pages dactylographiées a double 
interligne. 


Programme des cours 
en Division D 


Cours de langue 


398-705c. 

398-706c. Lexicologie fran¢aise. (cours double) 
Histoire du lexique frangais. La lexicologie histori- 
que. La lexicologie structurale. La lexicographie. 
Les dictionnaires francais. Situation de la lexicolo- 
gie par rapport aux grands courants de la linguisti- 
gt que. 

4 Lectures obligatoires: R.L. Wagner, Les voca- 
bulaires francais (2 vol.); Revue Langue francaise 
(no. 2. Le lexique); L'Etymologie (Coll Que sais-je?, 
no. 1122); Les mots étrangers (Coll. Que sais-je?, 
no. 1166); La sémantique (Coll. Que sais-je?, no. 
655). 

Documentation: A. Rey, La Lexicologie; J. et C. 
Dubois, Introduction a la lexicographie: le dic- 
tionnaire; Quémada, Histoire des dictionnaires 
frangais,  Guilbert, La créativité lexicale (Larousse, 
Sets FOLD); 

_ Emile Seutin 


PROGRAMME DES COURS, DIVISION C et D 


398-707c. 
398-708c. Introduction a la linguistique. (cours 
double) Etude des principes fondamentaux de la 
linguistique du XXe siécle et des trois grands 
courants historique, structural et générativiste. 
Lecture obligatoire: Class et Tiffou, Introduction 
aux études linguistiques (Département de Linguisti- 
que et Philologie, Université de Montréal, 1975). 
Lectures conseillées: A. Martinet, Eléments de 
linguistique générale (PUF, 1965); J. Lyons, Linguis- 
tique générale, introduction a la lingutstique théori- 
que (Larousse, 1970); N. Ruwet, Introduction a la 
grammaire générative (Plon, 1970); M. Leroy, Les 
grands courants de la linguistique moderne (PUF, 
1964); W. von Wartburg, Problemes et méthodes de 
la linguistique (PUF, 1963). 
Emile Seutin 


398-709c. Le francais hors de France Il. Etude 
des pays ou le frangais n'est pas la langue mater- 
nelle, et spécialement les pays d'Afrique. 

Emile Seutin 


398-710c. Problémes linguistiques du frangais 
canadien |. Phonémes et variphones du frangais 
canadien. Réductions phonétiques et incidences 
morpho-syntaxiques. Niveaux de langage et socio- 
linguistique. Travaux pratiques a partir d’un corpus 
du montréalais. 

N.B.: Les étudiants devront avoir suivi anterieure- 
ment au moins un cours d'introduction a la linguisti- 
que. Ceux. qui ont suivi ce cours l'été dernier ne 
sont pas autorisés a le reprendre. 

Laurent Santerre 


398-711c. Problémes linguistiques du frangais 
canadien Il. Niveaux de langage: marques phonéti- 
ques, lexicales et syntaxiques. Importance socio- 
linguistique de la diphtongaison, de la chute des 
voyelles hautes, des fusions vocaliques, des réduc- 
tions syllabiques. Quelques traits lexicaux et synta- 
xiques. Quel frangais enseigner comme langue 
maternelle et comme langue seconde. 

N.B.: Les étudiants devront avoir suivi antérieure- 
ment 398-684c.: Problémes linguistiques du 
frangais canadien |. 

Laurent Santerre 


398-712c. Méthodologie du commentaire des 
textes littéraires frangais. Lorsqui'il se trouve 
amené a commenter un texte littéraire frangais, 
|'étudiant (et souvent méme le professeur) se trouve 
généralement fort embarrassé pour déterminer la 
maniére dont i! abordera et présentera cette étude 
de texte. Il n'existe sans doute pas, en cette 
matiére, de ‘“‘méthode" qui ait valeur de panacée. I! 
est néanmoins possible d'abord de préciser les 
difficultés inhérentes a ce genre d’exercices, 
ensuite de prendre en considération les différents 
modes de lectures applicables a un texte. 

Ce cours aura donc un objectif éminemment 
pratique. A partir d'un certain nombre d'exemples 
choisis aussi diversement que possible (dans la — 
littérature francaise des 19éme et 20éme siécles), — 
il tendra A fournir un éventail de méthodes 
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appropriées aux différents types de textes qui 
peuvent étre soumis a un commentaire. 

Des textes seront distribués aux étudiants au 
début de la session. 
Maurice Descotes 


398-713c. Sémiotique: Une problématique de la 
recherche. La reconnaissance des principaux ter- 
mes sémiotiques pour une analyse fonctionnelle de 
la manifestation discursive conduira a |’exploration 
directe de modéles descriptifs. Les problémes rela- 
tifs a la segmentation, aux figures actantielles, a la 
mise en place d’isotopies élémentaires débouche- 
ront sur une logique modale de la syntagmatique 
narrative. L'ensemble cherchera a rendre compte 
de la production de discours figuratifs et non-figura- 
tifs ol seront a tour de réle analysés, selon les inté- 
réts et les problemes manifestés, différents types 
d’énoncés (folklorique, mythologique, biblique, litté- 
raire, publicitaire, socio-politique, @conomique). 
L’étudiant pourra constituer un dossier personnel 
circulant de la composante théorique a |'exercice 
pratique. L’exigence de ces deux termes corrélés 
comme base d’analyse refléte la tonalité d'ensem- 
ble du cours ou la définition animera sans cesse 
_ interrogation. 

Lectures obligatoires: -Corpus d’analyse prati- 
que- C. Perreault, Cendrillon (avoir une connais- 
sance du conte; Mérimée, Mateo Falconne; 
Maupassant, La ficelle - Corpus théorique — V. 
Propp, Morphologie du conte (Poétique/Seuil); 
Greimas, Sémantique structurale (Larousse) et Du 
sens (Seuil); J-Cl. Coquet, Sémiotique littéraire 
(Mame); Revue Langages (no. 31, sept. 1973). 

Lectures conseillées: T. Todorov, Grammaire du 
Décaméron (La Haye, Monton); C. Bremond, Logi- 
que du récit (Seuil) 

Une bibliographie sera en outre distribuée et des 
articles conseillés pour la solution de problémes 
plus particuliers soulevés au cours des seances. 
Mireille Lafieur : 


398-714c. Fondements psycholinguistigues. 
des méthodes d’enseignement des langues 
Recherche des principes psychologiques. et 
linguistiques sous-jacents aux différentes caracte- 
ristiques des diverses méthodes d’enseignement 
des langues vivantes. Analyse et tentative de classi- 
fication des types de méthodes. Etude des apports 
_ pratiques de la distinction psycholinguistique entre 
compétence et performance. Théories du 
_ bilinguisme et leurs implications pédagogiques. 
~ Texte: Jean-Yvon Lanchec, Psycholinguistique et 
‘pédagogie des langues (Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1967). 
ectures conseillées: Charles Pierre Bouton, 
| ‘acquisition d'une langue étrangére (Ed. 
Klincksieck, 1974); Charles Pierre Bouton, Le déve- 
loppement du langage. Aspects normaux et 
_pathologiques (Masson et les Presses de 
!'UNESGO, 1976). Quatriéme partie: Les situations 
de bilinguisme et l'acquisition d’une langué 
seconde, pp. 245-259. 
Michel Paradis. 


398-715c. Traduction littéraire. Ce cours a 

but d’initier les étudiants aux problémes 

ques de la traduction et de rattacher ceux-ci . 
problémes pratiques. Le cours comprend trois — 
éléments: 1) la contribution des diverses écoles 
linguistiques du 20éme siécle a la théorie de la 
traduction; 2) des commentaires de traductions 
littéraires au cours desquels on essaiera de 
mettre en lumiére les divers procédés stylistiques 
auxquels le traducteur peut avoir recours pour 
rendre le ton du texte de départ; 3) des 
traductions analogues, relativement simples, 
spécialement choisies pour permettre aux 
étudiants d’employer les procédés _ stylistiques 
préalablement étudiés. 

Lectures obligatoires: J.P. Vinay et J. Darbelnet, 
Stylistique comparée du frangais et de l'anglais 
(Didier, 1967); G. Mounin, Linguistique et traduction 
(Dessart & Mardaga, 1976) 

Lectures conseillées: M. Cressot Le Style et ses 
techniques (PUF, 1947). 

Ouvrages de consultation: Le petit Robert, (So- 
ciété du nouveau Littré, 1967); J. Hanse, Dic- 
tionnaire ces difficultés grammaticales et lexicologi- 
ques de la langue frangaise (Baude, Bruxelles, 
1949). 

David Parris 


431-615c. Didactique instrumentale. (cours 
double) Revue des principes et des applications de 
la technologie en usage dans |'enseignement du 
frangais langue seconde. 

Séances de travaux pratiques sur la préparation, 
la production et |'évaluation du matériel audio- 
visuel. 

Gilbert Taggart 


Ce cours est offert par la Faculté des Sciences de 
\'Education de l'Université McGill, Département des 
Langues secondes. || est ouvert aux étudiants de 
Maitrise de l’Ecole Frangaise d’Eté. 


COURS DE LITTERATURE 


398-7 16c. Rabelais. Etude de |’oeuvre de Rabelais 
selon trois points de vue: linguistique, littéraire et 
philosophique. Le premier nous donnera l'occasion 
d'examiner la situation de la langue frangaise a la 
veille de sa consécration comme langue nationale, 
et d'étudier les procédés d’invention verbale utilisés 
par Rabelais. Le deuxiéme nous permettra d’ana- 
lyser les qualités de celui-ci en tant qu'’observateur, 
conteur etamuseur. Le dernier enfin nous ameénera 
a évoquer l'esprit humaniste qui caractérise la 
Renaissarce, avec ses théses nouvelles sur la 
nature humaine, auxquelles se rattachent les 
conceptions rabelaisiennes de |'éducation et de l'art 
de vivre en général. 

Textes, Rabelais, Gargantua, Pantagruel 
(Oeuvres completes, vol. 1, Classiques Garnier). 

Lectures conseillées: L. Sainéan, La langue de 
Rabelais, J. Plattard, Rabelais (Com. des lettres); L. 
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wre, Le Probléme de I’incroyance ay XViéme 
siécle; la religion de Rabelais (A. Michel). 
Alain Tichoux 


398-717c. Actualité de La Fontaine. Au-dela de 
|‘auteur de Fables pour enfants, on décovvrira l'es- 
prit le moins conformiste et le poéte les plus original 
du XViléme siécle. 

Texte: Fables (Livres VI\-XI, Ed. Garnier). 

Lectures conseillées: P. Clarac, La Fontaine, 
l'homme et. l'oeuvre (Hatier-Boivin, 1947); G. 
Couton, La Politique de La Fontaine (PLF, 1959), 
Poétique de La Fontaine (PUF, 1957); Gohin, L’art 
de La Fontaine dans ses Fables (Garnier, 1929); R. 
Bray, Les Fables de La Fontaine (Malfére, 1929); A 
Adam, Histoire de Ia littérature frangaise as XVileme 
siécle, tome IV. 

Maurice Descotes 


398-718c. Les Encyclopédistes. Les Encyclopé- 
dies se multiplient dans notre dernier quart du 
XXéme siécle. Leur nombre dissimule leu banalité. 
L’Encyclopédie de Diderot et d’Alenbert, au 
Xvilléme siécle, a été, pour ses adversairzs comme 
pour ses admirateurs, l'occasion d'une prise de 
conscience et d'un choix entre le passé 2t l'avenir. 
Tout le monde moderne est né, sinon de |’oeuvre, 
trop volumineuse pour étre vraiment lu2, que du 
mouvement des esprits provoqué par les dées qui y 
étaient défendues. 

Textes: Textes choisis de /'Encyclopédie (Ed. 
Sociales); Roland Desné, Les Matérialistes frangais 
de 1750 a 1800 (Buchet-Chastel); Didero, Pensées 
sur l'interprétation de la nature (Ed. Socides), Para- 
doxe sur le comédien (Garnier-Flammaria). 

Lectures conseillées: Jacques Proust, | ’Encyclo- 
pédie (Coll. A.C., Colin), Diderot et |'Encyclopédie 
(Colin), Lectures de Diderot (U 2, Coin); Pierre 
Naville. Paul Thiry d’Holbach et la philosoohie mate- 
rialiste au XVilléme siécle (Gallimard). 

Roger Mercier 


398-719c. Voltaire et Pascal. Examen de la philo- 
sophie pascalienne telle qu'elle se cegage du 
manuscrit des Pensées, et de la critique qu’en a 
faite Voltaire. Cet épisode de la lutte qu a opposé 
réformistes et tradionalistes au XVIlleme siécle sera 
replacé dans le cadre plus général de lafluctuation 
entre des visions du monde antagonistes qui Carac- 
térise le développement de la pensée occidentale 
depuis |'antiquité jusqu’aux idéologies contempo- 
raines. 

Textes: Pascal, Pensées (Ed. Brunsctwicg dans 
Livre de poche Classique); Voltaire, Rerrarques sur 
Pascal (Ed. Garnier donnée par A. Moand 1873- 

1883). 

achied conseillées: J.R. Carré, |'Ant-Pascal de 

Voltaire; J. Mesnard, Pascal (Com. deslettres); R. 

Pomeau, La religion de Voltaire (Nizet); T. Bester- 

man, Le Dieu de Voltaire (Studies on Vdtaire T LV- 

Geneve). 

Alain Tichoux 


PROGRAMME DES COURS, DIVISION C et D 


398-720c. Drame romantique et théatre vivant: 
Alfred de Musset. De toute |l’abondante et 
tumultueuse production que le Romantisme a 
consacrée au théatre, seule survit aujourd'hui 
\‘oeuvre dramatique de Musset. A travers deux de 
ces piéces, on découvrira un auteur aux préoc- 
cupations étonnamment modernes en méme temps 
qu'un dramaturge trés en avance sur les techniques 
d’expression scénique de son époque. 

Textes: Lorenzaccio; On ne badine pas avec 
l'amour. 

Lectures conseillées: P. Gastinel, Le 
Romantisme d’A. de Musset (1933); Ph. Van 
Thieghem, A. de Musset (Hatier, 1944); L. Lafos- 
cade, Le Théatre d'A. de Musset (Rééd. Nizet, 
1966); H. Lefebvre, Musset (L'Arche, 1955); M. 
Descotes, Le Drame romantique et ses grands 
créateurs (PUF, 1955); B. Masson, Lorenzaccio ou 
la difficulté d’étre (Minard, 1970), Musset et le 
théatre intérieur (1975). 

Maurice Descotes 


398-721c. Le Nouveau Roman. La technique du 
roman, les problémes inhérents au genre romanes- 
que, les déclarations théoriques des nouveaux 
romanciers sur ces problemes et les diverses 
solutions qu’ils adoptent dans leurs romans. Les fai- 
blesses du nouveau roman; son avenir. 

Lectures obligatoires: A- romans — M. Butor, La 
Modification (10/18); A. Robbe Grillet, Le Voyeur 
(Folio, no. 412); N. Sarraute, Planétarium (Folio, no. 
92). B- écrits théoriques - M. Butor, Essais sur le 
roman (\dées, no. 188, Gallimard); A. Robbe Grillet, 
Pour un nouveau roman (\dées, no. 45, Gallimard); 
N. Sarraute, L'Ere du soupcon (\dées, no. 42, Galli- 
mard). 

Lectures conseillées: M.R. Albérés, Histoire du 
roman moderne (Albin Michel, 1967); R. Barthes, Le 
Degré zéro de |’écriture (Seuil, 1953); ed Ricardou 
& van Rossum Guyon, Le Nouveau roman, hier, 
aujourd'hui (10/18, 2 volumes). 

David Parris 


398-722c. Jean Giraudoux. Un théatre d’idées 
La tragédie grecque montrait comment I’'homme, 
dans sa lutte pour réaliser toutes les possibilités de 
son étre, se heurtait a la jalousie implacable des 
dieux. Giraudoux, dans une grande partie de son 
théatre, a renouvelé les anciens mythes, dénongant 
I'hostilité du monde a |’égard des grandes aspira- 
tions humaines, mais aussi la complicité que cette 
hostilité rencontre dans la lacheté des hommes. 
Textes: Giraudoux, Amphitryon 38, La Guerre de 
Troie n'aura pas lieu, Electre (Livre de poche). 
Lectures conseillées: Georges Versini, Le théatre 
francais depuis 1900 (PUF, Q.S.J.); R.M. Albérés, 
Esthétique et morale chez Jean Giraudoux (Nizet); 
M. Mercier-Campiche, Le théatre de Giraudoux et la — 
condition humaine (Domat); Charles Mauron, Le 
Théatre de Giraudoux, étude psychocritique (J. 
Corti). 
Roger Mercier 


398-723c. Les éléments dans la poésie québé- 
coise. Le feu, |’eau, la terre, lair: la thématique des 
éléments matériels dont Bachelard s'est servi 
comme technique d'investigation de l’oeuvre litté- 
raire nous servira de grille d'analyse pour dégager 
la signification et l'importance de |'imagination de la 
matiére dans la poésie québécoise des années 40 a 
aujourd'hui. 

Les textes a travailler seront distribués au début 
de la session. Lors de ‘inscription, on remettra a 
|'étudiant un plan détaillé concernant le contenu de 
cours et les travaux a faire 

Lectures conseillées: Gaston Bachelard, La 
psychanalyse du Feu (Coll. Idees, no. 73, Galli- 
mard, Paris), La flamme d'une chandelle (PUF, 
Paris), L’eau et les réves (José Corti, Paris), L'air et 
les songes (José Corti, Paris), La terre et les réve- 
ries de la volonté (José Corti, Paris), La terre et les 
réveries du repos (José Corti, Paris); Richard 
Giguére, D'un «équilibre impondérable» a une 
«violence élémentaire» dans Voix et images du 
pays (P.U.Q. no. Vil. 1973, pp. 51 a 90, Montréal); 
Pierre Chatillon, La naissance du feu dans la jeune 
poésie du Québec, dans Archives des lettres cana- 
diennes (Fides, tome IV, 1969, pp. 255 4 284, 
Montréal). 

Charles Gervais 


398-724c. Le Roman du terroir en France et a 
Pétranger. Les origines intellectuelles du roman du 
terroir; sa place dans la littérature frangaise, suisse 
et québécoise; ses implications politiques et socio- 
logiques. Les thémes du roman du terroir; la nature, 
la religion. Les problémes stylistiques que doit 
résoudre |’auteur d'un roman du terroir. 

Lectures obligatoires: L. Hémon, Maria Chapde- 
laine (Livre de poche, 685); C. P. Ramuz, La grande 
peur dans la montagne (Livre de poche, 2474); J. 
Giono, Colline (Livre de poche, 590); J. Giono, Que 
ma joie demeure (Nouveaux Classiques Larousse); 
Ringuet, Trente arpents (Coll. Nénuphar, Fides 
1972, Montréal). 

Lectures conseillées: A. McAndrew, Louis 
Hémon, sa vie et son oeuvre (Jouve, 1936); J. 
Michelfelder, Jean Giono et les religions de la terre 
(Gallimard, 1938); M. Nicod, Du réalisme 4 la réa- 
lité. Evolution artistique et intinéraire spirituel de 
Ramuz (Droz, 1966, Genéve); C. Parsons, La vision 
plastique de C.F. Ramuz (Presses de l'Université 
Laval, 1964, Québec); M. Sarvais-Maquoi, Le 


roman de la terre au Québec (Presses de 


l'Université Laval, 1974, Québec); P. Vernois, Le 
roman rustique de G. Sand a C.F. Ramuz (Nizet, 


398-725c. L’écrivain québécois et son art. 
~Qu’est-ce qu’écrire? Pourquoi écrit-on? Pour qui 
-écrit-on? 
Appliquant ce questionnement de Sartre a la litté- 
- rature d'ici, nous tenterons - a travers les témoigna- 
ges mémes des écrivains sur leur art - d’esquisser 
une histoire de l’écriture québécoise tant au niveau 
de sa signification interne (aspect formel) qu’a celui 
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de son rapport a la société qui s'exprime e 
(aspect idéologique). : 

Les textes a travailler seront distribués au d 
de la session. a 

Lors de l'inscription, on remettra a \'étudiant un 
plan détaillé concernant le contenu du cours et les 
travaux a faire. 

Lectures conseillées: Témoignages des 
romanciers canadiens-frangais (pp. 265 a 374), 
dans Archives des lettres canadiennes (Fides, 
1964, tome Ill, Montréal, Paris); Témoignages sur la 
poésie canadienne-frangaise contemporaine (pp. 
379 4 599), dans Archives des lettres canadiennes 
(Fides, 1969, tome IV, Montréal); J. Charles Falar- 
deau, Imaginaire social et littérature (H.M.H., Coll. 
Reconnaissances, 1974, Montreal). 

Ce cours peut compter, au choix, pour un cours 
de Littérature ou de Civilisation. 

Charles Gervais 


398-726c. L’exotisme romanesque. L'exotisme 
suppose un dehors et un dedans, un étranger, un 
“autre” posé en face de moi. Luttant contre |'égo- 
centrisme ou |'ethnocentrisme, voyageurs et 
romanciers s'efforcent de saisir cet étranger dans 
son altérité radicale. Mais toujours revient illusion 
d'une unité essentielle et d'une histoire linéaire de la 
nature humaine, si bien que |'autre tantot incarne un 
idéal dont la société européenne s'est écartée pour 
son malheur, tantdt représente, sur la route vers le 
progrés, une étape arriérée au vertige de laquelle le 
civilisé risque de succomber 

Textes: Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Paul et Virginie 
(Garnier-Flammarion); Flaubert, Salammb6 
(Garnier-Flammarion); André Malraux, La Voie 
royale (Livre de poche). 

Lectures conseillées: Claude Lévi-Strauss. Tristes 
Tropiques (Seuil); Roger Mathé, L’Exotisme 
d'Homére a Le Clézio (Bordas); Jean-Jacques 
Simon, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre ou le Triomphe de 
Flore (Nizet); Claude Digeon, Flaubert (Hatier); Gaé- 
tan Picon, Malraux par lui-méme (Seuil). 

Ce cours peut compter, au choix, pour un cours 
de Littérature (XVIlléme, XIXéme ou XXéme siécle) 
ou de Civilisation. 

Roger Mercier 


COURS DE CIVILISATION 


398-727c. La Peinture romanesque de la 
Société francaise (de Balzac a Jules Romains.) 
Engels disait qu'il avait ‘plus appris dans Balzac 
que dans tous les livres des historiens, économistes 
et statisticiens professionnels réunis ensemble”. 
Pourtant la fonction du romancier est de transposer 
et de recréer les réalités brutes observées par Ihis- 
torien, |'économiste ou le statisticien. L'étude de 
certains romanciers qui ont évoqué |’évolution de la 
société frangaise depuis le début du XIXéme siecle 
devrait permettre de déterminer pourquoi et dans 
quelle mesure la fiction est plus proche de la vérité 
et plus suggestive que |'observation scientifique. 


-Seront pris en considération: Balzac, La Comédie 


Humaine; Eugene Sue, Les Mystéres de Paris; 


Emile Zola, Les Rougon-Macquart; Romain Rolland, 
Jean-Christophe; Proust; R. Martin du Gard, Les 
Thibault; Georges Duhamel, Chronique des Pas- 
quier; Jules Romains, Les Hommes de Bonne 
Volonté. 

Parmi ces oeuvres, |’étudiant devra obligatoire- 
ment, avant le début du cours, avoir pris connais- 
sance directe de deux auteurs, a son choix. 

Ce cours peut compter, au choix, pour un cours 
de Littérature ou de Civilisation. 

Maurice Descotes 


398-728c. Les Indiens d’Amérique et l’opinion 
européenne au XVille siécle. Les missionnaires, 
jésuites ou récollets, portaient sur les Indiens 
d'Amérique des jugements contradictoires, selon 
qu'ils paraissaient disposés ou non a accueillir les 
prédications chrétiennes. Les philosophes virent 
dans le ‘‘bon sauvage” |'antithése de |’'Européen, 
homme des villes, glissant déja vers la société de 
consommation. La peinture de |'Indien devint un 
prétexte a la critique de la société et de Ia religion, a 
exaltation de la nature, de l'instinct et de la liberté 
opposés a la contrainte, du sentiment source de 
vérité et de bonheur. 

Textes: La Hontan, Dialogues avec un sauvage 
(Editions Sociales); Voltaire, «Candide», 
«L'Ingénu», «Histoire de Jenni» (Romans et 
contes, Garnier-Flammarion); Chateaubriand, Atala, 
René (Garnier-Flammarion). 

Lectures conseillées: Michéle Duchet, Anthropo- 
logie et histoire au siécle des Lumiéres (Maspero); 
René Gonnard, La Légende du bon sauvage (Libr. 
de Médicis); Gilbert Chinard, L’Amérique et le réve 
exotique dans Ia littérature francaise au XVile et au 
XVille siecle (Hachette-Droz), L'Exotisme américain 
dans I'oeuvre de Chateaubriand (Hachette). 

Ce cours peut compter, au choix, pour un cours 
de Civilisation ou de Littérature (XVIlleme siécle). 
Roger Mercier 


398-729c. Société québécoise et violence Octo- 
bre 1970: le Québec - qualifié de «territoire le plus 
tranquille de ce continent» et connu pour sa« révo- 
lution tranquille » - manifeste subitement un compor- 
tement de violence. 

Nous chercherons a comprendre le sens de ce 
comportement et ses implications pour la collecti- 
vité québécoise a travers les themes suivants: 


1) la violence: problémes de définition et de typo- 
logie. 

2) présence et/ou absence de la violence dans 
l'histoire du Québec et dans sa littérature. 

3) |’attitude du québécois face a la violence. 

4) violence et tolérance au Québec: leur avenir. 

Lors de I'inscription, on remettra a |'étudiant un 
plan détaillé concernant le contenu de cours et tra- 
vaux a faire. 
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PROGRAMME DES COURS, DIVISION CetD : 


Lectures conseillées 


Marc Laurendeau, Les Québécois violents 
(Québec, édit. du Boréal Express, 1974). 


Pierre St-Germain, Un Certain godt pour la violence, 
dans Une Certaine révolution tranquille (Montréal, 
édit. La Presse, 1975, pp.59 a 77). 


Fernand Ouellette, Violence, révolution et terrorisme 
(pp. 143 a 158) et La Tolérance est-elle un mythe 
(pp. 159 a 184), dans Les Actes retrouvés (Mont- 
réal, H.M.H., 1970). 


Hubert Aquin, Prochain épisode (Montréal, Cercle 
du livre de France, 1965). 


Réjean Ducharme, La vallée des avalés (Paris, 
Gallimard, 1969) 


Ce cours peut compter, au choix, pour un cours 
de Civilisation ou de Littérature. 
Charlies Gervais 


398-730c. Le classicisme francais dans les 
Beaux-arts. Présentation des peintres et archi- 
tectes francais sous Louis XIV et Louis XV (1643- 
1774), c’est-a-dire pendant la période ot les 
artistes créent en France un style qui affirme 
progressivement son indépendance vis-a-vis de 
ses maitres italiens jusqu’a devenir lui-méme, au 
XViléme siécle, un modéle pour |'Europe entiére 

Lectures conseillées: Histoires générale de |’Art 
(Flammarion, chap. sur le XVileme et le XVilleéme 
siécle frangais). 

Les nombreux documents disponibles 4a la biblio- 
théque Blackader seront indiqués aux étudiants au 
début du cours. 

Alain Tichoux 


398-731ic. Art roman et Art gothique. Etude de 
|'évolution qui, du Xéme au Xlleme siécle, a vu la 
France modifier d'une fagon originale les modéles 
romano-byzantins dont est né l'art roman, puis 
donner naissance au Xliléme siécle, a un art 
nouveau, purement frangais, l'‘opus francigenum 
(art gothique) qui, a sont tour a été imité a travers 
toute la chrétienté occidentale. Les principes de 
l'architecture religieuse (classification et structure 
des édifices, terminologie architecturale) seront 
passés en revue ainsi que les caractéristiques de la 
décoration peinte et sculptée. Si le temps le permet, 
l'art du vitrail sera également !’objet d'un ou deux 
exposés. 

Lectures conseillées: R. Crozet, L’Art Roman 
(PUF); F. Salet, L ‘Art Gothique (PUF). 
Alain Tichoux 


REGLEMENTATION DE LA 
MAITRISE 


Les études en vue de la Maitrise en frangais a 
l'Ecole Frangaise d'Eté s'‘effectuent sous la res- 
ponsabilité de la Faculté des Etudes avancées de 
l'Université McGill en coordination avec le Départe- 
ment de Langue et Littérature Frangaises. 
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Dare 


LE FRANCAISE D'ETE 


ECO 


MAITRISE SANS THESE 


La scolarité totale est de 24 cours pour les étudiants 
admis a la session préliminaire (Da) et de 20 cours 
pour les étudiants admis en premiére année de 
Maitrise (D1). Cette scolarité s'accomplit en quatre, 
cing ou 6 sessions d’été, selon les modalités préci- 
sées plus bas; elle équivaut a deux années de sco- 
larité a temps plein. 


MAITRISE AVEC THESE 


Les étudiants désireux de faire une Maitrise avec 
these peuvent accomplir leur scolarité a |’Ecole 
Frangaise d'Ete avant de s'inscrire au Département 
de Langue et Littérature Frangaises de l'Université 
McGill. Cette scolarité s'accomplit en trois ou quatre 
sessions et comporte 12 ou 16 cours selon que 
|'étudiant est admis en D1 ou en Da. 

Les deux Maitrises (sans these et avec these) 
sont strictement équivalentes sur le plan académi- 
que et conférent a leurs titulaires rigoureusement 
les mémes droits. Toutefois, les étudiants qui envi- 
sagent de poursuivre des études de Doctorat au 
Département de Langue et Littérature Frangaises de 
l'Université McGill devront obtenir une Maitrise avec 
these. 

Le choix entre la Maitrise sans these ou avec 
thése peut se faire en tout temps aprés la troisieme 
année (D3). 


CONDITIONS D’ADMISSION 


Les admissions sont prononcées aprés examen des 
dossiers par le Comité d'admission. Les étudiants 
titulaires d’un B.A. Honours en frangais de 
l'Université McGill, d'un dipléme équivalent d'une 
autre université, d’une Licence ou d’un Bacca- 
lauréat spécialisé avec une concentration équiva- 
lente en francais et des notes jugées satisfaisantes, 
sont admis directement en 1ére année de Maitrise 
(D1), aprés examen de leur dossier. 

Les étudiants titulaires d'un B.A. ou d’un diplome 
équivalent et qui ne repondraient pas aux conditions 
précédentes pourront étre admis a suivre une ses- 
sion préliminaire (Da). 


REGIME DES ETUDES 


Une session d'été comporte normalement quatre 
cours. A partir de D2, les étudiants pourront suivre 
- cing cours s'ils ont obtenu une moyenne de 77% 
-calculée sur leurs quatre meilleurs résultats a la 
sion précédente. Les étudiants admis en D1 de 
= méme que ceux qui ne répondraient pas a cette exi- 
2 “gence de moyenne ne seront autorisés a suivre cing 
cours par session qu’aprés examen de leur dossier. 
_ L'attention des étudiants est cependant attirée sur 
le fait que suivre cing cours par session constitue 
‘une scolarité lourde et que quatre cours doivent étre 
~ considérés comme la norme. 
Les étudiants de Maitrise de I'Ecole Frangaise 
d'Eté sont admis a la Faculté des Etudes avancées 
dés la premiére année (Da ou D1). tls sont autorisés 
4 suivre au Département de Langue et Littérature 
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ie 
frangaises de l'Université McGill \'équivalent de si 
cours d'été, c’est-a-dire deux  COUrs d’anné 

entiére. om 

Les étudiants désireux de se prévaloir de cetie 
disposition doivent choisir leurs cours en fonction 
des exigences de la Maitrise et demander au Direc- 
teur de l'Ecole une autorisation écrite dans les pre- 
miers jours de septembre. 

Tout au long de leur scolarité de Maitrise les 
étudiants doivent se réinscrire 4 l'Ecole chaque : 
année. ’ 
Echecs: toute note inférieure 4 B (65%) constitue un f 
échec. Trois échecs au cours de la scolarite de f 
Maitrise entrainent |’élimination aprés examen du 
dossier 

I 


SCOLARITE DE LA MAITRISE 
SESSION PRELIMINAIRE (Da) 


Les cours sont les mémes que ceux des autres ses- 


sions. 
Les étudiants doivent suivre quatre cours dont: 


/ 
un cours de Langue | 

ie : 1 
un cours de Littérature frangaise - 
un cours de Littérature québécoise 
un cours de Civilisation 


N.B.: Les étudiants non-francophones devront satis- 
faire € un examen portant sur leur connaissance du 
francais écrit et oral. Ce test sera administré en 
cours de la 1ére session et, en cas de résultats 
insuffisants, des cours de langue supplémentaires 
pourront étre imposés. : 


MAITRISE SANS THESE 


Les étudiants ayant accompli leur session prélimi- 
naire ou admis directement en 1ére année (D1) doi- 
vent suivre 20 cours de Division D en quatre ou cing 
sessions. 


5 cours de Langue 
6 cours de Littérature, dont: 

1 cours de Littérature du Moyen-Age ou du 
16éme s. 
cours de Littérature du 17eme s. 
cours de Littérature du 18éme s. 
cours de Littérature du 19eme s. 
cours de littérature québécoise 
du 20é€mes. 

1 cours de Littérature frangaise du 

20émes. 

2 cours de Civilisation 
7 cours au choix. 


MAITRISE AVEC THESE 


Les étudiants ayant accompli leur session prélimi- 
naire, ou admis directement en 1ére année (D1) 
doivent suivre 12 cours de Division D en trois ses- 
sions: 


3 cours de Langue 
6. cours de Littérature (méme répartition que — 
pour la Maitrise sans thése) eS 


ion” 
i 


1 cours de Civilisation 
2 cours au choix. 


Aprés qu'il a suivi les 12 cours requis a |'Ecole 
Frangaise d’Eté |'étudiant qui veut obtenir une 
Maitrise avec thése doit demander le transfert de 
son dossier au Département de Langue et Littéra- 
ture Frangaises. || devient dés lors membre du 
Département et s'inscrit en M.A. Il. Il doit alors sui- 
vre un demi-cours (de niveau 600) au Département, 
se choisir un Directeur de these, faire approuver 
son sujet de thése par la Direction des Etudes 
Avancées du Département et rédiger sa thése 
d’aprés les exigences du Département. 


ANNEES DE SCOLARITE 


La Maitrise en frangais accomplie a temps partiel en 
plusieurs sessions a l'Ecole Frangaise d’Eté et ter- 


EMPLOI! DU TEMPS 


minée au complet (24 cours) est officiellement 
reconnue par le Ministére de |'Education du Québec 
comme équivalente 4 deux années de scolarité a 
temps plein. douze cours de maitrise suivis et réus- 
sis a l’Ecole Frangaise d'Eté sont officiellement 
reconnus pour une année de scolarité a temps 
plein. 


FRAIS DE SCOLARITE. 


Les étudiants doivent acquitter tous les frais de sco- 
larité (Tuition Fees) 4 chacune des sessions d'été 
auxquelles ils s'inscrivent. En D5 (et éventuellement 
en D6), les étudiants bénéficient d'un tarif réduit 
(voir Tuition Fees and Residence Charges, p.6 ). 


EMPLOI! DU TEMPS 
DIVISION B 


Horaire Lundi - mercreci - vendredi 
Qh. Grammaire 
a 439 Traduction 
10h. Littérature négro-africaine 
10h. Camus 
a 444 La Bruyére 
11h. Civilisation québécoise 
11h. 
a 435 Vocabulaire (cours quotidien) 
12h. 
12h. 
a 436 Phonétique (cours quotidien) 
13h. 


Mardi - jeudi 


9h 
a 
10h.30 


438 Stylistique 
443 Roman québécois 


10h.30 441 Poésie québécoise 
é 448 Parlottiers 
12h 
14h 
a 447 Cinéma québécois 
15h.30 


440 Théatre en action: Les séances auront lieu |'aprés-midi et le soir 


446 Connaissance du Québec: 


Les activités auront lieu l'apres-midi et le soir. 


N.B. Les cours commencent cing minutes aprés I'heure et se termine cing minutes avant 


PROOFS ea PER AS Sagas cA 


en wee Detarecn 
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ECOLE FRANGAISE D’ETE 


Horaire 


DIVISIONS C ET D 


Lundi - mercredi - vendredi Horaire 


Frangais canadien 1 9h 
713 Sémiotique a 
BAe La Fontaine 10h.30 


723 Les éléments 


EMPLOI! DU TEMPS 


Mardi - jeudi 


712  Méthodologie 
715 Traduction littéraire 
728  Indiens d’Amérique 
730 Classicisme et beaux-arts 


Frangais canadien Il 10h.30 
720 Musset a 
725 Ecrivain québécois 12h 
Exotisme romanesque 
13h 
705-706 Lexicologie a 
16h 


716 Rabelais 

721 Le Nouveau roman 
722 Giraudoux 

727 Société frangaise 
729 Société québécoise 


508 Grammaire avancée 
718 Encyclopédistes 
719 Voltaire et Pascal 
724 Roman du terroir 


714 Psycholinguistique 


505 Vocabulaire (cours quotidien) 


506 Phonétique (cours quotidien) 


707-708 
10h. et mardi —jeudi de 9h. a 10h.30. 


507 Dissertation 7 
509 _—Littérature québécoise 

709 Frangais hors de France Il e 
731 Art roman et art gothique . 


431-615 Didactique 


LINGUISTIQUE FRANCAISE — horaire quotidien, lundi — mercredi — vendredi de 9h. a 


N.B.: Les cours commencent cing minutes aprés l'heure et se terminent cing minutes avant 


jontreal Neurological 
oy 


Alphabetical Key 


Administration, University General, 41 
Anaesthesia, 7 

Anatomy, 45 

Anthropology, 34 

Anthropology of Development, 28 
Architecture, 48 

Archives, University, 30 

Arctic Institute, 10 

Art History, 36 

Arts, Faculty Offices, 37 
Athletics, 75 

Athletics, Women’s, 58 

Aviation Medical Research, 7 
Biochemistry, 7 

Biology, 5 

Biomedical Engineering, 7 
Bookstore, 29 

Cancer Research Unit, 7 
Chaplaincy Service, 18 

Chemical Engineering, 48 
Chemistry, 55 

Civil Engineering, 49 

Classics, 34 

Comparative Literature, 17 
Computer Science, 53 

Computing Centre, 53 
Conferences and Special Events, 61 
Continuing Education, 56 
Counselling, 62 

Dentistry, Faculty Offices, 45 
Developing Area Studies, 23 

East Asian Language & Literature, 28 
Economics, 34 

Education, Faculty Offices, 13 
Electrical Engineering, 48 
Engineering, Faculty Offices, 49 
English, 36 

Epidemiology and Health, 67 
French Canada Studies, 21 

French Language & Literature, 25 
French Language Centre, 27 
Gastro-Intestinal Research, 44 
Geography, 53 

Geological Sciences, 51 


German Language & Literature, 29 
Graduates’ Society, 2 
Graduate Studies & Research, Faculty Offices, 37 
History, 34 
History of Medicine, 7 
Human Communication Disorders, 1 
Industrial Relations Centre, 29 
Industrial Research, 37 
Instructional Communications Centre, 50 
Islamic Studies, 34 
Italian Language & Literature, 29 
Jewish Studies, 16 
Labour College, 19 
Language Laboratory Administration, 25 
Law, Faculty Offices, 8 
Learning and Development Centre, 50 
Libraries 

McLennan, 30 

Redpath, 31 
Library Science, 30 
Linguistics, 29 
Management Development Institute, 29 
Management, Faculty Offices, 29 
Marine Sciences Centre, 56 
Mathematics, 53 
MAUT, 17 
McGill Community Family Centre, 17 
Meakins Christie Lab, 67 
Mechanical Engineering, 49 
Medicine, Faculty Offices, 7 
Metallurgical Engineering, 51 
Meteorology, 53 
Microbiology, 67 
Mining Engineering, 51 
MUNASA, 61 
Music, Faculty Offices, 59 
Neurology & Neurosurgery, MNi 
Northern Studies Centre, 10 
Nursing, School of, 47 
Observatory, 52 
Obstetrics, RVH 
Opthalmology, RVH 
Opthalmology Research, 7 
Otolaryngology, RVH 
Paediatrics, MCH 
Pathology, 67 
Pharmacology, 7 
Philosophy, 29 


Physical Education, 75 
Physical & Occupational Therapy, 3 
Physical Plant, 38 
Physics, 52 
Physiology, 7 
Printing Service, 31 
Polish Institute, 20 
Political Science, 34 
Press, McGill-Queen’s University, 10 
Psychiatry, 12 
Child, 14 
Forensic Clinic, 63 
Transcultural, 1 
Psychology, 5 
Pulp and Paper Research, 54 
Radiology (Diagnostic), MCH 
Radiology (Therapeutic), RVH 
Redpath Museum, 35 
Registrar, 41 
Religious Studies, Faculty Offices, 46 
Residences 
Bishop Mountain Hall, Dining, 70 
Douglas Hall, 68 
Gardner Hall, 69 
McConnell Hall, 72 
Molson Hall, 71 
Royal Victoria College, 60 
Russian & Slavic Studies, 29 
Science, Faculty Offices, 37 
Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute, 16 
Social Work, 47 
Sociology, 34 
Spanish Language & Literature, 29 
Student Centre, 24 
Student Services & Units 
Admissions, 41 
Aid & Counselling, 22 
Chaplaincy, 3484 Peel Street 
Counselling Service, 62 
Dean of Students, 22 
Entrepreneurial Agencies, 61 
Health, 65 
Placement, 57 
Post-Graduate Students’ Society, 15 
Students’ Society, 24 
Tutoring, 62 
Surgery, Research, 44 
Urban Planning, 48 


McGill University 


Montreal campus 


years UIeIUNOW 


Numerical Key 


Beatty Hall 

Martlet House 

Davis House 

Hosmer House 

Stewart Biological Sciences 

Sciences biologiques 

6 Greenhouses - Serres 

7 Mcintyre Medical Sciences 
Sciences médicales 

8 Chancellor Day Hall 

9 Mental Hygiene Institute 
Institut de la santé mentale 

10 Purvis Hall 

11 Duggan House 

12. Allan Memorial Institute 

13. Education Building - Faculté 
des sciences de |’éducation 

14 Hugessen House 

15 David Thomson House 

16 3511 Peel 

17 3491/95 Peel 

18 3484 Peel 


abon— 


19 3483 Peel 
20 3479 Peel 
21 3475 Peel 
22 3465 Peel 
23 3437 Peel 


University Centre 
Centre universitaire 


Peterson Hall 
Faculty Club 
3438 McTavish 
3434 McTavish 
Samuel Bronfman Bidg 
McLennan Library 
Bibliotheque McLennan 
Redpath Library - 
Bibliothéque Redpath 
Redpath Hall 
Morrice Hall 
Stephen Leacock Bldg 
Redpath Museum - 
Musée Redpath 
Arts Bidg. 
Dawson Hall 
840 McGregor 
Old Greenhouse - 
Ancienne Serre 
F. Cyril James Bldg. Annex 
F. Cyril James Bldg 
Foster Radiation Laboratory 
Eaton Electronics Laboratory 
Donner Bidg. 
Strathcona Anatomy & 
Dentistry Bldg 


William & Henry Birks Bidg. 
Wilson Hall 


MeGregor Aven 


2) 


Royal 
Victona 
Hospital 


McConnell Engineering Bidg. 

Macdonald Engineering Bldg, 

Macdonald Chemistry Bidg. 

Frank Dawson Adams Bidg. 

Macdonald Physics Bldg. 

Burnside Hall 

Pulp & Paper Institute - Institut 
des pdtes et papiers 

Otto Maass Chemistry Bidg. 

Strathcona Hall 

762 Sherbrooke Street W. - 0. 

Garfield Weston Pool 

Strathcona Music Bldg. 

Royal Victoria College 

3587 University 

522 Pine Avenue W, -O 

505 Pine Avenue W. -O. 

509 Pine Avenue W. - 0. 

515/517 Pine Avenue W. - 0. 

527 Pine Avenue W. -O 

Pathology Bldg. 

Douglas Hall 

Gardner Hall 

Bishop Mountain Hall! 

Molson Hall 

McConnell Hall 

McConnell Winter Stadium ~ 
Stade d’hiver McConnell 

Molson Stadium - Stade Molson 

Sir Arthur Currie Memorial 
Gymnasium 


\ \ Spent 
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and Research 
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Dawson Hall, Room 313 

853 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, PQ, Canada H3A 2T6 
Telephone (514) 392-5092 


General Information 
and ~ I 
Faculty Regulations 


Cover illustration: reproduction of a wood-cut, 
executed after a portrait of James McGill, 
1744-1813, founder of McGill University. 


The University reserves the right to make 
changes without prior notice to the information 
contained in this publication, including the 
alteration of various fees schedules and the 
revision or cancellation of particular courses. 
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June 1 


June 7 and 8 
July 4 
August 15 
August 22 


—— 


September 6 
September 7. 


September 12 
September 16 
September 26 
October 11 
October 28 


November 8 


December 9 


January 13 


January 16 
February 1 


February 3 
March 13 
March 20 


April 1 

April 14 
April 24 
May 5 

May 15 
June 6 and 7 


CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1977-78 


1977 


Forms nominating examiners for students’s theses for Fall Convocation are to be returned 
to the Thesis Office. 


Convocations 

Last day for submitting completed applications for admission.* 

Last day for submitting Doctoral theses (in time for Fall Convocation). 
Last day day for submitting Master's theses (in time for Fall Convocation). 
on-thesis forms to be returned to the Thesis Office for Fall Convocation. 


Registration begins. Registration forms are to be completed in the departments. It is rec- 
ommended that new students report to their departments not later than this date. 


Lectures begin, first term 

Last day for departments to return completed registration forms 

All thesis reports for Fall Convocation must be returned to the Thesis Office. 
last day for holding Doctoral Orals for Fall Convocation. 


Last day for changes in first term and full session courses. (Some departments have ear- 
lier deadlines.) 


Fall Convocation 


Lectures end, first term 
1978 


Last day for 

1) changing academic status in current session 
2) payment of Winter term fees 

3) January registration 


Lectures begin, second term 


Last day for applying for.graduate fellowships. Forms nominating examiners for students’ 
theses for Spring Convocation are to be returned to the Thesis Office. 


Last day for Winter term course changes. 
Last day for submitting Doctoral theses (in time for Spring Convocation). 


Last day for submitting Master's theses (in time for Spring Convocation). 


Usual date for announcing fellowships and other awards. 


Lectures end, second term 


All thesis reports for Spring Convocation must be returned to the Thesis Office. 


Non-thesis forms to be returned to the Thesis Office for Spring Convocation 
Last day for holding Doctoral Orals for Spring Convocation. 


Convocations 


*Several departments follow a different rule. If you are in doubt, please inquire of the department in which you wish 


to study. 
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GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


1.1 ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


UNIVERSITY 


ROBERT £. BELL, C.C., BA. MA<(U.B.C.), 
Ph.D.(McG.), D.Sc.(U.N.B., Laval, Montr.), 
LL.D.(Tor.), D.C.L.(Bishop's), F.R.S., F.R.S.C 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 


EIGIL PEDERSEN, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A.(McG.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Vice-Principal (Academic) 


LEO YAFFE, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Man.), Ph.D.(McG.), 
Peer A Pro., FARS.C 
Vice-Principal (Administration) 


ALLAN McCOLL, D.F.C., B.Com.(McG.), C.A. 
Vice-Principal (Finance) 


EJ. STANSBURY, M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Vice-Principal (Planning) 


W.F. HITSCHFELD, B.A., Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
F.R.(Met.S.) Vice-Principal (Research) 


L.E. LLOYD, B.Se.(Agr.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Vice-Principal (Macdonald College) 


COLIN M. McDOUGALL, D.S.O., B.A.(McG.) 
Secretary-General 


JEAN-PAUL SCHULLER, B.A.(Ott.) Registrar 
PEGGY SHEPPARD, B.Ed.(McG.), B.A(Sir G. 
Wms.) Director, Admissions Office 


FACULTY ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 
WALTER HITSCHFELD, B.A.Sc. (Tor.), Ph.D 


(McG.), F.R.Met.S. Vice-Principal (Research) 
and Dean of the Faculty 


D.C. DONDERI, B.A., B.Sc. (Chic.), Ph.D. (Corn.) 
Associate Dean 


V.M. PASZTOR, B.Sc. (Birm.), Ph.D. (McM.) 
Associate Dean 


T.C. BRUNEAU, B.A. (San Jose State), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Calif.) Secretary of Faculty 


W.D. CROFT, B.A.Sc. (Tor.) 
Research Contracts Officer 


B.J. GICK, B.Com. (Sir G. Wms.) : 
Research Grants and Awards Officer 


R.H. LATT, D.V.M. (Ont. Vet. Coll.) 
Animal Care Officer 


FACULTY REGULATIONS 


MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY 


Every full-time member of the teaching staff, who is 
actively engaged in the instruction of graduate stu- 
dents, is a member of the Faculty. 


COUNCIL OF THE FACULTY 


Council consists of about 200 staff members and 
about 100 graduate student members. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
COUNCIL 


THE DEAN, Chairman 
Mr. M. ATTAS 

Prof. T. GOLDSMITH-REBER 
Prof. J. KALFF 

Prof. R. MAGNUSON 
Prof. E. MEEROVITCH 
Prof. M. ONYSZCHUK 
Prof. J.D. PFEIFFER 
Mr. B. RIDDEL 

Prof. R. SALISBURY 
Prof. S. VAS 


2 REGULATIONS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
CONCERNING HIGHER 
DEGREES 


The Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
administers all programs leading to graduate diplo- 
mas and higher degrees. It is responsible for the 
admission of candidates, the supervision of their 
work and for recommending to Senate those who 
may receive the degrees and diplomas. 


GRADUATE DIPLOMAS 


Graduate Diplomas are programs of study under the 
academic supervision of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. They have as a pre-requisite 
an undergraduate degree in the same discipline. 

McGill University offers other diploma and certifi- 
cate programs under the supervision of the relevant 
undergraduate faculties and their Announcements 
should be consulted for further details. 

Graduate Diplomas are offered in: 

Air and Space Law 

Advanced Social Work Practice 

Engineering Aspects of Arid Land Development 

Mining Engineering 

Epidemiology and Health 

Geological Sciences 

These programs consist of at least one year of 
full-time study or the equivalent. 

All regulations of the Faculty apply to Diploma 
candidates. 


GRADUATE STUDIES - GENERAL INFORMATION 


DEGREES 


Two categories of programs lead to higher degrees 
at McGill University: Master's programs and Doc- 
toral programs. 

The following degrees are offered: 

Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 

Master of Arts (M.A.) 

Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 

Master of Civil Law (M.C.L.) 

Master of Education (M.Ed.) 

Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) 

Master of Laws. (LL.M.) 

Master of Library Science (M.L.S.) 

Master of Music (M.Mus.) 

Master of Science (M.Sc.) 

Master of Science (Applied)(M.Sc.A.) 

Master of Sacred Theology (S.T.M.) 

Master of Social Work (M.S.W.) 

Master of Urban Planning (M.U.P.) 

Doctor of Civil Law (D.C.L.) 

Doctor of Education (D.Ed.) 

Doctor of Music (D.Mus.) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


Master’s Degrees 
Residence Requirements 


Two full sessions of resident study at McGill Univer- 
sity is the normal minimum requirement for a Mas- 
ter’s degree. In exceptional circumstances some 
Master's programs may be completed in one full 
session; in such cases ALL components of the pro- 
gram must have been completed and evaluated 
before the commencement of the second session 


Course Work 


The candidate is required to.pass (with a mark of 
65% or better) those courses which are indicated 
by the Department and are recorded on the 
approved Registration Form. A few additional 
courses may be taken, but it is then the responsibil- 
ity of the student to see that these courses are 
clearly marked “not required’’ on the Registration 
Form. Some departments require the candidate to 
pass a general examination relevant to his or her 
area of specialization. 

No specified number of course credits is required 
for research degrees. The Department concerned 
will examine the student's previous training and 
then decide how many of the available courses in 
the area of specialization or related fields are 
required to bring the candidate to the proper level 
for the Master's degree. Due account will be taken 
of relevant courses passed at any recognized uni- 
versity. 

Non-research degrees, which are generally of an 
applied or professional character, normally specify 
the course program which the candidate must fol- 
low. 


Research and Thesis 


The candidate for a research degree must present a 
thesis based on his or her own research. The sub- 
ject of the thesis should be entered on the registra- 
tion form and the title, if not decided at the time of 
registration must be forwarded in writing through the 
chairman of the department concerned to the 
Dean's Office at least two months before the thesis 
is submitted to the Faculty. A thesis for the Master's 
degree, while not necessarily requiring an exhaus- 
tive review of work in the particular field of study, or 
a great deal of original scholarship, must show 
familiarity with previous work in the field and must 
demonstrate the ability to carry out research and to 
organize results, all of which must be presented in 
good literary style. The thesis will not normally 
exceed 100 pages; in some disciplines, shorter 
texts are preferred. For further regulations 
regarding theses see page 17. 


Language Requirements 


Most Master's degree programs do not contain lan- 
guage requirements but candidates who intend to 
proceed later to a Doctoral degree should take note 
of any language requirements and are strongly 
advised to take the examinations in at least one lan- 
guage while working for the Master's degree. 


Teaching Skills 


A program of activities specifically designed to ena- 
ble graduate students to improve their teaching abil- 
ities is available in many departments or through the 
Centre for Learning and Development. Students 
should make arrangements to take such programs 
through their department 


The Degree of Master of Architecture 


Instruction for the degree of Master of Architecture 
is given in either of the following fields of specializa- 
tion 

Architectural Design 

Housing 

Pre-requisites: Bachelor of Architecture or equiv- 
alent professional degree 

See also Section "E”’ 


The Degree of Master of Arts 


Programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
are provided in the following areas: 

Anthropology 

Art History 

Classics 

Communications 

Economics 

Education 

English 

French 

Geography 

German 

Hispanic Studies 

History 

Islamic Studies 


Italian 

Linguistics 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Religious Studies 

Russian 

Sociology 

Pre-requisites: Bachelor of Arts in the subject 
selected for graduate work. 
A program in Comparative Literature has been pres- 
ented and awaits full authorization. 

See also Section ‘‘C’’. 


The Degree of Master of Business 
Administration 


Programs leading. to the degree of Master of Busi- 
ness Administration are offered in the Faculty of 
Management 

Students may specialize in the following areas of 
concentration 

Accounting and Finance 

Behavioural Science and Personnel 

Finance 

Industrial Relations 

International Business 

Management Information Systems 

Management Science 

Marketing 

Policy and General Management 

Pre-requisites; An undergraduate degree in Arts, 
Science, Commerce or Engineering plus satisfac- 
tory scores in the Princeton Tests for Graduate 
Studies in Business. Some business experience is 
preferred. 

See Also Section ‘I’. 


Master’s Degrees in the Faculty of 
Education 


Two types of Master's degrees are offered: M.A 
(with thesis) and M.Ed. (without thesis). 

The M.A. may be taken in the following areas 

Counsellor Education 

Comparative Education 

Educational Administration 

Educational Psychology 

History of Education 

Philosophy of Education 

Physical Education 


The M.Ed. may be taken in the following areas 

Counsellor Education 

Educational Administration 

Educational Psychology 

Reading 

Special Education 

Teaching Subjects (Biology, Chemistry, French 
as a Second Language, Home Economics, 
English as a Second Language, Geography, 
History and Physics). 


FACULTY REGULATIONS 


Pre-requisites: A Bachelor's degree with speciali- 
zation related to the subject chosen for graduate 
work plus a Permanent Quebec Teaching Diploma 
or its equivalent. 

See also Section ‘G”’. 


Master’s Degree in the Faculty of 
Engineering 


Two types of programs lead to a Master of Engi- 
neering: “Option A’' requiring a thesis and “Option 
B"’ not requiring a thesis. Both Options are offered 
in the following areas: 

Chemical Engineering 

Civil Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 

Candidates wishing to specialize in Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineering should consult Section 
“E" for regulations concerning the following 
degrees 

M.Eng. In Mining, Metallurgy and Applied Geo- 

physics (thesis and non-thesis options) 

M.Sc. in Mining and Metallurgy 

Pre-requisites: Bachelor of Engineering or equiva- 
lent, with specialization appropriate for the subject 
selected for graduate study 

See also Section ‘E” 


Master’s Degrees in the Faculty of Law 


The degree of Master of Laws is offered in: 

Air and Space Law 

Comparative Law 

The degree of Master of Civil Law is offered by the 
Institute of Comparative Law 

Pre-requisites: An acceptable degree in Law or 
equivalent qualifications 

See also Section ‘'F"’ 


The Degree of Master of Library Science 


The School of Library Science offers a two year pro- 
fessional program in the principles and skills of 
librarianship 

Pre-requisites: A Bachelor's degree in Science, 
Arts, etc. Specialization.in the humanities, sciences, 
or social sciences are preferred. A knowledge of at 
least one language other than English is expected. 

See also Section ‘‘H"’ 


Master's Degrees in the Faculty of Music 


Programs leading to a Master of Arts degree are 
offered in the following areas 

Composition 

Musicology 

Theory 

The Master of Music in Performance is open to 
candidates who pass auditions in their specialty. 

Pre-requisites: Bachelor of Music or Bachelor of 
Arts with concentration in the area selected for 
graduate study 

See also Section ''C”’. 
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Master’s Degrees in Nursing 


The School of Nursing offers two programs leading 
to the degree of Master of Science (Applied) in 
Nursing: Option A, Clinical Nursing Practice and 
Option B, Research in Nursing and Health Care 

Pre-requisites: Preparation in nursing comparable 
to the Bachelor's degree offered at McGill and 
accomplishment and development as a nurse. A 
current nursing registration is required. Non-nurses 
with a Bachelor's degree may apply for entrance to 
a Qualifying Year 

See also the Announcement for the School of 
Nursing 


The Degree of Master of Science 


Programs leading to the degree of Master of Sci- 
ence are provided in the following areas 

Agricultural Chemistry 

Agricultural Engineering 

Anatomy 

Animal Science 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Computer Science 

Crystallography 

Electrical Communications 

Entomology 

Epidemiology and Health 

Fluid Mechanics 

Geography 

Geological Sciences 

Geophysics 

Glaciology 

Human Communication Disorders 

Marine Sciences 

Mathematics 

Medicine, Experimental 

Meteorology 

Microbiology and |mmunology 

Microbiology (Macdonald College) 

Mining and Metallurgical Engineering and Applied 

Geophysics 

Neurology and Neurosurgery 

Otolaryngology 

Parasitology 

Pathology 

Pharmacology 

Physics 

Physiology 

Plant Science 

Psychiatry 

Psychology 

Radiology 

Renewable Resources 

Surgery, Experimental 

Wildlife Biology 

Pre-requisites: Bachelor of Science in the subject 
selected for graduate work. 
Programs in Oral Surgery and also Prosthodontics 
and Restorative Dentistry have been presented and 
await full authorization. 

See also Sections “‘A"', ‘'B’’, ‘“D' and ““E”’. 


The Degree of Master of Science (Applied) 


This degree was designed to provide postgraduate 
training of a professional and vocational character, 
with less emphasis on theoretical knowledge and 
research than in Master of Science programs, but 
with no lower standards either for admission or 
completion of requirements. Two years of full-time 
study or equivalent, is required with an emphasis on 
course work 
Programs are available in 
Computer Science 
Geological Sciences 
(Engineering Geology or Mineral Exploration) 
Human Communication Disorders 
icrobioiogy and Immunology 
ursing 
Psychology 

Pre-requisites: A Bachelor's degree in the sub- 
ect selected for graduate work 
The following programs have been presented and 
await full authorization 

Medical Radiation Physics 

Health Sciences (Rehabilitation) 

See also Sections ‘'B’’, ‘'D’’, and “E” and the 
Announcements for the Schools of Nursing , Phys- 
ical and Occupational Therapy and Medicine 


The Degree of Master of Social Work 


The M.S.W. degree represents a second level of 
professional study in which students build compe- 
tence in a chosen field of practice. 

Pre-requisites: Bachelor’s degree in Social Work 
including courses in statistics and social science 
research methods. See also the Announcement of 
the School of Social Work. 


The Degree of Master of Sacred Theology 


A program leading to the degree of Sanctae Theolo- 
giae Magister is given in the Faculty of Religious 
Studies. This degree is primarily for those who 
intend to enter the ministry of the Christian Church 
or another religious institution, or proceed to teach- 
ing in schools or to certain forms of social work. 

Pre-requisites: B.A. with specialization in religious 
studies or theology. 

See also the Announcement of the Faculty of Reli- 
gious Studies 


The Degree of Master of Urban Planning 


The program requires a minimum of two years resi- 
dence and a 3 month internship with a member of a 
recognized planning association. 

Pre-requisites: Bachelor's degree in any one of 
the following: Anthropolgy, Architecture, Econom- 
ics, Civil Engineering, Geography, Law, Manage- 
ment, Political Science, Social Work, Sociology or 
Urban Planning, with adequate knowledge of quan- 
titative techniques. 

See also Section E”’. 


FACULTY REGULATIONS 


DOCTORAL DEGREES Communications 


3 a Computer Science 
The Degree of Doctor of Civil Law EAGNGRNG® 
Doctoral programs are offered by the Institute of Air Electrical Engineering 
and Space Law and the Institute of Comparative English 
J Law. Both are predominantly research degrees Entomology 
' awarded on the basis of a thesis that represents an Epidemiology and Health 
original contribution to the development of legal sci- French 
ence Geography 
Pre-requisites: B.C.L. or LL.B. and usually LL.M Geological Sciences 
See also the Announcement of the Faculty of German 
Law History 
Human Communication Disorders 
The Degree of Doctor of Education Islamic Studies 
Linguistics 


A program leading to a doctorate in Education is 
offered by the Department of Counsellor Education 
lt is a professional program providing advanced 
training in one of three areas of specialization 

Elementary School Counselling 

Secondary School Counselling 

Student Personnel Counselling 

A thesis is required 

Pre-requisites: M.Ed. in Counsellor Education 


Marine Sciences 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Engineering 

Medicine, Experimental 

Meteorology 

Microbiology and Immunology 

Microbiology (Macdonald College) 

Mining and Metallurgical Engineering and Applied 


See also Section ‘'G" Geophysics 
Neurology and Neurosurgery 
The Degree of Doctor of Music Parasitology 
Pathology 
The Doctor of Music degree is offered in Compos- Pharmacology 
ition. The Doctoral thesis consists of a musical com- Philosophy 
position of major dimensions together with a written Physics 
analysis of the work. The composition is presented Physiology 
by the candidate in concert. The regulations set Plant Science 
forth for the Ph.D. generally apply also to the D.Mus Political Science 
Pre-requisite: M.A. in composition Psychology 
See also Section ‘‘C” Religious Studies 
. Renewable Resources 
The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy Russian 
Pre-requisites: An undergraduate degree relevant to Sociology 
the subject chosen for graduate work. Some depart- Surgery, Experimental 
ments require all Ph.D, candidates to hold a Mas- A program in Educational Psychology has been 
ter’s degree in the same subject. Many departments presented and awaits full authorization 
will require candidates who do not already hold an 
appropriate Master's degree to register for such a Residence Requirements 
degree rather than for the Ph.D. directly. They may 
i later recommend to the Executive Committee of the Candidates must follow a program of at least three 
Faculty that candidates of undoubted promise years resident study at the University; this is a mini- 
should be allowed to proceed directly to the Ph.D. gmum requirement, and there is no guarantee that 
degree without being required to submit a Master's the work of the degree can be completed in this 
i thesis. time 
Programs leading to the degree of Doctor of Phi- It is the custom for candidates to spend the 
losophy are offered in the following areas: greater part of each summer in work upon the thesis 
Agricultural Chemistry problem, and those who do not do so are unlikely to 
Agricultural Engineering complete a satisfactory thesis in the prescribed 
Anatomy minimum time; in certain subjects, e.g. in Agricul- 
Animal Science tural Sciences, summer researches are indispensa- 
Anthropology ble 
Art History A student who has obtained a Master's degree at 
Biochemistry McGill University or at an approved institution else- 
Biology where, and is proceeding in the same subject to a 
vd Chemical Engineering Ph.D. degree may, on the recommendation of the 
c Chemistry department, be permitted to count the work done for 
Civil Engineering the former as the first year (Ph.D. 1) of resident 


Classics study for the Doctor's degree. 
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The attention of students seeking admission on 
this basis is drawn to the language requirements for 
which they are advised to prepare themselves in 
advance. 


Comprehensive Examinations 


The first two years (Ph.D. 1 and 2) include instruc- 
tion, training and direction in the candidate's field of 
study, with the object of providing thorough knowl- 
edge of the particular subject and its relation to cog- 
nate branches of learning; this period should also 
prepare the candidate for independent investiga- 
tion, The comprehensive examination is normally 
held at the end of the second year, unless otherwise 
specified by departmental regulations approved by 
the Faculty. This examination covers all graduate 
work previously taken by the candidate, including 
prescribed reading, and may also include any work 
fundamental thereto. The candidate must show a 
good general knowledge of the whole branch of 
learning which has been selected as the major sub- 
ject. The examination may be written or oral or both. 
The result of the examination determines whether 
the candidate is allowed to proceed with his or her 
candidature. The final years (Ph.D. 3 and others) 
are devoted chiefly to the preparation of the thesis, 
the research for which is normally begun in the first 
year. 

The candidate is also required to pass (with a 
mark of 65% or better) the courses indicated by the 
department, and recorded on the approved Regis- 
tration form, unless they have been marked ‘not 
required”. 


Language Requirements 


Most departments in the Faculties of Agriculture, 
Education, Engineering, Management, Medicine 
and Science do not require a language examina- 
tion. Students should enquire of their departments if 
there are any such requirements or whether any 
other requirements have been substituted for those 
relating to languages. 

Departments in the Faculties of Arts, Music and 
Religious Studies usually require proficiency in one 
or two languages other than English. In all cases@ 
students should consult departmental regula- 
tions concerning language requirements. 

Language requirements for the Ph.D. degree are 
met through demonstrated reading knowledge. The 
usual languages are French, German, or Russian, 
but in particular instances another language may be 
offered on the recommendation of the department 
and the authorization of the Associate Dean. 

The normal examination requirements are: 

i. One examination in each of two languages 
OR 
ii. two examinations in a single language. The 
first examination is comparable in difficulty 
with that indicated in (i) above; the second, 
normally written one year later, demands 
greater proficiency. All language requirements 


must be fulfilled and the marks reported to the 
Faculty Office before the Dean will accept the 
thesis. 

Language Reading Proficiency Examinations in 
French, German or Russian will be conducted by 
the Departments offering instruction in those lan- 
guages. Students may, however, demonstrate 
competence by a pass standing in two undergradu- 
ate language courses taken at McGill at a level 
deemed acceptable by the Associate Dean. 

Some Departments require candidates to take the 
Language Examinations administered by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton. 

Candidates are advised to discharge their lan- 
guage requirements as early in their program as 
possible. 

The Departments of French, German and Russian 
offer courses open to Ph.D. candidates to help them 
acquire the necessary reading knowledge of the 
language. 

Students expecting to enrol in Professional Cor- 
porations in the Province of Quebec are advised to 
become fluent in both spoken and written French. 

Courses in French language are available at the 
Centre for Teaching French as a Second Language. 
The teaching is intensive and class sizes are kept 
small. While undergraduate students are given pref- 
erence, graduate students who are certain they can 
devote sufficient time to the work may enrol. 


Thesis 


The thesis for the Ph.D. degree must display original 
scholarship expressed in satisfactory literary form 
and must be a distinct contribution to knowledge. 
The subject of this thesis must have been approved 
by the Chairman of the Department and entered on 
the Registration Form. The exact title must be sub- 
mitted to the Thesis Office at least TWO months 
before thesis submission. 

Seven copies of the thesis must be provided by 
the candidate. Of these, two copies will be retained 
by the University and five copies returned to the 
candidate. (Some Departments may require one or 
more additional copies.) 

Special regulations for the Ph.D. degree in partic- 
ular departments are stated in the entries of these 
departments. 


Thesis Oral Examination 


After the thesis has been received and approved, a 
final oral examination is held on the subject of the 
thesis and subjects intimately related to it. This is 
conducted in the presence of a Committee of at 
least five members approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty on behalf of the Executive Committee, and 
presided over by him or by a Pro-Dean nominated 
by him. The Chairman of the candidate's depart- 
ment and his or her Thesis Supervisor are regularly 
invited to be members of the Committee; at least 
one member of the Committee is appointed from 
outside the candidate's department. 


J Ad Hoc Programs 


In special cases where a student wishes to take a 
Master's or a doctoral degree either in a department 
not currently authorized to offer one, or in an inter- 
disciplinary area, direct application may be made to 
the Dean of the Faculty to authorize an ad hoc 
degree program. Guidelines pertaining to the 
admission and supervision of ad hoc degree candi- 
dates may be obtained from the Associate Dean. 


GRADING SYSTEM 


Classification of Marks: 

A-80-100% 

B-65-79% 

F-0-64 % 

Some departments evaluate performance by the 
grades: Pass, Fail. This system of evaluation is usu- 
ally restricted to seminar courses or group projects. 

Students who obtain marks between 55 and 64% 
in courses not required for the degree sought may, 
on recommendation of the major department, be 
recorded as having ‘passed at the undergraduate 
level’’. 

Students who have failed in required examina- 
tions are permitted to write supplemental examina- 
tions only on the recommendation of the department 
and with the permission of the Associate Dean. 

A student who has failed in any required course 
and has not received permission to attempt a sup- 
plemental examination will be required to withdraw. 
Only under exceptional circumstance may permis- 
sion be granted by the Associate Dean, on the rec- 
ommendation of the department, for the student to 
repeat any such course. In such a case the student 
may be required to pay the fee charged to special 
students for the course in question. 

Transcripts can be obtained on application to the 
Registrar's Office, F. Cyril James Building, or to the 
Centre for Continuing Education, 772 Sherbrooke 
Street West, where applicable. 


ADMISSION 
Admission Requirements 


Applicants should be graduates of a university of 
recognized reputation and hold a Bachelor's degree 
equivalent to a McGill Honours degree in a subject 
closely related to the one selected for graduate 
work. This implies that about one third of all under- 
graduate courses should have been devoted to the 
subject itself and another third to cognate subjects. 
Some Major Programs (at McGill and elsewhere) 
contain the necessary amount of specialization and 
may qualify the applicant for consideration. 

The applicant must present evidence of high aca- 
demic achievement: a standing equivalent to a 
Cumulative Grade Point Average (CGPA) of 2.8 out 
of a possible 4. High grades are expected in 
Courses considered by the Department to be prepa- 
ratory to the graduate program. 
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FACULTY REGULATIONS 


Some departments impose additional require- 
ments and even though the applicant may appear to 
satisfy the general admission requirements, accept- 
ance into a graduate degree program is not guaran- 
teed. 


Graduate Record Examination 


The attention of applicants for admission to the Fac- 
ulty is directed to the Graduate Record Examination 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 
08540). This examination consists of a relatively 
advanced test in the candidate's specialty, and a 
general test of his or her attainments in the several 
basic fields of knowledge, for which no special 
preparation is required or recommended. It is 
offered at many centres, including Montreal, several 
times a year; the entire examination occupies some 
eight hours, and the total fee does not exceed 
$20.00. Applicants to the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness must submit scores on the Admission Tests for 
Graduate Studies in Business. Only some depart- 
ments uniformly require applicants to write the 
examination, but any applicant who has written 
either the general aptitude or the advanced test is 
advised to submit the scores along with his/her 
other admission material. 

This credential is of special importance in the 
case of applicants whose education has been inter- 
rupted, or has not led directly towards graduate 
study in the subject selected. In such cases the 
department has the right to insist on a report from 
the Graduate Record Examination or some similar 
test. High standing in this examination will not by 
itself guarantee admission. The Miller Analogies 
Test may be used similarly. Some departments of 
the Faculty of Education also require the taking of 
various tests. 

In cases of doubt as to proficiency in English, an 
applicant may be required to submit the results of 
tests administered by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. 


Admission to a Qualifying Year 


Some applicants whose academic degrees and 
standing entitle them to serious consideration for 
admission to graduate studies, but who are 
considered inadequately prepared in the subject 
selected may, with the permission of the 
department concerned, and of the Associate Dean 
be admitted to one ‘Qualifying Year’. The 
courses to be taken in a “Qualifying Year” will 
be prescribed by the department concerned. 
“Qualifying students’’ are registered in the 
Graduate Faculty, but not as candidates for a 
degree. Only one qualifying year is permitted. In 
cases where a department recommends a change 
of registration from ‘Qualifying Year'’ to Master’s 
Degree ist Year’ this change must be made 
prior to January 15. Completion of the work of 
the qualifying year does not automatically entitle 
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the student to proceed towards a degree. 
Students who are ineligible for a qualifying year, 
may apply to the appropriate undergraduate 
faculty for admission as regular or special 
students, and seek admission to the Graduate 
Faculty at a later date. 


Admission to a Second Degree 
Program 


A candidate with a given higher degree may apply 
for admission to a second degree program at the 
same level but in a different subject. The normal 
admission requirements must be met and all the 
usual procedures followed. 


APPLICATION 


Applications for admission should be made on spe- 
cial printed forms which may be obtained at the 
Dean's Office. Applicants (with some exceptions) 
who are not McGill graduates are required to ask 
two instructors familiar with their work to send letters 
of recommendation to the Dean. All applicants must 
themselves send, or ask the appropriate university 
authorities to send, two certified copies of their com- 
plete university-level academic record to date. For 
McGill graduates the appropriate authority is the 
Registrar. 


Note: A fee of $15.00 in Canadian funds must 
accompany each application from a graduate of a 
university other than McGill, otherwise it cannot be 
considered. This sum must be in negotiable form, 
such as a bank draft or money order (but not in 
cash), at the current rate of exchange, and will not 
be refunded. 

It is desirable to submit a list of the titles of 
courses taken in the major subject, since transcripts 
often give code numbers only. Transcripts written in 
a language other than English or French should be 
accompanied by a certified translation. An explana- 
tion of the grading system used by the applicant's 
University is helpful. The applicant should also indi- 
cate the branch of the major subject in which further 
study is desired. 


Completed applications, with supporting docu- 
ments, should reach the Dean's Office on or before 
July 1. (Note: Several Departments set much 
earlier deadlines.) Applications received after the 
prescribed dates may not be considered unless the 
concession is recommended by the Department 
concerned. Candidates will be notified of accept- 
ance or refusal as speedily as possible. 

The programs leading to master’s degrees in 
Education normally begin with a Summer Session 
so that there are different dates for application and 
registration in this case. Candidates for higher 
degrees in Education should consult that Faculty 
beforehand as to application deadlines, date of 
commencement of courses and other details. 
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REGISTRATION 
Regular Procedures 


Approved candidates must consult the department 
in which they intend to study, with regard to 
choice of courses and subject of investigation. 
Formal application for permission to attend the 
courses selected, and for approval of the subject 
of investigation, must then be made on the 
appropriate Registration Forms available in the 
department. Language examinations should be 
entered on these forms, if required. These forms 
require the signature of the candidate, of the 
chairman of the department concerned, and of the 
professor appointed to act as director of the 
candidate's research or supervisor of his/her 
thesis, and are normally completed in consultation 
with the department; students are warned that it 
may take a week to arrange and complete such 
consultations. Registration takes place in 
September. The department may send the 
completed forms to the Dean's Office at any time 
but positively no later than September 16. Full 
instructions concerning registration will be 
supplied by each department. A delay in 
registration will involve a late fee penalty. 
Candidates should in any case be prepared to 
attend the regular courses of instruction, which 
begin on or shortly after September 12. 

The Registration Forms will be scrutinized by the 
Associate Dean on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Faculty, and, if approval is given, the 
student's identity card will be validated at a time 
and place determined by the Registrar's Office. 
The student will be told what fees to pay and 
where to obtain a validated identity card when 
he/she registers. The student may meanwhile 
attend lectures, etc., on the assumption that the 
registration will be approved, but is not Officially 
accepted into the program until final approval has 
been given. The prescribed penalty for late reg- 
istration is $10 between September 19 and Sep- 
tember 30 and $25 thereafter. Students may pay 
their fees in two instalments. However, a first pay- 
ment must be made within ten days of the date of 
registration. There is a penalty for late payment 
of fees. 


January Admission 


In special circumstances, students may be admitted 
to commence their studies at the beginning of the 
second term. In such an event, registration must be 
completed by January 14. 


Registration at the Centre for 
Continuing Education 


Students registered in the Graduate Faculty who are 
taking evening courses for credit must also register 


with the Centre for Continuing Education at the © 


appropriate time, otherwise their marks will not be 
sent to the Graduate Faculty. 

If such courses are required as part of the degree 
program their cost will be included in the regular tui- 
tion fee for the degree. Transfer forms, available at 
the Graduate Faculty Office, must be completed 
before registering at the Centre. The Graduate Fac- 
ulty reserves the right to place limitations on the 
number of Continuing Education courses taken for 
any one program. 


Procedures for Ad Hoc Programs 


Before the Executive Committee of the Faculty will 
authorize the acceptance of a student into an ad hoc 
program, it must receive a favourable report from a 
committee constituted to examine the program in 
question. The candidate, through the Supervisor 
designated by the department most closely related 
to his/her research field must submit a research 
proposal and an outline of the course work needed 
to prepare him/her for a Comprehensive Examina- 
tion in the relevant field. 

Once the request has been approved, the candi- 
date may register following all the regular proce- 
dures. It is customary for ad hoc Ph.D. or Master's 
degree candidates to be attached for administrative 
purposes to a department, but they are under the 
direct supervision of the Faculty of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research which receives annual reports 
from the candidates’ Supervisory Committees. 


Additional Sessions 


Candidates who have completed their residence 
requirements may register for Additional Sessions 
following the regular registration procedures. It is 
expected that at this stage all the course work and 
Comprehensive Examinations will have been com- 
pleted and the student will be engaged in thesis 
preparation. If a valid identity card is required, stu- 
dent services and Student Society fees must be 
paid as well as the Additional Session fee. 

All students must register annually and if they 
have not so registered at the beginning of the aca- 
demic year they are not eligible to receive their 
degrees at the following Convocation. 


Time Limitations 


For students who commenced Master's degree pro- 
grams during or after the 1974-75 session, the fol- 
lowing regulation applies: 

Candidates for Master's degrees must complete 
the degree within four years of initial registra- 
tion. If the degree is pursued on a less than full-time 
basis it must be completed within five years of initial 
registration. Thereafter, students may register for 
one more year only provided the Department con- 
cerned so recommends to the Faculty, in writing, 
giving reasons and suggesting the imposition of 
such conditions as may seem desirable. After this 
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extension no further registration will be permitted 
and the student must withdraw from the University. 

In exceptional cases, a student who wishes to 
submit a thesis, or to complete outstanding degree 
requirements, after this withdrawal may do so only 
on the recommendation of the Department con- 
cerned. A fee of $100.00 will be charged for re-reg- 
istration in addition to any other fees required. 

For all Doctoral candidates and for those students 
who first registered for Master's programs before 
the 1974-75 session the following regulation 
applies: 

By annual registration, as above, candidates may 
maintain their connection with the University for 
five years after completing their residence require- 
ments; thereafter, they may re-register only if the 
department concerned so recommends, in writing, 
suggesting the imposition of such conditions as may 
seem desirable. 

The object of these regulations is to encourage 
candidates to complete their theses and qualify for 
their degrees without undue delay. 


Withdrawal From a Degree 
Program 


Candidates who fail to register in any year of their 
studies are automatically considered to have with- 
drawn 

Candidates whose work is considered by the 
Department to be unsatisfactory may be asked to 
withdraw. 

Any student who decides to withdraw must com- 
plete a Withdrawal Form available from the Faculty 
Office. Fees will then be refunded according to the 
conditions outlined in the Fees Section of the 
Announcement. 


Reinstatement 


Candidates who have severed their connection with 
the University can be reinstated only (1) if the 
department concerned so recommends, in writing, 
suggesting the imposition of such conditions as 
seem desirable, and (2) after paying a fee of $40.00 
for each session during which they were not regis- 
tered (up to a maximum of $100). This readmission 
fee is in addition to the fees due for the session into 
which the student has been readmitted. 


Non-Resident Status 


1. Departments, with the approval of the 
Executive Committee, may permit or require 
candidates to spend one session at another 
institution; it is understood that this session 
must be one of fulltime work, and that the 
institution selected must be able to provide 
expert supervision and facilities for research 
appropriate to the candidate, in the field 
selected. 
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GRADUATE STUDIES —- GENERAL INFORMATION 


Permission to spend a required year of resi- 
dence at another university must be obtained 
before the beginning of the session in which the 
student will be absent. A program of the work pro- 
jected and particulars of the institution selected 
should be sent, accompanied by a letter from the 
Chairman of the Department, to the Associate Dean 
of the Faculty who will forward the request to the 
Executive Committee for approval. Permission is 
generally only granted to students who have already 
completed one full session at McGill 

The student will be required to pay the normal 
McGill tuition fee less any tuition fee payable to the 
host institution (up to a maximum of $530.00). Stu- 
dent services fees are not levied and the |.D. card is 
not validated. 

2. Students who wish to take a leave of absence 
from the University for one year before return- 
ing to complete their residence requirements 
should first obtain permission to do so both 
from their departments and the Associate 
Dean. 

The student must register as a Non-Resident 
student, and pay the non-resident fee. Student 
services fees are not levied and the |.D. card is not 
validated. * 


Registration for Two Degree 
Programs Concurrently 


No student may. be registered in two degree pro- 
grams or in two departments or faculties concur- 
rently without special permission granted by the 
Executive Committee of the Faculty. Letters of rec- 
ommendation, including details of the proportions of 
time that the student intends to allot to each pro- 
gram, must be received from the Chairman of each 
department concerned, 


GRADUATION AND 
CONVOCATION 


Graduate Diplomas, Master's degrees and Doctoral 
degrees are granted by Senate to those students 
recommended for graduation by the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research. Names of candi- 
dates who have completed all their program 
requirements are presented to Senate on three 
occasions during the year: January, May and Octo- 
ber. Transcripts of successful candidates will indi- 
cate the date on which the degree or diploma was 
granted and this is the official date of graduation. 
Convocation ceremonies are held in June and 
November at which time the degree or diploma is 
conferred by the Chancellor of the University. 


CLASSES OF STUDENTS 
Regular Students 


‘Regular Students'’ are those students who are 
proceeding to a degree and who in any given ses- 
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sion are attending classes or receiving regular guid- 
ance or consultation relevant to their programs from 
any member of the staff, who wish to write examina- 
tions or who are making use of the university's 
libraries or laboratories or other facilities. 


Half-Time Students 


In some departments, ‘Regular Students’ are per- 
mitted to proceed towards a degree on a half time 
basis. It is expected that ‘Half-time Students’ will 
spend 50% of their time in the department partici- 
pating in course work, seminars, discussions, etc., 
with the staff and the full-time regular students 


Part-Time Students 


Certain degree programs are designated as Part- 
time and Regular Students may proceed towards 
the degree at their own pace. ‘‘Part-time Students” 
may enrol in day time courses in the Fall, Winter and 
Summer sessions and in some Continuing Educa- 
tion courses where indicated by the Department. 

“Part-time Students’’ are reminded that they 
must complete the degree within the time limitations 
imposed by the Faculty 


Qualifying Students 


Students admitted to a Qualifying Year are known 
as ‘‘Qualifying Students’. They are registered in the 
Graduate Faculty but have not yet been admitted to 
a degree program. These students take a full load 
primarily of undergraduate courses as indicated by 
the Department. A Qualifying Year may not be taken 
ona half-time or part-time basis. 


Special Students 


Students who meet the minimum entrance Require- 
ments of the Faculty and wish to take one, or at 
most two, courses in the Graduate Faculty without 
intention of proceeding to a degree or diploma 
awarded by this Faculty are termed “Special Stu- 
dents”’ of the Graduate Faculty 

In the same category are included students 
carrying on research in McGill laboratories, 
without intention of proceeding to a degree. If 
graduate ‘special students” subsequently 
become candidates for higher degrees, they may 
receive academic credit for relevant graduate 
courses taken as special students. Students who 
wish to take further undergraduate courses only, 
should register as ‘‘special students’ in the 
undergraduate Faculty concerned, even if they 
already hold degrees. 


Non-Resident Students 


Students who interrupt their residence at McGill for 
a period elsewhere are known as ‘Non-Resident 
Students'’. They must have obtained permission 
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both from their departments and from the Executive 


- Committee of the Faculty to spend a required year 


of residence at another university or have obtained 
permission from the Associate Dean of the Faculty 
to take a leave of absence from McGill 


Medical Interns 


Interns, residents and fellows on the staffs of teach- 
ing hospitals, associated with the University, and 
candidates for diplomas in anaesthesia and psychi- 
atry, are considered graduate students 


Visiting Students 


“Visiting students’’ are those students who are reg- 
istered in a degree program at another university 
and who have obtained written permission from 
both universities to take a course(s) for credit 
towards that degree program. Students studying in 
the Province of Quebec who are in this category are 
eligible for a transfer of fees as well as a transfer of 
credit if the required permission is obtained on spe- 
cial forms. These forms are available from the Grad- 
uate Faculty Records Office or the Registrar's 
Office 


Full-Time McGill Staff 


Members of the teaching staff of the University up to 
and including the rank of lecturer may enroll as can- 
didates for a degree or diploma. If their teaching 
duties are designated as full-time, they may only 
enrol as half-time students 

A reduction in fees is granted to full-time lecturers 
enrolled in degree or diploma programs and forms 
are available for this purpose at the Graduate Fac- 
ulty Office. Normal registration procedures must be 
followed each year 

NOTE: No staff member above the rank of lec- 
turer may be a candidate for a degree at the Univer- 
sity. 

Similar regulations also apply to non-academic 
staff and these may be obtained from the Personnel 
Office. 


FEES 


The University reserves the right to change any 
fee without notice. No degree or diploma will 
be released until all fees are paid in full. 


Tuition Fees 


Full-time. The tuition fee for a full-time session of 
resident study in a degree program (e.g. the first 
required year for a Master's degree or each of the 
three required years for a doctoral degree) Is 
$570.00. 

The second year of a Master's program |s 
$285.00. Dentistry students in Oral Surgery must 
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pay $570.00 in the second year, and $285.00 in the 
third year. 

Half-time. The tuition fee for a half session of 
full-time study or for a session of half-time study in a 
degree program is $285.00. 

Part time. Students registered in degree pro- 
grams specifically designated ‘‘part-time’’ by the 
Faculty and who are taking less than a full course 
load, may be permitted to pay tuition fees on a per 
course basis. The per course fee varies according 
to each course. A full course is approximately 
$114.00 and a half course is approximately 
$57.00 

Additional session. Candidates requiring an 
additional session beyond the required years for the 
Master's degree or the three required years for a 
doctoral degree must pay a registration fee of 
$40.00 

Non-resident. The registration fee is usually 
$40.00 unless otherwise specified by the Executive 
Committee or the Associate Dean of the Faculty. 

Special. A ‘special student’ is not enrolled for 
any degree program and tuition fees are assessed 
on a per course basis. A full course is approxi- 
mately $114.00 and a half course is approxi- 
mately $57.00 though the fees vary according to 
each course. A special student carrying on research 
in McGill laboratories, but not taking courses, will 
normally pay the cost of one full course per session 
(Approximately $114.00). 


Tuition Fee for a Qualifying Year 


The Qualifying Year constitutes one full year of 
study and the tuition fee is $570.00. 


Tuition Fee for a Master’s Degree 


The minimum tuition fee for a Master's degree is 

$855.00. ($570.00 for the first residence yearand 

$285.00 for the second.) This minimum must have 
been paid by the time of graduation in addition to 
any fees incurred for a Qualifying Year or Additional 

Sessions or Non-resident years. Candidates, even 

those who register in January or are eligible to grad- 

uate early, please note that there are only two 
exceptions to this regulation: 

i) A candidate who has earned a diploma in the 
same subject may, in some departments, be 
admitted into the second year of a Master's 
program. The minimum tuition fee in such a 
case is $570.00, 

ii) | A candidate who has already completed all the 
requirements for a Master's degree may 
request permission from the Associate Dean to 
be exempted from the second year of resi- 
dence. The minimum tuition fee in such a case 
is $570.00. 

Exemptions for half a year of residence are never 
granted. 
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Tuition Fee for a Doctoral Degree 


The minimum tuition fee for a Doctoral degree is 
$1,710. This minimum must have been paid by the 
time of graduation in addition to any fees incurred 
for Additional Sessions or Non-resident years. 

There is only one exception to this regulation: 

Acandidate who has obtained a Master's degree 
in the same subject may be admitted to the sec- 
ondyear of the Doctoral program. The minimum tui- 
tionfee in such a case is $1,140.00 

Candidates who complete all the components of 
thei degree in a shorter period of time than is speci- 
fiedfor the residence period may apply to the Asso- 
ciate Dean for permission to graduate early but 
must still pay the minimum tuition fee 


Fees for Staff Candidates 


Fulltime lecturers who qualify for the reduced fees 
pay$25.00 per year. 

A staff candidate on deposition of a thesis is 
required to pay a thesis examination fee: $75.00 for 
a Master's thesis and $100.00 for a Doctoral thesis 


Student’s Societies and Student 
Services Fees 


All students, with the exception of those class :d as 
“ncn-resident’’ students or ‘‘additional ses:.ion”’ 
students who do not wish to hold a valid Identity 
cari, are required to pay fees for students’ 
societies and student services in addition to 
any tuition fees. The University, on behalf of the 
Stujents’ Societies and Student Services, collects 
the following fees: $29.50 for student societies and 
$7(.00 for student services for a full-time year of 
study (This includes Visiting students taking a full- 
time year of study at McGill.); $29.50 for students’ 
societies and $35.00 for student services for a half- 
tim year of study and for the second year of a Mas- 
ters, program; students in programs designated 
“part-time’’ special and visiting students, pay 
according to the number of courses taken. The mini- 
mun for ‘part-time’ students is $15.00 for stu- 
dents’ societies and $20.00 for student services 
(excluding Athletics but at the discretion of the 
Director of Athletics, a student may participate in the 
AtHetics program upon payment of an additional 
$3).00). 

Macdonald College student society fees are 
$31.00. The Student Services fees will remain as 
above. 


Any questions concerning the above student 
fees should be directed to the Dean of Stu- 
dents. 


Ypon payment of the fees required for student 
seivices and student societies, graduate students 
are entitled to the following: 

a)Medical examination (compulsory); daily 
consultation service and hospital treatment. 


b)Access to the gymnasium, swimming pool, 
and tennis courts. 

c) Opportunities for exercise with various ath- 
letic clubs and eligibility for intercollegiate 
and other teams. 

d) Admission (by identity card) to the students’ 
section at all intercollegiate games played at 
McGill 

e)At Macdonald College slightly different 
rules apply. Here, graduate students are 
entitled to medical attendance, . major 
operations excepted, on the same basis as 
other students. Graduate students at 
Macdonald College are entitled to partici- 
pate in the activities of the various 
organizations under the Students’ Council 
and to have one representative on the 
Students’ Council. Graduate students at 
Macdonald College are required to pay an 
additional Students’ Activities Fee 


Summary of Student Tuition and 
Student Societies and Services 
Feest 


DEGREE PROGRAM EES: 
Diploma 
Full-time $669.50 
Master's 
Qualifying $669.50 
Year 1 
Full-time $669.50 
Half-time $349.50 
Year 2 $349.50 
Year 3 and later $104.50 
Doctoral 


Years 1,283 


Full-time $669.50 
Half-time $349.50 
Year 4 and later $104.50 


tPlease refer to the detailed discussion of these 
fees for the exceptions 


Graduation Fee 


A $15.00 fee will be charged to all students when 
they graduate. This fee covers all expenses in con- 
nection with graduation including academic dress 
and/or in absentia charges. 
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Re-Submission Fee 


A candidate whose thesis is judged unsatisfactory 
by the examiners may be permitted by the Faculty to 
present a revised thesis, for a subsequent Convoca- 
tion, upon payment of the following re-submission 
fees: 

Master's degree ............0.0. ..... 675.00 

Doctoral degree .............. $100.00 

if a new session of study is entered the student 
will be required to pay the normal fees for that ses- 
sion in addition to the re-submission fees 


Supplemental Examination Fee 


Fees for supplemental examinations, granted under 
special circumstances by permission of the Dean on 
the recommendation of the department, are payable 
in advance at $10.00 per paper ($15.00 for exami- 
nations written at the Centre for Continuing Educa 
tion) 


Payment 


All fees are payable in Canadian currency 


Fees are due and payable at the Cashier's Office, 
F. Cyril James Building, within ten days of registra- 
tion. (Macdonald College students must pay their 
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fees at the Cashier's Office at Macdonald College.) 
If paid in instalments the second is due on Janiary 


15. 


Students who have not paid their fees will fave 
their registration cancelled and no credit wil be 
given for work done during that period. 


Late fees are also charged as follows: 


Registration, after September 16...............$11.00 

Registration, after September 27................$2).00 

Payment of fees, after 10 days 

after registration, up to 30 days. .........,.......$1).00 

Payment of fees, after 30 days...................$2).00 
Withdrawal Policy 


Students who wish to withdraw from a course(s” or 
who wish to withdraw entirely from the Univesity 
must complete the necessary form and submitit to 
the Records Office of the Faculty of Graduate Sud- 
ies and Research as soon as possible. The effective 
date for refunds will be the date on which the oficial 
withdrawal form was completed. NOTE: Date of 
notification of the course instructors, of reseirch 
supervisors, of departmental offices or of discoitin- 
uance of class attendance will not suffice. Only the 
tuition portion of the fee is subject to the refundpol- 
icy 

The dates for refunds for students paying per 
course or withdrawing from the Universit) for 
1977-78 are as follows 
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Fall Term Winter Term 


Up to October 21 


October 22-31 
November 1-18 
After November 18 


March 1-17 


No refund of the student's societies and student 
services fees will be made after October 21 for the 
Fall Term or February 17 for the Winter Term 


*Course change forms for withdrawing or adding 
courses are available in Departmental Offices or in 
the Records Office of the Faculty of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research. Please note that course changes 
must'be made with the approval of the Departmental 
Chairman or his Deputy 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
AND PRIZES 


Fellowships, scholarships and prizes are awarded 
competitively on the basis of academic merit 
Details of the fellowships and other awards availa- 
ble to postgraduate students are found in ‘‘POST- 
GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS, BURSARIES, AND 
PRIZES", a booklet which can be obtained from the 


Up to February 17 


February 18-28 


After March 17 


Refunds 


100% (minimum charge of 
$50.00 in case of 
complete withdrawal) 

50% 

25% 

No refund 


Registrar or from the Graduate Faculty Fellowmips 
Office. The booklet also describes exchange pDro- 
grams which provide money for students who vant 
to study abroad 

A student who applies to the Graduate Facult for 
a fellowship is considered for every fellowshd or 
award for which he/she may be eligible. Tiese 
range up to a maximum value of $5,300 

Applications can be obtained from 


Graduate Faculty Fellowships Office 
Room 311, Dawson Hall 

McGill University 

853 Sherbrooke Street, West 
Montreal, PQ, Canada H3A 216 


The completed application, plus at least 3 laters 
of recommendation and complete transcrips of 
post-secondary education, must be received ii the 
same office by 1 February before the Fall tem in 
which the student hopes to receive a fellovship. 
Candidates will be notified on 1 April 
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Some awards are administered by McGill depart- 
ments or institutes. They are listed in the fellowships 
booklet described above. Values, application 
procedures and due dates vary widely, and are sep- 
arately described for each award. 

A third type of award is offered by private institu- 
tions and public agencies. The Government of 
Canada, through the Canada Council, the National 
Research Council and the Medical Research Coun- 
cil, offers fellowships which range in value from $5,- 
520 to $11,200. These programs require special 
application forms and procedures which are 
described in the fellowships booklet. Application 
dates for these fellowships are very early in the Fall 
term of the year before the fellowship is to be held. 
The Government of Quebec offers postgraduate fel- 
lowships to residents of Quebec; they range in value 
from $4,500 to $10,200. Applications are due in 
early February. Other similar programs are 
described in the Postgraduate Fellowships booklet. 

Canadian citizens or landed immigrants who have 
been resident in one province for more than a year 
are eligible to apply for loans, guaranteed by the 
federal government, which are awarded on the 
basis of need and which need not be repaid while 
the recipient is a full-time student in good standing. 
Some provinces also award non-repayable bursar- 
ies on the basis of financial need. The addresses of 
the provincial loan agencies are listed in the Post- 
graduate Fellowships booklet. 

Foreign students admitted at McGill should have 
financial support before coming to Montreal. Non- 
Canadians on student visas cannot work in Canada, 
and there are no fellowships or loans available after 
arrival. The chances of winning a fellowship or 
obtaining any new support while here are almost nil. 


TEACHING ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AND DEMONSTRATORSHIPS 


Many departments require the services of some 
graduate students as teaching assistants or demon- 
strators. These may be employed up to 12 hours 
weekly during the session without losing status as 
full-time graduate students. 

In some departments Research Assistantships 
deriving from special research funds are also avail- 
able. In most though not all cases the research in 
question can be used by the student for his/her the- 
sis. 

In all cases the appointment is recommended by 
the Chairman of the department concerned on the 
basis of the documents supplied along with the 
application for admission. 

It is not the general policy of the University to 
waive tuition or other fees for Demonstrators, Assist- 
ants, or Fellows, though in some cases provision is 
made for a basic stipend plus the amount of the 
fees, while certain graduate scholarships cover the 
cost of fees only. Generally speaking, assistant- 
ships, demonstratorships and fellowships provide 
subsistence throughout the academic session only, 
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while research assistantships may run throughout 
the calendar year (though some are available in the 
summer months only); inno case are the funds ade- 
quate to defray the cost of coming from or returning 
to a distant country. 


GENERAL INFORMATION FOR 
NON-CANADIAN STUDENTS 


A pamphlet describing immigration regulations in 
detail and containing notes and guidance to stu- 
dents from other countries is available from Cana- 
dian immigration offices, Canadian Embassies and 
British Consular offices, or from the immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. Local immigration officers will be 
ready to give advice and help. 

A useful handbook entitled University Study in 
Canada can be obtained from Canadian Embas- 
sies, Consulates, and the office of High Commis- 
sioners and Trade Commissioners. A leaflet entitled 
Notes for Foreign Students Who Wish to 
Attend a Canadian University may be obtained 
from the Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada, 151 Slater St., Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5N1. 

Further information may also be found in the 
McGill University General Announcement, availa- 
ble from the Registrar's Office. 


Notice to all resident students and to all 
those accepted to enter the Faculty WHO ARE 
NOT CANADIAN CITIZENS AND WHO ARE NOT 
LANDED IMMIGRANTS: 


In the Province of Quebec, holders of student 
visas cannot establish legal residence in the Prov- 
ince and therefore do not qualify for inclusion in the 
Quebec Health Insurance Plan. As a result, such 
students who need hospitalization may find them- 
selves facing very heavy financial charges. Senate 
has therefore ruled that from September 1, 1967, all 
non-Canadian students will be required to enter into 
the Health Insurance Plan operated by the Canadian 
Premier Life Insurance Company. 

Students must make arrangements to pay the 
premium through the Student Aid Office. 

A descriptive leaflet is available from the Dean's 
Office or the Student Aid Office. For additional 
information apply to the office of the Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Post-doctoral Fellows registered with the Univer- 
sity also come under the same insurance provi- 
sions. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate courses are available in some areas dur- 
ing the summer and the Summer Session 
Announcement should be consulted for a complete 
listing of undergraduate and graduate level courses. 

Students taking graduate work in Education are 
strongly advised to enroll in the Summer Session 
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and many programs can only be completed by par- 
ticipation in Summer Session studies. 

Registration for students in the Faculty of Gradu- 
ate Studies and Research takes place through this 
Faculty Office. It is the responsibility of the student to 
obtain a Registration Form from the Faculty Office, 
have the completed form authorized by the Depart- 
ment and return it to the Faculty Office. 

If the Summer Session courses are REQUIRED as 
part of the degree program and the student has 
already paid full-time tuition fees ($285 per term — 
flat rate) no further tuition fees are levied for Sum- 
mer Session courses. 

Part-time students (or students paying on a per 
course basis) must pay the full tuition fee for Sum- 
mer Session courses at the time of registration (A 
Bank Draft or Money Order is required). 

Many Summer Session courses have a limited 
enrollment and students are advised to reserve a 
place in such courses as early as_ possible. 
Graduate students intending to take restricted 
undergraduate courses MUST come IN PERSON 
to the Graduate Faculty Office where arrange- 
ments will be made with the Summer Session 
Office to reserve a place in the class. 

The Summer Session is divided into two parts 
and each part is subdivided into two ‘“‘terms’’ as fol- 
lows: 


Part 1 1st Term May 9 - May 27 
(L courses) 2nd Term May 31 -June 17 
Part 11 1st Term July 4 - July 22 


(C courses) 2ndTerm July 26 - Aug. 12 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


The French Summer School is a residential pro- 
gram offering cultural activities, undergraduate 
courses and graduate level courses leading to a 
Master's degree, with or without thesis. 

The same admission standards are required for 
acceptance into the M.A. (French Summer School) 
as for the M.A. in the French Department. A Qualify- 
ing Session may be necessary before acceptance 
into the Master's program. All the regulations of the 
Graduate Faculty apply to candidates for the M.A. 
(French Summer School). 

Fees for the qualifying session and each of the 
four following sessions are $50.00 deposit plus 
$400.00 for Canadian students, $50.00 deposit plus 
$450.00 for non-Canadian students. These include 
participation in the cultural and social activities of 
the School. Fees for the sixth session (required of 
candidates proceeding without thesis) are $185.00 
for Canadian students, $215.00 for non-Canadian. If 
the submission of a thesis is delayed beyond the 
normal date, the candidate must pay an additional 
registration fee of $40.00 at the beginning of each 
session until the thesis has been accepted. 

Further details may be obtained from the French 
Summer School Announcement or by writing to: 
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The Director of the French Summer School 
Peterson Hall 

McGill University 

3460 McTavish Street 

Montreal, PQ, H3A 1X9 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING 
THESES 


Dates of Deposition 


For graduation at the Spring Convocation, the dead- 
line for deposition of theses is near the end of 
March, for Fall convocation near the end of August. 
For the exact dates, the ‘Calendar of Dates’’ should 
be consulted. The deadline for doctoral thesis 
deposition is always one week earlier than for mas- 
ter's theses. 

Due to unforeseen delays with Examiners, an 
absolute guarantee cannot be given that all proce- 
dures will be complete in time for Convocation, even 
where the deadlines are met. Every effort will be 
made, however, and incidents of this kind of delay 
are rare. 


Procedures After Deposition 


After a doctoral thesis has been handed in, it is sub- 
mitted to the Examiners. The final oral examination 
is not held until after the Examiners have reported 
favourably, usually about four weeks after deposi- 
tion. After all the requirements have been met, and if 
the next convocation is some time away, the Dean 
will issue (on request) a certificate stating that the 
candidate will be recommended to Faculty Council 
for the award of the degree at the next convocation. 

Guidelines for the disposition of Examiners’ 
reports and the organisation and conduct of 
Oral Examinations may be obtained from the 
Thesis Office. At any stage during the procedures, 
candidates have-the right of appeal to the Dean or 
Associate Dean. 

The procedures are similar but simpler for the 
master's thesis and there is no final Oral Examina- 
tion. 


Registration and Fees 


A thesis can only be submitted by a candidate, i.e., 
a student registered for the degree in question. In 
order to remain a candidate, a student must remain 
registered. If all requirements are met, including 
deposition of the thesis by the registration date in 
September, then no fee will be charged. Otherwise 
either a $40.00 registration or the appropriate tuition 
fee will be assessed. Candidates should note also 
that a fee of $16.00 for graduation will be charged. 
(Full information onmfees is given above). 
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Notice of Deposition of Thesis 


Formal notice of the title of a thesis to be 
deposited must be filed in the Thesis Office by the 
Departmental Chairman, together with the Nomina- 
tion of Examiners, by 1 June (for Fall convocation) 
or by 1 February (for Spring convocation). No 
subsequent change of title, whether originated by 
the candidate or any other source, will be 
accepted unless the change is officially requested 
by the Department, at least one month before the 
thesis is deposited. The notice should be the 
result of consultation between the candidate, the 
thesis supervisor and the chairman. All three 
share the responsibility for the prompt completion 
of this important formality. 

The appointment of the Examiners, and commu- 
nication with them, is the duty and the privilege of 
the Dean. 


Originality and Historical 
Introduction 


a) The candidate should clearly indicate in the 
preface, or by a separate statement at the 
beginning or end of the thesis, what elements 
in the thesis he/she considers to be contrib- 
utions to original knowledge. This require- 
ment is mandatory for a doctoral thesis and 
is recommended in other cases. Theses 
should also contain an appropriate historical 
statement of previous relevant work or inves- 
tigation: ‘‘appropriate’’ does not necessarily 
mean long or exhaustive. 

b)The candidate is required to declare gener- 
ally in the preface, and specifically in the text, 
the extent to which assistance has been 
given by members of the staff, fellow-stu- 
dents, technicians, or others, in the collection 
of the material, the design and construction 
of apparatus, the performance of experi- 
ments, and the preparation of the thesis in 
general. This regulation does not apply to the 
normal supervision and advice given by the 
thesis supervisor. 


Typographical and Other 
Specifications 


Approved theses for higher degrees are later bound 
and placed in the Library and are made available to 
the National Library of Canada. Candidates for such 
degrees are therefore advised that the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research requires theses to 
be prepared in accordance with the following speci- 
fications. Theses not so prepared will not be 
accepted unless the Executive Committee of 
Council has given its agreement in advance. 
a) Three copies of a master’s thesis and seven 
copies of a doctoral thesis must be submit- 
ted: in each instance two of these will be 
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retained by the University. Copy 1 will be pre- 
served in the University Library. 

Departments desiring copies for other collections 
should arrange for these with the candidate. One 
copy of the master's thesis and five of a doctoral 
thesis will be returned to the candidate. 

b) The thesis may be typed with double, or one 
and one-half spacing, with lines about 6 1/2 
inches wide, or in two single spaced parallel 
columns. Offset or xerographic reproduction 
of all copies is permissible, but copies 1 and 
2 especially must be of high quality. Coated 
paper will not be accepted. 

Diagrams should be drawn with India ink on rag 
paper or reproduced by photographic, offset or 
xerographic processes, Diagrams, numerical or 
summary tables, and parts of the Table of Contents, 
may appear on left-hand pages (on the back of 
other material) where this aids in the layout and the 
general readability of the text. In such cases it may 
be desirable not to number these left-hand pages, 
but to identify them as opposite stated page num- 
ber. 

c) The left-hand margin must have a uniform 
width of not less than 1 1/2 inches; this rule 
also applies to diagrams, etc. The right-hand 
margin need not be aligned but it should be 
well-defined at approximately a half-inch 
width. Drawings, maps, plates, etc., if larger 
than the prescribed page, may be folded so 
that the flap is not larger than 7 x 11 inches. 
Larger drawings maps, etc., must be folded 
down to not more than 7 x 10 inches, so that 
they may be placed pockets in the binding 

d) Footnotes may be placed either at the bottom 
of each page or collected at the end of each 
chapter. 

e) The pages constituting each copy of the the- 
sis should be assembled in approved bind- 
ers. The pages should be perforated near the 
left-hand edge with punch holes approxi- 
mately 8 1/2 inches between centres, and 
should then be assembled and firmly bound, 
by means of the holes between stiff covers 
for protection. The 8 1/2" x 11” “Acco- 

press’’ binders sold at the University Book- 
store are recommended. Spring binders will 
not be accepted. On the outside of each 
binder must be written clearly the name of 
the candidate, full title of thesis, department, 
degree sought, date and copy number. The 
candidate should also affix to the spine of 
each copy a label showing clearly his/her 
surname and the degree for which he/she is 
a candidate, together with the copy number. 

f) The thesis must be free from typographical 
and other errors. If copies are deficient in the 
above respects they will be returned for cor- 
rection. If these corrections are very numer- 
ous the granting of the degree may be 
delayed on this account. 

g) Every thesis should have an adequate table 

of contents and thorough bibliography of the 


subject. Immediately following the title page, 
there should be an Abstract giving a sum- 
mary of the thesis, not exceeding 150 words. 
The rules above regarding format margins, 
etc., should be observed with regard to the 
abstract. Every copy of the thesis must have 
an English and French abstract. When the 
language of the thesis is neither English nor 
French, an English version is required as well 
asa version in that language and a French 
version is invited. It is understood that the 
thesis supervisor has approved the text of 
the abstract. 

h)The student has the option*, subject to the 
approval of the Department, of producing the 
thesis in the form of an original paper, or 
papers, suitable for submission to learned 
journals for publication. In this case the the- 
sis must still conform to the requirements 
previously mentioned in the paragraph on 
“Typographical and other Specifications” 
and in the paragraph concerning ‘“‘Supple- 
mentary Documents’. In such a case, a full 
introduction and other material (e.g. experi- 
mental data or details of equipment and 
experimental design) may need to be pro- 
vided in addition.If more than one manuscript 
is included, connecting text and joint sum- 
mary-conclusions are required. A mere col- 
lection of manuscripts is not acceptable; nor 
can reprints of published papers be 
accepted. The present regulations on ‘‘Sup- 
plementary Documents'’ should be cited in 
the introduction. 

Candidates are warned that the preparation of the 
typescript always takes longer than is expected and 
that sufficient time for checking the typescript care- 
fully for errors before the thesis is deposited must 
be allowed. 

The use of the metric system for Master's and 
Ph.D. theses is strongly recommended. Where such 
units are not presently in common usage, the first 
time a unit is used, the metric equivalent should be 
Stated in a footnote. 

lt is a Faculty objective that the use of the metric 
system in theses be mandatory by the academic 
year 1979-80. 

*This option is extended to 1977. 


Supplementary Documents 


At the time of deposition of the thesis, the following 
additional documents must accompany the thesis. 
a) Two waiver forms for the University Library; 
one for the National Library. (Obtainable from 
the Thesis Office). 
b)On separate sheets of paper, a short title of 
the thesis, of less than 56 characters includ- 
ing spaces, which will appear along the 
spine of bound copies. (This only applies if 
the thesis title is longer than 56 characters). 


c) Two additional copies of each Abstract, as 
described under ‘Typographical and other 
Specifications”. These copies should show 
the title of the thesis, the name of the author, 
the name of the department and of the 
degree sought. 

d)Two copies of A List of Descriptors (Key 
Words). The forms, with instructions for the 
selection of Descriptors obtainable from the 
Thesis Office. 

e)For doctoral theses, the form required by 
Dissertation Abstracts (obtainable from the 
Thesis Office) together with another copy of 
the Abstract and of the title page of the the- 
sis. 

Unless there is a specific arrangement to the con- 
trary previously approved by the Dean, copies of 
accepted theses are deposited in the University 
Library and a microfilm of the original is placed in 
the National Library at Ottawa. These Libraries are 
authorized to make the thesis available for consulta- 
tion or to distribute microfilm or other copies. The 
waiver forms are to provide for this arrangement. 
Unless these documents accompany the thesis, it 
will not be accepted. 

Abstracts are bound into volumes which are filed for 


reference in the University Library and in the Thesis _ 


Office. 


Resubmission 


If a thesis is failed it cannot be submitted again in 
revised form without the permission of Faculty 
Council. A fee of $75.00 is required for the resub- 
mission of a Master’s thesis and $100.00 for a Doc- 
toral thesis. These fees partially cover the cost to the 
University of having the thesis re-examined. More 
details about resubmission procedures are con- 
tained in the Guidelines for the disposition of Exam- 
iner's Reports. 


3 LIBRARIES 


All resident graduate students have access to the 
McGill University Library system. This comprises 
twenty-two libraries, grouped by subject into five 
administrative Area Libraries, with an overall collec- 
tion of approximately two million volumes. 

The main collection of the Humanities-Social Sci- 
ences Area is housed in the McLennan Library, 
which also has the McGill Union Catalogue of the 
holdings of all the system libraries, a large govern- 
ment documents collection and the rare books 
department. Other associated libraries of this Area 
are the Blackader/Lauterman Library of Architec- 
ture and Fine Arts, the Education Library (including 
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the Curriculum Lab and Physical Education collec- 
tion), the Howard Ross Library of Management, and 
the Islamic Studies, Library Science, Music, Reli- 
gious Studies and Social Work Libraries. 

Constituting the Life Sciences Area are the Black- 
er/Wood Library of Zoology and Ornithology, the 
Botany/Genetics, Dentistry, Macdonald College 
(agricultural sciences), Medical and Nursing Librar- 
ies and the Osler Library of the History of Medicine. 

The Engineering, Physical Sciences and Mathe- 
matics Libraries form the third Area, while the Law 
and Undergraduate Area Libraries bring the total to 
five. 

Most of the libraries produce detailed guides to 
their services and hours, etc. and an overview may 
be obtained from the Area Libraries Directory, avail- 
able on request either from one of the libraries or the 
Office of the Director on the main floor of McLennan 
Library. 

There are, in addition, a number of affiliated 
collections in various specialist departments, and 
students registered for Master's level and Ph.D. 
programs may also obtain borrowing privileges at 
other Quebec and Ontario university libraries on 
presentation of an introduction card available from 
the Director of Libraries. 


4 RESEARCH 
POLICY, PATENTS, 
FELLOWS, ASSOCIATES 


RESEARCH POLICY STATEMENT 
General 


Research in the University is relevant for the general 
benefit of man, as well as for a host of specific pur- 
poses. We are convinced that research flourishes 
only in a climate of liberty. Since the conditions for 
good research in our many disciplines are quite dif- 
ferent, we have eschewed detailed regulations or 
attempts to cover all eventualities with blanket rules. 
Instead, individual investigators must to a large 
extent assume direct responsibility for the intellec- 
tualand ethical quality of their work. 

The Vice-Principal (Research), acting on behalf of 
the Principal, has an overriding responsibility, but it 
is recognized that he is not in a position to examine 
applications, study progress reports, and monitor 
research activity, in sufficient detail to be able to 
detect any possible departure from acceptable 
standards in the work of our colleagues. Even if 
elaborate and expensive means could be found to 
enable administrative officers to exercise such 
detailed surveillance, it would be foolish to engage 
in such practice. In a community of responsible 
scholars, guidance is appropriate; censure may be 
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appropriate after the event; but the detailed investi- 
gation of colleagues’ intentions is not. 

Much research, sponsored through contracts or 
otherwise, has some orientation to a mission, with 
the consequence that the sponsor may have priority 
interests in the result and may wish to impose 
restrictions either on the use of the data or the 
results, or both. Some of the restrictions asked for 
may be reasonable, but some are not. 

lt is the purpose of this document to establish 
some guidelines for all in the University, staff. and 
students in the pursuit of their research. A particular 
purpose is to protect research workers against 
committing themselves to unreasonable restrictions 
and to other conditions which may run counter to 
our accepted notions of the integrity of university 
research. 

A serious social responsibility rests on the individ- 
ual members of the community who are best equip- 
ped through special knowledge to remain aware of 
the consequences of research activity, and the pos- 
sibility of malign application must be balanced by 
them against potential benefits. 


“Defence contracts” 


The University does not allow its professors, stu- 
dents or facilities to be engaged in secret military 
research sponsored by civilian or military agencies. 
There is but one exception to this restriction. We are 
prepared, in principle, to consider applications for 
the prosecution of research concerned with the 
defence of Canada and sponsored by Canadian 
agencies. If such a project is brought forward, and 
when the Vice-Principal (Research) is satisfied that 
it is Canadian and defensive in character, he will 
refer it to the Executive Committee, and if the Execu- 
tive Committee approves, the application will be 
allowed to stand. If the project is then initiated, the 
Vice-Principal and the Executive Committee will 
report its existence to Faculty Council, though 
restricted details will not be divulged at that time. 


Official secrecy based on consti- 
tutional or public policy grounds 


Certain kinds of research data in the custody of gov- 
ernments and other agencies are covered by 
restrictions to protect the privacy of individuals or 
business firms. These restrictions may make it nec- 
essary to limit the use or publication of data to com- 
ply with law or policy on confidential personal data. 
There may also be constitutional restrictions on the 
disclosure of findings, until they have been made 
public in the proper manner, through tabling in Par- 
liament for example. Similarly, research done for 
commissions or committees of inquiry may be pro- 
tected from premature disclosure. 

If the restriction is not such as to prevent the even- 
tual use of the material by students or staff research- 
ers for thesis use or publication, these restrictions 
are not unreasonable, though the question of the 
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time limits is subject to clearly defined university 


policy described below. If the research cannot be 
freely used by students, it is not, generally speaking, 
appropriate for thesis research. 

We will not accept unqualified secrecy rules; nor 
will we accept requests for delays in publication in 
excess of one year, though the Executive Commit- 
tee has the right to accede to requests to three 
years in exceptional cases. 


Commercial Contracts 


In some kinds of work, at least limited commercial 
security is necessary to protect commercial applica- 
tion by the sponsor. Since in many areas we should 
not turn down all involvements with commercial 
sponsors, careful distinctions become necessary. 
Those contracts in which all or a major portion of the 
activity is concerned with the application of availa- 
ble knowledge to the solution of a problem, fall 
under the guidelines of the next section (5). In those 
contracts which are predominantly concerned with 
fundamental research, we refuse contracts with 
unconditional secrecy clauses, but accept contracts 
where we obtain agreement regarding at least the 
following elements: 

(a) the interests of students involved, espe- 
cially with respect to the examination of 
their theses, must not be jeopardized; 

(b) the investigators’ rights to publish the non- 
commercial aspects of the work must not 
be restricted 

(c) where the commercial aspects of the work 
are intimately intertwined with the basic 
findings, only limited periods of delay in the 
right to publication can be accepted. 


Consulting 


Consulting may often be an academically worth- 
while pursuit, particularly in professional faculties. 
Society often requires assistance which only the 
university has the expertise to provide. The profes- 
sor should select his/her consulting work so that it 
enhances his/her research and teaching activities. 
The collection of information and perhaps some 
measure of control may be necessary by the profes- 
sors academic supervisor who should request 
information annually from the professor concerning 
the nature of his/her consulting work, the amount of 
time spent and money earned. 

There are several types of consulting, but for the 
purposes of research policy, only those types need 
be considered which involve the employment of stu- 
dents, the use of University facilities or are under- 
taken within a contract to which the University is 
party. When graduate students are used, graduate 
Faculty is involved. If the student is employed on 
routine work separate from his/her academic pro- 
gram, the amount of time spent and money earned 
is of concern. If the work is an integral part of 
his/her academic program, the student must be 
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given adequate freedom to pursue a worthwhile 
piece of research and, at the same time, the work 
performed must be a product of the student's own 
efforts and not those of his/her colleagues. The Uni- 
versity is opposed to students deriving their basic 
financial support from the private consulting con- 
tracts of faculty members. If University facilities are 
used, then the University should be apprised 
through the academic supervisor, and recom- 
pensed for the use of these facilities. 

The University endeavours to obtain, in contracts 
for consulting, freedom to publish the academically 
interesting aspects of the work within a definite time 
limitation which is usually two years. The University 
should only agree to assign patent rights arising 
specifically out of work done for the sponsor and 
then only when the sponsor undertakes to complete 
the application for the patent within, say, two years. 
Professors should also endeavour in their private 
consulting agreements to follow the same guide- 
lines. 


The delay of publication 


Occasions arise where delays to the publication of 
the results of research may be justified. Instances of 
this, and the procedures to be followed, have 
already been mentioned. In connection with theses 
submitted by graduate students, circulation of the 
thesis through the University library or the National 
Archives may be stopped at the student's request 
for a period up to one year, if a patent application is 
pending, or if the premature disclosure is otherwise 
likely to jeopardize subsequent research; in such 
cases, the Executive Committee of the Faculty 
reviews the request and, if it approves, subse- 
quently reports it to Faculty Council. 


Procedures to obtain research 
support 


When a member of the University staff wishes to ' 


undertake research involving the use of the 
University's facilities, or when the funds are to be 
used to support activities in which students or 
post-doctoral fellows are to be engaged as part of 
their educational experience, the University 
considers the activity to be part of its pattern of 
research and the following procedures apply: 

All applications ‘to external agencies for support 
of University research must, in the first place, be 
submitted to the chairman of the applicant's 
department for endorsement. In some faculties, 
the Dean's signature is also to be solicited, in oth- 
ers not; applicants should inform themselves on 
this point. Applications are then to be routed to 
either the Research Grants Office or the Research 
Contracts Office for review and signature by the 
Vice-Principal (Research). 

lf an award is subsequently made, it will be 
made to the University to administer. An account 


will be opened by the Special Funds Accountant 
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for the investigator to draw upon. All such funds 
will be accounted for as part of the University's 
research income and will be reported by the Chief 
Accountant in the normal way. 

(The above is an abbreviation of ‘Elements of a 
Research Policy for McGill University’. Copies of 
the complete document are available in the Facul- 
ty's Research Grants and Research Contracts 
Offices.) 


GUIDELINES FOR NON-MEDICAL 
RESEARCH WITH HUMAN 
SUBJECTS 


The University should insure that the welfare of 
human subjects who participate in research carried 
out by professors, students, and staff be safe- 
guarded. This responsibility is complemented by 
our obligation to respect the law as it applies to pri- 
vacy and human rights. Award-granting agencies 
require that the University protect subjects partici- 
pating in funded research; ethical and possibly legal 
considerations require that we supervise all other 
research in this area as well. 

Professional associations and learned societies 
have established ethical principles for research with 
human subjects. These standards specify the rights 
and the treatment which research subjects may 
expect. They deal with topics like privacy, the confi- 
dentiality of research information, the right of sub- 
jects to information about experimental procedures, 
the use of control groups, respect for subjects’ psy- 
chological well-being, and respect for social stabil- 
ity. 

The conscience of each investigator in applying 
these principles is the single most important 
protection for the welfare of human subjects. But 
the university, which also has a responsibility for 
their welfare, must assure that each investigator’s 
ethical decisions have been confirmed or modified 
by the informed and dispassionate advice of 
peers who are not directly involved in the 
research. 

The following committees and tasks are proposed 
as the means of exercising the University's respon- 
sibility. Since the Faculty of Medicine has already 
established a comprehensive research review 
procedure, this proposal is limited to the review of 
non-medical research. 


a) Graduate Faculty Committee 
on Ethical Principles 


A committee consisting of a chairman and four 

members chosen to represent, as widely as possi- 

ble, the community involved in biosocial research. 

The purposes of this committee are: 

i. to assert the University’s concern with adher- 
ence to ethical standards in the conduct of all 
research; 


ii. to receive recommendations from the local 
committees on their decisions on particular 
research projects; 

iii. to review current and previous practice and 
recommend changes; 

iv. to arbitrate, when requested by local commit- 
tees, when a decision cannot be made about a 
particular research. 


b)Faculty and Departmental 
Committees on Ethical 
Principles 


These are ad hoc local committees convened for 
specific research projects by the department chair- 
man, or, where the Faculty is recognized as an aca- 
demic unit (as for example in Education), by the 
Dean. While it is the researcher's responsibility to 
request the formation of a review committee, it is the 
chairman's or dean's right to establish a committee 
on his/her own initiative, to review research in 
his/her jurisdiction. Each committee should consist 
of five people, at least one of whom should come 
from outside the department or faculty concerned. 
The chairman is the departmental chairman, or, 
where appropriate, the dean, or their nominees. 
Each committee will: 

is acquaint itself with the details of the proposed 
research; 

ii, | ensure that the research conforms to accepta- 
ble ethical standards; 

iii. issue a certificate to the effect that the pro- 
posed research has been evaluated and con- 
forms to acceptable ethical standards; 

iv. submit to the Graduate Faculty Committee on 
Ethical Principles a copy of the certificate of 
approval, referred to in ili above; 

v. in case of difficulty, seek the advice of the 
Graduate Faculty Committee on Ethical Princi- 
ples. 


PATENTS 
University Patent Policy 


Principles and Objectives 


The University recognizes as a fundamental princi- 
ple that it should maintain complete freedom of 
research and the unrestricted dissemination of 
information. Research done solely in anticipation of 
profit is incompatible with the aims of the University. 
Nevertheless, it is recognized that in the course of 
its research activities, ideas or processes may be 
developed on which, in the public interest, patents 
should be sought. The University and the inventor 
have a responsibility to promote the effective devel- 
opment and utilization of such discoveries, and to 
insure that they will not be restricted in their use in a 
way which is detrimental to the public interest. 

It is also recognized that the effective develop- 
ment of patents based on their research activities 
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ave occasionally provided Universities with reve- 


which have made possible the encouragement 


of further research both in the field in which the pat- 
ent was developed and the University as a whole. 


Rights of the University, the Inventor, and 
_ Supporting Agencies 


The University affirms its interest in all patenta- 
ble discoveries or inventions of members of its 
academic, technical or administrative staff, or 
by students registered in its Faculties, or by 
other personnel engaged in its teaching or 
investigative programs, which are made in the 
course of the performance of their duties within 
or without the University, or which are made 
possible by a measure of University support. 
The University affirms that it will provide recog- 
nition to inventors through a share in the pro- 
ceeds from their inventions in the following 
ways: 

The inventor and his/her academic associates 
will profit indirectly, through the allotment by 
the University of at least a portion of its income 
from the invention to their research programs. 
A modest fraction of the profit should be given 
to the inventor himself/herself, in order to 
encourage him/her to bring his/her invention 
to the patentable stage and to patent it under 
the auspices of the University, and to provide 
him/her with a measure of direct reward that 
does not depend upon his/her continuing 
employment at the University. 

The desires of the inventor with respect to the 
use of any surplus of revenues derived from 
his/her patents will be considered. 

The University affirms the principle that reve- 
nues from patentable inventions should nor- 
mally be devoted to the further support of 
research. 

Under the terms of certain contracts and 
agreements undertaken by the University on 
behalf of members of the University with vari- 
ous agencies of government or other support- 
ing bodies, the University and the grantee may 
be required to assign patent rights to the grant- 
ing or contracting agency. The University rec- 
ognizes the equity of outside sponsors of 
research with respect to patentable discover- 
ies made under such grants, and retains the 
right to enter into such agreements when they 
do not conflict with its basic objectives. 
Notwithstanding the above, the University does 
not consider that it has an interest in the exploi- 
tation of the work of members of the University 
undertaken in their capacity as consultants to 
Outside bodies, nor in cases in which the 
invention results from the demonstrably private 
research of the University member. 

The University affirms that nothing in this policy 
statement has reference to revenue derived 
from royalties from copyrights on work which 
has been published. 
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(7) Acceptance of this policy is a condition of 


(8) 


employment by the University, and of registra- 
tion as a student, and of being accepted in any 
capacity in any University controlled laboratory 
or program, and it is understood that no mem- 
ber of the University will enter into any patent 
negotiations without informing the University 
by writing to the Dean of Graduate Studies and 
Research that he/she is doing so. 

Procedures for implementing this Policy are 
deposited with the Secretary of the Board of 
Governors and the Dean of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research, from whom 
copies may be obtained. Representations 
relating to this Policy and its implementation 
should be made to the Dean for the considera- 
tion of the University Patents Committee. 


University Patent Procedures 


a) 


The evaluation and development of inventions 
and discoveries involves time, expense and 
specialized knowledge which the University 
cannot normally provide. It will therefore enter 
into non-exclusive agreements with outside 
bodies which provide these services, when the 
aims of these bodies are consistent with the 
University’s objectives. In particular, such 
agreements will be negotiated with non-profit 
organizations specialized in this field such as 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited in 
Ottawa, and the Research Corporation in New 
York City. 

A Patents Committee exists to implement the 
University's Patent Policy, as set out in the 
Statutes, to advise personnel on procedure for 
dealing with patent matters, and to act as the 
University’s agent in dealing with those bodies 
with which it has contracted for the exploitation 
of patents. The Committee consists of a chair- 
man appointed by the Principal from the aca- 
demic staff of the University, the Dean of the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research or 
someone delegated by him to represent that 
Faculty, a member designated by the Board of 
Governors, and one other faculty member 
selected by the Executive Committee of the 
Graduate Faculty. The member designated by 
the Board of Governors is a member ex officio 
and the University Research Grants Officer 
acts as non-voting Secretary to the Committee. 
The inventor or a representative chosen by 
him/her and the Dean of his/her Faculty, are 
also non-voting members of the Committee 
when it is considering a particular invention. 
The University member shall notify the Dean of 
the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
and through him the Patents Committee of any 
inventions or discoveries made by him/her in 
the course of his/her university duties which 
seem to him/her to be of a patentable nature. 
He/she shall, when required, submit to the 
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Patents Committee all information needed for 
the evaluation of the discovery and the appli- 
cation for patent rights, and give the University 
permission to disclose that information, under 
such safeguards as the Patents Committee 
may determine, to other qualified and inter- 
ested persons. 

The Patents Committee shall decide whether 
or not to submit any given invention or discov- 
eries to one of the agencies representing the 
patent interests of the University. If no action is 
taken on the part of the University within a 
period of six months, or such lesser period as 
the inventor may show is necessary to protect 
his/her rights, full title to the invention and to 
any revenue which may be subsequently 
derived from it will revert to the inventor who 
may proceed on his/her own account if 
he/she so desires. 

In those cases in which the agency (such as 
Canadian Patents Development Limited or 
Research Corporation) to which the University, 
on the recommendation of its Patents Commit- 
tee, has submitted an invention for develop- 
ment, decides that it does not wish to proceed 
with a patent application, the Committee may 
in consultation with the inventor, consult other 
technical experts for advice, to decide whether 
to recommend that the University undertake 
the patent application on its own initiative. 

A faculty member, student or other person to 
whom these procedures may apply, shall have 
the right to appeal to the Principal decisions of 
the Patents Committee which he/she consid- 
ers unjust. In the instance where the matter at 
issue is whether the University has interest in 
the invention, the faculty member, student or 
other person shall accept the findings of an 
arbitrator acceptable to, and appointed by him- 
self/herself and the university, the cost of such 
arbitration being shared equally by the two 
parties to the arbitration. In the event that the 
University and the inventor fail to agree upon 
an arbitrator, within thirty days of a formal invi- 
tation to do so, either party may request the 
appointment of an arbitrator from the President 
of the Montreal Board of Trade who shall 
appoint the arbitrator forthwith. 

The University’s agreements with the corpora- 
tions charged with developing its patents will 
follow the normal pattern of agreements made 
between these corporations and universities. 
The inventor or inventors shall normally 
receive 15% of the gross proceeds of the 
invention; the remainder, will be divided 
between the University and the Corporations in 
accordance with the terms of the agreements. 
In the case in which there is more than one 
inventor, the distribution of the inventors’ share 
shall be made on the recommendation of the 
co-inventors or, in the absence of such a rec- 
ommendation, by the Patents Committee. The 
University’s share shall normally be devoted to 


rn 


the support of research, special recognition — 


being given to the laboratory, department or 


faculty in which the discovery was made. In — 


general, at least one-half of the University's 
share shall be so allocated, provided that such 
a distribution is consistent with general Univer- 
sity budgetary policies. The proportion may, 
however, vary with the magnitude of the bene- 
fit derived from the patent. 

h) If an invention that appears to be patentable is 
made by a student registered in the University 
and using University facilities, he/she shall in 
consultation with his/her Director or the Chair- 
man of his/her department submit it to the Pat- 
ents Committee for consideration. His/her 
submission will then be dealt with in the same 
way as applications by staff members. 


POST-DOCTORAL FELLOWS 


Post-doctoral: fellows are junior Ph.D. graduates 
engaged by a member of the University’s academic 
staff to assist him/her in his/her research. Medical 
post-doctoral fellows possess the M.D. degree. 
Post-doctoral fellows may register with the Faculty 
through the Dean's Office (or in the case of medical 
post-doctoral fellows, through the Office of the Dean 
of Medicine) and receive thereby a university iden- 
tity card, library and other staff privileges. They 
become liable to the provisions of the Health Insur- 
ance Plan. 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


This title is intended to provide recognition and sta- 
tus on the University records for senior investigators 
who are neither candidates for a degree nor mem- 
bers of the regular teaching staff of McGill Univer- 
sity, but are attached temporarily to a department 
because their assistance is required in the interests 
of a current program of research. 

A Research Associate will normally hold the Ph.D. 
degree or an equivalent qualification. 

Any grant which a Research Associate may 
receive must be either from McGill University or 
from some other institution promoting the advance- 
ment of learning, and must be paid solely for the fur- 
therance of the research that he/she is pursuing 
and not for instruction or demonstration. A Research 
Associate may, however, with the permission of the 
Faculty, act as a director of research for graduate 
students associated with him/her. 


OFFICE OF INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 


The Office of Industrial Research, an organization 
supported by the Federal Government exists to pro- 
mote interactions and to negotiate research con- 
tracts between industry and the University. 


: 
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A- Fall term course 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


Macdonald Campus 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. 
Canada HOA 1CO0 


STAFF 


Professors — P.A. ANASTASSIADIS; B.E. BAKER; 
R.H. DOUGLAS 

Professors Emeritus — R.H. COMMON; W. ROWLES 

Associate Professors — M.A. FANOUS (Chairman); 
N.N. BARTHAKUR; G.O. HENNEBERRY; P.H 
SCHUEPP 

Assistant Professor — HJ. HUECKEL 

Associate Member — H.J.T. BEVERIDGE 


The Department has laboratory and library facilities 
for research leading to the degrees of Master of Sci- 
ence and Doctor of Philosphy in Agricultural Chem- 
istry. 

Current research projects are in the areas of 
biochemistry, food chemistry and environmental 
pollution; and in areas of physics related to the 
interactions of bio-organisms with the atmospheric 
environment 

The Department also offers courses for graduate 
students in Physics which may be taken by students 
in other departments 


REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for the M.Sc. 
Degree 


(1) Candidates are required to have the B.Sc 
(Agr.) degree with honours standing or an 
equivalent qualification. Students holding a 
B.Sc. degree may be accepted if they have 
appropriate undergraduate work in chemis- 
try with sufficient biology; otherwise a quali- 
fying year will be required 

(2) Candidates for the M.Sc. degree are 
required to take the examinations In two 
courses for higher degrees given in the 
Department. 

(3) Candidates may be required to take the 
examination-in one of the cognate courses 
listed below 
Either Statistical Methods II, 360-610A,B, 
or Isotopic Tracer Techniques, 338-602B, 
or Advanced Animal Biochemistry (Depart- 
ment of Animal Science 342-650D) or 
Reproductive Physiology (Department of 
Animal Science 342-4228) or Digital Com- 
puting (Mathematics 360-203A) 


Candidates are required to complete an 
acceptable research project and to submit 
an acceptable thesis on their research. 


s 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


Candidates will be judged principally by their ability 
in research. Course work will be arranged with other 
departments at Macdonald College to meet individ- 
ual needs. Special arrangements for course work 
may be made with the McGill Departments of Chem- 
istry, Biochemistry and Experimental Medicine. 
Candidates should normally be prepared to take the 
Comprehensive Preliminary Examination by the end 
of the first year in which they are candidates for the 
Ph.D. degree. Candidates are required to pass an 
examination in Technical French (354-300A,B). 
Candidates may be required to pass a similar exam- 
ination ina second language 


Requirements for the M.A. and 
Ph.D. Degrees (Physics) 


Accepted candidates for higher degrees in Physics 
are required to follow a program of study and 
research which is designed on an individual ad hoc 
basis, and approved by the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


332-651A FOOD ANALYSIS I. (2 lectures and one 
laboratory period). Proximate analysis. Chemical 
examination of sugars, starches, cereals, oil seeds, 
fat and fat products, fruits, dairy and meat products. 
Vitamins, food colours, flavours. Contaminants. 
Physiochemical methods used in food analysis. 
Professor Anastassiadis 


332-652B FOOD ANALYSIS Il. (2 lectures and one 
laboratory period). A specialized course on the prin- 
cipal analytical techniques used for analysis of car- 
bohydrate, lipid, protein and vitamin constituents of 
foods and feedstuffs, and for detection and determi- 
nation of chemical additives and contaminants. 
Professor Beveridge 


332-663B INDUSTRIAL UTILIZATION OF FARM 
PRODUCTS. (2 lectures, second term). The com- 
position and structure of food systems including 
meat, milk, wheat and vegetable oils; the chemistry 
involved in certain industrial processes that utilize 
these farm products 

Professors Baker and Anastassiadis 


332-664D GRADUATE SEMINAR. (1 hour). 
Professor Baker and Staff 


332-700D COMPREHENSIVE PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATION. (See Faculty Regulations). 
Staff 


338-602B ISOTOPIC TRACER TECHNIQUES. (2 
lectures and 1 four-hour laboratory, second term; 
Prerequisite: 338-303A or equivalent). An advanced 
practical course designed to introduce qualified stu- 
dents to laboratory equipment and techniques 
required for tracer experiments. The theory and use 


GRADUATE STUDIES -SECTION A 


of end-window and windowless G.M. counter, pro- 
portional counters, scintillation counters both solid 
and liquid types, and a Nier type mass spectrometer 
will be studied. 

Professor Barthakur 


360-510A,B STATISTICAL METHODS Il. (3 
hours lectures and 2 hours laboratory, Prerequi- 
site: 360-201A or equivalent). Multiple, curvilinear 
and stepwise regression, partial and multiple 
linear correlation; simple analysis of covariance; 
cross and nested classifications; analysis of 
variance of disproportionate data: split-plot 
techniques; orthogonal comparisons, transforma- 
tions. 

Professor Fanous 


360-612B MATHEMATICAL METHODS. (3 hours 
lectures: Prerequisite: 360-205B, Differential Equa- 
tions, or equivalent). Partial differential equations 
and boundary-value problems; Fourier analysis and 
series solutions; Laplace Transforms; numerical 
methods; special topics. 

Professors Schuepp and Kok 


360-613B TECHNIQUES OF STATISTICAL 
ANALYSIS. (3 hours lectures; Prerequisite: 360- 
610A or equivalent). Non-parametric methods; mul- 
tiple analysis of covariance, multivariate methods; 
sensitivity testing. 

Professor Fanous 


A2 DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


Macdonald Campus 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, PQ, 
Canada HOA 1CO 


STAFF 


Professor -R.S. BROUGHTON 

Associate Professors — E. McKYES; E.R. NORRIS 

Assistant Professors — R. KOK 

Research Associates — R. MURPHY; S. NEGI; V. 
RAGHAVAN 


The Department offers facilities for research 
work in the areas of water control, agricultural 
structures, plant and animal environment, engl- 
neering properties of agricultural products, 
agricultural waste management, agricultural 
machinery and food engineering leading to the 
degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

Candidates for M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees should 
indicate in some detail their fields of special interest 
when making application for admission. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Language Requirements 


Fluency in one of the official Canadian languages 
and a reading ability in the other is a requirement for 
an advanced degree. This requirement will be 
waived for non-Canadian students who can demon- 
strate a fluency in one of the official Canadian lan- 
guages and a reading ability in any other language 
in which there is significant literature in their field of 
research. The two offiéial languages in Canada are 
English and French. Suitable courses are available 
on both campuses 


Requirements for the M.Sc. 
Degree 


The program for candidates for the M.Sc. degree 
will be developed in consultation with the candi- 
date’s research director and will normally include a 
minimum of eight term courses plus a thesis submit- 
ted in accordance with the rules of the Faculty. 
Courses will be selected from those offered in the 
Agricultural Engineering Department and those in 
such other departments as Agronomy, Animal Sci- 
ence, Civil Engineering, Mathematics, Mechanical 
Engineering, Renewable Resources and Econom- 
ics. 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


(1) Candidates for the Ph.D. degree will nor- 
mally register for the M.Sc. degree in the 
first instance. In cases where the research 
work is proceeding very satisfactorily, or 
where the equivalent of the M.Sc. degree 
has been completed at another university, 
candidates may be permitted to proceed 
directly to the Ph.D. degree. 

(2) Courses of study selected for a Ph.D. pro- 
gram will depend on the existing academic 
qualifications of the candidate and on those 
needed for effective prosecution of 
research. Candidates are encouraged to 
undertake an additional course of study of 
their own choice in some field of the 
humanities, sciences or engineering not 
directly related to their research. The pro- 
gram will be established by consultation of 
the candidate with a committee that will 
include the research director and at least 
one other professor. Normally from six to 
twelve term courses will be required 
beyond the M.Sc. degree. 

(3) Students who take their B.Sc. and M.Sc. at 
McGill University may be required to spend 
one session in study at another university. 

(4) A comprehensive examination, Agricultural 
Engineering 336-701D, will be taken either 
late in the Ph.D. 2, or early in the Ph.D. 3 
registration year, to qualify to proceed to 
the completion of the Ph.D. degree. 


Ley 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


336-5048 INSTRUMENTATION AND CONTROL. 
(3 lectures and 2 hours laboratory, even numbered 
years). Prerequisite: Circuit analysis 336-312A. 
Principles and operation of instrument systems 
used in measurement and control in agricultural 
processes and research. 

Professor Norris 


336-5118 AGRICULTURAL AND EARTHMOV- 
ING POWER MACHINERY. (2 lectures and 2 hours 
laboratory, odd-numbered years). An advanced 
treatment of off-road vehicle design. Topics include 
performance characteristics, internal combustion 
engines, analysis of power transmission devices, 
distribution of stresses between wheeled or tracked 
vehicles and soil, mobility and pull efficiency, soil 
cutting, earthmoving, plowing, ripping and trans- 
port, wheel and track, steering geometries, vehicle 
morphology. 

Professor McKyes 


336-602A ENVIRONMENT CONTROL IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL STRUCTURES. (3 lectures, 2 hour 
laboratory). A study of the environmental effects of 
housing on stored crops and animals. The prod- 
uction, maintenance, and control of the environ- 
ment. The effects of the interior environment on 
structural components 


336-603D GRADUATE SEMINAR. (1 hour) 
Staff 


336-605B FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL MACHINES. (2 lectures, odd num- 
bered years). Theoretical analysis of unit operations 
to be performed by various tillage and harvesting 
machines. These analyses will consider the physical 
and biological properties of the materials affected 
by the machines. 

Professor Norris 


336-606A LAND DRAINAGE ENGINEERING. (3 
lectures, odd-numbered years). Land drainage in 
relation to soils and crops. Design of regional drain- 
age systems, stability of ditches, ice problems 
Design of subsurface drainage systems. Theories of 
flow into drain tubes. Hydraulics of wells. Drainage 
Of irrigated lands. Water table control 

Professor Broughton 


» 336-607B ENGINEERING ASPECTS OF PLANT 
ENVIRONMENT. (3 lectures, even-numbered 
years). The energy budget of the earth's surface. 
Laminar and turbulent flow in the air layer near 
plant-covered ground. Evaporation and transpira- 
tion. Artificial protection against advection and radi- 
ation frosts. The use of artificial means to improve 
the environment of plants. Control of environment in 
plant growth structures 


336-608A,B SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL ENGINEERING. (2 conferences, either 
term). Laboratory, field and library studies and 
reports on special problems related to Agricultural 


ANIMAL SCIENCE 


Engineering that are not covered in the regular 
course work. 
Professor Norris and Staff 


336-609A HYDROLOGY. (2 lectures, even-num- 
bered years). A fundamental course in Hydrology. 
Topics covered include: the inter-relationships 
between precipitation, interception, _ infiltration, 
evapo-transpiration, and surface runoff; analysis of 
precipitation and streamflow data; use of hydro- 
graphs; hydraulics of groundwater and wells; use 
and replenishment of groundwater; evaporation and 
transpiration; irrigation water requirements. 
Professor Broughton 


336-610D TECHNOLOGY OF FERMENTED 
FOOD PRODUCTION. (3 lectures, offered in alter- 
nate years, given in 1978-79). Engineering aspects 
such as heat generation and transfer, fermentation 
vessel design, scale up and control instrumentation 
are considered as well as specific processes. 
Microbiological topics include artificial mutant 
induction, laboratory culture maintenance and 
phage contamination and control. 

Professors Kok and Idziak 


336-701D COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION IN 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 
Staff 


A3 DEPARTMENT OF 
ANIMAL SCIENCE 


Macdonald Campus 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. 
Canada HOA 1CO 


STAFF 


Professors — E. DONEFER (Nutrition); F.A. FARMER 
(Nutrition); J.E. MOXLEY (Animal Genetics); S. 
TOUCHBURN (Chairman) (Nutrition) 

Associate Professors — R.B. BUCKLAND (Animal 
Genetics and Physiology); B.W. KENNEDY (Ani- 
mal Genetics); P.C. LAGUE (Physiology) 

Assistant Professors — T. HARTSOCK (Nutrition); 
H.J. HUECKEL (Nutrition); P.A. MARTIN (Physiol- 
ogy) 

Lecturer —H. GARINO (Nutrition) 

Auxiliary Professor — L. LATRILLE (Nutrition) 


The department provides laboratory and library 
facilities for research work leading to the degrees of 
Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in each 
of the following diciplines: 


Animal Genetics 
Animal Physiology 
Nutrition 


A 
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GRADUATE STUDIES-SECTION A 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADVANCED 
DEGREES 


Candidates are required to have either a Bachelor's 
degree in Agriculture or a B.Sc. degree with spe- 
cialization in biology, biochemistry or food science 
with honours standing or its equivalent. 


Undergraduate Courses 


A candidate will be required to complete undergrad- 
uate courses in Animal Science or in the basic sci- 
ences when his background in his elected discipline 
is inadequate. 


342-301B PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL BREEDING. 
342-311B ANIMAL PATHOLOGY. 

342-323A MAMMALIAN PHYSIOLOGY. 
342-422B REPRODUCTIVE PHYSIOLOGY. 
342-330A FUNDAMENTALS OF NUTRITION. 


342-331B FUNDAMENTALS OF HUMAN NUTRI- 
TION. 


342-332B APPLIED ANIMAL NUTRITION. 


342-424B METABOLIC ENDOCRINOLOGY AND 
GASTROINTESTINAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


342-432A ADVANCED ANIMAL NUTRITION. 


Candidates may be required to take one or more of 
the following courses on the Montreal campus 


516-602A ADVANCED ENDOCRINOLOGY - 
STEROID HORMONES. 


516-603B ADVANCED ENDOCRINOLOGY - 
NITROGEN CONTAINING HOROMONES. 


Course Requirements by 
Department 


In addition to the departmental courses indicated 
below, all candidates will be required to complete 
any cognate courses prescribed by their director of 
research. The completion of an acceptable thesis 
based upon the candidate's own research will be 
required. 


Animal Genetics 


(a) M.Sc. PROGRAM - At least two of the fol- 
lowing courses (342-603A, 342-604A, 
342-605B, 342-606B,) plus 342-690D and 
at least 3 additional one-semester equiva- 
lent courses seleeted in consultation with 
director of research. 

(b) Ph.D. PROGRAM - At least three of the fol- 
owing courses (342-603A, 342-604A, 
8342-605B, 342-606B, 342-722D) or their 
equivalent, plus 342-690D and 342-701D 
and at least 3 additional one-semester 
equivalent courses selected in consultation 
with director of research. 


Animal Physiology 


(a) M.Sc. PROGRAM - Courses 342-621D, 
342-650D and 342-690D plus atleast one 
additional course selected in consultation 
with director of research. 

(b) Ph.D. PROGRAM - 342-621D, 342-650D 
or their equivalents and 342-€90D and 
342-701D and at least two additional 
courses selected in consultation with direc- 
tor of research 


Nutrition 


(a) PROGRAM — Courses 342-631D, 342- 
632D, 342-650D, 342-690D and at least 
one additional course selected ir consulta- 
tion with research director 

(b) Ph.D. PROGRAM — Required courses for 
M.Sc. program or their equivalen’ plus 342- 
690D, 342-701D and at least two additional 
courses selected in consultetion with 
research director. 


Graduate Courses 


342-603A PHYSIOLOGICAL GENETICS OF 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS. (2 lectures). A sonsidera- 
tion of biochemical and physiological variation in 
domestic animals as related to productive traits. 
Professor Buckland 


342-604A POPULATION GENETICS. (2 lectures). 
A consideration of the problems involved in the 
improvement of animals and the application of 
genetics in their solution. 

Professor Moxley 


342-605B ESTIMATION OF GENETIC PARAME- 
TERS (2 lectures). General methods for the estima- 
tion of components of variance and co-variance are 
considered, with specific emphasis given to their 
application to heritability, repeatability and genetic 
correlation estimation. 

Professor Kennedy 


342-606B SELECTION INDEX AND ANIMAL 
IMPROVEMENT (2 lectures). Selection index 
principles and their application to livestock 
improvement are considered, with emphasis on 
the estimation of genetic breeding values for 
single and multi-trait selection 

Professor Kennedy 


342-607A LINEAR MODELS IN AGRICULTURAL 


RESEARCH. (3 lectures). The theory and applica- 
tion of linear models to agricultural research is con- 
sidered. Special emphasis is given to the analysis of 
experimental and survey data with unequal sub- 
class numbers. 

Professor Kennedy 


342-621D ADVANCED PHYSIOLOGY OF ANI- 
MALS. (2 lectures, 1 laboratory). Studies on the 
organization and function of animal systems, from 
the viewpoint of cellular and mammalian physiology- 
An experimental approach is used to investigate 


f 


it 


I 


major areas of physiology such as nervous integra- 
tion, circulation of body fluids, muscle contraction, 


intermediary metabolism, temperature regulation, 
and hormoral co-ordination. 
Physiology Staff 


342-631D EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUES IN 
NUTRITION. (1 lecture, 1 laboratory). A series of 
lectures and laboratories of nutritional experimenta- 
tion and surveys. Emphasis will be placed on the 
design andconduct of nutrition studies, selection of 
experimental animals, chemical and _ biological 
assays, Stétistical analysis, interpretation of data 
and preparation of technical reports. 

Nutrition Staff 


342-632D ADVANCED NUTRITION. (2 lectures) 
A series oflectures and discussions on subjects of 
current inte’est in nutrition, with special reference to 
energy, amino acids, vitamins and minerals, their 
quantitative requirements and metabolic interrela- 
tionships. 

Nutrition Staff 


342-6500 ADVANCED ANIMAL BIOCHEM- 
ISTRY. (2 lectures). Enzymology and biological 
oxidation; ntermediary metabolism: of carbohyd- 
rates, lipids, proteins and other compounds of 
nitrogen; eidocrinological aspects of metabolism; 
metabolic toles of inorganic ions, vitamins and 
growth facors 

Professors Touchburn and Hueckel 


342-691D SPECIAL PROJECTS IN ANIMAL SCI- 
ENCE. For students who undertake a research or 
library project not offered in other courses 

Staff 


342-695D, -696D, 697D and 698D SEMINAR (1 
hour) 
ProfessorKennedy 


342-7010 DOCTORAL COMPREHENSIVE 
EXAMINATIONS. (See Faculty Regulations) 


342-730D COLLOQUIUM IN NUTRITION. (1 lec- 
ture; Prerequisite: Animal Science 342-632D). The 
student willprepare two scholarly, well-documented 
written reports on recent developments in nutrition 
other than hose of the thesis or seminars. They will 
form the basis of oral presentations to the staff and 
graduate sudents in nutrition 

Nutrition Staff 


342-731D ADVANCED RUMINANT NUTRITION. 
(2 lectures; Prerequisites: Animal Science 342- 
424B and 342-650D or equivalent). A series of dis- 
cussions cn the organization and function of the 
ruminant dgestive system, methods of study and 
factors whch influence digestion and utilization of 
feeds. 

Professors Donefer and Latrille 


ENTOMOLOGY 


A4 DEPARTMENT OF 
BIOLOGY 


Stewart Biology Building 
1205 McGregor St. 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Canada H3A 1B1 


Course Given at Macdonald 
College 


177-675B STATISTICAL METHODS IN GENET- 
ICS. Discussions. of methods of analysing genetic 
changes in plant and animal populations. Dialled 
cross techniques are examined in some detail, but 
the choice of topics is by no means rigid. The 
course is open to graduate students from both Mac- 
donald College and the Biology Department, McGill. 
Professor Tyson and Dr. Fieldes 


A5 DEPARTMENT OF 
ENTOMOLOGY AND 
LYMAN ENTOMOLOGICAL 
MUSEUM AND 

RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Macdonald Campus 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. 
Canada HOA 1C0 


STAFF 


Professors — E.M. DuPORTE (Emeritus); D.K. McE. 
Kevan (Director, Lyman Entomological Museum 
and Research Laboratory); J.E. McFARLANE; 
R.K. STEWART (Chairman); V.R. VICKERY (Cura- 
tor, Lyman Entomological Museum and Research 
Laboratory) 

Associate Professor —W.N. YULE 

Assistant Professors — F.E.A. ALIKHAN; S.B. HILL 

Associate Members of Department — Professors E. 
MEEROVITCH (Institute of Parasitology) and J.R. 
BIDER (Wildlife Biology) 

Guest Lecturers — H.F. HOWDEN; E.J. LeROUX: 
E.E.-LINDQUIST; J.F. McALPINE and R.R.M. 
MASON | (Biosystematics Research _ Institute, 
Ottawa) 


A liberal interpretation is put on the term Entomol- 
ogy. Excellent laboratory and library facilities are 
available for the courses listed below and for 
research. 

By an informal arrangement, part of a student's 
research may be done at the Biosystematics 
Research Institute, including the National Insect Col- 
lection, Ottawa, within reasonable distance of the 
Department. Students may be recommended to 
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GRADUATE STUDIES —SECTION A 


take undergraduate courses or courses offered by 
other departments of the University, either as part of 
their major work or as cognate subjects. All mem- 


"bers of the graduate school are expected to take an 


active part in all departmental seminars and to 
address at least one seminar meeting per year. For 
those with credit in 350-695D, this may take the 
form of a Research Report. 

The Lyman Entomological Museum and Research 
Laboratory, although integrated with it, is not admin- 
istratively a part of the Department of Entomology. 
but it is academically staffed by, and all its students 
are registered in, that department. It provides excel- 
lent facilities for students of taxonomy. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for the M.Sc. 
Degree 


Candidates for admission must have had (1) satis- 
factory previous training in mathematics, physical 
sciences and biology; and (2) have achieved a high 
academic standing in a Bachelor's degree in Zool- 
ogy or Entomology. For students who satisfy these 
conditions the minimum period of study is two 
years. Students whose equivalent courses are defi- 
cient in Entomology may be required to take 
advanced undergraduate courses sufficient to 
ensure a good general knowledge of Entomology. 

In addition to presenting a thesis the student shall 
take such courses and write such examinations as 
are deemed necessary by the Chairman of the 
Department in consultation with the candidate's 
research director. Normally this amounts to a mini- 
mum of two full graduate courses (or their equiva- 
lent) in addition to 350-695D 

The candidate will normally be expected to spend 
at least one summer session in full-time research on 
the Macdonald Campus or, under suitable direction, 
at some other approved institution. Preliminary stud- 
ies may begin before the opening of the academic 
year. 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


Students who have obtained a high standing in 
the M.Sc. degree in Entomology or its equivalent 
(including the M.Sc. degree in Zoology, with a 
sound entomological background), may proceed 
to the Ph.D. degree in two additional years. Under 
certain circumstances students holding a Bache- 
lor's degree of high standing may change their 
registration from the M.Sc. degree to the Ph.D. 
degree with the consent of the Chairman of the 
Department and the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research. However, before these students 
are allowed to enter third year, they must pass an 
examination to determine their fitness to proceed. 
This will normally take the form of the 
comprehensive examination (350-701D) taken by 
all Ph.D. candidates before proceeding to a 
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second year of residence on the Macdonald 


Campus. Three years of residence are required of 


such students. 

In addition to presenting a thesis the candidate 
may be required to take such courses and pass 
such examinations as are decided upon in consul- 
tation with the Chairman of the Department and 
the director of his research. Normally no course 
work (other than a Seminar) will be required dur- 
ing the final year and not usually more than one 
full course (or its equivalent) during the preceding 
year for candidates already possessing an M.Sc. 
degree from McGill University or its equivalent. 
Candidates may, however, be advised or required 
to attend courses bearing on their research work, 
or to make up deficiencies, at any time during their 
period of resident study 

Participation in seminars will be taken into con- 
sideration in the final assessment of the candidate. 
Language requirements are in accordance with 
Faculty regulations. Two languages, other than 
English, will normally be required (selected from 
French 125-790D, German 129-790D and Russian 
141-790D). 

Ph.D. candidates may be permitted to spend 
one of their years of full-time study at an approved 
university or research institution other than McGill 
University, provided that they spend at least two 
academic sessions in residence at McGill Univer- 
sity. The candidate may be required to spend the 
equivalent of two summer sessions In fulltime 
research on the Macdonald Campus or, under 
suitable direction, at some other approved institu- 
tion. Preliminary studies may begin before the 
opening of the academic year. 

Candidates for M.Sc. or Ph.D. degrees should 
indicate in some detail their fields of special inter- 
est when making application for admission. Facili- 
ties are available for research in most branches of 
entomology and in related fields, but candidates 
with special problems should consult the Chairman 
of the Department in advance. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER 
DEGREES 


350-610D ADVANCED TAXONOMY AND zoo- 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Professors Kevan and Vickery 


350-625A GENERAL INSECT ECOLOGY. 
Professor Stewart 
(Normally taken in conjunction with 350-726B) 


350-631A SOIL FAUNA. 
Professors Hill and Kevan 
(Normally taken in conjunction with 350-632B) 


350-632B SOIL ECOLOGY. 
Professors Hill and Kevan 
(Normally taken in conjunction with 350-631A). 


350-635B AQUATIC ENTOMOLOGY. 
Professor Ali Khan 
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MICROBIOLOGY 
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-640D ADVANCED ECONOMIC ENTOMOL- 
OGY. 
Professor Yule 
350-660A,B EARLY HISTORY OF ENTOMOL- 


OGY. (Reading knowledge of German required). 
Professor Kevan 


350-695D SEMINAR AND RESEARCH REVIEW. 
(Two meetings weekly) 
Professor Hill and Staff 


350-701D Ph.D. COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINA- 
TION. 
Entomology Staff and Others 


350-715D ADVANCED INSECT MORPHOLOGY 
Professors Kevan, Ali-Khan and DuPorte 


350-720D ADVANCED INSECT PHYSIOLOGY. 
Professor McFarlane 


350-726B INSECT POPULATION DYNAMICS. 
Professor Stewart 
(normally taken in conjunction with 350-625A). 


350-750A,B VETERINARY AND MEDICAL 
ENTOMOLOGY. (Given only irregularly by special 
arrangement when demand sufficient) 

Professor Kevan, assisted by Professors Meer- 
ovitch and Ali Khan 


366-680A NEMATOLOGY. 
Professor Estey 


366-681B NEMATODE DISEASES OF PLANTS 
Professor Estey 


374-605D WILDLIFE ECOLOGY. 
Professor Bider 


391-640C APPLIED PARASITOLOGY. 
Professor Meerovitch 


A6 DEPARTMENT OF 
MICROBIOLOGY 


Macdonald Campus 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, PQ, 
Canada HOA 1CO 


STAFF 


Professors — A.C. BLACKWOOD; R. KNOWLES; 
R.A. MacLEOD (Chairman); 

Associate Professors — |.W, DeVOE; E.S. IDZIAK; 
J.M. INGRAM 

Associate Members — R. KOK (Agricultural Engi- 
neering); H.M. SCHULMAN (Lady Davis Institute) 
C.E. TANNER (Parasitology) 


Adequate laboratory and library facilities are availa- 
ble for courses leading to higher degrees, and for 
research. Candidates for the higher degree must 
meet the course requirements satisfactorily but are 


judged principally by their research ability. Normally 
in this Department the research problem will be on 
microbial physiology and bio-chemistry or on micro- 
biological aspects of soil, food or water. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for the M.Sc. 
Degree 


Candidates are required to have the B.Sc. degree in 
the Biological Sciences, preferably with a Major in 
Microbiology or its equivalent. Students with a B.Sc. 
degree in other disciplines or majors who lack suffi- 
cient training will be required to take either a qualify- 
ing year or undergraduate courses sufficient to 
ensure a good general knowledge of microbiology. 
Students with sufficient training and graduate level 
standing (B or higher) will be required to take part in 
Graduate Seminars as well as pass examinations in 
graduate courses selected in consultation with the 
Thesis Supervisor and the Department Chairman. 
The candidate must present a satisfactory thesis 
based on his own research 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


Candidates, normally, are required to have received 
an M.Sc. degree or its equivalent. The candidate 
must demonstrate a sound critical approach to and 
a capacity for research and must complete an origi- 
nal problem and present a satisfactory thesis based 
on his/her research. In addition, the candidate will 
be required to take examinations in courses given 
by this department or in cognate subjects given at 
Macdonald College or at the Montreal Campus and 
to take part in the Graduate Seminar in each year of 
residence. The candidate will be required to take an 
oral or written comprehensive examination (Course 
362-701D) no later than the end of the Ph.D. 2 year. 
An examination in languages other than English is 
not required 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


362-760D PHYSIOLOGY OF MICROORGAN- 
ISMS. (2 hours, offered in alternate years, next 
given in 1978-79). Selected topics on physiolog- 
ical mechanism associated with the life and 
growth of microbial cells; biosynthetic pathways 
and intermediary metabolism of carbohydrates, 
fats and proteins. Special emphasis is placed on 
the inter-regulation of these pathways. 

Professor Ingram 


362-761D SOIL MICROBIOLOGY. (2 hours 
offered in alternate years, next given in 1978-79). A 
consideration of recent advances in selected 
aspects of soil microbiology; autotrophs, nitrogen 
relationships, microfauna, soil-borne pathogens, 
antibiotics in soil, degradation of recalcitrant mole- 
cules, etc. 

Professor Knowles 


GRADUATE STUDIES — SECTION A 


362-762D MICROBIAL BIOCHEMISTRY. (2 hours 
offered in alterrate years, given in 1977-78). A topic 
course concerned principally with recent develop- 
ments in the study of metabolic regulation, electron 
transport, energy transducing systems, the bio- 
chemistry and biosynthesis of bacterial cell wall 
polymers and mechanisms of membrane transport. 
Professor MacLeod 


362-763D INVITATION LECTURES IN MICRO- 
BIOLOGY. (1 hour). Prominent scientists, actively 
engaged in research will be invited to present a 
series of lectures in the field of their research inter- 
est. The speakers and their topics will be chosen to 
complement the offerings of the permanent staff 


362-764A. READING AND CONFERENCE. (2 
hours, offered in alternate years, given in 1977-78) 
A course in wtich student presentations, taken from 
current literature, are concerned with various 
aspects of a central topic chosen for the term. Such 
presentations are designed to be informal and to 
generate student discussions The central topic will 
change from ‘erm to term depending on the Staff 
coordinator ard the students. 

Staff 


362-765B. READING AND CONFERENCE. (2 
hours, offered in alternate years, given in 1977-78). 
Description as for 362-764A). 

Staff 


362-766A. READING AND CONFERENCE. (2 
hours, offered in alternate years, next given 1978- 
79). Description as for 362-764A 

Staff 


362-767B. READING AND CONFERENCE. (2 
hours, offered in alternate years, next given 1978- 
79). Description as for 362-764A 

Staff 


362-769D GRADUATE SEMINAR. (1 hour). All 
graduate students are required to present seminars 
on selected topics and to prepare and discuss 
reports from the current literature 

Staff 


362-701D COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION. 
(See Faculty Regulations) 
Staff 


A7 INSTITUTE OF 
PARASITOLOGY 


Macdonald Campus 
St. Anne de Bellevue, PQ, 
Canada HOA 1C0 


STAFF 


Professors - NEIL A CROLL (Director); EUGENE 
MEEROVITCH; CHARLES E. TANNER 
Associate Professor - ROBERT P. HARPUR 
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Assistant Professors — GAETAN M. FAUBERT, 
MANFRED E. RAU 36 

Lecturer - MARK A. CURTIS 

Research Associate - M.M. GOIL 


The Institute has full animal, laboratory and library 
facilities to conduct research into all aspects of Ani- 
mal Parasitology. Candidates for either the M.Sc. or 
the Ph.D. degree should possess an honours 
degree in a biological subject, or in medicine or vet- 
erinary science. Previous experience In Parasitol- 
ogy is less important than a sound background in 
experimental biology 


REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for the M.Sc. 
Degree 


Candidates with insufficient background will be 
required to spend a qualifying year of study. Those 
already at an acceptable standard may proceed to 
391-600D. Candidates will be required to write a full 
research proposal.and demonstrate an understand- 
ing of research techniques, and to successfully per- 
form in an oral examination within the first 6 months 
of their registration, to fulfil the requirements of 391- 
600D. While the emphasis is on research, evidence 
of satisfactory completion of 391-600D and 391- 
603D is compulsory before submission of the thesis 
together with any other course In related subjects 
which may be required. While in the Institute all stu- 
dents are required to participate in Seminar course 
391-605D. A minimum of two years is needed to 
complete all the requirements, although in excep- 
tional circumstances it may be one year. 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


Candidates will normally hold a Master's degree ina 
biological science, but in exceptional circumstances 
very well qualified students may proceed directly to 
a Ph.D. registration. Candidates will be required, as 
soon as they are ready, but always within 6 months, 
to proceed to 391-700D. For this, a full research 
proposal and an understanding of experimental 
techniques must be successfully demonstrated in 
an oral examination. Course 391-703D is compul- 
sory thereafter, together with any other course in rel- 
ated subjects which may be required. Evidence of 
satisfactory completion of 391-700D and 391-703D 
is compulsory before submission of the thesis. 
While in the Institute, all students are required to 
participate in the (Institutional) seminars (391- 
605D). A minimum of three years residence Is Nec 
essary to complete the requirements 


= 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


391-504L APPLIED PARASITOLOGY. An inten 
sive course lasting three weeks, usually offered a 
the end of regular lectures in the spring. This course 
is also given to laboratory assistants from Provincial — 


R lab oratories as part of the role of the Institute as 
__ National Reference Centre for Parasitology. 
Professor Meerovitch 


: ; 391-600D PRELIMINARY ORAL EXAMINATION 
? FORM.Sc. CANDIDATES. 
* Supervisor and All Staff 


391-603D ADVANCED PARASITOLOGY. Lec- 
tures, field work and laboratory work with assigned 
reading on selected topics in Parasitology and rela- 
ted fields 

Professor Harpur and Staff 


391-605D PARASITOLOGY SEMINAR. A course 
of informal discussion on current problems and con- 
cepts in Parasitology and related fields. All students 
are required to participate throughout their time at 
the Institute 


391-7000 PRELIMINARY ORAL EXAMINATION 
FOR Ph.D. CANDIDATES. 
Supervisor and Staff 


391-7030 COMPREHENSIVE COURSE FOR 
Ph.D. CANDIDATES. A course of reading, essays, 
and tutorials, designed to fit the needs of individual 
candidates. 

Staff 


A8 DEPARTMENT OF 
PLANT SCIENCE 


Macdonald Campus 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, PQ, 
Canada HOA 1C0 


» STAFF 


Professors - J. DAVID: R.H. ESTEY; W.F. GRANT; 
H.R. KLINCK: R.L. PELLETIER; W.E. SACKSTON; 
H.A. STEPPLER (Chairman) 

Associate Professors - B.B. BIBLE; N.C. LAWSON; 
C.D. TAPER 

Assistant Professors — B.E. COULMAN; G. GEN- 
DRON; J.F. PETERSON; M.A. VISWANATHAN; 
A.K. WATSON; D.W. WOODLAND 


The Department of Plant Science provides for study 
in Agronomy, Horticulture, Plant Pathology and 
Genetics. Within these broad areas, research facili- 
ties - both field and laboratory - are available for 
investigations in plant breeding, crop physiology, 
crop management, processing of fruit and vegeta- 
ble crops, plant ecology, the epidemiology and biol- 
ogy of plant diseases, the physiology of diseased 
plants, plant virology, cytogenetics, biosystematics, 
nematology, mycology, and weed biology. 

An advisory committee is named for each stu- 
dent, having the responsibility for developing the 
program of study appropriate to the student's back- 
ground and area of specialization: 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 


REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for the M.Sc. 
Degree 


Candidates are required to have a B.Sc. (Agr.) 
degree with high standing or an equivaent qualifica- 
tion. The candidate must complete the course and 
research program established by his,her advisory 
committee. The program will normally consist of: 


1. five single term courses or their equivalent: 

2. one seminar course to be taken ineach year of 
resident study; 

3. the invitational seminar 367-690D 

4. the presentation of a thesis. 


Those whose background is deemed iradequate for 
their chosen field of specialization may, in addition, 
be required to take selected undergraduate 
courses 

Plant Science research prograns normally 
require two years for completion 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


The student should have an M.Sc. degiee in an area 
related to the chosen field of specialization for the 
Ph.D. program. The student will followthe program 
of study established by his/her advisoy committee. 
This program will consist of 


1. one seminar course to be taken ineach year of 
required residence; 

2. the invitational seminar 367-690D; 

3. the Ph.D. Comprehensive examnation, 367- 

701D, which must be passed befoe registering 

in Ph.D. 3; 

the presentation of a thesis; 

5. other courses deemed necessary for the cho- 
sen area of specialization 


> 


Students who have taken their M.Sc degrees at 
McGill University may be required te spend one 
term in study at another university 


COURSES FOR HIGHER 
DEGREES 


367-602B FORAGE CROP EXPERINENTATION. 
The conduct of forage experiments ani methods of 
estimating parameters; current literature used as 
basis for discussion 

Professors Steppler and Coulman 


367-603D POMOLOGY. The biology of pomologi- 
cal species, and the technology of orchard and 
small fruit production; major aspects, significant 
research, recent advances. 

Professor Taper 
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GRADUATE STUDIES — SECTION A 


367-604D VEGETABLE CROPS. Discussion and 
reading assignments on the application of plant phy- 
siology and other sciences to the production of veg- 
etable crops 

Professor Bible 


367-610A CYTOLOGY. An intensive study of the 
cell with emphasis on the nucleus, nuclear division, 
chromosome morphology, chromosome aberra- 
tions, euploidy and aneuploidy, and chromosome 
behaviour in hybrids 

Professor Grant 


367-611B CYTOGENETICS. A study of cytological 
and genetical topics at an advanced level including 
polyploidy, apomixis and parthenogenesis, chromo- 
some and gene replication, sex determination, and 
karyotype analysis 
Professor Grant 


367-612B MICROBIAL GENETICS. An analysis of 
recent progress in the genetics of microorganisms 
including viruses, bacteria, yeasts, paramecia, 
algae and fungi 

Professor Grant 


367-613A MUTAGENESIS AND RADIATION 
BIOLOGY. A study of the nature of mutations and 
the genetic effects of radiation and chemical muta- 
gens on plants and animals and in crop improve- 
ment 

Professor Grant 


367-614A ADVANCED PLANT BREEDING. The 
principles and practices of plant breeding with con- 
sideration of modern theoretical approaches and 
with special emphasis on the application of methods 
to cross-pollinated crop species 

Professor Lawson 


367-615B CEREAL CROP IMPROVEMENT. A 
consideration of methods of improving productivity 
in self-pollinated crops with emphasis on cereal 
species. Attention is given to principles and prac- 
tices in the development of improved cultivars, 
production management systems, genotype-envi- 
ronment interactions, physiological and nutritional 
aspects of cultivar improvement, and plant breed- 
ers’ rights 

Professor Klinck 


367-620A CROP PHYSIOLOGY; GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT. A study of plant growth and 
development as related to the improvement of agro- 
nomic and horticultural crops, with emphasis on 
plant hormones, phytochrome, germination, growth, 
flowering, fruit development, and senescence. 
These topics will be reviewed in discussion ses- 
sions with each student contributing both oral and 
written presentations 

Professor Bible 


367-621B CROP PHYSIOLOGY: PLANT PROC- 
ESSES. A study of plant metabolic phenomena as 
related to the improvement of agronomic and horti- 
cultural crops, with emphasis on plant mineral nutri- 
tion. translocation, water relations, photosynthesis 
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and respiration. (Course format as stated under 


course 367-620A) 
Professor Bible 


367-622B BIOLOGICAL CONTROL OF UNDE- 
SIRABLE VEGETATION. Directed reading and 
discussion on the use of plant-feeding organisms 
and disease to reduce the density of undesirable 
vegetation in favour of more useful plant species. 
(Alternate years, not offered in 1977-78). 
Professor Watson 


367-623B BIOCHEMISTRY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF HERBICIDES. Mechanisms of penetration, tran- 
slocation. selectivity and modes of action of herbi- 
cides and their interactions with the environment. 
(Alternate years, offered in 1977-78) 

Professor Watson 


367-624D FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRESERVA- 
TION. Lectures and reading assignments on the 
fundamental processes and recent developments in 
the techniques of fruit and vegetable preservation. 
Professor David 


367-630B DISEASES OF FIELD AND FOREST 
CROPS. (Alternate years, offered in 1977-78). The 
distribution, economic importance, symptoms, 
causes, and principles underlying control of dis- 
eases of major field and forest crops 

Professor Viswanathan 


367-631B DISEASES OF HORTICULTURAL 
CROPS. (Alternate years, not offered in 1977-78). 
The distribution, economic importance, symptoms, 
causes, and principles underlying control of dis- 
eases of major horticultural crops 

Professor Viswanathan 


367-632B PLANT VIRUS DISEASES. A considera- 
tion of the major groups of viral plant pathogens, 
viroids, and mycoplasma-like organisms, their 
modes of transmission, and virus-vector relation- 
ships 

Professor Peterson 


367-633A ADVANCED MYCOLOGY. Selected 
topics and recent advances in those aspects of 
mycology that have not been adequately covered in 
other courses. In addition to the lectures, there will 
be reading assignments, reports and seminar-type 
discussions 

Professor Estey 


367-634A NEMATOLOGV. A study of the morphol- 
ogy, anatomy, behaviour, distribution and taxonomy 
of nematodes from agricultural soils. Laboratory 
exercises and assignments are important compo- 
nents of this course. 

Professor Estey 


367-635B NEMATODE DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
Nematodes and their environment, with emphasis 


on their biotic environment in relation to plants, plant - 


diseases and plant disease control. This is a non- 
laboratory course which includes reading assign 
ments, reports and term papers. 

Professor Estey 


il 
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36 1-636D ADVANCED PLANT PATHOLOGY. The 
assessment and economics of crop losses due to 


disease. The epidemiology of infectious plant dis- 
eases. This includes mathematical analysis and 
modeling and a study of the host, pathogen, and 
environmental factors involved in epidemics. Lec- 
tures, reading assignments, and term papers 
Professor Pelletier 


367-637D PRINCIPLES OF PLANT 
PATHOLOGY. The histology and physiology of 
the interactions between host plants and_ their 
pathogens. Lectures, reading assignments, and 
term papers 

Professor Pelletier 


367-638A or B HISTORY OF PLANT PATHOL- 
OGY. A survey of the major events leading to a rec- 
ognition of the cause and the control of plant dis- 
eases, together with a commentary on some of the 
effects of plant diseases on human society in the 
Middle East, Europe and North America 

Professor Estey 


367-6500 ADVANCED SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 
This course deals with the literature and philosophy 
of plant classification, processes of speciation in 
higher plants, sources and interpretation of data, 
biosystematic methods and plant nomenclature 
Professor Woodland 


367-660B DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTS. (Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 360-610A or equivalent). The 
design and analysis of experiments, with particular 
reference to agricultural research; factorials, incom- 
plete block and lattice designs 

Professor Steppler 


367-661C METHODS OF AGRONOMIC 
RESEARCH. A summer course to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the techniques of agronomic research In 
use in the experimental field 

Professor Steppler 


367-662A or B PLANT PATHOLOGY RESEARCH 
METHODS. Preparation of culture media. Steriliza- 
tion of media, glassware, equipment, etc Methods 
of isolation, culture, and preservation of pathogens 
Methods of inoculation, growth chamber tech- 
niques, etc 

Professor Pelletier 


367-663E PLANT VIROLOGY METHODS. A labo- 
ratory course, dealing with methods and techniques 
of virus characterization 

Professor Peterson 


367-664D ADVANCES IN AGRONOMY. One-hour 
weekly discussion by students and staff on technical 
topics of current interest in agronomy. The organi- 
Zation of agronomic research and agronomic 
groups will be considered 

Professor Steppler 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES 


367-670D SPECIAL TOPICS I. Prescribed reading, 
conference and practical work on selected topics in 
the student's area of specialization. 

Staff 


367-671D, -672D, -673D, -674D SEMINAR IN 
AGRONOMY. One-hour weekly meetings; each 
student will present at least one seminar each term. 
Professor Klinck 


367-675D, -676D, -677D, -678D SEMINAR IN 
HORTICULTURE. One-hour weekly meetings; 
each student will present at least one seminar each 
term 

Professor Bible 


367-679D, -680D, -681D, -682D SEMINAR IN 
PLANT PATHOLOGY. One-hour weekly meetings; 
each student will present at least one seminar each 
term 

Professor Pelletier 


367-683D, -684D, -685D, -686D, SEMINAR IN 
BOTANY AND GENETICS. One-hour weekly meet- 
ings; each student will present at least one seminar 
each term 

Professors Grant and Woodland 


367-690D, -691D RESEARCH HORIZONS IN 
PLANT SCIENCE. A series of seminars presented 
by invited speakers, staff and senior graduate stu- 
dents. The topics are selected to integrate the many 
fields of plant science 

Professor Steppler and Staff 


367-701D DOCTORAL COMPREHENSIVE 
EXAMINATION 


367-770D SPECIAL TOPICS Il. Prescribed read- 
ing, conference and practical work on selected top- 
ics in the student's area of specialization. 

Staff 


A9 DEPARTMENT OF 
RENEWABLE 
RESOURCES 


Macdonald Campus 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, PQ, 
Canada HOA 1C0O 


STAFF 


Professors — J.R. BIDER; H.G. DION; (on leave) A.F. 
MacKENZIE; B.P. WARKENTIN 

Associate Professors — A.R.C, JONES; J.D. MacA- 
RTHUR; J.F.G. MILLETTE 

Assistant Professors — M. CHEVRIER; J. GEROLS; 
R. TITMAN; M. VAN LIEROP 


The Department offers research facilities for studies 
in Soil Science and Wildlife Biology leading to the 
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GRADUATE STUDIES —SECTION A 


degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. Studies in community resource development 
are possible under special arrangements 


REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for the M.Sc. 
Degree 


Candidates are required to have a Bachelor's 
degree with a sufficient background in the appropri 
ate basic sciences. Students will be required to 
make up undergraduate courses in soils, wildlife 
biology or the basic sciences when their back- 
ground work is considered inadequate 

The degree work will include course require- 
ments, satisfactory performance in examinations as 
required by the Department, and presentation of a 
thesis based upon the candidate's own research 
work 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


Candidates are normally required to hold and M.Sc 
degree. The candidates will be judged primarily on 
ability to conduct an original and independent 
research study 

The work for the degree will include course work 
as required by the research problem and the candi- 
date’s background, satisfactory performance in 
examinations including the comprehensive exami- 
nation. and satisfactory completion of research 
work and the thesis 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


372-602D CHEMISTRY AND FERTILITY OF 
SOILS. (2 lectures per week, one term). Discussion 
of significant research in chemistry, movement and 
uptake of plant nutrients; composition and proper- 
ties of soil organic matter; analytical techniques. 
Professor MacKenzie 
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372-610D PEDOLOGY. (2 lectures per week, one 
term). Processes of profile development, principles ‘ 
of classification, comparative taxonomy, land utiliza- 

tion 

Professor Millette 


372-620D PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS. (2 
lectures per week, one term) Structure and fabric, 
water retention and movement in soils, diffusion of 
gases, heat transfer Applications to soil strength, 
infiltration and evaporation of water, soil tempera- 
ture and freezing 

Professor Warkentin 


372-630D SOIL MINERALOGY. (2 lectures per 
week. one term). Structure and identification of min- 
erals. weathering, properties of clay surfaces, 
adsorption on clays, ion exchange 

Professors MacKenzie and Warkentin 


372-640D GRADUATE SEMINAR. (1 hour per 
week). Discussions of selected topics in soil Sci- 
ence. Reports to be prepared and presented by stu- 
dents 
Staff 


372-700D Ph.D. PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
Staff and Others 


372-701D Ph.D. COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINA- 
TION. 
Staff and Others 


374-602B CONSERVATION ECOLOGY. (3 lec- 
tures per week, one term). Discussion of ecological 
principles which relate to resources used, conserv- 
ation practices and the development of a conserva- 
tion ethic 

Professor Bider 


374-605B WILDLIFE ECOLOGY. (2 class hours 
per week, one term). Discussion of problems in 
wildlife ecology with special reference to the 
research interests of staff and students involved 


Professors Bider and Titman 


~ McGill University 
~ Montreal 


Faculty of 
Graduate Studies 
and Research 


1977-78 


Section “B”’ ? 
Biological Sciences | { 


NOTE: Courses marked with an 
asterisk (*) are not offered in 1977-78. 
The letters, which form part of course th 
numbers, have the following 
significance: 
A - Fall term course yl 
B — Winter term course ia 
_ — Summer session part | course 7 
C - Summer session part || course alt 
D - Full session course + | i 
(Fall and Winter terms) 


The University reserves the right to make 
changes without prior notice to the information 
contained in this publication, including the 
alteration of various fees schedules and the 
revision or cancellation of particular courses. 
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'B1 BELLAIRS RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 


The Bellairs Research Institute is situated on the St. 
James coast of the Island of Barbados. The Institute 
was established through the donation of the late 
Commander Carlyon Bellairs who left his estate on 
the island in trust to the University for the support of 
a research institute. The Institute emphasizes 
Marine Biology (see under Marine Sciences Centre) 
and Tropical Climatology (see under Geography). It 
also holds every other year a field course in Tropical 
Marine Ecology. Information relating to the Institute 
and its activities may be obtained from the Director , 
The Bellairs Research Institute, St. James, Barba- 
dos, West Indies, or from the Director of the Marine 
Sciences Centre 


B2 DEPARTMENT OF 
BIOCHEMISTRY 


Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building 
3655 Drummond Street 

Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3G 1Y6 


STAFF 


Professors — M.J. FRASER; A.F. GRAHAM (Chair- 
man) (on leave); E.A. HOSEIN; D. RUBINSTEIN; 
S. SOLOMON; T.L. SOURKES; J.H. SPENCER; 
L.S. WOLFE 

Emeritus Professor — K.A:C. ELLIOTT 

Associate Professors — R. BLOSTEIN; P.E. BRAUN; 
D.T. DENHARDT; R.M. JOHNSTONE; R.E. MAC- 
KENZIE; E.A. MEIGHEN; S. MILLWARD; A.R 
WASSERMAN 

Assistant Professors — P.J. DOLPHIN; E.M. HAR- 
PUR; W. MUSHYNSKI 

Lecturer -—E. VADAS 

Research Associates — K. HARBERS 

Associate Members — M.K. BIRMINGHAM (Psychia- 
try) — L.F. CONGOTE (Exp. Medicine); J. DUPRE 
(Exp. Medicine); D. EDWARD (Exp. Surgery); 
W.C. GALLEY (Chemistry); L. GOODFRIEND 
(Exp. Medicine); H. PAPPIUS (Exp. Neurochemis- 
try); J.F. PERDUE (Lady Davis Institute); C. SCRI- 
VER (Pediatrics); J. SHUSTER (Exp. Medicine) 


REQUIREMENTS 


Students must submit with their- applications for 
admission the results of the Graduate Record Exam- 
ination (aptitude test, and achievement test in Biol- 
ogy or Chemistry), three letters of recommendation 
and a brief resumé indicating in as much detail as 
possible their particular field of interest for graduate 
study. 


Students who have satisfactorily completed an 
Honours course in Biochemistry and who have 
been accepted as research students by the 
Department and by a research director approved 
by the Department may register for the M.Sc. 
degree which usually involves a_ two-year 
program. Following completion of one year of 
study in the Department, suitable candidates may 
be allowed to proceed directly to the Ph.D. degree 
depending on the ability they display in research 
and course work. 

A program of courses for each student is 
determined by the individual research director in 
consultation with the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment's Graduate Advisory Committee. Students 
who have not obtained a suitable Honours degree 
or its equivalent will be required to take a 
qualifying year or otherwise make up for 
deficiencies 

Candidates who have obtained the M.Sc. degree 
with satisfactory standing from this department or 
who have completed an acceptable M.Sc. program 
at another university, enter the graduate program at 
the Ph.D. level 

Research projects deal with the biochemistry of 
erythrocytes, liver, brain, muscle, chloroplasts, 
endocrine organs, nucleic acids, peptides, lipids, 
and transport phenomena. These projects are con- 
ducted in departmental laboratories, the Biochemis- 
try Laboratories of the Allan Memorial Institute of 
Psychiatry, the Laboratory of Experimental Neuro- 
chemistry of the Montreal Neurological Institute, the 
University Clinics of the Montreal General and the 
Royal Victoria Hospitals and in certain other labora- 
tories. 

There is no second language requirement for 
Ph.D. students, except where individual research 
directors wish to make such a requirement for their 
own students. Students whose mother tongue Is not 
English must be proficient in English and may be 
required to take a remedial English course if the 
research director deems this necessary. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


Graduate Courses 


507-503A IMMUNOCHEMISTRY, (Admission by 
permission of instructor only). 

Professor Shuster 

(University Clinic, Montreal General Hospital;) 


507-602B TOPICS IN MOLECULAR BIOLOGY. 
(Admission by permission of instructor only). 
Professor Millward 


507-623B IMMUNOCHEMISTRY. (Admission by 
permission of instructor only). 
Professor Shuster 


GRADUATE STUDES 


Advanced Undergraduate 
Courses 


507-311A CARBOHYDRATE AND LIPID METAB- 
OLISM. (Prerequisites: Biology 177-201D, Corequi- 
sites: Biology 177-3(1A, 177-3028). 

Professor Rubinstein 


507-312B REGULATION OF NITROGEN METAB- 
OLISM. (Prerequistes: Biology 177-201D, Bio- 
chemistry 507-311A,. 

Professor Johnstme 


507-404B BIOPHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. (Prerequi- 
sites: Chemistry 160-204A, 214B or 213A, 223B 
required; Chemistry 180-313A recommended. This 
course is also listedas Chemistry 180-404B) 
Professors Meighen and Galley (Chemistry) 


507-450B PROTEN STRUCTURE AND FUNC- 
TION. (Prerequisites: Biochemistry 507-311A, 312B 
and/or sufficient orcanic chemistry). 

Professors Fraserand Meighen 


507-454A NUCLEC ACIDS. (Prerequisite: Bio- 
chemistry 507-3114, 312B or permission of the 
instructor). 

Professors Denhadt and Spencer 


507-455B NEUROCHEMISTRY. (Prerequisite: Bio- 
chemistry 507-3114, 312B) 
Professors Sourk:s, Wolfe and Staff 


507-456B BIOCHEMISTRY OF MEMBRANES 
(Prerequisites: Bochemistry 507-311A, 312B 
Chemistry 180-2143 or equivalent, or by consent of 
the instructors). 

Professors Braunand Blostein 


SEMINARS 


There are three series of seminars. The Research 
Seminar consists »f a presentation by the student 
of the backgrouni, experimental approach, and 
significance of hisor her proposed research. This 
seminar is required of all M.Sc. students in the 
department who olan te proceed to the Ph.D. 
degree as well < by students entering at the 

_ Ph.D. level. The Thesis Seminar consists of a 
presentation by every third or later year Ph.D. 
candidate on his or her research. Departmental 
Seminars consist >f presentations by members of 
the staff and visiting scientists outlining their work 
with their collabcrators. Graduate students are 
required to atteni all the above seminars and 
certain informal seminars, and are encouraged to 
attend. relevant scentific meetings. 
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Stewart Biology Building 
1205 McGregor Avenue 
Montreal, PQ , 
Canada H3A 1B1 


STAFF 


Professors — W.G. BOLL; E.R. BOOTHROYD; P.S.B. 
DIGBY: F.C. FRASER; S.P. GIBBS; P.R. GRANT; 
E. KAFER-BOOTHROYD; J. KALFF; G.A. MACLA- 
CHLAN: J. MARSDEN; J.D. METRAKOS (on 
leave); B.B. MUKHERJEE; F. RIGLER (Chairman); 
C.M. WILSON 

Associate Professors — A.N. AUCLAIR; A.H. BUS- 
SEY: R. CHASE (on leave); D. FROMSON; M.E. 
GOLDSTEIN: W.C. LEGGETT; R.E. LEMON; 
G.A.MANLEY; W. OECHEL; V. PASZTOR; Ri. 
POOLE: R. SATTLER; R. SINCLAIR (on leave); K. 
SITTMANN: J.L. SOUTHIN; D. TRASLER; H 
TYSON (on leave); 

Assistant Professors - B. BRANDHORST, D. 
KRAMER: M. LECHOWICZ; R. LEVINE; A. 
PETERS; D.P.S. VERMA 


OTHER McGILL STAFF WITH GRADUATE STU- 
DENTS OR TEACHING RESPONSIBILITIES IN 
THE BIOLOGY DEPARTMENT 


Professors —- R. CARROLL (Redpath Museum); MJ. 
DUNBAR (Marine Sciences); (on leave); W. 
GRANT (Agriculture); J. LEWIS (Redpath 
Museum); R.A. MACLEOD (Microbiology); J.E. 
McFARLANE (Entomology) 

Associate Professors — C. LALLI (Marine Sciences); 
C.R. SCRIVER (Montreal Children’s Hospital) 

Assistant Professors — F. GLORIEUX (Shriner's Hos- 
pital); P. HECHTMAN (Montreal Children’s Hospl- 
tal): E. MITCHELL (Fisheries Research Board); ie 
PINSKY (Jewish General Hospital); H. REISWIG 
(Redpath Museum); 


The Department of Biology has available a brochure 
describing the admission and degree requirements 
for the M.Sc. and Ph.D. in Biology. A summary of 
the research interests of each staff member is 
included. Enquiries concerning admission should 
be directed to the Secretary of the Graduate Train- 
ing Program, Department of Biology, 1205 
McGregor St., Montreal, PQ, H3A 1B1 

The research interests of the department are 
focussed on- four main areas, namely: Human 
Genetics, Ecology, Cell, Molecular and Develop- 
mental Biology, and-Neurobiology and Behaviour. 
There are also individual staff members whose work 
lies outside these areas. Courses available include 
specialized senior undergraduate courses (see Sci- 


ence Faculty Announcement) aswell as those — 


restricted to graduate students. 


| COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


General Courses 


177-650, 177-651, 177-652 (A,B or C). RECENT 
ADVANCES IN BIOLOGY. Directed reading, semi- 
nar and discussion courses in various subjects of 
current interest in biological research. 


177-655, 177-656 (A,B or C). LABORATORY 
PROJECTS AND TECHNIQUES. Directed training 
in selected methods used in various areas of current 
interest in biological research 


177-700D DOCTORAL QUALIFYING EXAMINA- 
TION. This will be an oral qualifying examination 
arranged by members of the candidate's Supervi- 
sory Committee within 15 months of registration 


177-702D Ph.D. SEMINAR. Doctoral! candidates 
are required to give a public oral presentation of 
their major results before submitting a thesis. 


LANGUAGE EXAMINATIONS. At the discretion of 
their Supervisory Committee doctoral candidates 
may be required to demonstrate facility in a foreign 
language 


Specific Courses 


177-500C ADVANCED TECHNIQUES IN CELL 
AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY. (1 lecture and 6-8 
laboratory hours per day, during a 3-4 week sum- 
mer session; Prerequisites: 177-301A, 302B and 
permission of the instructor). This course is intended 
for selected cell and molecular biology honours and 
graduate students. Techniques used are those 
involved in molecular studies of transcriptional and 
translational regulation in eucaryotic cells, e.g. 
nucleic acid and protein synthesis in vitro, de novo 
synthesis of enzymes, nucleic acid hybridization, 
cell fractionation.and analytical methods, etc 
Professor Verma 


177-522B TOPICS IN GENETIC REGULATION 
(AND RECOMBINATION). (Irregular schedule of 
seminars or conferences; Prerequisite: 177-422A or 
permission of instructor). Investigation and discus- 
sion of recent advances in molecular genetics 
including genetic regulation of protein synthesis, 
DNA-repair, recombination, etc., and their rele- 
vance to studies in higher organisms including man 
Professor Kafer-Boothroyd 


177-524B MOLECULAR BIOLOGY OF DEVEL- 
OPMENT. (Prerequisites: 177-201D, 303A, 320B; 
or permission of instructors). An advanced seminar 
course covering the most recent research in molec- 
ular biology of development. Examples from both 
plant and animal systems will be examined. Stu- 
dents will prepare and present seminars covering 
topics related to the regulation of gene expression 
in developing eucaryotic organisms. 

Professors Brandhorst, Fromson and Verma 


177-575A ADVANCES IN POPULATION GENET- 
ICS. (2 lectures, 1 conference; Prerequisites: 177- 
373A, 177-325A or 177-372B). Discussion of recent 
advances in genetics relevant to population biolo- 
gists in ecology and human genetics. 

Professors Sittmann and Tyson 


177-587B DEVELOPMENTAL NEUROBIOLOGY. 
(2 seminar hours or 2 lecture hours; Prerequisites: 
177-303A, 386A or 204-308D). Discussion of and 
lectures on current research in the field. Topics 
encompass all aspects of development from neuro- 
embryology to neural regeneration in adult animals. 
Critical analysis of presented material is encour- 
aged ¥ 

Professors Levine and Marsden 


177-588A ADVANCED NEUROBIOLOGY. (2 
hours .seminar; Prerequisite: 177-386A or permis- 
sion of instructor). Discussion primarily of 
important current research. Topics emphasize 
cellular neurophysiology and the functional 
organization of nervous systems. Includes both 
vertebrate and invertebrate material. 

Staff 


177-595A ADVANCED SEMINAR IN BEHAVI- 
OUR. (2 hour seminars; Prerequisites: 177-391A or 
392B or equivalent and permission of instructor). A 
graduate and advanced undergraduate seminar 
concerned with mechanisms in animal behaviour. 
Selected topics include sensory mechanisms of 
communication, social behaviour and organization, 
animal orientation, physiological correlates of beha- 
viour, and the sequential and temporal organization 
of behaviour. The emphasis will be on studies hav- 
ing a zoological perspective. 

Professor Lemon 


177-596A SEMINAR IN BEHAVIOURAL ECOL- 
OGY. (Prerequisite: permission of instructors). A 
seminar course for graduate and advanced under- 
graduate students concerned with ecological and 
evolutionary perspectives on behaviour. Potential 
topics include aspects of altruism, grouping, mating 
systems, feeding strategies, antipredator behaviour 
and habitat selection 

Professors Kramer and P. Grant 


177-617A DEVELOPMENTAL MAMMALIAN 
GENETICS. (3 hours; lectures and seminars; 
Prerequisites: 180-204A, 180-222A,.B, 177-274A 
or 177-202B, 177-303A, 177-310B; 177-372B 
recommended: and permission of instructor 
required). An advanced course for final year 
students where the main emphasis will be on 
experiments where gene differences altering 
development or environmentally-induced — differ- 
ences in embryonic development throw light on 
the processes of normal mammalian development. 
Graduate students will be given additional 
assignments. 

Professor Trasier 


177-627A ECOSYSTEMS. (2 hour lectures, 3 hours 
laboratory; Prerequisite: 177-305A). A comparative 


BIOLOGY 


GRADUATE STUDIES 


study of North American ecosystems including arc- 
tic tundra, grassland, and coniferous, deciduous, 
and tropical rain forests. Emphasis is given to func- 
tional attributes such as energy and nutrient flux, 
system regulation, productivity, and efficiency. Sys- 
tems analysis and the relevance of these properties 
to management of individual eco-systems will be 
discussed. A special reading assignment will be 
required of graduate students 

Professor Auclair 


177-629B PHYSIOLOGICAL PLANT ECOLOGY. 
(2 hour lectures, 3 hours laboratory; Field trips; Pre- 
requisite: 177-305A). A consideration of physiologi- 
cal responses and adaptations of plants to their 
environment. Contemporary approaches to the 
measurement and study of relevant physiological 
and micro-environmental parameters in diverse 
habitats will be presented. In addition to the regular 
requirements graduate students will carry out an 
independent research project 

Professor Oechel 


177-632A LIMNOLOGY. (2 hour lectures, 3 hours 
laboratory; Prerequisite: 177-305A). A study of the 
physical, chemical and biological characteristics of 
fresh-water, with emphasis on the role of the plank- 
ton in the economy of lakes. Undergraduate stu- 
dents prepare one literature review while two are 
required of graduate students. 

Professor Kalff 


177-642D BIOLOGICAL OCEANOGRAPHY. (3 
hour lectures, several 3 hour laboratory periods; 
Pre- or Corerequisites: 177-305A,. 348D). An intro- 
duction to the physical and chemical factors of the 
marine environment, the ecological divisions of the 
ocean, history and methods of marine research. An 
ecological account of marine populations in relation 
to their physical and chemical environment; marine 
plankton and production processes, marine pollu- 
tion. Additional assignments will be required of 
graduate students 

Professors Dunbar, Lalli and Lewis 


177-665B TOPICS IN PLANT BIOCHEMISTRY. (3 
hours; Lectures and discussion; Prerequisites: 177- 
201D; 177-303A, 507-352D recommended). A 
review by lectures, seminars and discussion of 
important advances in recent years, e.g. molecular 
structures of macromolecules, biosynthetic proc- 
esses, mechanisms of hormone action, metabolic 
regulation. Graduate students enrolled in_ this 
course will be expected to take more responsibility 
for discussion and review than undergraduates. 
Professor Maclachlan 


177-676B HUMAN BIOCHEMICAL GENETICS. 
(3 hour lectures with some student participation; 
Prerequisites: 177-201D, 177-274A or 177-202B, 
180-302A,B, 189-231A,B). An up-to-date and 
comprehensive account of the biochemical 
aspects of human genetics, and relationship of 
this knowledge to broader questions including 
evolution, eugenics and treatment of genetic 


=> 


disease. Graduate students will be requiccaae 


submit a hypothetical grant application. 
Staff 


177-680C TECHNIQUES IN ELECTRON 
MICROSCOPY. (5 hours laboratory; Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor). An intensive course in the 
techniques of electron microscopy for students who 
intend to do research on cell ultrastructure. 
Professor Gibbs 


177-693B ADVANCES IN ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. 
(2 hours seminar; Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor). A senior course considering in depth 
topics of current interest, which may range from 
physiological to ecological aspects of behaviour 
according to the interests of the class. 

Professor Kramer and Staff 


Course Given at Macdonald 
College 


177-675B STATISTICAL METHODS IN GENET- 
ICS. Discussions of methods of analysing genetic 
changes in plant and animal populations. Diallel 
cross techniques are examined in some detail, but 
the choice of topics is by no means rigid. The 
course is open to graduate students from both Mac- 
donald College and the Biology Department, McGill. 
Professor Tyson and Dr. Fieldes 


B4 MARINE SCIENCES 


CENTRE 


Strathcona Hall 

772 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 1G1 


STAFF 


Professors — M.J. DUNBAR (Biology) (Chairman); 
M.P. LANGLEBEN (Physics); G. LAROCHE; J.B. 
LEWIS (Director, Redpath Museum); E.R. 
POUNDER (Physics) (Vice-Chairman); 

Associate Professors. — B.F. d'ANGLEJAN; C.M. 
LALLI; R.G. INGRAM 

Assistant Professors — F. SANDER (Director, Bel- 
lairs Research Institute); D.C. MacLELLAN 

Associate Members — SVENN ORVIG (Meteorol 
ogy); M.E. GOLDSTEIN (Biology); R.A. 
MACLEOD (Microbiology); $.B. SAVAGE (Civil 
Eng.); ROGER KNOWLES (Microbiology); E.W. 
MOUNTJOY (Geological Sciences); H.M. REIS- 
WIG (Redpath Museum); R. HESSE (Geological 
Sciences) 


Graduate students will take such COUTSES, 
including cognate courses in other departments, 
as are considered necessary for their training and 
for the development of their particular fields of 


* 


f 
: 


specialization. All students are expected to take 


courses 1/77-442D, 395-660D, and 198-309A, or 
equivalent. Primary emphasis for both the M.Sc. 
and Ph.D. degrees is placed upon research and 
thesis presentation. The comprehensive examina- 
tion for Ph.D. candidates usually takes place at 
the end of the second year of study; it covers the 
whole field of marine science but allows for the 
specialized interests and training of each student 
in Botany, Zoology, Microbiology, Physics or 
Geology 

Students are accepted on the basis of a 3.0 
Cumulative Grade Point Average in an appropriate 
subject, or high standing in general science; a quali- 
fying year in addition to the minimum degree 
requirement may be necessary, at the discretion of 
the Chairman or Vice-Chairman 

The Marine Sciences Centre is inter-departmental 
in scope, emphasizing the essential inter-discipli- 
nary nature of the science of Oceanography. Excel- 
lent laboratory and library facilities are available for 
research, and opportunities for field work exist in 
the Arctic, the estuary of the St. Lawrence river, the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Canadian Eastern Sea- 
board, and at the Bellairs Research Institute in Bar- 
bados. The special research interests of the Centre 
include the physics of sea ice, the energy exchange 
between atmosphere and hydrosphere, marine cli- 
matology, the dynamics of estuaries, marine bacte- 
ria, growth and life cycles of marine organisms, 
marine productivity, marine biogeography and sedi- 
mentation 

The Radpath Museum of McGill University offers 
teaching and research facilities in marine biology 
and keeps extensive plankton collections 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


Advanced Undergraduate 
Courses 


198-309A DESCRIPTIVE OCEANOGRAPHY. (3 
hours), Major physical and chemical properties of 
sea water; methods of measurements, space and 
time distribution. The geostraphic approximation 
and the dynamic method. General features of the 
oceanic circulation 

Professor d’Anglejan 


198-3198 INTRODUCTION TO DYNAMIC 
OCEANOGRAPHY. (3 hours). Equations of 
motion. Geostrophy. Boundary layers. Horizontal 
wind-driven circulation. Waves and tides 
Professor Ingram 


177-442D BIOLOGICAL OCEANOGRAPHY. (3 
hour lectures and labs.). Physical and chemical 
parameters of the environment and their influence 
on marine life; ecological divisions of the ocean; 
descriptions of marine life; plankton biology and 
biogeography; history and methods of marine 
research; ecology of benthic organisms; primary 


MARINE SCIENCES CENTRE ; 


and secondary production in the ocean; marine fish- 
eries; marine microbiology; pollution; migration. 
Professors Lewis and Lalli 


Graduate Courses 


395-537B ADVANCED INVERTEBRATE ZOOL- 
OGY (3 hours). Descriptions of selected marine 
invertebrate taxa. Functional morphology, ecology 
and evolution. Feeding mechanisms; reproductive 
patterns; interactions with other marine organisms; 
laboratory techniques 

Professors Lalli and Reiswig 


395-5454 WATER POLLUTION: BIOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS. (2 hours). Aspects of freshwater and 
saltwater uses, with emphasis on marine environ- 
ments, Critical definitions of water quality, means of 
assessing water quality, the role and importance of 
biological responses in the identification and evalu- 
ation of water pollution, and a review of water treat- 
ment techniques, the biological impact of pollution 
on coastal areas, estuaries, rivers and lakes. Marine 
pollution is also discussed from the global point of 
view as a worldwide phenomenon. 

Professor LaRoche 


395-639A TROPICAL MARINE ECOLOGY. (2 
hour lectures and labs.). The ecology of marine 
organisms and marine communities of tropical 
oceans 

Professor Lewis 


395-660D SEMINAR IN GENERAL OCEANOG- 
RAPHY. (2 hours). Advanced seminar course on 
research in salt water environments, with emphasis 
on contemporary work. Discussion of the original lit- 
erature, recent advances and basic theory. 

Staff 


395-691D ADVANCED MARINE ECOLOGY. (2 
hour seminar). Primary and secondary production; 
physiological ecology, population dynamics, distri- 
bution analysis, and diversity of marine organisms. 
Professor Lalli 


395-692A ESTUARIES. (3 hours). Classification of 
estuaries; mixing processes in stratified fluids; salt 
balance; dynamic balance; flushing; circulation the- 
ories; application to the distribution of other water 
properties, such as nutrient, suspended matter and 
polutants; measurement techniques 

Professor Ingram 


395-696A SEMINAR COURSE IN PHYSICAL 
OCEANOGRAPHY. (2 hours). Theoretical aspects 
of oceanic, estuarine and near-shore dynamics. 
Professor Ingram 


395-697B MARINE GEOLOGY AND GEOCHEN- 
ISTRY. (3 hours). Geochemistry of pelagic deposits 
in relation to terrigenous sources, life processes 
and sea water composition. Deep sea stratigraphy; 
methods of correlation; the sedimentary record. 
Professor d’Anglejan 


GRADUATE STUDIES 


395-698B TOPICS IN OCEANOGRAPHY. (3 
hours). Interdisciplinary studies of selected topics, 
including: waves and tides, estuaries, short and 
long term cycles, factors controlling the vertical dis- 
+t4uytion of organisms, particulate matter and sedi- 
mentation. 

Staff 


395-721D SEDIMENTS AND MARINE GEOLOGY. 
(2 hour seminar lectures and assignments). Classi- 
cal and recent research concerning principles of 
sedimentation, sedimentary environments including 
deltas, tidal flats, continental shelf and slope, geo- 
synclines, ocean basins, submarine canyons, 
ocean currents, turbidity currents, sediment geo- 
chemistry, reefs, ocean structure 

Professors d’Anglejan, Hesse and Mountjoy 


B5 DEPARTMENT OF 
MICROBIOLOGY 
AND IMMUNOLOGY 


3775 University Street 
Montreal, PQ 
Canada H3A 2B4 


STAFF 


Professors — B.H. MATHESON; S.I. VAS (Chair- 
man); W. YAPHE 

Associate Professors - Z. ALI-KHAN; C.A. BUTAS:; 
E.C.S. CHAN; J. de VRIES; P. GILL; R. HAND; L 
KAPIGA; C.H. PAI; G.K. RICHARDS; H.G. ROB- 
SON; R. SIBOO 

Assistant Professors — A.F. DOSS; J.E. FEIN; |.B 
FABRIKANT; J. GORDON; E. MANKIEWICZ; M 
MARKS: L. MARTINEZ; J.L. MEAKINS; J. MEN- 
DELSON 

Lecturer —M. BLANC; S. NOMMIK 

Demonstrator —C. SHAW 

Associated Members — R.D. GUTTMANN (Medi- 
cine); C.K. OSTERLAND (Medicine) 


REQUIREMENTS 


Candidates are required to hold a B.Sc. degree with 
a concentration in Microbiology and Immunology 
equivalent to a McGill Honours degree and a 
C.G.P.A. of at least 2.8. or the M.D. degree with high 
standing in Microbiology, Biochemistry and Pathol- 
ogy. 
Those who do not meet the above qualifications 
may be required to take a qualifying year. 

The clinical laboratory services in bacteriology, 
virology and mycology are available to candidates 
as a means of instruction and as a source of mate- 
rial for study. 


Requirements for the M.Sc. 


Degree 


The following requirements must be satisfied. 
(1) Presentation of a satisfactory thesis. 
(2) Attendance at courses 528-602D and 528- 
703D and presentation of at least two semi- 
nar topics during the year. 
(3) Formal courses with examination where 
needed (528-501D, 528-525B, 528-5278 — 
see below). 


Requirements for the M.Sc. 
(Applied) Degree 


This is a new program first offered by the 
Department in the 1975-76 session. The principal 
aim of the program is to provide specialized 
training in APPLIED Medical Microbiology and 
immunology to those who might be expected to 
function as assistants to the directors of hospital 
Clinical diagnostic laboratories and public health 
laboratories including units concerned with 
pollution control insofar as they relate to microbial 
activities. It is also to be hoped that the program 
will enable graduates to adapt more readily to a 
career in the pharmaceutical industries and 
related industries of some significance in the 
health field than does the present conventional 
M.Sc. program in Microbiology and Immunology. 

Candidates must satisfy the general require- 
ments noted above for the conventional M.Sc. 
degree except that the minimum in-residence 
requirement is two full academic sessions. In addi- 
tion to one year of bench training in diagnostic 
medical microbiology and formal course work, 
including seminars (see below), a research project 
of a practical nature will form an important part of 
the overall program and a comprehensive 
research report must be presented. A detailed 
brochure describing the M.Sc. (A.) program Is 
available, upon request, from the Department of 
Microbiology and Immunology. 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


Following satisfactory completion of the work for the 
M.Sc, degree candidates may present themselves 
for examination for the Ph.D. degree affer not less 
than two full years of research and the presentation 
of a satisfactory thesis. However, certain other 
requirements must also be fulfilled: 

(1) Attendance at courses 528-702D and 528- 
703D with the presentation of at least two 
seminar topics each year. 

(2) A comprehensive examination in Microbiol- 
ogy and Immunology. (Course 528-701D) 
must be passed. It is held during the final 
year of study and at a time not later than six 
months before submission of the thesis. 


_ COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 
Advanced Undergraduate 
Courses 

528-313B PARASITOLOGY. 

§28-315B THE PATHOGENIC FUNGI. 

528-421A SYSTEMATIC BACTERIOLOGY. 
528-422A PATHOGENIC BACTERIA. 

5§28-423A MICROBIAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

528-424A FUNDAMENTAL VIROLOGY. 


Graduate Courses 


528-501D ADVANCED MICROBIOLOGICAL 
TECHNIQUES. 


528-525B PATHOGENIC VIRUSES. 
528-527B INFECTIOUS IMMUNOLOGY. 
526-602D GRADUATE SEMINAR. M.Sc. LEVEL. 


528-603H PRACTICAL DIAGNOSTIC MICRO- 
BIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY (Bench Training) 
(Offered only to M.Sc. (A.) applicants). 


528-604D INDEPENDENT RESEARCH PROJECT 
IN APPLIED MICROBIOLOGY AND IMMUNOL- 
OGY (M.Sc. (A.) Program). 


528-605D ADVANCED INDEPENDENT 
RESEARCH PROJECT IN APPLIED MICROBIOL- 
OGY AND IMMUNOLOGY (M.Sc. (A.) Program). 


528-606D ADVANCED VIROLOGY (M.Sc. (A.) 
Program). 


528-701D COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
FOR Ph.D. CANDIDATES. 


526-702D GRADUATE SEMINAR. Ph.D. LEVEL. 
(Lectures and discussions. All graduate students 
are required to participate) 


528-703D CURRENT TOPICS IN MICROBIOL- 
OGY AND IMMUNOLOGY. (Discussion groups) 


B6 DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSIOLOGY 


Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building 
3655 Drummond Street 

Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3G 1Y6 


STAFF 


Professors — J. MILIC-EMILI (Chairman); R.|. BIRKS; 
T.M.S. CHANG; B.A. COOPER; P. GOLD; K 
KRNJEVIC; F.C. MaclINTOSH; G. MELVILL- 
JONES 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Associate Professors -— H.-K. CHANG; M.W. 
COHEN; M.M. FROJMOVIC; (on leave 1977-78); 
L. GLASS; V. KLISSOURAS: W.S. LAPP (on leave 
1977-78); M. LEVY; M.C. MACKEY; G. MANDL: 
G. MISEROCHI; J.S. OUTERBRIDGE; C. 
POLOSA; P. SEKELJ; A WECHSLER; R.L. WIL- 
LIAMS 

Assistant Professors — A.W. CHAWLA; P. KONG- 
SHAVN; K. LUKOWIAK; P. NOBLE; S. POTASH- 
NER; D.G.D. WATT; P. WELDON; 

Associate Members - J. CHALLIS (Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology); R.F.P. CRONIN: (Medicine); B.O. 
DUBROVSKY (Psychiatry); L. ENGEL (Medicine); 
H.L. GOLDSMITH (Medicine); C.A. GORESKY 
(Medicine); A. GRASSINO (Univ. of Monireal. 
Medicine); D. HORROBIN (Medicine); P.7. 
MACKLEM (Medicine); J.M. McKENZIE (Medi- 
cine); M.M. MORRIS (Anaesthesia); S. ROSSIG- 
NOL (Univ. of Montreal, Medicine); J.F. SEELY 
(Medicine) 


ADMISSION 


Students who have completed an Honours Program 
in Physiology or some other appropriate undergrad- 
uate program and who have been accepted by a 
research director and by the Department may regis- 
ter for the M.Sc. degree. After one year of study in 
the Department those M.Sc. students who display a 
high standard in research and course work may be 
permitted to proceed directly to the Ph.D. degree. 
Those students who do not enter the Ph.D. program 
at the end of M.Sc. 1 may be permitted to write an 
M.Sc. thesis. Students who obtain an M.Sc. degree 
may apply for entrance into the Ph.D. program. 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


Research Seminars - M.Sc. students are required 
to give at least one seminar before submission of 
their thesis or before being permitted to enter a 
Ph.D. program. Ph.D. students are required to give 
a seminar at least once every two years. Compre- 
hensive Examination in Physiology — required for 
the M.Sc. and/or the Ph.D. degree to show broad 
knowledge of Physiology and the capacity to inte- 
grate this knowledge at the intermediate level. 
Other Course Work Students are usually 
expected to complete at least two of the Depart- 
ment's advanced or graduate courses in their first 
year. Other course requirements will depend on 
their field of study 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


552-502A EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGY. Offered in 
conjunction with the Faculty of Education. 
Professor Klissouras 


552-508A ADVANCED RENAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Offered in conjunction with the Department of Medi- 
cine, Division of Experimental Medicine. Admission 
by permission of the instructor. 

Professor Levy 


GRADUATE STUDIES 


552-513B CELLULAR IMMUNOLOGY. Offered in 
conjunction with the Department of Medicine, Divi- 
sion of Experimental Medicine. 

Professors Lapp and Gold 


552-515A PHYSIOLOGY OF BLOOD I. Offered in 
conjunction with the Department of Medicine, Divi- 
sion of Experimental Medicine 

Professor Cooper 


552-516B PHYSIOLOGY OF BLOOD Il. Offered in 
conjunction with the Department of Medicine, Divi- 
sion of Experimental Medicine 

Professor Cooper 


552-517B PHYSIOLOGICAL SUPPORT SYS- 
TEMS. 
Professor Chang 


552-610B BIOPHYSICS. 
Professor Mackey 


552-631B SELECTED TOPICS IN APPLIED 
IMMUNOLOGY. Offered in those years when there 
is sufficient demand. 

Professor Kongshavn 


516-502A ADVANCED ENDOCRINOLOGY. See 
Department of Medicine, Division of Experimental 
Medicine. 


516-503B ADVANCED ENDOCRINOLOGY. See 
Department of Medicine, Division of Experimental 
Medicine. 


516-507D ADVANCED APPLIED RESPIRATORY 
PHYSIOLOGY. See Department of Medicine, Divi- 
sion of Experimental Medicine. 


516-512A PHYSICAL METHODS IN BIOLOGI- 
CAL RESEARCH. See Department of Medicine, 
Division of Experimental Medicine 


516-6068 ADVANCED APPLIED CARDIOVAS- 
CULAR PHYSIOLOGY. See Department of Medi- 
cine, Division of Experimental Medicine. 


399-551B FLUID MECHANICAL ASPECTS OF 
RESPIRATORY PHYSIOLOGY. See BioMedical 
Engineering. 


399-650A DYNAMICS AND CONTROL IN PHYSI- 
OLOGICAL SYSTEMS. See BioMedical Engineer- 


ing. 


B7 DEPARTMENT ¢ 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Stewart Biology Building 
1205 McGregor Street 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 1B1 


STAFF 


Professors — D. BINDRA (Chairman); A S. BREG- 
MAN: M.C. CORBALLIS; V DOUGLAS; G.A. FER- 
GUSON: W.E. LAMBERT; J MACNAMARA; R 
MELZACK: P.M. MILNER; E.G. POSER; M.S 
RABINOVITCH; M. STERN; G.R. TUCKER 

Emeritus Professor - D.O. HEBB 

Associate Professors — D.C. DONDERI; A.A.J. MAR- 
LEY: R.O. PIHL; J.O. RAMSAY; T R. SHULTZ; D 
TAYLOR; N. WHITE 

Assistant Professors — F. ABOUD; A.G. BAKER; 
JM. BINIK: M.S. CUMMINS; C. OLSON; W.E. 
PIPER: J. STRAYER; A. ZOLOVICK 

Lecturer —A. ROSNER 

Honorary .and Auxilary Professors — D.G. DOEHR- 
ING: F. GENESEE; E. GUTBRODT,R. KANUNGO; 
J. MacDOUGALL; R.B. MALMO; S. MATTINGLY; 
B. MILNER; B. WIGDOR; J. WRIGHT, S YULIS 

Clinical Consultants — S. BENAROYA, N. GREEN- 
BERG: P. GREGOIRE; G. NEMETH; A. PUTTER- 
MA 

Internship Supervisors — F. AZIMA,; S. BORZA; J. 
BERNSTEIN; W. BRENDER; D BRUNET, B. 
BULTZ: S. BURSTEIN; M. CARLIN; R DOYLE; L. 
DUNSKY: F. ENGELSMANN; M FLAMEN; L. 
FONTAINE; M. FORGET; J. HOPKINS; E. MILLEN; 
V. NELSON: M. PICARD, L. POITRAS, R. RAD- 
BILL: C. ROBINSON; A. SCHLIEPER; C SCHOP- 

FLOCHER, S. STACY; L.B. TAYLOR; A WENER; 

D. WHITE; A. WOZNY 


Graduate work in the Department of Psychology fol- 
lows two main lines; experimental-theoretical and 
applied. Work in experimental-theoretical psychol- 
ogy leads to the M.A., M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees in 
the psychology of human perception, cognition, 
learning and language, physiological, personality, 
social, child, psycholinguistics and quantitative psy- 
chology. Work in applied psychology leads to the 
Ph.D. degree in clinical psychology, and, under 
special circumstances the MSc. (Applied) degree 
program is sometimes awarded. 

Facilities for advanced research in a variety of 
fields are available within the Department itself. In 
addition, arrangements with the Departments of 
Psychology at the Allan Memorial Institute, Montreal 
Children's Hospital, Queen Mary Veterans’ Hospital, 
the Douglas Hospital, and Jewish General Hospital, 
permit graduate students to undertake research ina 
hospital setting. 

For full information about all programs, financial 
aid, and for application forms, contact the Graduate 
Admissions Secretary, Department of Psychology, 
McGill University, Stewart Biology Building, 1205 


ie 
_ McGregor Street, Montreal, PQ, Canada, H3A 1B1. 
_ Telephone 392-5742. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Admission to graduate work will depend on an eval- 
uation of the student's research interests and apti- 
tude for original contributions to knowledge or for 
professional contributions in the applied field. The 
usual requirement for admission is an honours or 
major degree (B.A. or B.Sc.) in Psychology. This 
includes an introductory course plus six full courses 
(each equivalent to six semester hours). Experimen- 
tal psychology, the theoretical development of mod- 
ern ideas in psychology, and statistical methods as 
applied to psychological problems (equivalent to an 
introductory course) are essential. A knowledge of 
elementary physiology, physics or chemistry, and 
modern developments in other related biological or 
social sciences is desirable. An applicant who holds 
a Bachelor's degree but who has not met these 
usual requirements should consult a faculty member 
in his or her area of interest to determine which (if 
any) courses must be completed before an applica- 
tion can be considered. A student with insufficient 
preparation for graduate work may register as a 
special student in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 
of Science, and follow an appropriate course of 
study. Such registration requires the permission of 
the Department but carries no advantage with 
respect to a student's eventual admission to gradu- 
ate studies 


NOTE: Applicants must submit to the Graduate 
Admissions Secretary by February 1: a completed 
application form, two copies of the personal aca- 
demic background form, two copies of all university 
transcripts, two or more letters of recommendation, 
Miller Analogies and/or Graduate Record Examina- 
tion scores, and a personal letter, outlining their 
experience, interests and objectives in psychology. 
Applicants should note that the deadline for many 
scholarships and fellowships is two to three months 
earlier than the February deadline 


Requirements for M.A. and M.Sc. 
Degrees 


Candidates must demonstrate a sound knowledge 
of modern theory, of its historical development, and 
of the logic of statistical methods as used in psycho- 
logical experiments. They will be expected to have 
an understanding of the main lines of current work 
in other than their own particular field of specializa- 
tion. 

All candidates must take courses 204-650A, 204- 
651B and 204-660D and in addition any other 
course specified by the Department. The primary 
concern of the candidate, however, is the thesis. For 
this the exploratory work, at least, should get under 
way early in the year. A general comprehensive 
written and oral examination will be held which, in 
conjunction with the thesis, will determine the candi- 
date’s final standing for the degree. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


The candidate for the Ph.D. degree in the theoreti- 
cal-experimental program must demonstrate a 
broad scholarship, mastery of current theoretical 
issues in psychology and their historical develop- 
ment, and a detailed knowledge of his or her special 
field. A special comprehensive examination is writ- 
ten in one of the following: comparative and physio- 
logical psychology, learning and perception, social 
psychology and personality, measurement, devel- 
opmental psychology or any other appropriate area. 

Candidates for the Ph.D. degree in Clinical 
psychology must demonstrate a high standard of 
scholarship in psychology and aptitude for the 
professional application of psychological knowl- 
edge. The clinical program is designed primarily 
to train senior personnel for work in hospitals and 
clinics. A number of avenues of specialization are, 
however, possible. Some students may wish to 
prepare themselves for careers in university 
teaching or clinical research; others may have an 
interest in behaviour disorders in the fields of 
developmental or educational psychology. The 
minimum time necessary to attain the degree is 
four years beyond the B.A. or B.Sc. degrees. No 
intermediate or terminal M.A. or M.Sc. degrees 
are awarded to students in the Ph.D. clinical 
program. All students are required to write a 
thesis and demonstrate research capabilities. 

The Department of Psychology does not ordinar- 
ily require an examination in a foreign language. It 
should be noted, however, that all students planning 
to practice in the province of Québec will be exam- 
ined on their proficiency in French before being 
admitted to the professional association. 


COURSES AND SEMINARS FOR 
HIGHER DEGREES 


204-455D RESEARCH METHODS IN PSYCHO- 
LINGUISTICS. 


204-601D Reference number for comprehensive 
examination written by candidates for the M.A., 
M.Sc., or M.Sc. (A.) degree 


204-615A DIAGNOSTIC METHODS (CHILDREN). 
204-616A PRACTICUM - CHILD DIAGNOSTICS. 
204-617B DIAGNOSTIC METHODS (ADULTS). 
204-618B PRACTICUM - ADULT DIAGNOSTICS. 
204-630A PSYCHOPATHOLOGY. 


204-635D ADVANCED EDUCATIONAL - PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 


204-641D BEHAVIOUR DEVIATIONS. Appraisal 
and Modification. 


204-650A ADVANCED STATISTICS I. A course in 
advanced statistics with specialization in experi- 
mental design. 


GRADUATE STUDIES 


{= 


SS 


204-651A ADVANCED STATISTICS Il. A course 
in advanced statistics with specialization in regres- 
sion techniques. 


204-670D RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


204-690D COMPUTERIZED LABORATORY 
METHODS IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


204-701D Reference number for comprehensive 
preliminary Ph.D. examinations 


204-702F SUMMER INTERNSHIP - JUNIOR. 
204-703F SUMMER INTERNSHIP - SENIOR. 
204-704D ADVANCED INTERNSHIP. 


204-705D Reference number for research project of 
M.Sc. (A.) students. 


204-710 to 715 COMPARATIVE AND PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


204-716 to 721 LEARNING AND MOTIVATION. 


204-722 to 727 PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


204-728 to 733 CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
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204-734 to 739 DEVELOPMENT AND LAN- 
GUAGE. 


204-740 to 745 PERCEPTION AND COGNITION. 


204-746 to 751 QUANTITATIVE AND INDIVID- 
UAL DIFFERENCES. 


204-752D PSYCHOTHERAPY AND BEHAVIOUR 
CHANGE. A practice-oriented course. Staff and stu- 
dents discuss current cases being treated with a 
variety of psychotherapeutic and behavioural 
change techniques 


B8 WILDLIFE BIOLOGY 


Qualified students interested in undertaking gradu- 
ate studies in the area of. Wildlife Biology should 
consult the Chairman, and/or Professor J.R. Bider, 
Department of Renewable Resources, Macdonald 
College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, PQ, HOA 1C0. Spe- 
cial programs of study are available to such stu- 
dents. 


McGill University 
Montreal 


lh 


Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and 
Research 


1977-1978 


Section “C” 
Humanities 


NOTE: Courses marked with an asterisk (*) 
are not offered in 1977-78. The letters, 

which form part of course numbers, have 

the following significance: 

A-Fall term course 

B — Winter term course 

L —- Summer session part | course 

C - Summer session part Il course 

D - Full session course (Fall and Winter terms) 


The University reserves the right to make 
changes without prior notice to the information 
contained in this publication, including the 
alteration of various fees, schedules and the 
revision or cancellation of particular courses. 


Legal Deposit III 77 
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C1 DEPARTMENT OF 
ART HISTORY 


Arts Building 

853 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 2T6 


STAFF 


Professors — \W. O. JUDKINS (Chairman); GEORGE 
GALAVARIS (on leave) 

Associate Professors - ROSEMARIE BERGMANN; 
R. N. BERTOS (Acting Director of Graduate Stud- 
ies) 

Assistant Professor T. GLEN 


REQUIREMENTS 
Admission 


For admission to the M.A. or Ph.D. programs, candi- 
dates are normally expected to have a B.A. degree 
with Honours, either in Art History alone or in Art 
History and one other related subject — or the equiv- 
alent, i.e. one-third to one-half of the candidate's 
undergraduate courses in an integrated program, 
passed with appropriate standing. For candidates 
from institutions not offering such undergraduate 
programs, provision is made for preliminary studies 
qualifying the candidate for admission to graduate 
work. Courses in studio practice do not count. 
Please see, also, the language requirements given 
under the degree programs below. Applications and 
supporting documents should be submitted by Jan- 
uary 31. 


Requirements for the M.A. Degree 


1) Ten half-courses approved by the Depart- 
ment, six in the first graduate year. 

2) Written general examination on the History 
of Art. 

3) Oral examination on one of the following 
five fields to which the proposed thesis 
topic belongs: Ancient, Mediaeval, Renais- 
sance, Baroque — to 1750, Modern — from 
1750. 

4) Thesis on a topic approved by the Depart- 
ment from the candidate's chosen field of 
specialization. 


Language requirements for the M.A. degree: 
reading knowledge of English and French and a 
minimum of one additional approved classical or 
modern language, before admission to the second 
year of the M.A. program. 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


Normally, the first year of the Ph.D. program will be 
spent fulfilling the first-year requirements of the M.A. 


ART HISTORY 


degree. In appropriate cases the Department may, 
at the end of the first year, advise the student to 
bypass the M.A., enter the second year of the Ph.D. 
program and proceed to the Ph.D. qualifying exami- 
nations, consisting of, 1) a written comprehensive 
examination on the History of Art, and 2) an oral 
examination on one of the following five fields of 
specialization chosen by the candidate: Ancient, 
Mediaeval, Renaissance, Baroque — to 1750, Mod- 
ern — from 1750. These are normally taken at the 
end of the second year. 

The candidate may be permitted or advised to 
spend one of the three resident years required by 
Graduate Faculty regulation at another approved 
university. 

Only witr the permission of the Department can 
those holding the M.A. degree proceed to the Ph.D. 
qualifying examinations, and those who have 
passed the Ph.D. qualifying examinations, or their 
equivalent, proceed to the doctorate. 

Language requirements for the Ph.D. degree: 
reading knowledge of three modern languages and 
at least one classical language, approved by the 
Department. 

The requirements for the Ph.D. degree are fulfilled 
with the completion of the dissertation and its suc- 
cessful oraldefence. The Department is prepared to 
direct dissertations in the following fields: Ancient, 
Byzantine, Mediaeval, Renaissance (Italian and 
Northern) and others, by special arrangement, 
wherein adequate supervision and resources can 
be providec. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


Graduate Courses 


123-642A or B GREEK AND ROMAN ARCHAE- 
OLOGY. 


123-645A or B MEDIAEVAL ART AND ARCHAE- 
OLOGY. 


123-648A or B ART OF THE ITALIAN RENAIS- 
SANCE. 


123-651A or B NORTHERN RENAISSANCE ART. 


123-654A or B BAROQUE ART AND ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


123-657A or B 19TH CENTURY PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. 


123-660A or B CONTEMPORARY ART AND 
CRITICISM. 


123-674A or B RENAISSANCE AND POST-REN- 
AISSANCE STUDIES |. 


123-677A or B RENAISSANCE AND POST-REN- 
AISSANCE STUDIES II. 


123-680A or B STUDIES IN GREEK AND ROMAN 
SCULPTURE. 


123-683A or B SEMINAR IN THE ART OF 
BYZANTIUM. 


a 
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GRADUATE STUDIES - SECTION C 


123-686A or B PROBLEMS IN WESTERN 
MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE AND SCULP- 
TURE. 


123-689A or B STUDIES IN MANUSCRIPT ILLU- 
MINATION. 


123-692A or B ARTISTIC THEORY IN THE REN- 
AISSANCE 


123-695A or B GREEK MYTHOLOGY IN ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE ART. 


123-712A or B STUDIES IN THE GRAPHIC 
ARTS. 

123-714A or B RESEARCH IN MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE: - 1750 TO THE PRESENT. 


123-718A or B SEMINAR IN URBAN PLANNING 
AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


123-721A or B STUDIES OF DRAWINGS. 


123-724A or B PROBLEMS IN THE HISTORY OF 
TASTE AND CRITICISM. 


Fourth Year Undergraduate 
Courses for Which Graduate 
Credit is Given 


123-414D WESTERN MEDIAEVAL PAINTING. 


123-430A or B EVOLVING CONCEPTS OF THE 
DISCIPLINE OF ART HISTORY. 


123-440D THE VISUAL LANGUAGE OF ARTIS- 
TIC EXPRESSION. 


C2 DEPARTMENT OF 
CLASSICS 


Stephen Leacock Building 
855 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 2T7 


STAFF 


Professors — P. F. MCCULLAGH; A. SCHACHTER 

Associate Professors -A. FARMAKIDES; J. M. FOS- 
SEY: M. J. SILVERTHORNE; P.VALERI 
TOMASZUK; P. VIVANTE; G. M. WOLOCH (on 
leave) 

Assistant Professor — T.W. RICHARDSON; G.L. SNI- 
DER (Chairman) 


NOTE: For detailed information concerning the M.A. 
and Ph.D. Degrees in Classics, please inquire of the 
Department of Classics. 
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GRADUATE COURSES IN 
CLASSICS 


A limited number of courses and seminars is offered 
each year. Course content is, generally speaking, 
fitted to the requirements of individual students. 


Numbering System for Courses 


The second digit after the dash ( — ) signifies the 
content of the courses: 

1 — Greek Poetry, 2 — Greek Prose, 3 — Latin 
Poetry, 4 — Latin Prose, 5 — Non-literary, 6 — Non-lit- 
erary, 7 — Reading Course, 8 — Reading Course. 

The third digit signifies the session in which the 
course is offered, viz. 7 signifies 1977-78 

The following numbers have been reserved for 
1977-78. From them the courses to be given in 
4977-78 will be chosen. Note that the numbers of 
courses which are actually given will be followed by 
the letters A, B, or D, depending on whether they 
are half or full courses. 


114-617 and 717 GREEK POETRY (e.g. drama, 
lyric). 


114-627 and 727 GREEK PROSE (e.g. historians, 
orators, philosophers). 


114-637 and 737 LATIN POETRY (e.g. drama, 
elegy, epic). 


114-647 and 747 LATIN PROSE (e.g. historians, 
orators, philosophers). 


114-657 and 757 NON-LITERARY SUBJECTS 
(e.g. archaeology, epigraphy, history, religion, phi- 
losophy). 


114-667 and 767 NON-LITERARY SUBJECTS 
(e.g. archaeology, epigraphy, history, religion, phi- 
losophy). 


114-677 and 777 INTENSIVE READING 
COURSES. 


114-687 and 787 INTENSIVE READING 
COURSES. 


in addition, certain courses listed in the Faculty of 
Arts Announcement may be taken by graduate stu- 
dents, with the permission of the Department. 


C3 COMMUNICATIONS 
PROGRAM 


Arts Building 

853 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 2T6 


STAFF 


Professors - H.A. McPHERSON (English); P. 
OHLIN; D. SUVIN (English); D.F. THEALL (Direc- 
tor); D.C. THOMSON (Political Science) 


Ii 


Ki 
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Associate Professors — M. BRISTOL; |. GOPNIK 
(English); M. GOPNIK (Linguistics); W.P. HILL- 
GARTNER (Instructional Communications Cen- 
tre); C.E. PASCAL (Centre for Learning and 
Development); G.J. ROBINSON (Associate Direc- 
tor); GH. SZANTO (Comparative Literature Pro- 
gram); W.C. WEES (English) 

Assistant Professors — |. BELLERT; D.C. CROWLEY; 
M.A. LAFON; J. LANGUIRAND (English) 

Lecturer - Y. LAMONDE (French Canada Studies 
Program) 


The Graduate Program in Communications offers 
courses and directs project research in preparation 
for the M.A. and Ph.D. in Communications. 

The Program is concerned with the study of 
communications phenomena through an interdisci- 
plinary activity that includes both theoretical and 
practical considerations of the various modes and 
media of communication. The Program does not 
provide the purely technical training which can be 
more appropriately carried out by institutions of 
technology and communication arts, rather the 
focus is on broadening the understanding of the 
interplay between practical needs and theoretical 
perspectives. The special theoretical interest of 
the Program centres on the nature and scope of 
human communications as they emphasize the 
relationship of cognitive, social and aesthetic 
problems. Degree candidates are encouraged to 
explore these aspects of communication studies 
by drawing upon the resources of the various 
departments throughout the university with whom 
the Program has established close working 
relations. 


Requirements for the M.A. Degree 


An Honours Bachelor's degree or equivalent is 
required of applicants for the M.A. Program. In any 
case the transcript must show breadth or depth in 
related areas of study. Two years of residence are 
normally necessary to fulfill the Master's degree. 
Course work and a thesis are required together with 
a demonstrated competence in French as a second 
language. 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


Applicants for the Ph.D. program are expected to 
have completed the equivalent of an M.A. in Com- 
munications or an alternative acceptable to the Pro- 
gram. Admission will be based on academic 
achievement and evidence of talent and strong 
motivation in communications studies. 

In some cases candidates may be admitted into 
Phase |! of the doctoral program at the discretion of 
the Program and the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research, thereby gaining accreditation of one 
year of resident study. Three years of residence are 
normally required for the Doctoral degree. The pro- 
gram of study is comprised of three or more pro- 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


jects, the fulfilment of a language requirement and a 
written dissertation. 


Admission 


Inquiries regarding the Program should be 
addressed to the Director, Graduate Program in 
Communications, McGill University, Arts Building, 
853 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, PQ H3A 2T6 


Courses for the M.A. Degree 


109-6100 THEORIES OF COMMUNICATION. 
Examination of a variety of human communication 
theories including cybernetic models, social interac- 
tionist models, semiotic and symbolic forms of anal- 
ysis, with particular emphasis on the explanation of 
how theories are linked to various forms of practice 
and how these, in turn, relate to a general under- 
standing of communication phenomena. 


109-615D STAFF-STUDENT COLLOQUIUM. The 
Staff-Student Colloquium is concerned with modes, 
configurations, and the broad procedures of com- 
munication studies. Each semester a major theoreti- 
cal issue is examined through papers, lectures and 
discussions in relation to communication practices 
and to the development of the field. 


Details of related courses, and further information 
on the Program are available from the Program 
Office. 


C4 COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE PROGRAM 


3495 Peel Street 
Montreal, PQ 
Canada H3A 1W7 


STAFF 


Professor —D. SUVIN (on leave) 

Associate Professors -M. ANGENOT (French and 
Comparative Literature); G. SZANTO (Director of 
Program) 

Assistant Professor — Y. LINDEMAN (English and 
Comparative Literature) 


Comparative Literature is the integrated study of 
literary history and theory across national and 
linguistic boundaries. As a discipline, comparative 
literature recognizes that the language in which a 
text is written is only one of the determinants of 
the content of that text. Similarities between texts 
of different nations or national sub-groups are 
often more relevant than the language differences 
that divide the audiences of these texts. 


GRADUATE STUDIES - SECTION C 


REQUIREMENTS 


Admission 


Candidates should as a rule holda Bachelor of Arts 
with Honours or its equivalent in < literature, or joint 
Honours in two literatures, or in one literature and 
another Arts subject. Candidates must be compe- 
tent in three languages. Admissioy is competitive, in 
part based on the admission conmittee’s assess- 
ment of a statement by the canditate explaining his 
or her desire to study Comparative Literature, and in 
part on the committee's assessrrent of an example 
of the candidate's written work. 


Requirements for the M.A. Degree 


In most instances the student takes the equivalent of 
six full year courses or seminars and writes an M.A. 
thesis. Of these six seminars or courses, three are 
normally chosen from the course offerings of the 
program itself and include the Pro-Seminar in Com- 
parative Literature, and three arechosen from those 
given by other departments (including those 
courses that are cross-listed withthe program). Nor- 
mally, two of the courses taken cutside the program 
are in the literature of specialization and one is in 
another area or literature. 

The thesis, which usually rurs between 80 and 
120 pages in length, integrates the candidate's 
study of specific literatures wit) his or her other 
studies of literary theory. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


4102-610D PRO-SEMINAR IN COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE. Introduction to Comparative Literary 
Studies. A reading and discussicn of basic Compar- 
ative Literature methodologies fom Baldensberger 
to the present. In addition, th: Pro-Seminar will 
examine a series of literary texts within the context 
of the historical and theoretical methodologies stud- 
ied. 


4102-620D STUDIES IN NARRATIVE. The topic will 
vary from year to year, and will include an examina- 
tion of fiction from two or more national literatures as 
well as readings from the histoy and theory of fic- 
tion. (Possible topics: Narratve Impressionism; 
Proust and Joyce; the Bildungsroman; etc.) 


4102-630D STUDIES IN DRAMATURGY. The topic 
will vary from year to year, andwill include both an 
examination of plays from two o more national liter- 
atures and readings from the hstory and theory of 
dramatic literature. (Possible tosics: Romantic Dra- 
maturgy; Dramaturgy of the European Twenties; 
Marlowe and Schiller, etc.) 


4102-640D SOCIOLOGY OF LITERATURE. The 
topic will vary from year to yea’. The content of the 
seminar will include both an examination of various 
theories of the sociology of literature, and the appli- 
cation of such theories to a seies of literary texts. 


Each member of the seminar will create a methodol- 
ogy suitable to the literary problems with which he 
or she is dealing. 


4102-680D INDIVIDUAL TUTORIAL. Individualized 
work with a specific instructor in areas not otherwise 
covered by course offerings at McGill. Usually not 
available in first year of residence. May be taken 
only once. 


For further information, please contact Professor G. 
Szanto, Comparative Literature Program, 3495 Peel 
Street, Montreal. (392-5452). 


C5 DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGLISH 


Arts Building 

853 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 2T6 


STAFF 


Professors — C.D. CECIL; L. DUDEK; J. HEMLOW; 
A. HEUSER; S. KLIMA; A. LUCAS; H. Mac- 
LENNAN: A.E. MALLOCH; H.A. McPHERSON; 
P.H. OHLIN (Chairman); D. SUVIN (on leave); 
D.F. THEALL 

Associate Professors — H. ANDERSON; B. BLAISE; 
D.F. BOUCHARD; M. BRISTOL (on leave); M. 
BRUCE; D. COLE (on leave); M. DAVISON (on 
leave); M. DORSINVILLE (on leave); L.T. DUER; 
D.C. FRYE (on leave); |. GOPNIK; P.H. PIEHLER; 
M. PUHVEL: R. REICHERTZ; J. RIPLEY; B. ROB- 
INSON; J. RONSLEY; B.F. WEEMS; W.C. WEES; 
D. WILLIAMS 

Assistant Professors — |. BELLERT; W.T. BOOTH 
(Assistant to the Chairman); A. CONWAY; D. 
CROWLEY: L.T. ELLIOTT (on leave); A. GOD- 
FREY: C.A.E. HEPPNER; W.P. HILLGARTNER; te 
LIEBLEIN: Y. LINDEMAN; D.S. RUBIN; M. 
SIMON; M. STENBAEK-LAFON; L.E. TROIDE 

Special Lecturer — J. LANGUIRAND 


REQUIREMENTS 
Applications 


Letters of recommendation are required of all appli- 
cants. Applications close March 31. Completed 
applications and supporting material for persons 
seeking Teaching Fellowships should reach the 
Department by January 31. 


The M.A. Degree 


Admission to the M.A. program requires an Honours 
degree in English or its equivalent. Candidates with 
insufficient background may be required to take a 
Qualifying Year. 


The basic requirements for the M.A. are 2% 
courses and a thesis of 80-100 pages written under 
supervision. Under the standard residence require- 
ments the courses are completed in the first year 
and the thesis in the second year. However, well 
prepared students are encouraged to complete the 
degree in one year. 


The Ph.D. Degree 


The number of entrants to the doctoral program is 
severely limited. Highly qualified applicants are 
admitted to the first year from an Honours Program 
in English (or its equivalent). Qualified applicants 
who have already completed a Master's degree in 
English are admitted to the second year of the pro- 
gram. Two years are normally devoted to prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive examination, and a third 
year to research. The language requirement must 
be fulfilled before comprehensives may be under- 
taken. 

It is the policy of the Department to urge candi- 
dates to complete the Ph.D. program within four 
years. A candidate intending to submit the thesis to 
meet the deadline for Spring Convocation must give 
notice of this intention before January 1. A candi- 
date intending to meet the deadline for Fall Convo- 
cation must give such notice before May 1. A 
detailed description of the program may be 
obtained from the departmental office; see also the 
General Information and Faculty Regulations sec- 
tion of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research Announcement. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


The following is a list of courses offered on a rota- 
tional basis. A list of courses to be given in 1977-78 
will be available from the departmental office. 


110-447D CROSSCURRENTS IN 18TH CEN- 
TURY ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN LITERA- 
TURES. (Prerequisite: A reading knowledge of 
French) 


For 500 level courses, please see the Faculty of Arts 
Announcement. 


110-602A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


110-604A OLD ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
PROSE LITERATURE. 


110-605B OLD ENGLISH HEROIC POETRY. 
Open to students who have taken English 110- 
604A, or its equivalent elsewhere. 


110-606A INTRODUCTION TO MIDDLE ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. 


110-607B MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
110-608A CHAUCER. The Canterbury Tales. 


110-609B CHAUCER Troilus and Criseyde, and 
other poems. 


110-610A,B DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE. 


ENGLISH 


110-612D THE TFANSITION FROM THE MIDDLE 
AGES TO THE RENAISSANCE. 


110-615D SHAKESPEARE. 


110-616D ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN 
DRAMA. 


110-640D THE ANERICAN NOVEL. 


110-650D 19TH CENTURY LITERATURE AND 
THOUGHT. 


110-659A,B STULIES IN SCIENCE FICTION. 
110-660D STUDIES IN SCIENCE FICTION. 
110-661A,B SEMNAR OF SPECIAL STUDIES. 
110-662A,B SEMNAR OF SPECIAL STUDIES. 


110-665A,B STUDIES IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE AND INTELLECTUAL HISTORY. 


110-670D COMP/RATIVE LITERARY STUDIES. 


110-671A,B DESISNING EFFECTIVE COMMUNI- 
CATION. 


110-675D LITERARY CRITICISM. 

110-680D CANADIAN LITERATURE. 
110-687D RESEAICH SEMINAR. 
110-688A,B STULIES IN DRAMATIC FORM. 
110-689D RESEAICH SEMINAR. 

110-690D SEMINAR OF SPECIAL STUDIES. 
110-707A,B THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND. 
110-708A,B STUDIES IN A LITERARY FORM. 
110-7 10D RENAISSANCE STUDIES. 
110-712A,B RENAISSANCE TRAGEDY. 
110-714A,B RENAISSANCE POETRY. 


110-716A,B SPEQAL STUDIES IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


110-7 18A,B RENAISSANCE COMEDY. 
110-722D MILTOK. 
110-724A,B COMEDY. 


110-726A,B NARRATIVE PROSE OF THE 18TH 
CENTURY. 


110-727A,B AUGLSTAN POETRY. 

110-728A,B THE LATER 18TH CENTURY. 
110-730A,B ROMANTIC THEORY AND POETRY. 
110-731D 19TH CINTURY STUDIES. 

110-732A,B POET?Y AND POETICS. 

110-733A,B THE VCTORIAN NOVEL. 
110-734A,B STUDES IN FICTION. 

110-735D SPECIA. STUDIES IN CRITICISM. 


GRADUATE STUDIES - SECTION C 


110-736D MODERN POETRY. 


110-737A,B MODERN NORTH AMERICAN 
DRAMA. 


110-740D STUDIES IN SYMBOLISM. 
110-746A,B THE 19TH CENTURY. 
110-756D DRAMA OF THE 20TH CENTURY. 
110-757A,B MODERN DRAMA. 


110-760A,B STUDIES IN ANGLO-IRISH LITERA- 
TURE. 


110-761D 20TH CENTURY NOVELISTS. 


110-765D THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TRANS- 
LATION. 


110-770D STUDIES IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. 


110-775D RECENT AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
LITERATURE. 


110-776A,B FILM THEORY. 
110-780D STUDIES IN LITERARY FORMS. 
110-781D STUDIES IN COMMUNICATIONS. 


110-784D LANGUAGE, LINGUISTICS AND LIT- 
ERATURE. 


110-785A,B STUDIES IN LITERARY THEORY. 
110-786D RESEARCH SEMINAR. 

110-787D RESEARCH SEMINAR. 

110-788D STUDIES IN DRAMATIC FORM. 
110-789D SEMINAR OF SPECIAL STUDIES. 


COURSES RESTRICTED TO Ph.D. CANDI- 
DATES 


110-791D DOCTORAL COMPREHENSIVE 
EXAMINATION, PART I. 


110-792D DOCTORAL COMPREHENSIVE 
EXAMINATION, PART Il. 


110-793D DOCTORAL COMPREHENSIVE 
EXAMINATION, PART Ill. 


110-794D DOCTORAL COMPREHENSIVE 
EXAMINATION, PART IV. 


110-795D DOCTORAL COMPREHENSIVE 
EXAMINATION, PART V. 


110-745D INTRODUCTORY SEMINAR FOR 
Ph.D. STUDENTS. 


C6 DEPARTMENT OF 
FRENCH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 


Peterson Hall 

3460 McTavish Street 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 1X9 


STAFF 


Professors - G.P. COLLET; J. ETHIER-BLAIS; EVA 
KUSHNER (Chairman); J.E.L. LAUNAY (on leave 
Winter term); J.-C. MORISOT 

Associate Professors - M. ANGENOT; M.T. CART- 
WRIGHT: YVONNE CHAMPIGNEUL (on leave); 
J.-P. BOUCHER; G. DI STEFANO; J.-P. 
DUQUETTE: F. FURLAN; H.C. JONES ‘(on leave); 
R.G. MCGILLIVRAY; M. RABOTIN; F. RICARD (on 
leave); D.W. STEEDMAN (on leave); J. TER- 
RASSE; L.C. VAN DELFT 

Assistant Professors — |SIDA CREMONA (on leave); 
J.-C. LEMYZE:; A. MAUGEY; GABRIELLE PAS- 
CAL-SMITH: Y. RIVARD (on leave); A. SMITH; 
IRENE STAROSTA (on leave); A. TICHOUX 


REQUIREMENTS 


Admission 
PROPEDEUTIQUE 


Peuvent étre admis en Propédeutique les étudiants 
titulaires d'un B.A. avec concentration en études 
frangaises ou québécoises (“‘Major’’). Ils sont tenus 
de s'inscrire a temps complet a un programme de 4 
cours (ou l'équivalent en demi-cours), établi lors de 
leur inscription. 


Graduate Record Examination (G.R.E.) 


Tous les candidats venant d'un College ou d'une 
Université américaine doivent soumettre leur 
“Graduate Record Examination Scores’’. Les dos- 
siers de demande d’admission ne seront pas 
étudiés sans cette piece. p 


Epreuve d’anglais 


Tous les étudiants de M.A. et de Ph.D. doivent subir, 
avant la remise de leur mémoire ou de leur these, 
une épreuve destinée a verifier leur connaissance 
de la langue anglaise. 


M.A. 

Le programme de maitrise est 4 la fois un pro- 
gramme complet en soi et une premiere étape vers 
le Ph.D. Il vise deux objectifs également.importants: 


{- Permettre a I’étudiant titulaire d'un B.A. avec 
spécialisation en frangais (‘‘Honours'') de com- 
pléter et d’approfondir ses connaissances Sur 
l'ensemble du domaine littéraire grace 4 un 
programme raisonné de cours portant sur I'his- 
toire des littératures francaise et québécoise de 


méme que sur une variété de sujets connexes: 
littératures Comparées, genres littéraires, his- 
toire de la langue, civilisation, etc. 

2- Favoriser l’'apprentissage de la recherche et un 
début de spécialisation de la part de |'étudiant 
qui suit un cours d’initiation aux méthodes en 
recherche littéraire, et surtout rédige un 
mémoire sous la direction d'un professeur du 
Département. 


La durée des études de maitrise est de deux ans: 
un an pour la scolarité (M.A.!), et un an pour la 
rédaction du mémoire (M.A.II). 

Pour étre admis directement en M.A. |, le candidat 
doit 6tre titulaire d'un B.A. avec spécialisation en 
frangais (‘“‘Honours’’), ou d'un B.A. avec double 
spécialisation (‘‘Joint-Honours'’). Le B.A. ne donne 
pas automatiquement droit a |'admission. Le candi- 
dat doit également présenter un bon dossier de 1er 
cycle. 


SCOLARITE - (M.A.1) 


La premiére année de maitrise est consacrée a la 
scolarité. L'étudiant doit suivre l’'équivalent de 8 
demi-cours, soit 4 par trimestre s'il est inscrit a 
temps complet, ou 4 demi-cours, soit 2 par trimes- 
tre, s'il est inscrit a mi-temps et obtenir une note 
d’au moins 65% pour chaque cours. Ces cours sont 
ainsi répartis: 


— 1 demi-cours obligatoire intitule Recherches 
et méthodes critiques (125-595A); 


— 1 cours (ou 2 demi-cours) portant sur la litte- 
rature frangaise ou la civilisation avant 1800 
(littérature médiévale, XVie, XVile, ou XVille 
siécle); 

— 1 cours (ou 2 demi-cours) portant sur la litté- 
rature ou la civilisation frangaise ou québé- 
coise depuis 1800 (XIXe ou XXe siécle); 


— l'autre cours et demi (ou 3 demi-cours) est 
optionnel. L'étudiant choisira de préférence 
ses cours optionnels dans le domaine sur 
lequel il compte faire porter son mémoire. Le 
programme choisi par |'étudiant doit étre 
approuvé par le directeur des études au 
moment des inscriptions 


Un cours optionnel (ou 2 demi-cours) peut étre suivi 
dans un autre département de McGill figurant a la 
Section C (‘Humanities’) de l’annuaire de la 
Faculté des études avancées et de la recherche, ou 
a une autre université, pourvu qu'il soit de méme 
niveau que les cours 600 offerts par le Départe- 
ment. Dans tous les cas, |'étudiant doit obtenir 
l'autorisation du comité des études de 2e et 3e 
cycles, qui ne sera accordée que si le cours en 
question cadre avec le programme d'études du 
candidat. 


Le mémoire (M.A.II) 


La deuxiéme année de maitrise est consacrée a la 
rédaction du mémoire. Une fois qu’il aura délimité 
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son domaine de recherche, le candidat doit 
choisir luicméme un directeur parmi les profes- 
seurs du Département. Le candidat prend contact 
avec son directeur et définit avec lui le sujet de 
son mémoire et le fait approuver par le Comité 
des études de 2e et 3e cycles. Le mémoire est 
déposé normalement un an (et au plus tard trois 
ans) aprés la fin de la scolarité. 


Ph.D. 


Pour 6tre admis au programme de Ph.D. le candidat 
doit remplir les conditions suivantes: 


1) Etre titulaire du M.A. en frangais de I'Université 
McGill, ou l’équivalent; avoir obtenu au cours de sa 
scolarité de maitrise une moyenne d’au moins 75%; 
avoir rédigé un mémoire qui ait mérité deux 
mentions ‘‘bien’’ ou au-dessus. 


2) Présenter, en plus du formulaire officiel de 
demande d'admission accompagné de 2 lettres de 
recommandation et de ses relevés de notes offi- 
ciels, une lettre exposant les raisons qui motivent 
|'étudiant & demander son admission au Départe- 
ment, ainsi qu’un projet d'étude indiquant avec une 
certaine précision sur quel domaine et dans quelle 
optique il compte entreprendre ses recherches de 
Ph.D. Ce document ne constitue pas nécessaire- 
ment un engagement formel de la part du candidat 
qui pourra modifier son sujet une fois engagé dans 
ses études. Mais la commission des admissions 
sera mieux a méme de juger, d'aprés ce projet, du 
sérieux du candidat et de ses aptitudes a la recher- 
che littéraire avancée. 


Programme 
Le programme de Ph.D. comporte 3 parties: 


— Cours et séminaires 
—Examens général et spécialisé 
— Thése 


Comité-conseil 


Dés le début de ses études de Ph.D. |’étudiant a 
déja, en principe, une idée relativement précise du 
domaine sur lequel il compte poursuivre ses recher- 
ches. II devra, le plus t6t possible au cours de son 
année de Ph.D. II, choisir un directeur de recherche 
parmi les professeurs réguliers du Département. : 
Une liste des professeurs ainsi que leurs domaines 
de spécialisation est disponible au secrétariat des 
études. Avec son directeur, |’étudiant devra, au 
cours de l’année de Ph.D. Il, définir plus précisé- 
ment son domaine de spécialisation et l’optique 
dans laquelle il compte travailler, de maniére a 
pouvoir soumettre son projet de thése a la fin du 
second trimestre de Ph.D. ll. 

Une fois le projet de these du candidat approuvé 
par le comité des études de 2e et 3e cycles, un 
comité-conseil est formé. Son rdle est de suivre 
d’aussi prés que possible le travail du candidat, de 
discuter avec lui de l’orientation de ses recherches, 
ainsi que de la conduite de sa préparation a la 
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thése, et d'agir comme jury aux examens général et 
spécialisé. Ce comité est formé du directeur de 
recherche de |'étudiant et de deux autres profes- 
seurs du Département, spécialistes dans le 
domaine de recherche du candidat ou dans un 
domaine connexe. 


Cours et séminaires: 


Ph.D.| -— Méme programme que pour l'année de 
M.A.I, sauf que l'étudiant est tenu de 
s'inscrire au cours 125-601D: Travaux 
dirigés. 

Ph.D.Il —- Les etudiants n'ayant pas suivi le cours 
601D au niveau de la maitrise, ou un 
cours analogue dans une autre univer- 
sité, doivent s'inscrire 4 ce cours et a 4 
autres demi-cours ou séminaires, dont le 
cours réservé aux étudiants de Ph.D. 
(125-633B Les moralistes du XVlle 
siécle), de méme qu’au séminaire de 
doctorat (125-7 10D). 


Ph.D.IIl — Seminaire de doctorat (125-711D). Ce 
séminaire, de type informel, est réservé 
aux étudiants de Ph.D. Il s'agit de 
rencontres bi-mensuelles, ou les 
étudiants présentent a tour de réle un état 
de leurs travaux. Ce seminaire se pour- 
suit toute l'année. 


Examens: 


Examen général — Cette épreuve consiste a prépa- 
rer 3 travaux portant sur les domaines choisis, et 
suivis, pour chacun d’eux, d'une interrogation orale 
Les sujets sont établis en fonction du profil de la 
scolarité du candidat et portent sur des questions 
d'ensemble (par exemple: sujet d'histoire littéraire, 
de genre, d’école, de période, de theme, de struc- 
ture; théorie et pratique d'une méthode critique; 
probléme en rapport avec la langue et la linguisti- 
que, etc.). Les 3 sujets ainsi délimités doivent étre 
soumis au Comité des études de 2e et 3e cycles 
pour approbation. 


Examen Spécialisé — Cette ultime épreuve ne peut 
avoir lieu avant que les 3 étapes de |'examen géné- 
ral aient été réussies. Le candidat doit préparer un 
texte portant sur le domaine de recherche qu'il a 
choisi pour sa thése, accompagné d'une bibliogra- 
phie critique. 


Thése: 


Une fois réussies les épreuves générale et spéciali- 
sée, |'étudiant dispose de 5 ans pour déposer sa 
thése. Dés que les examinateurs ont fait parvenir a 
la Faculté des rapports favorables a |’acceptation 
de la thése, le candidat est appelé a la soutenir. 

La soutenance a lieu devant un jury d’au moins 5 
personnes. Il est présidé par un représentant du 
doyen. Font également partie du jury le comite- 
conseil de |'étudiant de méme que le Directeur du 
Département ou son représentant, et un universi- 
taire étranger au Département ou a l'Université. 
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COURS POUR LES CANDIDATS 


DE DEUXIEME ET TROISIEME 
CYCLES 


Seion les réglements du département 


125-511A TRADUCTION LITTERAIRE. 
Professor Launay 


125-520D EVOLUTION DE LA LANGUE 
FRANCAISE AU CANADA. 
Professor Rabotin 


125-550A LECTURES GUIDEES I. 
Staff 


125-551B LECTURES GUIDEES Il. 
Staff 


125-595A RECHERCHE ET METHODES CRITI- 
QUES. Eclaircissements sur la notion de “‘texte 
littéraire’’. Historique des diverses tentatives pour 
constituer une “science du texte’ (rhétorique, 
poétique, histoire littéraire, sociologie de la 
littérature, etc.). On partira des problémes 
généraux de l'interprétation des textes et 
documents, tels qu'ils se posent aussi dans 
d'autres domaines des sciences humaines, pour 
en venir a cerner dans sa spécificité le probleme 
de l'interprétation des textes littéraires, et pour 
saisir les relations mutuelles entre ‘‘objet’ et 
“‘méthode”’. Questions de terminologie critique. 
Eléments de bibliographie 

Professor Morisot 


124-601D TRAVAUX DIRIGES. Etablissement 
d'un programme individuel de lectures (les biblio- 
graphies proposées aux étudiants seront établies 
avec la collaboration de collégues spécialisés des 
domaines retenus). Les programmes individuels 
seront tracés: 1. sur examen du dossier de chaque 
étudiant (cours suivis, etc.), 2. aprés entrevue avec 
chaque étudiant. 

Professor Tichoux 


125-618A VILLON: “LE LAIS”. 
Professor Di Stefano 


125-620B DU BELLAY. 
Professor Kushner 


125-632A LE CLASSICISME FRANCAIS. 
Professor McGillivray 


125-633B LES MORALISTES DU i7e SIECLE. 
(Cours réservé aux étudiants de Ph.D. — éventuelle- 
ment ouvert aux étudiants de M.A.) 

Professor van Delft 


125-644B LA LITTERATURE FANTASTIQUE. 
Professor Furlan 


125-646B LE MATERIALISME AU 18e SIECLE. 
Professor Terrasse 


125-647A DIDEROT. 
Professor Cartwright 


+s 


125-659B FLAUBERT. 
Professor Duquette 


125-664A LOUIS-FERDINAND CELINE. 
Professor Smith 


125-665A GIDE. 
Professor Collet 


125-666D RECEPTION DE RIMBAUD. 
Professor Morisot 


125-680B POESIE QUEBECOISE. 
Professor Maugey 


125-686B LE REALISME DANS LE ROMAN QUE- 
BECOIS. 
Professor Pascal-Smith 


125-687A BORDUAS. 
Professor Ethier-Biais 


125-688A L’ECOLE 
MONTREAL. 
Professor Boucher 


125-7000 EPREUVE GENERALE. L'épreuve 
consiste en la préparation de trois travaux portant 
sur les domaines choisis, et suivis, pour chacun, 
d'une interrogation orale. 


125-701D EPREUVE SPECIALISEE. Le candidat 
doit préparer un texte portant sur son domaine de 
recherche et accompagné d'une bibliographie criti- 
que. Une fois son texte soumis aux trois membres 
de son comité-conseil, le candidat est interrogé ora- 
lement sur le contenu de ce texte. L'évaluation 
tiendra aussi bien compte de la qualité de ce travail 
que des réponses du candidat lors de la discussion. 


125-710D/711D SEMINAIRE DE DOCTORAT. 
Mise en commun par les étudiants en cours de 
thése des problémes théoriques et méthodologi- 
ques reliant leurs recherches particuliéres aux pro- 
blemes généraux des études littéraires frangaises et 
québécoises. 

Professor Kushner 


LITTERAIRE DE 


Ph.D. Language Tests 


For Ph.D. candidates in other departments who 
require French for research and in satisfaction of the 
language requirement the following course is 
offered: 


125-004D FRENCH READING COURSE (2 
HOURS THROUGHOUT SESSION). 
Professor Rabotin 


C7 DEPARTMENT OF 
GERMAN 


Samuel Bronfman Building 
1001 Sherbrooke St West 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 1G5 


GERMAN 


STAFF 


Professor — A. ARNOLD (on leave); 

Associate Professors — M. BIRCHER; V.R. BLOCK; 
E. GALLATI; T. GOLDSMITH-REBER (on leave); 
A. HSIA; H.J. MAITRE; H. RICHTER (Acting Chair- 
man); J. SCHMIDT; |. SCHUSTER 


REQUIREMENTS 


In order to be admitted to graduate work in German 
the candidate must have a B.A. degree with Hon- 
ours or Joint Honours in German from McGill Uni- 
versity, or hold an equivalent degree from another 
college or university of recognized standing, or 
have completed a course of studies of equivalent 
value at such an institution. 

Candidates who do not possess these prerequi- 
sites may, with special permission, enter the 
department as qualifying students for the purpose 
of completing these preliminary studies. In order 
to be admitted to graduate work in German, the 
candidate must have 

a) considerable fluency in German (all lectures 
are in German), 

b) a good knowledge of German literature from 
the Baroque period to the 20th century, 

c) a good knowledge of the History of the Ger- 
man Language. Students may satisfy this 
requirement by completing German 129- 
500A, 129-501B and/or 125-510A, 129- 
511B during their first graduate year at 
McGill. 

Graduate students holding a Teaching Assistant- 
ship or who are otherwise employed will normally 
not be allowed to take more than four half courses a 
year. Teaching Assistants are required to attend a 
seminar on Teaching Methods. If a student's knowl- 
edge of English is judged inadequate, he may be 
required to attend an approved course in that lan- 
guage. All graduate students are required to attend, 
each session, the staff-student colloquium on spe- 
cial problems. 


Requirements for the M.A. Degree 


At least the equivalent of four full courses must be 
taken. Students are encouraged to complete one 
quarter of their course load in another discipline. 

Students are not, as a rule, able to earn the M.A. 
degree in less than two years. They are expected to 
begin work on their thesis after the end of the first 
session. The thesis should be roughly 80 to 100 
pages in length, should reveal ability to organize the 
material under discussion, and should be succinct 
and relevant. After the session in which they com- 
plete their course work, students are required to 
pass a comprehensive examination. 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


After completing the ‘B.A. degree with Honours or 
the equivalent, a student will normally take the 
equivalent of eight full courses. After completing the 
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M.A. degree or its equivalent, a student must take at 
least the equivalent of four full courses. Students 
are encouraged to complete one quarter of their 
course load in another discipline. 

After the session in which the course work is com- 
pleted, a candidate will be required to pass a com- 
prehensive examination. Candidates will be 
required to pass a reading test in one language 
other than English and German. Usually this lan- 
guage is French, but for those specializing in Ger- 
man Literature before 1600 the test may be in Latin. 

Original research leading to new insights is a pre- 
requisite for the acceptance of a Ph.D. thesis. After 
acceptance of the thesis, the candidate has to 
defend his thesis before a committee 

As a rule, it will take a candidate at least four 
years after the B.A. degree to complete the require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree. Students who have not 
spent an appreciable length of time in a German 
speaking country are advised to spend one year at 
a university in such a country, for which credit may 
be given in the above program 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


Courses are normally given in the form of seminars, 
and may be rated as full or half courses. Each year, 
the Department publishes a list of those offerings 
which will be available in the ensuing session 
These lists are available from the departmental Sec- 
retary or from the Graduate Faculty office, normally 
in the month of May. 

Each year the Department offers courses in some 
of the following areas: 


129-605-09, 705-09A,B MEDIAEVAL GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 


129-610-14, 710-14A,B GERMAN LITERATURE 
IN THE AGE OF THE RENAISSANCE AND THE 
REFORMATION. 


129-615-19, 715-19A,B GERMAN LITERATURE 
OF THE BAROQUE AND ROCOCO. 


129-620-24, 720-24A,B GERMAN LITERATURE 
OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT. 


129-625-29, 725-29A,B GERMAN LITERATURE 
OF THE STURM AND DRANG PERIOD. 


129-630-34, 730-34A, B GERMAN CLASSICISM. 


129-635-39, 735-39A,B GERMAN ROMANTI- 
CISM. 


129-640-44, 740-44A,B GERMAN REALISM AND 
EARLY NATURALISM. 


129-645-49, 745-49A,B GERMAN LITERATURE 
IN THE 20TH CENTURY. 


129-650-54, 750-54A,B GERMAN LINGUISTICS 
AND PHILOLOGY. 


129-655-59, 755-59A, B LITERARY THEORY 
AND CRITICISM. 
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129-660-64, 760-64A,B COMPARATIVE LITERA- 


TURE STUDIES. 


129-665-69, 765-69A,B SEMINAR ON TEACHING 
METHODS. 


129-670-74, 770-74A,B STAFF-STUDENT SEMI- 
NAR ON LITERARY PROBLEMS. 


129-675A,B RESEARCH SEMINAR. 
Ph.D. Language Tests 


For Ph.D. candidates who are required to pass a 
reading test in German the following course is 
offered 


129-004D GERMAN. READING COURSE. (2 
hours; Text: H. Jannach; German for Reading 
Knowledge; 2nd edition. Van — Nostrand — Reinhold 
Co.). Method and Practice of Translation. This 
course is intended for students preparing to fulfil the 
language requirement for the Ph.D. degree 
Professor Block 


C8 DEPARTMENT OF 
HISPANIC STUDIES 


Samuel Bronfman Building 
1001 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 1G5 


STAFF 


Professor — S. LIPP (Chairman) 

Associate Professors - M. AMASUNO; M. HARVEY; 
N. MARTINEZ: A. MICHALSKI; V. OUIMETTE; V. 
UGALDE-CUESTA 

Assistant Professor — K.M. SIBBALD 


Requirements for the M.A. Degree 


In order to be admitted to graduate work in Spanish, 
the candidate must fulfil the following prerequisites: 

a) Candidates must possess a B.A. degree 
with Honours or in certain cases Joint Hon- 
ours in Spanish from McGill University, or an 
equivalent degree from another college or 
university of recognized standing. 
Candidates who do not possess the above 
prerequisites may, with special permission, 
enter the Department as qualifying students 
for the purpose of completing these prelimi- 
nary studies 

Graduate students holding a Teaching Assistant- 
ship or who are otherwise employed wil normally 
not be allowed to take more than two full courses 4 
year. If a student's knowledge of English is deemed 
inadequate, he may be required to attend an 
approved course in that language. 

Candidates must take the equivalent of four full 
courses which will be chosen, in consultation with 
the Department, from the categories listed below. It 
is strongly recommended that the half course on 


S 


Methods of Literary Analysis be taken in the first 
year. The other courses may be spread over a 
period of not more than two years. 

Within six months after completion of course 
work, candidates will normally be expected to pass 
a comprehensive examination, after which they will 
present a thesis of 80 to 100 pages. (See Faculty 
Regulations for deadlines). 


Courses for the M.A. Degree 


144-601D M.A. COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINA- 
TION 


144-602A METHODS OF LITERARY ANALYSIS. 
Professor Martinez 


144-605-609A,B PROBLEMS OF LITERARY 
THEORY AND CRITICISM. 


144-610-614A,B SPANISH LINGUISTICS AND 
PHILOLOGY. 


144-620-624A,B SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


144-625-629A,B SPANISH THEATRE OF THE 
GOLDEN AGE. 


144-630-634A,B SPANISH POETRY OF THE 
GOLDEN AGE. 


144-635-639A,B SPANISH PROSE OF THE 
GOLDEN AGE. 


144-640-644A,B CERVANTES. 


144-645-649A,B SPANISH NEOCLASSICISM 
AND ROMANTICISM. 


144-650-654A,B SPANISH REALISM AND NATU- 
RALISM. 


144-655-659A,B SPANISH LITERATURE FROM 
1898 TO 1936. 


144-660-664A,B SPANISH LITERATURE SINCE 
THE CIVIL WAR. 


144-665-669A,B SPANISH AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD. 


144-670-674A,B SPANISH AMERICAN THEA- 
TRE. 


144-675-679A,B SPANISH AMERICAN POETRY. 
144-680-689A,B SPANISH AMERICAN PROSE. 
144-690-694A,B SPECIAL TOPICS. 


144-790D Ph.D. LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT. 
(For students in other departments) 


*Qualified students wishing to pursue their studies 
towards a Ph.D. in Spanish should consult the chair- 
man of the Department. 


ISLAMIC STUDIES 


C9 INSTITUTE OF 
ISLAMIC STUDIES 


Stephen Leacock Building 
855 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 2T7 


STAFF 


Professors - C.J. ADAMS (Director), AHMAD ABU- 
HAKIMA; A. BIJLEFELD; H. LANDOLT; DONALD 
P. LITTLE (Assistant Director) 

Associate Professors — ISSA J. BOULLATA; WADI 
HADDAD; RICHARD N. VERDERY 

Assistant Professor - UNER TURGAY 

Research Associate - MEHDI MUHAQQIQ 

Specialist Librarians — JERZY GUTKOWSKI; JAN 
WERYHO 


The Institute offers courses, and undertakes to 
direct research in preparation for the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees in Islamic Studies. Two years of resident 
study are normally required for the M.A. degree, five 
for the Ph.D. degree 

The Institute is concerned with the faith of Mus- 
lims, and with the Islamic tradition involving the soci- 
ety and the civilization to which it gave rise and to 
which it is currently related. The Institute's special 
emphasis is on the faith as a contemporary and liv- 
ing force; and on the major changes through which 
the civilization and society are currently going. It 
would seek such understanding as will enable out- 
siders to observe those changes intelligently, Mus- 
lims to participate in them intelligently, and both to 
communicate. 

From September 1975, a joint cooperative pro- 
gram became effective between the Duncan Black 
Macdonald Center for the Study of Islam and Chris- 
tian-Muslim Relations of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, and the Institute of Islamic Studies. The 
program is conducted on the McGill campus. Three 
faculty members from the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation joined the staff of the Institute. 

Candidates for degrees in Islamic Studies may, 
with the consent of those departments, be permitted 
or required to take relevant courses offered by the 
Departments of History, Economics and Political 
Science, Philosophy, Comparative Religion, etc. In 
special cases these departments also recognize 
participation in relevant courses offered by the Insti- 
tute as contributing to their own advanced degrees. 
Such participation by students from other depart- 
ments is welcomed by the Institute 

The Institute stresses competence in language. At 
the Master's level, two years, or the equivalent, of 
one Islamic language is required, normally Arabic; 
each student is expected to complete a total of five 
courses (including one seminar) and a research 
thesis within a two-year period. For the doctorate, 
two additional years of residence and five additional 
courses are required. All Ph.D. candidates must 
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have a reading knowledge of either French or Ger- 
man, preferably both (for access to Western schol- 
arship on Islam) and two years, or the equivalent, of 
a second Islamic language. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


397-602D SURVEY OF ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY. 
(3 hours). A history of the attempts of Muslim think- 
ers to adapt Greek philosophy to Islamic revelation, 
study of the Translation Movement, the Mu'tazila, 
and the rise of Kalam; readings in al-Kindi, al-Far- 
abi, |bn Sina, Ibn Rushd, al-Razi, and other impor- 
tant Muslim philosophers 


397-603B INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH 
MATERIALS FOR ISLAMIC STUDIES. (1 hour). A 
practical introduction to the materials academically 
available for these studies. Some preliminary dis- 
cussion of research methods, of the preparation of 
reports and essays; documentation; transliteration. 
Particular attention is given to the special reference 
books and serials used in the field. 


397-604D INTRODUCTION TO THE ISLAMIC 
TRADITION. (3 hours). A course to introduce the 
uninitiated student to major aspects of the Islamic 
tradition: Jahiliyah times, the Prophet, Qur'an, Had- 
ith, Kalam, Shari'ah, Falsafah, Tasawwuf, Shi'ah 
and the sects, Institutions, and Modern Develop- 
ments. Emphasis is given to the principal Islamic 
and Western sources in each of these areas. 
Professor Adams 


397-605D ARABIC LITERATURE: A.D. c500- 
1970s. (3 hours). A survey of the literature of the 
Arabs in pre-Islamic times with special emphasis on 
the mu’allagat. Developments following the rise of 
Islam and its influence on literary production in 
prose and poetry, emphasizing selected poets and 
writers and considering new themes, genres, and 
thought in the Umayyad and the ‘Abbasid periods. A 
condensed treatment of Arabic literature between 
the fall of Baghdad in 1258 and the Napoleonic war 
in the Middle East, and a more detailed study of the 
Arab literary renaissance in the nineteenth century 
and the development of fiction, drama, and poetry in 
the twentieth century. No knowledge of Arabic is 
required for this course. Use will be made of availa- 
ble English translations. 


397-610D HISTORY OF ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION: 
THE CLASSICAL PERIOD. (3 hours). Fhe origins 
of the early Islamic state in Arabia and the Umawi 
Caliphate. The growth of an Islamic civilization, and 
the ‘Abbasi Empire until the Seljuk period. The rise 
of the Fatimis. The Caliphate of Cordoba. 
Professors Little and Verdery 


397-611D HISTORY OF ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION: 
THE MEDIAEVAL PERIOD. (3 hours). The Seljuks, 
and the mediaeval synthesis. The Moors in Spain 
and North Africa. The Crusades. The Mongols and 
the destruction of the Baghdad Caliphate. The Mam- 
luk, Persian, Turkish and Indian Empires until 1700. 
Professor Little 
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397-613D HISTORY OF ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION: 
THE LATER ISLAMIC EMPIRES. The rise and 
growth of the Ottoman, Safavid and Mughal 
Empires. Their intellectual and cultural life. Relevant 
successor states to the end of the 18th century. 


397-614D THE HISTORY OF ISLAMIC INDIA. The 
Arabs in India: the establishment of the Delhi Sulta- 
nate; the interaction of Islam and Hinduism. The 
Mughals: political history; social, intellectual, and 
religious trends. The fall of the Mughals and the end 
of Muslim rule in India 


397-615B HISTORY OF THE ISLAMIC EAST 
(1256-1700). (Seminar, 2 hours). A survey of the 
development of Islamic civilization in Iran, Iraq, Ana- 
tolia, and Central Asia after the Mongol invasions 
until the collapse of the Safavid dynasty: the Ilk- 
hanid, Timurid, and Safavid dynasties. 


397-621D INTRODUCTORY ARABIC. 
397-622D LOWER INTERMEDIATE ARABIC. 
397-623D HIGHER INTERMEDIATE ARABIC. 


397-625D ADVANCED ARABIC. (3 hours). Critical 
reading of texts in a particular field; for example, 
readings in the historians, or in the theologians, in 
connection with Islamics 702 below, or the legists, 
in connection with Islamics 706. As the content may 
vary, this course may be repeated for credit. 


397-631D INTRODUCTORY TURKISH. 
397-632D LOWER INTERMEDIATE TURKISH. 
397-633D HIGHER INTERMEDIATE TURKISH. 


397-634D ADVANCED TURKISH. (This course will 
normally be related to Islamics 722 below; Prerequi- 
site: Islamics 397-622D or 397-64 1D). 


397-641D INTRODUCTORY PERSIAN. 
397-642D LOWER INTERMEDIATE PERSIAN. 
397-643D HIGHER INTERMEDIATE PERSIAN. 


397-644D ADVANCED PERSIAN. (Prerequisite: 
Islamics 397-622D). 


397-651D INTRODUCTORY URDU. 
397-652D LOWER INTERMEDIATE URDU. 
397-653D HIGHER INTERMEDIATE URDU. 


397-654D ADVANCED URDU. (Prerequisite: 
Islamics 397-622D or 397-64 1D). 


397-670D ISLAMIC ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 
Study of the development of Islamic art and archi- 
tecture as related to the principles of Islam as 4 reli- 
gion and regional traditions. 


397-700D Ph.D. PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
IN ISLAMICS. RESEARCH SEMINAR. For all stu- 
dents writing theses and all others engaged in 
research. (Seminar 2 hours). 
Professor Adams and Staff 


a 


“i 


Several of the following seminars will be given each 
year. 


397-702D ISLAMIC THEOLOGY: SEMINAR ON A 
SPECIAL QUESTION. (2 hours). The problem con- 
sidered will vary from year to year. The course may, 
therefore, be repeated for credit. 


397-703D READING IN CLASSICAL ARABIC 
PHILOSOPHERS. (Seminar 2 hours). Considera- 
tion of the development of philosophic thought 
among the Muslims, and its relation to the late 
Greek background; with special reference to lbn 
Sina (Avicenna). Some of his writings, especially 
the Kitab al-Najat, or al-Ghazzali’s Tahafut, will be 
read in Arabic. The role of falsafah in classical 
Islamic culture and thought. 


397-704D ISLAMIC THEOLOGY. (Seminar, 2 
hours). A study of significant aspects of the Mus- 
lims’ attempt to give intellectual expression to their 
faith in different periods in the past 

Professor Haddad 


397-705D THE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
ISLAM I. Government and State. (Seminar 2 hours) 

A survey of the evolution of the various patterns and 
concrete manifestations of Muslim political theory 
and practice through the classical and mediaeval 
periods of Islamic history. The rise of modern states 
and political problems in various Muslim countries 


397-706D THE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
ISLAM Il. Law. (Seminar 2 hours). The role of law in 
Islamic thought and society, considered historically 
in terms of its theological, political, and sociological 
aspects. The impact of modern legal systems and 
ideas, contemporary movements of codification, 
and the problems of legislation. 


397-707D SEMANTICS OF THE QUR’AN. (Semi- 
nar, 2 hours). An analytical study of Quran vocabu- 
lary. By applying the methods of analysis that are 
being developed in structural and field semantics to 
the verses of the Qur'an, the aim is to isolate the 
general conceptual scheme that underlies the Wel- 
tanschauung of the sacred book of Islam. 
Professor Bijlefeid 


397-708D QUR'AN EXEGESIS (Seminar, 2 
hours). A study of two or three suras taken as units, 
and of a number of Quranic passages and key 
works, Attention will be given to issues of style, form 
and chronology, as well as to the content matter; the 
latter including a consideration of the history of the 
interpretation of these sections. The suras and pas- 
sages considered will vary from year to year. 
Professor Bijlefeld 


397-710D SHI’'AH THOUGHT. (Seminar 2 hours). 
A history of thought among the Shi’ah with consider- 
ation of important thinkers, movements and books. 


397-721D ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
MODERN ARAB WORLD. (Seminar 2 hours). 
Internal reform movements and responses to exter- 
nal pressure, 1800 to the present. 


ISLAMIC STUDIES 


 397-722D THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECULAR- 


ISM IN MODERN TURKEY. (Seminar 2 hours). An 
analysis of the transition from Ottoman institutions 
and ideas to those of contemporary Turkey. After 
considering the 18th century attempts at reform, 
attention is given to the changes during the Tanzi- 
mat, ‘‘Young Turk'’, and Republican periods, as a 
preparation for an understanding of contemporary 
problems raised by secularization. 

Professor Turgay 


397-723D ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MOD- 
ERN INDIA AND PAKISTAN. (Seminar 2 hours). 
Significant movements in Islamic thought and politi- 
cal action, since the Mughul downfall. The influence 
of Sirhindi; Waliyullah and his school; the Mujahidin; 
1857. De'oband; Aligarh; Azad and Muslim partici- 
pation in Indian nationalism; Iqbal; Pakistan. The 
Munir Report; Pakistan constitutional and ideologi- 
cal issues; Muslims in India since partition. 


397-724D DEVELOPMENT OF THE ISLAMIC 
TRADITION IN INDONESIA. (2 hours). Pre-lslamic 
background. The arrival of the Islamic tradition; 
Javanese elements in its development, and Hukum 
Adat. Muslim states versus the Dutch company; the 
Padri war. Islamic policy of the Dutch. Recent 
Islamic movements and political parties (Sarekat 
Islam, Muhammadijah, Masjumi, Nahdatul Ulama, 
Persatuan Islam, M.I.A.1., etc.). Nationalism. 


397-725D THE ISLAMIC HISTORY OF WEST 
AFRICA. (2 hours). A study of the Islamic role in the 
development of institutions and ideas in the western 
and central Sudan, from the 11th century to the 
present day with special reference to (i) relations 
with the wider Muslim World, (ii) sources, literary 
and archaeological, for a study of this area. 


397-726D ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MOD- 
ERN IRAN. (2 hours) 


397-727D MODERN HISTORY OF THE GULF 
STATES. The history of the Arabian Peninsula in 
modern times with special emphasis on the Gulf 
States. Concentration will be on Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, the Union of the Arab Ami- 
rates, and ‘Uman from the 18th century to the pres- 
ent. 

Professor A. Abu-Hakima 


397-728D ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MOD- 
ERN NORTH AFRICA. The relationship of the 
Maghrib to the Muslim East and Europe in mediae- 
val and modern times. Religious developments in 
North Africa before and after European conquest. 
The growth of nationalism in Libya, Tunisia, Algeria 
and Morocco. The interaction of Arab and French 
culture and its effect on Islam. 


397-729D ISLAM AND THE WEST. (Seminar, 2 
hours). Muslim views of the ‘West’ — especially 
Christianity - and the ‘Western’ views of Islam from 
the ninth until the nineteenth century, with particular 
attention to extant primary sources. 

Professor Haddad 


GRADUATE STUDIES — SECTION C 


397-730B THE STUDY OF ISLAM IN EUROPE 
AND NORTH AMERICA SINCE THE EARLY 
19TH CENTURY. (2 hours). A critical study of the 
extent to which cultural and ideological trends in the 
West since the early 19th century are reflected in 
and have influenced Western academic descrip- 
tions and interpretations of Islam. 


397-731D ISLAM IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
(Seminar 2 hours). A conspectus of the Islamic 
world's response to the internal decline in the eight- 
eenth century and external encroachment in the 
nineteenth. A comparative study of constitutional 
developments, religious reform movements, nation- 
alism, etc. 


397-735B SPECIAL TOPICS 


397-747D THE MYSTICAL TRADITION OF 
ISLAM (SUFISM). (Seminar 2 hours). An historical 
and analytical study of great Sufis, their writings and 
their central problems. Emphasis will be laid upon 
reading Sufi texts in Arabic and Persian. As the con- 
tent of the course will vary, this course may be 
repeated for credit 

Professor Landolt 


397-750D SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT IN MUSLIM COUNTRIES. (Seminar, 2 
hours). A study of development problems in the light 
of a historical survey of various reform policies in 
different countries; contemporary ideas of, and pol- 
icy towards, development as shown in economic, 
technical, political and educational measures; with 
emphasis on the relevance of Islamic values to 
development problems. 


397-760D MUSLIM HISTORIOGRAPHY. (Seminar 
2 hours). Readings in historical writings and consid- 
eration of the critical problems arising from the use 
of such materials. 
Professor Little 


397-761D IRAN FROM THE MONGOLS TO THE 
SAFAVIDS. (Seminar 2 hours). Historical develop- 
ments in Iran, Iraq and Anatolia after 1258. The Ilk- 
hanids and post-Mongol successor ‘‘states'’. The 
Turkman dynasties: Qara-Qoyunlu. Shi'ism, Sufism, 
and the rise of the Safavids in 1500. 


397-762D MODERN ARABIC LITERATURE. 
(Seminar, 2 hours). A study of the trends in Arabic 
poetry since the beginning of the modern Arab liter- 
ary renaissance, with special attention to selected 
poets from the neo-classical, the romantic, and the 
realist schools of the twentieth century, and a con- 
sideration of changes in poetic form leading from 
traditional metric designs to free verse and prose- 
poems. An examination of the development of the 
Arabic novel and short story in the twentieth century, 
with attention to fictional techniques and to selected 
themes as expressions of the social and ideological 
change in the modern Arab world. A knowledge of 
Higher Intermediate or Advanced Arabic is required. 
Professor Boullata 
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397-777A ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY. (Seminar, 3 
hours). Consideration of the development of philo 
sophic thought among the Muslims. Classical Ara-— 
bic writings will be used. 


397-778A THE QUR’AN AND ARABIC STYLIS- 
TICS. (Seminar, 2 hours). The excellencies of the |(i40 
inimitable Qur’anic style will be analyzed in a critical jiAG 
reading of Dala’il al'l'jaz by ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani 
(d.471 A.H./1078 A.D.). 
Professor Boullata 
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STAFF ey 
Professor — A.D'ANDREA ied 
Associate Professors — MICHELANGELO PICONE, | 
PAMELA D. STEWART (Acting Chairman) tts 


REQUIREMENTS ‘ 


, ud 
The B.A. degree with Honours or Joint Honours in |i 
Italian as granted by McGill University or its equiva- |, 
lent constitutes the minimum requirement. Appli- |” 
cants who do not have this prerequisite may be). 
accepted for a Qualifying Year. 


Requirements for the M.A. Degree 


The Faculty regulations concerning the M.A. 
degree, as stated in the General Information and 
Faculty Regulations Section of the Faculty of Gradu- |~ 
ate Studies and Research Announcement, apply. 

One year of course work and a thesis are 
required. As a rule, students must take at least three |! 
full approved courses, of which one will be Italian 
132-680D (Seminar on Literary Problems). After 
they have completed their course work, students 
are required to pass a comprehensive examination y 
(132-601D). : 

Course work, the comprehensive examination 0 
and the thesis must show that students have an |* 
unquestionably sound knowledge of the language, |, 
that they are familiar with all periods of the literature s 
and have a first-hand knowledge of the major liter- |. 
ary works, and that they have developed the skills i 
necessary to carry out scholarly research. 


Courses for the M.A. Degreet 


132-360D SEMINAR ON ITALIAN STYLISTICS 
AND COMPOSITION. t 


132-451A BOCCACCIO AND THE ITALIAN NOV- 
ELLA. 


132-461A DANTE: The Divine Comedy. ( 


=. 


iia 132-462B PETRARCH AND PETRARCHISM. 
ot pf 
k 132-464B MACHIAVELLI: The Prince. 


132-601D M.A. COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINA- 
ry TION. 


sl! 132-605B HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN LAN- 
cit GUAGE. Origins and development of the Italian lan- 
hue guage with a discussion of relevant texts 


132-610A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN LITERA- 

TURE. An introduction to the methods of research in 

the study of Italian Literature with a survey of the 
i) basic bibliographic apparatus. A half course, gener- 
AC ally required of all students. 


URE 132-620A HISTORY OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 
— Major trends in Italian literary criticism with a discus- 
sion of outstanding works of criticism 


132-630A PROBLEMS IN TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 
An introduction to the methods of establishing a crit- 
ical text with examples taken from Italian literature. 


132-640A ITALIAN LITERATURE AND THE 

WESTERN CULTURAL TRADITION. A study of 

certain aspects of Italian literature in relation to the 
ONE literatures of other Western countries. 


132-680D SEMINAR ON LITERARY PROBLEMS. 

Staff-Student discussions of particularly important 

| and difficult texts. A full course, compulsory for all 
ws! Students. 


"| +Qualified students wishing to pursue their studies 
"towards a Ph.D. in Italian should consult the Chair- 
"man of the Department. 


, C11 DEPARTMENT OF 
n LINGUISTICS 


, Samuel Bronfman Building 
1001 Sherbrooke St. West 
“, Montreal, PQ 

ye Canada H3A 1G5 


it STAFF 


,. Professors —C.D. ELLIS ; A.A. RIGAULT 

’ Associate Professors - MYRNA GOPNIk; D. LIGHT- 

* FOOT; M. PARADIS 

‘ Assistant Professors — G:L. PIGGOTT; |. BELLERT; 
N. DOMINGUE 

Sessional Lecturers — A. FORD; P. IGHTBOWN 


REQUIREMENTS 


Admission 


Candidates must hold a B.A. degree with Honours 
or Joint Honours in Linguistics as granted by McGill 
NN University, or its equivalent. Applicants may be 

required to submit to an examination in order to 
determine their competence. If in the judgment of 


LINGUISTICS 


the department the student has not reached the 
expected level of competence, he may be required 
to take a Qualifying Year and/or attend a summer 
institute of linguistics. The final date for acceptance 
by the Department of applications for graduate 
study is March 1. 


Requirements for the M.A. and 
Ph.D. Degrees 


1. Degree of Master of Arts. The M.A. degree 
requires one year of course work of not less 
than three approved full* courses, a compre- 
hensive evaluation covering two areas of the 
field not covered in course work (see below 
104-601D) and a thesis. Minimum admission 
requirement is normally a first degree equiva- 
lent to a McGill B.A. degree with Honours in 
Linguistics. Promising candidates with gaps in 
their preparation may be admitted to a Qualify- 
ing Year and/or advised to attend a summer 
institute of linguistics. 


2. Degree of Doctor of Philosophy: 

a)Candidates holding a B.A. degree with Hon- 
ours in Linguistics will, upon admission, follow 
a program of at least three years. This will 
include three full courses and Comprehensive 
Evaluation | (see below 104-601D) to be com- 
pleted before the beginning of the second year, 
two further full courses and Comprehensive 
Evaluation Il (see below 104-701D) to be com- 
pleted before the beginning of the third year 
and a doctoral thesis, research for which will 
normally occupy the third year. 

b) Candidates holding a McGill M.A. in Linguistics 
and who, in the judgment of the Department, 
possess the qualifications of Ph.D. candidates 
will follow a further two-year program approved 
on an individual basis by the Department. This 
will include not less than two approved, full 
courses, a second comprehensive evaluation 
(see below 104-701D), to be successfully com- 
pleted before beginning work on the thesis, and 
a doctoral thesis, research for which will nor- 
mally occupy the second of the two years 
required for the program. 

c) Candidates holding an M.A. in Linguistics from 
a recognized university upon admission to 
McGill must follow a program of at least two 
years, including not less than three approved 
full courses, Comprehensive Evaluation ll (see 
below 104-701D) and a doctoral thesis, re- 
search for which will normally occupy the sec- 
ond of the two years required for the program. 
(Two half courses may be counted as the 
equivalent of one full course in paragraphs a) 
b) and c) above. 


*A full course is normally a D course extending 
through two semesters: i.e., a full academic year. 
For purposes of course requirements an A or B 
course, covering one semester only, is counted as a 
half course. 
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GRADUATE STUDIES - SECTION C 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


Graduate Courses 


104-601D M.A. COMPREHENSIVE EVALUA- 
TION. (Two presentations). 


104-610D EXPERIMENTAL PHONETICS. Speech 
as a motor behaviour and as an acoustical phenom- 
enon. Speech perception. Experimentation in the 
Phonetics Research Laboratory. 

Professor Rigault 


104-620A TOPICS IN SOCIOLINGUISTICS I. An 
examination of some major areas in sociolinguistic 
research. Topics will be selected yearly from the fol- 
lowing: the ethnography of speaking, sociocultural 
aspects of multilingualism, pidgins and creoles, 
studies in variation. 


104-621B TOPICS IN SOCIOLINGUISTICS Il. 
Further investigation of issues in sociolinguistics. 
Topics will be selected from among the following: 
problems of relationships between languages, 
variation and language change, linguistic and 
sociolinguistic theories, applied sociolinguistics 
(bidialectalism in the classroom, language poli- 
cies). 

Professor Domingue 


104-630A GENERATIVE PHONOLOGY. A critical 
appraisal of the standard theory of generative pho- 
nology, underlining the strength and weakness of 
this theory. 

Professor Piggott 


104-631B ISSUES IN GENERATIVE PHONOL- 
OGY. An examination of some important issues in 
phonological theory and some proposals for major 
modifications to the standard generative model 
Evaluation of some theories proposed as alterna- 
tives to the standard model. 

Professor Piggott 


104-640A PROBLEMS IN HISTORICAL LINGUIS- 
TICS. This seminar is devoted to an in-depth study 
of selected topics in historical linguistics. Topics will 
be selected primarily from Indo-European but will 
not necessarily be restricted to this language family. 
Topics will deal with either phonological or syntactic 
change and may vary from year to year. Each par- 
ticipant in the seminar will be expected to give a 
presentation on some aspect of the topic under 
study. 

Professor Piggott 


104-641B ISSUES IN HISTORICAL LINGUIS- 
TICS. Implications of historical change for formal 
synchronic grammars. 

Professor Piggott 


104-6600 PROBLEMS IN THE THEORY OF 
SEMANTICS. An investigation of various theories of 
semantics (e.g., those of Frege, Tarski, Wittgen- 
stein, Austin, Chomsky, Katz, Lakoff) with particular 
attention to the assumptions each theory makes 
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about what it must explain and the kinds of evidence 
which it accepts. 
Professor Gopnik 


104-680D THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
LANGUAGE TEACHING METHODS. A critical 
analysis of the various competing methods, an 
investigation of the implicit principles behind each, 
and an examination of whether and/or how the 
explicit principles are implemented. A look at the 
basic assumptions shared by some or all, and an 
identification of the specific characteristics of each: 
Professor Paradis 


104-701D Ph.D. COMPREHENSIVE EVALUA- 
TION. 


104-750D LINGUISTIC THEORY. A study of the 
metatheoretical bases of theories. We will look at 
what constitutes evidence and explanation in lin- 
guistics and the criteria which can be used for 
deciding among alternate hypotheses and alternate 
theories. In addition we will try to establish the kinds 
of evidence which could count as a refutation of a 
hypothesis or a theory and the types of revision 
which various theories allow. We will also look at the 
ways in which formalisms interact with evidence 
and the ways in which competing theories can inter- 
act. 

Professor Gopnik 


104-760A SYNTAX AND SEMANTICS I. Develop- 
ments in lexicalist syntax and semantic interpreta- 
tion rules. Particular emphasis on trace theory’ and 
the notion of enriching surface structure to make it 
the sole basis for semantic interpretation rules. 
Professor Lightfoot 


104-761B SYNTAX AND SEMANTICS Hl. Histori- 
cal change in syntactic systems, viewed from a 
transformational generative perspective. Implica- 
tions for linguistic theory. Particular emphasis on 
changes in the base component and evidence for a 
syntactic ‘transparency principle’ predicting such 
changes. 

Professor Lightfoot 


104-770D PROBLEMS OF LANGUAGE CON- 
TACT. The influence of one language on another in 
the performance of individuals and in the history of 
speech communities. The sociocultural setting for 
bilingualism, the measurement of bilingual behavi- 
our and national language planning. 

Professor Domingue 


104-780A SELECTED TOPICS I. 
104-781B SELECTED TOPICS Il. 
104-782A SELECTED TOPICS Il. 
104-783B SELECTED TOPICS IV. 
104-784D SELECTED TOPICS V. 
104-786D SELECTED TOPICS VI. 


RELATED COURSES 


PSYCHOLOGY 204-455D RESEARCH 
METHODS IN PSYCHOLINGUISTICS. This course 
may be taken for graduate credit by students in lin- 
guistics. 


Advanced Undergraduate 
Courses 
Students deficient in certain areas may be required 


to take some of the following undergraduate 
courses in addition to full graduate courses 


104-350A GENERAL PHONETICS. 
104-351B PHONOLOGY I. 
104-355B MORPHOLOGY 
104-360A SYNTAX | 

104-361B SYNTAX II 


104-400A THEORY AND METHODS OF HISTOR- 
ICAL LINGUISTICS. 


104-401B SEMINAR IN HISTORICAL LINGUIS- 
TICS. 


104-450A PHONOLOGY II 

104-461B ADVANCED SYNTAX. 

104-471B FIELD METHODS OF LINGUISTICS. 
104-482D FIELD OR RESEARCH PROJECT. 
104-490A SEMINAR IN LINGUISTIC THEORY. 


104-491B ADVANCED SEMINAR IN LINGUISTIC 
THEORY. 


C12 MUSIC 


Strathcona Music Building 
555 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 1E3 


STAFF 


Professors - A. BROTT; M. DUCHOW; B. HAM- 
BRAEUS; K. JONES 

Associate Professors — B. CHERNEY; R. GIBSON; 
P. HELMER; A. LANZA; R. LAWTON; B. MATHER; 
B. MINORGAN (Chairman, Committee on Gradu- 
ate Studies); D. MORTON; P. PEDERSEN (Dean) 

Assistant Professors - M. CYR; J. GREW; P. 
MARKS; E. PLAWUTSKY; J. REA; J. SCHMAL- 
FELDT; J. SIMONS 

Visiting Professor — M. SHINOHARA 


PROGRAMS 


The Master of Arts degree (M.A.) is available in 
Musicology and Theory, and the Master of Music 
degree (M.Mus.) in Composition and Performance. 
The Doctor of Music degree (D.Mus.) is offered in 


MUSIC 


Composition. Interdisciplinary studies involving 
Musicology or Theory are encouraged. A limited 
number of teaching assistantships are available in 
theory, ear training and performance. Inquiries in 
theory and ear training should be directed to the 
Chairman, Department of Theory, Faculty of Music, 
Those in performance should be directed to the 
Chairman, Department of Performance, Faculty of 
Music. 


ADMISSION 


Applicants for the Master's degree must hold a 
B.Mus. in the area of specialization or a B.A. degree 
with major or honours in music including considera- 
ble work done in the area of specialization. Appli- 
cants to the Composition, Musicology, and Theory 
programs are requested to submit samples of work 
done in their special area. They may also be 
required to take placement tests in Analysis, His- 
tory, and Theory. Applicants found to be deficient in 
any area may be required to take certain undergrad- 
uate courses. A reading knowledge of German is 
strongly recommended as a prerequisite for gradu- 
ate work in Musicology. All applicants to the Per- 
formance program who do not hold the Honours 
degree in Performance from this University will be 
required to pass an Entrance Audition. Only those 
applicants who clearly demonstrate the potential to 
become professional performers on their instru- 
ments will be admitted to the program. 

Applicants for the D.Mus. degree must hold a 
M.Mus. degree in composition, or its equivalent, 
and must submit scores and/or tapes of their com- 
positions at the time of application. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
MASTERS DEGREES 


In all programs a minimum number of formal 
courses are prescribed. The student's major work is 
expected to be thesis research, composition or per- 
formance which will be done under the supervision 
of an adviser. This work, as well as any additional 
courses and/or individual study which the depart- 
ment considers necessary, constitutes the central 
part of this program. 

The Masters degrees normally require one year 
for applicants who have the equivalent of this Uni- 
versity's B.Mus. with Honours in the area of special- 
ization. 


Composition 


(a) 219-631A and 219-632B. Seminar in 
Twentieth Century Music. 

(b) One approved full course elective. 

(c) Language reading examination in one off 
French, German, or Italian. 

(d) Thesis Composition. The candidate will be 
required to attend regular composition tuto- 
rials. 


cet 


GRADUATE STUDIES - SECTION C 


Musicology 


(a) 219-680A and 219-681B. Seminar in Musi- 
cology. 

(b) Language reading examinations in German 
and one additional language related to the 
candidate's field of research. 

(c) The candidate will be required to attend 
regular tutorials. 

(d) Thesis. The candidate will undertake super- 
vised research leading to a thesis which 
will be an investigation in depth in some 
specialized field of musicology 


Performance 


(a) 219-690A and 219-691B. Seminar in Per- 
formance Practice 

(b) 219-697A and 219-698B. Performance 
Tutorial. 

(c) One full graduate course elective: to be 
selected from those offered by the Faculty 
of Music. 

(d) Requirements for Keyboard and Guitar Per- 
formers: 219-660D. Solo Recital; 219- 
661D. Chamber Music Recital. 

(e) Requirements for Orchestral Instrument 
Performers: 219-662D. Solo and Chamber 
Music Recital; 219-663A/B. Orchestra; 
219-664A/B. Chamber Music Ensemble. 

(f) Requirements for Singers: 219-665D. 
Voice Recital |; 219-666D. Voice Recital Il. 


Theory 


(a) 219-654A and 219-655B. Seminar in Music 
Theory. 

(b) Language reading examination in one of: 
French, German, or Italian. 

(c) The candidate will be required to attend 
regular tutorials. 

(d) Thesis. The candidate will undertake super- 
vised research leading to a thesis which 
will be an in-depth investigation in some 
specialized field of music theory. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
D.MUS. DEGREE 


(a) 219-722D. Doctoral Composition Tutorial 
(for two years). 

(b) Two approved full course electives 

(c) 219-701D and 219-702D. Comprehensive 
Examinations. 

(d) Composition Performance. The candidate 
must present a concert of his/her compos- 
itions. 

(e) Thesis. A musical composition of major 
dimensions together with a written analysis 
of the work. The thesis must be defended in 
an oral examination. 

Details concerning the comprehensive examina- 
tions, composition performance, thesis, and 
academic regulations are available from the 
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Administrative Assistant (Admissions), or Secre- 
tary, Department of Theory, Faculty of Music. 

A minimum of two years’ residence is required 
beyond the M.Mus. in composition, or its equivalent. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES | 


Graduate Courses 


219-622D COMPOSITION TUTORIAL. 
Staff 


219-623A ELECTRONIC MUSIC SEMINAR I. (3 
hours seminar, 6 hours studio time). 
Professor Lanza 


219-624B ELECTRONIC MUSIC SEMINAR Wh. (3 
hours seminar, 6 hours studio time). 
Professor Lanza 


219-625D MUSIC NOTATION SEMINAR. (3 
hours). 
Professor Hambraeus 


219-631A SEMINAR IN TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MUSIC. (3 hours) 
Professor Mather 


219-632B SEMINAR IN TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MUSIC. (3 hours). 
Professor Shinohara 


219-641A ADVANCED COUNTERPOINT I. (2 
hours). 
Professor Jones 


219-642B ADVANCED COUNTERPOINT Il. (2 
hours). 
Professor Jones 


219-649D THEORY TUTORIAL. 
Staff 


219-652D COMPUTER APPLICATIONS IN 
MUSIC. (3 hours). 
Professor Pedersen 


219-653B MUSIC AESTHETICS AND CRITICISM. 
(3 hours) 


219-654A SEMINAR IN MUSIC THEORY. (3 
hours). 
Professor Hambraeus 


219-655B SEMINAR IN MUSIC THEORY. (3 
hours). 
Professor Schmalfeldt 


219-660D SOLO RECITAL. 
219-661D CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL. 


219-662D SOLO AND CHAMBER MUSIC 
RECITAL. 


219-663A/B ORCHESTRA. 

219-664A/B CHAMBER MUSIC ENSEMBLE. 
219-665D VOICE RECITAL I. 

219-666D VOICE RECITAL ll. 


Mg 
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219-679D MUSICOLOGY TUTORIAL. 
Staff 


219-680A SEMINAR IN MUSICOLOGY. (3 hours). 
Professor Marks 


219-681B SEMINAR IN MUSICOLOGY. (3 hours). 
Professor Cyr 


219-690A SEMINAR IN PERFORMANCE PRAC- 
TICE. (3 hours). 
Professor Helmer 


219-691B SEMINAR IN PERFORMANCE PRAC- 
TICE. (3 hours). 
Professor Helmer 


219-692A SEMINAR IN MUSIC LITERATURE. (3 
hours). 
Professor Brott 


219-693B SEMINAR IN MUSIC LITERATURE. (3 
hours) 
Professor Brott 


219-697A and 219-698B PERFORMANCE TUTO- 
RIAL. 


219-701D D.MUS. COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINA- 
TION, PART I. 


219-702D D.MUS. COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINA- 
TION, PART Il. 


219-722D DOCTORAL COMPOSITION TUTO- 
RIAL. 
Staff 


Advanced Undergraduate 
Courses 


Students deficient in certain areas may be required 
to take some of the following undergraduate 
courses in addition to their required graduate 
courses. 


211-322D TONAL COUNTERPOINT. 
211-323D MODAL COUNTERPOINT. 
211-327D 19TH CENTURY ANALYSIS. 
214-380A MEDIAEVAL MUSIC. 
214-381A RENAISSANCE MUSIC. 
214-382B BAROQUE MUSIC. 

214-383A CLASSICAL MUSIC. 
214-384B ROMANTIC MUSIC. 

214-385B TWENTIETH CENTURY MUSIC. 
214-387A OPERA LITERATURE. 
214-389B ORCHESTRAL LITERATURE. 
214-390A VOCAL LITERATURE. 


214-395A KEYBOARD LITERATURE BEFORE 
1750. 
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214-3968 KEYBOARD LITERATURE AFTER 
1750. 


211-427D 20TH CENTURY ANALYSIS. 


215-428A TWENTIETH CENTURY PERFORM- 
ANCE PRACTICE. 


214-489B HISTORY OF MUSIC THEORY. 
214-499D PROSEMINAR IN MUSICOLOGY. 
211-522D FUGUE. 

211-523D ADVANCED HARMONY. 

211-529D PROSEMINAR IN MUSIC THEORY. 


C13 DEPARTMENT OF 


PHILOSOPHY 


Samuel Bronfman Bullding 
1001 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 1G5 


STAFF 


Professors — H.M. BRACKEN; M. BUNGE; A.T. 
McKINNON (Chairman); J.A. TRENTMAN 

Associate Professors —- R. STORRS McCALL; D.-F. 
NORTON; J. ROBINSON; W. SHEA; J.D.B. 
WALKER 

Assistant Professors — G. DI GIOVANNI (on leave); 
ANIL K. GUPTA; WARREN HARVEY (on leave); J. 
McGILVRAY 


REQUIREMENTS 
Admission 


Before entering upon a course of graduate studies, 
a student will normally have completed an Honours 
B.A. in Philosophy, or its equivalent, that is, a 
degree for which he or she has devoted one third to 
one half of his curriculum to philosophy. 


The applicant's competence in the subject should 
include the following: 

(1) Ageneral knowledge of the history of West- 

ern philosophy, Greek, Mediaeval, Modern. 
A systematic knowledge of the main philo- 
sophical disciplines in their contemporary 
as well as historical contexts: logic, ethics, 
epistemology, and metaphysics. 
An ability to present, in written form,. clear 
and substantial reconstruction and analysis 
of the materials normally studied in the 
areas mentioned in (1) and (2). 

To demonstrate their competence in these areas 
applicants must submit transcripts of academic 
work, three letters of recommendation from persons 
with whom they have studied, and at least one sub- 
stantial example (approximately 15-20 typewritten 
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pages) of their written philosophical work. In addi- 
tion, applicants whose first language is English are 
required to submit scores (Aptitude Test only) of the 
Graduate Record Examination. Applications and 
supporting documents should be submitted by 
March 15. 


Requirements for the M.A. Degree 


A program consistent with the requirements speci- 
fied in the Faculty Regulation will be arranged for 
each student. This will include at least three full 
courses, or the equivalent, during the first year. 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


Students entering the Ph.D. program will follow a 
course of studies decided upon in consultation with 
their Advisory Committees. Each Ph.D. student will 
complete courses on diverse aspects of philosophy, 
and prepare for Comprehensive Examinations in 1) 
Epistemology and Metaphysics; 2) Some area to be 
decided in consultation with the student's Advisory 
Committee and 3) History of Philosophy. Compe- 
tence in Logic must also be demonstrated, either by 
written examination or by completion, with a grade 
of ‘B’ or higher, of a course approved by the Depart- 
ment. These examinations are to be taken at the 
beginning of the student's third year in the program 

The special interests of each student will be taken 
into account when his or her course of studies is 
decided, and examination papers are decided 
upon. In addition, all candidates must pass reading 
examinations in two (approved) languages other 
than their mother tongue. As soon as the Compre- 
hensive Examinations are passed, the student will 
begin work on a dissertation. Dissertation topics 
must be selected within the research areas in which 
the Department can provide proper supervision, 
and within the linguistic competence of the student 

Students who enter the program without an M.A. 
degree or previous graduate work may be expected 
to complete such a degree before being advanced 
to the Ph.D. program. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


The Department of Philosophy has renumbered 
many of its courses. To avoid possible confusion old 
numbers are shown in brackets. 


107-210A INTRODUCTION TO DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. (3 hours). Propositional and predicate 
logic: formalization of arguments, truth tables, natu- 
ral deduction and related topics. 

Professor Gupta 


107-2108 INTRODUCTION TO DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. 
Professor McCall 


107-500A (107-581A) METAPHYSICS, DIALEC- 
TICS, LOGIC AND EPISTEMOLOGY. 
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107-501B (107-582B) METAPHYSICS, DIA 
TICS, LOGIC AND EPISTEMOLOGY. 


107-502A (107-585A) METAPHYSICS I. A system- 
atic analysis of the concepts of substance, form, 
thing, possibility, change, space, and time. Rela- 
tions with both metaphysical tradition, contemporary — 
science, and general system theories. 

Professor Bunge 


107-503B (107-586B) METAPHYSICS Il. A sys- 
tematic analysis of the concepts of system, novelty, 
biosystem, mind, and social system. Relations with 
the metaphysical tradition, comtemporary science, 
and general system theories. 

Professor Bunge 


107-504A (107-517D) PROBLEMS IN SEMAN- 
TICS I. 


107-505B (101-517D) PROBLEMS IN SEMAN- 
TICS ll. 


107-510B INTERMEDIATE LOGIC. Metatheory of 
propositional and predicate logic; deduction theo- 
rem, completeness theorem, etc. Elementary num- 
ber theory; Gédel's incompleteness theorem (if time 
permits). 

Professor Gupta 


107-511D MEDIAEVAL LOGIC AND GRAMMAR. 


107-520D METHODOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF SCIENCE. 


107-522A (107-523A) FORMAL METHODS IN 
PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE I. 


107-523B (107-5248) FORMAL METHODS IN 
PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE Il. 


107-526A (107-445D} SCIENCE AND PHILOSO- 
PHY IN THE 17TH CENTURY I. Topic for 1977-78: 
Descartes’ Philosophy of Nature. A study of Parts 2, 
3 and 4 of the Principles of Philosophy. 

Professor Shea 


107-527B (107-445D) SCIENCE AND PHILOSO- 
PHY IN THE 17TH CENTURY Il. Topic for 1977- 
78: The early systems of natural philosophy in 
Schelling and Hegel. 

Professor Shea 


107-528A (107-527A) PHILOSOPHY OF PHYS- 
ICS I. 


107-529B (107-528B) PHILOSOPHY OF PHYS- 
ICS Il. 


107-530A (107-404D) MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


107-532A (107-531A) SEMINAR IN PHILOSO- 
PHY OF RELIGION I. 


107-533B (107-532B) SEMINAR IN PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION II. 


107-538A SEMINAR IN THE HISTORY OF ETH- 
ICS I. Topic for 1977-78: Morality and alienation in 
Hegel's earlier work. 

Professor Robinson 
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_ 107-5398 SEMINAR IN THE HISTORY OF ETH- 
ICS Il. Topic for 1977-78: Liberation and Redemp- 
tion in Hegel, Marx and Aquinas 

Professor Robinson 


107-548A LEGAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE JEWISH TRADITION I. 
Professor Harvey 


107-5498 LEGAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE JEWISH TRADITION Il. 


107-550A (107-541A) SEMINAR IN ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHY 


107-551A (107-542B) SEMINAR IN ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHY. Topic for 1977-78: Aristotle: De 
Anima. 

Professor Trentman 


107-552D THEMES IN THE HISTORY OF JEW- 
ISH PHILOSOPHY. 


107-560B (107-555A) SEMINAR IN 17TH AND 
18TH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY. Subject for 1977- 
78: Descartes and the Cartesians. 

Professor Bracken 


107-561B (107-556B) SEMINAR IN 17TH AND 
18TH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY. 


107-562D (107-544D) SEMINAR IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Topic for 1977-78: David 
Hume and the Scottish Philosophers. 

Professor Norton 


107-564A (107-565D) SEMINAR IN KANT I. 
Professor DiGiovanni 


107-565B (107-565D) SEMINAR IN KANT II. 
107-566D (107-558D) SEMINAR IN HEGEL 


107-568D (107-563D) SEMINAR IN KIERKE- 
GAARD. 


107-570A (107-513A) RECENT AND CONTEM- 
PORARY BRITISH PHILOSOPHY 


107-571B (107-5148) RECENT AND CONTEM- 
PORARY BRITISH PHILOSOPHY 


107-580A (107-587A) SEMINAR IN PROBLEMS 
OF PHILOSOPHY. Topic for 1977-78: Truth and 
Paradox 

Professor Gupta 


107-581B (107-588B) SEMINAR IN PROBLEMS 
OF PHILOSOPHY. Topic for 1977-78: Modal 
semantics: semantics for modal logic, deontic logic 
(the logic of obligation and permission) tension 
logic, and the logic of events 

Professor McCall 


107-588A (107-583A) SEMINAR IN SYSTEMATIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 


107-589B (107-584B) SEMINAR IN SYSTEMATIC 
PHILOSOPHY. Topic for 1977-78: Language and 
Metaphysics: Mind-brain identity thesis. To be dis- 


PHILOSOPHY 


cussed: materialism, eliminative materialism, neutral 
monism; reduction, compatibilism, dualism, thing- 
identity and event-identity, sensations, perception 
and thought. 

Professor McGilvray 


107-590A (107-593A) SEMINAR IN PHILOSO- 
PHY. 


107-591B (107-5948) SEMINAR IN PHILOSO- 
PHY. 


107-699D GRADUATE SEMINAR (3 credits). An 
advanced graduate seminar for Ph.D. and M.A. stu- 
dents writing their dissertations 

Professor McGilvray 


107-705A GUIDED RESEARCH IN ETHICS. 
107-706B GUIDED RESEARCH IN ETHICS. 
107-710A GUIDED RESEARCH IN LOGIC. 
107-711B GUIDED RESEARCH IN LOGIC. 


107-720A GUIDED RESEARCH IN PHILOSOPHY 
OF SCIENCE. 


107-721B GUIDED RESEARCH IN PHILOSOPHY 
OF SCIENCE. 


107-730A GUIDED RESEARCH IN PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION. 


107-731B GUIDED RESEARCH IN PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION. 


107-740A GUIDED RESEARCH IN ANCIENT PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 


107-741B GUIDED RESEARCH IN ANCIENT PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 


107-750A GUIDED RESEARCH IN MEDIAEVAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


107-751B GUIDED RESEARCH IN MEDIAEVAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


107-760A GUIDED RESEARCH IN HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


107-761B GUIDED RESEARCH IN HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


107-770A/771B GUIDED RESEARCH IN PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF POLITICS. 


107-780A/781B GUIDED RESEARCH IN EPIS- 
TEMOLOGY AND METAPHYSICS 


Several courses primarily philosophical in content 
are available in other departments. Note in particu- 
lar the offerings in Classics, Jewish Studies, and the 
Islamic Institute. 
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C14 RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


3520 University Street 
Montreal, PQ 
Canada H3A 2A7 


STAFF 


Professors - 
ADAMS; S.B. FROST; G. 
KIRBY 

Associate Professors - J.A. BOORMAN; 
CULLEY; DJ. HALL; D.N. MacMILLAN; 
MARKELL; M. PEASTON; D.R RUNNALLS: 
R.W. STEVENSON 

Assistant Professor —K.K. YOUNG 

Visiting Lecturer: - A. HEJIB 


REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for admission to the courses leading 
to the degrees of M.A., S.T.M. and Ph.D. are stated 
in the General Information and Faculty Regulations 
section. Further information is given in_ the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Religious Studies. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


The staff offers each session a selection from the 
following list of courses, and is prepared to guide 
students in thesis research on approved topics, 
within any of the following fields: Old Testament lan- 
guage and literature; New Testament language and 
literature; Church History; Comparative Study; 
Christian Theology, including Theological Ethics; 
Philosophy and Psychology of Religion. To each 
approved student appropriate courses will be 
assigned, on occasion including courses offered by 
other Departments such as Education (Catholic 
Theology), Art History, Philosophy, History, Clas- 
sics, Jewish Studies, or Islamic Studies. Graduate 
students in these Departments may be permitted or 
required to take courses currently offered in Reli- 
gious Studies. 

Adequate library facilities are available in the Wil- 
liam and Henry Birks Building and elsewhere in the 
University for the courses listed, and for research. 

All are half-courses unless otherwise noted. 

A course may not be offered if fewer than six stu- 
dents register. 


Area A (Biblical) 


260-510A FIRST PETER. Critical problems of the 
Epistle. Exegesis of the text. Its importance for early 
Christian theology and history. 

Professor Johnston 


260-520A AREA STUDIES (BIBLICAL). A survey 
course on Biblical Studies for S.1.M. students. Indi- 
vidual reading, tutorials and a research project may 
be included. 

Staff 


260-604B THE ROOTS OF EARLY JUDAISM. 
Professor Runnalls 


J.C. McLELLAND (Dean); 
JOHNSTON; 
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260-605B INTERPRETERS OF THE RELIG 
AND FAITH OF ANCIENT ISRAEL. 
Professor Culley 


260-607A STUDIES IN THE BIBLICAL NARA 
TIVE TRADITIONS. 
Professor Culley 


260-609A OLD TESTAMENT WISDOM WRIT- 
INGS. The tradition of wisdom literature in the 
ancient Near East with particular reference to the 
wisdom writings in the Psalter, the Book of Job, and 
the Apocrypha. 

Professor Frost 


260-610A RECENT 
MARK 
Professor Kirby 


260-612A THE PASSION NARRATIVE IN THE 
FOUR GOSPELS. A comparative study of the Cru- 
cifixion narratives in the four canonical gospels, 
together with a consideration of the theology that 
underlies each of them. 

Professor Kirby 


260-614B THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 
Professor Johnston 


260-615B THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 
Professor Johnston 


260-616A LES PARABOLES DE JESUS. 
Professor Kirby 


260-6198 THE RESURRECTION IN THE NEW 


INTERPRETATIONS OF 


‘ TESTAMENT. Exegesis of the relevant passages, 


and discussion of modern theories and doctrines 
concerning Resurrection. If there are a sufficient 
number of bilingual students, this seminar will be 
held in French. 

Professor Kirby 


260-7108 THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS: 
Exegesis of the text with special reference to Chris- 
tology and Soteriology, exploration of the author's 
use of the O.T. and understanding of the relation- 
ship between old and new dispensations. 

M. Isaacs 


Area B (Historical) 


260-530B AREA STUDIES (Historical-Theolog- 
ical Studies). A survey course on Historical- 
Theological Studies for S.T.M. students. Individual 
reading, tutorials and a research project may be 
included. 

Staff 


260-620A WORSHIP IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Professor Kirby 


260-621A ROMAN CATHOLICISM FROM 1870 — 
TO THE PRESENT. A study of major developments — 
within the Roman Catholic Church since Vatican 
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Council |. Extensive use will be made of primary 
source materials. 
Professor Markell 


260-6228 THE MODERN LITURGICAL MOVE- 
MENT. 
Professor Kirby 


260-623A THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT. 
Professor Markell 


260-624B THE CHURCH AND THE CITY IN THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN WORLD SINCE 1850. An 
examination of the impact upon organized Christian- 
ity of urban-industrial society, with emphasis on the 
initial response of the Churches in Britain and North 
America to the challenge of the city 

Professor Markell 


260-628B ANGLICANS AND NONCONFOR- 
MISTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND. 
Professor Markell 


260-6308 PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 
Professor McLeliand 


260-631A THE THEOLOGY OF THE CROSS. 
Professor Hall 


260-632B THE THOUGHT OF REINHOLD NIE- 
BUHR. The seminar examines the theological and 
ethical thought of Niebuhr in the light of its cultural, 
social and political context 

Professor Hall 


260-645A RELIGION AND THE ARTS. 
Professor McLelland 


260-730A SEMINAR IN PATRISTIC THEOLOGY. 
1977-78: Alexandrian Philosophical Theology 
(Philo, Clement, Origen) 

Professor McLelland 


260-731A,B SEMINAR IN MEDIAEVAL THEOL- 
OGY. 
Staff 


260-732A,B SEMINAR IN REFORMATION 
THEOLOGY. 
Staff 


Area C (Religion and Culture) 


260-540A AREA STUDIES (RELIGION AND CUL- 
TURE). A survey course for S.T.M. students. Indi- 
vidual reading, tutorials and a research project may 
be included 

Staff 


260-6418 MODERN PHILOSOPHY OF RELI- 
GION. A comparison of major types of philosophy 
of religion on the modern scene. Introductory lec- 
tures followed by student research on selected top- 
ics. 

Professor McLelland 

260-643A PROBLEMS IN PHILOSOPHY OF 


RELIGION. 
Professor McLelland 


RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


260-644A THE MEANING AND BASIS OF RELI- 
GIOUS BELIEF. 
Professors McLelland and McKinnon 


260-648A SOCIOLOGY AND RELIGION. Religion 
and alienation — the interaction of sociological and 
theological analyses of contemporary culture 

G. Baum 


260-660B DIMENSIONS OF THE PERSON. Stud- 
ies in Erikson, Fromm, Horney and Jung 
Professor Peaston 


260-661A HUMAN NATURE IN THEOLOGICAL 
AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE. [heol- 
ogy (Niebuhr) and Psychotherapy (Freud, Sullivan, 
Maslow) are studied as interpreters of man, his free- 
dom, conflicts and renewal 

Professor Peaston 


260-663A BEHAVIOUR CHANGE AND 
PERSONAL GROWTH. 
Professor Peaston 


260-664B ANXIETY AND FAITH. An examination 
of some existentialist, psychiatric and religious 
approaches to the study of man 

Professor Peaston 


260-670A REPRESENTATIVE SOCIAL 
THOUGHT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. An 
examination and evaluation of the dominant forms 
of social thought in the twentieth century 
Representatives of both religious and secular 
ethics will be studied 

Professor Boorman 


260-671B CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY: SOME MAJOR ISSUES. Major social 
and ethical problems of today will be identified 
and analysed. Each student will devote his/her 
particular attention to one such issue presenting to 
the seminar his/her research dealing with the 
causes and nature of the problem, the kinds of 
solutions being sought and their moral justifica- 
tion 

Professor Boorman 

260-672A CONTEMPORARY VALUE SYSTEMS 


IN CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE. 
Professor Boorman 


260-673B INTERPRETERS OF CHRISTIAN 
VALUES IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
Professor Boorman 


260-745B MEANING AND INTERPRETATION. An 
interdisciplinary seminar on hermeneutical prob- 
lems 

Professors Culley, Kirby and McLelland. 


Area D (Comparative Study) 


260-550B AREA STUDIES (COMPARATIVE 
STUDY). A survey course on Comparative Studies 
for S.T.M. students. Individual reading, tutorials and 
a research project may be included. 

Staff 
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260-650D RELIGIONSWISSENSCHAFT: THE 
HISTORY OF THE DISCIPLINE. 
Professor Bijlefeld 


260-656A STUDIES IN THE BHAGAVADGITA. An 
investigation into and comparison of various com- 
mentaries on the poem. The attitudes, objectives 
and interpretive theories of the commentators as 
well as their understanding of major doctrines in the 
Gita are included. 

Professor Stevenson 


397-604D THE ISLAMIC TRADITION. 
Professor Adams 


397-654D ADVANCED URDU. 


397-704D ISLAMIC THEOLOGY. 
Professor Haddad 


SPECIAL STUDIES 
260-680A/680B/690D OLD TESTAMENT. 
260-68 1A/681B/691D NEW TESTAMENT. 


260-682A/682B/692D HISTORY OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY. 


260-683A/683B/693D CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


260-684A/684B/694D PHILOSOPHY OF RELI- 
GION. 


260-685A/685B/695D ETHICAL PROBLEMS. 


260-686A/686B/696D RELIGIOUS PSYCHOL- 
OGY. 


260-687A/687B/697D COMPARATIVE RELI- 
GION. 


These are tutorial courses designed to meet the 
research needs of individual students at Master's or 
Doctor's level in the various disciplines 


t Courses awaiting approval 


ELECTIVE COURSES IN OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS 


With the consent of the Dean of Religious Studies 
and the instructor concerned, graduate students 
may choose related courses in any other Depart- 
ment of the University. They may also take 40% of 
their courses in other Québec universities. See the 
Academic Credit Transfer Agreement Section in the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
Announcement. 


C15 DEPARTMENT OF 
RUSSIAN AND 


SLAVIC STUDIES 


Samuel Bronfman Building 
1001 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 1G5 
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Visiting Professor — R.V. PLETNEV 

Associate Professors — P.M. AUSTIN; A.V. FOD 
(Chairman) : 

Assistant Professors — L. BAUER; |. PAVILANIS 


REQUIREMENTS 


Original research work and the scholarly qualities of 
the thesis are the principal criteria for conferring a 
graduate degree in Russian. Two distinct fields of 
graduate work are recognized — Russian language 
and Russian literature respectively. It is expected 
that most students will enter the literary field with a 
minority showing research interest in philology and 
linguistics. However, both groups are appropriately 
provided for 

The general rules of the Faculty apply and are 
outlined in the General Information and Faculty Reg- 
ulations Section of the Announcement. The mini- 
mum. academic requirement is normally a high 
standing in Honours Russian. Further, the Depart 
ment must be convinced that the candidate for 
admission has’ an aptitude for research work and 
will be able to make an original contribution to 
knowledge. The Department will usually require 
candidates to demonstrate a useful reading knowl 
edge, for research purposes, of at least one other 
Slavic language. In addition a knowledge of French 
and, preferably, also German, is desirable. Any nec- 
essary preparation to fulfil these requirements will 
be offered within the Department or elsewhere at 
McGill. On a reciprocal basis certain graduate 
courses may be taken by arrangement at the Univ- 
ersité de Montreal 


Requirements for the M.A. and 
Ph.D. Degrees 


Details of the requirements for the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees may be obtained by applying directly to the 
Chairman of the Department 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


141-601D M.A. COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINA- 
TION. 
Staff 


141-610D CHURCH SLAVONIC 
Professor Pavilanis and Staff 


141-620D SECOND SLAVIC LANGUAGE AND 
CIVILIZATION. 
Professor Nicholson and Staff 


141-630D EARLY HISTORY OF THE SLAVIC 
LANGUAGES. 
Professor Nicholson 


141-640D THE BALTO-SLAVIC HYPOTHESIS. 
Professor Pavilanis 


a 
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141-650D HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN LAN- 


GUAGE 
Professor Nicholson 


141-660D PRE-PETRINE RUSSIAN LITERA- 
TURE. 
Professor Pletnev 


141-670D RUSSIAN LITERATURE OF THE 18TH 
CENTURY. 
Professor Pletnev 


141-680D SEMINAR ON SPECIAL AUTHORS OF 
THE 19TH CENTURY. 
Professor Pavilanis and Staff 


141-681D SEMINAR ON RUSSIAN ROMANTI- 
CISM. 
Professor Austin and Staff 


141-6900 DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIAN LITER- 
ARY CRITICISM. 
Professor Fodor and Staff 


141-700D Ph.D. PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
Staff 


141-701D Ph.D. COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINA- 
TION. 
Professor Nicholson and Staff 


141-710D SEMINAR ON THE Ph.D. COMPRE- 
HENSIVE EXAMINATION. 
Professor Fodor and Staff 


RUSSIAN AND SLAVIC STUDIES 


141-720D FIRST SEMINAR ON SPECIAL TOP- 
ICS. 
Professor Nicholson 


141-721D SECOND SEMINAR ON SPECIAL 
TOPICS. 
Professor Fodor and Staff 


141-722D THIRD SEMINAR ON SPECIAL TOP- 
ICS. 
Professor Pavilanis and Staff 


Ph.D. Language Tests 


For Ph.D. candidates in other departments who 
require Russian for research and in satisfaction of 
the language requirement the following courses are 


offered 


141-212D RUSSIAN READING COURSE. (3 
hours, both terms). This course enables the student 
to use written Russian as a useful research tool 


Staff 
141-790 RUSSIAN AS A LANGUAGE REQUIRE- 
MENT FOR THE Ph.D. See “Ph.D. Language 


Tests’ and consult the Department 
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contained in this publication, including the 
alteration of various fees schedules and the 
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_. GRADUATE STUDIES 


AND RESEARCH IN THE 
MEDICAL SCIENCES 


1. Departments wholly located in the Faculty of 
Medicine may accept as candidates for 
research degrees those who have received 
the M.D. or equivalent degree. A candidate 
who does not have the M.D. or equivalent 
degree may be accepted if a _ suitable 
schedule of course work is included as part 
of his or her graduate education program. 
Departments located partly in the Medical and 
partly in the Arts and Science Faculties may 
accept as candidates for basic science 
research degrees students who have an 
Honours or major Bachelor's degree or its 
equivalent. 


2. Acandidate for a research degree in a Clinical 
department will be required to give evidence 
of above-average ability. 


3. A candidate for the M.Sc. research degree in 
a clinical department will be recommended to 
the Graduate Faculty by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine. This recommendation will be 
based on a review of proposals of candidates 
by the Graduate Study Committee of the 
appropriate clinical departments. The candi- 
date must fulfil his or her program of course 
work and present a thesis acceptable to the 
Graduate Faculty. 


4. A candidate for the Ph.D research degree in a 
clinical department will be recommended to 
the Graduate Faculty by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine. This recommendation will be 
based on a review of proposals of candidates 
by the Graduate Study Committee of the 
appropriate clinical departments. If, in addition 
to the M.D. degree, he or she possesses the 
M.Sc. degree of this University or its equiva- 
lent, he or she will be required to spend two 
years in the Graduate Faculty in academic res- 
idence. He or she must fulfil his or her pro- 
gram of course work and present a thesis 
acceptable to the Graduate Faculty. 


Inquiries concerning research in the clinical 
aspects of medicine may be in the first instance 
directed to: 


Associate Dean for Graduate Studies and 
Research 

The Faculty of Medicine 

McGill University 

3655 Drummond Street 

Montréal, PQ, H3G 1Y6 


ANATOMY 


5. Inquiries concerning research and higher 
degrees in Dentistry should be directed to: 
The Dean, Faculty of Dentistry, Strathcona 
Anatomy and Dentistry Building, McGill Univer- 
sity, 3640 University Street, Montréal, P.Q. 
H3A 2B2. 


D1 DEPARTMENT OF 
ANATOMY 


Strathcona Anatomy and Dentistry Building 
3640 University Street 

Montréal, PQ, 

Canada, H3A 2B2 


STAFF 


Professors — Y.W. CLERMONT (Chairman); C.P. 
LEBLOND; D.G. OSMOND 

Associate Professors — B.M. KOPRIWA; P.K. LALA; 
D. LAWRENCE; N.J. NADLER; H. WARSHAW- 
SKY 

Assistant Professors — G.C. BENNETT; J.J.M. BER- 
GERON,; J.R. BRAWER; E. DANIELS; M.F. LALLI; 
H.J. MONIE; C.E. SMITH; M. WEINSTOCK; W.E. 
WILSON 

Lecturers —W.C. LIM; S. SAUNDERS 


REQUIREMENTS 


The Department offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philos- 
ophy in Anatomy. The aim of the program is to train 
individuals to be teachers and research workers in 
the Anatomical Sciences, including Human Anat- 
omy, Histology, Embryology and Neuro-Anatomy. 
The research facilities offered by the Department 
include all aspects of anatomy with emphasis on 
microscopic anatomy and cell biology. 

For registration as a graduate student, the candi- 
date must hold a B.Sc., D.Q.S. or M.D. degree or 
any equivalent degree, as judged by the Faculty, 
and must have displayed general proficiency in bio- 
logical studies. Letters of recommendation are 
required for all applicants. 

For M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees, the student must 
complete a series of courses, selected to suit indi- 
vidual requirements. In addition, Ph.D. candidates 
will write a comprehensive examination after the 
end of the first year. Ph.D. candidates are also 
required to pass reading examinations in one, or 
two, languages other than English, as prescribed by 
the Departmental Chairman upon registration. For 
both degrees, the major emphasis is placed on the 
conduct of original research and the preparation of 
a thesis. 

The Departmental Program includes: 


504-462D DYNAMIC HISTOLOGY. An advanced 
course to cover topics such as cell cycle, cell popu- 
lation kinetics and turnover of cell components. 
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504-481B HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT. A comprehensive study of human devel- 
opmental anatomy. 


504-533D EXPERIMENTAL MORPHOLOGY. A 
lecture and practical course on the use of experi- 
mental techniques applicable to morphological 
research. This course stresses methods currently 
used in the Department, such as radioisotopic 
tracers, radioautography, light and electron micros- 
copy. 


504-614D HUMAN ANATOMY. A complete dissec- 
tion of the human body is integrated with a course of 
lectures, tutorials and audiovisual presentations. 
This course includes developmental, surface and 
radiological anatomy. 


504-622B NEURO-ANATOMY. This is part of a 
joint course including Neuro-anatomy, Neuro-phy- 
siology and Neuro-chemistry 


504-663D HISTOLOGY. The study of the cytology 
and structure of tissues and organ. Course 
designed for medical students. 


504-701D Ph.D. COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINA- 
TION. 


504-723D ADVANCED NEURO-ANATOMY. Sem- 
inar course at the Montreal Neurological Institute. 


D2 DEPARTMENT OF 
BIOCHEMISTRY 


Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building 
3655 Drummond Street 

Montréal, PQ, 

Canada H3G 1Y6 


STAFF 


Emeritus Professor —K.A.C. ELLIOTT 

Professors —- M.J. FRASER; A.F. GRAHAM (Chair- 
man) (on leave); E.A. HOSEIN; D. RUBINSTEIN; 
S. SOLOMON; T.L. SOURKES; J.H. SPENCER: 
L.S. WOLFE 

Associate Professors — R. BLOSTEIN; P.E. BRAUN: 
D.T. DENHARDT: R.M. JOHNSTONE; R.E. MAC- 
KENZIE; E.A. MEIGHEN; S. MILLWARD; A.R. 
WASSERMAN 

Assistant Professors — P.J. DOLPHIN; E.M. HAR- 
PUR; W. MUSHYNSKI 

Lecturer -E. VADAS 

Research Associates - K. HARBERS 

Associate Members — M.K. BIRMINGHAM (Psychia- 
try); L.F. CONGOTE (Exp. Medicine) ;J. DUPRE 
(Exp. Medicine) ; D. EDWARD (Exp. Surgery); 
W.C. GALLEY (Chemistry); L. GOODFRIEND 
(Exp. Medicine); H. PAPPIUS (Exp. Neurochemis- 
try); J.F. PERDUE (Lady Davis Institute); C. SCRI- 
VER (Paediatrics); J. SHUSTER (Exp. Medicine) 


admission the results of the Graduate Record| 
ination (aptitude test, and achievement test 

ogy or Chemistry), three letters of recommendation 
and a brief resumé indicating their particular field o of 
interest for graduate study. 

Students who have satisfactorily completed an 
Honours course in Biochemistry and who hae 
been accepted as research students by the 
Department and by a research director approved 
by the Department may register for the MSc. 
degree, which usually involves a_ two-year 
program. Following completion of one year of 
study in the Department, suitable cnadidates may 
be allowed to proceed directly to the PhD, 
degree, depending on the ability they display in 
research and course work. 

The program of courses for each student is 
determined by the individual research director in 
consultation with the Chairman of the Depart 
ment’s Graduate Advisory Committee. Students |. 
who have not obtained a suitable Honours degree |, 
or its equivalent will be required to take a 
qualifying year or otherwise make up for 
deficiencies. 

Candidates who have obtained the M.Sc. degree 
with satisfactory standing from this department or 
who have completed an acceptable M.Sc. program 
at-another university enter the graduate program at 
the Ph.D level. 

Research work is carried on in the Department 
laboratories where projects deal with the biochem- 
istry of erythrocytes, liver, brain, muscle, chloro- 
plasts, endocrine organs, nucleic acids, peptides, 
lipids, and transport phenomena. These projects 
are conducted in departmental laboratories, the Bio- 
chemistry Laboratories of the Allan Memorial Insti- 
tute of Psychiatry, the Laboratory of Experimental 
Neurochemistry of the Montreal Neurological Insti- 
tute, the University Clincs of the Montreal General 
and the Royal Victoria Hospitals and in certain other 
laboratories. 

There is no second language requirement for 
Ph.D. students, except where individual research 
directors wish to make such a requirement for their 
own students. Students whose mother tongue is not 
English must be proficient in English and may be 
required to take a remedial English course if the 
research director deems this necessary. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


Graduate Level Courses 


507-503A IMMUNOCHEMISTRY. (Admission by — 
permission of instructor only). 
Professor Shuster 


507-602A TOPICS IN MOLECULAR BIOLOGY. 
(Admission by permission of instructor only). 
Professor Millward 


-623B IMMUNOCHEMISTRY (Admission by 
permission of instructor only). 
Professor Shuster 


, Advanced Undergraduate 
. Courses 


: 507-311A CARBOHYDRATE AND LIPID METAB- 
* OLISM. (Prerequisites: Biology 177-201D; Corequi- 
sites: Biology 177-301A, 177-302B). 


_ Professor Rubinstein 


: 507-312B REGULATION OF NITROGEN METAB- 

» OLISM. (Prerequisites: Biology 177-201D, Bio- 
chemistry 507-31 1A). 

: Professor Johnstone 


507-404B BIOPHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. (Prerequi- 
sites: Chemistry 180-204A, 214B or 213A, 223B 
required; Chemistry 180-313A recommended. This 
course is also listed as Chemistry 180-404B). 
Professors Meighen and Galley (Chemistry) 


507-450A PROTEIN STRUCTURE AND FUNC- 
TION. (Prerequisites: Biochemistry 507-311A, 312B 
and/or sufficient organic chemistry. 

Professors Fraser and Meighen 


507-454A NUCLEIC ACIDS. (Prerequisite: Bio- 
chemistry 507-311A, 312B or permission of the 
instructor. 

Professors Denhardt and Spencer 


507-455B NEUROCHEMISTRY. (Prerequisite: Bio- 
chemistry 507-311A, 312B 
Professors Sourkes, Wolfe and Staff 


507-456B BIOCHEMISTRY OF MEMBRANES. 
(Prerequisites: Biochemistry 507-311A, 312B 
Chemistry 180-214B or equivalent, or by consent of 
the instructors). 

Professors Braun and Blostein 


SEMINARS 


There are three series of seminars. The Research 
Seminar consists of a presentation by the student 
of the background, experimental approach, and 
significance of his or her proposed research. This 
seminar is required of all M.Sc. students in the 
department who plan to proceed to the Ph.D. 
degree as well as by students entering at the 
Ph.D. level. The Thesis Seminar consists of a 
presentation by every third or later year Ph.D. 
candidate on his or her research. Departmental 
Seminars consist of presentations by members of 
the staff and visiting scientists outlining their work 
with their collaborators. Graduate students are 
required to attend all the above seminars and 
certain informal seminars, and are encouraged to 
attend relevant scientific meetings. 
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BIOMEDICAL UNIT 


D3 BIOMEDICAL 
ENGINEERING UNIT 


Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building 
3655 Drummond Street 

Montréal, PQ, 

Canada, H3G 1Y6 


STAFF 


Associate Professors — H.K. CHANG (Physiology) ; 
L. GLASS (Physiology); M.C. MACKEY (Physiol- 
ogy); J.S. OUTERBRIDGE (Otolaryngology, Phy- 
siology) (Director) 

Assistant Professors — T.R.FENTON (Experimental 
Medicine); W.R.J. FUNNELL (Otolaryngology); 
H.C, LEE (Electrical Engineering); J.L. NEAL 
(Pediatrics) 

Lecturers — J.R. \VWES (Neurology & Neurosurgery); 
R.S. POULSEN (Pathology) ; C.J. THOMPSON 
(Neurology & Neurosurgery) 


The BioMedical Engineering Unit provides instruc- 
tion and opportunities for interdisciplinary research 
in the application of engineering, mathematics and 
the physical sciences to problems in medicine and 
the life sciences. Courses are offered for graduate 
students in the life sciences and in engineering and 
the physical sciences. Graduate students working in 
the Unit are registered through appropriate depart- 
ments in Medicine, Science and Engineering, and 
must fulfil the requirements for advanced degrees 
imposed by their respective departments. In addi- 
tion each student is required, through course work 
and independent study, to achieve a degree of inter- 
disciplinary competence appropriate to their area of 
specialization. 

Excellent facilities for research are available in the 
Unit's laboratories and those of individual staff 
members elsewhere in the Medical Faculty and affil- 
iated hospitals. A PDP-11/40 laboratory computer 
is available for experimental work in the Unit's labo- 
ratories. A larger, multi-user, PDP-11/70 computer 
system operated by the Unit, is available to medical 
research users throughout the Faculty, and serves 
as host for a developing network of laboratory com- 
puters. 

Current research interests of Unit staff include 
neuromuscular control (posture, eye movement), 
vestibular and auditory systems, mechano-recep- 
tors, neural communication, tumor morphogenesis, 
non-linear oscillations in respiratory control and 
leuko-cyte production, respiratory fluid mechanics 
and mass transfer, measurement of cardiac wall 
motion, signal processing in otology, encephalogra- 
phy and electrocardiography, patient monitoring, 
medical image processing, medical information sys- 


tems, clinical laboratory automation, enzyme 
defects in cystic fibrosis. 
Computer development work in the Unit, 


involving a staff of four professionals, is primarily 
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concerned with providing support for medical 
research. Current areas of concern are: software 
and hardware for laboratory mini and micro 
computers; computer network development: 
interactive software for graphics, simulation, data 
acquisition and signal processing. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


Advanced Undergraduate 
Courses 


399-3028 INTRODUCTION TO BIOMEDICAL 
ENGINEERING. (2 hours lecture, 2 hours laborato- 
ry/demonstration). A practical introduction for life 
science students, to aspects of biomedical engi- 
neering practice and research. Fundamentals and 
operation of commonly-used instrumentation; trans- 
ducers; electrical safety; instrumentation develop- 
ment; aspects of current biomedical engineering 
research. 

Professor Fenton 


Graduate Level Courses 


399-551B FLUID MECHANICAL ASPECTS OF 
RESPIRATORY PHYSIOLOGY. (3 hours lecture). 
Review of basic concepts in respiratory physiology; 
air flow patterns and particle deposition in the tra- 
cheobronchial tree; airway dynamics and flow limi- 
tation; convective and diffusive mixing in the lung; 
mathematical modeling of pulmonary gas 
exchange; pulmonary microcirculation and pulmo- 
nary edema; pulmonary vascular mechanics. 
Professor Chang 


399-611A BIOLOGICAL CONTROL SYSTEMS. (3 
hours lecture). Survey of mathematical models of 
biological systems, with emphasis on physiological 
systems, for students with background in control 
and system theory. 

Staff 


399-613B NERVOUS SYSTEM THEORY. (3 hours 
lecture). Mathematical models of neurons, recep- 
tors and synapses; neuromines; neural networks; 
neural coding; neural signal transmission and 
information processing; multi-unit, multipath neural 
systems; sensory systems. For students with ade- 
quate background in differential equations and sys- 
tem theory, and in basic neurophysiology. 
Professor Lee 


399-621A ENGINEERING BIOPHYSICS. (3 hours 
lecture). Biochemical thermodynamics; criteria for 
equilibrium; phase equilibrium; chemical reaction 
equilibrium; the equilibrium constant, electro-chemi- 
cal cell potentials, ATP degradation; chemical kinet- 
ics; fluid flow; mass transfer; biological role of 
water; bio-macromolecules; proteins, nucleic acids, 
polysaccarides, polyelectrolytes; biological effects 
of ionizing radiation; buffers, osmotic pressure, 
acid-base balance. 

Professor Neal 


399-631B BIOMEDICAL ENGINEERI 
NIQUES AND INSTRUMENTATION. (3 h 

ture). Selected topics in the application of 
theory, signa! analysis and instrumentation to 
cine and biological research. Statistical and spectr 
analysis of continuous and point process signals, 
estimation, parameter identification, compartmental 
systems and tracer kinetics, biomedical transduc- 
ers, electrodes and instrumentation. Presentation 
assumes adequate background in differential equa- 
tions, transform methods, probability, basic elec- 
tronics and computer programming. 

Professor Lee 


399-632A BIOMEDICAL COMPUTER APPLICA- 
TIONS. (3 hours lecture). Survey of selected com- 
puter applications in medicine and life sciences, 
emphasizing aspects peculiar to these disciplines, 
for students with adequate background in comput 
ers and mathematics. Data acquisition and anlysis 
(e.g., EKG, EEG, images); laboratory computer sys- 
tems; modeling and simulation; information 
retrieval; interactive systems; graphics. 
Professor Funnell 


399-650A DYNAMICS AND CONTROL IN PHYSI- 
OLOGICAL SYSTEMS. (3 hours lecture). For life 
science graduate students. Mathematical modeling 
of dynamic physiological systems, emphasizing 
techniques and applications of basic control and 
system theory. 

Professor Outerbridge 


399-660D LABORATORY COMPUTER METH- 
ODS IN THE LIFE SCIENCES. (1 hour lecture, 1 
hour laboratory). For life science graduate students. 
Laboratory computer architecture, peripherals, pro- 
gramming and operating systems, emphasizing the 
PDP-11 computer. Techniques for data acquisition, 
display and analysis, and for control of experiments. 
Students are required to do a computer project rela- 
ted to their own area of research. Previous com- 
puter experience is not required. 

Mr. Bernstein 


399-661B BIOMEDICAL COMPUTER SIMULA- 
TION AND SIGNAL ANALYSIS TECHNIQUES. (2 
hours lecture, 3 hours laboratory). For life science 
graduate students. Computer simulation of dynamic 
biological systems; basic theory and_ practical 
aspects of biological signal analysis; elementary 
parameter identification techniques; assigned exer- 
cises in laboratory and time-sharing computer 
usage. 

Professor Outerbridge 
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Strathcona Anatomy and Dentistry Building 
3640 University Street 

Montréal, PQ, 

Canada, H3A 2B2 
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STAFF 
Professors — K.C. BENTLEY (Director — Oral Sur- 
gery); J. deVRIES; H. ROSEN (Director — Prostho- 
dontics). 
Associate Professors — R.F.HARVEY; R.G. JONES; 
D. KEPRON; J.J. McCARTHY; E.P. MILLAR; B. 
SEDLEZKY; J.W. STAMM; J.D. TOWNSEND. 


Assistant Professors — N. DIBAI; G.L. FREEDMAN; 
D.S. SHAPIRO 


REQUIREMENTS 
Admission 


Candidates for admission into the M.Sc. program 
must hold a D.D.S. or D.M.D. or its equivalent from 
an accredited institution and will normally be gradu- 
ates of above average ability. In addition, those 
seeking admission must be eligible as training can- 
didates in a hospital dental department as set down 
by the Order of Dentists of Québec 


Diploma (Restorative Dentistry) 


This program provides the student with a year of 
valuable experience in selected phases of restora- 
tive dentistry but does not prepare him/her for the 
practice of a specialty. This 12 month program 
begins in September and consists of lectures, semi- 
nars, case presentations and the supervised treat- 
ment of clinical cases. Direct enquiries to Dr. H. 
Rosen, Faculty of Dentistry. 


N.B. The following programs are awaiting full 
authorization and candidates may be admitted 
on an ad hoc basis only. 


M.Sc. (Oral Surgery) 


A residency training program in Oral Surgery has 
been developed to provide students with a compre- 
hensive background for the practice of Oral Surgery 
as a specialty. During the three years of the pro- 
gram the candidate will serve as a first year resi- 
dent, second year resident and third year resident. 
During this time he/she will be given increasing 
responsibility for the care of in-patients and out- 
patients, as well as being required to fulfill certain 
basic science courses and other assignments. A 
research project must be commenced in the second 
year of the program and continued throughout the 
third year, followed by a Master's thesis. 

The program commences July 1 and comprises 
three years. One candidate per year may be admit- 
ted. Direct enquiries to Dr. K.C. Bentley, Faculty of 
Dentistry. 


M.Sc. (Prosthodontics) 


The program provides the candidate with advanced 
training sufficient for the practice of a specialty. 
Courses are designed to cover the following disci- 
plines: Operative dentistry, fixed and removable 
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prosthodontics, occlusion and gnathology, endo- 
dontics, periodontics, and relevant basic sciences. 
Comprehensive case documentation and treatment 
planning form the basis of the selected clinical treat- 
ment which is carried out under the supervision of 
the staff. The program incorporates a research com- 
ponent which must be completed and presented in 
the form of a master’s thesis prior to the awarding of 
the degree. The program commences July 1 and 
comprises a minimum of 26 months. Direct enqui- 
ries to Dr. H. Rosen, Faculty of Dentistry. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


590-602D ADVANCED RESTORATIVE DEN- 
TISTRY I. 


590-603D ADVANCED RESTORATIVE DEN- 
TISTRY Il. 


590-604D OCCLUSION & CLINICAL GNATHOL- 
OGY. 


590-605A STATISTICAL METHODS & PROTO- 
COL FORMULATION IN DENTAL RESEARCH. 


590-606D GRADUATE DENTISTRY SEMINARS. 
590-607D BASIC SCIENCE TOPICS. 


D5 DEPARTMENT OF 
EPIDEMIOLOGY 
AND HEALTH 


3755 University Street 
Montréal, PQ, 
Canada, H3A 2B4 


STAFF 


Professors —M.R. BECKLAKE; S.S. LEE; F.D.K. LID- 
DELL; A.D. McDONALD; R.O. OSEASOHN 
(Chairman); W.O. SPITZER 

Associate Professors — M. ARHIRII; D.G. BATES; 
D.D. DAUPHINEE; L. DAVIGNON; G.W. GIBBS; 
A.S. MACPHERSON; P.V. PELNAR; |.B. PLESS; 
J.W. STAMM; N. STEINMETZ; T. TAYLOR 

Assistant Professors — G. EYSSEN; F.R. FENTON; 
R: FLETCHER: “S: FUETCHERM de HOEY Jee: 
HOFFMANN; |. HOROWITZ; A.K. PATERSON; 
S.H. SHAPIRO; R.F. SPENGLER; D.C. THOMAS 

Lecturers - D.C. BEWS; H. GHEZZO; B. POLLAK; 
R. WEST; F.M. WHITE 

Associate Members — C. DIXON; J. LELLA 


REQUIREMENTS 
Admission 


Candidates should either be medical or dental grad- 
uates or hold a bachelor’s degree in a relevant sub- 
ject. M.Sc. candidates must hold at least a B.Sc. 
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with second class Honours or equivalent, and those 
for the Ph.D. must hold an acceptable Master's 
degree or equivalent. 


Diploma 


A course of study in community health sciences of 
one academic year. Students must complete at a 
satisfactory level (or be exempted from) eight half 
courses. In addition, each student is expected to 
undertake a project investigation and write a report 
onit. 


M.Sc. 


Candidates must pass examinations in (or be 
exempted from) 8 approved half courses or other- 
wise pass a comprehensive general examination. 
The student must thereafter submit a thesis on an 
approved subject of research in epidemiology, 
community health, environmental health, occupa- 
tional health, health care evaluation or medical sta- 
tistics. 


Ph.D. 


After at least one year’s instruction, training and 
direction, the student must satisfy the Department of 
his or her knowledge of the particular subject stud- 
ied and of the general field of epidemiology. To this 
end, students may be required to take some or all of 
the courses listed below. The candidate must sub- 
mit no earlier than a year after this comprehensive 
examination, a thesis on an approved subject in epi- 
demiology, community health, environmental health, 
occupational health, health care evaluation or medi- 
cal statistics. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 
AND DIPLOMA 


513-010D PRINCIPLES OF DATA PROCESSING 
IN HEALTH SCIENCES. Lectures, demonstrations 
and supervised practical work covering: basic data 
handling on unit-record devices, use of statistical 
packages, McGill computing resources and proce- 
‘dures and introduction to programming and basic 
systems analysis, and discussion of wider applica- 
tions of computers in medicine. 


513-602A PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH STATIS- 
TICS. An introductory course concerned with 
measures of population, health and health service 
utilization; standardization; life tables and survivor- 
ship; cohorts and competing risks; and compara- 
tive health statistics. 


513-604D GRADUATE SEMINARS. Scientific 
meetings and seminars of departmental interest. 


513-605D. COURSE FOR M.Sc. AND Ph.D. CAN- 
DIDATES. Prescribed course of study to meet a 
candidate's particular requirements. 
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513-606A EPIDEMIOLOGY. A cours 

the epidemiological approach in medicine 

uses of epidemiology; epidemiologic proce 

in cross-sectional and cohort surveys, cé 
control studies and clinical trials; and cau 
factors in disease. The course includes stud 
the epidemiology of some diseases chosen from 
the main disease groups. 


513-607A PRINCIPLES OF INFERENTIAL STA- 
TISTICS IN MEDICINE. An introductory course 
covering the following topics: variability and the 
need for statistics; confidence and significance; 
decisions; some basic statistical techniques; recog- 
nition of problems where these techniques are and 
are not applicable; study design in relation to availa- 
ble tools of analysis; the elements of data process- 
ing. 

513-608B ADVANCED EPIDEMIOLOGY. During 
this course a small number of selected topics within 
epidemiology or health care research are reviewed 
by the students. A tutor is available for each topic 
and students are asked to review the present state 
of knowledge and suggest practical lines for further 
investigation. The course provides much time for 
personal study and requires participation in semi- 
nars and written presentation. 


513-609B PRINCIPLES OF MEASUREMENT IN 
EPIDEMIOLOGIC SURVEY. Lectures, discussions 
and demonstrations to examine, with experts from 
different fields, principles in the measurement of 
man and his environment for epidemiologic pur- 
poses. Each student will be required to design and 
conduct a project employing the principles of meas- 
urement. 


513-611B HEALTH CARE RESEARCH 
METHODS. Detailed study through seminars, 
guided reading, etc. of the application of methods 
used by epidemiologists, clinical researchers and 
social scientists in the assessment of demand, 
need, efficiency and effectiveness in relation to 
health services. 


513-612A OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH. A course 
providing opportunity for detailed study by semi- 
nars, guided reading, visits and assignments, to 
acquaint the student with principles of assessment’ 
of interactions between man and his occupational 
environment and with principles and organization of 
prevention of damage to health. 


513-613B SPECIAL TOPICS IN EPIDEMIOLOGY 
AND HEALTH: ELECTIVE. A course providing 
opportunity for detailed study by seminars, guided 
reading, visits, practicals, assignments, etc. of an 
elected and approved topic of epidemiological 
importance. 


513-614B PUBLIC POLICY IN THE HEALTH 
FIELD. A multidisciplinary course, examining, in 
seminars, through guided reading, etc, the — 
evolution of public policy in the health field and its 
implementation, particularly in Québec. The roles 


of various faculties and departments of McGill are 
placed in the context of existing Federal and 
Provincial policy, statutes and regulations. 


513-616B OCCUPATIONAL HYGIENE. The 
course will consist of lecture/ seminars, field visits 
and practical work designed to provide students 
with the necessary skills to identify and measure 
hazardous agents in the work environment as well 
as knowledge of toxicology and environmental con- 
trol. 


513-617B OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES. A course 
of lectures, seminars, case demonstrations, field 
visits and guided reading to provide a basic knowl- 
edge of the diagnosis, treatment and medical pre- 
vention of occupational diseases and poisonings, 
and of assessment of disability for the purpose of 
workman's compensation. 


513-621A STATISTICAL PROCEDURES IN 
MEDICINE. Lectures, discussion and guided 
practical work in the statistical procedures 
required in epidemiology, clinical research and 
health care studies, including univariate and 
multivariate parametric and non-parametric tech- 
niques. 


513-622B SEMINAR ON THE APPLICATIONS 
OF STATISTICS IN THE HEALTH SCIENCES. 
Two overlapping series of seminars. In one, the stu- 
dents will be taught about the statistical problems 
arising in a wide range of current projects in the 
Faculty of Medicine; in the other, the students will 
make presentations providing solutions to these 
problems. 


513-623B PROTOCOL FORMULATION IN 
HEALTH SCIENCES RESEARCH. Lectures and 
discussion, including student presentations, cover- 
ing: scientific method; basic design; sampling and 
stratification; patient allocation and matching; bias 
and error; degrees of freedom and trial size; miss- 
ing values; development of further hypotheses. 


513-624A ORGANIZATION OF HEALTH SERV- 
ICES. The course reviews in lectures and seminars 
the evolution and present nature of health-related 
services in Canada and Québec. This is compared 
with the situation of other countries at various stages 
of economic development. The capacity of private 
and governmental health and social services to 
meet needs for prevention, treatment and after-care 
in the general community and special groups, is 
examined. Manpower and economic implications 
are considered. 


513-625A COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. A course 
of lectures, discussions and field visits designed to 
provide an understanding of agent-host-environ- 
ment interactions in the realm of infection and of 
principles of communicable disease control. In addi- 
tion, it demonstrates the use of the laboratory tools 
used in the study of infectious disease epidemiol- 
ogy. 


HUMAN COMMUNICATION DISORDERS 


D6 SCHOOL OF HUMAN 
COMMUNICATION 
DISORDERS 


Beatty Hall 

1266 Pine Avenue West 
Montréal, PQ, 

Canada, H3G 1A8 


STAFF 


Professor — D.G. DOEHRING (Research Director); 
D. LING 

Associate Professor —K.K.CHARAN (Director) 

Assistant Professors — B. BRYANS; A.H. LING; J.C. 
McNUTT 

Part-time teaching staff — Assistant Professors — N. 
CHAN; H. ILECKI; A. KATSARKAS; D. LECKIE; S. 
MATTINGLY; C. REED 

Sessional lecturers — H. FISHMAN; S. SCHWARTZ; 
N. SHEERAN; R. SHENKAR 


The School of Human Communication Disorders 
accepts selected applicants into two professional 
programs, one leading to an M.Sc. (Applied) 
degree in Human Communication Disorders 
(Audiology or Speech Pathology) and the other 
leading to an M.Sc. (Applied) degree in Auditory- 
Oral Rehabilitation and Education of Children with 
Hearing Impairment..The latter is offered in collabo- 
ration with the Department of Educational Psychol- 
ogy. Selected applicants are also accepted into 
research programs leading to an M.Sc. or Ph.D. 
degree. When submitting application, students 
should specify which of these four programs they 
wish to enter. Because of limited enroliment, appli- 
cations completed after March 31st cannot usually 
be considered for the next academic year. 


PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 


An application to a professional program should be 
preceded by a serious and informed decision 
regarding the program selected and the field of spe- 
cialization. Prospective applicants are urged to con- 
tact a speech pathologist, an audiologist and a 
teacher of hearing-impaired children and discuss 
with them the relative merits, problems and poten- 
tials of their professions. 

Both professional programs involve two aca- 
demic years of full-time study and related practical 
work followed by a summer internship. No thesis is 
required. In order to prepare students to function as 
creative professionals, these programs emphasize 
the understanding of fundamental principles and 
their present or potential clinical applications rather 
than the teaching of specific diagnostic, therapy or 
educational techniques. Active participation in the 
learning process is encouraged throughout both 
programs. 


GRADUATE STUDIES - SECTION D 


M.Sc.A. Degree in Human 
Communication Disorders 


When applying for this degree, students must indi- 
cate whether they wish to specialize in Audiology 
and Aural Rehabilitation or in Speech and Language 
Pathology. Applicants must have undergraduate 
degrees with a B average (3.0 on a 4.0 point scale) 
or better in areas relevant to their selected field of 
specialization. Specific.prerequisites are a course in 
Statistics (preferably offered by a psychology 
department) and three psychology courses. Know- 
eldge of physiology, phonetics, linguistics and other 
social sciences is desirable and for those wishing to 
specialize in Audiology a background in mathem 
atics, physics and electronics is particularly helpful. 
Applicants having undergraduate degrees in Audiol- 
ogy or Speech Pathology cannot be integrated into 
this program. 

Courses from the following list will be taken 
according to the area of specialization. Each course 
is subdivided in several sections which may be 
taught by different instructors. 


401-610D BASIC SCIENCE OF HUMAN COMMU- 
NICATION. 


401-611D AUDIOLOGY AND AURAL REHABILI- 
TATION. 


401-612D PHYSIOLOGY OF SPEECH AND 
HEARING. 


401-613D SPEECH AND LANGUAGE PATHOL- 
OGY. 


401-6200 ADVANCED LANGUAGE PATHOL- 
OGY. 


401-621D ADVANCED AUDIOLOGY. 
401-622D ADVANCED SPEECH PATHOLOGY. 


401-623D REHABILITATION OF THE AURALLY 
HANDICAPPED. 


401-630D PRACTICUM. 
401-640D RESEARCH METHODS. 
401-641D INDEPENDENT PROJECT. 


401-650D SEMINAR IN HUMAN COMMUNICA- 
TION DISORDERS. 


401-660D LECTURES AND RESEARCH ON 
SELECTED ADVANCED TOPICS. 


M.Sc.A. Degree in Auditory-Oral 
Rehabilitation and Education of 
Children with Hearing-impairment 


Candidates must have an undergraduate degree 
with at least a B average and preferably hold a 
teaching qualification. A half course in statistics is 
required. Recommended courses include those 
relating to normal infant and child development, the 
teaching of normal and exceptional children, and 
the management of behavior disorders. Applicants 
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should be mature individuals, capable of 
leadership. Priority will be given to suitabh 
dates who have fluency in French. Practicum 
available in francophone settings. ‘ 

Students will follow essentially the same core cur- 
riculum as students in speech pathology and audiol- 
ogy, but with intensive specialization in auditory-oral 
rehabilitation and education of hearing-impaired 
children 


ec 


The following courses are taken by all students. 
Each course is subdivided into several sections 
which may be taught by different instructors. 


401-611D AUDIOLOGY AND AURAL REHABILI- 
TATION. 


401-613D SPEECH AND LANGUAGE PATHOL- 
OGY. 


401-615D BASIC SCIENCES FOR AURAL REHA- 
BILITATION. 


401-625D CHILD AUDIOLOGY. 
401-626A,B INDEPENDENT STUDY PROJECT. 


414-630D HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOL- 
OGY AND RESEARCH METHODS RELATING 
TO THE HEARING-IMPAIRED 


414-631D AUDITORY-ORAL COMMUNICATION 
FOR THE HEARING-IMPAIRED. 


414-632D LANGUAGE ACQUISITION BY THE 
HEARING-IMPAIRED. 


414-633A,B INTEGRATION OF HEARING- 
IMPAIRED CHILDREN INTO REGULAR 
SCHOOLS. 


(Offered in conjunction with the Department of Edu- 
cational Psychology and Sociology). 


RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Selected candidates may be accepted for a pro- 
gram of studies leading to the M.Sc. and Ph.D. 
research degrees. Applicants should have prior 
professional training to the Master's level in human 
communication disorders or education of the hear- 
ing impaired. The student will usually be required to 
complete the M.Sc. research degree before pro- 
ceeding to the Ph.D. if a research thesis was not 
completed as part of the previous professional train- 
ing. The majority of the student's time is devoted to 
research, with course work determined by individual 
needs. No professional courses are given at the 
Ph.D. level, but Ph.D. candidates must complete an 
advanced statistics course. An examination in a for- 


eign language is not required. Applicants should | 


indicate their main area of research interest. 


DEPARTMENT OF 

MEDICINE 
[Division of experimental 
medicine] 


Montreal General Hospital 
1650 Cedar Avenue 
Montréal, PQ, 

Canada, H3G 1A4 


STAFF 


Professors -D.G. CAMERON (Chairman, Dept. of 
Medicine); H.L. GOLDSMITH (Director, Division 
of Experimental Medicine); M. BECKLAKE; J. 
BURGESS; T. CHANG; B. COOPER; S. FREED- 
MAN; C. GIROUD; P. GOLD; C. GORESKY; R.D. 
GUTTMANN; J. HOGG; M. KAYE; J. KESSLER; 
G. KLASSEN; P. MACKLEM; E. McGARRY; M. 
McGREGOR; J.M. McKENZIE; J. MILIC-EMILI; 
B.P. MURPHY; K. OSTERLAND; C. SCRIVER; S. 
SOLOMON; B. WILKINSON 

Associate Professors — A. AGUAYO; R. BLOSTEIN; 
G. BRAY; J. CRAWHALL; L. GOODFRIEND; E. 
GORDON; R. HAND; D. HAWKINS; M. JERRY; N 
KALANT; J. KLASSEN; M. LEVY; J. MARTIN; B. 
POSNER; H. ROBSON; J. SEELY; J. SHUSTER; 
A. SNIDERMAN 

Assistant Professors — B. BAIN; J. BRAWER; L 
CONGOTE; L. ENGEL; H. GUYDA; M. KATZ; R. 
MARTIN; S. MULAY; W. POWELL; E. SKAMENE; 
D. THOMSON; G. TOLIS 

Lecturers - B. MURPHY 

Associate Members Université de Montréal — R. 
BOUCHER; A. BARBEAU; M. CHRETIEN; J. 
DAVIGNON; J. GENEST; C. MORIN; S. PANDE; J. 
ROJO-ORTEGA; T. SANDOR 


ADMISSION 


Admission to the Department is restricted to stu- 
dents who wish to register for the Ph.D. degree. 
Candidates must hold a Major or Honours B.Sc. 
degree, or an M.D. degree. 

In addition to the documentation currently 
required by the Faculty of Graduate Studies, a letter 
from the candidate's research director outlining the 
Ph.D. project is necessary. 


REQUIREMENTS 
Comprehensive Examination 


All students must take the Comprehensive Oral 
Examination, listed as course 516-701D, at the end 
of the first year or the beginning of the second year 
of the Ph.D. This examination will determine if the 
student's work is progressing satisfactorily and is of 
Sufficiently high calibre to warrant continuation in 


EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 


the program. The student should also demonstrate 
a broad knowledge of his or her field of research 
and related areas of knowledge. 


Course Work 


A minimum of 3 full courses is required; the follow- 
ing courses are compulsory: 516-610A (Biochemi- 
cal Methods in Medical Research) or 516-612A 
(Physical Methods in Medical Research) and 516- 
604D (Cellular Biology). 

After consultation with their research supervisor 
and the Director of the Division, students may 
choose the remaining courses from those offered by 
Experimental Medicine, Physiology, Biochemistry 
as well as other graduate and advanced undergrad- 
uate courses in the medical and allied sciences. 
Where necessary, students may enroll for credit in 
courses offered in the physical and mathematical 
sciences. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


516-502A ADVANCED ENDOCRINOLOGY - 
PART I. 
Professor Mulay and Staff 


516-503B ADVANCED ENDOCRINOLOGY - 
PART Il. 
Professor Mulay and Staff 


516-507D ADVANCED APPLIED RESPIRATORY 
PHYSIOLOGY. (Offered in conjunction with the 
Department of Physiology). 

Professor Engel 


516-512A PHYSICAL METHODS IN BIOLOGI- 
CAL RESEARCH. 
Mr. Murphy and Staff 


516-604D CELLULAR BIOLOGY. 
Staff 


516-6068 ADVANCED APPLIED CARDIOVAS- 
CULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 
Professor Goldsmith and Staff 


516-610B BIOCHEMICAL METHODS IN MEDI- 
CAL RESEARCH. 
Professors Gordon and Powell 


516-701D COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


552-508A ADVANCED RENAL AND ELECTRO- 
LYTE PHYSIOLOGY. (Offered in conjunction with 
the Department of Physiology). 


552-512A INTRODUCTION TO IMMUNOCHEN- 
ISTRY. (Offered in conjunction with the Department 
of Physiology). 

Professors Lapp and Gold 


§52-513B CELLULAR IMMUNOLOGY. (Offered in 
conjunction with the Department of Physiology). 
Professors Lapp and Gold 
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GRADUATE STUDIES - SECTION D 


§52-515A PHYSIOLOGY OF BLOOD - PART I. 
(Offered in conjunction with the Dept. of Physiol- 
ogy). 

Professor Cooper 


552-516B PHYSIOLOGY OF BLOOD - PART Il. 
(Offered in conjunction with the Department of Phy- 
siology). 

Professor Cooper 


552-5178 PHYSIOLOGICAL SUPPORT SYS- 
TEMS. (Offered in conjunction with the Department 
of Physiology). 

Professor Chang 


SCHEDULED GRADUATE 
SEMINARS 


The Royal Victoria Hospital 


(1 hour per week) 


RESPIRATORY RESEARCH. 

IMMUNOPATHOLOGY. 

ENDOCRINOLOGY AND METABOLISM. 

HAEMATOLOGY RESEARCH. 

RENAL AND ELECTROLYTE SEMINAR. 

TRANSPLANTATION CONFERENCE. 

GASTROENTEROLOGY CONFERENCE. 

DIABETES CONFERENCE. 

CHEST-CARDIAC DISEASE CONFERENCE. 

CLINICAL ENDOCRINOLOGY CONFERENCE. 

STEROID BIOCHEMISTRY RESEARCH. 

HAEMATOLOGY CLINICAL CONFERENCE. 

ENDOCRINOLOGY AND METABOLISM 
RESEARCH CONFERENCE. 

CLINICAL IMMUNOLOGY CONFERENCE. 

ARTHRITIS CONFERENCE. 

INTERNAL MEDICINE. 

DERMATOLOGY RESEARCH. 

UNIVERSITY CLINIC SEMINAR. 

CARDIOLOGY RESEARCH. 


The Montreal General Hospital 


(1 hour per week, or in some cases alternate week) 


GASTROENTEROLOGY CONFERENCE. 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 
DERMATOLOGY. 

INTERNAL MEDICINE. 

ALLERGY AND IMMUNOLOGY. 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

COMBINED STAFF CONFERENCE 
HAEMATOLOGY. 

ARTHRITIS. 

METABOLIC DISEASES. 

CARDIAC DISEASE. 

RENAL DISEASE. 

NEUROLOGY —- NEUROSURGERY. 
UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CLINIC CONFERENCE. 
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D8 DEPARTMEN’ 


MICROBIOLOGY AN 
IMMUNOLOGY 


3775 University Street ~ 
Montréal, PQ, 
Canada, H3A 2B4 


STAFF 


Professors — B. H. MATHESON; S.!. VAS (Chair 
man); W. YAPHE 

Associate Professors — Z. ALI-KHAN; C.A. BUTAS; 
E.C.S. CHAN; J. deVRIES; P. GILL; R. HAND; L. 
KAPICA; C.H. PAI; G.K. RICHARDS; H.G. ROB- 
SON; R. SIBOO 

Assistant Professors — A.F. DOSS; J.E. FEIN; 1.B. 
FABRIKANT; J. GORDON; E. MANKIEWICZ; M. 
MARKS; L. MARTINEZ; J.L. MEAKINS; J. MEN- 
DELSON 

Lecturers —M. BLANC; S. NOMMIK 

Demonstrator - C. SHAW 

Associated Members — R.D. GUTTMANN (Medi- 
cine) ; C.K. OSTERLAND (Medicine) 


REQUIREMENTS 


Candidates are required to hold a B.Sc. degree with 
a concentration in Microbiology and Immunology 
equivalent to a McGill Honours degree and a 
C.G.P.A. of at least 2.8, or the M.D. degree with high 
standing in Microbiology, Biochemistry and Pathol- 
ogy. 

Those who do not meet the above qualifications 
may be required to take a qualifiying year. 


Requirements for the M.Sc. 
Degree 


The following requirements must be satisfied: 

(1) Attendance at courses 528-602D and 528- 
703D and presentation of at least two semi- 
nar topics during the year. 

(2) Formal courses with examination where 
required (528-501D, 528-525B, 528-527B- 
see below). 

(3) Presentation of a satisfactory thesis. 


Requirements for the M.Sc.A. 
Degree 


This is a new program first offered by the 
Department in the 1975-76 session. The principal 
aim of the program is to provide specialized 
training in APPLIED Medical Microbiology and 
Immunology to those who might be expected to 
function as assistants to the directors of hospital 
clinical diagonostic laboratories and public health 
laboratories including units concerned with — 
pollution control insofar as they relate to microbial — 
activities. It is also to be hoped that the program — 
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will enable graduates to adapt more readily to a 
career in the pharmaceutical industries and 
_ related industries of some significance in the 
health field than does the present conventional 
M.Sc. program in Microbiology and Immunology. 

Candidates must satisfy the general require- 
ments noted above for the conventional M.Sc. 
degree except that the minimum in-residence 
requirement is two full academic sessions. |n addi- 
tion to one year of bench training in diagnostic 
medical microbiology and formal course work, 
including seminars (see below), a research project 
of a practical nature will form an important part of 
the overall program and a_ comprehensive 
research report must be presented. A detailed 
brochure describing the M.Sc.A. program is avail- 
able, upon request, from the Department of Micro- 
biology and Immunology. 


Requirements for the Ph.D 
Degree 


Following satisfactory completion of the work for the 
M.Sc. degree candidates may present themselves 
for examination for the Ph.D degree after not less 
than two full years of research. The candidate will 
be judged principally on his or her research ability 
and on the presentation of a satisfactory thesis. 
However, certain other requirements must also be 
fulfilled: (1) Attendance of Courses 528-702D and 
528-703D with the presentation of at least two semi- 
nar topics each year. (2) A comprehensive exami- 
nation in Microbiology and Immunology (Course 
528-701D) must be passed. It is held during the final 
year of study and not later than six months before 
submission of the thesis. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


SPECIAL FACILITIES: The clinical laboratory serv- 
ices in bacteriology, virology and mycology are 
available to candidates as a means of instruction 
and as a source of material for study. 


Advanced Undergraduate 
Courses 


528-313B PARASITOLOGY. 

528-315B THE PATHOGENIC FUNGI. 
528-422A PATHOGENIC BACTERIA. 
528-423A MICROBIAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
528-424A FUNDAMENTAL VIROLOGY. 


Graduate Courses 


528-501D ADVANCED MICROBIOLOGICAL 
TECHNIQUES. 


528-525B PATHOGENIC VIRUSES. 


NEUROLOGY AND NEUROSURGERY 


528-527B INFECTIOUS IMMUNOLOGY. 


528-602D GRADUATE SEMINAR - MASTER’S 
LEVEL. 


528-603H PRACTICAL DIAGNOSTIC MICRO- 
BIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY (Bench Training) 
(Offered only to M.Sc.A. applicants) 


528-604D INDEPENDENT RESEARCH PROJECT 
IN APPLIED MICROBIOLOGY AND IMMUNOL- 
OGY (M.Sc.A. Program) 


528-605D ADVANCED INDEPENDENT 
RESEARCH PROJECT IN APPLIED MICROBIOL- 
OGY AND IMMUNOLOGY (N.Sc.A. Program) 


528-606D ADVANCED VIROLOGY M.Sc.A. Pro- 
gram) 


528-701D COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
FOR Ph.D. CANDIDATES. 


528-702D GRADUATE SEMINAR - Ph.D. LEVEL. 
Lectures and discussions. All graduate students are 
required to participate. 


528-703D CURRENT TOPICS IN MICROBIOL- 
OGY AND IMMUNOLOGY. (Discussion groups 
with guest speakers) 


D9 DEPARTMENT OF 
NEUROLOGY AND 
NEUROSURGERY 


Montreal Neurological Hospital 
3801 University Street 
Montréal, PQ, 

Canada, H3A 2B4 


STAFF 


Professors -— D. BAXTER; G. BERTRAND; W.H. 
FEINDEL (Chairman); R. GILBERT; P. GLOOR; 
F.L. MCNAUGHTON; J. MARTIN; B. MILNER; T.B. 
RASMUSSEN; J.P. ROBB; J. STRATFORD; L. 
WOLFE 

Associate Professors — A. AGUAYO; G. BRAY; F. 
ANDERMANN; J. BLUNDELL; A.A EISEN; S. 
CARPENTER; J.B.R. COSGROVE; R. ETHIER; R. 
HANSEBOUT; |. HELLER; G. KARPATI; T. KIRK- 
HAM; D. LAWRENCE; |. LIBMAN; G. MATHIE- 
SON; A. OLIVIER; H. PAPPIUS; A. L. SHERWIN; 
D. TROP; G. WATTERS; L. YAMAMOTO 

Assistant Professors — M. AUBE; E. ANDERMANN; 
P. BRAZEAU; R. CATCHLOVE; C. DILA; M.H. 
FINLAYSON; R. FORD; B. GRAHAM; R. 
HOLLENBERG; P. HUMPHREYS; J. LITTLE; D. 
MELANGON; K. METRAKOS; M. MORRIS; A. 
MORTON; M. RASMINSKY; L. RENAUD; W. 
SHEREMATA; W.F.T. TATLOW; J. WOODS 
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GRADUATE STUDIES - SECTION D 


Lecturers - G. BELANGER; S. BEKHOR; L. CUA- 
DRADO; J.R. IVES, M. LECHTER; C. MELMED; 
W. OLANOW; S.J. ROTHMAN: C. STRAUSS; L. 
TAYLOR; C. THOMPSON 


REQUIREMENTS 
Admission 


Candidates for graduate degrees must first meet the 
general qualifications and requirements for admis- 
sion to the Graduate Faculty. (See the General 
Information and Faculty Regulations Section). A 
candidate must advise his or her prospective 
Research Director of his or her intent to enrol in a 
graduate study program leading to either an M.Sc. 
or a Ph.D. degree by May 15. The candidate’s study 
program must be approved by 1) the direcotor of 
the candidate's research and 2) by the Committee 
of Graduate Studies of the Department of Neurology 
and Neurosurgery. Registration as a graduate stu- 
dent cannot take place without the approval of this 
Committee. 


The M.Sc. program is a two-year program. In 
exceptional cases, upon recommendation by the 
Committee of Graduate Studies of the Department 
of Neurology and Neurosurgery, this requirement 
may be reduced to a one-year program for students 
who spend one full year of laboratory research. 


The Ph.D. Program is a three-year program. For 
M.D.s itis not necessary to obtain an M.Sc. first. 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


a) NEUROSCIENCES SEMINAR. (Course 531- 
602H) for two years with satisfactory exami- 
nation at the end of each year. This seminar 
represents the ‘‘core program’’ of the gradu- 
ate studies program of the Department of 
Neurology and Neurosurgery. The complete 
course extends over two years. 


SELECTED BASIC SCIENCE COURSES from 
undergraduate or graduate programs in 
other departments or special courses in sub- 
departments within the Department of Neu- 
rology and Neurosurgery. The courses will 
be selected at the beginning of the student's 
Graduate Program after discussion with the 
candidate's Research Director and the Com- 
mittee of Graduate Studies of the Department 
of Neurology and Neurosurgery. The 
courses will be selected to fill in or comple- 
ment the student's background in the partic- 
ular specialty of his or her graduate studies. 
Satisfactory credit for these courses has to 
be obtained. The method whereby the candi- 
date is to be given credit is left to the discre- 
tion of the course directors involved and of 
the Director of the candidate's research, and 
will require some form of examination or an 
acceptable substitute. 


SPECIALTY DISCUSSION daa 
SEMINARS. These seminars will € 
informally in the various subdepartmi 
laboratories of the Department of Neuro 
and Neurosurgery. Recent developme 
and ideas will be reviewed with particular 
emphasis on critical discussion of current lit- 
erature and experimental designs. No formal 
credit is required except for a reasonably 
regular record of attendance and active par- 
ticipation in seminar work. 


PRESENTATION OF A THESIS. The final 
draft of the thesis has to be submitted to the 
candidate’s Research Director at least 60 
days before the deadline for submission of 
the final copy to the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Neurosciences Seminar 


531-602H This is a course of weekly seminars, 
given during the academic year, designed to pres- 
ent over a 2-year period a concise, up-to-date 
review of the basic neurological disciplines. Mon- 
days, 4:30 — 6:00 p.m. 

Professors Gloor, Wolfe, Feindel, and other 
members of the Department of Neurology and 
Neurosurgery, and related McGill Departments. 


Neurophysiology 


531-610A Lectures, together with undergraduate 
Neurology and Neurosurgery Course 2A “‘Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Central Nervous System”. 


531-611A Seminars and group discussions in Neu- 
rophysiology. 
Professor Gloor 


Neuroanatomy 


531-621A Seminars and group discussions in neu- 
roanatomy. By special arrangement. 
Professor Lawrence 


Clinical Conferences 


531-630H Colloquium in clinical and basic aspects 
of the nervous system. Mondays, 9:00 a.m., weekly 
during the academic year. 

Staff and Visiting Lecturers 


531-631H Seizure and EEG conference — alternate 
Thursdays 4:30 p.m. 

Professors Gloor, Andermann, Rasmussen, Mil- 
ner and Ethier 


Neurochemistry 


531-640H Seminars in Neurochemistry in addition 
to that provided in Course 531-602H. By specs 

arrangement. Zz 
Professors Wolfe and Pappius 


| Neuropathology 


- §31-650H Six or twelve months laboratory work in 
Neuropathology. 


§31-651H Conference in Neuropathology, alternate 
Thursdays, 4:30 — 5:30 p.m. 


531-652A Neurological histopathology, an introduc- 
tion. Ten sessions of 2 hours, course limited to 8 
participants. Time to be arranged. 

Professor Mathieson 


Neuroradiology 


531-660H Practical instruction in techniques and 
interpretation. 


§31-661A Lecture demonstration (3 months in the 
fall), Mondays 4:30 — 5:30 p.m 
Professors Ethier and Melancon. 


Electroencephalography and 
Clinical Neurophysiology 


531-670H Laboratory work in Electroencephalogra- 
phy (minimum-6 months with active participation, 
seminars and clinical conferences). 

Professor Gloor 


Neuropsychology 


§31-680H Training and research methods for 
selected graduate students. 
Professors Milner and Staff 


D10 DEPARTMENT OF 
OTOLARYNGOLOGY 


Royal Victoria Hospital 
687 Pine Avenue West 
Montréal, PQ, 

Canada, H3A 1A1 


STAFF 


Professors -— J.D. BAXTER (Chairman); D.G 
DOEHRING; D. LING 

Associate Professors K.K. CHARAN; R.H. 
McCOY; J.S. OUTERBRIDGE; E.J. SMITH 

Assistant Professors - E. ATTIA; M.J. BLACK; B 
BRYANS; H. CAPLAN; A. COHEN; A. GROSS- 
MAN; H.J. ILECKI; A. KATSARKAS; R. LAFLEUR ; 
M.N. LEVITT; A. LING; J.C. McNUTT; M. MEN- 
DELSOHN; W.H. NOVICK; C. REED; M.D. 
SCHLOSS; R. SHAPIRO; G. SHIMO 

Lecturers - S. FRENKIEL; |. FRIED; R. W. 
McMILLAN: G.M. SINCLAIR; J. SINGH 


PATHOLOGY 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE M.Sc. 
DEGREE 


Students must hold an M.D. degree with appropri- 
ate prerequisites. 

The major part of the student's time will be spent 
in research and a thesis covering this work will be 
the major requirement for the degree. In addition the 
student will be required to attend certain courses 
given in the Department and in cooperating depart- 
ments. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


540-602D ADVANCED COURSE IN PHYSIOL- 
OGY, HISTOPATHOLOGY AND CLINICAL OTO- 
LARYNGOLOGY. 


540-603D LECTURES IN BASIC SCIENCES OF 
OTOLARYNGOLOGY. 


Each student will be required to take certain courses 
in cognate subjects, such as Neuroanatomy, Neuro- 
physiology, Medical Statistics and Physiology 
Instrumentation. The courses to be taken will 
depend upon the candidate’s background and the 
research problem being studied. 


D11 DEPARTMENT OF 
PATHOLOGY 


3775 University Street 
Montréal, PQ, 
Canada, H3A 2B4 


STAFF 


Professors — R. BOLANDE; W.P. DUGID; J.C. 
HOGG; S.N. HUANG; D.S. KAHN; J.P.A. LAT- 
OUR; M.G. LEWIS; R.H. MORE; J.B. RICHARD- 
SON (Chairman) G. RONA; H. SHELDON; G. 
TREMBLAY; F.W. WIGLESWORTH 

Associate Professors — M.N. AHMED; S.H. CAR- 
PENTER; A. FERENCZY; M.H. FINLAYSON; E. 
HOSEIN; |. HUTTNER; M.E. KIRK; J. KLASSEN; J. 
KNAACK; J.R.C. LACHANCE; J.O. LOUGH: K.G. 
MARSHALL; G. MATHIESON; D.R. MURPHY; D. 
MURRAY; E. ROSENMANN;: G. ROWDEN; T.A. 
SEEMAYER; N.S. WANG; B.I. WEIGENSBERG 

Assistant Professors — B. ARTINIAN; J.BELAND; G. 
BERRY; S. BROWNSTEIN; M.L. de CHAMPLAIN; 
R.D.C. FORBES; W. HAUSER; D. HAEGERT; S. 
INOUE; D. KALOUSEK; M. MANDAVIA; R. 
MICHEL; MOINUDDIN; A. RONA; P. SCHOP- 
FLOCHER; J. VILORIA; J.L. WEBB 

Lecturers -— J.P. de CHADAREVIAN; L. DESOR- 
MEAU; J. EMOND; B. MANASC; K. MEAGHER- 
VILLEMURE; P. PATEL; Y. ROBITAILLE; H. 
SROLOVITZ; B. SUPERVILLE-SOVAK; 8B.M. 
WOLANSKYJ 
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REQUIREMENTS 


Ordinarily candidates for a graduate degree in 
Pathology should have received an M.D., D.V.M. or 
D.D.S. Students who have obtained a B.A. or B.Sc. 
or other degree may be considered for postgradu- 
ate training. At the end of the first postgraduate 
year, the candidate must demonstrate a satisfactory 
knowledge of general and special pathology, and of 
the methodology in his or her field of interest. Work 
published or accepted for publication during enrol- 
ment in the doctorate program is suitable for partial 
fulfilment of these requirements. Three years resi- 
dence is normally required of a Ph.D. candidate. 
There is no language requirement for a doctorate in 
Pathology. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


546-1213 PATHOLOGY. This course is largely a 
self preparation program taught in seminars. It cov- 
ers the principles of general pathology and their rel- 
ationship to commonly encountered diseases. 
Professor Kahn 


524-221J BIOLOGY OF DISEASE 
Professor Richardson 


546-300A PRINCIPLES OF DISEASE. This 
course is an introduction to the study of disease. 
It is concerned with changes in normal structure 
and function and their causes at the host, tissue 
and cellular level. It considers the concepts of 
health and disease, and uses examples drawn 
from history, animal experiments and human 
experience in medicine. It is suitable for all 
students in biology. Students in U3 and graduate 
students will receive preference. There are no 
laboratories but a major paper is required. 
Professor Sheldon 


546-621B HEMATOPATHOLOGY. 
Professors Manasc and Moinuddin 


546-701D COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
FOR Ph.D. CANDIDATES. 
Supervisor and Staff 


Scheduled Graduate Seminars 
(Pathology Institute) 


The student may be expected to attend certain 
scheduled Departmental Seminars. 


546-610D AUTOPSY REVIEW CONFERENCE. (2 
hours/week). 
Professor Sheldon 


546-611D SURGICAL REVIEW CONFERENCE. 
(2 hours/week). 
Professor Knaack 
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546-612D COMPLETED CASE CONF 
hour/week). : 
Professors Knaack and Sheldon 


i  - 
546-613D DEPARTMENTAL RESEARCH SEMI. 
NAR. (1 hour/week). ; 
Professor Forbes 


D12 DEPARTMENT OF 
PHARMACOLOGY 
AND THERAPEUTICS 


Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building 
3655 Drummond Street 

Montréal, PQ, 

Canada, H3G 1Y6 


STAFF 


Professors — B.G. BENFEY; D. ECOBICHON; J. 
LOWENTHAL; M. NICKERSON; J.R. RUEDY 
(Chairman); 

Associate Professors — R. CAPEK; B. COLLIER; 
N.R. EADE; A.H. NEIMS; RI. OGILVIE; BI. 
SASYNIUK; A.M. TENENHOUSE; J.M. TRIFARO; 
D. VARMA 

Assistant Professors — F.Y. AOKI; J. ARANDA; 
L.W.K. CHUNG; B. ESPLIN; E. KOVACS; J. 
KREEFT; G. KUNOS; P.J. McLEOD; A. PADJEN; 
R.E. RANGNO; J.B. RICHARDSON; B. ROBAIRE; 
D.S. SITAR; M.S. YONG 

Lecturers —D.S.R. EAST 


The department offers work leading to the M.Sc. 
and Ph.D. degrees for students who have 
completed the B.Sc., M.Sc., M.D. or an equivalent 
degree with high academic standing. Applicants 
may be required to take the Graduate Record 
Examination Aptitude Test and to have letters of 
recommendation. Except for certain students 
holding the M.D. degree, the M.Sc. in pharma- 
cology is not recommended as a_ primary 
objective. In addition to work in this department, 
students may be required to make up deficiencies 
in ancillary subjects such as biochemistry and 
physiology. Facilities are available for work in 
neuropharmacology, cardiovascular —_ pharma- 
cology, autonomic pharmacology, biochemical 
pharmacology, drug metabolism, toxicology and 
clinical pharmacology. A student may undertake 
studies in several of these areas before selecting 
one for his or her thesis work. 

Inquiries relating to all aspects of graduate study 
should be directed to the Director of Graduate Stud- 
ies, Department of Pharmacology and Therapeutics 
as early as possible in each academic year. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


A basic course in Pharmacology is required for 
graduate students who have not previously taken an — 


equivalent course. This is usually 549-461D (GEN- 
ERAL PHARMACOLOGY) which includes consider- 
ation of the effects and mechanism of action of the 
more important groups of drugs. 

The following courses are designed primarily for 
graduate students, but may be attended by others 
under special circumstances. These courses are 
given in a variable sequence depending on the 
interests and requirements of graduate students 
enrolled in the department. 


549-702B BIOCHEMICAL PHARMACOLOGY. 
Interaction of natural and synthetic chemicals with 
subcellular or molecular entities in living systems. 


549-703A NEUROPHARMACOLOGY. The basic 
actions of drugs affecting axonal conduction and 
synaptic transmission, with particular emphasis on 
the central nervous system. 


549-704B DRUG DISTRIBUTION, METABOLISM 
AND EXCRETION. Mechanisms by which the body 
handles endogenous and foreign chemicals and the 
effects of these processes on the characteristics of 
drug action. 


549-705B CARDIOVASCULAR REGULATION 
AND DRUG ACTION. Homeostatic regulation of 
cardiovascular function and its modification by 
drugs. 


549-706A CHEMICAL MEDIATORS AND AUTO- 
NOMIC DRUGS. Interactions of drugs and chemical 
mediators to mimic, augment or inhibit responses to 
peripheral nerve activity. 


549-707A MOLECULAR PHARMACOLOGY. 
Actions of drugs on specific tissue receptors; rela- 
tionship of physical and chemical properties to the 
characteristics of drug action. 


D13 SCHOOL OF 
- « PHYSICAL AND 

344" X OCCUPATIONAL 

| THERAPY 


3654 Drummond Street 
Montréal, PQ, 
Canada, H3G 1Y5 


STAFF 


Associate Professor — HELEN M. GAULT (Director) 
Assistant Professors - ANNE-MARIE van DAELE; 
CAROL RICHARDS 


M.Sc.A. Program 


Enquiries concerning an M.Sc.A. program in Health 
Sciences (Medical Rehabilitation) should be 
addressed to Professor van Daele, School of Phys- 
ical and Occupational Therapy. 


Wey ; PHYSIOLOGY - 


D14 DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSIOLOGY 


Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building 
3655 Drummond Street 

Montréal, PQ, 

Canada, H3G 1Y6 


STAFF 


Professors —R.\. BIRKS; T.M.S. CHANG; B.A. COO- 
PER; P. GOLD; K. KRNJEVIC; F.C. MaclINTOSH; 
G. MELVILL-JONES; J. MILIC-EMILI (Chairman); 

Associate Professors — H.K. CHANG; M.W. COHEN; 
M.M. FROJMOVIC (on leave 1977-78); L. GLASS; 
V. KLISSOURAS; W.S. LAPP (on leave 1977-78) ; 
M. LEVY; M.C. MACKEY; G. MANDL; G. MISER- 
OCCHI: J. OUTERBRIDGE: C. POLOSA; P. SEK- 
ELJ; A. WECHSLER; R.L. WILLIAMS. 

Assistant Professors — A.W. CHAWLA; P.A.L. 
KONGSHAVN; K. LUKOWIAK; P. NOBLE; S. 
POTASHNER; D.G.D. WATT; P. WELDON. 

Lecturers — E. CHIRITO; G. TOLIS; C. COLE. 

Associate Members — J. CHALLIS (Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology); R.F.P. CRONIN (Medicine); B. 
DUBROVSKY (Psychiatry); L. ENGEL (Medicine) ; 
H.L. GOLDSMITH (Medicine); C.A. GORESKY 
(Medicine); A. GRASSINO (Univ. of Montreal, 
Medicine); D. HORROBIN (Univ. of Montreal, 
Medicine) ; P.T. MACKLEM (Medicine); J.M. 
McKENZIE (Medicine); M.M. MORRIS (Anaesthe- 
sia); S. ROSSIGNOL (University of Montreal, 
Medicine); J.F. SEELY (Medicine). 


Admission 


Students who have completed an Honours Program 
in Physiology or some other appropriate undergrad- 
uate program and who have been accepted by a 
research director and by the Department may regis- 
ter for the M.Sc. degree. After one year of study in 
the Department those M.Sc. students who display a 
high standard in research and course work may be 
permitted to proceed directly to the Ph.D. degree. 
Those students who do not enter the Ph.D. program 
at the end of M.Sc. 1 may be permitted to write an 
M.Sc. thesis. Students who obtain an M.Sc. degree 
may apply for entrance into the Ph.D. program. 


Course Requirements 


Research Seminars — M. Sc. students are required 
to give at least one seminar before submission of 
their thesis or before being permitted to enter a 
Ph.D. program. Ph.D. students are required to give 
a seminar at least once every two years. Compre- 
hensive Examination in Physiology — required for the 
M.Sc. and/or the Ph.D. degree to show broad 
knowledge of Physiology and the capacity to inte- 
grate this knowledge at the intermediate level. Other 
Course Work — Students are usually expected to 
complete at least two of the Department's advanced 
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or graduate courses in their first year. Other course 
requirements will depend on their field of study. 

The main research interests of the Department 
are at present the chemical and _ electrical 
behaviour of the nervous system, electron 
microscopy and muscle physiology, the release of 
physiologically active substances from tissues, 
transplantation reactions and tissue specificity, 
respiratory mechanics and control of ventilation, 
studies of sodium excretion in experimental 
edema, the biophysics of the muscle and of 
mechanoreceptors, labyrinthine responses to 
acceleration, enzyme technology, artificial kidneys, 
the study of the effects of air pollutants on the 
human lung, hemostasis, fetal and neonatal 
circulation. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


552-502A EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGY. Offered in 
conjunction with the Faculty of Education. 
Professor Klissouras 


552-508A ADVANCED RENAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Offered in conjunction with the Department of Medi- 
cine, Division of Experimental Medicine. Admission 
by permission of the instructor. 

Professor Levy 


552-513D CELLULAR IMMUNOLOGY. Offered in 
conjunction with the Department of Medicine, Divi- 
sion of Experimental Medicine. 

Professors Lapp and Gold 


552-515A PHYSIOLOGY OF BLOOD I. Offered in 
conjunction with the Department of Medicine, Divi- 
sion of Experimental Medicine. 

Professor Cooper 


552-516B PHYSIOLOGY OF BLOOD II. Offered in 
conjunction with the Department of Medicine, Divi- 
sion of Experimental Medicine. 

Professor Cooper 


552-517B PHYSIOLOGICAL SUPPORT SYS- 
TEMS. 
Professor Chang 


552-610B BIOPHYSICS. 
Professor Mackey 


552-631B SELECTED TOPICS IN APPLIED 
IMMUNOLOGY. Offered in those years when there 
is sufficient demand. 

Professor Kongshavn 


516-502A ADVANCED ENDOCRINOLOGY. See 
Department of Medicine, Division of Experimental 
Medicine. 


516-503B ADVANCED ENDOCRINOLOGY. See 
Department of Medicine, Division of Experimental 
Medicine. 


516-507D ADVANCED APPLIED RESPIRATORY 
PHYSIOLOGY. See Department of Medicine, of 
Experimental Medicine. 
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516-512A PHYSICAL METHODS IN & 
CAL RESEARCH. See Department of M 
Division of Experimental Medicine. a 


516-6068 ADVANCED APPLIED CARDIOVAS- 
CULAR PHYSIOLOGY. See Department of Medi- 
cine, Division of Experimental Medicine. 


399-551B FLUID MECHANICAL ASPECTS OF 
RESPIRATORY PHYSIOLOGY. See BioMedical — 
Engineering. 


399-650A DYNAMICS AND CONTROL IN PHYSI- 
OLOGICAL SYSTEMS. See BioMedical Engineer- 


ing. 


D15 DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHIATRY 


1033 Pine Avenue West 
Montréal, PQ, 
Canada, H3A 1A1 


STAFF 


Professors — M.K. BIRMINGHAM; H. CAPLAN; B.M. 
CORMIER; M. DONGIER (Chairman); H. KRAV- 
ITZ; H.E. LEHMANN; A.W. MacLEOD; RB. 
MALMO; A.M. MANN; H.B.M. MURPHY; T.L. 
SOURKES 

Professors — R.A. CLEGHORN; E.D. WITTKOWER 

Visiting Professors — D.H. MALAN; P. SIFNEOS 

Associate Professors — J.V. ANATHARAMAIAH; F. 
AZIMA; H. DAVANLOO; 1|.S. DISHER; 8.0. 
DUBROVSKY; P.G. EDGELL; W.D. ENGELS; F. 
ENGELSMANN; R.B. FELDMAN; B.A. GIBBARD; 
B. GRAD; L.G. HISEY; S. LAL; A.P.N. LEE; E. P. 
LESTER; J.G. LOHRENZ; F.W. LUNDELL; A\S. 
MacPHERSON; D.J. McCLURE; H.F. MULLER; J. 
NAIMAN; J.C. NEGRETE; R. PITTENGER; E.G. 
POSER; R.H. PRINCE; J.J. SIGAL; L. SOLYOM; 
J.R. UNWIN; G. WEISS 

Assistant Professors — N.R. ALDOUS; M.M. AMIN; 
C.C.J. ANGLIKER; A. BARTOVA; S. BARZA; J. 
BEAUBIEN; P.R. BECK; C. BOS; C. CAHILL; C.H. 
CAHN; G. CHOUINARD; J. CUMBERLAND; J.-F. 
DAVIS; E.G. DEBBANE; S. DONGIER-MON- 
TAGNA; H. EVANS; F. FENTON; H. GRAUER; 
H.A. GUTTMAN; G.P. HARNOIS; L. HECHTMAN; 
B.R. HUNT; T. KOLIVAKIS; D.C. LEVIN; E.D. LEV- | 
INSON; H.L. LEVITAN; G. LOW; J:G. MAGUIRE; 
R. MONKS; G.F. MORGENSTERN; N.P.V. NAIR; 
E. NALTCHAYAN; G. PETERFY; D. PIVNICKI; B. 
ROBERTSON; R.A. RAMSAY; J. RUIZ- 
NAVARRO; S. STEIN; G.C. TAYLOR; G. TURCOT; 
L. VACAFLOR; S. WILNER; N. WISEBORD; S.N. 
YOUNG; C. YUNG 

Associate Members — T.A. AN; J.A. CORSON; S.Z. 
DUDEK; V.A. KRAL : 
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Lecturers — E.H. ACHONG; R. ARBITMAN: K. 
ARVANITAKIS; H. AST; S. BAYRAKAL: P. BELI- 
VEAU; C. BENIERAKIS; A. BESZTERCZEY: D.H. 
BETTS; S. BIKADOROFF: L. BUFFETT: P.B. 
CAMPBELL; S. CAMPBELL; AJ. CARRE: M. 
CERROLAZA; J.D. CUTHILL; L. DEMRES-DES- 
ROSIER; H. FREEDMAN; P. GAGNON: J. GAR- 
ANT; K. GEAGEA; L. GOMEZ; P. GREGOIRE: L. 
GUERETTE; A. HAUSFATHER; L. HUAPAYA: R 
KACHANOFF; R. KELLER; R. KIRIAKOS: |, KRAU- 
LIS; F.E. KRISTOF; D.J. KUSSIN; M. LALINEC- 
MICHAUD; C. LAROCHE; G. LAROCHELLE: J. 
LEVY; G.W. MacLEAN; H.P. MALMO; S.A. MAR- 
TIN; A.F. MESZAROS; A.K. MULLER; J.P. NOO- 
NAN; D.P. NOWLIS; J. PARIS; J.C. PECKNOLD: |. 
REBNER; N. ROGERS; M. ROMER; P.D.L 
ROPER; M. SALIB; P.D. SCULLY; R.W. SHE- 
PARD; S.P. SIMONS; F.A. SMITH; R.M. SMITH: 
A.A. SURKIS; G. TAHTA: D. TSANG; D.J. WOOD: 
P, ZUARDI 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE M.Sc. 
DEGREE 


Admission is restricted to candidates who hold an 
M.D. degree with good standing from an approved 
institution, and who have had not less than three 
years postgraduate training in Psychiatry in an 
approved centre. 

The degree usually requires two years, but, under 
special circumstances, may be accomplished in 
one, spent wholly in research. The thesis topic and 
research subject must be approved beforehand by 
a committee headed by the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, and by the Dean of the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research. The problem 
studied may belong to a clinical field, but a rigorous 
investigative approach must be utilized. 

Adequate library and laboratory facilities are 
available within the Department of Psychiatry’s net- 
work of teaching hospital facilities. 


Cognate Subjects 


Each student will be required to take certain courses 
in cognate subjects, such as Biochemistry, Endocri- 
nology, Neurophysiology, Psychology, Sociology or 
Statistics. These will be determined upon the basis 
of the special field of Psychiatry in which the candi- 
date’s research work is being carried out. 


GRADUATE PROGRAM IN 
TRANSCULTURAL PSYCHIATRY 


|. _ The purposes of this program are: 

(a) to train researchers from psychiatry, 
anthropology and related disciplines for 
work in the borderland between cultural 
anthropology and international psychiatry; 

(b) to orient mental health practitioners and 
administrators from underdeveloped coun- 
tries towards the need to consider the cul- 
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DIAGNOSTIC RADIOLOGY 


tural backgrounds of their peoples; and to 
assist them in doing so, 

2. The needs of trainees in this field being so var- 
ied, and also so influenced by their own back- 
grounds, the main emphasis in this program is 
on individual instruction and on the selection of 
courses in different departments to strengthen 
areas of knowledge and experience relevant to 
the individual's needs. Field experience under 
supervision is arranged as necessary, and core 
courses are provided. 

3. The M.Sc. in Psychiatry will be granted to suit- 
ably trained medical graduates upon the com- 
pletion of an approved thesis. 

4. For non-medical graduates the rogram can 
usually be taken in part fulfilment of the 
requirements for a Ph.D. or other higher 
degree, subject to the normal regulations of 
the departments concerned. 


Courses 


555-711D CULTURE, PERSONALITY AND PSY- 
CHOPATHOLOGY. (This course is given in cooper- 
ation with the University of Montréal, and an ability 
to follow presentations in both French and English is 
required.) 

Professor Murphy and Staff 


D16 DEPARTMENT OF 
DIAGNOSTIC 


RADIOLOGY 


Montreal General Hospital 
1650 Cedar Ave. 
Montréal, PQ, 

Canada, H3G 1A4 


STAFF 
Professors — J.|. FABRIKANT 


Application for admission as candidates for the 
M.Sc. degree will be considered from graduates in 
Medicine, Dentistry or Veterinary Medicine, whose 
interests are directly concerned with the application 
of ionizing radiation in investigation and diagnosis. 
The normal admission standards of the Faculty will 
apply. 

Two years may be required to complete qualifica- 
tion for the degree in order to include adequate 
knowledge of the fundamental radiological sci- 
ences. Certain arrangements may be made with the 
Division of Medical Physics to develop the research 
candidate's program in the area of diagnostic radio- 
logical imaging. It may be possible, upon successful 
completion of the M.Sc. degree with high standing, 
to be accepted to develop a fundamental research 
program in a basic science related to radiology in a 
Ph.D. degree program in the University. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
THERAPEUTIC 
RADIOLOGY 


Section of Radiological 
Physics 


Montreal General Hospital 
1650 Cedar Avenue 
Montreal, PQ, 

Canada, H3G 1A4 


STAFF 


Professor —M. COHEN (Director) 
Assistant Professor — E.B. PODGORSAK 
Lecturer — E.P. CYTACKI 


The Section of Radiological Physics is a recently 
created Unit concerned with the application of phys- 
ics to medical radiology, including radiotherapy, 
diagnostic radiology, nuclear medicine and ultra- 
sound. Research interests include solid state dosi- 
metry, acquisition and processing of patient data for 
radiotherapy treatment planning and _ various 
aspects of medical imaging. 


M.Sc.A. IN MEDICAL RADIATION 
PHYSICS 


This is a two-year program in Medical Radiation 
Physics offered for the first time in 1977-78, subject 
to the approval of the Québec Ministry of Education. 
At-this time, students may be admitted only on an ad 
hoc basis. 

The program will provide a comprehensive intro- 
duction to the subject, both its academic and its 
practical aspects, and will be conducted in co-oper- 
ation with the Departments of Physics, Therapeutic 
Radiology and Diagnostic Radiology. Staff from all 
three departments, as well as those listed above, 
will participate in the program. Much of the practical 
and laboratory work will take place in the Montreal 
General Hospital. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Admission 


Candidates must normally hold a B.Sc. degree with 
Honours in Physics or Engineering, but candidates 
with degrees in the biological sciences, including 
medicine, will also be considered. Students with a 
Physics (or similar) degree will be expected to take 
a course on the biological background of medical 
physics during the first year while an alternative 
introductory course on nuclear and radiation phys- 
ics will be provided for students from the life sci- 
ences. 
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Requirements for the M.Sc.A 
Degree 


The main program will comprise : 

~(i) courses in medical radiology, radiation dosime- 
try, medical electronics and instrumentation, 
medical statistics and computing, physics of 
medical imaging, radiation hazards and protec- 
tion, and radiobiology 

— (ii) specialized laboratory work 

~(iiijpractical instruction within a radiological 
department or departments of a hospital 

— (ivja small individual research project 


D17 DEPARTMENT OF 
SURGERY 


Division of Surgical 
Research ae / = Ls 


Donner Building 

740 McGregor Avenue 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Canada, H3A 1A4 


STAFF 


Professors —- A.R.C. DOBELL; L.D. MacLEAN (Chair- 
man); A. THOMPSON 
Associate Professors - D.M. WALDRON-EDWARD; 
J. GORDON; E.J. HINCHEY; S.C. SKORYNA 
Assistant Professors — A.M. DANIEL; E. DELVIN; 
A.G. FAZEKAS; F. GLORIEUX, L. GREENBERG; 
H.S. HIMAL; C.A. LAURIN; A.H. McARDLE; W.M. 
MERSEREAU; A.R. POOLE; Y. TANAKA 
Lecturers — N.M. SCHEINER; M. VAN DER REST 
Research Laboratories Directors 
Donner Building J. Gordon 
Montreal General Hospital E.J. HINCHEY 


Royal Victoria Hospital H. SHIZGAL 
Montreal Children’s 
Hospital A.D. MacKENZIE 


REQUIREMENTS 


Residents in Surgery in the teaching hospitals are 
eligible to enter the graduate program. Other appli- 
cants outside the surgical training program, who | 
possess an M.D. or B.Sc. degree or equivalent may 
be admitted by special arrangement. The minimum 
full-time residence for a Master's degree for those in 
the surgical training program is one year for others it 
is two years. The minimum full-time residence for 4 
Ph.D. program is three years for all candidates. All 
candidates registering for a degree must have @ 
research director approved by the Chairman of the 
Department, or by his opposite in the other teaching _ 
hospitals. = 


The main research interests in the Department are 
at present; transplantation, experimental carcino- 
genesis, cardiovascular surgery, gastroenterology, 
shock water and electrolyte metabolism, and the 
effects of thermal injury. In addition, several 
research projects are conducted in surgical special- 
ities In view of these varied interests, only one semi- 
nar course is made compulsory for all candidates: 
two others are recommended. 

Additional courses are to be selected on the basis 
of each candidate's field of research, in consultation 
with his or her research director. 


COURSES RECOMMENDED 


519-602D SURGICAL ANATOMY. 1 hour weekly 
and demonstrations in anatomy laboratory to under- 
graduate medical students or an equivalent course 
in another basic science department. 


177-373A BIOMETRY. 2 hours lectures, 2 hours 
laboratory. (See Faculty of Science Announcement 
Under Biology). 


COMPULSORY COURSE 
519-603D SEMINAR 


THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL 
(1 hour per week) 


CARDIOVASCULAR-THORACIC CONFERENCE. 
ACCIDENT SURGERY SEMINAR. 
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SURGERY 


GENERAL SURGERY SEMINAR. 

NEOPLASTIC SEMINAR. 

COMBINED MEDICAL-SURGICAL GASTRO 
INTESTINAL CONFERENCE. 

SURGICAL LITERATURE SEMINAR (RECENT 
ADVANCES). 

TRANSPLANTATION CONFERENCE. 

ORTHOPAEDIC CONFERENCE. 

PLASTIC SURGERY SEMINAR. 

SURGICAL GRAND ROUNDS, 


THE MONTREAL GENERAL HOSPITAL 
(1 hour per week, or in some cases alternate 
week) 


RESEARCH SEMINARS’ UNIVERSITY 
SURGICAL CLINIC. 
GASTROENTEROLOGY CONFERENCE. t 
OPHTHALMOLOGY CONFERENCE. 
CARDIOVASCULAR-THORACIC CONFERENCE. 
GENITO-URINARY CONFERENCE. 
NEUROSURGERY CONFERENCE. 
TUMOUR BOARD CONFERENCE. 
COMBINED MEDICAL-SURGICAL 
CONFERENCE. t 
TRAUMA CONFERENCE. 
COMBINED SURGICAL CONFERENCE.t 
ORTHOPAEDIC CONFERENCE. 
CARDIAC CONFERENCE.t 
GENERAL SURGERY SEMINARS. 


tin conjunction with Experimental Medicine. 
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Section “E” 
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NOTE: Courses marked with an asterisk (*) 
are not offered in 1977-78. The letters, 
which form part of course numbers, have 
the following significance: 
A -— Fall term course 
B — Winter term course 
L-— Summer session — part | 
C - Summer session — part |! 
D — Full session course 

(Fall and Winter terms) 


The University reserves the right to make 
changes without prior notice to the information 
contained in this publication, including the 
alteration of various fees schedules and the 
revision or cancellation of particular courses. 
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E1 SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


McConnell Engineering Building 
3480 University Street 

Montreal, PQ. 

Canada H3A 2A7 


STAFF 


Professors — JOHN BLAND; PETER COLLINS; NOR- 
BERT SCHOENAUER; STUART WILSON 

Associate Professors - BRUCE ANDERSON; 
DEREK DRUMMOND (Director); JOHN 
SCHREIBER; RADOSLAV ZUK 

Assistant Professors -— ARTHUR ACHESON; 
WITOLD RYBCZYNSKI; GENTILE TONDINO 

Lecturers — VIKRAM BHATT; PIETER SIJPKES 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
M.Arch. DEGREE 


The Master of Architecture degree is a post-profes- 
sional degree and is offered in the areas of Architec- 
tural Design and Housing. Students holding the 
McGill B.Arch. degree or equivalent professional 
qualification with a Cumulative Grade Point Average 
of at least 3.0 are eligible to proceed to the M.Arch. 
degree. 

N.B. Information concerning duration of program, 
documents required of applicants, etc. may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the School of Archi- 
tecture. The application deadline is March 15. 


COURSES 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


Students in Architectural Design are required to 
complete 30 credits of course work which must 
include Architectural Design | and Il, Graduate Sem- 
inar | and Il and additional courses to be approved 
by the thesis adviser. In addition they are required to 
submit a thesis approved by the Director of the 
School and by the Faculty 


HOUSING 


Students in Housing are required to complete 30 
credits of course work which must include either 
Urban Housing | and Il or Minimum Cost Housing | 
and Il, as well as the Graduate Seminar | and Il and 
additional courses to be approved by the thesis 
adviser. In addition, they are required to submit a 
thesis approved by the Director of the School and 
by the Faculty. 


301-205A HISTORY OF HOUSING. (2 hours). 
Professor Schoenauer 


301-610A, 301-611B ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
1, 1. (2 hours tutorial and studio work). 
Professors Bland, Zuk and Staff 


301-615A, 301-616B GRADUATE SEMINAR |, Il. 
(2 hours). 


Staff and Visitors 


301-620A, 301-621B URBAN HOUSING I, Il, (2 
hours tutorial and studio work). 
Professor Schoenauer 


301-625B HOUSING THEORY (2 hours). 
Professor Schoenauer 


301-630A, 301-631B MINIMUM COST HOUSING 
I, fl. (2 hours tutorial and studio work.) 
Professors Acheson, Rybczynski, Mr. Bhatt 


301-632A, 301-633B LOW IMPACT TECHNOL- 
OGY IN HOUSING I, Il (2hours). 
Professor Rybczynski 


301-640A, 301-641B SHELTER SYSTEMS FOR 
DEVELOPING SOCIETEES |, Il. (2 hours tutorial 
and studio work). 


301-644C SHELTER FIELD OPERATIONS. 
(Supervised field work). 


301-650A, 301-651B COMMUNITY DESIGN 
WORKSHOP ||, Il. (2 hours tutorial and studio 
work) 


E2 BIOMEDICAL 
ENGINEERING UNIT 


Mcintyre Medical Building 
3655 Drummond Street 
Montreal, PQ, 

Canada H3G 1Y6 


STAFF 


Associate Professors — HK. CHANG (Physiology); 
L. GLASS (Physiology) M.C. MACKEY (Physiol- 
ogy); J.S. OUTERBRIDSE (Otolaryngology, Phy- 
siology), (Director) 

Assistant Professors — T.R. FENTON (Experimental 
Medicine); W.R.J. FUNNELL (Otolaryngology); 
H.C. LEE (Electrical Engineering); J.L. NEAL 
(Pediatrics) 

Lecturers — J.R. IVES (Neurology & Neurosurgery); 
R.S. POULSEN (Pathcdlogy); C.J. THOMPSON 
(Neurology & Neurosursery) 


The BioMedical Engineerng Unit provides instruc- 
tion and opportunities forinterdisciplinary research 
in the application of engineering, mathematics and 
the physical sciences to problems in medicine and 
the life sciences. Courses are offered for graduate 
students in the life sciences and in engineering and 
the physical sciences. Graduate students working in 
the Unit are registered thtough appropriate depart- 
ments in Medicine, Scierce and Engineering, and 
must fulfil the requiremerts for advanced degrees 
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imposed by their respective departments, In addi- 
tion each student is required, through course work 
and independent study, to achieve a degree of inter- 
disciplinary competence appropriate to their area of 
specialization. 

Excellent facilities for research are available in the 
Unit's laboratories and those of individual staff 
members elsewhere in the Medical Faculty and affil- 
iated hospitals. A PDP-11/40 laboratory computer 
is available for experimental work in the Unit's labo- 
ratories. A larger, multi-user, PDP-11/70 computer 
system operated by the Unit, is available to medical 
research users throughout the Faculty, and serves 
as host for a developing network of laboratory com- 
puters. 

Current research interests of Unit staff include 
neuromuscular control (posture, eye movement), 
vestibular and auditory systems, mechano-recep- 
tors, neural communication, tumor morphogenesis, 
non-linear oscillations in respiratory control and leu- 
kocyte production, respiratory fluid mechanics and 
mass transfer, measurement of cardiac wall motion, 
signal processing in otology, encephalography and 
electrocardiography, patient monitoring, medical 
image processing, medical information systems, 
Clinical laboratory automation, enzyme defects in 
cystic fibrosis. 

Computer development work in the Unit, 
involving a staff of four professionals, is primarily 
concerned with providing support for medical 
research. Current areas of concern are: software 
and hardware for laboratory mini and micro 
computers; computer network development; 
interactive software for graphics, simulation, data 
acquisition and signal processing. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 
Advanced Undergraduate 
Courses 


399-302B INTRODUCTION TO BIOMEDICAL EN- 
GINEERING. (2 hours lecture, 2 hrs. laboratory/ 
demonstration). A practical introduction for life sci- 
ence students, to aspects of biomedical engineering 
practise and research. Fundamentals and operation 
of commonly-used instrumentation; transducers; 
electrical safety; instrumentation development; 
aspects of current biomedical engineering 
research, 

Professor Fenton 


399-551B FLUID MECHANICAL ASPECTS OF 
RESPIRATORY PHYSIOLOGY. (3 hours lecture). 
Review of basic concepts in respiratory physiology; 
air flow patterns and particle deposition in the tra- 
cheobronchial tree; airway dynamics and flow limi- 
tation; convective and diffusive mixing in the lung; 
methematical modeling of pulmonary gas 
exchange; pulmonary micro-circulation and pulmo- 
nary edema; pulmonary vascular mechanics. 
Professor Chang 
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Graduate Courses 


399-611A BIOLOGICAL CONTROL SYSTEMS. 
hours lecture). Survey of mathematical models of 
biological systems, with emphasis on physiological 
systems, for students with background in control 
and system theory. 

Staff 


399-613B NERVOUS SYSTEM THEORY. (3 hours 
lecture). Mathematical models of neurons, recep- 
tors and synapses; neuromines; neural networks; 
neural coding; neural signal transmission and 
information processing; multi-unit, multipath neural 
systems; sensory systems. For students with ade- 
quate background in differential equations and sys- 
tem theory, and in basic neurophysiology. 
Professor Lee 


399-621A ENGINEERING BIOPHYSICS. (3 hours 
lectures). Biochemical thermodynamics; criteria for 
equilibrium; phase equilibrium; chemical reaction 
equilibrium; the equilibrium constant, electro-chemi- 
cal cell potentials, ATP degradation; chemical kinet- 
ics; fluid flow; mass transfer; biological role of 
water; bio-macromolecules; proteins, nucleic acids, 
polysaccarides, polyelectrolytes; biological effects 
of ionizing radiation; buffers, osmotic pressure, 
acid-base balance. 

Professor Neal 

Staff 


399-631B BIOMEDICAL ENGINEERING TECH- 
NIQUES AND INSTRUMENTATION. (3 hours lec- 
ture). Selected topics in the application of system 
theory, signal analysis and instrumentation to medi- 
cine and biological research. Statistical and spectral 
analysis of continuous and point process signals, 
estimation, parameter identification, compartmental 
systems and tracer kinetics, biomedical transduc- 
ers, electrodes and instrumentation. Presentation 
assumes adequate background in differential equa- 
tions, transform methods, probability, basic elec- 
tronics and computer programming. 

Professor Lee 


399-632A BIOMEDICAL COMPUTER APPLICA- 
TIONS. (3 hours lecture). Survey of selected com- 
puter applications in medicine and life sciences, 
emphasizing aspects peculiar to these disciplines, 
for students with adequate background in comput- 
ers and mathematics. Data acquisition and analysis 
(e.g., EKG, EEG, images); laboratory computer sys- 
tems; modelling and simulation; information 
retrieval; interactive systems; graphics. 


Professor Funnell 


399-650A DYNAMICS AND CONTROL IN PHYSI- 
OLOGICAL SYSTEMS. (3 hours lecture). For life 
science graduate students. Mathematical modelling 
of dynamic physiological systems, emphasizing 
techniques and applications of basic control and 
system theory. 

Professor Outerbridge 


399-660D LABORATORY COMPUTER 
METHODS IN THE LIFE SCIENCES. (1 hour lec- 
ture, 1 hour laboratory). For life science graduate 
students. Laboratory computer architecture, periph- 
erals, programming and operating systems, empha- 
sizing the PDP-11 computer. Techniques for data 
acquisition, display and analysis, and for control of 
experiments. Students are required to do a com- 
puter project related to their own area of research. 
Previous computer experience is not required. 
Mr. Bernstein 


399-661B BIOMEDICAL COMPUTER SIMULA- 
TION AND SIGNAL ANALYSIS TECHNIQUES. (2 
hours lecture, 3 hours laboratory). For life science 
graduate students. Computer simulation of dynamic 
biological systems; basic theory and _ practical 
aspects of biological signal analysis; elementary 
parameter identification techniques; assigned exer- 
cises in laboratory and time-sharing computer 
usage. 

Professor Outerbridge 


E3 DEPARTMENT OF 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


McConnell Engineering Building 
3480 University Street 

Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 2A7 


STAFF 


Professors — J.M. DEALY; W.J.M. DOUGLAS (Chair- 
man); M.R. KAMAL; M.E. WEBER 

Associate Professors — T.J. BOYLE; J.M. CHAR- 
RIER; O.M. FULLER; J.R. GRACE; (on leave); J.H. 
VERA; 

Assistant Professors 
MUNZ; B. VOLESKY 

Auxiliary Professors - M. AVEDESIAN; N.E. 
COOKE; R.H. CROTOGINO; R. KOLB; A. RUD- 
ZINSKI; A. van HEININGEN; G.D. WEDLAKE; N. 
WISEMAN 

Visiting Professors — |. PATTERSON; H. de LASA 

Senior Research Associate —W.H. GAUVIN 

Research Associate — J. BRUNET; H.!. BOLKER 

Associate Members — H.L. GOLDSMITH (Experi- 
mental Medicine), J.L. NEAL (Paediatrics) 


ADMISSION 


Advanced courses and laboratory facilities are 
available for graduate study leading to the M.Eng. 
and Ph.D. degrees in Chemical Engineering. Before 
making formal application for admission to the 
Dean, applicants should write to the Chairman of the 
Admissions Committee of the Department, from 
whom additional information on Departmental 
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research and on financial support is available. 
Applications for September admission are normally 
received in February and, in most cases, decisions 
are made on admissions in April. 


REQUIREMENTS 
M.Eng. Degree 


A student may satisfy the requirements for the 

degree by completing one of the following options: 

A) 45 credits including a minimum of 15 credits in 
courses of which at least 12 credits are gradu- 
ate chemical engineering courses. The balance 
of the requirements should be devoted to a 
research project leading to the submission of a 
thesis. 


B) 45 credits including at least 24 credits of gradu- 
ate chemical engineering courses and at least 
three approved courses outside the Depart- 
ment of Chemical Engineering selected in one 
area to constitute a ‘“‘minor’’. The student is 
required to devote 6 to 12 credits to a chemical 
engineering design or research project leading 
to a project report. At least one full session (or 
two half sessions) of resident study at McGill — 
University is required for this degree. This is a 
minimum requirement, and it will usually 
require more than this period to complete the 
work for the degree 


Ph.D. Degree 


Candidates with a bachelor’s degree in chemical 
engineering normally register for the M.Eng, degree 
in the first instance. 

Candidates with an acceptable master's degree 
or equivalent from another university will normally 
proceed directly to the Ph.D. degree. The course 
work undertaken by a Ph.D. candidate will be 
decided in the light of the student's academic quali- 
fications, research requirements and interests. 

Minimum time requirement is two years beyond 
the M.Eng. (or equivalent) degree. 


General 


Academic activities for graduate students are coor- 
dinated by the Graduate Studies Advisory Commit- 
tee (GSAC), composed of three staff members 
appointed by the Department Chairman and three 
graduate students elected by the students. This 
committee provides a forum for all matters involving 
graduate student/staff interactions. 

There is no foreign language requirement for 
either degree. All students must demonstrate profi- 
ciency in digital computer programming and give 
one or more research colloquia. 


RESEARCH 


Research may be undertaken in many branches of 
Chemical Engineering and related fields. Current 
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research projects are in the following areas: fluid 
and particle dynamics including fluidization and par- 
ticulate removal from gases and liquids; heat trans- 
fer, mass transfer; coupled transport processes 
including spray drying; thermodynamics and trans- 
port properties; chemical reaction engineering; 
plasma reactor studies; simulation and control; envi- 
ronmental, biochemical and biomedical engineer- 
ing; polymer engineering and rheology. 

The Department has two professionally-staffed 
workshops, one specializing in mechanical con- 
struction, the other in electronics. In addition, a stu- 
dent shop and a dark-room are available. Among 
the special-purpose laboratories are two constant- 
temperature rooms. 

Specialized equipment in the Department 
includes: a horizontal and a vertical wind tunnel, 
turbulence measurement and analysis equipment, 
a laser doppler anemometer system, a Mach- 
Zender interferometer, d.c. arc and r.f. induction 
plasma generators and reactors, thermal diffu- 
sivity apparatus, differential scanning calorimeter, 
thermogravimetric analyser, Instron capillary 
rheometer cone-and-plate viscometer, Instron 
mechanical tester, Rheometrics Mechanical Spec- 
trometer, injection molding machine, extruder, 
high speed cine camera photo-optical data 
analyser, particle counter, continuous dilution 
calorimeter and total pressure apparatus for 
thermodynamic measurements, fermenters with 
automatic contro! modules, Total Organic Carbon 
Analyser, sterilizerautoclave. The department has 
a complete range of analytical equipment 
including UV, IR and atomic absorption spectrom- 
eters and a variety of gas chromatography 
apparatus. 

A General Electric GEPAC 4020 Computer is 
used for data logging and data processing. This 
computer can accept many analog signals simulta- 
neously from experiments in the laboratories. An 
analog computer and a real-time minicomputer are 
available in the Department. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER 
DEGREES 


302-5948 FOOD AND FERMENTATION 
ENGINEERING. 3(2-0-7). Engineering aspects 
of biochemical and microbial processes, 
selected unit operations of food processing. 
Agitation and aeration, related mass transfer, 
design and scale-up of fermentation equipment. 
Enzyme technology, — sterilization techniques, 
separation processes. Contemporary food and 
fermentation technology. Instrumentation. 
Professor Volesky 


302-611A HEAT, MASS AND MOMENTUM 
TRANSPORT. 3(2-0-7). Unified treatment of the 
transport of mass, momentum and energy. 
Professor Mujumdar 
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302-614C APPLIED TRANSPORT PHENOM 
3(2-0-7). Transport phenomena strategy, formu 
tion of physical and mathematical models; analyti 
numerical and approximate solutions; application to 
problems from a range of industries. 

Professor Mujumdar 


302-6218 THERMODYNAMICS. 4(3-0-9). Review 
of thermodynamics principles. Foundations of ther- 
modynamics with application of its methodology in 
the field of multicomponent, multiphase, multireac- 
tion systems. Detailed study of equilibrium and sta- 
bility of thermodynamic systems. 

Professor Vera 


302-631A FOUNDATIONS OF FLUID MECHAN- 
ICS. 4(3-0-9). Review of basic concepts and equa- 
tions; flow of inviscid fluids including conformal | 1) 
mapping and axisymmetric flows; creeping flows; 4 
empirical and statistical approaches to the study of 
turbulence; boundary layer theory. 0 
Professor Grace n 


302-641B CHEMICAL REACTION ENGINEER: |, 
ING. 3(2-0-7). Interpretation of chemical reaction | x 
data, especially for heterogeneous systems. Resi- |) 
dence time, complete segregation, maximum mix- 

edness, other advanced concepts. Reactor design. y 
Professor de Lasa y 


302-652A,B DRYING: PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- | , 
TICE. 3(2-0-7). Fundamentals of drying. Psychro- | 
metry; absorption; transport phenomena in porous | ; 
media; heat transfer to particles, beds and surfaces; | , 
evaporation from drops and surfaces; simultaneous | ; 
heat and mass transfer; drying characteristics for |» 
batch and continuous drying. Industrial drying: 

applications to such areas as drying of paper, phar- | 
maceuticals, food products, spray drying, freeze |; 
drying, fluidized bed drying. Design project. r 
Professor Mujumdar Q 


302-653C ADVANCED PROCESS DESIGN. 3(2-0- 
7). Advanced techniques and concepts in the |, 
design of chemical processing plant and equip- 
ment. F 
Dr. Cooke 


302-654B ADVANCED SEPARATION PRO- 
CESSES. 3(2-0-7). Generation of separation \ 
schemes; equilibrium stages, real stages and conti- 
nous contacting models. Solution of the model |; 
equations on the computer and ensuring conver- | | 
gence. Examples chosen from among evaporation, |; 
distillation, absorption, adsorption and extraction. \f 
Fortran programming required. 
Professor Weber 


302-661A MATHEMATICAL METHODS IN 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 4(3-0-9). Calculus of 
variations, Pontryagin’s, maximum principle, 
approximate solutions to differential equations, dis- 
aso maximum principle, selected applications. 
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302-662A COMPUTATIONAL METHODS IN 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 3(2-0-7). Selected 
topics of value in chemical engineering including 
integration and solution of sets of differential equa- 
tions, curve fitting and optimum-seeking methods. 
Professor Mujumdar 


302-663A,B SIMILITUDE, MODELS AND SCAL- 
ING. 3(2-0-7). Determination of similarity criteria by 
dimensional and inspectional analysis; the regime 
concept, distorted models, quasi-similar models, 
analog modelling and differential scaling. These 
concepts and methods will be applied in cases that 
relate to boundary value problems in research and 
to scale-up of industrial processes. 

Professor Fuller 


302-681A POLYMER CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 
4(3-0-9). Application of chemical engineering fun 
damentals to the preparation and processing of 
polymers. Classification and characterization of 
polymers, reaction media and kinetics of polimeriza- 
tion, reactor design, viscoelasticity and rheology, 
processing techniques, extrusion, molding, com- 
posite formation, adhesion 

Professor Kamal 


302-6828 ENGINEERING PROPERTIES OF 
POLYMERIC MATERIALS. 4(3-0-9). Mechanical 
and transport properties of non-crystallizing and 
crystallizing thermoplastics, rigid thermosets, fibers, 
films, elastometers and composites with particle 
and fiber ‘einforcement. Elasticity, visco-elasticity, 
ultimate properties, diffusion of liquids and gases, 
thermal and electrical properties 

Professor Charrier 


302-6848 POLYMER PROCESSING. 3(2-0-7). 
Survey of engineering properties of polymers and 
processing operations, degradation of polymers, 
extrusion, injection molding, fiber spinning, film 
blowing, blow molding, thermoforming, miscellane- 
ous other processes. Lectures, plant visits, problem 
assignments. 

Professors Charrier, Dealy, Kamal 

and Paterson 


302-691D SELECTED TOPICS IN CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING. 
Staff 


302-695A,B,C PROJECT IN CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING. (6). Independent work under the general 
direction of a full-time staff member of the Chemical 
Engineering Department, on a problem of industri- 
ally-oriented design or research. The work must 
lead to a comprehensive project report. 

Staff 


302-696A,B,C EXTENDED PROJECT. (6). 
Extended independent work on a problem of 
industrially-oriented design or research, leading to a 
comprehensive project report. 

Staff 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


302-712B HEAT TRANSFER. 3(2-0-7). Advanced 
treatment of heat transfer in convection, boiling and 
in particulate systems. Application of numerical 
methods and correlation of data. 

Professor Weber 


302-713B MASS TRANSFER. 3(2-0-7). Study of 
diffusive and convective mass transfer across inter- 
faces. Turbulent transport and the transport of ions. 
Film and penetration theories and methods of pre- 
dicting mass transfer rates for bubbles, drops and 
plane surfaces. 

Professor Weber 


302-732B RHEOLOGY OF LIQUIDS. Rational 
mechanics, formulation of rheological models, 
purely viscous fluids, linear and nonlinear viscoelas- 
ticity, viscometric flows, extensional flows, experi- 
mental methods; laboratory demonstrations. 
Professor Dealy 


302-733B MIXING. 3(2-0-7). Basic definitions and 
concepts; molecular, eddy and bulk diffusion; solids 
mixing, macromixing and micromixing and their 
influence on conversion and selectivity in chemical 
reactors; reactor models; mixing of viscous liquids; 
turbulent mixing in stirred tanks. 


Professor Grace 


302-742A INTRODUCTION TO CATALYTIC 
PROCESSES. 3(2-0-7). Physical structures of solid 
catalysts, effects of structure on selectivity and 
activity, catalyst life and regeneration, standard 
methods of catalyst preparation, special preparation 
methods, properties of catalysts for homogeneous 
reactions, examples of solid catalysis in the chemi- 
cal industry. 

Professor Fuller 


302-751B FLUIDIZATION. 3(2-0-7). Incipient 
fluidization. Equations of’ continuity and motion. 
Regimes of fluidization. Liquid-fluidized beds. 
Bubble phenomena. Mixing. Heat and mass 
transfer. Elutriation. Chemical reactor models. 
Design and scale-up. Applications. Spouted and 
three-phase systems. 

Professor Grace 


302-771A PROCESS DYNAMICS AND CON- 
TROL. 3(2-0-7). Mathematical modelling of indus- 
trial processes. Dynamic characteristics of models 
and real processes. Modal analysis and control of 
processes. 

Professor Boyle 


302-783A SPECIAL TOPICS IN POLYMER ENGI- 
NEERING. Seminars and discussion on selected 
advanced problems of polymer engineering. 
Professors Kamal, Charrier and Dealy 


302-793A,B BUBBLES, DROPS AND PARTI- 
CLES. 3(2-0-7). Mechanics and transfer processes 
of gas bubbles, liquid drops and solid particles in 
motion through fluids. Analogies and important dif- 
ferences between the three types of particle. Motion 
and transfer processes at low and high Reynolds 
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and Peclet numbers, wall effects, influence of sur- 
face active impurities, and other interfacial effects, 
turbulence effects, unsteady motion, effects of tran- 
spiration. 

Professors Grace and Weber 


E4 DEPARTMENT OF 
CHEMISTRY 


Otto Maass Chemistry Building 
801 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 2K6 


STAFF 


Professors — J.H. HARROD (Chairman), B. BEL- 
LEAU; |.S. BUTLER; G.C.B. CAVE; J.T. EDWARD; 
A. EISENBERG; B.C. EU; D.F.R. GILSON; D.N. 
HARPP: G.E. JUST; S.G. MASON; M. 
ONYSZCHUK; D. PATTERSON; A.S. PERLIN; 
W.C. PURDY; R.F. ROBERTSON; L.E. ST- 
PIERRE; M.A. WHITEHEAD; C.A. WINKLER; L. 
YAFFE 

Associate Professors — T.H. CHAN; P.G. FARRELL; 
J.M. FRESCO; W.C. GALLEY; A.E. GROSSER, 
J.J. HOGAN; K.K. OGILVIE: D.J. SIMKIN 

Assistant Professors — B.C. SANCTUARY; A.G 
SHAVER 

Senior Research Associate — D.A.|. GORING 

Research Associates — H. BOLKER; D.G. GRAY; R. 
ST. JOHN MANLEY; A.A. ROBERTSON 

Associate Members - G. DONNAY (Crystal Chemis- 
try); HL. GOLDSMITH (Medicine) 


ADMISSION 


The minimum academic standard for admission is 
normally a high second class standing. Applicants 
from other institutions should have an academic 
background equivalent to that of a McGill graduate 
in honours chemistry or major in chemistry. If possi- 
ble candidates should specify the field of research 
in which they are interested, 

All inquiries concerning graduate work in the 
Department of Chemistry should be addressed to 
the Chairman of the Admissions Committee, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 


REQUIREMENTS 
M.Sc. and Ph.D. Degrees 


1. Students must take such examinations as may 
be required in (a) assigned courses given in the 
Department of Chemistry, (b) assigned cognate 
courses given in other departments, (c) 

assigned foreign languages. 


3, 

Courses are assigned after taking into co 
eration the student's previous training 
research interest. ; 

2. Students must complete successfully 
research project and submit an acceptable the- 
sis thereon. 

3. Students must satisfy the examiners in an oral 
examination on the thesis and related subjects 
(required only of candidates for the Ph.D. 
degree). 

4. All the usual requirements of the Faculty of 

Graduate Studies and Research must be satis- 

fied. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Financial assistance for accepted graduate students 
who do not hold fellowships or scholarships is nor- 
mally available in the form of laboratory 
demonstratorships/assistantships, and occasion- 
ally by payment from research funds. Graduate stu- 
dents are expected to devote between 6-8 contact 
hours per week during the academic session to 
their teaching duties. Financial assistance during 
the four summer months is provided from research 
funds. 


EXAMINATIONS IN CHEMISTRY 


1. Examinations in assigned courses are normally 
taken by the candidates in January and May. In 
special circumstances, and with the permission 
of the Department and the Faculty, they may be 
taken in September. 

2. Acandidate for the Ph.D. degree shall pass all 
such examinations, other than those in certain 
special courses, before the final year, except in 
special circumstances and then only with the 
approval of the Department. 


RESEARCH IN CHEMISTRY 


Members of the Department of Chemistry are active 
in directing research in the following fields: 


Analytical 


Molecular complexes; solvation and polymerization 
in non-aqueous solutions; complex ions; metal ion 
separations; hydration and solvation in solvent 
extraction; kinetic processes in analytical chemistry; 
spécific ion electrodes. 


Bio-organic 


Enzyme chemistry; protein and nucleic acid struc- 
ture and function; active site stereochemistry, 


molecular basis of regulation and pharmacological 


action. 


ly 


Biophysical 


Excited electronic states of proteins and nucleic 
acids; spectroscopic probes of biopolymer confor- 
mation; sensitized photochemistry in biopolymers; 
dynamics of protein and nucleic acid conforma- 
tions. 


Colloid and Polymer 


Monomolecular layers; solution properties of high 
polymers; molecular morphology; electrokinetics: 
absorption; rheology and stability of dispersions 
phase transitions in polymers; polymer reinforce- 
ment; radiation effects and solid-state polymeriza- 
tion; mechanisms of polymerization reactions; 
wetting and spreading; the glass transition: 
molecular dynamics and polymer properties; ionic 
polymers; cellulose and paper; carbohydrate 
biopolymers; pollution abatement; polymer melt 
rheology; synthetic latices; rheo- and electro- 
optical phenomena. 


Inorganic 


Germanium and silicon chemistry; coordination of 
Group Ill, \V and V halides; inorganic polymers; |.R. 
laser Raman, N.M.R., N.Q.R., and mass spectra of 
inorganic and organometallic complexes; inorganic 
reaction mechanisms; catalysis 


Organic 


Synthesis and structure of heterocyclic compounds; 
steroids; natural products; carbohydrates; cellulose; 
lignin; reactions in strong acids; photo-chemistry; 
plant-growth regulators; organic sulphur, phospho- 
rus, and silicon chemistry; stereochemistry; ,3C 
NMR; reaction mechanisms; charge transfer com- 
plexes; new synthetic methods; conformational 
analysis; solvation effects; substituent effects; 
pelymer supports 


Physical 


Molecular beams; laser excited elementary 
reactions; matrix isolation of radicals; high resolu- 
tion and ‘‘wide line’’ N.M.R.; Mossbauer Effect 
spectroscopy; nuclear quadrupole resonance; elec- 
tron spin resonance; emission and absorption spec- 
troscopy; addition agents in the electrodeposition of 
metals. 


Radiochemistry and Nuclear 
Chemistry 


Elucidation of nuclear reactions using the McGilt 
synchrocyclotron and Chalk River nuclear reactors; 
fission and ‘spallation reactions; decay scheme 
Studies; characteristation of new radioactive spec- 
ies, 


CHEMISTRY 


Theoretical 


Ab initio and semi-empirical molecular orbital the- 
ory; d-orbitals; population analysis; self-consistent 
coulomb and overlap integral calculations; atom 
and molecule scattering theory; theory of transport 
processes; chemical kinetics in gases and liquids. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER 
DEGREES 


Advanced Undergraduate 
Courses 


Any of the following courses may be required of a 
student who is admitted to the Graduate Faculty if 
the equivalent has not been taken previously. 
Descriptions of these courses may be found in the 
Faculty of Science Announcement. 


180-352B STRUCTURAL ORGANIC CHEMIS- 
TRY. (3 lectures) 


180-353A SURFACE CHEMISTRY. (1 lecture). 


180-356A INTRODUCTORY QUANTUM CHEMIS- 
TRY. (2 lectures) 


180-372B SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
(3 lectures) 


180-373B MOLECULAR SPECTROSCOPY. (2 
lectures). 


180-381A CHEMISTRY OF THE TRANSITION 
ELEMENTS. (3 lectures). 


180-383B INTRODUCTORY STATISTICAL 
MECHANICS. (1 lecture). 


180-387D ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. (1 lecture 
and 3 hours laboratory). 


180-392D INTEGRATED INORGANIC/ORGANIC 
LABORATORY. (4 hours). 


180-404B PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY OF BIOPO- 
LYMERS. 


180-452A PHYSICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


180-455B INTRODUCTORY POLYMER CHEMIS- 
TRY. 


180-4578 INSTRUMENTAL METHODS OF 
ANALYSIS. 


180-475A CHEMICAL KINETICS. 


180-481A,B MODERN TOPICS IN INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 


180-482A ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


180-485A SURFACE AND COLLOID CHEMIS- 
TRY. 


180-487A SELECTED TOPICS IN MODERN ANA- 
LYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
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180-493A INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL 
THERMODYNAMICS. 


180-497B ANALYTICAL SPECTROSCOPY. 


Graduate Courses 


180-577A ELECTROANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
The application of electroanalytical techniques 
including polarography, coulometry and chronopo- 
tentiometry to inorganic, organic and biochemical 
analysis. 

Professor Purdy 


180-602A NUCLEAR MAGNETIC RESONANCE 
SPECTROSCOPY. A general survey of nuclear 
magnetic resonance spectroscopy. The analysis of 
first and second order spectra. Theory of chemical 
shifts and coupling constants. Applications of n.m.r. 
in various areas of chemistry will be discussed. 
Professor Gilson 


180-603B INFRARED AND RAMAN SPECTROS- 
COPY. Applications of group theory to vibrational 
spectroscopy; theory of molecular vibrations; deter- 
mination of molecular structures and vibrational 
assignments; instrumental design and experimental 
techniques; ‘‘group” frequencies; recent develop- 
ments. 

Professor Butler 


180-605B ELECTRONIC SPECTROSCOPY. The- 
ory of electronic spectra of molecules including 
organic molecules and inorganic complexes. 
Energy levels, molecular symmetry and selection 
rules; vibrational interactions with electronic states. 
A discussion of current experimental techniques 
including absorption, fluorescence, phosphores- 
cence, circular dichroism, magnetic circular 
dichroism, and photo electron spectroscopy. 


180-621A RECENT ADVANCES IN ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. A systematic survey of the mecha- 
nisms of the most common organic reactions from 
studies of reactions in the current literature. 
Professor Chan 


180-622A HETEROCYCLIC COMPOUNDS. The 
properties and reactions of heterocyclic com- 
pounds, especially aromatic derivatives, and con- 
siderations of the mechanisms of their reactions. 
The spectroscopy of heteroaromatic compounds. 
Staff : 


180-623B ORGANIC STEREOCHEMISTRY. 
Recent advances in conformational analysis, with 
particular reference to steroids, alkaloids, and car- 
bohydrates, application of optical rotation, rotary 
dispersion, u.v., i.r., and n.m.r. spectroscopy to 
conformational problems. 

Professors Edward and Perlin 


180-624B SPECIAL TOPICS IN ORGANIC CHEM- 
ISTRY. An advanced course in mechanistic and/or 
structural organic chemistry, together with detailed 
consideration of special topics; these topics will be 
decided just prior to the session and may include 
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photo-chemistry, organic chemistry of sulphu 


phosphorus, mass spectrometry, etc. Further 


details may be obtained from the instructor. 
Professor Farrell and Staff 


180-625B ORGANOMETALLIC CHEMISTRY. The 
course covers topics of current interest in the field. 
Intended for advanced graduate students who are 
doing research in organometallic chemistry. 
Professor Chan and Staff 


180-626A THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MEDICI- 
NAL CHEMISTRY. Topics of current interest in 
medicinal chemistry; molecular pharmacology; the 
chemical synthesis and mode of action of drugs; 
receptor chemistry; drug design; chemotherapy; 
active site chemistry. 

Professor Belleau and Staff 


180-627B SPECIAL TOPICS Il. An advanced 
course on subjects of current interest in chemistry 
(e.g. electroorganic chemistry, molecular orbital 
theory, organic synthesis, etc.). 

Staff 


180-628B RECENT ADVANCES IN THE 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY OF BIOLOGICAL 
COMPOUNDS. The main emphasis will be on the 
current research of organic chemists on com- 
pounds of biological interest. This might include ter- 
penes, alkaloids, steroids, prostoglandins, carbo- 
hydrates, protiens, lipids and nucleic acids. 

Staff 


180-631D SELECTED TOPICS IN ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. A directed reading course with indi- 
vidual student-professor conferences, and intended 
mainly for students specializing in analytical chemis- 
try. Topics are chosen to meet the individual needs 
of each student. 

Professors Cave, Fresco and Purdy 


180-645A QUANTUM MECHANICS. Brief review 
of solvable problems in nonrelativistic quantum 
mechanics; perturbation theories, time-dependent 
and time-independent; angular momentum, spin 
and rotation group; semiclassical theory of radia- 
tion; light scattering. Rayleigh and Raman; theory of 
scattering; second quantization; theory of many- 
electron systems and its application to molecules 
and atoms. 

Professor Whitehead 


180-646A,B STATISTICAL MECHANICS. Funda- 
mental hypotheses; microcanonical, canonical, 
grand canonical ensembles; ideal gases, mona- 
tomic, diatomic, and polyatomic; chemical equilib- 
ria; Mayer's theory of cluster expansion; distribution 
functions for liquids; lattice statistics; quantum sta- 
tistics. 

Professor Eu 


180-666D SPECIAL TOPICS. Critical and original 
essays are required on various subjects of current 
interest in chemistry. 

Staff 


y 


| 
a 
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180-671A ORGANIC CHEMISTRY OF SYN- 
THETIC AND NATURAL POLYMERS. A survey 
presenting an integral view of polymer chemistry 
with equal emphasis on both natural and synthetic 
polymers. All biopolymers are included: polysac- 
charides, proteins, nucleic acids, rubbers, and lig- 
nins. 

Dr. Boiker 


180-672A THE POLYMER SOLID STATE. Melting 
and crystallization phenomena in linear high polym- 
ers; crystal structure, defects, and morphology in 
macromolecular crystals 

Dr. Manley 


180-673B POLYMERS IN SOLUTIONS. Thermo- 
dynamics of regular and of polymer solutions: 
osmotic pressure; phase separations; polymer 
configurations; light scattering; ultracentrifugation; 
viscometry; gel permeation chromatography; 
polyelectrolytes. 

Dr. Goring and Professor Patterson 


180-674B INTRODUCTORY PHYSICAL CHEM- 
ISTRY OF POLYMERS. A survey course on the 
structure of polymers; kinetics and mechanisms of 
polymer synthesis; molecular weight distributions; 
polymer configurations and the thermodynamics of 
polymer solutions; rubber, elasticity, osmometry 
and viscosity 

Professor St. Pierre 


180-675B MECHANICAL PROPERTIES AND 
RHEOLOGY OF POLYMERS. Mechanical proper- 
ties of polymers; glass transition, visco-elasticity, 
rubber elasticity, failure. Relation to molecular prop- 
erties mechanical spectroscopy, dielectric proper- 
ties, birefringence 

Dr. Robertson and Professor Eisenberg 


180-681A SELECTED TOPICS IN RADIOCHEM- 
ISTRY. This course is intended for graduate stu- 
dents who may be using radio-active tracers in their 
future work. The fundamentals of radioactivity are 
discussed, types of radiations which are encoun- 
tered, methods of measurement of these radiations, 
radio-chemical separations, design of radio-chemi- 
cal laboratories and health precautions to be taken 
In addition to this, some lectures will be devoted to 
selected topics such as activation analysis 14C dat- 
ing, determination of the age of the earth by radioac- 
tive methods, energy production in the sun and 
Stars, etc. 

Professor Yaffe 


180-682D NUCLEAR CHEMISTRY. Radioactivity; 
nuclear models; liquid drop, shell, Nilsson, and 
Fermi gas; a-decay; b-decay; y-decay; nuglear 
reactions, nuclear fission. 

Professor Hogan 


180-720D COLLOQUIUM. Each student is required 
to participate in Research Colloquia which are held 
regularly in the department. These involve the pres- 
entation and discussion of papers dealing either 
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with the student's own research or with recent 
research publications. 


E5 DEPARTMENT OF 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
AND APPLIED 
MECHANICS 


MacDonald Engineering Building 
817 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, PQ, 

Canada H3A 2K6 


STAFF 


Professors — P.J. HARRIS; R.G. REDWOOD (Chair- 
man); B. STAFFORD SMITH; R.N. YONG 

Associate Professors — V.H. CHU; R.G. COX: R.D. 
JAPP; M.S. MIRZA; J.C. OSLER; A. PAKALNINS: 
S.B. SAVAGE; D.A. SELBY; C.J. TURKSTRA 

Assistant Professors — S.K. GUPTA; F.L. HART; D. 
MITCHELL; D. PANAGIOTAKOPOULOS; S.C. 
SHRIVASTAVA; G.R. THOMAS 


Advanced courses of instruction and laboratory 
facilities are available for engineering graduate stu- 
dents desiring to proceed to the degrees of M.Eng. 
and Ph.D. 

Graduate studies and research are at present 
being conducted in the fields of structures and 
structural mechanics, fluid mechanics and hydrau- 
lics, soil behaviour, soil mechanics and foundations, 
traffic and transportation engineering, sanitary and 
municipal engineering, and urban and environmen- 
tal systems engineering 


ADMISSION 


The general rules of the Faculty apply and are 
detailed in the General Information and Faculty Reg- 
ulations section. The minimum academic standard 
for admission is normally a cumulative Grade Point 
Average of 3.0 or better 


REQUIREMENTS 
M.Eng. Degree 


Candidates may satisfy the requirements for this 
degree by following one of two options; in Option A, 
30 credits of course work are normally required, 
plus a research thesis; in Option B, a total of 45 
credits are required, consisting of 36 to 40 credits of 
course work, plus a project. All 600 level courses 
have a weight of 4 credits, with the exception of 
303-664A, which is weighted at 5 credits. It is usu- 
ally required that a student take a course in mathe- 
matical methods appropriate to his or her intersts, 
and other courses must be determined in consulta- 
tion with the candidate's director of studies or 
research. In Option A a thesis describing the candi- 
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date’s research is to be submitted in accordance 
with the rules of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. At least one full session (or two half ses- 
sions) of resident study at McGill University is 
required for the degree. This is a minimum require- 
ment, and usually a longer period will be necessary. 


Ph.D. Degree 


Candidates normally register for the M.Eng. degree, 
Option A, in the first instance. However, candidates 
who have a Master's degree acceptable to the 
Department may be considered for direct registra- 
tion for the Ph.D. degree. The Ph.D. program con- 
sists of a research project and courses as required 
to develop the candidate's background. Candidates 
are expected to take a comprehensive preliminary 
oral examination within the first year of their Ph.D. 
registration. They must fulfil the requirements out- 
lined in the general rules of the Faculty. There is no 
foreign language requirement. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER 
DEGREES 


Not all of the courses listed below are given each 
year; most courses are offered every two years. A 
list of courses to be offered is made available in the 
Department prior to each term. 


303-540A URBAN TRANSPORTATION PLAN- 
NING. Urban travel demand characteristics; trans- 
portation goals and objectives; planning, design 
and co-ordination of street systems, mass transit 
networks, and parking facilities; economic and envi- 
ronmental issues; urban goods movement; develop- 
ment and evaluation of transport alternatives. 

Mr. Archambault 


303-602B FINITE ELEMENT ANALYSIS. (Prere- 
quisite: 303-608A). Development of simple and high 
order two and three dimensional, plate bending and 
shell elements. Displacement models, stress and 
hybrid models. Applications with emphasis on the 
static solution of two and three dimensional solids. 
Professor Thomas 


303-603B STRUCTURAL DYNAMICS. General 
theory of structural response to periodic and aper- 
iodic forces. Spectrum methods. Numerical 
methods. Earthquake analysis. 

Professors Mitchell and Thomas 


303-604B THEORY OF PLATES AND SHELLS. 
Analysis of stress and deformation of plates bent by 
transverse loads. Plates on elastic supports. Energy 
and approximate methods of solution. Anisotropic 
plates. Membrane theory of shells. General theory 
of cylindrical shells. Symmetrical bending of shells 
of revolution. Applications of theory to plate and 
shell structures. 


Professor Turkstra 
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303-605A STABILITY OF STRUCTURES. Beams — 


subject to axial and lateral loads. Columns with vari- 
ous end conditions. Buckling of frames. Buckling 
beyond the proportional limit. Columns of variable 
cross section. Latticed columns. Lateral buckling of 
beams. Buckling of plates and shells. 

Professor Harris 


303-606B PLASTIC STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS. 
Basic theorems. Limit analysis and elastic-plastic 
deflections of frames. Frame instability and strain 
hardening effects. Non-proportional loading. Mini- 
mum weight design. 

Professor Redwood 


303-607B DESIGN IN METALS. Physical proper- 
ties of metals, residual stresses, design concepts. 
Column theories, column strength, beam-column 
design, structural frames. Plastic design concepts, 
ultimate strength, axial forces with bending, shear 
forces with bending. Economic design considera- 
tions. 

Professor Redwood 


303-608A ADVANCED STRUCTURAL ANALY- 
SIS. Advanced topics in matrix analysis, substruc- 
tures, transfer matrices, rank technique, mixed 
methods, finite differences applied to continua, 
computation methods, structural optimization, fully 
stressed design, minimum weight design by mathe- 
matical programming. 

Professor Thomas 


303-609A STRUCTURAL SAFETY. Structural 
safety analysis and code formulation based on pro- 
babilistic models and decision concepts. Elemen- 
tary reliability analysis — classical and approximate 
solutions. System reliability. Formulations suitable 
for implementation in codes. Applications in modern 
building codes. 

Professor Turkstra 


303-610B SPECIAL TOPICS IN STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICS. Special problems in the theory and 
design of structures. These may include topics in 
the theories of elasticity and plasticity and advanced 
theories of shell structures. 


303-611B ANALYSIS AND DESIGN OF HIGH- 
RISE STRUCTURES. Historical review, factors 
governing structural form. Loading, approximate 
analysis of braced and rigid frames, structural ideal- 
ization, associated techniques of matrix analysis, 
diaphragm analysis, link-connected walls, beam- 
connected walls, connected walls and frames, core- 
supported structures, three-dimensional frames and 
walls. Design project. 

Professor Stafford Smith 


303-618A DESIGN IN CONCRETE I. Concrete 
physical properties, creep, shrinkage; review of ulti- 
mate strength design; combined loadings design of 
frames and flat plates limit design, yield line theory; 
prestressed concrete, partial prestressing and load 
balancing. The course will include group projects. 
Professor Mirza ; 


303-619B DESIGN IN CONCRETE II. Design top- 
ics will be selected from among the following: shear 
walls and deep beams, slender members, applica- 
tions of probabilistic concepts to structural concrete 
design, analysis and design of folded plates, cylin- 
drical shells, tanks, arches and bridges, special top- 
ics in prestressed concrete. 

Professors Harris and Mirza 


303-620B STRUCTURAL MODELS. Structural 
models; direct and indirect models; demonstration 
models; theory, similitude and dimensional analysis; 
materials, fabrication, loading and instrumentation 
techniques; confidence levels; research projects to 
illustrate the use of qualitative and quantitative mod- 
els to study structural behaviour. 

Professor Mirza 


303-621A BEHAVIOUR OF CONCRETE STRUC- 
TURES. Behaviour of reinforced and prestressed 
concrete members in flexure, shear, torsion and 
combined modes of loading. Forces at steel-con- 
crete interface. Crack propagation and failure 
Professor Mirza 


303-642B TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS ANAL- 
YSIS. Quantitative analysis and forecasting of urban 
and regional travel demand; trip generation, trip dis- 
tribution, Modal split analysis, trip assignment, and 
transport-related land use models; design and syn- 
thesis of transportation systems. 


303-645B TRAFFIC FLOW AND CONTROL. (Pre- 
requisite: a course in probability and _ statistics). 
Characteristics of traffic flow, microscopic and 
macroscopic flow theories, theory and application 
of traffic control techniques, traffic signal systems, 
expressway surveillance and control. 


303-650B DISTRIBUTION AND COLLECTION 
SYSTEMS. Principles and practice of water trans- 
mission, distribution and storage design. Surface 
drainage and wastewater collection systems. Analy- 
sis, reinforcing and modification of existing systems. 
Economic aspects of systems and transmission. 
Professor Pakainins 


303-651B THEORY OF WATER TREATMENT. 
Physical, chemical and microbiological aspects of 
surface, ground and treated waters. Gravimetric, 
volumetric and instrumental analysis of water sam- 
ples. Principles of conventional and advanced water 
treatment methods for public water supplies. Water 
conditioning for industrial uses. Synthesis of treat- 
ment operation to produce water of a specific grav- 
ity 

Professor Hart 

303-652B THEORY OF WASTEWATER TREAT- 
MENT. Waste surveys, wastewater characteristics 


and laboratory analyses. Ecology metabolism and 
population kinetics of micro-organisms, and their 
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role in the various waste treatment processes. Con- 
ventional and advanced physical, chemical and bio- 
logical processes of domestic and industrial waste 
treatment. 

Professor Hart 


303-653A STREAM POLLUTION AND CON- 
TROL. Physical and chemical pollution and bacter- 
ial contamination of surface and groundwaters. 
Environmental health aspects of pollution. Planning 
and practice of pollution surveys. Data analysis and 
reports. Analysis of stream water quality and waste 
discharge standards in North America and Europe. 
Correlation and control of the discharge conditions 
and the degree of water and wastewater treatment, 
domestic and industrial. 

Professor Pakainins 


303-654A SANITARY ENGINEERING DESIGN. 
Complete problems in site selection, layout and 
design of water and wastewater treatment plants. 
Control and economic aspects of primary, second- 
ary and tertiary plant operation 

Professor Hart 


303-655A WATER RESOURCES ENGINEERING. 
Legal, economic, conservational and technological 
aspects of the use of water resources. The concept 
of existing supplies and resource allocation. Plan- 
ning factors and related problems of land use. Anal- 
ysis of water quality management in North America 
and abroad 

Professor Pakainins 


303-656A SYSTEMS ANALYSIS ENGINEERING. 
Introduction to systems analysis and mathematical 
optimization; structuring and solution of mathemati- 
cal programming models with emphasis on linear 
and dynamic programming; sensitivity analysis and 
trade-off among design factors; application of sys- 
tems analysis techniques to the solution of complex 
problems in the private and public sectors. 
Professor Panagiotakopoulos 


303-664A MATHEMATICAL METHODS IN ENGI- 
NEERING RESEARCH. Vectors, tensors, and 
matrices and applications in engineering research; 
potential theory. Boundary value problems, integral 
transforms, asymptotic and similar solutions. Varia- 
tional methods. 

Professor Savage and Staff 


303-665A APPLIED ELASTICITY AND TENSOR 
CALCULUS. Scalars, vectors and tensors: second 
order symmetric tensors, principal axes, eigenvec- 
tors and eigenvalues; the stress and strain tensors; 
homogeneous isotropic materials; plane stress and 
plane strain; stress functions in cartesian and polar 
coordinates; complex variable methods in two 
dimensional elasticity; torsion of non-circular sec- 
tions; strain energy methods; theories of elastic 
breakdown. 

Professor Harris 
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303-666B URBAN AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENGINEERING SYSTEMS (Prerequisite: 303-656A 
and probability theory). Advanced topics in the 
application of mathematical programming  tech- 
niques and probability theory to the solution of 
urban and environmental engineering problems. 
Professor Panagiotakopoulos 


303-667A PLASTICITY. Crteria for yielding; Ideal 
behaviour, elastic-plastic, ideal plastic, rigid plastic; 
Non-ideal behaviour, work rardening, strain hard- 
ening; Physics of plastic behaviour, yield and fail- 
ure; Principal stress space, ideal and non-ideal; 
Yield surfaces; Stability Postulates; Plastic Potential; 
St. Venant’s Postulate; Plastic stress-strain rela- 
tions, Levy-Mises, Prandtl-Reuss; Uniqueness; Lim- 
ite Theorems. 

Professor Yong 


303-670B WATER WAVES AND ALLIED 
MOTIONS. Motions of seas and rivers and their 
interaction with bottom and shore; deep and shallow 
water surface waves of all types, dispersion and 
non-linearity; conservation equations, wave interac- 
tion; internal waves; inertial waves. 

Professor Savage 


303-672A HYDRAULICS I. Design of channels for 
non-uniform flow; computation of backwater curves, 
effect of ice and obstructions. Computations of 
unsteady flow in open channels; abrupt waves, 
flood waves, tidal propagation. Navigation locks: 
manifold design. Water intakes 

Professor Savage 


303-673B HYDRAULICS Il. Water hammer in pipe 
systems. Surge tanks: purpose, types and design 
Turbines and turbine governing: design of hydraulic 
turbines; governing stability and response. Cavita- 
tion. 

Professor Chu 


303-674A FLUID MECHANICS OF POLLUTION I. 
Application of fluid mechanics to problems in water 
pollution control; Mixing, dilution and dispersion of 
pollutants discharged into Jakes, rivers, estuaries, 
and oceans; Salinity intrusion in estuaries and its 
effects on dispersion; Biochemical oxygen demand 
and dissolved oxygen as water quality indicators; 
Mixing in stratified flow; Thermal Pollution; Sewage 
disposal in the ocean outfall; Oceanic diffusion 


processes; Oil pollution. 


Professor Chu 


-303-675A FLUID MECHANICS OF POLLUTION 
Il. Application of fluid mechanics to problems of air 


pollution; Properties and sources of air pollution; 
Atmospheric turbulent diffusion; Characteristics of 
atmosphere boundary layers; Stable and unstable 
atmosphere; Aerodynamics of plumes; Wind tunnel 
modelling and similitude; Coagulation and setting of 
particles; Visibility and pollution. 

Professor Cox 


303-680A FUNDAMENTALS OF SOIL BEHAVI- 
OUR. Physical and chemical properties of clays, 
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clay-water interaction, soil structure, soil-water 


potential. Infiltration and diffusion, volume changes. 


Soil strength parameters, pore water pressures and 
parameters. 
Professor Yong 


303-681B ENGINEERING ASPECTS OF SOIL 
BEHAVIOUR. (Prerequisite: 303-680A). Consolida- 
tion phenomenon, shear strength of cohesive soils, 
granular soil strength, soil freezing, soil dynamics, 
creep properties. Equilibrium and compatibility. 
Yield Criteria. 

Professor Yong 


303-682A APPLIED SOIL MECHANICS. Compos- 
ition and properties of natural soils and rock; geo- 
logic processes of formation and alteration, site 
investigations, evaluation of engineering properties 
for design applications. Case records involving 
influence of in-situ properties on predicted versus 
actual performance. Compaction, statistical com- 
paction control. Improvement of soil and rock prop- 
erties 

Professor Osler 


303-683B ADVANCED FOUNDATION DESIGN. 
Design of shallow foundations, bearing capacity 
and settlement, combined footings and rafts; eccen- 
tric and inclined loads, footings in slopes, machine 
foundations. Deep foundations; caissons and piers, 
piles, pile groups, tension piles. Tunnels and tunnel 
linings, flexiblé culverts. Earth pressures, retaining 
walls, sheeting and bracing, cofferdams. Case 
records of foundation performance including fail- 
ures 

Professor Osler 


303-6848 GROUNDWATER AND SEEPAGE. 
Flow of incompressible fluids through porous 
media, fundamentals of groundwater flow, confined 
and unconfined flow, conformal mapping, graphical 
flow nets and the use of analogs, flow through earth 
structures, transient flow surfaces, numerical solu- 
tions by means of digital computers. 

Professor Japp 


303-685B DRAINAGE ENGINEERING. Hydraulics 
of wells, pumping tests, theories of flow into auger 
holes and drain tubes, seepage from canals and 
ditches, seepage control in earth structures, soil sta- 
bilization by drainage, relief. wells, sand drains, 
foundation drainage and construction de-watering. 
Surface drainage problems and unsaturated flow. 
Professor Japp 


303-686A EARTHWORK ENGINEERING. Design 
and construction of earth and rock fills, stability, 
improvement of stability with berms, etc.; tech- 
niques of fill placement over soft ground, induced 
pore pressures during fill placement. Stability of 
cuts in soil and rock, techniques of analysis, influ- 
ence of pore pressures on stability. Interaction 
between embankments and adjoining structures, 
such as abutments. Case records of embankment 
performance and failures. 

Professor Osler 


303-687B PAVEMENT DESIGN. Types and prop- 
erties of bituminous materials, laboratory testing: 
design of bituminous concrete mixes, construction 
control. Analysis of rigid and flexible pavement sys- 
tems using elastic and viscoelastic theory. Design of 
airfield and highway pavements. Moisture content 
changes beneath pavements, frost action and frost 
susceptibility of soils, soil stabilization. Pavement 
evaluation and strengthtening 

Professor Osler 


303-688A SOIL DYNAMICS. Basic system dynam- 
ics, wave propagation in solids, wave propagation 
in soils, constitutive relations, dynamic equilibrium 
and stability, yielding, strain-rate effects, behaviour 
of soils subjected to cyclic and impulsive loadings. 
Professor Japp 


303-689B DYNAMICS OF FOUNDATIONS AND 
EARTH STRUCTURES. Design of foundations 
subjected to vibratory and impulsive loadings, 
evaluation of dynamic soil properties, lumped 
mass analogies, earthquake effects in slope 
stability and earth-work structures 

Professor Japp 


303-690D RESEARCH PROJECT. This project rel- 
ates to the M.Eng. degree, Option B 


303-724B ADVANCED TOPICS IN CONCRETE 
STRUCTURES. Seminar approach to current 
research topics in the field of concrete structures 


303-771B SPECIAL TOPICS IN FLUID MECHAN- 
ICS. After the development of the general equations 
of motion, emphasis will be placed on various math- 
ematical methods applied to problems in_ fluid 
mechanics. Similarity methods; singular perturba- 
tion analysis; method of characteristics; integral 
methods. Examples will be chosen from various 
fields 

Professor Savage 


303-791A PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY OF SOILS 
|. Crystallographic structure of soil particles, clay- 
water electrolyse systems, X-Ray and D.1T.A. stud- 
ies, concepts of soil water, potentials in soil-water 
systems 

Professor Yong 


303-792A MECHANICS OF PARTICULATE 
MEDIA. (Prerequisite 303-667B). Properties of par- 
ticulate media, contact theory, equilibrium and com- 
patibility, elastic-plastic problems, single phase and 
two phase systems. Yield criteria, critical state ana- 
lyses, micro and macro analysis, stress distribution, 
arching effects, bulk flow problems. 

Professor Yong 


303-793B PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY OF SOILS 
ll. (Prerequisite: 303-791A). Thermodynamics of 
clay-water interaction, soil freezing, ion and base 
exchange, clay-water interaction and environmental 
effects in relation to engineering properties. 
Professor Yong 
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303-794A SPECIAL TOPICS IN SOIL MECHAN- 
ICS. Special problems in research, theory, applica- 
tion and design related toSoil Mechanics. 
Professor Yong 


E6 SCHOOL OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Burnside Hall 

805 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, PQ, 

Canada H3A 2K6 


STAFF 


Professors - G. MARSAGLIA (Director); W.D. 
THORPE 

Associate Professors — J.H. MERRETT: M.M. NEW- 
BORN; C.C. PAIGE; G.=.G. RATZER 

Assistant Professors - K. ANANTHA; D.J. BUR- 
RAGE; N. FRIEDMAN; N. HORSPOOL; S. LAM; N. 
MAROVAC; G.T. TOUSSAINT 

Lecturers M. COHEN, R. GOVINDARAJAN; A. 
GREENBERG; T. KLINCSEK; Q. BUI-DUY 


The School of Computer Science provides instruc- 
tion and research at the craduate level in theory and 
applications of computer science. Its programs are 
based on close cooperaion with computer science 
activities in other departnents of the University. It 
offers programs leading ‘to the degrees M.Sc., 
M.Sc. (Applied) and PhD. in Computer Science, 
with courses predominantly from those outlined 
below, augmented by courses in other departments, 
and with research activiies directed either by the 
staff of the School or members of associated Facul- 
ties for candidates interested in particular computer 
applications. 


ADMISSION 
M.Sc. Degrees 


The normal requirement ‘or admission is a bache- 
lor's degree (C.G.P.A. 23 or better, or equivalent) 
with a significant component of course work in 
Computer Science; however candidates with a 
good background in mathematics and experience in 
computer programming may be admitted. 

Two programs are offered, leading respectively to 
the degrees of M.Sc. andM.Sc. (Applied). 


Ph.D. Degree 


Candidates who possess a Master's degree accept- 
able to the School may be considered for direct reg- 
istration for the Ph.D. program. Other candidates 
will usually first register jor the M.Sc. degree, but 
can apply for transfer to tre Ph.D. program after one 
year 
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The deadline for applications for financial assist- 
ance is 1 April for all programs. 


REQUIREMENTS 
M.Sc. Degree 


Normal requirements are a thesis and six half-year 
courses. Courses will be chosen with guidance by 
the candidates’ adviser, subject to approval by the 
staff of the School. 


M.Sc. (Applied) Degree 


This is a two-year program, normal requirements for 
which are nine half-year courses and three com- 
puter applications projects. The projects are to be 
supervised by different faculty members. Candi- 
dates may obtain approval of the staff of the School 
to combine two or all three projects into an enlarged 
project. Courses will be chosen with guidance by 
the candidates’ adviser subject to approval by the 
stafftof the School. 


Ph.D. Degree 


Candidates must fulfil the requirements outlined in 
the general rules of the Faculty. They must success- 
fully complete the comprehensive examinations and 
submit a Ph.D. thesis. There is no language require- 
ment. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER 
DEGREES 


308-520A DATABASE SYSTEMS (3 hours). An 
introduction to abstract data structure and to tech- 
niques of database implementation. Topics: review 
of sentential and predicate logic, relational view of 
data, relational calculus, relational algebra, normali- 
zation; hierarchial and network views of data, imple- 
mentation techniques, existing database systems 
(chosen from: ADABAS, DBTG, IMS, S2000, 
TOTAL); data security and integrity. 

Professor Merrett 


308-573A,B MINI-COMPUTERS. (3 hours). Char- 
acteristics of mini computers; their internal struc- 
ture. Assembler and machine language pro- 
gramming with emphasis on PDP11. Assemblers, 
loaders and simulators for several machines. Manu- 
facturers’ supplied software including operating 


system. Mini computer applications. Students will | 


be assigned “hands-on” projects. 
Professors Marovac and Ratzer 


308-610A INFORMATION STRUCTURES I. (3 
hours). Basic concepts for the analysis of algor- 
ithms, a study of the properties of linear lists, stacks, 
queues, sequential allocation, linked allocation, cir- 
cular lists, doubly linked lists, arrays and orthogonal 
lists. 

Professor Newborn 
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308-611B INFORMATION STRUCTURES II. (3 
hours). Properties of data stored in tree structures. 


Topics include traversing binary trees, binary tree 
representation of trees, mathematical properties of 
trees, lists, garbage collection techniques and 
dynamic storage allocation techniques. 

Professor Newborn 


308-614A COMPUTER METHODS IN SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS I. (3.hours). This half-course is intended 
for those who wish to develop an analytical 


_ approach to economic, commercial and industrial 
* problems which involve complex systems of highly 


interactive components. The emphasis on computer 
simulation will be complemented by discussion of 
the underlying theory. Topics: discrete simulation — 
queuing theory, inventory theory, applications to 
operating systems, continuous simulation. Special 
languages and application packages: GPSS, GASP 
\l, CSMP. 


Professor Merrett 


308-615B COMPUTER METHODS IN SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS Il. (3 hours). This half-course is con- 
cerned with the structure, organization and retrieval 
of information with emphasis on computer and data 
base techniques. Applications to commercial prob- 
lems and library science are discussed. Topics: Dic- 
tionaries. Logical, statistical and syntactical analysis 
of information. Retrieval. File organization. Data 
base retrieval systems. Evaluation of computer 
methods. Applications. 

Professors Merrett and Burrage 


308-620A PROGRAMMING LANGUAGES AND 
COMPILERS. (3 hours). A practical introduction to 
compiler design. Two high-level programming lan- 
guages are introduced and used as a source of 
examples. The parsing, semantic analysis and gen- 
erated code for these example constructs will be 
discussed. 

Professor Horspool 


308-621B ADVANCED TOPICS IN COMPILER 
CONSTRUCTION. (3 hours). An in-depth treatment 
of several topics in compilation, chosen from 
amongst: deterministic parsing, attribute grammars, 
translator writing systems, code optimization, inter- 
preters, automatic formatting, error recovery and 
diagnostic aids. In addition, the class will participate 
ina compiler construction project. 

Professor Horspool 


308-624A HIGH-LEVEL COMPUTER LAN- 
GUAGES I. (3 hours). The structures, properties 
and advanced concepts in high-level programming 
languages. Comparative studies of most common 
high-level programming languages with particular 
emphasis on FORTRAN, ALGOL 60, PL/I, PASCAL, 
SNOBOL 4, APL and LISP. 

Professor Marovac 


308-625B HIGH-LEVEL COMPUTER LAN- 
GUAGES Il. (3 hours) Recent developments in 
high-level languages with particular emphasis on 
new concepts and implementations. Concurrent 


programming languages. Problem oriented lan- 
guages. Relation of high-level programming lan- 
guages to advanced programming methodologies. 
Professor Marovac 


308-630A FORMAL LANGUAGES AND AUTOMN- 
ATA THEORY. (3 hours). Languages, phrase struc- 
ture grammars. The Chomsky hierachy: regular, 
context-free, context-sensitive and type O lan- 
guages and their corresponding recognition 
devices. Reductions on grammars; normal forms: 
Operations on languages; closure properties and 
decidability results. Applications to programming 
languages. 

Professor Friedman 


308-631B THEORY OF ALGORITHMS AND 
COMPUTATIONAL COMPLEXITY. (3 hours). 
Algorithms of Markov. The universal algorithm. Tur- 
ing machines. Computability: recursive functions 
and Church's thesis. Post correspondence problem 
and other undecidable problems. Computational 
complexity; machine-based complexity; time and 
space requirements for various computations. Ran- 
dom access machines and other models for digital 
computers. Efficiency of algorithms 

Professor Friedman 


308-640A NUMERICAL ALGORITHMS I. (3 
hours). Computers are unable to represent all real 
numbers exactly, and as a result many computed 
answers differ drastically from their true mathemati- 
cal results. This course explains how this can occur, 
and how we can avoid such disasters. Many of the 
important algorithms in computational linear algebra 
will be covered, including those for solution of equa- 
tions, least squares, eigenvalues, singular values, 
generalized inverses, and linear programming. The 
emphasis will be on numerical stability of algorithms 
and efficient usage of the computer. 

Professor Paige 


308-641B NUMERICAL ALGORITHMS Il. (3 
hours). The study and use of computational algor- 
ithms for solving mathematical problems. Topics: 
non-linear algebraic equations in one and in several 
variables; approximation using polynomials, 
splines, and Fourier series; fast transforms; ordinary 
and partial differential equations. Important compu- 
tational properties such as numerical stability of 
algorithms and economy of computer time and stor- 
age will be considered. Required background 
includes a previous numerical course and FOR- 
TRAN programming 

Professor Burrage 


308-644A PATTERN RECOGNITION I. (3 hours) 
Feature extraction methods in organisms and 
machines. Preprocessing techniques. Trainable pat- 
tern classifiers. Discriminant functions and_ their 
implementation via parametric and non-parametric 
training. Threshold logic units and perceptrons. The 
Statistical approach to pattern recognition. Sequen- 
tial classification. The approximation of probability 
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distributions in classifier structure design. Estima- 
tion of density functions. Experimental methodology 
and applications. 

Professor Toussaint 


308-645B PATTERN RECOGNITION Il. (Prere- 
quisite 308-644A). Design and analysis of pattern 
recognition experiments. Estimation of misclassifi- 
cation. Nonparametric techniques in classification 
and density estimation. Sequential classification. 
Automatic feature evaluation and selection. 
Unsupervised learning and clustering. Compound 
decision theory and the use of context. Applica- 
tions. 

Professor Toussaint 


308-650A COMBINATORIAL ALGORITHMS I. (3 
hours). Network Flows: Maximal flows, solution by 
the labelling method, capacitated nodes, flows in 
undirected or mixed networks. Relation to linear 
programming. Shortest paths and minimal cost 
algorithms, with application to the transportation 
problems, the optimal assignment problem, the 
warehousing problem. Multiterminal networks. 
Equivalent networks. Computer solution of large 
problems 

Professor Newborn 


308-651B COMBINATORIAL ALGORITHMS II. (3 
hours). Topics in constructive graph theory includ- 
ing various algorithms for determining isomorphism, 
planarity and connectivity of graphs, finding longest 
paths; generation procedures for various classes of 
graphs. This course is a continuation of 308-650A. 
Staff 


308-660A NUMERICAL METHODS IN OPTIMIZA- 
TION I. (3 hours). The use of computers in solving 
unconstrained and constrained optimization prob- 
lems. Direct search, gradient, Newton and quasi- 
Newton techniques. Extensions to constrained 


, problems. Discussion of several available computer 


programs. A numerical approach will be taken and 
students will need a knowledge of programming 
and some matrix computations 

Professor Paige 


308-661B NUMERICAL METHODS IN OPTIMIZA- 
TION Il. (3 hours). The use of computers in solving 
large or complex optimization probiems. Emphasis 
on recently developed techniques. Problems with 
special structure. The treatment of some problems 
arising in specific areas, such as engineering and 
statistics. A numerical approach will be taken, and 
students will need a knowledge of matrix computa- 
tions and programming 

Professor Paige 


308-666A COMPUTER METHODS IN OPERA- 
TIONS RESEARCH I. (3 hours). Use of the com- 
puter in solving probabilistic problems in operations 
research. Mathematical and computer modelling. 
Markov chains, Markovian decision processes. 
Reliability: theory and applications. Inventory prob- 
lems, queueing problems, simulation. 

Professor Paige 
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308-667B COMPJTER MEHTODS IN OPERA- 
TIONS RESEARG Il. (3 hours). Use of the com- 
puter in solving deterministic problems in operations 
research. Networkproblems. Applications of the lin- 
ear programming ind its extensions. Fast and accu- 
rate implementatins of the simple method. Integer 
programming. Dyramic programming. 

Professor Paige 


308-671B COMPITER SYSTEMS AND ORGANI- 
ZATION. (3 hours. Control and scheduling of large 
information procesing systems. Operating system 
software — resoure allocation, dispatching, proc- 
essors, access nethods, job control language, 
main storage mangement. Batch processing, mul- 
tiprogramming, miltiprocessing, time sharing Sin- 
gle and multiple vitual memory operating systems. 
Professor Lam 


308-690A COMPUTER METHODS IN PROBABIL- 
ITY AND STATISTICS I. (3 hours). The use of ran- 
dom numbers in dstribution theory, goodness of fit, 
power and robustiess of tests, geometric probabil- 
‘ity. Algorithms andprograms for analysis of data. 
Professor Marsajlia 


308-691B COMPUTER METHODS IN PROBABIL- 
ITY AND STATITICS Il. (3 hours; prerequisite 
308-690A). A coninuation of 690A. Algorithms and 
programs for statstical analysis, particularly multi- 
variate analysis, tme series and the estimation of 
distribution and daisity functions. 

Professor Marsajlia 


308-698A MONT: CARLO AND SIMULATION I. 
(3 hours). Randon numbers and how to get them, 
decide if they are any good and what to do with 
them. 

Professor Marsajlia 


308-699B MONT: CARLO AND SIMULATION Il. 
(3 hours; prerequsite: 308-698A). A continuation of 
698A. Applicatiors of Monte Carlo (computer pro- 
grams that use ‘andom numbers) to simulation 
problems, statistcs, probability and operations 
research. 

Professor Marsalia 


308-730D THE COMPUTER IN MATHEMATICAL 
RESEARCH. (3 hours). Examples of computer 
aided research it pure mathematics; number the- 
ory, combinatoria theory, finite geometries and con- 
figurations, grour theory, graph theory, probability 
and mathematic’ statistics. Conversely, recent 
trends in pure mathematics arising from develop- 
~ ments in compute science. 


Staff 


308-760A ADVAICED TOPICS: THEORY I. 
308-761B ADVAICED TOPICS: THEORY Il. 


308-762A ADVAICED TOPICS: PROGRAMMING 
L. 


308-763B ADVAICED TOPICS: PROGRAMMING 
i. 
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308-764A ADVANCED TOPICS: SYSTEMS I. 


308-765B ADVANCED TOPICS: SYSTEMS ll. 


308-766A ADVANCED TOPICS: APPLICATIONS 
I. 


308-767B ADVANCED TOPICS: APPLICATIONS 
I. 


E7 CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 


Frank Dawson Adams Building 
3450 University Street 
Montreal, PQ, 

Canada H3A 2A7 


Students wishing to undertake graduate studies in 
Crystallography should submit their application to 
G. Donnay, Professor of Crystallography. Applica- 
tions will be assessed by an_ interdisciplinary 
committee, appointed for the purpose, and if the 
application is accepted an appropriate program of 
study and research will be arranged. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


186-502B CRYSTAL-STRUCTURE ANALYSIS. 
(2 lectures). Elements of crystallography and 
diffraction physics basic to structure determina- 
tion. Choice of crystal, principles underlying 
photographic and counter methods of collecting 
intensity data. Data reduction. F? synthesis. The 
phase problem. Trial and error methods, heavy- 
atom techniques, direct methods. Electron-density 
calculation. Refinement of structure. 

Professor Donnay 


186-503D CRYSTAL-STRUCTURE DETERMINA- 
TION. (6 hours laboratory; Prerequisite 186-211A, 
or 502B). Techniques of structure determination 
applied to a research problem. 

Professor Donnay 


186-504B CRYSTAL SYMMETRY. (2 lectures). 
Derivation of the 32 crystallographic point groups 
(the geometric crystal classes), 14 translation 
groups (the Bravais lattices), 73 arithmetic crystal 
classes (isomorphic with symmorphic space 
groups) and 230 space groups. Atomic site 
symmetry vs crystal-structure symmetry. Effect of 
solid solutions on crystal symmetry. Symmetry 
information to be gained from X-ray diffraction: 
powder diagrams vs_ single-crystal patterns. 
Generalized symmetry applied to twinning and 
magnetic structures. 

Professor Donnay 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


McConnell Engineering Building 
3480 University Street 
Montreal, PQ, 

Canada H3A 2A7 


STAFF 


Professors — E.L. ADLER; P.R. BELANGER: M.L 
BLOSTEIN; R.P. COMSA; G.L. d'OMBRIAN; G.W. 
FARNELL; T.J.F. PAVLASEK: P. SILVESTER 
(Chairman); G. ZAMES 

Associate Professors — C.H. CHAMPNESS:; C. FEN- 
GLER; M. FUKADA; F. GALIANA; A.A. GUND 
JIAN; M.D. LEVINE; A.S. MALOWANY; B.T. OOI; 
N. RUMIN; E. SIGURDSON; F. SPITZER; G.L. YIP 

Assistant Professors — P. KABAL; R. KWONG; H.C 
CEE 

Lecturer —K.L. FRASER 


Sessional, Special and Part-Time Staff CW. 
BRADLEY; D. CREVIER; P.J. FENWICK; B. 
GEVAY; B.A. HOWARTH; M. KAPLAN; G. 
KARADY; K.J. KOISTE; M.A. MARIN; HLL. 
NAKRA; S. RAUCH; F.M. REZA; P.K. SEN; L. 
SNIDER; A. TURGEON 


The department is excellently equipped for research 
and has special interests in the following areas: con- 
trol engineering, communications, computers, 
microwave optics, solid state electronics, dynamics 
of machines and power modulators, high voltage 
phenomena, network theory, acoustics and surge 
voltage phenomena. The Department has six mini- 
computers: an HP 2100 used in the electric 
machines laboratory, plus three PDP-8’s, one PDP- 
15, and a PDP-11 used primarily for computer 
graphics and image processing. Some of these 
machines are connected to one of the University's 
two IBM 370/158 systems 

Facilities for study in the microwave area include 
two anechoic chambers with automatic field inten- 
sity and phase plotters. Vacuum deposition and r-f 
sputtering apparatus are used for the fabrication of 
solid state devices, as are electromagnets for meas- 
urements of the electrical and magnetic properties 
of solids. Cryogenic facilities are also available. 
There is a fully equipped laboratory for the study of 
electric machine dynamics, and also laboratory 
facilities for high-voltage phenomena 


ADMISSION AND 
REQUIREMENTS 


Applications for September admission are normally 
processed in March, with decisions announced in 
early April. Decisions are normally made in early 
November for January admissions. 


ELECTRICALENGINEERING 


M.Eng Degree 


Candidates who fulfil the generalrequirements of 
the Faculty of Graduate Studies aid Research and 
who possess an appropriate firstdegree may be 
accepted for a course of study leadng to the M.Eng. 
degree. A student may satisfy therequirements for 
the degree by completing one of the following 
options: 
Option A: A minimum of six afpropriate gradu- 
ate courses, at leastiour of which are 
in Electrical Engireering, plus a 
research project leacing to a Master's 
thesis. 

A minimum of nine appropriate gradu- 
ate courses, at leastsix of which are 
in Electrical Engireering, plus a 
research or design jroject leading to 
an internally-examined report. 


Ph.D. Degree 


Candidates who fulfil the general requirements of 
the Faculty of Graduate Studies aid Research and 
who possess a Master's degree nay be accepted 
for a course of study leading to the Ph.D. degree in 
Electrical Engineering. The minimim time taken to 
complete the requirements is twoyears. In excep- 
tional circumstances a candidate nay be accepted 
for the Ph.D. degree who does no/possess a Mas- 
ter's degree but he or she will be egistered first as 
a Master’s candidate. 


Option B: 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


Not all of these courses are given wery year. 


304-501A FREQUENCY DESIGN OF LINEAR 
CONTROL SYSTEMS. 3(3-0-6). (!rerequisite: 304- 
303A,B or 304-308B). Frequency response design 
of linear control systems. Compeniators, error con- 
stants, Sensitivity, tow-degree-of‘reedom design. 
Cascade and other multiloop designs. Feed-for- 
ward. Frequency response desig of multivariable 
linear control systems. Decouplirg. Discrete sys- 
tems, sequences, convolution, lifference equa- 
tions. The z-transform. Sampled-ata systems and 
their design by frequency-domain tchniques. 


304-502B STATE SPACE METHODS IN LINEAR 
SYSTEMS. 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisies: 304-501A). 
State representation of linear systems. The state 
transition matrix. System modes aid Jordan forms. 
Controllability and observability. Tansfer functions 
and minimal representations. Stae representation 
of discrete and sampled-data sytems. Canonical 
forms. Modal control and pole plccement by state 
feedback. Quadratic performance dex, the Lyapu- 
nov matrix equation. Stability and Lyapunov func- 
tions. The optimal regulator prolem. Dead-beat 
controllers. Disturbance compeisation, feedfor- 
ward. Linear state observers. Opimization of out- 
put-feedback controllers for minmax eigenvalue 
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placement of minimization of a quadratic perform- 
ance index. 


304-512B DIGITAL SIGNAL PROCESSING. 3(3- 
0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-303A,B or 304-308B). 
Discrete-time linear systems theory, digital filter 
synthesis techniques, quantization effects in digital 
filters, discrete Fourier transforms including FFT 
algorithms, high-speed convolution and correlation 
techniques. 


304-521A DIGITAL COMMUNICATION. 3(3-0-6). 
(Prerequisites: 304-305B or 189-384B, 304-303A,B 
or 304-308B). Introduction to digital transmission, 
digital data and performance criteria, discussion of 
digital transmission facilities; basic definitions; 
coding and framing formats; baseband pulse 
modulation, pulse amplitude and pulse frequency 
modulation; phase shift keying; signal spectra; 
demodulation techniques noting problems of fram- 
ing and synchronization; performance on Gaussian 
channel, band limited channel characterization, 
pulse dispersion, adaptive and non-adaptive equali- 
zation, Gaussian and impulsive-noise, pulse jitter, 
repeaters and analysis; introduction to error control, 
parity checking, error detection, automatic repeat 
request performance estimates. 


304-552B STATISTICAL COMMUNICATION 
THEORY. 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 304-305B or 
189-384B, 304-303A,B or 304-308B). Optimum 


receiver principles; vector channels and decision’ 


regions, matched filters, error evaluation for 
various signal sets; channel capacity, important 
channel models, non-white Gaussian noise, 
bandpass channels, random amplitude and phase, 
linear (amplitude, single side-band double side- 
band) modulation, twisted modulation, frequency 
modulation, phase modulation, bandwidth and 
weak noise suppression, phase-lock loop. 


_ 304-529A IMAGE PROCESSING AND COMMU- 
NICATIONS. 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 304-021A,B 
304-303A,B or 304-308B). Psychophysics of vision, 
properties of images; sampling, digitizing, and dis- 
playing images; geometric and algebraic process- 
ing, spatial filtering, image coding and transmission; 
binary image analysis, segmentation, descriptions 
of lines and shapes; representation, linguistic 
methods, software and hardware systems, applica- 
tions; scene analysis. 


304-531B REAL-TIME SYSTEMS. 3(3-3-3). (Pre- 
requisite: 304-222A,B or 304-324A). Real-time 
engineering applications of computers to on-line 
control communication systems and data acquisi- 
tion. This course is concerned with aspects of hard- 
ware, software, the hardware-software interface 
and their integration into a completed system. The 
course required the completion of individual or 
group projects using one of the department's mini 
or micro-computers. 


304-532A COMPUTER GRAPHICS. 3(3-3-3). (Pre- 
requisite: 304-324A). Introduction to computer 
graphics systems and display devices: core or disc 
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refreshed, storage tube, scan conversion systems; 


graphical input and interactive graphical techniques 


— light pen, joystick, Rand tablet; display files: 
graphics languages and data structures; 2D trans- 
formations; 3D computer graphics, hidden line 
removal and shading; graphics system design; 
applications. The course will consist of lecture mate- 
rial as well as a laboratory project involving the 
preparation and running of graphics programs on 
the PDP-15 and IBM 360 systems. (Alternate years, 
next given 77/78). 


304-533B COMPUTERIZED TEXT PROCESSING. 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-324A). Data editing by 
batch and online entry; manipulation. of text and 
data. Concepts of type design and typography. Typ- 
esetting practice and technology. Production tech- 
nique in printing industry as applied to letter, book 
and journal publication. Applications of numerical 
control techniques and computerized decision mak- 
ing to printing, particularly typesetting. (Alternate 
years, next given 78/79). 


304-543B NUMERICAL METHODS IN ELECTRO- 
MAGNETICS. 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-251A,B 
or 304-256A). Mathematical representation of fields. 
Discrete approximations for continuous differential 
and integral operators. Methods for solving deter- 
ministic and eigenvalue problems by direct and iter- 
ative means. 


304-561A ELECTRIC MACHINE DESIGN. 3(3-0- 
6). (Prerequisite: 304-261A,B). The output equa- 
tions of electromagnetic apparatus. Specific electric 
and magnetic loading. Magnetic circuits. Time con- 
stants and power gain. Windings including pole 
amplitude modulation. Leakage inductances. Com- 
mutation interpoles and compensation. Per unit 
values. (Alternate years, next given 77/78). 


304-562A CONTINUUM ELECTROMECHANICS. 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-251A,B or 304-256A). 
Quasi-static electromagnetic field equations. Field 
transformation in moving co-ordinate systems. 
Boundary conditions and constitutive relations for 
moving media. Magnetic diffusion and charge relax- 
ation in moving media. Maxwell's stress tensor for 
the evaluation of force densities. Electromechanics 
of elastic solids and Newtonian fluids. Application of 
theories to magneto-hydrodynamics, electro-hydro- 
dynamics, magnetic pumps, linear induction motor 
and magnetic levitation. (Alternate years, next given 
78/79). 


304-564B CONTROL RECTIFIER CIRCUITS. 3(3- 
0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-333A,B or 304-338B). Sim- 
ple polyphase rectifiers. Thyristor characteristics. 
Fully and semi-controlled bridges. Interphase trans- 
formers. Commutation, regulation and equivalent 
circuits. Harmonic content. Active loads. Cyclocon- 
verters. (Alternate years, next given 77/78). 


304-565B INVERTERS AND COPPER CIRCUITS. 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-333A,B or 304-338B). 
Properties of circuits employing the forced commu- 


tation of thyristors to perform a switching function. 
Static and dynamic properties of thyristors and 
diodes. Constant voltage and constant current 
inverters, three phase inverters. Choppers. Motor 
loads. (Alternate years, next given 78/79). 


304-572A LASER ELECTRONICS. 3(3-0-6). (Pre- 
requisites: 198-271B, 304-332B or 304-337B). 
Review of quantum mechanical and_ statistical 
mechanical concepts and techniques. Principle of 
amplification by stimulated emission of radiation; 
analysis of resonant cavity and travelling wave 
maser amplifiers; coherence, stability and noise; 
characteristics of gaseous, solid state and semicon- 
ductor junction lasers. Nonlinear effects for modula- 
tion and detection of laser beams; applications to 
communication, measurements, signal processing 
and other fields as time permits 


304-573B MICROWAVE DEVICES AND 
CIRCUITS. 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 304-592A, 
304-332B or 304-337B). Gunn diodes. LSA mode 
operation; Gun oscillators. Tunnel diodes, IMPATT 
and TRAPATT oscillators. Parasitics in tunnel 
diode circuits; noise, microwave _ transistors: 
models; scattering parameter design of distributed 
amplifiers. High frequency diodes: limitations in 
sensitivity, noise figure and dynamic range 
Varactor multipliers. Parametric amplifiers: noise 
in uncooled amplifiers; use of circulators in 
parametric amplifiers. (Alternate years, next given 
78/79). 


304-575B OPTICAL AND MAGNETIC PROPER- 
TIES OF SOLIDS. 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisites: 304- 
352B or 304-357B, 304-332B). Classical and 
quantum theories of polarization. Band theory of 
solids. Dispersion relations. Tensor description of 
anisotropic materials. The ray ellipsoid. Double 
refractions, birefringence dichroism, piezoelec- 
tricity, ferroelectricity. Classical and quantum 
theories of magnetization. Diamagnetism, para- 
magnetism, ferro- and ferri-magnetism. Magnetic 
domains. Ferrites and Garnets. Non-reciprocal 
microwave devices and magneto-optic devices 
which exploit crystal anisotropy. (Alternate years, 
next given 78/79) 


304-5794 SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES AND 
MODELS. 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-333A,B or 
304-338B). Systematic methods for obtaining 
useful models which relate device physics to 
terminal behaviour. The pn _ junction diode, 
junction-gate and MOS field-effect transistors, 
bipolar transistor: idealized devices, practical 
device geometries, applications. The transistor 
switch. Determination of model parameters by 
measurement. (Alternate years, next given 78/79) 


304-592A MICROWAVE THEORY AND TECH- 
NIQUES. 3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-352B or 
304-357B). Transmission lines and waveguides, 
surface waveguides, microwave circuit theory, 
impedance matching and transformation, passive 
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microwave devices, resonators, periodic struc- 
tures and filters, microwave antennas. 


304-5938 ANTENNAS AND PROPAGATION. 
3(3-0-6). (Prerequisite: 304-352B or 304-3578). 
Near and far field behaviour of radiators; antennas 
as a boundary value problem; practical antenna 
parameters; wire antennas, antenna arrays, 
aperture methods of antenna analysis; measure- 
ment of input impedance, field patterns, gain and 
noise; point-to-point propagation, fading beyond 
horizon and long distance propagation, ionos- 
pheric, atmospheric and earth’s surface consider- 
ations; tropospheric scatter. 


304-5968 COHERENT WAVE OPTICS. 3(3-0-6). 
(Prerequisite: 304-352B or 304-3578). Introduction 
to wave optics. Diffraction theory and geometrical 
optics including the Kirchoff-Huygens diffraction 
integral, Fermat's principle and Hamiltonian 
Formulations of Ray Optics. Lenses and lens 
waveguides. Optical Fourier transform and spatial 
filtering. Gaussian beams. Holography. Propaga- 
tion characteristics of optical fibres and dieletric 
waveguides. Thin film (or slab) optical wave- 
guides. Discussion of optical communication 
systems. (Alternate years, next given 77/78). 


304-602A OPTIMAL CONTROL THEORY. 4(3-0- 
9). (Prerequisite: 304-404A or 304-502B). Basic 
concepts of static optimization. Variational solu- 
tions for discrete and continuous-time control 
problems.  Pontryagin's maximum principle. 
Dynamic programming. Computational algorithms. 
Singular control problems. The linear regulator 
problem 


304-603B ESTIMATION AND STOCHASTIC 
CONTROL. 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisites: 304-612A, 
304-502B). Properties of estimators linear 
regressing. The innovations process. Innovations 
approach to optimal linear filtering for continuous- 
time and discrete-time processes. Smoothing and 
prediction. Properties of the Kalman filter. Optimal 
stochastic control of linear systems with direct 
state measurements. The certainty equivalence 
principle. Minimum-variance control. Estimation 
and control of discrete linear systems described 
by ARMA models. Stochastic control of nonlinear 
systems 


304-604A PARAMETER IDENTIFICATION AND 
ADAPTIVE CONTROL. 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 
304-603B). Least-squares, maximum likelihood and 
Bayesian estimates. Hypothesis testing. Identifica- 
tion of discrete systems described by ARMA models 
using least-squares, generalized least-squares and 
maximum liklinood. Instrumental variable methods. 
Stochastic approximation. Use of the extended Kal- 
man filter. Bayesian estimation of systems taken 
from a finite population. Estimation of noise covari- 
ances. Adaptive control of discrete systems using 
one-step-ahead control laws, enforced separation 
and open-loop-feedback optimal control (OLFO) 
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laws. Use of specially-designed inputs. (Alte: nate 
years, next given 78/79). 


304-612A RANDOM PROCESSES. 4(3-0-9). (Pre- 
requisite: 304-305B or 189-384B). Markov proc- 
esses, Markov chains, correlation functions and 
spectra, renewal processes, queues, queuing net- 
works. 


304-613B COMPUTER-AIDED NETWORK ANAL- 
YSIS AND DESIGN 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304- 
303A,B or 304-308B). Computer-aided techniques 
for the DC, transient and frequency-domain analysis 
of linear and nonlinear electronic networks; 
methods of sensitivity analysis; elementary con- 
cepts in optimization theory; application of optimiza- 
tion techniques to circuit design. (Alternate years, 
next given 77/78). 


304-6144 NETWORK SYNTHESIS. 4(3-0-9). 
(Prerequisite: 304-303A,B or 304-308B). Proper- 
ties of positive real functions; determination of 
system functions; synthesis of driving-point 
functions; syntheses of lossless two-port and RC 
two-ports; approximation problems; systhesis. of 
active networks. (Alternate years, next given 
78/79). 


304-620B INFORMATION THEORY AND 
CODING. 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304-305B or 
189-384B). Measure of information, limitations of 
measure, characterization of noisy channels, 
channel coding and capacity. Estimates for some 
real channels, source coding revisited (rate 
distortion), error coding techniques — real and 
imaginary, feedback and automatic répeat request 
channels. This course is intended to give the 
student an insight into the concepts and limitations 
of Information Theory along with a survey of 
current practice in  error-correcting coding 
(Alternate years, next given 77/78). 


304-622B ADVANCED COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS. 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 
304-522B). This course will allow the student to 
study the foundations required for modelling 
advanced communication systems. Analysis of 
specific classes of systems such as telephone, 
satellite, troposcatter, microwave for both analog 
and digital data. (Alternate years, next given 


- 717/78). 


304-625B ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE. 4(3-0-9). 
Prerequisite: 304-529A). Definition, models for an 
artificial intelligence, data structures, heuristic 
programming, learning, pattern recognition, man- 
machine interaction, practical applications and 
study of selected research topics. (Alternate 
years, next given 77/78). 


304-628B COMPUTER COMMUNICATIONS NET- 
WORKS. 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisites: 304-324A, 304- 
521A or 304-411A). Classification of networks, 
voices, data, line-switching, message switching, 
packets; characterization of information sources; 
computer interface, terminal interface, network 
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interface, queuing models, queuing networ 
capacity versus delay; network system com 


nents, multiplexers, concentrators; topological 
design problems and algorithms; network control 


and characterization; tree networks, reliability; non- 
tree network designs. (Alternate years, next given 
78/79). 


304-636B REAL-TIME OPERATING SYSTEM 
DESIGN. 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304-531A). This 
course is intended for students interested in real- 
time applications of small computers. The course 
includes a study of three existing real-time operating 
systems as well as a design project. The course 
content includes the following: task scheduling 
mechanisms, !/O organization, bulk storage organi- 
zation, incorporation of service routines. Inter-com- 
puter communication, task co-ordination, multiple 
computer operating systems. (Alternate years, next 
given 78/79). 


304-6378 COMPUTER SYSTEMS ANALYSIS. 
4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304-531A). Computer sys- 
tem specification, hardware-software trade-offs, 
selection of hardware components, problem solu- 
tions using interconnected computers, choice of 
programming languages, structured programming, 
technical organization and management. The 
course includes three case studies and a design 
project. (Alternate years, next given 77/78). 


304-638A ADVANCED COMPUTER DESIGN. 
4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304-531A). This course Is 
intended for graduate students with a good 
knowledge of computer organization, structure 
and architecture and some knowledge of micro- 
programming. Topics in hardware technology 
include functional logic building blocks, arithmetic 
and non-arithmetic processors, memory utilization 
and storage management, sequencing subsys- 
tems, transmission and exchange. Determination 
of expected performance by simulation; computer- 
aided design. Specific examples of solutions to 
computer design problems. Selected topics on 
novel computer organizations such as array, 
cellular and. variable-structure computers. (Alter- 
nate years, next given 78/79). 


304-641A APPLIED ELECTROMAGNETIC 
THEORY. 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304-592A or 
304-593B). Mathematical techniques, analytical 
and numerical, for solving E.M. boundary value 
problems. Maxwell's equations, wave dispersion 
waves in gyrotropic media, Huygen’s principle; 
Green's functions and integral equations, angular 
spectrum of plane waves, cylindrical and spherical 
wave functions, pertubational and variational 
techniques. Waveguide, antenna, scattering and 
diffraction problems. 


304-647A FINITE ELEMENTS IN ELECTRO- 
MAGNETICS. 4(3-0-9). (Prerequisite: 304-5438). 
Finite elements for the Helmholtz equation in the 
plane and in space. Elements for axisymmetric 
problems. lsoparametric and curvilinear elements; 
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elements for nonlinear problems. Integral equa- 
tions and the solution of antenna problems. Finite 
elements in parabolic problems. (Alternate years, 
next given 77/78). 


304-662A ELECTRIC MACHINE DYNAMICS. 4(3- 
0-9). (Prerequisites: 304-261A,B, 304-5028). 
Review of electric machine models. State-space for- 
mulation of nonlinear differential equations. Solu- 
tions through numerical integration, constant speed 
linearization. Models of control elements, loads. 
prime-movers, voltage regulators, transmission net- 
works. State equations of integrated power system 
Modal analysis of multimachine power system. 
Operating point stability. Transient stability analysis. 
Electromechanical resonance. (Alternate years, 
next given 77/78). 


304-663X HVAC POWER TRANSMISSION. 4(3-0- 
9). Design considerations of EHV and UHVpower 
transmission systems: audible noise, radio interfer- 
ence, environmental aspects of transmission lines. 
Coordination of system overvoltages with external 
and internal insulation strengths leading to eco- 
nomic insulation structures based on quantitative 
evaluation of reliability. 


304-665X SUBSTATION APPARATUS. 4(3-0-9). 
Description and analysis of major apparatus used in 
modern power systems: circuit breakers, switches, 
bushings. Electrical connection of substations; prin- 
ciples of equipment selection based on stresses, 
reliability and economic requirements. Substation 
protection. Physical arrangement of substations. 


304-664Y HVDC POWER TRANSMISSION. 4(3- 
0-9). Principles of HVDC power, transmission: 
HVDC transmission circuits, bridge convertor 
operation, thyristor valve developments, control of 
HVDC systems, protection of lines and convertor 
stations, harmonic filtering, modelling techniques 
for performance studies. 


304-666Y POWER SYSTEM OPERATION. 4(3-0- 
9). Power system optimality criteria: economic, envi- 
ronmental, reliability factors. Short and long-term 
load forecasting; simulation of river flows; economic 
operations of hydroelectric thermal and hydrosteam 
systems. Planning of additional equipment by the 
global and marginal approaches. Siting of new 
plants. Planning of interconnections; maintenance 
scheduling 


304-667Y MODERN TECHNIQUES FOR POWER 
SYSTEM ANALYSIS. 4(3-9-9). Mathematical 
descriptions of power systems suitable for com- 
puter analysis, and solutions algorithms. Topics will 
include: matrix algebra, incidence and network 
matrices, sparse matrix techniques, phase and 
component representation, short circuit studies, 
Diakopitcs, load flow studies, transient and dynamic 
stability studies, contingency analysis, state estima- 
tion, system identification. 


304-677A,B EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUES IN 
SOLID STATE. 4(0-6-6). (Prerequisite: 304-332B 
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or 304-337B). Experimental laboratory project in 
solid state involving the following: techniques of lab- 
oratory preparation, fabrication and orientation of 
solid state samples and structures for experimental 
study; use of special laboratory research apparatus; 
measurement of electronic, optical and structural 
properties of samples and structures; evaluation 
and analysis of electronic behaviour and perform- 
ance; interpretation of relevant physical processes 
and phenomena. 


304-678A SPECIAL TOPICS IN SOLIDS I. 4(3-0- 
9). (Prerequisite: 304-332B or 304-337B). Discus- 
sion of topics in semiconductor electronics and 
electronic properties of materials in areas of current 
research to the department. 


304-679B SPECIAL TOPICS SOLIDS Ii. 4(3-0-9). 
(Prerequisite: 304-332B or 304-337B). Dielectric 
properties and molecular structure of solids and liq- 
uids. Dielectric theory and applications. 


304-681A,B COLLOQUIUM IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. (4 credits). Directed reading, 
seminar and discussion course in various subjects 
of current interest in electrical engineering research. 


304-685B HIGH VOLTAGE ENGINEERING. 4(3- 
0-9). (Prerequisite: 304-251A,B or 304-256A). Elec- 
trical discharges in gases; uniform and non-uniform 
fields; corona discharges; the spark mechanism, 
Generation and measurement of high direct, alter- 
nating and impulse voltages. (Alternate years, next 
given 77/78). 


304-688A,B 304-689A,B RECENT ADVANCES IN 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 4(3-0-9). Course 
content suited to the area of specialization of the 
lecturer. 


304-699A,B RESEARCH PROJECT. 


E9 DEPARTMENT OF 
GEOGRAPHY 


Burnside Hall 

805 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, PQ, 

Canada H3A 2A7 


STAFF 


Professors — J.B. BIRD; B.J. GARNIER (Chairman); 
T.L. HILLS; J.T. PARRY 

Associate Professors —- W. ARMSTRONG: M.A. 
CARSON; R.N. DRUMMOND (on Jeave Fall 
1977); P.G. HOLLAND; J. LUNDGREN; B.H. 
MASSAM; T.R. MOORE (on leave 1977-78); S. 
OLSON; E. WADDELL (on leave Fall 1977); R.C. 
ZIMMERMANN 
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Assistant Professors - J.J. DRAKE; G.O. EWING; 
WB. KEMP (on leave 1977-78); J.E. LEWIS; L. 
MULLER-WILLIE 

Honorary Staff -F. MULLER 


ADMISSION 
M.A. and M.Sc. Degrees 


Attention is directed to the Faculty of Graduate Stud- 
ies admission regulations outlined in the General 
Information and Faculty Regulations section headed 
“Admission”. 

Applicants- not satisfying these conditions, but 
with primary undergraduate specialization in a cog- 
nate field, may register for the M.A. or M.Sc. degree 
in Geography in certain circumstances. In general, 
they will be required to register for a qualifying year, 
as will all others who have deficiencies in their prep- 
aration but are otherwise judged to be qualified. 


Ph.D. Degree 


Students who have attained high standing in the 
Master's degree in Geography may be permitted to 
proceed to the Ph.D. in two further years. Rarely, a 
student may be allowed to register for the Ph.D. 
degree without having first taken the Master's 
degree. The normal duration of a program, includ- 
ing field work where required, is three years. Nor- 
mally, the Department will restrict admission to the 
Ph.D. program to students prepared to work in one 
of the fields of human or physical geography in 
which specialized supervision is offered. These, 
which cover a wide range of systematic areas, are 
_ listed in documents available from the Department. 


REQUIREMENTS 
M.A. Degree 


Candidates must: 


1. pass written (and in some cases oral) examina- 
tions in at least five graduate half courses; three 
of which must be selected from Geography 
183-602A to 610B. 

2. attend the Graduate Colloquium, Geography 
183-631D, and such additional courses in 
Geography or cognate subjects as the Chair- 
man and the student's director of research 
think fit. The additional courses may be for 
audit or examination; and 

3. submit a thesis in an appropriate area of geo- 

. graphical inquiry. 


The quality of the thesis will determine the final 
standing of the student. 


M.Sc. Degree 
Candidates must: 


1. pass written (and in some cases oral) examina- 
tions in at least five graduate half courses; two 
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selected from Geography 183-61 1A,B to Geog- 


selected from the entire list of Geography grad- 
uate courses; and one selected either from the 
list of Geography courses, or from the courses 
taught in any other department in the Univer- 
sity. 

attend the Graduate Colloquium, Geography 
183-631D, and such additional courses in 
Geography or cognate subjects as the Chair- 
man and the student's director of research 
think fit; and 

3. submit a thesis in an appropriate area of geo- 

graphical inquiry. 


ine) 


The quality of the thesis will determine the final 
standing of the student. 


Ph.D. Degree 


Candidates must: 


1. remedy any deficiencies in their formal training 
in geography and necessary cognate subjects; 

2. submit themselves for comprehensive exami- 
nations (183-700D, 183-701D, & 183-702D) 
comprising prepared papers and an oral exam- 
ination. Competence in certain fields may be 
tested separately, but as a necessary part of 
these examinations; 

3. submit a thesis based on original research in 
human or physical geography; 

4. attend the Graduate Colloquium. Geography 
183-631D, during one of their resident years, 
and other courses as determined individually; 
and 

5. comply with a language requirement if this is so 
recommended by the student's committee. 

To satisfy these requirements, the candidate may be 

registered in any of the graduate or undergraduate 

courses offered by the Department. 


COURSES AND SEMINARS FOR 
HIGHER DEGREES 


All courses meet once each week. 


183-602A URBAN GEOGRAPHY, PART I. A crit- 
ical review of environmental and spatial preference 
and perception in an urban context, together with an 
introduction to appropriate measurement and scal- 
ing techniques. 

Professor Olson 


183-603B URBAN GEOGRAPHY, PART Il. Alloca- 
tion-location problems in the public and private sec- 
tors; urban model-building; urban politics. 
Professor Massam 


183-604A ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, PART I. A 
geographical study of the phenomenon of entrepre- 
neurship; its logistical, organizational and locational 
characteristics; scale of operation; the different 


raphy 615A,B; one selected from Geography 
183-632A,B to Geography 183-635A,B; one 
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forms of entrepreneurship in the economic geogra- 
phy of different levels of economic development. 
Staff 


183-605B ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, PART II. A 
critical review of research on manufacturing indus- 
try, with particular emphasis on (a) the analysis of 
industrial agglomeration, (b) manufacturing in eco- 
nomically disadvantaged areas, (c) some geo- 
graphical aspects of the multinational corporation, 
and (d) innovation and technology transfer 

Staff 


183-606A GEOGRAPHY AND DEVELOPMENT, 
PART I. A review of the spatial problems of eco- 
nomic development in countries of the developing 
world, together with an examination of processes 
generating spatial inequality. Ecological considera- 
tions in economic development 

Professor Hills and Staff 


183-607B GEOGRAPHY AND DEVELOPMENT, 
PART Il. An examination of development problems 
in rural and urban areas of the Third World, with 
emphasis on agrarian structures and the social 
geography of urbanization. Regional emphasis will 
vary according to the interests of members of the 
seminar. 

Professor Hills and Staff 


183-608A CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY, PART I. A 
review of the aims and realizations of cultural ecol- 
ogy and its reference to research in the Third World, 
as well as a discussion of ethical questions that 
arise. 

Professor Waddell 


183-609B HUMAN GEOGRAPHY: SOCIAL AND 
BEHAVIOURAL PROBLEMS. A survey of the treat- 
ment of society, social institutions and the individual 
as units of analysis within geography. Explanation 
and cognitive description in human geography 
Staff 


183-610B CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY, PART li. 
The seminar will discuss the processes by which 
individuals and communities adapt to their physical, 
social and ideological environments over time, and 
on the methods and techniques for measuring and 
analyzing these processes 

Professor Kemp 


183-611A,B ADVANCED CLIMATOLOGY. An 
advanced study of the principles of physical clima- 
tology and their application to the spatial variations 
and characteristics of energy and water balances in 
rural and urban environments. 

Professors Garnier and Lewis 


183-612A,B ADVANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY. An 
analysis of recent advances in geomorphology 
Professors Bird and Garson 


183-613A,B ADVANCED BIOGEOGRAPHY. An 
examination of the history, methods and objectives 
of biogeogyaphy, with emphasis on plants 
Professors Holland and Zimmermann 
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183-614A,B SOILS AND WEATHERING. An 
examination of the major processes operating in 
soils: weathering reactions, pedogenetic proc- 
esses, and soil nutrient relationships. The course 
will include laboratory work and a small project to 
illustrate the main techniques. 

Professor Moore 


183-615A,B HYDROLOGY AND WATER 
RESOURCES. An analysis of recent developments 
in hydrology, with emphasis on their applications to 
geographical problems. Snowmelt systems and the 
hydrological effects of basin development. 
Professor Drake 


183-622A,B HUMID TROPICAL ENVIRON- 
MENTS. A geographical approach to the study of 
sample rain-forest and savanna landscapes of the 
humid tropics, with special attention to the human 
impact on the balance between forest and savanna. 
Professor Hills 


183-623A SEMINAR ON REGIONAL RESEARCH, 
PART I. Presentation of background, and discus- 
sion of research interests of varied nature, in a 
region of common interest to a group of graduate 
students and staff. Regions will vary according to 
interest; probable selections will include Québec, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Maritimes, the Arc- 
tic and Northlands, the Caribbean and tropical Latin 
America 

Professor Armstrong and Staff 


183-624B SEMINAR ON REGIONAL RESEARCH, 
PART Il. (See course 183-623A for description). 
Professor Armstrong and Staff 


186-631D METHODS OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
RESEARCH. A review of the accepted methods of 
research in geographical problems, in both physical 
and human fields. The approach will be practical, 
and will require thepresentation of formal research 
papers for criticism and discussion. 

Staff 


183-632A,B ADVANCED CARTOGRAPHY. A sys- 
tematic examination of modern geographic-carto- 
graphic techniques for the collection, evaluation, 
presentation and reproduction of spatially distrib- 
uted data. Practical experience in the laboratory, the 
photographic darkroom, field work and visits to car- 
tographic agencies are an integral part of the 
course. 

Professor Drummond 


183-633A,B REMOTE SENSING. (Not available to 
students registered in Geography 183-635A,B). A 
review of aircraft and spacecraft remote sensing 
systems and their applications. 

Professor Parry 


183-634A,B QUANTITATIVE METHODS IN 
GEOGRAPHY. An examination of certain tech- 
niques in geographic research and their limitations. 
Emphasis is directed to the use of correlation and 
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regression analysis, and to multivariate extensions 
of these techniques. 
Professor Carson 


183-635A,B INTERPRETATION METHODS: AIR 
PHOTOS AND IMAGERY. (Not available to stu- 
dents registered in Geography 183-633A,B). Basic 
photogrammetry and interpretation procedures for 
aircraft and spacecraft photography and imagery. 
Professor Parry 


McGILL SUBARCTIC RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 


This laboratory is at Knob Lake (Schefferville), in the 
heart of Labrador-Ungava. Facilities exist for 
research in most aspects of Physical Geography. 
Extensive field programs are arranged. All inquiries 
should be addressed to the Chairman, Geography 
Department. 


E10 DEPARTMENT OF 
GEOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 


Frank Dawson Adams Building 
3450 University Street 
Montreal, PQ, 

Canada H3A 2A7 


STAFF 


Professors — GABRIELLE DONNAY; J.A. ELSON; 
E.W. MOUNTJOY; V.A. SAULL; C.W. STEARN; 
J.S. STEVENSON 

Associate Professors — R. DOIG (Chairman); P.R. 
EAKINS; R.H. GRICE; R. HESSE; W.H. MacLEAN; 
R.F. MARTIN; G.R. WEBBER 

Assistant Professors -D. FRANCIS; A.J. HYNES 

Research Associates — A. BECKER; J.D.H. DON- 
NAY 

With the assistance of — R.N. YONG and J.C 
OSLER (Civil Engineering and Applied Mechan- 
ics); O.G. JENSEN; B.W. MacKENZIE; W.M. TEL- 
FORD and J.E. UDD (Mining Engineering and 
Applied Geophysics); B. d'ANGLEJAN . (Marine 
Sciences); R.L. CARROLL (Redpath Museum) 


Opportunities for advanced study and research in 
Geology, Geochemistry and Geophysics are availa- 
ble to qualified students. Graduate programs lead- 
ing to the M.Sc., M.Sc. (Applied), and Ph.D. 
degrees and to a diploma are offered. 

Financial assistance is available in the form of 
demonstratorships, research assistantships and 
some scholarships. 
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UIREMER 


Candidates are to indicate their field, or fields, of 


interest when making formal applications for admis- 
sion. Specific inquiries concerning the department 
should be addressed to the Supervisor of Graduate 
Students, Department of Geological Sciences, 
McGill University, 3450 University Street, Montreal 
P.Q., H3A 2A7. 

Applications and all supporting documents 
should be received in the department before July 
1st for admission the following September. Appli- 
cants requiring financial assistance should apply as 
early as possible 


Eligibility 


Applicants should have an academic background ; 


equivalent to that of a McGill graduate in the hon- 
ours or the major in geology program. The admis- 
sions committee may modify the requirements in 
keeping with the field of graduate study proposed. 
In some cases a qualifying year may be required. 


M.Sc. Degree 


The M.Sc. degree program includes (a) three 
courses to be chosen with the approval of the 
research director and departmental chairman and 
(b) a thesis to be submitted according to the rules of 
the faculty. 


Ph.D. Degree 


The Ph.D. degree program includes (a) an 
approved program of courses to be selected in con- 
sultation with the student's director of research 
according to the student's particular interest and 
training (b) Comprehensive oral examinations at the 
end of the Ph.D. Il year (c) Research and Ph.D. the- 
sis followed by an oral examination. There are no 
language requirements for the Ph.D. degree. 


Diploma 


a) Applicants for the diploma must fulfill the 
requirements for entry into the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research of McGill 
University and ‘for graduate study in the 
Department of Geological Sciences, as 
stated in the Announcement. 

b) The diploma will be awarded for the suc- 
cessful completion of one academic year 
of graduate studies comprising at least 3 
graduate courses to be chosen with the 
approval of the Department 

c) Students who are awarded the diploma 
with high standing may be allowed to pro- 
ceed to a higher degree and will be given 
appropriate credit towards such a degree. 
Students wishing to keep open the possi- 
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bility of entering either the M.Sc. program 
with thesis or the M.Sc. (Applied) pro- 
gram are advised to follow a program 
which will satisfy the first year require- 
ments for these programs. 


M.Sc. (Applied) Degree 

Two options are offered in the two-year non-thesis 
program for the M.Sc. (Applied) degree: A — Mineral 
Exploration and B — Engineering Geology. 


Option A - Mineral Exploration 


The general aim of this two-year program is to train 

students to be capable of planning and carrying out 

effective exploration for mineral deposits, and of 

evaluating mineral deposits in various stages of 

development and production. Such students must 

be provided with: 

1. a sound theoretical and practical background 
in the use of modern techniques of exploration, 

2. additional information on ‘the economic and 
technical considerations which distinguish ore 
bodies from other mineral deposits, 

3. some insight into the legal and financial 
aspects of mineral exploration. 

Applicants must have fulfilled similar require- 
ments to those for graduation in either (a) the McGill 
B.Sc. Honours or Major program in Geological Sci- 
ences or its equivalent, or (b) the McGill B.Eng. pro- 
gram in Mining, or its equivalent. They must have 
taken the following courses or their equivalents: 
GEOLOGY 186-344A ORE MINERALS. 

GEOLOGY 186-441D MINERAL DEPOSITS. 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 308-200A. 

If the total number of deficiencies is too great the 
student may have to take a “Qualifying year” 

To provide a sound background to the problems 
of Mineral Exploration and allow a degree of spe- 
cialization the curriculum consists of: 

a) 8% ‘‘core”’ or essential courses. 
b) 3 % optional courses approved by the 
director of the program 

Students are required to work in the mineral 
exploration industry during the summer session 
between their two years of residence. 

Applicants who have been working in industry for 
one or more years after graduation should provide 
one reference from industry and one from a former 
professor. Applicants coming directly from an 
undergraduate program must provide the normal 
(2) references from former professors. 


Honours Geological Sciences 
Graduate - First Year 


GEOLOGY 186-604D PETROLOGY OF MINERAL 
DEPOSITS 

GEOLOGY 186-606D APPLIED GEOCHEMISTRY 

GEOLOGY 186-612A APPLIED STRUCTURAL 
GEOLOGY 

GEOLOGY 186-613B REGIONAL STRUCTURAL 
ANALYSIS 

MINING 306-423A MINING INDUSTRY ECONOM- 
ICS | 


GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


MINING 306-3268 MATHEMATICAL APPLICA- 
TIONS IN THE MINING INDUSTRY 
MINING 300-3 10A ENGINEERING ECONOMY 


Mining Engineering Graduates - 
First-Year 


Mining Engineering graduates will be accepted but 
in the above program will substitute courses 
required for the Honours Geology degree for the 
engineering subjects they have already had. 


Common Second Year 


GEOLOGY 186-535D PHOTOGEOLOGY 

GEOLOGY 186-605D MINERAL EXPLORATION and 
MINING GEOLOGY 

GEOLOGY 186-713D ADVANCED ECO- 
NOMIC GEOLOGY 

MINING 306-431A and -433B ADVANCED EXPLO- 
RATION GEOPHYSICS | and II 


Recommended Options 


GEOLOGY 186-430B GEOLOGY OF ENERGY 
SOURCES 

GEOLOGY 186-541B PRECAMBRIAN GEOLOGY 

GEOLOGY 186-603A ENGINEERING GEOLOGY 

GEOLOGY 186-609B GROUNDWATER GEOLOGY 

GEOLOGY 186-710A GEOTECTONICS 

GEOLOGY 186-716D ECONOMIC GEOLOGY LAB- 
ORATORY 

GEOLOGY 186-720D ASSIGNED READINGS AND 
SEMINAR 

MINING 306-216B MINING ENGINEERING TECH- 
NIQUES 

MINING 306-423A MINERAL INDUSTRY ECONOM- 
ICS | 

MINING 306-424B MINERAL INDUSTRY ECONOM- 
ICS Il 

MINING 306-34 1A MINERAL SEPARATION 

MINING 306-420A MINING FEASIBILITY STUDIES | 

MINING 306-436B ADVANCED EXPLORATION 
GEOPHYSICS IV 

MINING 306-625D MINERAL INDUSTRY ECONOM- 
ICS 

Candidates obtaining this degree with distinction 

may be accepted as candidates for the Ph.D. 

degree 
Candidates wishing to apply for Professional 

Engineer (P.Eng.) status must take 3 or more speci- 

fied one-term courses in engineering. Some of 

these may be taken as electives 


Option B - Engineering Geology 


The purpose of the two-year non-thesis graduate 
program in engineering geology is to enable geolo- 
gists and engineers to develop an ability to apply 
knowledge of geological factors to the design, con- 
struction and maintenance of engineering struc- 
tures. : 

During the first year of the two-year course, 
geology graduates and engineering graduates will 
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follow different programs to broaden their basic 
knowledge and to bring both groups to a 
comparable level. Programs of a minimum of five 
full courses will be selected by the department 
according to the candidate’s background and 
interest from the courses listed below. Appropriate 
substitutions may be approved . In the second 
year, the program will consist of four prescribed 
courses, as set forth in the following list of 
courses. 


Honours Geological Sciences 
Graduates - First Year 


GEOLOGY 186-603A ENGINEERING GEOLOGY 

GEOLOGY 186-609B GROUND WATER GEOLOGY 

GEOLOGY 186-535D PHOTOGEOLOGY 

GEOLOGY 186-706D ADVANCED SEDIMENTOL- 
OGY 

GEOLOGY 186-707D GEOMORPHOLOGY 

GEOLOGY 186-714D GLACIAL AND PLEISTO- 
CENE GEOLOGY 

GEOLOGY 186-715A INSTRUMENTAL ANALYSIS 

GEOLOGY 186-721D RECENT SEDIMENTS AND 
MARINE GEOLOGY 

MATHEMATICS 189-314A and 189-315B 
ADVANCED CALCULUS AND DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS 

ENGINEERING 303-312B SOIL MECHANICS 

ENGINEERING 303-208B DETERMINISTIC SYS- 
TEMS 

ENGINEERING 303-653A STREAM POLLUTION 
AND CONTROL 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 308-200A or B INTRODUC- 
TION TO DIGITAL COMPUTERS 

MINING 306-230B GEOPHYSICAL EXPLORATION 

MINING 306-321B BEHAVIOUR OF ROCK STRUC- 
TURES 

MINING 306-422A APPLIED EXPLOSIVES 


ENGINEERING GRADUATES - FIRST YEAR 


Basic geology courses as necessary 

GEOLOGY 186-603A ENGINEERING GEOLOGY 

GEOLOGY 186-609B GROUND WATER GEOLOGY 

ENGINEERING 303-312B SOIL MECHANICS 

ENGINEERING 303-656A SYSTEMS ANALYSIS IN 
ENGINEERING 

ENGINEERING 303-680A FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SOIL BEHAVIOUR 

ENGINEERING 303-681B ENGINEERING ASPECTS 
OF SOIL BEHAVIOUR 

ENGINEERING 303-682A APPLIED SOIL MECHAN- 
ICS 

ENGINEERING 303-683B ADVANCED FOUNDA- 
TION DESIGN 

ENGINEERING 303-684A GROUND WATER AND 
SEEPAGE 

ENGINEERING 303-685B DRAINAGE ENGINEER- 
ING 

ENGINEERING 303-688A SOIL DYNAMICS 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 308-200A or B INTRODUC- 
TION TO DIGITAL COMPUTING 
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MINING 306-620A ROCK MECHANICS | 

MINING 306-621 ROCK MECHANICS II 

MINING 306-623D GROUND CONT AND : 
FRAGMENTATION 

MINING 306-331A ADVANCED EXPLORATION 
GEOPHYSICS | 

MINING 306-433B ADVANCED EXPLORATION 
GEOPHYSICS II 


SUMMER VACATION PROJECT 


All candidates will work for at least two months on 
an approved engineering geology project. A report 
of this work will be required as part of the Geology 
186-722D course in the second year program. 


Common Second Year 


GEOLOGY 186-722D ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
GEOLOGY 

ENGINEERING 303-4 17A FOUNDATIONS 
GEOLOGY 186-720D ASSIGNED READINGS AND 
SEMINAR or THREE SEMESTERS OF SOIL AND 
ROCK MECHANICS or OTHER APPROVED 
COURSES 


GRADUATE COURSES 


186-501B CRYSTAL CHEMISTRY. 2 hours lec- 
tures, 1 hour seminar; Prerequisite: Permission of 
the instructor). Discussion of crystal structures of 
important mineral groups, especially oxides, sul- 
phides and silicates. Solid solution. Relation of 
structure to morphology and to chemical and phys- 
ical properties of crystalline matter 

Professor Donnay 


186-502B CRYSTAL-STRUCTURE ANALYSIS. (2 
lectures). Elements of crystallography and diffrac- 
tion physics basic to structure determination. 
Choice of crystal; principles underlying photo- 
graphic and counter methods of collecting intensity 
data. Data reduction. F2synthesis. The phase prob- 
lem. Trial and error methods, heavy-atom tech- 
niques, direct methods. Electron density calculation. 
Refinement of structure. 

Professor Donnay 


186-503D CRYSTAL-STRUCTURE DETERMINA- 
TION. (6 hours laboratory; Prerequisite 186-211A, 
or 502B). Techniques of structure determination 
applied to a research problem. 

Professor Donnay 


186-504B CRYSTAL SYMMETRY. (2 lectures). 
Derivation of the 32 crystallographic point groups 
(the geometric crystal classes), 14 translation 
groups (the Bravais lattices), 73 arithmetic crystal 
classes (isomorphic with symmorphic space 
groups) and 230 space groups. Atomic site 
symmetry vs crystal-structure symmetry. Effect of 
solid solutions on crystal symmetry. Symmetry 
information to be gained from X-ray diffraction; 
powder diagrams vs_ single-crystal patterns. 


Generalized symmetry applied to twinning and 
magnetic structures. 
Professor Donnay 


186-534D ADVANCED INVERTEBRATE 
PALEONTOLOGY. (2 hours lectures, 1 hour semi- 
nar). Bias of fossil record; relationship of the phyla; 
taxonomy, classification, paleoecology, functional 
morphology and evolution of fossil invertebrates. 
Professor Stearn 


186-535D PHOTOGEOLOGY. (2 lectures, 2 hours 
laboratory). The interpretation of rock lithology and 
structure and surface deposits from air photo- 
graphs, elementary photogrammetry 

Professor Elson 


186-540A PHANEROZOIC GEOLOGY OF 
NORTH AMERICA. Systematic consideration of the 
geology of the Cordilleran, Appalachian, and Arctic 
provinces of North America with emphasis on struc- 
ture, stratigraphy, crustal evolution and resources 
Professor Mountjoy and Staff 


186-541B PRECAMBRIAN GEOLOGY. (3 lec- 
tures). A systematic outline of the geology of.the 
Canadian Shield, with additional emphasis on its 
tectonic evolution and the distribution of ore depos- 
its 

Professors Doig, Hynes, MacLean, Mountjoy 


186-602D GEOLOGICAL COLLOQUIUM. (2 hours 
lectures or seminar and assignments). {ntroduction 
to graduate work in the geological sciences. The 
general course divisions are philosophy and history 
of the geological sciences, contemporary geologi- 
cal research, and socio-political relations of the 
earth sciences 

Professor Saull 


186-603A ENGINEERING GEOLOGY. (2 hours , 
lecture, 2 hours laboratory). Introduction to the 
application of geology in Civil Engineering 
Professor Grice 


186-604D PETROLOGY OF MINERAL DEPOS- 
ITS. (2 hours lectures or seminar, 3 hours labora- 
tory). Petrographic study of fresh and altered rocks 
associated with ore-deposits and discussion of 
processes involved in their formation 


186-605D MINERAL EXPLORATION AND MIN- 
ING GEOLOGY. (2 hours lectures, 2 hours labora- 
tory and assigned problems). Methods of searching 
for mineral deposits; modern exploration programs; 
development of mineral deposits; evaluation of min- 
eral deposits 

Professor Eakins 


186-606D APPLIED GEOCHEMISTRY. (2 hours 
seminar and three hours laboratory). Principles gov- 
erning the distribution of elements, particularly in the 
secondary stage of the geochemical cycle; the use 
of geochemistry in mineral exploration. Individual 
projects in applied geochemistry. 

Professor Webber 


GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


186-609B GROUND WATER GEOLOGY. (2 hours 
lectures or seminar; 2 hours laboratory). Introduc- 
tion to the geological aspects of ground water occu- 
rence and chemistry and to elementary ground 
water flow and well problems. 

Professor Grice 


186-610D PROBLEMS IN GEOLOGICAL SCI- 
ENCES. (2 hours lectures). Recent advances in the 
fields of geological time and the stratigraphic 
record, materials and processes of the crust, global 
tectonics and planetary geology, environmental 
geology and resources. 

Professor Francis and Staff 


186-612A APPLIED STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY. 
(2 hours lectures or seminar and 3 hours lab. or 
problems) 

Professor Eakins 


186-613B REGIONAL STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 
(2 hours lectures, 2 hours laboratory). Interpretation 
of structural measurements in complexly deformed 
rocks. Regional geometric, kinematic and tectonic 
analysis 

Professor Hynes 


186-700D PRELIMINARY DOCTORAL EXAMI- 
NATION. 


186-703D ADVANCED MINERALOGY. (4 hours 
lectures or seminar and laboratory). Discussion of 
the chemical and optical variations, and current 
classifications within the more important mineral 
groups. The laboratory gives practice in the precise 
microscopic identification of individual members of 
these groups using oil immersion and universal 
stage techniques. 

Professor Francis 


186-704D GEOCHEMISTRY. (2 hours lectures or 
seminar and assignments). Current problems in 
geochemistry and cosmochemistry 

Professors Francis, Saull and Webber 


186-705D PETROLOGY. (2 hours lectures or semi- 
nar). Selected topics on recent theoretical and 
experimental work in igneous and metamorphic 
petrology 

Professors Francis and Martin 


186-706D ADVANCED SEDIMENTOLOGY. (2 
hours lectures or seminar and 3 hours laboratory). 
Classical and recent papers on sedimentary rocks, 
processes and environments of transport, deposi- 
tion and lithification, sedimentary mineral deposits. 
Basin evolution. Methods of study of sedimentary 
rocks and statistics. 

Professors Hesse and Mountjoy 


186-707D GEOMORPHOLOGY. (2 hours lectures 
or seminar, and problems). Geological interpreta- 
tion of topography, surficial processes and depos- 
its. 

Professor Elson 
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186-708D ADVANCED STRATIGRAPHY. (2 hours 
lectures or seminar, laboratory work). Problems of 
the stratigraphy of North America. The geological 
evolution of the continent as it is recorded in the 
Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Cenozoic sedimentary 
rocks. 

Professor Stearn 


186-709D GEOLOGY OF PETROLEUM. (2 hours 
lectures or seminar). Theories of hydrocarbon and 
petroleum origin; migration of petroleum; character 
of the reservoir and condition of fluids and gases in 
it. Structural traps, stratigraphic traps. A brief survey 
of the petroleum resources of the world. Classical 
and recent papers on petroleum geology are dis- 
cussed. 

Professor Mountjoy 


186-710A GEOTECTONICS (2 hours lectures or 
seminars). The plate tectonic theory. Plate tectonics 
and orogenesis. Plate. tectonics in the geologic past. 
Problems of tectonic evolution in Precambrian time. 
Professor Hynes. 


186-711D MINERALOGY OF CRYSTALLINE 
ROCKS. (2 hours lectures or seminar). A survey of 
the mineralogy of igneous and metamorphic rocks. 
Professor Martin 


186-712D X-RAY CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. (6 hours 
laboratory; Prerequisite: Geology 186-211A). Tech- 
niques of x-ray diffraction applied to a crystallo- 
graphic research problem. 

Professor Donnay 


186-713D ADVANCED ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 
(4 hours lectures or seminar and assigned prob- 
lems). Ore genesis; physical-chemical aspects of 
mineral deposits; classic examples and world distri- 
bution of mineral resources. 

Professor MacLean 


186-714D GLACIAL AND PLEISTOCENE 
GEOLOGY. (2 hours lectures or seminar). Glacial 
geology and the effects of glacial climates in 
peripheral areas; stratigraphy and chronology. of 
the Quaternary Era. 

Professor Elson 


186-715A INSTRUMENTAL ANALYSIS. (1 hour 
lecture, 3 hours laboratory) Application of 
instrumental methods of analysis to materials of 
geological interest. Electron microprobe, optical 
spectography, x-ray spectrometry, x-ray diffrac- 
tion, atomic absorption. 

Professor Webber and Staff 


186-716D ECONOMIC GEOLOGY LABORA- 
TORY. (3 hours laboratory per week). Study of 
suites of ores and rocks from important mining dis- 
tricts. Specific projects may be undertaken. 
Professor MacLean 


186-717D ADVANCED EARTH PHYSICS. (3 
hours lectures or seminar and assignments). Dis- 
cussion of selected topics in earth physics. 
Professors Saull and Telford 
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186-718A STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 
DEFORMED ROCKS (2 hours lectures or sem 


nars). Modern topics in structural geology: fold — 


mechanisms, measurement of strain, petrofabric 
analysis, development of cleavage, mechanisms of 
flow. 

Professor Hynes 


186-719D ISOTOPE GEOLOGY. (2 hours lectures 
or seminar). The nature of isotopes; mass spectro- 
metry; geochronology; significance of certain iso- 
tope ratios in minerals and rocks. 

Professor Doig 


186-720D ASSIGNED READINGS AND SEMI- 
NAR. Field of study and director to be specified. 


186-721D RECENT SEDIMENTS AND MARINE 
GEOLOGY. (Also Marine Sciences 395-721D). (2 
hours seminar, lectures and assignments). 
Emphasizes recent research concerning §sedi- 
ments, sedimentary processes, and structure of 
continental margins, ocean basins and mid-ocean 
ridges. Sediment diagenesis. Chemistry of sea- 
water and sediments. Evolution of ocean basins; 
sea-floor spreading and plate tectonics. 
Professors d’Anglejan, Hesse and Mountjoy 


186-722D ADVANCED ENGINEERING GEOL- 
OGY. (2 hours seminar, 2 hours laboratory or 
assignments). Application of knowledge of geologi- 
cal materials and processes in the investigation, 
design, construction and maintenance of founda- 
tions and other engineering projects. 

Professor Grice 


E11 MARINE SCIENCES 


CENTRE 


Strathcona Hall 

772 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 1G1 


STAFF 


Professors — M.J. DUNBAR (Biology); (Chairman); 
E.R. POUNDER (Physics) (Vice-Chairman); M.P. 
LANGLEBEN (Physics); J.B. LEWIS (Director, 
Redpath Museum); G. LAROCHE 

Associate Professors — B.F. d'ANGLEJAN; C.M. 
LALLI; R.G. INGRAM 

Assistant Professors — D.C. MACLELLAN; F. 
SANDER (Director, Bellairs Research Institute) 

Associate Members — M.E. GOLDSTEIN (Biology) 
R. HESSE (Geology); ROGER KNOWLES (Micro- 
biology); R.A. MACLEOD (Microbiology); E. W. 
MOUNTJOY (Geology); SVENN ORVIG (Meteo- 
rology); H.M. REISWIG (Redpath Museum); S.B. 
SAVAGE (Civil Eng.) 


Graduate students will take such courses, including 
courses in other departments, as are considered 
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necessary for their training and for the development 


of the particular fields of specialization. All students 
are expected to take course 177-442D (for this 
course, see Section B), 395-660D and 198-309A. 
Primary emphasis for both the M.Sc. and Ph.D. 
degrees is placed upon research and thesis presen- 
tation. The comprehensive examination for the 
Ph.D. candidates usually takes place at the end of 
the second year of study. It covers the whole field of 
marine science but allows for the specialized inter- 
ests and training of each student, in Botany, Zool- 
ogy, Microbiology, Physics or Geology. 

Students are accepted on the basis of a 3.0 
Cumulative Grade Point Average in an appropriate 
subject, or high standing in general science; a quali- 
fying year in addition to the minimum degree 
requirement may be necessary, at the discretion of 
the Chairman or Vice-Chairman 

The Marine Sciences Centre is inter-departmental 
in scope, emphasizing the essential inter-discipli- 
nary nature of the science of Oceanography. Excel- 
lent laboratory and library facilities are available for 
research, and opportunities for field work exist in 
the Arctic, the estuary of the St. Lawrence river, the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Canadian Eastern Sea- 
board, and at the Bellairs Research Institute at Bar- 
bados. The special research interests of the Centre 
include the physics of sea ice, the energy exchange 
between the atmosphere and hydrosphere, marine 
climatology, the dynamics of estuaries, marine 
bacteria, growth and life cycles of marine organ- 
isms, marine productivity, marine biogeography and 
sedimentation. 

Courses in the Physical Sciences are listed here; 


_ the whole list of courses offered (biological as well 


as physical) can be found in Section ‘‘B” of the 
Announcement. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


Advanced Undergraduate 
Courses 


198-309A DESCRIPTIVE OCEANOGRAPHY. (3 
hours). Major physical and chemical properties of 
sea water; methods of measurements, space and 
time distribution. The geostrophic approximation 
and the dynamic method. General features of the 
oceanic circulation. 

Professor d’Anglejan 


198-319B INTRODUCTION TO DYNAMICAL 
OCEANOGRAPHY. (3 hours). Equations of motion. 
Geostrophy. Boundary layers. Horizontal wind- 
driven circulation. Waves and tides 

Professor Ingram 


Graduate Courses 


395-660D SEMINAR IN GENERAL OCEANOG- 
RAPHY. (2 hours). An advanced seminar course on 
research in salt water environments, with emphasis 


MATHEMATICS 


on contemporary work. Discussion of the original lit- 
erature, recent advances and basic theory. 
Staff 


395-692A ESTUARIES. (3 hours). Classification of 
estuaries; mixing processes in stratified fluids; salt 
balance; dynamic balance; flushing; circulation the- 
ories; application to the distribution of other water 
properties, such as nutrients, suspended matter and 
pollutants; measurement techniques. 

Professor Ingram 


395-696A SEMINAR COURSE IN PHYSICAL 
OCEANOGRAPHY. (2 hours). Theoretical aspects 
of oceanic, estuarine and near-shore dynamics. 
Professor ingram 


395-698B TOPICS IN OCEANOGRAPHY. (3 


hours). Interdisciplinary studies of selected topics, 
including: waves and tides, estuaries, short and 
long term cycles, factors controlling the vertical dis- 
tribution of organisms, particulate matter and sedi- 
mentation, 

Staff 


E12 DEPARTMENT OF 
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NOTE: A brochure ‘Information for Graduate Stu- 
dents in Mathematics’’ supplements the information 
contained in this Announcement and should be 
obtained from the Department. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Master’s Degrees 


The Department of Mathematics offers three 
distinct programs of study leading to the Master's 
degree. The requirements, in general, consist of a 
minimum of three courses and a thesis, although 
in certain cases four courses may be required. 
The requisite courses for the general program are 
189-571D, 189-572D and 189-583A. In some 
instances 189-372D may be substituted for 189- 
572D. This program is recommended for students 
who intend to continue for the Ph.D. degree and 
are working in pure mathematics. Students who 
are working in applied mathematics, or probability 
and mathematical statistics, will generally be 
advised to enrol in courses other than 189-571D 
and 189-583A; all students in probability and 
statistics need to have 189-556D (or equivalent). 
There are two applied programs designed for 
students intending to pursue a career in industry 
and business after obtaining the Master's degree 
In the Applied Mathematics program, students are 
required to pass three (in some instances four) full 
courses in mathematics. The requirements in the 
Applied Statistics program are normally four full 
courses, at least three of which (including 189- 
556D) must be taken in the Department of 
Mathematics. Courses are chosen after consulta- 
tion with members of staff. All three programs 
require participation in assigned seminars and 
submission of a thesis. The thesis need not be an 
original contribution to knowledge, but may be of 
an expository nature. 


Ph.D. Degree 


To complete a Ph.D. program the student must: (a) 
pass six approved courses beyond the Bachelor's 
level; (b) pass a Comprehensive Examination con- 
sisting of a written Part A, which is concerned with 
his/her general mathematical background, and an 
oral Part B concerned with his/her specialities; (c) 
demonstrate facility in reading mathematical articles 
in English and French as well as one further lan- 
guage (e.g. German or Russian); (d) submit a thesis 
judged to be an original contribution to knowledge. 


Courses 


This Announcement is prepared early in the 
calendar year and will be modified by the time the 
academic year begins. An updated supplement is 
available at the Department Office and should be 
consulted. These changes will be important to a 
sensible choice of program. 
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NOTE: WITH THE CONSENT OF THE INSTRUC 
TOR, PREREQUISITES AND COREQUISITES FOR 
COURSES MAY BE WAIVED IN JNDIVIDUAL — 
CASES. 


189-461D COMBINATORIAL MATHEMATICS. (6 
credits; Prerequisites: 189-242A or equivalent and 
189-246A,B or equivalent. This course Is given in 
alternate years). After a study of fundamentals (par- 
titions and compositions, principle of inclusion and 
exclusion, etc.) students will be introduced to com- 
binatorial aspects of several fields (graph theory, 
designs, set theory, group theory, geometry, num- 
ber theory, etc.) from classical up to and including 
current research 


189-4894 MATHEMATICAL LOGIC. (3 credits). 
Propositional calculus and first order predicate cal- 
culus; completeness, compactness and normal 
form theorems; theorems of Harbrand, Craig, Beth 
and Gentzen. 


189-490B MATHEMATICAL LOGIC. (3 credits). In 
alternate years either (1) an introduction to recur- 
sion theory, undecidability theorems of Godel and 
Church, recusively enumerable sets, degrees; or (2) 
an introduction to model theory, ultraproducts, satu- 
rated models, elimination of quantities, decidability. 


189-551A COMPLEX ANALYSIS I. (3 credits). 
Maximum modulus theorem. Rouche's theorem, 
Weierstrass and Vitali’s theorem on convergence of 
holomorphic functions. Normal families. Conformal 
mapping, harmonic functions. Entire and mero- 
morphic functions. 


189-552B COMPLEX ANALYSIS Il. (3 credits). 
Selected topics from the theory of a complex 
variable. 


189-555A FLUID DYNAMICS. (3 credits) 
Kinematics. Dynamics of general fluids. Inviscia 
fluids, Navier-Stokes equations. Exact solutions of 
Navier-Stokes equations. 


189-556D MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS. (6 
credits; Prerequisite: 189-357B or equivalent). 
Probability and distribution theory including 
discussion of some basic distributions in p-space. 
Regression and correlation theory. Laws of large 
numbers and central limit theorem. Sampling 
theory (including largesample theory). Likelihood 
functions and information matrices. Hypothesis 
testing, estimation theory and decision theory. 
Distribution free procedures. 


189-571D HIGHER ALGEBRA. (6 credits, 
Prerequisite: 189-3710 or equivalent). The 
rudiments of category theory, including adjoint 
functors; noetherian, artinian and semi-simple 
rings, represenations of finite groups; a continua- 
tion of cummutative algebra, prime ideals, - 
localization and completion; some algebraic 
number theory and a deeper study of field 
extensions. 


189-572D REAL AND COMPLEX ANALYSIS. (8 
credits; Prerequisites: 189-250A,B; -251A,B, 
372D). The theory of measure and integration, 
basic Hilbert and Banach space theory, complex 
analysis from a modern viewpoint 


189-574A ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 189-374D). Review 
of existence and uniqueness theorems, linear sys- 
tems, phase space and phase flows, stability theory 
Additional topics selected from: periodic systems, 
Floquet theory, Poincare-Bendixon theorem, pertur- 
bation methods, bifurcation theory, strange attrac- 
tors, boundary-value systems, applications 


189-575B PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 189-374D). A con- 
tinuation of topics introduced in 189-374D 


189-578A NUMERICAL ANALYSIS. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: 189-372D. This course is given in 
alternate years.) Basic error analysis; numerical 
solutions of non-linear equations by fixed point 
methods, interpolation, numerical integration and 
numerical solutions of ordinary differential equa- 
tions. 


189-579B NUMERICAL ANALYSIS. (3 credits; 
Prerequisites: 189-250A,B -251A,B. This course is 
given in alternate years). Basic linear algebra, spec- 
tral radius, vector and matrix norms. Numerical lin- 
ear algebra, solution of linear systems by direct and 
iterative methods, least squares solutions, computa 
tion of eigenvalues and eigenvectors, ill-conditioned 
systems. Solution of non-linear systems of equa- 
tions, Banach’s fixed point theorem. Polynomial 
approximation, least-squares and uniform approxi- 
mation. Boundary-value problems for different 
equations. 


189-581D DIFFERENTIAL GEOMETRY. (6 cred- 
its; Prerequisite: 189-380D). The geometry of differ- 
ential manifolds 


189-583A TOPOLOGICAL SPACES. (3 credits) 
Bases, connectedness, convergence, product and 
quotient spaces, metrization, compactness, function 
spaces. 


189-585 INTEGRAL EQUATIONS AND TRANS- 
FORMS. (3 credits). Introduction to the theory of 
Hilbert spaces. Fredholm and Volterra integral 
equations; exact and approximate solutions. 
Equations with Hermitian kernels. Hilbert-Schmidt 
theorem and consequences. Representation 
formulas for the solutions of initial and boundary 
value problems. Green's functions. Integral 
Transforms. Applications 


189-586B ADVANCED BOUNDARY AND 
INITIAL VALUE PROBLEMS. (3 credits; Prere 
quisites: 189-316B, 374D, or equivalent). Partial 
differential equations of applied mathematics. 
Dirichlet and Newmann problems; complex 
variable methods. Homogeneous and non-homo- 
geneous problems; Green's functions, integral 


MATHEMATICS 


transform methods, variational techniques. Pertu- 
bation theory. Applications. 


189-587D ADVANCED PROBABILITY THEORY. 
(6 credits; Prerequisite: 189-356A or equivalent). 
Distribution functions on R'. Basic measure and 
integration theory, with special reference to 
probability measures on (R’. 8B’) and_ their 
correspondence with distribution functions. 
Random variables. Expectation, including basic 
inequalities. Independence. Conditional probability. 
Convergence concepts, laws of large numbers. 
Characteristic functions. Central limit theorem and 
its ramifications. Random walks 


189-588D ALGEBRAIC TOPOLOGY. (6 credits). 
Introduction to homology and homotopy. 


189-602A,B ANALYTIC NUMBER THEORY I. 
Arithmetical functions, elementary theory of the dis- 
tribution of primes. Proof of the prime number theo- 
rem, Dirichlet's theorem on number of primes in 
arithmetic progression. Asymptotic and convergent 
formulas for the partitions of n. (A student will nor- 
mally enrol in both 189-602 and 189-702. The 
course description is common). 


189-603A,B LIE GROUPS AND LIE ALGEBRAS I. 
Representation of linear groups and their Lie alge- 
bras. Commutative, nilpotent and solvable ideals of 
Lie algebras. Classification of classical simple Lie 
groups by means of Cartan’s sub-algebras. Weights 
of irreducible representation and structure of semi- 
simple Lie algebras. (A student will normally enrol in 
both 189-603 and 189-703. The course description 
is common) 


189-611A,B ALGEBRAIC NUMBERS I. Integral 
closure. Dedekind domains. Valuations, comple- 
tions and local fields. Ramification and the different. 
The discriminant. The groups of units and ideal 
classes. Adeles and ideles. (A student will normally 
enrol in both 189-611 and 189-711. The course 
description is common). 


189-612A,B ALGEBRAIC CURVES I. A concrete 
introduction to algebraic geometry. Topics may vary 
from year to year and will include: plane algebraic 
curves, function fields in one variable, linear series 
and the theory of Riemann-Roch, elliptic curves. (A 
student will normally enrol in both 189-612 and 189- 
712: The course description is common). 


189-614A THEORY OF RINGS I. Rings and 
modules. Prime and maximal ideals. Radicals. 
Semi-simple Artinian rings, semiperfect rings, semi- 
prime Noetheian rings. Projective, injective and flat 
modules. Morita theory. Rings of quotients, localiza- 
tion and completion. Grouprings. (A student will nor- 
mally enrol in both 189-614 and 189-714. The 
course description is common). 


189-615A,B COMMUTATIVE ALGEBRA I. Locali- 
zation and completion. Primary decomposition. 
Dimension theory. Homological theory of Noethe- 
rian rings. Regular sequences Kahler differentials. 
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Unramified, smooth and étale extensions. The spec- 
trum of a commutative ring and other applications to 
algebraic geometry. (Normally, a student will enrol 
in both 189-615 and 189-715. The course descrip- 
tion is common). 


189-616B HOMOLOGICAL ALGEBRA I. Modules. 
Diagrams. Free, injective, projective and _ flat 
modules. Tensor product and Hom. Derived func- 
tors. Dimension theory. Local rings. Cohomology of 
gfoups. (A student will normally enrol in both 189- 
616 and 189-716. The course description is com- 
mon). 


189-617A,B CATEGORIES I. Categories, functors, 
natural transformations. Adjoint functors and limits. 
Embeddings and completions. Algebraic categories 
and standard constructions. Abelian and homologi- 
cal categories. Categories and the foundations of 
mathematics. (A student will normally enrol in both 
189-617 and 189-717. The course description is 
common). 


189-618A,B ADVANCED GROUP THEORY I. The 
structure of groups. Special classes of groups. Rep- 
resentation theory. Additional topics to suit the 
class. (A student will normally enrol in both 189-618 
and 189-718. The course description is common). 


189-619A,B APPLIED CATEGORY THEORY |. 
Review of adjoint functors, triples and_ their 
algebras. Localization with applications to 
modules, topological spaces and sheaves. Duality 
theory with applications to Morita theory and the 
duality theorems of Pontrjagin, Stone, Gelfand and 
Kaplansky. Categories and deductive systems. 
Introduction to toposes. Applications to computer 
science and linguistics. (A student normally will 
enrol in both 189-619 and 189-719. The course 
description is common). 


189-631A,B COMPLEX FUNCTION THEORY I. 
(Prerequisite 189-572D or equivalent). Advanced 
topics in one complex variable, and some topics in 
several complex variables. 


189-633A HARMONIC ANALYSIS I. (Prerequisites 
189-372D or preferably 189-572D). Classical har- 
monic analysis on the circle (Fourier series) and on 
the line (Fourier integrals). A brief introduction to 
harmonic analysis on locally compact groups. 


189-635A FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS I. (Prerequi- 
site 189-572D). Banach spaces. Hilbert spaces and 
linear operators on these. Spectral theory. Banach 
algebras. A brief introduction to locally, convex 
spaces. (A student will normally enrol in both 189- 
635 and 189-735. The course description is com- 
mon). 


189-637A,B PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS 1. A modern introduction to the theory of 
linear differential equations, using the theory of 
distribution and Fourier transforms. 
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* 489-639A,B INTRODUCTION TO POTE! +, 
THEORY. Classical potential theory. Dirichiet prob-— 
lem. Harmonic and superharmonic functions. Intro- — 


duction to modern axiomatic potential theory. 


180-651A ASYMPTOTIC EXPANSION AND PER- 
TURBATION METHODS. Asymptotic series. Sum- 
mation. Asymptotic estimation of integrals. Regular 
and singular perturbation problems and asymptotic 
solution of differential equations. 


189-653A,BADVANCED TOPICS IN FLUID 
DYNAMICS I. Topics selected from linear and non- 
linear stability theory and waves, rotating flows, 
geophysical fluid dynamics, linearization and pertur- 
bation methods applied to the nonlinear partial dif- 
ferential equations of fluid mechanics. 


189-654A,B ADVANCED TOPICS IN FLUID 
DYNAMICS Il. Topics selected from linear and non- 
linear stability theory and waves, rotating flows, 
geophysical fluid dynamics, linearization and pertur- 
bation methods applied to the nonlinear partial dif- 
ferential equations of fluid mechanics. 


189-655A,B TOPICS IN DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS I. Specialized topics in ordinary and partial 
differential equations such as stability, bifurcation, 
qualitative theory of non-linear systems, boundary 
value problems, advanced solution techniques. 


189-656A,B TOPICS IN DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS Il. Specialized topics in ordinary and partial 
differential equations such as stability, bifurcation, 
qualitative theory of nonlinear systems, boundary 
value problems, advanced solution techniques. 


189-657A,B ADVANCED NUMERICAL ANALY- 
SIS |. Specialized topics in numerical analysis such 
as the solution of ordinary and partial differential 
equations, advanced computational linear algebra, 
numerical optimization, approximation theory. 


189-658A,B ADVANCED NUMERICAL ANALY- 
SIS Il. Specialized topics in numerical analysis such 
as the solution of ordinary and partial differential 
equations, advanced computational linear algegra, 
numerical optimization, approximation theory 


189-659A,B OPTIMIZATION |. This course 
together with 189-660, 189-661, 189-662 will cover 
basic areas in optimization such as linear and nonli- 
near programming, dynamic programming, the cal- 
culus of variations and optimal control theory, 
optimization in abstract spaces. 


189-660A,B OPTIMIZATION Il. This course 
together with 189-659, 189-661, 189-662 will cover 
basic areas in optimization such as linear and nonli- 
near programming, dynamic programming, the cal- 
culus of cariations and optimal control theory, 
optimization in abstract spaces. 


189-661A,B OPTIMIZATION Ill. This course 
together with 189-659, 189-660, 189-662 will cover 
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basic areas in optimization such as linear and nonli- 
near programming, dynamic programming, the cal- 
culus of variations and optimal control: theory, 
optimization in abstract spaces. 


189-662A,B OPTIMIZATION IV. This course 
together with 189-659, 189-660, 189-661 will cover 
basic areas in optimization such as linear and nonli- 
near programming, dynamic programming, the cal- 
culus of variations and optimal control theory, 
optimization in abstract spaces 


189-670A,B STOCHASTIC PROCESSES. Basic 
concepts. Stationary and nonstationary processes 
Correlation function. Power spectra. Linear sys- 
tems. Mean square periodcity and Fourier series. 


Sampling theorems. Series expansions. Linear 
mean square estimation. 


189-671A,B APPLICATIONS OF STOCHASTIC 
PROCESSES. Discrete parameter Markov chains, 
including branching processes and random walks. 
Limit theorems and ergodic properties of Markov 
chains. Continuous parameter Markov chains, 
including the general birth and death process. 
Selected topics from the following areas: renewal 
processes, queueing theory, Brownian motion, stor- 
age and inventory, statistical inference for stochas- 
tic processes 

189-672A,B ESTIMATION. The theory of point and 
set estimation of parameters in statistical models 
This includes Bayesian and _ decision-theoretic 
approaches 


189-673A,B TESTS OF HYPOTHESES I. A sys- 
tematic study of the modern theory of testing statisti- 
cal hypotheses, with applications. 


189-674A,B EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN I. Optimal 
regression designs. Optimal N-observation designs 
Algorithms for generating optimal designs. Latin 
squares and orthogonal arrays. Balanced incom- 
plete block designs, association schemes. Factorial 
and fractional factorial designs. Confounding alias- 
ing construction of designs 


189-675A,B NONPARAMETRIC STATISTICS I. 
Theoretical aspects of order statistics: distributions, 
moments, product moments. Tests based on the 
sample distribution function. Statistics of the Kolmo- 
gorov-Smirnov type. Applied aspects of various 
nonparametric tests: description, illustration, theo- 
retical justification, comparisons 


189-676A,B MULTIVARIATE ANAL.» SiS f. Prop 
erties of the multivariate normal distribution. Central 
and noncentral Wishart distribution Statistical infer- 
ence for multivariate normal populations. Hotelling’s 
T!!?. The product-moment coreiation coefficient 
Canonical correlations. Multivariate linear models. 
Principal components. Factor analysis. 


189-677A,B DECISION THEORY I. Formulation of 
the statistical decision problem. Bayes and minimax 
solutions. Hypothesis testing and estimation from 
the point of view of decision theory. Sequential anal- 
ysis. 
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MATHEMATICS: 


189-678A,B ADVANCED STATISTICAL 
METHODS AND DATA ANALYSIS lI. Statistical 
data analysis, with special reference to applications 
of the main statistical methods to problems in medi- 
cine, biology, chemistry, etc. Extensive use of com- 
puter methods, especially subroutine packages for 
statistical data description, display and analysis. 


189-679A,B APPLIED STATISTICAL METHODS 
AND DATA ANALYSIS Il. Same emphasis as 189- 
678 but with a different selection of statistical 
methods 


189-681A,B TIME SERIES ANALYSIS. Stationary 
stochastic processes. Autocovariance and autoco- 
variance generating functions. The periodogram. 
Model estimation. Likelihood function. Estimation for 
autoregressive moving average and mixed proc- 
esses. Computer simulation; diagnostic checking, 
tests with residuals. Estimation of spectral density; 
Bartlett, Daniell, Blackman-Tukey spectral windows. 
Asymptotic moments of spectral estimates. 


189-682A,B MATRIX THEORY WITH STATISTI- 
CAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS: Inequalities 
for trace and rank. Generalized inverses; idempo- 
tent matrices. Schur complement. Factorizations 
into triangular and diagonal form; singular values. 
Normal matrices. Algebraic and geometric multiplic- 
ity. Computational procedures; Householder trans- 
formations, condition number. Applications to least 
squares. Courant-Fischer min-max theorem; related 
inequalities. Quadratic forms in normal variables: 
distribution, Characteristic function, cumulants and 
independence 


189-683A,B LINEAR MODELS. General univariate 
linear models with full rank and with less than full 
rank. Best linear unbiased estimators. General lin- 
ear hypothesis. Computational procedures. 
Weighted least squares. Analysis of variance with 
equal and unequal numbers in cells. Latin squares, 
complete factorial designs. Prediction and confi- 
dence bands, multiple comparisons. Random 
effects models. 


189-684A,B ADVANCED SAMPLING TECH- 
NIQUES. Sampling and subsampling of clusters 
(one-stage, two-stage, and multi-stage). Unequal 
probability sampling with and without replacement. 
Double-sampling procedures. Repetitive surveys. 
Non-sampling errors (analytical and practical treat- 
ment). Analytical surveys. Optimization problems in 
sampling. Topics on the foundations of sample sur- 
veys. Other recent development. 


189-687A READING COURSE IN MATHEMATI- 
CAL LOGIC I. A highly specialized study. 


189-688B READING COURSE IN MATHEMATI- 
CAL LOGIC Ii. A highly specialized study. 


189-689A READING COURSE IN ALGEBRA I. A 
highly specialized study. 


189-690B READING COURSE IN ALGEBRA Il. A 
highly specialized study. 
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189-691A READING COURSE IN GEOMETRY 
AND TOPOLOGY I. A highly specialized study. 


189-692B READING COURSE IN GEOMETRY 
AND TOPOLOGY II. A highly specialized study 


189-693A READING COURSE IN ANALYSIS I. A 
highly specialized study. 


189-694B READING COURSE IN ANALYSIS Ii. A 
highly specialized study 


189-695A READING COURSE IN APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS I. A highly specialized study 


189-696B READING COURSE IN APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS II. A highly specialized study. 


189-697A READING COURSE IN STATISTICS 
AND PROBABILITY I. A highly specialized study. 


189-698B READING COURSE IN STATISTICS 
AND PROBABILITY II. A highly specialized study. 


189-7000 COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: 
PART A. - WRITTEN 


189-701D COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: 
PART B. - ORAL 


189-702A,B ANALYTIC NUMBER THEORY Ii. 
Arithmetical functions, elementary theory of the dis- 
tribution of primes. Proof of the prime number theo- 
rem, Dirichlet’s theorem of number of primes in 
arithmetic progression. Asymptotic and convergent 
formulas for the partitions of n. (A student will nor- 
mally enrol in both 189-602 and 189-702. The 
course description is common). 


189-703A,B LIE GROUPS AND LIE ALGEBRAS 
ll. Representation of linear groups and their Lie 
algebras. Commutative, nilpotent and solvable ide- 
als of Lie algegras. Classification of classical simple 
Lie groups by means of Cartan’s sub-algebras. 
Weights of irreducible representation and structure 
of semi-simple Lie algebras. (A student will normally 
enrol in both 189-603 and 189-703. The course 
description is common). 


189-704A,B TOPICS IN MATHEMATICAL LOGIC 
1. 


189-705A,B TOPICS IN MATHEMATICAL LOGIC 
i. 


189-706A,B TOPICS IN GEOMETRY AND 
TOPOLOGY I. 


189-707A,B TOPICS IN GEOMETRY AND 
TOPOLOGY li. 


189-708A,B TOPICS IN GEOMETRY AND 
TOPOLOGY lil. 


189-709A,B TOPICS IN GEOMETRY AND 
TOPOLOGY IV. 


189-711A,B ALGEBRAIC NUMBERS II. Integral 


» closure. Dedekind domains. Valuations, comple- 


tions and local fields. Ramification and the different. 
The discriminant. The groups of units and ideal 
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enrol in both 189-611 and 189-711. The course 


description is common). 


189-712A,B ALGEBRAIC CURVES Il. A concrete 


introduction to algebraic geometry. Topics may vary 
from year to year and will include: plane algebraic 
curves, function fields in one variable, linear series 
and the theory of Riemann-Roch, elliptic curves. (A 
student will normally enrol in both 189-612 and 189- 
712. The course description is common). 


189-714A,B THEORY OF RINGS Il. Rings and 
modules. Prime and maximal ideals. Radicals. Sem- 
isimple Artinian rings, semiperfect rings, semiprime 
Noetherian rings. Projective, injective and flat 
modules. Morita theory. Rings of quotients, localiza- 
tion and completion. Groupings. (A student will nor- 
mally enrol in both 189-614 and 189-714. The 
course description is common) 


189-715A,B COMMUTATIVE ALGEBRA II. Locali- 


zation and completion. Primary decomposition. 
Dimension theory. Homological theory of Noethe- 
rian rings. Regular sequences. Kahler differentials. 
Unramified, smooth and étale extensions. The spec- 
trum of a commutative ring and other applications to 
algebraic geometry. (Normally, a student will enrol 
in-both 189-615 and 189-715. The course descrip- 
tion is common) 


189-716A,B HOMOLOGICAL ALGEBRA Il. 
Modules. Diagrams. Free, injective, projective and 
flat modules. Tensor product and Hom. Derived 
functors. Dimension theory. Local rings. Cohomol- 
ogy of groups. (A student will normally enrol in both 
189-616 and 189-716. The course description is 
common). 


189-717A,B CATEGORIES Il. Categories, func- 
tors, natural transformations. Adjoint functors and 
limits. Embeddings and completions. Algebraic cat- 
egories and standard constructions. Abelian and 
homological categories. Categories and the founda- 
tions of mathematics. (A student will normally enrol 
in both 189-617 and 189-717. The course descrip- 
tion is common) 


189-718A,B ADVANCED GROUP THEORY Il. The 
structure of groups. Special classes of groups. Rep- 
resentation theory. Additional topics to suit the 
class. (A student will normally enrol in both 189-618 
and. 189-715, The course description is common). 


189-719A,B APPLIED CATEGORY THEORY Il. 
Review of adjoint functors, triples and their alge- 
bras. Localization with applications to modules. 
Topological spaces and sheaves. Duality theory 
with applications to Morita theory and the duality 
theorems of Pontrjagin, Stone, Gelfand and Kaplan- 
sky. Categories and deductive systems. Introduc- 
tion to toposes. Applications to computer science 
and linguistics. (A student normally will enrol in 189- 
619 and 189-719. The course description is com- 
mon). 
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189-720A,B TOPICS IN ALGEBRA I. This course 
covers an advanced topic in some branch of alge- 
bra. 


189-721A,B TOPICS IN ALGEBRA Il. This course 
covers an advanced topic in some branch of alge- 
bra. ; 


189-722A,B TOPICS IN ALGEBRA Ill. This course 
covers an advanced topic in some branch of alge- 
bra 


189-723A,B TOPICS IN ALGEBRA IV. This course 
covers an advanced topic in some branch of alge- 
bra 


189-724A,B TOPICS IN ALGEBRA V. This course 
covers an advanced topic in some branch of alge- 
bra 


189-725A,B TOPICS IN ALGEBRA VI. This course 
covers an advanced topic in some branch of alge- 
bra 


189-731B COMPLEX FUNCTION THEORY il. 
(Prerequisite 189-631.) Topics in the theory of func 
tions of several complex variables 


189-733B HARMONIC ANALYSIS Il. (Prerequi- 
sites 189-633, 189-635 and 189-735.) The contents 
of this course will consist of further topics in classi- 
cal harmonic analysis and a more detailed study of 
abstract harmonic analysis on locally compact 
groups 


189-735B FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS Il. (Prerequi- 
sites 189-572D 189-635.) Banach spaces. Hilbert 
spaces and linear operators on these. Spectral the- 
ory. Banach algebras. A brief introduction to locally 
convex spaces. (A student will normally enrol in 
both 189-635 and 189-735. The course description 
is common) 


189-737A,B PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS Il. (Prerequisite 189-637). A continuation of 
the theory covered in 189-637 


189-738A,B STUDENT SEMINAR IN ANALYSIS I. 
This seminar, which is given in alternate years with 
189-739, covers some topic in analysis of a funda- 
mental nature or of considerable current interest 
Each course is taken, in successive years, by Ph.D 
students in analysis: the students give lectures 
expounding research papers on the topic in ques 
tion. The member of the staff in charge, starts the 
seminar, guides the students in their preparation 
and takes over the exposition at difficult stages 


189-739A,B STUDENT SEMINAR IN ANALYSIS 
ll. This seminar, which is given in alternate years 
with 189-738, covers some topic in analysis of a 
fundamental nature or of considerable current inter- 
est. Each course is taken, in successive years, by 
Ph.D. students in analysis: the students give lec- 
tures expounding research papers on the topic in 
question. The member of the staff in charge, starts 
the seminar, guides the students in their preparation 
and takes over the exposition at difficult stages. 


MATHEMATICS 


189-740A,B TOPICS IN ANALYSIS I. This course 
covers an advanced topic in some branch of analy- 
sis. 


189-741A,B TOPICS IN ANALYSIS Il. This course 
covers an advanced topic in some branch of analy- 
sis. 


189-742A TOPICS IN ANALYSIS Ill. This course 
covers an advanced topic in some branch of analy- 
sis 


189-743B TOPICS IN ANALYSIS IV. This course 
covers an advanced topic in some branch of analy- 
sis 


189-744A,B TOPICS IN ANALYSIS V. This course 
covers an advanced topic in some branch of analy- 
sis 


189-745A,B TOPICS IN ANALYSIS Vi. This 
course covers an advanced topic in some branch of 
analysis 


189-761A,B TOPICS IN APPLIED MATHEMAT- 
ICS |. This course covers some advanced topic in 
applied mathematics 


189-762A,B TOPICS IN APPLIED MATHEMAT- 
ICS Il. (This course covers some advanced topic in 
applied mathematics 


189-763A,B TOPICS IN APPLIED MATHEMAT- 
ICS Ill. This course covers some advanced topic in 
applied mathematics 


189-764A,B TOPICS IN APPLIED MATHEMAT- 
ICS IV. This course covers some advanced topic in 
applied mathematics 


189-771A,B TOPICS IN STOCHASTIC PROC- 
ESSES I. This course covers some advanced topic. 


189-772A,B TOPICS IN STOCHASTIC PROC- 
ESSES Il. This course covers an advanced topic. 


189-782A,B TOPICS IN STATISTICS AND PROB- 
ABILITY I. This course covers an advanced topic. 


189-783A,B TOPICS IN STATISTICS AND PROB- 
ABILITY Il. This course covers an advanced topic. 


189-784A,B TOPICS IN STATISTICS AND PROB- 
ABILITY Ill. This course covers an advanced topic. 


189-785A,B TOPICS IN STATISTICS AND PROB- 
ABILITY IV. This course covers an advanced topic. 


189-791D SEMINARS IN MATHEMATICAL 
LOGIC. 


189-792D SEMINARS IN ALGEBRA. 


189-794D SEMINARS IN GEOMETRY AND 
TOPOLOGY. 


189-795D SEMINARS IN CURRENT RESEARCH 
IN ANALYSIS. 


189-796D SEMINARS IN ANALYSIS. 


189-797D SEMINARS IN APPLIED MATHEMAT- 
ICs. 
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189-798D SEMINARS IN STATISTICS AND 
PROBABILITY. 


E13 DEPARTMENT OF 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


MacDonald Engineering Building 
817 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, PQ, 

Canada H3A 2K6 


STAFF 


Professors — D.R. AXELRAD; W. BRUCE; J.H.S 
LEE; B.G. NEWMAN; M.P. PAIDOUSSIS (Chair- 
man) 

Associate Professors — A.M. AHMED; G.G. BACH: 
J.C. CHERNA; G. FEKETE; J.M. FORDE; R. 
KNYSTAUTAS:; L. KOPS; C.L. MURPHY; D. 
PFEIFFER; J.W. PROVAN; A.L. THOMPSON; 
J.H.T. WU; P.J. ZSOMBOR-MURRAY 

Assistant Professors — CHRISTIANNE GUIRAO; R. 
HOFFMAN 

Honorary Lecturers —-D. ATACK 

Special Lecturer —L.J. VROOMEN 


Advanced courses and laboratory facilities are 
offered for graduate study leading to the M.Eng. and 
the Ph.D. degrees in Mechanical Engineering. 

Graduate studies and research are at present 
being conducted in the fields of fluid mechanics, 
mechanics of solids, aerodynamics, flow-induced 
vibration and hydroelastic stability, mechanical 
aspects of surgical implants, low cost energy con- 
version, gasdynamics, conventional and unconven- 
tional machining processes, machine tool design 

and automatic control systems. 

Facilities include wind tunnels, a water tunnel, a 
high enthalpy jet, shock chambers and tubes, a 
scanning electron microscope, machine tools for 
conventional and unconventional (ECM. EDM.) 
methods of machining, X-ray equipment, lasers, 
hot-wire anemometers and a data acquisition and 
control computer with remote-access terminais. 


ADMISSION 


The general rules of the Faculty apply. Candidates 
who come from other institutions are expected to 
have an academic background equivalent to the 
undergraduate curriculum in mechanical engineer- 
ing at McGill or to make up any deficiencies in a 
qualifying year. Applicants are requested to state in 
as much detail as possible their particular field of 
interest for graduate study. 
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REQUIREMENTS 
M.Eng. (Option A) Degree 


progress in their selected field of research. Selec- 
tions are made from those listed below, or from 
courses offered by other engineering departments. 
Students who do not hold an undergraduate engi- 
neering (or equivalent) degree and who are 
accepted into this option will register for the M.Sc. 
degree. This applies particularly to students 
engaged in interdisciplinary research. A thesis 
describing the candidate’s research is to be submit- 
ted in accordance with the rules of the Faculty and is 
the major requirement for the degree. 


M.Eng. (Option B) Degree 


This is a course type of Master’s degree which 
requires twelve graduate courses for completion. All 
candidates are required to pass the following 
courses: 
305-605A Applied Mathematics |; 
305-6 10A Fundamentals of Fluid Mechanics; 
305-632A Stress Analysis; 
305-642A System Dynamics 
These courses are of a basic nature in that they 
review the necessary fundamentals relevant to the 
preparation of all candidates concurrently concen- 
trating in the areas listed below. Also listed are 
courses from which individual programs of speciali- 
Zation may be devised. 
A. THERMO-FLUIDS 
305-5 15A; -533B; -611B; -612B; -615B; -617A; - 
633B; -650A; -65 1B; -652B 
B. SOLID MECHANICS AND STRESS ANALYSIS: 
305-534A; -535B; -633B; -635B; -643B; -645B. 
C. SYSTEM DYNAMICS AND CONTROL: 
305-4 1 1B; -527A; -528A; -624A; -643B; -645B. 
D. INDUSTRIAL AND PRODUCTION ENGINEER- 
ING: 
305-372A; -527A; -528A; -621B; -623B; -624A; - 
626B; -633B. 
At the end of their programs each candidate is 
required to submit the necessary material for com- 
pletion of the courses: 
305-603 Design Project |; 
305-604 Design Project ll: 
305-609 Seminar. 
Close industrial liaison is envisaged in these 
courses. 


Ph.D. Degree 


Candidates normally register for the M.Eng. 
degree in the first instance. However, in 
exceptional cases where the research work is 
proceeding very satisfactorily, or where the 
equivalent of the M.Eng. degree has been 
completed at another university, candidates may 
be permitted to proceed directly to the Ph.D. 
degree without submitting a master's thesis as 
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long as they have satisfied the course require- 
ments for the M.Eng. degree. Courses of study 
selected for a Ph.D. program will depend upon 
the existing academic qualifications of the 
candidate and those needed for effective 
research. Candidates are required to pass a 
preliminary oral examination within about 6 
months of their initial registration for the Ph.D. 
degree. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


The following courses available in the undergradu- 
ate curriculum of the Mechanical Engineering 
Department may be selected for Graduate credit 
provided that both of the following conditions are 
met: 
i) the course is recommended by the candi- 
date’s supervisor, 
li) no equivalent course was taken during 
the candidate's undergraduate program. 


305-342A STATISTICAL THERMODYNAMICS 
305-372A MACHINING PROCESSES 
305-411B SYSTEMS CONTROL II 

305-431B GAS DYNAMICS 

305-475A N.C. of M/C TOOLS 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATES 
AND TO QUALIFIED UNDER- 
GRADUATES 


305-502A TOPICS OF ADVANCED MATHEMAT- 
ICS FOR ENGINEERS I. Various aspects of efe- 
mentary set theory, topology, mappings, linear 
operators, functionals, functional analysis and varia- 
tional principles, as applied to engineering research 
problems. (Text: Simmons: Introduction to Topology 
and Modern Analysis; McGraw-Hill). 

Professor Provan 


305-503B TOPICS OF ADVANCED MATHEMAT- 
ICS FOR ENGINEERS II. (Prerequisite: 305-502A). 
Various aspects of algebraic spaces, measure the- 
ory, Lebesque integration, probability algebra and 
the theory of distributions as applied to engineering 
research problems. 

Professor Provan 


305-507X NUMERICAL ANALYSIS FOR COM- 
PUTER USERS I. Various topics from numerical 
analysis are selected with an eye to computer 
usage. Review of finite differences, interpolation 
and quadrature, ordinary differential equations. 
Professor Bach 


305-515A INDUSTRIAL AERODYNAMICS. Char- 
acteristics of the earth’s boundary layer, flow pat- 
terns around buildings and structures, their effect on 
the dispersal of pollutants, modelling and model 
testing, wind tunnel corrections, shelter provided by 


buildings, pressure distribution over buildings pro- 
viding data for the structural designer, wind-oscilla- 
tions of buildings and structures. 

Professor Fekete 


305-527A COMPUTER-AIDED MECHANICAL 
DESIGN. (Evening Course). Computer graphics, 
automated draughting, function visualization. Inter- 
active techniques and the engineering design proc- 
ess. Two- and three-dimensional curve fitting. 
Optimization, layout, and packaging problems. 
Stress and force analysis. Network and flow analy- 
sis. Project planning and scheduling techniques. 
The course is conducted on a seminar and informal 
lecture basis. Students will review topics on a broad 
basis but will concentrate on two topics, writing orig- 
inal programming in one of these. 

Professor Pfeiffer 


305-528A MANUFACTURING AUTOMATION. An 
integrated approach to discrete manufacturing sys- 
tems based on the digital computer. Linking the 
manufacturing function to the computer-aided 
design function. Computer and direct numerical 
control of machine tools. Automated inspection, 
material handling and production control. Techno- 
logical, social and economic aspects will be dis- 
cussed. 

Professor Hoffman 


305-533B AERODYNAMICS: IDEAL FLUID THE- 
ORY. Subsonic aerodynamics. Kinematics; equa- 
tions of motion, vorticity and circulation; solutions of 
Laplace’s equation; conformal mapping; motion 
around simple bodies. Two-dimensional aerofoils. 
Three-dimensional flows: airscrews; low and high 
aspect ratio wings. Supplemented by demonstra- 
tions and experiments in the laboratory. 

Professor Newman 


305-534A CONTINUMM MECHANICS I. Mathe- 
matical preliminaries. The Cauchy and Piola stress 
tensors. Strain and deformation theory. Finite 
Strains and deformation gradients. Rate of deforma- 
tion tensor. General theory of continuous media. 
Internal energy. Enthropy as a functional in contin- 
uum theory. 

Professor Axelrad or Professor Provan 


305-535B CONTINUUM MECHANICS Il. (Prere- 
quisite: 305-534A). Constitutive theory and material 
symmetry. Three-dimensional Navier equation of 
motion. Classical elasticity and elastic potential the- 
ory. The Papkovich-Neuber Potential, Linear viscoe- 
lasticity. Metal plasticity and plastic constitutive 
equations. Linear thermoelasticity. The thermoelas- 
tic potential. 

Professor Axelrad or Professor Provan 


305-560B BIOMECHANICS OF TISSUES. Tissue 
biomechanics is the study of the response of 
biological tissue to forces and deformations to 
which it is subjected. Tissues such as bone, 
tendon and ligament act to transmit load and 
together with the contractile ability of muscle, 
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provide a means for locomotion. The course 
emphasizes the fundamentals of continuum 
machanics in relation to the morphological 
classification of various tissues. Basic principles of 
viscoelasticity aid the student in understanding the 
rate sensitivity of biological materials. The stress- 
strain-time or constitutive equations for soft 
connective tissue components is determined. The 
mechanical response of muscle tissue in the 
passive and stimulated states is also examined. 
Staff 


305-561B BIOMECHANICS OF MUSCULOSK- 
ELETAL SYSTEMS. The musculoskeletal system; 
general characteristics and classification of tissues 
and joints. Biomechanics and clinical problems in 
orthopaedics. Modelling of musculoskeletal 
systems. Passive and active displacements of 
components: fundamentals of 3-D kinematics, 
applications, measurement and _ interpretation 
techniques, case studies, load-bearing character- 
istics of muscuoskeletal systems: load-deformation 
properties of passive connective tissue, passive 
and stimulated muscle response, fundamentals of 
linear programming, optimization techniques and 
sensitivity analysis, experimental approaches, 
case studies. 

Professor Ahmed 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE 
STUDENTS ONLY 


305-603A,B, or C DESIGN PROJECT I. A design 
project undertaken under the direct supervision of 
at least one staff member. Examination entails the 
writing of a report which is examined internally by 
the supervisor and another staff member appointed 
by the Optitn B Committee of the Mechanical Engi- 
neering Department. 

Staff 


305-604A,B, or C DESIGN PROJECT Il. A continu- 
ation of 305-603A,B, or C. 


305-605A APPLIED MATHEMATICS I. A short 
review of complex variables. Analytical methods of 
solution for partial differential equations occurring 
with great frequency in engineering will then be 
given. Perturbation methods, integral methods, 
asymptotic methods and variational techniques. In 
addition, numerical methods of solution will also be 
presented. 

Professor Bach 


305-606B APPLIED MATHEMATICS Il. (Prerequi- 
site: 305-605A). Classification of P.D. Es. according 
to elliptic, parabolic and hyperbolic types. Finite dif- 
ference calculus and solutions of partial difference 
and P.D. Es. Numerical solutions, i.e. matrix and 
finite element methods for elliptic type, finite differ- 
ence and characteristic methods for hyperbolic 
type. Applications of the techniques to problems in 
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stress analysis, fluid dynamics, heat transfer, c 
ical diffusion and vibrations. 
Professor Bach 


305-608Y NUMERICAL ANALYSIS FOR COM- 
PUTER USERS ll. (Prerequisite: 305-507X or 
equivalent). Partial differential equations, matrices, 
Monte-Carlo methods, linear programming and sta- 
tistics. 

Professor Bach 


305-609B,C SEMINAR. All candidates for a Mas- 
ter's degree are required to participate and to 
deliver one paper dealing with their particular area 
of research or interest. 

Professor Provan 


305-610A FUNDAMENTALS OF FLUID 
MECHANICS. Origin of macroscopic properties of 
continuous media (pressure, density, temperature, 
transport coefficients) and reconciliation with 
molecular structure of matter. The generalized 
Bolzmann and hydrodynamic equations. 
Continuum formulation of the hydrodynamic and 
mageto-hydrodynamic equations. Dimensional 
analysis and parametric studies of the Navier- 
Stokes equations. Selected examples of exact 
solutions. Flow between parallel plates with heat 
transfer and electromagnetic forces. Couette flow 
and flow between rotating cylinders (incompres- 
sible and compressible), Suddenly-accelerated flat 
plate. Normal shock structure. Parametric expan- 
sion of the Navier-Stokes equation and the 
classification of the various classes of fluid 
motions (i.e., Stokes, potential, subsonic, super- 
sonic, hypersonic, etc.) 

Professors Lee and Knystatutas 


305-611B STEADY COMPRESSIBLE AERODY- 
NAMICS. Expansion and compression waves in 
two-dimensional homenergic’ and irrotational flow. 
Prandtl-Glauert and Gothert similarity rules for sub- 
sonic and supersonic flow. Crocco theorem of vor- 
ticity. Shock formation in a supersonic flow over a 
curved wall. Method of characteristics for two- 
dimensional and axially symmetric flow. Two-dimen- 
sional and axially symmetric supersonic nozzles 
and jets. Ackeret supersonic aerofoil theory. Super- 
sonic flow past wings of finite span. Axially symme- 
tric supersonic, isentropic and non-isentropic flow 
over a cone. Shock bifurcation in ducts. Boundary 
layer separation owing to shock wave. Shock 
reflection from boundary layer on flat plate. Methods 
of measurement and supersonic wind tunnel testing. 
Professor Wu 


305-612B VISCOUS FLOW AND BOUNDARY 
LAYER THEORY. Exact solutions of the Navier- 
Stokes equations. Laminar boundary _ layer 
equations. Separation methods of solution. 
Compressible laminar boundary layer. Signifi- 
cance of Prandtl number. Numerical methods of 
solution. Stability of laminar flow and the causes 
of transition to turbulence. Incompressible turbu- 
lent boundary layer. Momentum and energy 
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equations. Scales of turbulence. Law of the wall, 
roughness and the prediction of skin friction. 
Prediction of the turbulent boundary using integral 
and field methods. Self-preserving turbulent flows 
including wakes and jets. Methods of measure- 
ment. Extension to compressible flow. 

Professor Newman 


305-615B UNSTEADY GASDYNAMICS I. Kinetic 
theory and conservation equations, shock detona- 
tion and deflagration wave structure and Hugoniot 
properties, acoustic theory and method of lineariza- 
tion, waves of finite amplitudes, wave interactions, 
Chester-Chisnell-Whitham theory, geometrical 
shock dynamics, weak shock theory of Chandra- 
sekhar, Friedrichs and Whitham. 

Professor Lee , 


305-617A UNSTEADY GASDYNAMICS II. Similar- 
ity methods in gasdynamics, blast wave theory, 
non-similar techniques of Sakurai and Oshima, inte- 
gral methods in shock dynamics, the snowplow 
mode 1 fory — 1, asymmetrical shock propagation, 
asymptotic self-similar motions, implosion dynam- 


ics, blast scaling, far field effects and interaction 
with structures. 


Professor Lee 


305-621B ADVANCED MACHINING PROC- 
ESSES. Metal behaviour under cutting conditions. 
Machining accuracy of NC machine tools. Machina- 
bility concept and application. Some design consid- 
erations of cutting tools; optimization of tool shape 
Recent developments in abrasive processes. Some 
theoretical and practical aspects of electro-dis- 
charge and electrochemical machining. Lasers in 
manufacturing. Surface integrity in unconventional 
machining. System approach in manufacturing 
Professor Kops 


305-623B MACHINE TOOL ENGINEERING. (Eve- 
ning course). Common design features of machine 
tools. Elements of machine tools. Machine tools for 
production in large series: automatics, transfer 
machines and production, line technology, line bal- 
ancing, group technology, numerically controlled 
machines and machining centres, design of N/C 
tooling systems, fixturing for N/C large machine tool 
system. Economic parameters 

Professor Cherna 


305-624A APPLIED PROCESS CONTROL. (Eve- 
ning course). Hardware and software aspects of 
real time computers in process control and related 
applications. Fundamental hardware. Digital and 
analogue transducers, actuators, filters, interfaces 
and processors. Fundamental software: Process 
assembler language and machine architecture, real 
time operating systems, process oriented subsys- 
tems, interrupts, drivers, service routines. (An appli- 
cation assignment is given.) 

Professor Zsombor-Murray and Mr. Vroomen 


305-6268 ADVANCED CONCEPTS OF ENGI- 
NEERING DESIGN. (Evening course). The 
Morphology of the Engineering Design Process. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Systems Engineering: Formulation of the problem 
system; complex systems under constraints; 
applications to products, equipments and socio- 
economic-technical systems. Models for the 
creative process. Algorithms for creative synthesis 
solution space, morphological analysis, separation 
of systhesis and analysis, value engineering, 
synectics, boundary shifting. Feasibility analysis in 
the technical, economic and use environments. 
Modelling for simulation and optimization; choice 
of computer programs for continuous and 
stochastic models. Decision making and resource 
allocation. Utility functions, decision matrix, 
decision criteria and decision trees. Rational 
choice among alternative design strategies with 
probabilistic outcomes. 

Staff 


305-632A STRESS ANALYSIS. (Evening 
course). Review of small displacement theory of 
elasticity. Variational principles and their applica- 
tions. Stiffness matrix techniques and an introduc- 
tion to the finite element method. Thermoelastic 
problems, deformation and flow theory of plasticity. 
Response characteristics of viscoelastic materials. 
Professor Provan 


305-633B TRIBOLOGY. Friction; wear; solid lubri- 
cation, boundary lubrication; externally pressurized 
bearings; fluid film lubrication; rolling contact bear- 
ings; bearing selection and design; lubricant chem- 
istry; films and loops 

Dr. Atack 


305-635B FRACTURE AND FATIGUE. (Evening 
course). (Prerequisite: 305-632A). An introduction 
to the design aspects of fracture and fatigue, stand- 
ard specimen fatigue, stress concentrations, crack 
initiation, linea. elastic fracture mechanics, develop- 
ments in non-linear fracture mechanics and low- 
cycle fatigue. Where appropriate, fractographic and 
probabilistic aspects of fatigue failure are dis- 
cussed. 

Professor Provan 


305-642A SYSTEM DYNAMICS. (Evening 
course). Variational methods in mechanics. Hamil- 
ton's principle and the equations of motion of dis- 
crete engineering systems. Lagrangian formulations 
for discrete and continuous systems. General 
methods of discretizing continuous systems. Rigid- 
body dynamics from Newtonian and Lagrangian 
points of view. General three-dimensional motions. 
Dynamic behaviour of linear and non-linear sys- 
tems, including phase-plane representation. 
Response of engineering systems to deterministic 
inputs by classical methods. Stability of engineering 
systems. Liapunov's definition of stability. Stability 
of linear systems 

Professor Paidoussis 


305-643B VIBRATIONS IN ENGINEERING 
SYSTEMS. (Evening course). (Prerequisite: 305- 
642A). Review of analysis of linear continuous 
systems by classical methods. Response to 
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deterministic and random excitation. Discretization 
of continuous systems; receptance,  transfer- 
matrix, finite element, Galerkin methods. General 
linear algebra methods for analysis of linear 
systems; classical, numerical, function techniques. 
Response of generalized systems (non-diagonal 
mass, stiffness and dissipation matrices) to 
deterministic and random loads. Application to 
selected mechanical, electrical and accoustical 
systems. Introduction to the analysis of nonlinear 
systems. 

Professor Paidoussis 


305-645B FINITE ELEMENTS IN DYNAMIC SYS- 
TEMS. (Evening course). (Prerequisite: 305- 
642A). Concepts, mathematical tools and review of 
general purpose finite element methods; derivation 
of stiffness and mass matrices; modelling of com- 
plex and built-up systems. Solutions of stress analy- 
sis problems. Formation of the dynamical matrix; 
eigenvalue analysis for large systems with many 
degrees of freedom. Consideration of damping and 
motion dependent forces. 

Professor Paidoussis and Dr. Pustejovsky 


305-650A HEAT TRANSFER. (Evening course). 
A study of more advanced topics in steady and tran- 
sient heat flow by conduction, convection and radia- 
tion. New developments in heat transfer theory and 
techniques. 

Staff 


305-651B DESIGN OF HEAT TRANSFER EQUIP- 
MENT. (Evening course). The design of heat 
transfer equipment with special attention to the 
design of shell-and-tube heat exchangers, coolers, 
heaters, condensers; also, the design of air and gas 
heat exchangers for gas turbines. The main stress 
will be on the thermal aspects of the design but 
mechanical features will also be discussed 

Staff 


305-652B DYNAMICS OF COMBUSTION. 
Summary of basic thermodynamics, statistical 
mechanics, fluid dynamics and chemical kinetics. 
Conservation equations for © multicomponent 
reacting systems. Interface boundary conditions. 
Diffusion flames, droplet and particle combustion. 
Steady laminar pre-mixed gas flames. Mecha- 
nisms of flame propagation. Flammability limits. 
Flame quenching. Non-steady phenomena _ in 
flames. Cellular structure. Steady and non-steady 
turbulent flames. Spray combustion. Detonative 
combustion. One-dimensional .steady detonation 
waves. Initiation of detonation. Detonational 
instability and structure. 

Professors Knystautas and Lee 


305-700A, B, C DOCTORAL PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATION. 
Staff 


305-722A, B SELECTED TOPICS IN MACHINING 
PROCESSES. (Prerequisite: 305-621B). A study of 
more advanced topics in metal cutting, abrasive 
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processes and unconventional methods of machin- 


ing. New trends and developments in mate 
removal theory and techniques. 
Professor Kops 


305-734A MICROMECHANICS I. (Prerequisites: 


305-543A and 305-535B). Probabilistic concepts in 
Micromechanics. Stochastic functions and random 
processes. Statistical mechanics of structured sol- 
ids. Microstates and the Master equation of struc- 
tural solids. 

Professor Axelrad 


305-735B MICROMECHANICS Il. (Prerequisite: 
305-734A). Probabilistic deformation theory of 
structured solids. Review of deterministic kinemat- 
ics. Models of structured solids. The Markovian 
approximation to the deformation process. Probabil- 
istic constitutive theory and the material functional. 
Applications to polycrystalline solids and fibrous 
networks. 

Professor Axelrad 


305-745A ADVANCED DYNAMICS OF ENGI- 
NEERING SYSTEMS. State vector analysis of 
engineering systems. Liapunov’s stability analysis 
and application to stationary linear systems. 
General dynamic and Eulerian stability methods 
for linear distributed parameter systems. Selected 
topics ‘in ono-linear mechanics. Methods of 
analysis of non-linear systems. Introduction to 
aeroelastic phenomena and discussion of selected 
topics in aerohydroelasticity. 

Professor Paidoussis 


E14 DEPARTMENT OF 
METEOROLOGY 


Burnside Hall 

805 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, PQ, 

Canada H3A 2K6 


STAFF 


Professors — W.F. HITSCHFELD; J.S. MARSHALL; 
S. ORVIG; R.R. ROGERS 

Associate Professors — J.F. DEROME; P.E. MERI- 
LEES (Chairman); E. VOWINCKEL 

Assistant Professor —H.G. LEIGHTON 

Special Lecturer —H. WARN 


REQUIREMENTS 


M.Sc. candidates may enter with a bachelor’s 
degree with horfours in Physics or Mathematics and 
Physics, or a bachelor’s degree in Engineering 
Physics, but in any case only with standing accepta- 
ble to the Department. The program then consists of 
courses 195-651D to 195-656D, and culminates in 


research towards a thesis. Research is normally = 
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started after the spring examinations of the first ses- 
sion; it can be completed by the autumn, but typi- 
cally will require a full year, till the end of the second 
session. Candidates entering with a bachelor’s 
degree with honours in Meteorology can replace 
some of these courses by instruction in seminar, 
and can commence their research without delay 
Candidates with some postgraduate training or 
experience in Meteorology may receive credit for 
this. 

Students with a Master's degree in meteorology 
or equivalent qualification, again with standing 
acceptable to the Department, may register for the 
Ph.D. degree. The ordinary requirements concern- 
ing thesis and preliminary examination will apply. 
The work consists principally of research with one 
of McGill's research groups, active in dynamic and 
synoptic meteorology and climatology, and the 
Stormy Weather Group in physical meteorology, 
especially precipitation physics. The candidate will 
be required to attend research seminars and to take 
a small number of courses, in this or other depart- 
ments, as appropriate 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


195-651D PHYSICAL METEOROLOGY. (2 hours; 
Texts — Mason, Physics of Clouds: Oxford; Kondra- 
tyev, Radiative Heat Exchange in the Atmosphere: 
Pergamon). Thermodynamics of the atmosphere. 
Instability and convection. Cloud physics and storm 
structure. Radar applications. Solar and terrestrial 
radiation. Radiation calculations and diagrams 
Energy budget of the atmosphere 

Professors Rogers, Leighton and Hitschfeld 


195-652D DYNAMIC AND NUMERICAL METEO- 
ROLOGY. (2 hours; Texts — Haltiner, Numerical 
Weather Prediction: Wiley; Holton, An Introduction 
to Dynamic Meteorology; Academic Press). The 
equations of motion. Circulation and vorticity, devel- 
opment theorems. Linear perturbations, instability. 
Mathematical models of the atmosphere; applica- 
tion of difference equations and their numerical 
solution 

Professors Derome, Merilees and Dr. Warn 


195-653D CLIMATOLOGY. (1 hour; Texts 
Sellers. Physical Climatology: Un. of Chicago; 
Critchfield, General Climatology: Prentice-Hall). 
The general circulation of the atmosphere and the 
ocean. Climatic classification. The heat and water 
balance, climatic change 

Professor Orvig 


195-654D SYNOPTIC METEOROLOGY. (4 hours). 
A laboratory course to complement Meteorology 
195-651D to 195-653D. Analysis of weather charts 
and diagrams, forecast techniques, diagnostic treat- 
ment of atmospheric dynamics and weather proc- 
esses. Modern statistical and computer methods 
are used wherever suitable. 

Professor Vowinckel and Staff 
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195-655D SEMINARS “TOPICS IN METEOROL- 
OGY”. (1 hour). One-hour discussions on special 
topics in meteorology, e.g. lightning studies, meteo- 
rology and microwave communications, remote 
sensing, limits of predictability. 

Staff 


195-656D DAILY WEATHER DISCUSSION. (212 
hours). One-half hour briefing on the current 
weather situation. 

Professor Vowinckel 


195-700D Ph.D. COMPREHENSIVE. (Cognate 
Subjects). 


195-701D Ph.D. COMPREHENSIVE. (General). 


195-751D SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL METEOROL- 
OGY. (2 hours). A research seminar in topics in 
atmosphere physics 

Professors Marshall and Rogers 

195-752D SEMINAR IN DYNAMIC METEOROL- 
OGY. (2 hours). A research seminar on theoretical 
and numerical aspects of current general-circulation 
studies : 
Professors Derome and Merilees 


195-753D SEMINAR IN CLIMATOLOGY. (2 
hours). A research seminar in topics from synoptic 
and physical climatology 

Professors Orvig and Vowinckel 


DEPARTMENT OF | 
MINING AND 

METALLURGICAL 

ENGINEERING 


E15 


(Metallurgical) 

Frank Dawson Adams Building 
3450 University Street 
Montreal, PQ, 

Canada H3A 2A7 


(Mining) 

McConnell Engineering Building 
3480 University Street 
Montreal, PQ, 

Canada H3A 2B4 


STAFF 


Professors — W.M. WILLIAMS (Chairman); W.G. 
DAVENPORT; J.J. JONAS; B.W. MACKENZIE: T. 
SALMAN; W.M. TELFORD 

Associate Professors — J.E. GRUZLESKI; RI. 
GUTHRIE; O.G. JENSEN: R.R. MacLACHLAN; 
G.W. SMITH; W.T. THOMPSON; J.E. UDD 

Assistant Professors — D.J. CROSSLEY; P.A. DiS- 
TIN; J.A. FINCH; D. TROTTER 

Lecturers — M. BILODEAU; O.T. DJAMGOUZ; M. 
FIRTH; P. WHITE 
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GRADUATE STUDIES - SECTION E 


Special Lecturers — R.S. BOIRE; J.-P. DROLET; T.E. 
HAWKINS 


Graduate programs leading to the M.Eng., M.Sc. 
and Ph.D. degrees are available for research in 
Rock Mechanics, Mining Environments, Mineral 
Economics, Materials Handling, Applied Geophy- 
sics, Electrochemistry, Chemical and Process 
Metallurgy, Mineral Processing and related Surface 
Chemistry, Physical and Mechanical Metallurgy 
Course programs leading to the M.Eng. (Option B) 
degree and the Diploma in Mining Engineering are 
also available. 

Special programs are available for those holding 
degrees in subjects other than Metallurgy or Mining, 
e.g. Chemistry, Physics, Engineering, Geology, etc. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Graduate Diploma in Mining 
Engineering 


This Diploma is open to graduates of suitable stand- 
ing in any branch of engineering or applied science. 
The Department provides a course of study during 
the academic year: this is normally followed by five 
months of approved experience within the mining 
industry. Candidates will be required to take an inte- 
grated group of courses, selected in consultation 
with the Department and bearing in mind their previ- 
ous academic training. 


M.Eng. (Option A) and M.Sc. 
Degrees 


The M.Eng. degree is open to graduates holding the 
B.Eng. degree or its equivalent in Metallurgical Engi- 
neering, Mining Engineering, Geophysics or related 
fields. The M.Sc. degree is open to graduates hold- 
ing the B.Sc. degree or its equivalent in Metallurgy, 
Geophysics, Geology or related fields. In both 
cases, at least a high second class standing at the 
undergraduate level is required. 

A candidate must pass courses assigned by the 
Department. These will be selected from courses 
offered by the Department and cognate courses 
given by other departments. The selection will be 
based upon a consideration of the student's previ- 
ous training and research interests. 

A candidate will be required to participate in an 
appropriate Research Seminar course. 

A candidate must submit an acceptable thesis 
based upon research successfully completed by the 
candidate. 


M.Eng. (Option B) Degree 


The first year of the program involves four months 
approved experience within the mining industry, fol- 
lowed by eight months of academic study at McGill 
University. The academic program has been 
designed to advance diversely-trained graduates to 
a uniform level of postgraduate academic profi- 
ciency within the Mining Engineering discipline and 
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to provide them with the important concep! 
analytical techniques necessary for a more pi 
lem-oriented second year. The second year pro- 
vides a sequence of advanced courses, detailed — 
below, together with a dissertation which is handled 
as an individual research project throughout the 
academic year. The course work is supplemented 
by a second four month period of approved experi- 
ence within the mining industry. 
Applicants with a degree in Mining Engineering 
will be considered for admission to a twelve month 
program leading to the same degree. 
The courses required in the second year are: 


306-602D HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE MIN- 
ERAL INDUSTRY 


306-604D MANAGEMENT-LABOUR RELATIONS 
306-622D MINING ENVIRONMENTS 


306-623D GROUND CONTROL AND FRAGMEN- 
TATION 


306-624D MATERIALS HANDLING IN MINES 
306-625D MINERAL INDUSTRY ECONOMICS 
306-628D DISSERTATION 


Ph.D. Degree 


A candidate for this degree must normally hold an 
acceptable Master's degree in Metallurgy, Meta- 
lurgical Engineering, Mining Engineering, Geophy- 
sics, or a related field. The Ph.D. degree will be 
awarded in the appropriate field. 

A candidate must pass courses assigned by the 
Department. These will be selected on the basis of 
the student's previous training and research inter- 
ests. 

A candidate will be required to participate in an 
appropriate Research Seminar course. 

Candidates are expected to take a preliminary 
examination within the first year of their Ph.D. regis- 
tration. 

A candidate must submit an acceptable thesis 
based upon research successfully completed by the 
candidate and must satisfy the examiners in an oral 
examination of the thesis and related topics. 

A candidate must also satisfy general faculty reg- 
ulations relating to Ph.D. degrees. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


The courses in this department have been renum- 
bered to conform with the following classification 
system. The first three numbers (i.e. 306) are the 
department code. The next digit is the level of 
instruction. The last two digits are classified as fol- 
lows: 


01 to 29 general mining courses. 

30 to 39 geophysics courses. 

40 to 49 mineral processing courses. 
50 to 59 extractive and process 


metallurgy courses. 


Ney 
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60 to 69 
70 to 79 


physical metallurgy courses. 
seminars. 


GRADUATE COURSES OFFERED 
BY THE DEPARTMENT 


306-602D HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE MIN- 
ERAL INDUSTRY. (80-84 hours). 


(A) ORGANIZATIONAL HUMAN BEHAVIOUR. 
A general study of the interrelationships of 
human, social, technical and organizational 
forces which underlie actions and proce- 
dures of people at work. 


(B) MINING ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS. 
Organizational structures: performance 
assessments; procedures re employee 
selection, promotion, communication, opera- 
tional problems; principles of job control and 
job training; inter-personal relationships 

Mr. Hawkins 


306-604D MANAGEMENT-LABOUR -_ RELA- 
TIONS. (80-84 hours). History and character of 
Canadian and U.S. labour movements; problems of 
labour relations under collective bargaining proc- 
esses; management-union relationships; public pol- 
icy; Critical national negotiations 

Mr. Hawkins 


306-606D MINERAL/METAL PRODUCTION. (80- 
84 hours) 


306-608D THE MARKETING OF MINERAL 
PRODUCTS. (80-84 hours) 


306-620A ROCK MECHANICS I. (2 hours). A study 
of the effects of rock properties and ground stresses 
on problems of mine design. 

Professor Udd 


306-621B ROCK MECHANICS Il. (2 hours, alter- 
nate weeks, 3 hours laboratory). The application of 
the principles of strength of materials to the analysis 
of problems of ground control. 

Professor Udd 


306-622D MINING ENVIRONMENTS. (80-84 
hours). Health and safety aspects of the mining 
environment; radiation hazards and control; air- 
borne contaminants and ventilation; design princi- 
ples for dust control and air conditioning systems; 
fan theory and application; illumination theory and 
design; control of noise and vibrations 

Professor MacLachlan 


306-623D GROUND CONTROL AND FRAGMEN- 
TATION. (80-84 hours). Geo-mechanics, soil and 
rock mechanics applied to mining operations and 
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mine design; theory of models; deformation, flow 
and behaviour of fragmented geologic materials; 
the properties and behaviour of compacted hydrau- 
lic/pneumatic stope fill. Principles and theory of 
explosives, rock information systems, cratering 
concepts and applications to mining. 

Professor Udd 


306-624D MATERIALS HANDLING IN MINES. 
(80-84 hours). Capital investment, economic analy- 
sis and design of all currently feasible materials 
handling systems for open pit and underground 
mines; bin design, slurry pipe lines, stock piling, 
port facilities and water transportation; equipment 
replacement and decision making; compressed air 
technology in mining. Emphasis is on criteria for 
selection and case study seminars and the influence 
of selected systems upon mine design and layout. 
Professor Djamgouz 


306-625D MINERAL INDUSTRY ECONOMICS. 
(80-84 hours). The course covers a broad range of 
decision-making problems in the mineral industry, 
including the mine development decision, economic 
problems confronting the mining company — corpo- 
rate planning, exploration strategy, mine finance 
and mineral market forecasting — and mineral policy 
problems (such as taxation and regional develop- 
ment) 

Professor Mackenzie 


306-626D ANALYSIS OF QUANTITATIVE DATA. 
(80-84 hours) 


306-627D MINERAL INDUSTRY DECISION- 
MAKING. (80-84 hours). 


306-628D DISSERTATION. (80-84 hours). A com- 
prehensive study of mineral technology or econom- 
ics applied to specific minerals industry cases. 
Staff 


306-6300 INTERPRETATIVE METHODS IN 
APPLIED GEOPHYSICS. Analysis of geophysical 
data in seismic, magnetic, gravity and electrical pro- 
specting 

Professor Telford 


306-640D ADVANCED MINERAL PROCESSING. 
(80-84 hours per session). Modern advances in 
mineral processing techniques. 

Professor Finch 


306-641D MINERAL DRESSING AND MILL 
DESIGN. (2 hours per week). Physical and chemi- 
cal treatments for the recovery of valuable minerals 
in ore. The application of techniques embodying 
gravity concentration, electrostatic and magnetic 
separations, and flotation with emphasis on mill 
design 

Professor Salman 


306-642D MINERAL DRESSING. (2 hours per 
week). Mineral separations and recoveries by flota- 
tion. Studies of sorption processes and surface 
reactions. 

Professor Salman 
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GRADUATE STUDIES — SECTION E 


306-650D TRANSPORT PHENOMENA IN PROC- 
ESS ENGINEERING METALLURGY. (2 hours per 
week). Theoretical studies of selected processes for 
the smelting and refining of metals. Metallurgical 
applications of heat, mass and momentum transfer 
theories. 

Professors Davenport and Guthrie 


306-651D TOPICS IN CHEMICAL METAL- 
LURGY. (2 hours per week). Applications of 
physical chemistry to extractive metallurgy with 
emphasis on thermodynamics and electrochem- 
istry; recent developments in extractive metallurg- 
ical research 

Professor Thompson 


306-653A,B TRANSPORT PHENOMENA IN 
PROCESS METALLURGY. Process metallurgical 
applications of heat, mass and momentum transport 
theories. Methods of numerical solution in the analy- 
sis of: continuous casting, ingot solidification, soak- 
ing pits, hot mill operations, alloy addition methods 
in steel-making, etc. Students are assigned individ- 
ual computer projects and present a report plus 
seminar on their findings. j 
Professor Guthrie 


306-655A,B. ADVANCED METALLURGICAL 
PROCESS ANALYSIS. Metal extraction processes 
are analysed from the standpoints of metals 
recovery, raw materials usage and energy require- 
ments. Techniques which can be used to minimize 
energy consumption are examined in detail. Optimi- 
zation models are developed. Students examine 
and report on the metallurgical and economic feasi- 
bility of recently developed processes. 

Professor Davenport 


306-660D APPLIED X-RAYS. (4 hours per week). 
X-Ray diffraction methods and their application to 
chemical analysis, alloying, grain size determina- 
tion, preferred orientations, deformation, annealing 
and single crystal studies; fluorescence analysis; 
introduction to radiography and micro-radiography; 
electron probe micro-analysis. 

Professor Smith 


306-661B ADVANCED METALLURGICAL 
DESIGN. (3 hours per week). A discussion and lab- 
oratory course, supplemented by detailed written 
reports, dealing with metallurgical design problems. 
Special attention will be given to problems in corro- 
sion, weld design, casting, prevention of metal 
fatigue, heat effects and materials selection. 
Professor Williams 


306-662B CRYSTAL GROWTH AND SOLIDIFI- 
CATION OF METALS. (3 hours per week). The 
kinetics of freezing and the structure of the solid-liq- 
uid interface. Methods of single crystal growth; 
‘growth imperfections in single crystals. Dendritic 
freezing in pure materials. Alloy freezing and the 
redistribution of solute; morphological stability dur- 
ing freezing, Eutectic freezing with particular refer- 
ence to cast irons. 

Professor Gruzieski 
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306-663A DEFECT STRUCTURE AND ME 
ICAL PROPERTIES OF METALS. (3 hours 
week). Elastic compliances and rigidities; stress — 
and strain deviators; yield criteria; vacancies and — 
diffusion; topology of dislocations and stacking — 
faults; self-energy of dislocations; dislocation inter- 
actions with point, line and surface defects; plastic 
deformation of single crystals and poly-crystals; 
work hardening and recovery processes. 

Professor Jonas 


306-664B THERMAL AND ATHERMAL DEFOR- 
MATION PROCESSES. (3 hours per week). Empiri- 
cal approaches to experimental results; elementary 
rate theory; introduction to activation free energies, 
enthalpies and entropies; physical significance of 
activation areas and volumes; experimental deter- 
mination of activation parameters; rate theory 
applied to high temperature deformation; periodic 
internal stress models; rate theory applied to low 
temperature deformation; athermal deformation 
processes 

Professor Jonas 


306-670D RESEARCH SEMINAR. For students 
registered for a Master's degree in Metallurgy. 
Staff 


306-672D ROCK MECHANICS AND GEOPHY- 
SICS SEMINAR. Selected topics in Rock Mechan- 
ics and Geophysics will be presented by students 
and staff members. 

Staff 


306-673D MINING ENGINEERING SEMINAR. For 
students registered in the Diploma or M.Eng. 
(Option B) program 

Staff 


306-674D EARTH PHYSICS SEMINAR. Students 
and staff members will present selected and current 
topics under the following general headings; cos- 
mology; seismology; earth's gravity, magnetic and 
electric fields; thermal history; tectonophysics; cel- 
estial mechanics 

Geophysics Staff 


306-675D APPLIED GEOPHYSICS SEMINAR. 
Case histories in petroleum and mineral exploration; 
well-logging methods; geophysical methods 
applied particularly to mining and civil engineering 
problems. (Course given in collaboration with Ecole 
Polytechnique. ) 

Geophysics Staff 


306-765D TOPICS IN ADVANCED PHYSICAL 
METALLURGY. (2 hours per week). Topics 
selected from recent research in physical metal- 


lurgy. 
Staff 


306-766A,B STRENGTHENING AND FRACTURE 
OF METALS. (3 hours per week). Strengthening 
mechanisms in metals: superalloy and order hard- 
ening, solute, precipitate, and dispersion hardening, 
grain boundary and sub-boundary hardening; theo- 
ries of lattice friction; discontinuous yielding and 
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dynamic strain aging; grain boundary sliding, 
dynamic recrystallization and superplasticity; mech- 
anisms of ductile and brittle fracture. 

Professor Jonas 


306-771D RESEARCH SEMINAR. For students 
registered in a Ph.D. program in Metallurgy. 
Staff 


306-776D MINING RESEARCH SEMINAR. For 
students registered in a Ph.D. program in Mining 
Staff 


Undergraduate Courses 


The following undergraduate courses are available 
to graduate students who have not taken an equiva- 
lent course 


306-230B GEOPHYSICAL EXPLORATION 
Professor Jensen 


306-321B BEHAVIOUR OF ROCK STRUCTURES 
Professor Udd 


306-3268 MATHEMATICAL APPLICATIONS IN 
THE MINERAL INDUSTRY 
Mr. Bilodeau 


306-327A MATERIALS HANDLING 
Professor Trotter 


306-328B MINE ENVIRONMENTS 
Professor Djamgouz 


306-332A MATHEMATICAL APPLICATIONS IN 
GEOPHYSICS 
Professor Crossley 


306-3348 POTENTIAL THEORY IN GEOPHY- 
SICS 
Professor Crossley 


306-420A MINING FEASIBILITY STUDIES | 
Professor Djamgouz and Staff 


306-421B MINING FEASIBILITY STUDIES Il 
Professor Djamgouz and Staff 


306-422A APPLIED EXPLOSIVES 
Professor MacLachlan 


306-423A MINERAL INDUSTRY ECONOMICS | 
Mr. Boire 


306-424B MINERAL INDUSTRY ECONOMICS II 
Professor MacKenzie and Mr. Drolet 


306-425B MINE PLANNING 
Professor Trotter 


306-431A ADVANCED EXPLORATION GEO- 
PHYSICS | 
Professor Telford 


306-433B ADVANCED EXPLORATION GEO- 
PHYSICS Il ; 
Professor Telford 


PHYSICS 


306-435A ADVANCED EXPLORATION GEO- 
PHYSICS Ill 
Professor Jensen 


306-436B ADVANCED EXPLORATION GEO- 
PHYSICS IV 
Professor Telford 


E16 DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSICS 


MacDonald Physics Building 
809 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, PQ, 

Canada H3A 2K6 


STAFF 


Professors — C.S. LAM (Chairman); R.E. BELL; M. 
COHEN (Therapeutic Radiology/Physics); A. 
CONTOGOURIS; G.W. FARNELL; F.T. 
HEDGCOCK; W.F. HITSCHFELD; M.P. LANGLE- 
BEN; B. MARGOLIS; S.K. MARK; J.S. MAR- 
SHALL; W.M. MARTIN (Assistant Chairman); E.R. 
POUNDER; J.M. ROBSON; R.T. SHARP; D.G. 
STAIRS; E.J. STANSBURY; D.R. STEVENSON; 
P.R. WALLACE; M.J. ZUCKERMANN 

Associate Professors — J.R. ADDISON; G.L. AUS- 
TIN; J.-E. CRAWFORD; S. DAS GUPTA; N.B. de 
TAKACSY; R. HARRIS;,R. HENZI; J.-E. KITCHING 
(on leave) ; J. K-P LEE; J.F. MATHISON; RB. 
MOORE; T.F. MORRIS; W.B. MUIR; P.M. PATEL 
(on leave); D.G. RYAN; J.O. STROM-OLSEN (on 
leave); J.M. TRISCHUK; D. WALSH 

Visiting Associate Professor — A.|. McPHERSON 


FIELDS OF RESEARCH 
High-Energy Physics 


Theoretical: The interests of the McGill high energy 
theoreticians range from studies of the properties of 
elementary particles, considerations of the physics 
of elementary particle reactions, to quantum field 
theory and applications of group theory. A special 
feature of some’ of the work is the close association 
with nuclear physics both as.an aid to understand- 
ing particles and also in the use of high energy 
reactions to further our knowledge of the properties 
of nuclei 


Experimental: Experiments at the highest available 
energies are carried out at the Fermi National Accel- 
erator Laboratory. The program is primarily con- 
cerned with strong interaction physics. Present 
activities utilize both counter and bubble chamber 
techniques and include elastic scattering experi- 
ments at large momentum transfer, inclusive 
reaction studies and properties of neutral mesons. 
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Ice Physics 


Interest centres on ice dynamics-response of float- 
ing ice to wind, current and tide-and electrical prop- 
erties of sea ice. Field experiments in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence are in progress. The group is actively 
involved in an international cooperative experiment 
in the Beaufort Sea, called AIDJEX. The experiment 
includes use of satellites and remote sensing air- 
Craft, as well as ‘‘ground’’ observations of standard 
oceanographic and meteorological parameters. 


Nuclear Physics 


Theoretical: Problems in nuclear spectroscopy of 
medium nuclei, collision theory, pion induced 
reactions and applications of statistical mechanics 
in nuclear physics are currently being studied. 


Experimental (Foster Radiation Laboratory Group): 
The research program centres around a 100 MeV 
proton synchrocyclotron and a data handling sys- 
tem based on PDP-8 and PDP-15 computers. Cur- 
rent main activities involve studies of the short-lived 
nuclei lying far from the region of beta stability, 
using high speed “‘rabbit’’ systems, an on-line mass 
spectrometer and a superconducting beta ray spec- 
trometer. The laboratory is also engaged in applied 
nuclear physics research of bio-medical, environ- 
mental, and archeological interests. 


Experimental (Neutron physics): The experimental 
program is aimed at isolating a beam of neutrons 
whose velocity is only a few metres per second. The 
source of neutrons is a high flux nuclear reactor at 
the Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories and the very 
slow neutrons are isolated by their special proper- 
ties of total reflection. They will be used for experi- 
ments on the fundamental properties of neutrons, 
including their radioactive decay and their interac- 
tion with the gravitational field. 


Solid-State Physics 


Theoretical: Programs of research are in progress 
on the properties of semiconductors and semime- 
tals in intense magnetic fields, including two-dimen- 
sional systems; in dilute alloys, amorphous metals, 
including magnetic systems, ‘“‘spinglasses'' and 
layer compounds, 


Experimental: The principal lines of research are 
in the spectroscopy of magnetic insulating 
crystals, including Jahn-Teller effects, and on the 
magnetic and transport properties of various 
materials-amorphous and crystalline - ranging 
from semiconductors to metallic single crystals. 
Additional cryogenic facilities and magnets 
providing high magnetic fields are available at a 
McGill University laboratory. 


Stormy-Weather Group 


This group uses the McGill Radar Weather Observa- 
tory at Ste. Anne de Bellevue which is equipped with 
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a weather radar of outstanding capability. It record ny 


Ye 


stormy weather in all seasons, supplemented ji 


summer by three radio-direction-finding stations for — 
lightning and three wide-angle-camera stations for 


stereoscopic cloud photography. There is also a 
program of cloud-temperature measurement by 
radiometric photography. 


ADMISSION 
M.Sc. 


Norma! requirement is a B.Sc. in Physics, or equiva- 
lent, with high standing. 


Ph.D. 


Normal requirement is a M.Sc. in Physics, ore qui- 
valent. Candidates in good standing may have the 
option of transfering into this program from the 
M.Sc. program after one year. 


REQUIREMENTS 
M.Sc. 


Candidates must successfully complete 5 one- 
semester courses and a M.Sc. thesis, in addition to 
all the other normal requirements of the Graduate 
Faculty. 


Ph.D. 


Candidates must successfully complete a Prelimi- 
nary Examination and submit a Ph.D. thesis, in addi- 
tion to all the normal requirements of the Graduate 
Faculty. 


Financial Assistance 


Subject to the availability of funds, financial assist- 
ance will be offered to students in the form of Teach- 
ing and Research assistantships. For new students, 
financial support will be offered at the time of 
acceptance. 


Further Information 


A brochure regarding graduate studies in physics is 
available on request. The brochure includes a 
detailed description of the research activities in the 
department, application forms for admission to 
graduate studies and information concerning 
requirements for the M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees and 
financial support. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Chairman. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE COURSES 
198-5148 GENERAL RELATIVITY. (3 hours). 


Transition from special to general relativity. Non- 
Euclidian geometry. The basic laws of physics in 


covariant form. Einstein's equations. Newton's the- 
ory of gravitation as an approximation. Propagation 
of gravitation. Rigorous solutions of the field equa- 
tions. Cosmology. 
Professor Henzi 


198-551A QUANTUM THEORY. (3 hours). 
General formulation, scattering theory, WKBJ 
approximation, time-dependent perturbation theory 
and applications, angular momentum, relativistic 
wave equations 

Professor Contogouris 


198-557A NUCLEAR PHYSICS. (3 hours). General 
nuclear properties, nucleon-nucleon interaction and 
scattering theory, radioactivity, nuclear models, 
nuclear reactions 

Professor Lessard 


198-558A SOLID STATE PHYSICS. (3 hours) 
Properties of crystals, lattice vibrations and thermal 
properties of insulators, free electron model and 
band structure, semiconductors, metals, optical 
properties 

Professor Harris 


198-559B STATISTICAL MECHANICS. Bose and 
Fermi gas; cluster expansions; hydrodynamics of 
superfluids; second sound; Fermi liquid theory; 
phase transitions; the ising model; fluctations; the 
Fokker-Planck equation; the Onsager relation 
Professor Zuckermann 


198-562A ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY. (Pre- 
requisites: U1 or U2 honours physics or permission 
of instructor). Electrostatics, dielectrics, magnetos- 
tatics, time-varying fields, relativity, radiating sys- 
tems, fields of moving charges. 

Professor Henzi 


198-567B PARTICLE PHYSICS. (3 hours). Basic 
interactions and symmetries, kinematics, scattering 
theory, phase space, symmetry and_ statistics, 
boson and baryon spectra, experimental tech- 
niques. 

Professor Stairs 


198-572B APPLICATIONS OF ELECTROMAG- 
NETIC THEORY. (Prerequisite: 198-562A). Scat- 
tering processes, wave propagation in various 
media, wave guides, transmission lines and reso- 
nant systems, scalar diffraction theory, plasmas, 
magnetohydrodynamics 

Professor Henzi 


198-602D BASIC PHYSICS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. A full course for M.Ed. students only. 
This course covers the basic principles of Classical 
Physics stressing those actively taught in high 
schools. The level is such as to stimulate a clear 
understanding of the implications of these principles 
in Modern Physics. The physical principles involved 
in many everyday phenomena will be explored in 
some depth. Formal topics include Mechanics, 
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PHYSICS 


Thermal Physics, Waves, Optics and Electromagne- 
tism. Prerequisite: CEGEP-level course in Calculus 
or equivalent and teaching experience in Physics. . 


198-603C PHYSICAL MEASUREMENT. A full 
course for M.Ed. students only. This will be basically 
a laboratory course interspersed with lectures and 
seminars. Experimental techniques, instrumentation 
and data analysis will be stressed in the develop- 
ment and carrying out of experiments specifically 
oriented towards a High School Program. This will 
include experiments where the result is unknown to 
the experimenter. (Prerequisite: 198-602D). 


198-604D MODERN PHYSICS. A ful! course for 
M.Ed. students only. The aim of this course is to 
enable the student to understand the concepts lead- 
ing to modern physics as well as some of the more 
spectacular recent developments. Topics include 
Atomic and Nuclear Physics, Solid State Physics, 
Modern Optics and Astrophysics. (Prerequisite: 
198-602D). 

Professor Mathison 


198-610B ADVANCED QUANTUM MECHANICS. 
(3 hours). Basic theory of Quantum Mechanics; 
treatment of special topics: theory of angular 
momentum, perturbation theory, scattering-theory, 
body problems; the Dirac Theory; quantization of 
the electromagnetic field. 

Professor Margolis 


198-612A ADVANCED MATHEMATICAL PHYS- 
ICS. (3 hours). Selected topics from differential 
equations, Green’s functions and integral equa- 
tions; applications to physics. 


Professor Morris 


198-613B ADVANCED MATHEMATICAL PHYS- 
ICS. (3 hours). Group representation theory with 
applications to physics 

Professor Sharp 


198-616A CLOUD PHYSICS. (3 hours). Introduc- 
tion to cloud physics. 
Professor Marshall 


198-617B ICE PHYSICS. (3 hours). Acoustical, 
electrical, mechanical and thermal properties of sea 
ice and fresh-water ice, energy exchange in the 
atmosphere-ice-ocean system; ice movement. 
Professors Pounder and Langleben 


198-618B SOLID STATE PHYSICS. (3 hours). Lat- 
tices and their excitations; the theory and properties 
of normal and superconduction metals, semicon- 
ductors and their applications; magnetism. 
Professor Zuckermann 


198-672D NUCLEAR PHYSICS. Gross properties 
of nuclei, nucleon-nucleon interaction, second 
quantization, shell model, collective model, pairing 
model, electromagnetic and beta decay, nuclear 
reactions. - 

Professors Das Gupta and Lessard 
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198-673B THEORETICAL HIGH ENERGY PHYS- 
ICS. Introductory theory and phenomenology of 
strong, electromagnetic and weak interactions. 


198-700D PRELIMINARY Ph.D. EXAMINATION. 


198-710D QUANTUM FIELD THEORY. (3 hours). 
The content of the course includes discussions on 
relativistic single particle wave functions, quantized 
fields and their symmetry properties, perturbation 
theory and applications, as well as the use of ana- 
lytic properties of relativistic quantum fields. 
Professor Lam 


198-714D EXPERIMENTAL SOLID STATE PHYS- 
ICS. (3 hours). Topics, reflecting the interests of the 
students and the faculty involved, will be selected 
from the following experimental research areas: 
experimental low temperature solid state physics 
techniques; magnetism; electron transport phenom- 
ena; fermiology, propagation of electromagnetic 
waves in solids including resonance effects; semi- 
conductors; superconductivity; electronic structure 
of alloys; properties of insulators. 

Professors Hedgcock and Walsh 


198-716D THEORETICAL SOLID STATE 
PHYSICS. (2 hours). Second quantization; Wick's 
theorem; Thermodynamic Green's _ functions; 
Feynman diagrams. Superconductivity: experi- 
mental introduction; phenomenological theories, 
Landau-Grinsburg theory; pure superconductors 
and superconducting alloys. Magnetism: 
Hubbard’s model for narrow band _ transition 
metals, ferromagnetism and antiferromagnetism in 
itinerant electron systems; Fedder-Martin model 
for Chromium; Green's function formulation of 
response theory; application to theory of spin 
waves in magnetic metals. 

Professor Wallace 


198-718A SPECIAL TOPICS IN SOLID STATE 
PHYSICS, (3 hours). Specialized discussion of 
current problems in solid state physics. 

Solid State Staff 


198-720A EXPERIMENTAL NUCLEAR 
PHYSICS. This course covers the basic tech- 
niques of experimentation in nuclear physics. It 
includes data reduction, nuclear detectors, 
accelerators, on-line computer techniques, angular 
correlation, kinematics of nuclear reactions; 
interactions of photons and particles with matter. 
Professor Mark 


198-722B THEORETICAL NUCLEAR PHYSICS. 
Particle hole excitations and giant resonances; 
deformed Hartree-Fock and angular momentum 
projection; unified theory of nuclear reaction; 
direct interaction; realistic forces and calculations 
of bulk properties of nuclei. 

Professor de Takacsy 


198-726D EXPERIMENTAL HIGH ENERGY 


PHYSICS. (3 hours). High energy linear and 
circular accelerators — detailed design considera- 
tions in the NAL 500 GeV proton accelerator, the 
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SLAG 20 GeV electron linear accelerator and 4 | 
CERN Intersecting Storage Rings, future | 
prospects; beam design: high energy detectors - 
scintillation counters; spark chambers, bubble 
chambers and new proposals; kinematics; particle 
classification; spin and particle determination; 
discrete symmetries; internal symmetries; high 
energy two-body reactions; multiparticle prod- 
uction; Quark model. 


198-729A,B SELECTED TOPICS IN NUCLEAR 
PHYSICS. These courses cover topics of current 
development in nuclear physics and the topics may 
change from year to year; current topics include 
nuclear fission, heavy ion reaction, superheavy nuc- 
lei and back bending. 


198-730A SPECIAL TOPICS IN HIGH ENERGY 
PHYSICS I. (3 hours). Specialized discussion of 
some current problems in theoretical particle phys- 
ics. 

Professor Margolis 


198-731B SPECIAL TOPICS IN HIGH ENERGY 
PHYSICS Il. (3 hours). Specialized discussion of 
some Current problems in particle physics 
Professor Stairs 


198-732A ADVANCED THEORETICAL HIGH 
ENERGY PHYSICS. (3 credits). Particle classifica- 
tion schemes; dispersion relations and Regge the- 
ory; multiparticle production models; deep inelastic 
scattering; gauge theories 


198-740D ADVANCED ASTROPHYSICS. (3 
hours). Survey of modern theories including stellar 
atmospheres, energy sources, stellar structure and 
evolution; magnetohydrodynamics. 


198-799D SEMINARS. Each of the research 
groups in High Energy Physics, Ice Physics, Nuclear 
Physics, Solid State Physics and Stormy Weather 
Physics organizes research seminars to be pres- 
ented by students, staff and visitors. Ph.D. candi- 
dates are required to attend and participate in the 
seminars organized in their field of specialisation. 
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E17 SCHOOL OF URBAN 
PLANNING 


McConnell Engineering Building 
3480 University Street 
Montreal, PQ, 

Canada H3A 2A7 


STAFF 


Professor —- DAVID FARLEY (Director); - BLANCHE 
L. VAN GINKEL 

Associate Professor — JEANNE M. WOLFE 

Assistant Professor —- DAVID BROWN 

Visiting Lecturers — MORRIS CHARNEY; LLOYD 
SANKEY 
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With the assistance of - GLENN DROVER (Social 
Work); JANE GLENN (Law); BRYAN MASSAM 
(Geography); and the Staff of the School of Archi- 
tecture and the Department of Civil Engineering. 


The objective of the School of Urban Planning is to 
produce qualified professional urban planners, for 
both the public and private sectors. Students are 
expected on completion of the program to have 
acquired basic planning skills, a broad view of 
urban studies and a field of specialization. To 
achieve these objectives the teaching and research 
activities within the program are organized within 
the context of the broader urban studies and 
research effort at McGill 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


The M.U.P. degree is open to students holding a 
bachelor’s degree or equivalent in Anthropology, 
Architecture, Economics, Civil Engineering, Geogra- 
phy, Law, Management, Political Science, Social 
Work, or Sociology, with adequate knowledge of 
quantitative techniques. 

In addition to the documents for admission 
required by the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research (see General Section), the following must 
be submitted: 


1. Statement of specific interest in the area of 
Urban Planning 

2. For architects only, a portfolio containing at 
least five (5) examples of architectural work 
accomplished in school and in practice. (Port- 
folios are not to exceed 8% x 11 inches in 
size.) 


The deadline for submitting applications and sup 
porting material is March 15 


AWARDS AND FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 


For information regarding awards and _ financial 
assistance, please refer to the FACULTY OF 
GRADUATE STUDIES ‘“‘POST-GRADUATE 
FELLOWSHIPS, BURSARIES, AND PRIZES” 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE M.U.P. 
DEGREE 


The program in Urban Planning requires a minimum 
of two and one-half years, including a basic core of 
required studies and a selection of courses from a 
group of recommended electives. It emphasizes 
sponsored research to be carried out by staff and 
students and the development of a particular area of 
expertise for each student based on his back 
ground. 

A three month internship with a member of a rec- 
ognized planning association is required. 


URBAN PLANNING 


COURSES 


Group A - Core Knowledge (All required/no sub- 
stitution) 


409-602D SUPERVISED RESEARCH PROJECT 
409-603D PLANNING PROJECTS | 
409-604A PLANNING PROJECTS Il 
409-606B SUPERVISED RESEARCH SEMINAR 


409-609A PLANNING GRAPHICS AND ENVI- 
RONMENTAL PERCEPTION 


409-610A/B MAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT | 
409-611A/B MAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT II 
409-612B THEORY OF PLANNING 


409-613A/B APPLIED QUANTITATIVE TECH- 
NIQUES 


In addition to courses in Group A, students are 
required to complete seven half courses, a mini- 
mum of four from Group B (highly recommended 
electives) 


Group B - Development and Refinement (A 
minimum of 4 half courses required). 
301-373A HISTORY OF HOUSING 
301-376A STRUCTURE OF CITIES 


301-435B URBAN PLANNING I: PLANNING IN 
QUEBEC 


301-436A URBAN PLANNING Il: LAND USE 
REGULATION AND PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 


301-625B HOUSING THEORY 


303-540A URBAN TRANSPORTATION PLAN- 
NING 


303-642B TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS ANAL- 
YSIS 


407-637B HOUSING POLICY 
409-605A GRADUATE SEMINAR 


409-607D READING COURSE - URBAN PLAN- 
NING 


483-145A LAW (PROPERTY - LAND USE PLAN- 
NING) 


Group C - Specialization Students select courses 
to demonstrate an in-depth knowledge of one func- 
tional area in the field of planning. (A minimum of 
five courses required) 


154-425B ECONOMICS OF ECOLOGY 
154-468A URBAN AND REGIONAL ECONOMICS 


160-465A THE POLITICS OF PLANNING AND 
POLICY MAKING 


166-222A URBAN SOCIOLOGY 
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GRADUATE STUDIES - SECTION E 


183-3194 GEOGRAPHY OF ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


183-412B ADVANCED URBAN GEOGRAPHY 
407-625B COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Group D —- The School of Urban Planning encour- 
ages students to receive practical experience out- 
side the University setting. A three-month internship 
with a member of a recognized planning association 
is therefore required. The internship is viewed as an 
important aspect of students’ planning education 
and students are advised to compose their study 
program with this in mind 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Group A — Core Knowledge (All required) 


409-602D SUPERVISED RESEARCH PROJECT. 
The Supervised Research Project is intended to 
crystallize and focus a student's interests on a par- 
ticular area of enquiry at the end of studies for a 
Master's degree in Planning. It should ideally pro- 
vide the transition into practice or more advanced 
studies. The options are: 1. A research paper on an 
agreed-upon topic having the characteristics of a 
graduate thesis but excluding the detailed editorial 
requirements of a thesis; OR 2. A new plan for a part 
of the environment (does not exclude social, eco- 
nomic, political et al types of plans) to be presented 
both orally and in written form. Joint research pro- 
jects are allowed. 

Staff 


409-603D PLANNING PROJECTS | (Studio). The 
first-year studio introduces students to practical situ- 
ations based on real world problems. The studio 
runs for the whole of the fall term and the first half of 
the spring term. Material covered includes: problem 
definition; data sources, collection and analysis; 
graphic representation; values and goals; the crea- 
tive process; problem solving; and policy implica- 
tions. Students learn to work in interdisciplinary 
group situations. Each studio problem is terminated 
by an oral and graphic presentation of work which is 
open to all members of the program and to which 
expert outside critics are invited. Students’ progress 
is evaluated according to performance in class, in 
_ the oral presentation, and on brief written reports.of 
work. 

Professor Van Ginkel 


409-604A PLANNING PROJECTS Il. (Studio). The 
second-year studio is designed to permit the study 
of one local practical problem in depth. Students are 
divided into small groups of two to six persons, and 
problems are chosen depending on the experience 
and research interests of the participants, or for their 
topical nature. Each group produces a finished 
report, on which, along with classroom participa- 
tion, evaluation of student progress is based. The 
class meets for two half days per week during the 
fall term, but much more time than this must be 
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spent on studio work in order to complete it satisfac- 
torily. Prerequisite: Planning Projects I. ig 
Professors Wolfe, Farley and Staff 


409-605A GRADUATE SEMINAR. 


409-606B SUPERVISED RESEARCH SEMINAR. — 


The Supervised Research Seminar consists of 
group conferences between students and staff for 
the purpose of formulating and developing the stu- 
dent's interests on a particular subject towards his 
or her major research undertaking. 

Staff 


409-607D READING COURSE. Outlines for read- 
ing courses must be submitted by the students to 
the professor of their choice. There are three possi- 
ble formats for the Reading Course: a) Read and 
write a brief review of one substantial work or book 
per week. b) Read around one or more topic in 
depth and write a substantial review of the literature 
in this (these) field(s). c) Make exhaustive biblio- 
graphic research on one subject and write a major 
paper on the status of knowledge in this subject, 
Staff 


409-609A PLANNING GRAPHICS AND ENVI- 
RONMENTAL PERCEPTION. The purpose of this 
course is twofold; first, to familiarize the student with 
graphic techniques used in professional planning 
work, and second, to heighten the student's envi- 
ronmental awareness, especially visual perception. 
A weekly lecture consisting of theory and a review 
of practical skills, examples and/or demonstrations 
is followed by a weekly assignment carried out par- 
tially in the studio and partially in the city 
Professor Charney 


409-610A/B. MAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT I. 


409-611A/B. MAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT Ii. 
Man and His Environment is designed to examine 
the nature of man’s impact on the environments he 
inhabits, the way he lives and the effects of his inter- 
ventions. It treats problems facing man at different 
scales and in different contexts, and includes 
reviews of the principles and practice of planning 
through the case study method. Given the very 
extensive nature of the subject, the course is given 
as four six-week intensive units, each taught by a 
different specialist. Subjects are chosen because of 
their importance, topicality or complementarity to 
other courses in the School. Classes, including 
workshops, are given one afternoon per week, and 
two assignments, one minor and one major are set 
for each of the four topics. Evaluation of progress is 
based on these. 

Staff 


409-612B THEORY OF PLANNING. The major 
objective of this course is to attempt to develop a 
general definition as to what constitutes planning 
theory. Theories of planning will be dealt with under 
three specific categories; namely a) Theories of 
explanation of urban phenomena (Theory of con- 
centric zones, etc.) b) Theories relative to the sub- 


ject matter of planning-substantive theory (Green 


* belts, New Towns, etc.) c) Theories of Process-the- 
ories of procedure or implementation (Advocacy 
planning, Choice Theory, Transactive planning, etc.) 
Students are expected to prepare two (2) term 
papers; a short one in the area of planning history, 
and a major one in the area of theory 
Professor Wolfe 


409-613B APPLIED QUANTITATIVE TECH- 
NIQUES. The specific topi d the level of treat 
ment will be determined as durse progresses 
but as a guiding principle it is hoped that by the end 


URBAN PLANNING 


of the course all students will have a basic under- 
standing of the following areas. 1) Measurement 
scales and data types. 2) Principles of taxonomy 
and classification. 3) Hypothesis testing using par- 
ametric and non-parametric tests. 4) Multivariate 
analysis. 5) Matrix methods for plan evaluation. 6) 
Recent developments in impact analysis. The 
emphasis will be on understanding the fundamen- 
tals of the topics, rather than offering a cook-book 
approach. Empirical examples of planning proglem 
will be used to clarify the general areas 

Professor Massam 
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FA DEPARTMENT OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Stephen Leacock Building 
855 Sherbrooke Street W. 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 2T7 


STAFF 


Professors — PETER C.W. GUTKIND: RICHARD F. 
SALISBURY; BRUCE G. TRIGGER 

Associate Professors — DAN R. ARONSON (on 
leave 1977-78); FUMIKO IKAWA-SMITH (Chair- 
man); PHILIP C. SALZMAN 

Assistant Professors - DON W. ATTWOOD: 
MICHAEL S. BISSON; HARVEY FEIT: CARMEN 
LAMBERT; JEROME ROUSSEAU 


PROGRAMS 


The department offers training leading to the M.A. 
and P1.D. in Anthropology. Admission is to the M.A. 
program, except when a student already holds a 
Master's degree. It is expected, however, that most 
applicants will be oriented towards achievement of 
the Pr.D. 

The M.A. degree evidences the candidate's abil- 
ity to conduct a research study, and his/her inten- 
sive knowledge of a range of major fields within the 
discipine. The Ph.D. degree evidences the candi- 
date's original contribution in specialist fields. The 
degre? requirements aim at allowing an early devel- 
opment of individual interests within anthropology 
while stimulating quick progress. 

The ideal time for completion of the M.A. should 
be approximately 20 months, the first year being 
devoted to the completion of the work on the main 
fields and of a research proposal, the summer to 
gathering research data and the following year to 
writing a thesis, together with some consideration of 
the Ph.D. project. An ideal time for Ph.D. completion 
involves roughly a year of preparation for a research 
study. After passing an examination on their fields of 
specialisation and on the adequacy of their 
research proposal, the candidates spend roughly a 
year in data collection and another year as a mini- 
Mum in analysing and writing up the research. 

In Our graduate program, the student-adviser rel- 
ationship is central. At the start of the year, the 
incoming graduate students will each choose an 
adviser with whom they will work out at least the 
broad outlines and general timetable for the com- 
pletior of their requirements 

Prospective students should write for full descrip- 
tive materials and applications directly to the Gradu- 
ate Secretary of the Department 

Students must submit with their applications the 
results of the Aptitude Tests of the Graduate Record 
Examination; arrangements to take the tests should 
be made directly with the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Box 955, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


In addition to the normal application a statement 
concerning the student's plans, aims, and interests 
within anthropology is required. 

A number of teaching assistantships are 
available to graduate students in the Department. 
Students who wish to be considered for such 
assistantships should inform the Graduate Adviser 
of the Department. Fellowships are also available 
from the University, and are applied for directly to 
the Fellowships Office of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. Students should also apply 
for Canada Council and other outside fellowships 
whenever possible. 

Applications for graduate admission must reach 
the Department not later than 1 March if applicants 
wish to be considered for September admission, 
although in exceptional cases later applications 
might be considered. Applicants can expect to hear 
the outcome of their application by about 4 April. 


REQUIREMENTS 
Requirements for the M.A. Degree 


Demonstration of competence in four topics of 
anthropology: e.g. political anthropology, economic 
anthropology, archaeological theory, methodology, 
etc. is required as well as work on a culture area. 
Information available from the Department defines 
and specifies the competences to be gained. 

The presentation and defence of a_ thesis 
proposal is required and the completion of a short 
thesis demonstrating the ability to, and the 
experience of, having carried an anthropological 
research project through all its stages — planning 
on the theoretical, methodological and ethno- 
graphic level, gathering data, and writing up of 
results. 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


All requirements for the M.A. degree must be com- 
pleted. Students holding an M.A. from a university 
other than McGill may be asked to make up any 
deficiencies in their prior preparation before contin- 
uing on the remaining requirements. 

Candidates must (1) demonstrate competence in 
a language other than English which is relevant to 
their research plans. They should do this before tak- 
ing their preliminary examination, and. definitely 
before they submit their thesis. (2) pass an oral 
examination on three subfields of the discipline. One 
of these fields will usually be a culture area. The 
other two special fields will be topics for which 
departmental supervision is available. The examina- 
tion will emphasize the relation of the three fields to 
the field research that the candidate proposes; (3) 
orally present a fieldwork proposal, often, but not 
necessarily, conjointly with the preliminary examina- 
tion; (4) carry out fieldwork and present and orally 
defend a completed thesis. 


GRADUATE STUDIES — SECTION F 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


N.B. According to need, the 600-level courses take 
the form either of seminars or of special topics. 


151-602A THEORY | 

151-603B THEORY Il 

151-605B CULTURE AREA 

151-610A SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

151-612B KINSHIP 

151-614A ECONOMIC ANTHROPOLOGY 
151-616B POLITICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
151-618A STRATIFICATION 

151-620B ETHNICITY 

151-625A CULTURAL ECOLOGY 

151-630A SOCIAL CHANGE 

151-634B ANTHROPOLOGY OF DEVELOPMENT 
151-636A URBANIZATION 

151-638B COMPLEX SOCIETIES 

151-640A PSYCHOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
151-642B ANTHROPOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
151-646A COGNITIVE ANTHROPOLOGY 
151-648B STRUCTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
151-650A ANTHROPOLOGY OF RELIGION 


_ 151-656B ANTHROPOLOGY OF ART 


151-660A RESEARCH METHODS 


151-665B MATHEMATICAL METHODS IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


151-670A ARCHAEOLOGICAL THEORY | 
151-671B ARCHAEOLOGICAL THEORY II 
151-673A ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIELD METHODS 


151-6748 ARCHAEOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
METHODS 


151-676B ARCHAEOLOGICAL AREA 
151-678A ETHNOHISTORY 


151-680A M.A. TUTORIAL READING. 
Staff 


151-681B M.A. TUTORIAL READING. 
Staff 


151-682A M.A. TUTORIAL READING. 
Staff 


151-683B M.A. TUTORIAL READING. 
Staff 


151-684D M.A. TUTORIAL READING. 
Staff 


451-700D Ph.D. PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIO 


151-780A READING AND RESEARCH. 
Staff 


151-781B READING AND RESEARCH. 
Staff 


F2 CENTRE FOR | ° 
DEVELOPING | * 
AREA STUDIES |® 


3437 Peel Street 
Montreal, PQ t) 
Canada H3A 1W7 OF 


Director - PROFESSOR RICHARD F. SALISBURY # 


The main function of the Centre is to encourage and 
coordinate interest in developing-area studies in the m 
social sciences and to draw attention to the neces- | ¢¢ 
sary links with the applied sciences both at McGill | 
and in cooperation with other institutions through the | py 
agency of a Board of Directors and an Executive 

Committee. To further this end, the Centre offers | & 
weekly informal workshops directed chiefly to | 
McGill graduate students and organizes public lec- Gf 
tures by visiting speakers. x 


COURSES AND SEMINARS 


The list given below is provided for reference pur- 
poses only and represents all the graduate courses 
offered by the University which could be of immedi- 
ate interest to students of ‘development’. 


CONCEPTS IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 
ANTHROPOLOGY 151-614A ECONOMIC 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professor Salisbury 


ANTHROPOLOGY 151-616B POLITICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
Professor Attwood 


ANTHROPOLOGY 151-630A SOCIAL CHANGE 
Professor Lambert 


ANTHROPOLOGY 151-6348 ANTHROPOLOGY 
OF DEVELOPMENT 
Professor Salisbury 


ANTHROPOLOGY 151-636A URBANIZATION 
Professor Gutkind 


ANTHROPOLOGY 151-638B COMPLEX SOCIE- 
TIES 
Professor Salzman 


ECONOMICS 154-402A ECONOMIC’ HISTORY 
OF LATIN AMERICA 
Professor Frankman 


amy, ECONOMICS 154-634A ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
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MENT 
Professor Brecher 


ECONOMICS 154-724B INTERNATIONAL ECO- 
NOMICS 
Professor Vicas 


ECONOMICS 154-7348 ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT 
Professor Levitt 


ECONOMICS 154-736B TECHNIQUES OF 
DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 
Professor Levitt 


EDUCATION 413-620D COMPARATIVE EDUCA- 
TION 
Professor Eisemon 


EDUCATION 413-641C EDUCATION IN DEVEL- 
OPING AREAS 
Professor Eisemon 


EDUCATION 413-642D EDUCATION OF MINOR- 
ITY GROUPS 
Professor Lipkin 


GEOGRAPHY 183-606A GEOGRAPHY AND 
DEVELOPMENT, PART | 
Professor Hill and Staff 


GEOGRAPHY 183-6078 GEOGRAPHY AND 
DEVELOPMENT, PART I! 


GEOGRAPHY 183-609B HUMAN GEOGRAPHY: 
SOCIAL AND BEHAVIOURAL PROBLEMS 
Staff 


GEOGRAPHY 183-622A/B HUMID, TROPICAL 
ENVIRONMENTS 
Professor Hill 


GEOGRAPHY 183-623A SEMINAR ON 
REGIONAL RESEARCH, PART I 
Professor Armstrong and Staff 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 160-647A POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
Professor Nayar 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 160-649A MASS 
APPROACH TO POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Professor Noumoff 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 160-660A STATE AND 
SOCIETY IN NON-DEMOCRATIC REGIMES 
Professor Bruneau 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 160-724A AFRICAN 
POLITICS 
Professor Kunz 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 160-731B POLITICAL IDE- 
OLOGIES 
Professor Kunz 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 160-7478 DEPENDENCE 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
Professor Nayar 


ECONOMICS 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 160-748B SOUTH ASIAN 
POLITICS 


Seminars in the field of ‘development’ are also 


- Offered on request by the Brace Research Institute 


and the Faculty of Engineering: 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 336-602A 
ENVIRONMENT CONTROL IN AGRICULTURAL 
STRUCTURE 

Professor Ogilvie 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 336-609A 
HYDROLOGY 
Professor Broughton 


NOTE: Further information about the Centre's plans 
and activities may be obtained by writing to the 
Director 


F3 DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 


Stephen Leacock Building 
855 Sherbrooke Street W. 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 2T7 


STAFF 


Professors — A. ASIMAKOPULOS (Chairman); E.F. 
BEACH; |. BRECHER; E. KIERANS; J.C. WEL- 
DON; H.R.C. WRIGHT 

Associate Professors — A. DEUTSCH: A.H. FENI- 
CHEL; M. FRANKMAN;: J.A. GALBRAITH: C. 
GREEN; J. HANDA; S.H. INGERMAN; J. ITON (on 
leave 1977-78); J. KURIEN; K. LEVITT: MF. 
LOUTFI; J.C.R. ROWLEY; L.A. SODERSTROM 
(on leave 1977-78); T. VELK; A. VICAS 

Assistant Professors — P. DAVENPORT; G. GRANT- 
HAM (on leave 1977-78); R.T. NAYLOR 

Visiting Professors -D. McFETRIDGE; A. PHILLIPS 


This announcement is prepared early in the calen- 
dar year, and so is likely to need modification by the 
time the academic year begins. A mimeographed 
supplement is available at the Department Office, 
and should be consulted. Changes are not likely to 
be numerous, but in some instances may be impor- 
tant to a sensible choice of program. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Admission 


Students holding a B.A. degree may be eligible 
for admission. Preparation equivalent to a McGill 
Honours Program in Economics is the normal 
requirement. Students. who have deficiencies in 
their preparation but are otherwise judged to be 
qualified are admitted to a qualifying year, in 
which they undertake advanced undergraduate 
work. 


GRADUATE STUDIES — SECTION F 


Lectures and examinations in the graduate pro- 
gram in Economics are organized around 10 
broad fields: (1) Econometrics; (2) Economic 
Development; (3) Economic History; (4) Economic 


Theory; (5) Industrial Organization; (6) International * 


Trade; (7) Labour Economics; (8) Mathematical 
Economics; (9) Money and Banking; (10) Public 
Finance. 

Courses at the 600 level will be offered in most 
of these fields in each session, and when such a 
course cannot be offered in a particular field a 
reading course, with tutorial assistance, will be 
made available. Students who have not previously 
passed a suitable course in Statistics must take 
the undergraduate honours statistics course, Eco- 
nomics 154-357D. A two-semester course in the 
history of economic thought is also a prerequisite 
for a graduate degree in economics, and students 
who have not taken such a course will be required 
to take Economics 154-350D. Courses at the 700 
level (seminars) are offered in most of the 10 
fields listed above. They are generally given in the 
second term and have as a prerequisite the corre- 
sponding 600 level courses. 


Requirements for the M.A. Degree 


The Master's degree in Economics is obtained after 

successful completion of the Graduate General 

Written Examination, course and seminar require- 

ments, and a thesis. The minimum passing grade 

for graduate courses and examinations is 65%. A 

well prepared student should not require more than 

12 calendar months to complete the degree require- 

ments. 

1. The Graduate General Written Examination 
consists of two comprehensive examinations. 
Each M.A. student must write two papers: 

i) 2 three-hour examinations in economic 
theory (micro and macro) and 
ii) a three hour comprehensive examina- 
tion in another field chosen by the 
student from the 10 listed above 
(excluding Mathematical Economics). 
The courses in Economic Theory, 194-611D and 
154-621D, help prepare the student for the compre- 
hensive examination in theory, and the appropri- 
ately named 600 level course provides assistance 
in preparing for the other field examination; but it is 
the responsibility of the student to ensure that 
he/she is adequately prepared for the whole of 
his/her fields. 

2. The student must obtain at least 65% in an 
approved 600 level one-term course in a field 
other than economic theory or his/her compre- 
hensive field. This course may be in another 
discipline. 

3. Successfully complete the requirements of one 

700 level course (seminar). 


4. Complete a Master's thesis, the subject 


which must be approved by the Research Com- 
mittee. The paper written for one of the stu- 
dent's seminars (700 level courses) often 
forms the basis of his/her thesis. 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


The requirements for the doctoral degree are: 

1. Successful completion of the Graduate General 
Written examination in economic theory and in 
two other special fields, 

2. three 700 level seminars, 

3. successful completion of the Quantitative 

Methods course (665A) unless Econometrics is 

one of the student's fields, 

a language requirement, 

successful completion of the Ph.D. Oral Com- 

prehensive examination (normally in the same 

fields as in (1), 

6. adissertation, 

7. three years of residence. 

McGill students must normally receive a minimum 
grade of 70% in the Graduate General Written 
Examination to be considered for the doctoral pro- 
gram. Students who obtain an average of at least 
75% in this examination and in their course and 
seminar requirements may be permitted to proceed 
directly to the Ph.D. program without completing a 
Master’s thesis. 

Candidates from other universities will be consid- 
ered for admission to the doctoral program if they 
possess an M.A. degree and have a good aca- 
demic record. They will be required to take the 
Graduate General Written Examination at the same 
time as the M.A. students before they can proceed 
to their Ph.D. Oral Comprehensive Examination. At 
the first examination period they must write the eco- 
nomic theory paper and one of the special field 
examinations, but they can postpone the second 
special field examination until the second examina- 
tion period. Students whose performance, as 
judged by their results in the Graduate General 
Examination and their seminars, is considered to be 
inadequate for Ph.D. work, may be asked to with- 
draw from the Ph.D. program. 

In the first year of the Ph.D. program the student is 
strongly advised to take the two economic theory 
courses 154-611D and 154-621D and the seminars 
154-720A, Microeconomics and 154-722B, 
Macroeconomics. These are designed to cover the 
economic theory requirements for the Ph.D. stu- 
dents. Three seminars will be required (one of which 
might have been taken as part of the M.A. program 
at McGill). The passing grade in each course OF 
seminar is 65%. In addition, students must take 
154-665A (Quantitative Methods in Economics). 

The student must pass examinations in translating 
into English from an unseen text in two approved 
modern languages, or an examination in translating 
one language at an advanced level. 
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The student may, if he/she chooses, satisfy the 
language requirement by passing an examination 
involving the translation of an unseen text in English 
into French, at an advanced level. 

lf the candidate's mother tongue is not English, 
the Graduate Faculty may, if the Department so rec- 
ommends, exempt that student from one of the two 
required language tests. An examination in mathe- 
matics may be substituted for one of the language 
requirements. 

The student must pass an Oral Comprehensive 
Examination (154-799D) in three fields. One of 
these must be Economic Theory (including History 
of Economic Thought) while the remaining two are 
to be chosen from among the fields listed earlier 
(excluding Mathematical Economics). Before taking 
this examination the student must have passed 
comprehensive examinations in economic theory 
and two special fields. At the Ph.D. level, a student 
is designated either a Pass or a Failure. A student 
who fails the Oral Comprehensive Examination may 
resit that examination after a minimum of three 
months has elapsed, and will be re-examined in all 
three fields. 

The student must write a doctoral dissertation 
which makes an original contribution to the litera- 
ture. The topic must be approved by the Research 
Committee and the dissertation will be supervised 
by a three-man committee, whose Chairman is the 
Student's Director of Research. It must be passed 
by an external examiner as well as his/her commit- 
tee. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


154-601D M.A. GRADUATE GENERAL WRITTEN 
EXAMINATION. 


154-602A ECONOMIC HISTORY. Selected topics 
in European and North-American economic history 
are investigated from the standpoint of the interplay 
of institutional change and quantitative growth. 
Professor Naylor 


154-611D MICROECONOMICS. A systematic 
course in the elements of microeconomic theory 
deemed essential for the Graduate General Exami- 
nation. 


oe Professors Weldon and Kurien 


154-621D MACROECONOMICS. A _ systematic 
course in the elements of macroeconomic theory 
deemed essential for the Graduate General Exami- 
nation. 

Professors Davenport and Green 


154-622A PUBLIC FINANCE. An analysis of the 
public revenue and expenditure structure and its 
effects on resource uses and income distribution. 
Analysis of the effects of fiscal policy upon the level 
of employment, prices, and the rate of economic 
growth. 

Professor Kierans 
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ECONOMICS 


154-623A MONEY AND BANKING. An examina- 
tion of the effects of money, near monies and finan- 
cial institutions upon the structure and operations of 
an economic system. 

Professor Handa 


154-624A INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS. A 
detailed examination of theories and policies in 
international trade and finance. 

Professor Vicas 


154-631A HISTORICAL EXPERIENCE OF ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Examination of historical 
patterns of development in relation to currently less 
developed countries. 


154-633D MATHEMATICS FOR ECONOMISTS. 
An introduction to the techniques of calculus and lin- 
ear algebra frequently encountered in economic 
theory and econometrics 


154-634A ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. A sys- 
tematic treatment of the characteristics and prob- 
lems of economic development in underdeveloped 
countries. 

Professor Brecher 


154-637A INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND 
REGULATION. An analysis of the nature of the firm, 
industrial structure and the effect of structure on firm 
and industry behavior and performance. The course 
will also cover standard topics on the economic 
behavior and performance of regulated industries. 
Professor McFetridge 


154-641A LABOUR ECONOMICS. A synthesis of 
theoretical developments in the area of labour eco- 
nomics with stress upon problems of empirical test- 
ing. 

Professor Ingerman 


154-662A INTRODUCTION TO ECONOME- 
TRICS. 
Professor Rowley 


154-664B ECONOMETRICS. A discussion of 
Economic Methods of handling errors in variables, 
autoregression, multicolliniarity heteroscedasticity, 
lagged variables, dummy variables, and the 
handling of simultaneous equations. 

Professor Rowley 


154-665A QUANTITATIVE METHODS. A survey 
of quantitative methods frequently used in economic 
research. Special emphasis will be placed upon the 
formulation and evaluation of econometric models. 
Illustrations will be drawn from the existing empirical 
literature in economics. Required for all Ph.D. stu- 
dents who have not taken Econometrics as a field. 
Professor Soderstrom 


154-667A-668B MATHEMATICAL ECONOMICS 
A mathematical treatment of basic economic theory. 


154-701D Ph.D. GRADUATE GENERAL WRIT- 
TEN EXAMINATION. 
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GRADUATE STUDIES — SECTION F 


154-702B ECONOMIC HISTORY. A study of the 
historical background to economic growth and 
change in one country during a limited period of 
modern history. Other countries and other periods 
will be taken into account for purposes of compari- 
son. 

Professor Naylor 


154-711B THEORY OF THE FIRM. A specialized 
study of the theory of the process of the firm. 


154-712B PUBLIC FINANCE. Selected topics in 
public finance. 
Professor Kierans 


154-713B WELFARE ECONOMICS. This course is 
intended for graduate students who have had a 
course in advanced theory and who, in particular, 
are well acquainted with modern demand theory. It 
is intended as a supplement to descriptive and ana- 
lytical economics. 


154-720A MICROECONOMICS. Topics in microe- 
conomics. This course is normally a prerequisite for 
the general oral examination for the Ph.D. degree in 
economics. 

Professor Weldon 


154-721B ADVANCED MONETARY THEORY. 
This seminar will examine selected topics in mone- 
tary theory, the theory of monetary policy, and the 
history of monetary institutions. Seminar partici- 
pants will be asked to prepare at least one paper. 
Professor Handa 


154-7228 MACROECONOMICS. A systematic 
examination of selected topics in Macroeconomics. 
This course is normally required as a prerequisite 
for the general oral examination for the Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics. 

Professor Asimakopulos 


154-724B INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS. 
Selected problems in international trade, foreign 
exchange and international movements of capital. 
Professor Vicas , 


154-725B COST BENEFIT ANALYSIS. A discus- 
sion of the development and scope of the subject. 
An examination of the concepts of consumers’ sur- 
plus and rents, transfer payments, shadow pricing, 
external economies and diseconomies; a discus- 
sion of investment criteria and the problem of uncer- 
tainty. A study of some specific applications of the 
cost-benefit technique. 

Professor Iton 


154-731B CANADA-UNITED STATES ECO- 
NOMIC RELATIONS. A study of key issues affect- 
ing economic relations between Canada and the 
United States. Among the topics analyzed will be 
foreign investment, the balance of payments, busi- 
ness fluctuations, and commercial and agricultural 
policies. 


154-732B TRANSPORTATION. A study of the eco- 
nomics of transportation; its relation to the general 
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body of economic theory; government regu 2 
with emphasis on factors that fashion it. 


154-734B ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Problems | 
of economic growth and planning in selected under- 
developed countries. (This seminar is also listed in 
the Centre for Developing Area Studies). 

Professor Levitt 


154-7368 TECHNIQUES OF DEVELOPMENT 
PLANNING. A study. of long-term planning to bring F 
about structural changes in the economy and raise it 
growth and employment rates Emphasis is on 
underdeveloped countries and underdeveloped 
regions. 

Professor Levitt 


154-737B INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND m 
REGULATION SEMINAR. The seminar builds on 
material covered in 154-637A. Problems are exam- | * 
ined in greater depth with specific topics varying a 
from year to year. In 1977/78 topics will include mr 
feedbacks from performance to industry structure 
and behavior and the role of technological change. 
Professor Phillips 


154-738A SELECTED TOPICS IN ECONOMIC il 
GROWTH. A study of selected problems in eco- 
nomic growth, with special emphasis on the interac- { 
tions between employment, investment, productivity : 
and technical change in a growing economy. 


154-741B ADVANCED LABOUR ECONOMICS. A ( 
combined lecture and research seminar covering 
selected theoretical and policy issues in labour eco- 
nomics. 

Professor Ingerman 


154-742B ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL DEVEL- {! 
OPMENT. This course will discuss the continuing I 
Canadian problems of unemployment, inflation and p 
foreign ownership, the Harrod question, “Are mone- { 
tary and fiscal policies enough?’ the necessary 5 
integration of all elements of economic policy p 
including trade, exchange rate, competition, 

resource and growth objectives. I 
Professor Kierans ( 


154-744B HEALTH ECONOMICS. The emphasis 
in this seminar will be on describing and analyzing ! 
the structure and performance of the Canadian 
health system, though some attention will be given | | 
to recent attempts by the federal and provincial gov- p 
ernments to deal with current problems in this field. 
Readings will be selected from the economics and 1 
health literature. , 
Professor Soderstrom 


160-745B MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT. This | , 
seminar will consist of a detailed examination of a , 
problem in Canadian government and administra- 
tion. Problems will include topics dealing with | | 
cabinet government, parliamentary organization, f 
federalism, public administration and the impact of — 
political forces on them. 

Professors Kierans, Mallory and Weldon 
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154-750A SELECTED TOPICS IN ECONOMICS. 
This seminar will deal with topics of interest to the 
students and staff who are organizing the seminar. 
These topics will be in areas other than those cov- 
ered by existing seminars and particular attention 
will be paid to critiques of neoclassical economic 
theory. 

Staff and Students 


154-761A INPUT-OUTPUT ANALYSIS, LINEAR 
PROGRAMMING AND MULTISECTORAL ECO- 
NOMIC MODELS. National Economic Accounting, 
including Input-Output, and Flow of Funds accounts 
Analytical uses relating to the impact of public and 
other expenditures on income, imports, savings, 
employment, etc. 

Professor Levitt 


154-762D ECONOMETRICS. Econometric theory 
and application 
Professor Rowley 


154-767B APPLIED QUANTITATIVE ECONOM- 
ICS. Co-ordinated quantitative research projects 
under the guidance of the instructor to increase fac- 
ility in quantitative research. 


154-799D Ph.D. ORAL COMPREHENSIVE 
EXAMINATION. 


NON-CREDIT AND QUALIFYING-YEAR 
COURSES IN ECONOMICS 


154-241D THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 
SINCE 1850. 
Professor Wright 


154-250D INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMIC 
THEORY. 
Professor Asimakopulos 


154-3018 MODERN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
SOUTH ASIA. 
Professor Wright 


154-311A UNITED STATES ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 
Professor Fenichel 


154-350D HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT. 
Professors Vicas and Brecher 


154-352D MACROECONOMICS. 
Professor Handa 


154-357D ECONOMIC STATISTICS. 
Professor Kurien 


154-404D TRANSPORTATION. 


154-408D PUBLIC FINANCE. 
Professor Deutsch 


154-426D LABOUR ECONOMICS. 
Professor Ingerman 


154-450D ADVANCED ECONOMIC THEORY. 
Professors Asimakopulos and Weldon 


FRENCH CANADA STUDIES 


154-451B SEMINAR IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 
Professor Grantham 


154-453D INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS. 
Professor Brecher 


154-458D MONEY AND BANKING. 
Professor Velk 


F4 FRENCH CANADA 
STUDIES PROGRAM 
CENTRE D’ETUDES 
CANADIENNES 


FRANCAISES 


3475 Peel Street 
Montreal, PQ 
Canada H3A 1W7 


STAFF 


Director - Professor MAX DORSINVILLE (on leave 
1977-78) 


PROGRAM 


In 1963-64 McGill University established a French 
Canada Studies Program. Much of the energies and 
resources of the Program are devoted to research 
and teaching with a view to making McGill a centre 
of advanced study and original research in this 
area. 

Graduate students may register with the French 
Canada Studies Program should their main field of 
study be French Canada. They should apply directly 
to the French Canada Studies Program which will 
then contact the relevant department in order to 
ascertain if the department is prepared to receive 
the applicant as a degree candidate and to appoint 
a co-director of research. The Director of the French 
Canada Studies Program, or his representative, and 
the departmental appointee will then act jointly and 
watch over the interests of the applicant. 

Graduate students taking courses dealing in 
whole or in part with French Canada, or who are 
studying French Canada as their special field of 
study, are cordially invited to make use of the refer- 
ence, documentation and bibliographical facilities of 
the French Canada Studies Program. 

En 1963, un Centre d'Etudes canadiennes- 
frangaises fut créé a |'Université McGill. En collabo- 
ration avec les autres Départements de |'Université, 
le but de ce Centre est d’assurer un enseignement 
et de développer la recherche a un niveau supé- 
rieur, sur divers aspects du Canada frangais. 

Les étudiants qui désirent poursuivre des études 
en vue de |'obtention d'une maitrise ou d'un docto- 
rat en études canadiennes-frangaises doivent agir 
de la maniére suivante: |’étudiant gradué fait sa 
demande d'admission directement au Centre 


GRADUATE STUDIES — SECTION F 


d'Etudes canadiennes-frangaises. Celui-ci s’assure 
auprés du Département concerné que le candidat 
est suffisamment qualifié et |'accepte au niveau de 
la maitrise ou du doctorat, suivant le cas. Le Direc- 
téur du Centre d’Etudes canadiennes-frangaises, ou 
son délégué, et un représentant du Departement 
dirigent conjointement les travaux de |’étudiant. 

Les étudiants dont les cours portent, en tout ou 
en partie, sur le Canada frangais, ou qui se 
spécialisent dans ce domaine sont invités a se 
prévaloir du service de référence, de documenta- 
tion et de bibliographie du Centre d'Etudes 
canadiennes-frangaises. 


COURSES 


157-626A PROBLEMES POLITIQUES DU QUE- 
BEC. The seminar will be conducted in English and 
French. A reading knowledge as well as a minimal 
ability to understand spoken French is all that is 
required. 

Nous examinerons les principaux modéles qui ont 
été proposés pour expliquer |'évolution de la 
société québécoise: le modeéle historique, le modéle 
sociologique, le modéle marxiste. Quelles sont les 
principales querelles scientifiques ayant cours dans 
les interprétations historiques et contemporaines de 
la société québécoise: I'importance de la conquéte, 
impact des structures mentales sur le retard éco- 
nomique du Québee, le rdle du clergé, la Révolution 
tranquille, la lutte pour |'indépendance politique? 
Professeur Latouche 


157-627B ETUDES EMPIRIQUES DE LA 
SOCIETE QUEBECOISE. The seminar will be con- 
ducted both in English and French. A reading 
knowledge as well as a minimal ability to under- 
stand spoken French is all that is required. 

Ce séminaire est réservé aux étudiants qui sont inté- 
ressés a mener a bien ou a participer a des études 


-empiriques sur certains aspects de la réalité québe- 


coise. Parmi les thémes suggérés, mentionnons le 
fédéralisme canadien, le mouvement indépendiste 
québécois, les relations inter-ethniques au Canada, 
les-mouvements de gauche au Québec. Le but du 
séminaire est de permettre a |’étudiant d’appliquer 
concrétement les instruments d’analyse qu'il pos- 
séde. 

Professeur Latouche 


F5 DEPARTMENT OF 
GEOGRAPHY 

Burnside Hall 

Sherbrooke Street W. 


Montreal, PQ 
Canada H3A 2K6 


STAFF 


Professors — J.B. BIRD; B.J. GARNIER (Chairman); 
T.L. HILLS; J.T. PARRY 
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Associate Professors — W. ARMSTRONG; 
CARSON: R.N. DRUMMOND (on leav 
1977); P.G. HOLLAND; J. LUNDGREN; BH 
MASSAM; T.R. MOORE (on leave 1977-78); S. 
OLSON; E. WADDELL (on leave Fall 1977); RC. 
ZIMMERMAN n 

Assistant Professors — J.J. DRAKE; G.O. EWING; 
W.E. KEMP (on leave 1977-78); J.E. LEWIS; L. 
MUuLLER-WILLIE 

Honorary Staff—F. MULLER 


ADMISSION 
M.A. and M.Sc. Degrees 


Attention is directed to the Faculty of Graduate Stud- 
ies admission regulations outlined in the General 
Information and Faculty Regulations section headed 
‘Admission’. 

Applicants not satisfying these conditions but with 
primary undergraduate specialization in a cognate 
field may register for the M.A. or M.Sc. degree in 
Geography in certain circumstances, but in general rr 
they will be required to register for a qualifying year, 
as will all others who have deficiencies in their prep- ) 
aration but are otherwise judged to be qualified. 


Ph.D. Degree 


Students who have attained high standing in the ) 
Master's degree in Geography may be permitted to 
proceed to the Ph.D. in two further years. Rarely, @ 
student may be allowed to register for the Ph.D. 
degree without having first taken the Master's 
degree. The normal duration of a program, includ- 


ing field work where required, is three years. Nor- 


mally, the Department will restrict admission to the 
Ph.D. program to students prepared to work in one ( 
of the fields of human or physical geography in 
which specialized supervision is offered. These, 
which cover a wide range of systematic areas, are 
listed in documents available from the Department. f 


REQUIREMENTS Q 
M.A. Degree 


Candidates must: 


(1) pass written (and in some cases oral) examina- 
tions in at least five graduate half courses; three A 
of which must be selected from Geography \ 
183-602A to 610B 

(2) attend the Graduate Colloquium, Geography \ 
183-631D, and such additional courses in t 
Geography or cognate subjects as the Chait- 
man and the student’s director of research i 
think fit. The additional courses may be for I 


audit or examination; and |? 

(3) submit a thesis in an appropriate area of geo- 
graphical inquiry. { 

The quality of the thesis will determine the final ' 
standing of the student. | 


M.Sc. Degree 
Candidates must: 


(1) pass written (and in some cases oral) examina- 
tions in at least five graduate half courses: two 
selected from Geography 183-611A, B to 
Geography 183-615A, B; one selected from 
Geography 183-632A, B to Geography 183- 
635A, B; one selected from the entire list of 
Geography graduate courses; and one 
selected either from the entire list of Geography 
courses, or from the courses taught in any 
other department in the University 

(2) attend the Graduate Colloquium, Geography 
183-631D, and such additional courses in 
Geography or cognate subjects as the Chair- 
man and the student's director of research 
think fit; and 

(3) submit a thesis in an appropriate area of geo- 
graphical inquiry. 

The quality of the thesis will determine the final 
standing of the student. 


Ph.D. Degree 
Candidates must: 


(1) remedy any deficiencies in their formal training 
in geography and necessary cognate subjects; 

(2) submit themselves for comprehensive exami- 
nations (183-700D, 183-701D, and 183-702D) 
comprising prepared papers and an oral exam- 
ination. Competence in certain fields may be 
tested separately, but as a necessary part of 
these examinations 

(3) submit a thesis based on original research in 
human or physical geography; 

(4) attend the Graduate Colloquium, Geography 
183-631D, during one of their resident years, 
and other courses as determined individually; 
and 

(5) comply with a language requirement if this is so 
recommended by the student's committee 

To satisfy these requirements, the candidate may 
take any of the graduate or undergraduate courses 
offered by the Department 


COURSES AND SEMINARS FOR 
HIGHER DEGREES 


All courses meet once each week 


183-602A URBAN GEOGRAPHY, PART 1. A crit- 
ical review of environmental and spatial preference 
and perception in an urban context, together with an 
introduction to appropriate measurement and scal- 
ing techniques. 

Professor Olson 


183-603B URBAN GEOGRAPHY, PART Il. Alloca- 
tion-location problems in the public and private sec- 
tors; urban model-building; urban politics. 
Professor Massam 


GEOGRAPHY 


183-604A ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, PART I. A 
geographical study of the phenomenon of entrepre- 
neurship; its logistical, organizational and locational 
characteristics: scale of operation; the different 
forms of entrepreneurship in the economic geogra- 
phy of different levels of economic development. 
Staff 


183-605B ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, PART Il. A 
critical review of research on manufacturing indus- 
try, with particular emphasis on (a) the analysis of 
industrial agglomeration, (b) manufacturing in eco- 
nomically disadvantaged areas, (c) some geo- 
graphical aspects of the multinational corporation, 
and (d) innovation and technology transfer. 

Staff 


183-606A GEOGRAPHY AND DEVELOPMENT, 
PART I. A review of the spatial problems of eco- 
nomic development in countries of the developing 
world, together with an examination of processes 
generating spatial inequality. Ecological considera- 
tions in economic development. 

Professor Hills and Staff 


183-607B GEOGRAPHY AND DEVELOPMENT, 
PART Il. An examination of development problems 
in rural and urban areas of the Third World, with 
emphasis on agrarian structures and the social 
geography of urbanization. Regional emphasis will 
vary according to the interests of members of the 
seminar. 

Professor Hills and Staff 


183-608A CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY PART I. A 
review of the aims and realizations of cultural ecol- 
ogy and its reference to research in the Third World, 
as well as a discussion of ethical questions that 
arise. 

Professor Waddell 


183-609A,B HUMAN GEOGRAPHY: SOCIAL 
AND BEHAVIOURAL PROBLEMS. A survey of 
the treatment of society, social institutions and the 
individual as units of analysis within geography. 
Explanation and cognitive description in human 
geography. 

Staff 


183-610B CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY PART il. 
The seminar will discuss the processes by which 
individuals and communities adapt to their physical, 
social and ideological environments over time, and 
on the methods and techniques for measuring and 
analyzing these processes. 

Professor Kemp 


183-611A,B ADVANCED CLIMATOLOGY. An 
advanced study of the principles of physical clima- 
tology and their application to the spatial variations 
and characteristics of energy and water balanced in 
rural and urban environments. 

Professors Garnier and Lewis 


183-612A,B ADVANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY. An 
analysis of recent advances in geomorphology. 
Professors Bird and Carson 
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GRADUATE STUDIES — SECTION F 


183-613A,B ADVANCED BIOGEOGRAPHY. An 
examination of the history, methods and objectives 
of biogeography, with emphasis on plants. 
Professors Holland and Zimmermann 


183-614A,B SOILS AND WEATHERING. An 
examination of the major processes operating in 
soils: weathering reactions, pedogenetic proc- 
esses, and soil nutrient relationships. The course 
will include laboratory work and a small project to 
illustrate the main techniques. 

Professor Moore 


183-615A,B HYDROLOGY AND WATER 
RESOURCES. An analysis of recent developments 
in hydrology, with emphasis on their applications to 
geographical problems. Snowmelt systems and the 
hydrological effects of basin development. 
Professor Drake 


183-622A,B HUMID TROPICAL ENVIRON- 
MENTS. A geographical approach to the study of 
sample rain-forest and savanna landscapes of the 
humid tropics, with special attention to the human 
impact on the balance between forest and savanna. 
Professor Hills 


183-623A SEMINAR ON REGIONAL RESEARCH, 


PART I. Presentation of background, and discus- . 


sion of research interest of varied nature, in a region 
of common interest to a group of graduate students 
and staff. Regions will vary according to interest; 
probable selections will include Québec, the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and the Maritimes, the Arctic and 
Northlands, the Caribbean, tropical Latin America. 
Professor Armstrong and Staff 


183-624B SEMINAR ON REGIONAL RESEARCH, 
PART Il. (See course 183-623A for description). 
Professor Armstrong and Staff 


183-631D METHODS OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
RESEARCH. A review of the accepted methods of 
research in geographical problems, in both physical 
and human fields. The approach will be practical, 
and will require the presentation of formal research 
papers for criticism and discussion. 

Staff 


183-632A,B ADVANCED CARTOGRAPHY. A sys- 
tematic examination of modern geographic-carto- 
graphic techniques for the collection, evaluation, 
presentation and reproduction of spatially distrib- 
uted data. Practical experience in the laboratory, the 
photographic darkroom, field work and visits to car- 
tographic agencies are an integral part of the 
course. 

Professor Drummond 


183-633A,B REMOTE SENSING. (Not available to 
students registered in Geography 183-635A,B). A 
review of aircraft and spacecraft remote. sensing 
systems and their applications. 

Professor Parry 


183-634A,B QUANTITATIVE METHODS IN 
GEOGRAPHY. An examination of certain tech- 
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niques in geographic research and their lim 
Emphasis is directed to the use of correlation and 
regression analysis, and to multivariate extensions 
of these techniques. 4 
Professor Carson 


183-635A,B INTERPRETATION METHODS: AIR 
PHOTOS AND IMAGERY. (Not available to stu- 
dents registered in Geojraphy 183-633A,B). Basic 
photogrammetry and inerpretation procedures for 
aircraft and spacecraft motography and imagery. 
Professor Parry 


McGill Subarctic Research 
Laboratory 


This laboratory is at Kncb Lake (Schefferville) in the 
heart of Labrador-Unjava. Facilities exist for 
research in most aspects of physical geography. 
Extensive field programs are arranged. All inquiries 
should be addressed tc the Chairman, Geography 
Department. 


F6 DEPARTMENT 
OF HISTORY 


Stephen Leacock Builiing 
855 Sherbrooke Street W. 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 2T7 


STAFF 


Professors — C.C. BAY-EY; V. BOSS; P.C. HOFF- 
MANN; H. SENIOR; R VOGEL 

Associate Professors —?.H. BOULLE; L. DECHENE; 
M.J. ECHENBERG; JW. HELLMAN; E. LAFFEY; 
L.L. LaPIERRE; P.T.K. LIN (on leave 1977-78); 
M.P. MAXWELL; C.1. MILLER; A.R. RIGGS 

Assistant Professors — Y. OTA; M. PETTER; S.J. 
RANDALL (Chairman); J.H. THOMPSON (on 
leave 1977-78); B.J. YOUNG 


REQUIREMENTS 


Admission 


Candidates should subnit their applications before 
15 March 1978. 


Ph.D. Language Requirements 


Canadidates must offer one foreign language for 
examination purposes and they must also demon- 
strate a reading knowledge of such other languages 
as are required for research purposes in their major 
field. The Department 2xpects that candidates will 
have successfully demonstrated competence in the 
one required language by the end of their Ph.D. 3 — 
year. a 


Requirements forthe M.A. Degree 


Candidates applying for aMaster's degree in His- 
tory are required to possess an Honours B.A. which 
may be in History alone orin History and one other 
subject. When taken in Hisory alone it must include 
eleven full courses taken n prescribed sequence, 
together with certain otherapproved courses nota- 
bly in foreign languages. Graduate students who 
enter without this qualificaton may find it necessary 
to make good any deficienvy in their undergraduate 
program and the Department is prepared to facili- 
tate this 

Candidates may chooseto proceed in one of two 
ways: 

1. Candidates may proceed to the degree by the 
successful completionof the work of one (other 
than History 101-650C) of the Graduate Semi- 
nars listed below anc by submitting an M.A. 
thesis, in the area of their special interest. 

2. Candidates may procesd to the degree by: 

a) the successful completion of the work of His- 
tory 101-616D, Seminar in the Philosophy of 
History (if not avalable, another seminar 
should be taken); 

b)the successful completion of the work in two 
further seminars one of which will represent 
the candidate’s major field of interest and the 
other his/her minor {eld, 

c)a Research Paper (History 101-650D) in the 
candidate's major field 


101-650D RESEARCH PAPER IN MAJOR FIELD. 
This research paper must demonstrate the candi- 
date’s ability to do independent work in his/her 
major field of interest. It may not be presented 
before the completion of afull year (one academic 
session and a summer) ofresidence in the univer- 
sity. Permission may be gi\en for the summer study 
to be undertaken at another institution. Regulations 
concerning the research daper may be obtained 
from the Department. 


101-655D Candidates whcse major interest lies in 
fields in which no seminaris offered may, with the 
consent of their Director ofStudies, offer extra tuto- 
rial work and such other seminar work as desig- 
nated by their Director. 

Candidates should chek with the Department 
with regard to graduate seninars in view of the pos- 
sibility, that not all the seminars listed will be availa- 
ble. 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


An M.A. in History is the perequisite for all candi- 


dates applying to enter the Ph.D. program. Candi- 
dates are required to sit an oral comprehensive 
examination by September at the end of the first res- 
ident year. The examinationconsists of: 


101-702D Comprehensive examination in major 
field. 


HISTORY 


101-703D Comprehensive examination in first 


minor field. 


101-704D Comprehensive examination in second 
minor field. 


Candidates must consult with their Director of 
Studies at the beginning of their Ph.D. work in order 
to determine their minor fields. 

With the completion of the oral comprehensive 
examination, candidates may proceed with their 
doctoral dissertation. 

The Department is prepared to direct theses of 
graduate students in the following fields: 


British History 


a) England in the Middle Ages 

b) Scotland and Ireland in the 16th, 17th and 
18th centuries. 

Cc) British History, social and political: Tudor- 
Stuart and 19th century. 

d) British Imperial Policy: 1714-1914. 

e)Certain aspects of British Foreign Policy 
since 1815. 


Canadian History 


a) The Canadian West. 

b) The social and economic history of Montreal, 
1800-1900 

c) The History of Lower Canada and Québec in 
the 19th century. 

d) Aspects of the History of French Canada in 
the modern period 

e) Canadian-American relations 


United States History 


a) The history of the United States in the late 
colonial period. 

b)The history of the United States in the 19th 
and 20th centuries 


European History 


> 


The constitutional development of the Holy 

Roman Empire in the 13th century. 

6) The Reformation. 

c) Aspects of the History of France. 

d) Aspects of German History since 1800. 

e)Aspects of the history of western Europe 

1870-1914. 

f) Russian and Soviet History. 

g) Aspects of the history of Slavonic Europe. 

h) War and Society in Modern Europe. 

i) Certain aspects of the history of European- 
Chinese relations. 

j) Aspects of Intellectual History of Modern 
Europe. 

k) Certain aspects of the History of Science 

from the 16th century. 
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Non-European History 


a) Aspects of West African History. 

b) Aspects of 20th Century Chinese History. 

c) Aspects of 20th Century Latin America (M.A. 
only). 


The Redpath and McLennan Libraries are well 
equipped with printed sources for the periods and 
subjects mentioned above, and students pursuing 
research in Canadian History will be required, as 
occasion arises, to avail themselves of the manu- 
script resources of the Public Archives at Ottawa 
and the Provincial Archives at Québec, and of paro- 
chial and other records in Montreal and its vicinity 

However, the Department may require candidates 
to spend one year in research at another university 
or repository of archives. 


GRADUATE SEMINARS AND 
COURSES 


101-604 SEMINAR: COLONIAL AMERICA. 
Professor Riggs 


101-605D SEMINAR: MODERN EUROPEAN 
INTELLECTUAL HISTORY. 
Professor Hellman 


101-607D SEMINAR: RELIGIOUS AND IDEO- 
LOGICAL MOVEMENTS IN THE UNITED KING- 
DOM AND WESTERN EUROPE 1815-1914. 
Professor Senior 


101-608D SEMINAR: SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY BRITAIN. 
Professor Maxwell 


101-610D SEMINAR: FRENCH COLONIES AND 
EXTERNAL COMMERCE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Professor Boulle 


101-612D SEMINAR: GERMAN NATIONAL | 


SOCIALISM. 
Professor Hoffmann 


101-614D SEMINAR: SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN 
WESTERN EUROPE IN THE LATER MIDDLE 
AGES. 

Professor Bayley 


101-616D SEMINAR: PHILOSOPHY OF HIS- 
TORY. 


101-624D SEMINAR: SOCIO-POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN BRITAIN 1815-1926. 


101-626D SEMINAR: THE WESTERNIZATION 
OF RUSSIA. 
Professor Boss 


101-636D SEMINAR: AGRARIAN SOCIETY IN 
RUSSIA - 19th AND 20th CENTURIES. 


101-652 SEMINAR: PROBLEMS IN CANADIAN 
HISTORY, 1867-1967. 
Professor Miller 
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Professor Ota 


101-671D SEMINAR: AMERICAN SOCIETY _ 


FROM THE CIVIL WAR TO 1920. 
Professor Randall 


101-680D SEMINAR: PROBLEMS OF EMPIRE; 
EUROPE AND ITS DEPENDENCIES IN THE AGE 
OF CAPITALISM. 

Professors Boulle and Echenberg 


101-683D SEMINAR: THE HISTORY OF MONT- 
REAL. 
Professor Young 


101-691D SEMINAR: A HISTORY OF CANADA’S 
NATIVE PEOPLES. (Open only to students in the 
M.Ed. Teaching of History program). 


101-696D SEMINAR: REVOLUTIONS IN EAST- 
ERN EUROPE AND RUSSIA. 


F7 LAW 


Chancellor Day Hall 
3644 Peel Street 
Montreal, PQ 
Canada H3A 1W9 


DEGREES 


The higher degrees in law are the M.C.L. (Master of 
Civil Law), the LL.M. (Master of Laws) and the 
D.C.L. (Doctor of Civil Law), as offered by the Insti- 
tute of Air and Space Law, and the Institute of Com- 
parative Law. All graduate students except those 
registered in the Institute of Air and Space Law 
come under the direction of the Institute of Compar- 
ative Law. 


Requirements for the M.C.L. or 
LL.M. Degree 


See the general regulations of the Faculty of Gradu- 
ate Studies and Research on requirements for the 
Master's degree. 

Candidates for admission to M.C.L. or LL.M. pro- 
grams must hold the degree of B.C.L., with at least 
second class honours, from McGill University, or its 
equivalent, and satisfy the linguistic and other 
requirements of the Institute of study. A candidate 
must follow the courses prescribed by the Institute, 
including cognate courses in other departments of 
study, submit an acceptable thesis and, if required 
by the Institute, undergo an oral examination 
designed to test the general knowledge of the field 
of the research studies. 

The degree may be completed, by well-qualified 
and capable students, within one calendar year, but 
if all degree requirements have not been completed 
within this time an additional full academic session 
in residence is necessary. 


ee 
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Requirements for the D.C.L. 
Degree 


The program of each Institute consists of a minimum 
of three years’ work from the first registration of the 
candidate. Only an applicant of proven legal schol- 
arship of high merit will be admitted to candidacy for 
this degree and normally a candidate should be the 
holder of both a general degree and a law degree. 
In the case of a candidate who holds the M.C.L. or 
LL.M. degree from McGill or its equivalent from 
another university, two years of resident study 
beyond the master's degree are required but may 
be reduced to one year with the approval of the 
Executive Committee of the Graduate Faculty on the 
recommendation of the Graduate Studies Commit- 
tee of the Faculty of Law. This non-resident year 
must be spent at another university or similar institu 
tion. An applicant must satisfy the linguistic and 
other requirements of the Institute of study and, asa 
rule, an Institute will not permit a candidate who is 
not the holder of an appropriate master's degree, or 
its equivalent, to register directly for the D.C.L. but 
will require him or her to register for the M.C.L. or 
LL.M. A candidate for the M.C.L. or LL.M. degree of 
McGill, who, upon the completion of the first year of 
resident study, shows considerable promise may, 
upon the recommendation of the appropriate Insti- 
tute, be permitted to proceed to the second year of 
the D.C.L. program without being required to submit 
a Master's thesis 

At a stage in the program of studies as deter- 
mined by the Institute a candidate must pass an oral 
examination, the purpose of which is to test his or 
her general knowledge of the field of his or her 
research studies. Further, a candidate will be 
required to defend his or her thesis before a jury 
appointed by the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research and consisting of five adjudicants, includ- 
ing at least two who are not members of the Faculty 
of Law. To qualify for the degree the thesis submit- 
ted must be a significant contribution to legal schol- 
arship, evidencing in concept and execution the 
individual work of the candidate, and in a form suita- 
ble for publication 


INSTITUTE OF AIR AND 
SPACE LAW 


STAFF 


Professor — NICOLAS M. MATTE (Director) 

Assistant Professors — P.P.C. HAANAPPEL; 1.A. 
VLASIC 

Associate Professor — M.A. BRADLEY 


Degrees and Diploma 


The Institute of Air and Space Law operates within 
the Faculty of Law. The Institute provides facilities 
for advanced study and research in Air and Space 
Law and related problems of international law for 
qualified law graduates or others with appropriate 
Qualifications. The Institute offers a Diploma in Air 


LAW 


and Space Law and the degrees of Master of Laws 
(LL.M.) and Doctor of Civil Law (D.C.L.). 


Diploma 


Applicants for admission must hold a law degree of 
high standing from an approved law school in any 
part of the world or must have an equivalent profes- 
sional standing. Working competence in the English 
language is required but examinations and other 
written work may be presented in French. All candi- 
dates must provide evidence of the subjects cov- 
ered in their prior law studies and of their scholastic 
or professional standing together with two suitable 
references. 

The closing date for receipt of completed applica- 
tions is February 1st of the year for which the candi- 
date is applying. 

A candidate who satisfies the residence require- 
ments of one session and who passes the pre- 
scribed examinations will be awarded the Diploma 
in Air and Space Law. 

The prescribed courses are: 


387-611D PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL AIR LAW. 
387-612D PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL AIR LAW. 


387-613D GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF 
CIVIL AVIATION. 


387-614D SPACE LAW. 
387-615D ECONOMICS OF AIR TRANSPORT. 


387-616D INTRODUCTION TO CIVIL AND COM- 
MON LAW. 


387-617D TERM PAPER. 


The Director may require additional courses of par- 
ticular candidates. 


Degree of Master of Laws 


A working competence in the English language is 
required but examinations and written work includ- 
ing theses may be presented in either English or 
French. All candidates must present evidence of the 
subjects covered in their prior law studies and of 
their scholastic or professional standing together 
with two suitable references. 

The prescribed courses are as those set out 
above for the Diploma, but, in addition, the candi- 
dates must present an acceptable thesis ona sub- 
ject approved by the Director. In order to be allowed 
to submit a thesis, a candidate must have obtained 
a mark of at least 65% in each of the courses or 
seminars for which he or she is registered. No can- 
didate may receive the Diploma and the Master's 
degree for the same course of studies. A candidate 
who has already received the Diploma in Air and 
Space Law may be accepted as a candidate for the 
Master's degree, but will be required to register for 
one additional academic session, and may also be 
required to undertake additional course work 
beyond the course work already performed for the 
Diploma 
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GRADUATE STUDIES - SECTION F 


Degree of Doctor of Civil Law 


Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Civil Law 
must hold the degree of B.C.L. or LL.B. from 
McGill University or its equivalent from another 
university. As a rule, a candidate who does not 
already hold a master's degree will be required to 
complete the master’s degree before being 
accepted for the doctoral program. A candidate 
who has obtained the master's degree or its 
equivalent from another university will, as a rule, 
be required to complete the courses prescribed 
for the first year of the master’s degree lf his or 
her performance is not of sufficiently high 
standard to justify admission to the doctoral 
program, he or she will not be permitted to 
proceed any further, but may be permitted to 
submit a master’s thesis to qualify for the master’s 
degree. If his or her performance Is of sufficiently 
high standard, he or she may be permitted to 
proceed to the second year of the doctoral 
program without being required to: submit a 
master's thesis. 

The degree of Doctor of Civil Law is predomi- 
nantly a research degree, and will be awarded on 
the basis of a thesis that represents an original con- 
tribution to the development of legal science. The 
thesis may be presented in English or French. All 
prospective candidates must provide evidence of 
the subjects covered in their prior law studies and of 
their scholastic and professional standing, together 
with two suitable references. The degree will be 
awarded, at the earliest, after the completion of 
three years from the first postgraduate registration 
of the candidate at McGill University. In the case of a 
candidate who holds the M.C.L. or LL.M. degree of 
McGill or its equivalent from another university, two 
years of resident study beyond the master’s degree 
are required but may be reduced to one year with 
the approval of the Executive Committee of the Fac- 
ulty of Graduate Studies and Research on the rec- 
ommendation of the Graduate Studies Committee of 
the Faculty of Law. In general, this non-resident year 
should be spent at another university or similar insti- 
tution. 


INSTITUTE OF COMPARATIVE 
LAW 


Staff 


Professor — P.-A. CREPEAU (Director) 

Associate Professors — J.G. CASTEL; ARMAND de 
MESTRAL; PATRICK GLENN; ETHEL GROFFIER 
ATALA; H.R. HAHLO; J.P. HUMPHREY, R. KOURI 

_ Assistant Professor — EWA-TERESA ELIASZ 


The Institute of Comparative Law operates within the 
Faculty of Law. As a centre of comparative legal 
studies, the Institute provides facilities for graduate 
work, advanced studies and field research in areas 
of Public and Private Law. The Institute offers the 
degrees of Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of Civil 
Law (M.C.L.) and of Doctor of Civil Law (D.C.L.). 
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Requirements for Master of La 
and Master of Civil Law Degrees 


An applicant must hold the degree of B.C.L. or LL.B. ] 
or its equivalent. j 

An adequate working knowledge of the English 
and French languages is required from all appli- 
cants. Applicants who wish to pursue studies which, 
in the opinion of the Director, require knowledge of 
a language other than English or French must pos- 
sess adequate working knowledge of that language. 

All applicants must present satisfactory evidence 
of the subjects covered in their prior law studies, of 
their scholastic or professional standing, and of their 
linguistic proficiency in English and French, together 
with not less than two suitable references. 


Courses and Registration 


Two full sessions of resident study at McGill Univer- 
sity is the normal minimum requirement for a Mas- 
ter's degree. In exceptional circumstances some 
programs may be completed in one full session, in 
such cases ali components of the program must 
have been.completed and evaluated before the 
commencement of the second session. There is no 
uniform program of studies which every candidate 
must take. Each candidate follows a program of 
studies, determined by the Director, which in as far 
as possible is fashioned to meet his or her particular 
needs as determined by the candidate's prior legal 
experience and aspirations. 
As a rule, a candidate must take in each of the 
two terms of the academic year a minimum of three 
courses. A candidate with a civil law background 
will normally be required to select at least one 
undergraduate course from the common law pro- 
gram, while a candidate with a common law back- 
ground will normally be required to select at least 
one undergraduate course from the civil law pro- 
gram. The remaining courses may be selected, sub- 
ject to the Director's approval, from the seminars 
provided by the Institute and any of the courses 
forming part of the curriculum for the B.C.L. or LL.B. 
Each candidate will be required to submit a thesis 
on a subject approved by the Director either by the 
end of July following the academic year in which he 
or she first registered or at such date thereafter as 
might be determined by the Director. In the latter 
case, the thesis, with the permission of the Director, 
may be prepared in absentia. 
in order to be allowed to submit a thesis, a candi- 
date must have obtained a mark of at least 65% in 
each of the courses or seminars for which he or she 
registered. 
Examinations, term papers and theses may be 
written either in English or French. 


389-620A INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE 
LAW. (2 hours, first term). Introduction to the com- 
parative method; differences and similarities 
between the world’s legal systems, and detailed 
study of selected topics. This course is open to law — 


undergraduates as a ‘‘Comparative Law Course” 
within the Faculty. 


389-630A COMPARATIVE COMPANY LAW AND 
THE MULTINATIONAL COMPANY: LAW AND 
PRACTICE. (2 hours, first term). A comparative 
evaluation of Anglo-American and Continental com- 
pany law systems - the harmonization of company 
laws within the European Common Market and the 
“European Company”’ - international and multina- 
tional companies - structure and management of the 
multinational company - government control of the 
multinational company - international controls and 
the multinational company - anti-monopoly legisla- 
tion and the multinational company - the Canadian 
experience. This course is open to law undergradu- 
ates as a ‘Comparative Law Course’ and also to 
Students in the Faculty of Management. 

Professor Hahlo 


389-631A INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS TRANS- 
ACTIONS I. (2 hours, first term). An introduction to 
International Business law designed to familiarize 
students with the range of laws, national and inter- 
national, applicable to international business trans- 
actions. The course will cover the subject at three 
different levels: a) private law applicable to interna- 
tional business transactions: Sales, Affreightment, 
Agency, Insurance, Licensing, Payment, Arbitration, 
Choice of Law (Unification of Private Law); b) fed- 
eral regulation, export controls, anti-dumping, 
export insurance; c) International Law (MFN Stand- 
ard, Bilateral Trade Agreement, GATT, Selected 
Commodity Agreements). The focus of the course 
will be Canadian. However, comparative materials 
are included and research on problems arising in 
other legal systems will be encouraged. This course 
is open to law undergraduates 

Professor de Mestral 


389-632B INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS TRANS- 
ACTIONS Ii (2 hours, second term). An advanced 
research seminar dealing with: a) Canadian direct 
investment abroad. What legal problems are 
Canadian investors facing abroad? What type of 
protection. is available to them against non- 
commercial risks? This will involve an analysis of 
the international law rules with respect to 
confiscation, expropriation and nationalization; b) 
foreign direct investment in Canada. This part is 
devoted to an analysis of the Foreign Investment 
Review Act and the Canada Development 
Corporation; c) the International settlement of 
investment disputes between states and nationals 
of other states. Form of examination: term paper, 
Students taking this seminar should have some 
knowledge of economics, commercial law and 
international law. 

Professor Castel 


389-633B INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
ARBITRATION. (2 hours, second term). A seminar 
dealing with the comparative evaluation of this par- 
ticular alternative to litigation between parties to 
international contracts in Canada, the United States 


and the Common Market, with particular reference 
to international conventions and other instruments in 
this field. Open to law undergraduates. 

Professor Groffier Atala 


389-634A COMPARATIVE PRIVATE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW. (2 hours, first term). The compara- 
tive study of basic rules of conflict of laws and 
enforcement of foreign judgments in the civil and 
common law systems, with particular reference to 
international and inter-regional unification efforts. 
This course is open to law undergraduates as a 
“Comparative Law Course” within the Faculty. Pre- 
requisite: Private International Law (undergraduate). 
Professor Groffier Atala 


389-636A EUROPEAN COMMUNITY LAW I. (2 
hours, first term). An introduction to the study of 
European Community Law and legal institutions, 
with particular reference to the Treaty of Rome and 
subsequent instruments. This course is open to law 
undergraduates. 

Professors Lasok and Eliasz 


389-6378 EUROPEAN COMMUNITY LAW Il. (2 
hours, second term). A study of selected topics in 
European Community Law, particularly European 
Commercial Transactions. It will also examine the 
legal implications of Canadian participation in the 
European Economic Community. Pre-requisite: 
European Community Law |. This course is open to 
law undergraduates. 

Professors Lasok and Eliasz 


389-650A COMPARATIVE CIVIL LIABILITY. (2 
hours, first term). A comparative study of selected 
contemporary problems in the field of civil responsi- 
bility. Areas of concern include: economic loss, pri- 
vacy, mental suffering, prenatal injury and the role 
of strict liability. Pre-requisite: Obligations | or Torts 
|. This course is open to law undergraduates as a 
“Comparative Law Course” within the Faculty. 
Professors Lasok and Eliasz 


389-651 COMPARATIVE MEDICAL LAW. (2 
hours, second term). A comparative study of 
selected contemporary medico-legal problems 
including civil and criminal liability of doctors and 
hospitals, consent, medical and hospital contracts, 
emergency services, organ transplants, death, 
euthanesia, abortion, sex reassignment, experimen- 
tation and medical ethics. This course is open to law 
undergraduates as a ‘‘Comparative Law Course”’ 
within the Faculty. Pre-requisite: Obligations | or 
Torts |. 

Professors Crépeau and Kouri 


389-670B COMPARATIVE AND _ INTERNA- 
TIONAL PROTECTION OF _ MINORITIES’ 
RIGHTS. (2 hours, second term). A seminar 
adopting an international and comparative law 
approach to the study of the protection of racial, 
religious and linguistic minorities; definition of 
concept; early experiments and the experience of 
the League of Nations; the United Nations with 
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particular reference to its Sub-Commission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and the protection of 
Minorities; representative national legal institutions 
including those of Belgium, Switzerland, Finland, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union and 
Canada. Each participant will be expected to lead 
a discussion on an appropriate subject on which 
an essay will also be required. There will be no 
written examination. This course is open to law 
undergraduates as a ‘‘Comparative Law Course” 
within the Faculty. 


Additional courses may be offered in September 
1977. (See the Calendar Insert for the Faculty of 
Law.) 


Requirements for Degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law 


Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Civil Law 
must hold the degree of B.C.L. or LL.B. from McGill 
University or its equivalent from another university. 
As a rule a candidate who does not already hold a 
master’s degree will be required to complete the 
master's degree before being accepted for the doc- 
toral program. A candidate who has obtained the 
master's degree from another university will, as a 
rule, be required to complete the courses pre- 
scribed for the first year of the master’s degree. If 
his or her performance is not of sufficiently high 
standard to justify admission to the doctoral pro- 
gram, he or she will not be permitted to proceed any 
further, but may be permitted to submit a master's 
thesis to qualify for the master's degree. If his or her 
performance is of sufficiently high standard, heor 
she may be permitted to proceed to the second year 
of the doctoral program without being required to 
submit a master's thesis. 

The degree of Doctor of Civil Law is predomi- 
nantly a research degree, and will be awarded on 
the basis of a thesis that reqpresents an original 
contribution to the development of legal science. 
The thesis may be presented in English or French. 
All prospective candidates must present evidence 
of the subjects covered in their prior law studies and 
of their scholastic and professional standing 
together with two suitable references. The degree 
will be awarded, at the earliest, after the completion 
of three years from the first postgraduate registra- 
tion of the candidate at McGill University. In the case 
of a candidate who holds the MC.L. or LL.M. 
degree of McGill or its equivalent from another uni- 
versity, two years of resident study beyond the mas- 
ter's degree are required but may be reduced to 
one year with the approval of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Graduate Faculty on the recommendation 
of the Graduate Studies Committee of the Faculty of 
Law. In general, this non-resident year should be 
spent at another university or similar institution. 
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STAFF 


Professors - MICHAEL BRECHER (on leave Winter 
term 1977-78); JAMES E. MALLORY (on leave 
1977-78); BALDEV NAYAR; CHARLES TAYLOR 
(on leave 977-78); DALE THOMSON 

Associate Fofessors — THOMAS BRUNEAU (on 
leave 1977-78); PETER GOUREVITCH; FRANK 
KUNZ (Ciairman); DANIEL LATOUCHE; PAUL 
NOBLE; .ANICE STEIN; BLEMA STEINBERG; 
HAROLD VALLER 

Assistant Pofessors — JEROME BLACK; BARA- 
BARA HASKEL; SAMUEL NOUMOFF; PHILIP 
SABETTI; JOHN SHINGLER; JAMES TULLY 

Visiting Profsssors - KENNETH McROBERTS; LES- 
LIE MACFARLANE 


This Annourcement is prepared early in the calen- 
dar year an¢ so is likely to need modification by the 
time the acidemic year begins. A mimeographed 
supplementis available at the Department Office, 
and it is essential for graduate students to consult 
this supplenent in order to obtain a more complete 
description of the M.A. and Ph.D. program. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Admission 


Students hoding a B.A. degree may be eligible for 
admission. Preparation equivalent to a McGill Hon- 
ours Progrem in Political Science is a desirable 
requirement Students who have deficiencies in 
their preparation but are otherwise judged to be 
qualified are admitted to a qualifying year, in which 
they undertéke advanced undergraduate work. 

Normal deadline for applications for admission to 
the Departnent is February 15. Applications must 
be received by that time in order to guarantee the 
fullest consideration. All applicants, including those 
who have done their undergraduate work at McGill, 
must submi at least two letters of reference. Stu- 
dents are required to take the Graduate Record 
Examinatior (aptitude test only) administered by the 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. Applicants whose mother tongue is neither 
French nor English should arrange for TOEFL 
scores to be sent to the Department. 

The depertment awards a number of teaching 
assistantshis each year. The deadline for applica- 
tions for these awards is March 1. 


Requirements for the M.A. 
Degree 


There are three requirements: 

1. Sevenone-term courses of which at least one 
must be a 700 level seminar; at least four of the 
course must be at the graduate level in Pollti- 
cal Scence. 


2. Awritten comprehensive examination in one of 
the following five fields: Political Philosophy, 
Comparative Politics (Developed Countries), 
Comparative Politics (Developing Countries), 
Canadian Government and Politis, Interna- 
tional Relations; or an Oral Admission Examina- 
tion for those students wishing to proceed to 
the Ph.D, program. 

3. A thesis to demonstrate proiciency in 
research. 

Candidates for the M.A. degree follov a program 
approved on an individual basis by the Department 
All students who wish to be considered br the Ph.D 
program are evaluated on the basis d their M.A 
program. Only a small number of students are per- 
mitted to go on for their doctorate. A sass for the 
M.A. degree does not necessarily imply permission 
to proceed to the doctorate 


Requirements for the Ph.D 
Degree 


There are six requirements: 

1. Ph.D. students are required to takethe equiva- 
lent of 6 one-term courses in additon to those 
they have taken at the M.A. level. Of these 6 
courses, at least 3 must be at the 500 or 700 
level in political science. By the timethe student 
finishes his or her course work for tte Ph.D., he 
or she must complete a total of atleast three 
700 level seminars in political scieice, includ 
ing any taken in the M.A. year. The remaining 
courses may be chosen from amon) approved 
courses in Political Science or reated disci- 
plines, but should be at the graiuate level 
whenever possible. With the <ppnval of the 
Certification Committee, a student nay take a 
reading course on some special sutject as part 
of his or her program, providing h: or she is 
able to find a faculty member who s willing to 
direct his or her work. Students sould note 
that whereas 65% is the minimun passing 
grade, doctoral students are expect:d to main 
tain an average of at least 70%. 

2. Students will be expected to do couse work in 
three of the five fields offered by te Depart- 
ment. In two of these fields, the stucent will be 
required to write a comprehensive examination 
(see below), while in the third field tte require- 
ment will be met by the successful :ompletion 
of two courses or seminars at the graduate 
level. In the third field the student must have his 
or her course program approved by he coordi- 
nator for the areas in which he or sheis special- 
izing. 

3, Ph.D. students are required to take 2 written 
comprehensive examinations from imong the 
following fields: (1) Canadian Govenment and 
Politics; (2) Comparative Politics (feveloping 
Countries); (3) Comparative Politits (Devel- 
oped Countries); (4) Political Philosophy; (5) 
International Relations. No student may write 
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the comprehensives until he or she has com- 
pleted the course work. The exams may be 
written together or separately. They are given 
each September, January and May. 

4. Ph.D. students are required to take’ an oral 
comprehensive examination after they have 
passed their written comprehensives. 

5. The student must pass an examination in 
unseen translation from two modern languages 
(other than English) at the elementary level or 
from one modern language (other than English) 
at the advanced level. 

6. Dissertation 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


160-601D M.A. GRADUATE GENERAL WRIT- 
TEN EXAMINATION. 


160-612A EMPIRICAL METHODS. Fundamental 
principles of empirical research, in which the 
emphasis will be placed on acquainting the student 
with the techniques most commonly used by politi- 
cal scientists. The topics include the design of 
research projects, procedure in carrying out 
research, problems of measurement, survey 
research, scaling, data processing, and data analy- 
sis. (This course will be offered in alternate years). 
Professor Black 


160-613A SELECTED THEMES IN POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. This seminar will examine the politi- 
cal ideas of such thinkers as Francis Bacon, 
Thomas Hobbes, Edmund. Burke and Thomas 
Paine 

Professor Shingler 


160-614B CLASSICAL POLITICAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. An examination of the origins of the Western 
tradition of political philosophy, with concentration 
on the major classical texts: Plato's Republic and 
Laws 

Professor Shingler 


160-615B CLASSICAL POLITICAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. An examination of Aristotle's ‘Politics’ and 
Nichomachean Ethics 
Professor Shingler 


160-616A MODERN POLITICAL ANALYSIS. An 
introduction to the concepts underlying modern 
approaches to the study of politics. The scope of the 
discipline will be delineated and the foundations of 
empirical research, including the philosophy and 
methodology of science, especially as these apply 
to social science, will be considered. Various alter- 
natives and critiques will be presented and evalu- 
ated. (This course will be offered in alternate years). 
Professor Waller 


160-617A PROBLEMS IN POLITICAL THEORY. 
Analysis of selected themes in political theory draw- 
ing upon recent developments in contemporary phi- 
losophy and psychology 

Professor Tully 
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160-619B FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF 
POLITICAL THEORY. This seminar will explore the 
philosophical foundations of political theory. 


160-621A THE CANADIAN POLITICAL PROC- 
ESS. An examination of conceptual problems and 
fundamental issues in the study of the Canadian 
political process. The topics include consensus ver- 
sus conflict approaches, the Americanization of 
Canadian political science, behaviouralism versus 
post-behaviouralism, the consensual or class basis 
of political ideology and culture, the competitive or 
monolithic character of parties, groups and elites, 
the responsiveness and initiative of the legislature, 
executive and administration and the formation and 
effectiveness of public policy. 

Professor McRoberts 


157-626A TOPICS IN QUEBEC POLITICS: 
DIVERGING INTERPRETATIONS OF QUEBEC 
SOCIETY. The major theoretical models used to 
explain Québec society: the historical school, the 
liberal interpretation, the Marxist view, the English- 
Canadian vision of Québec. This course is particu- 
larly intended for those students who wish to 
acquire a general but theoretical background on 
Québec. (A reading knowledge and a minimal ability 
to understand spoken French are required; writing 
and speaking ability are not required.) 

Professor Latouche 


157-627B EMPIRICAL STUDIES IN QUEBEC 
POLITICS. This seminar is particularly intended for 
those students wishing to engage in more advanced 
research on some aspect of Québec society (for 
example an M.A. thesis). Major themes of discus- 
sion will include ethnic and linguistic cleavages, 
independentism, federal-provincial relations, elec- 
toral studies. (A reading knowledge and a minimal 
ability to understand spoken French are required; 
writing and speaking ability are not.) 

Professor Thomson 


160-628A COMPARATIVE POLITICS. Examina- 
tion of alternative approaches to the study of 
comparative politics. Special emphasis on liberal, 
pluralist and marxist paradigms of the politics of 
advanced industrial societies. Issues considered 
include: the distribution of power, the structure of 
social classes, the role of the state, the 
distribution of wealth, the formation of public 
policy, the distinction between “‘public’’ and 
“private”, the role of parties and elections, and 
democratic control of the economy. 

Professor Gourevitch 


160-637B COMPARATIVE PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION. This is an advanced course in the theo- 
ries of public administration and the application to 
different systems in comparative perspective. 


160-647A POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
THIRD WORLD. Review of theoretical and empiri- 
cal literature on modernization and development; 
analysis of key elements in the development proc- 
ess — internal and external compulsions, social 
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mobilization and institutionalization economic de 
opment and social justice, integration; discussi 
different models and strategies. 

Professor Nayar i 


460-649A THE MASS APPROACH TO POLIT- | 


ICAL DEVELOPMENT: CHINA. An examination 
of the strategy of political and socio-economic 
development in contemporary China. Specific 
attention will be devoted to cultural and 
ideological foundations of socialization, mecha- 
nisms of policy adjustment, political and Party 
organization, decentralization, bureaucracy, and 
concepts such as telescoping of historic stages, 
goal motivation, and model emulation. 

Professor Noumoff 


160-660A STATE AND SOCIETY IN NON-DEM- 
OCRATIC REGIMES. The purpose of this course is 
to analyze the development of political regimes in 
selected non-democratic states. The states will 
include Mexico, Peru, Spain, Zaire, and others 
which will be dealt with in a more general way. The 
analysis will be based on both Weber and Marx and 
will attempt to elaborate a conceptual apparatus for 
comparisons. 


160-671B THE THEORY AND EXPERIENCE OF 
REGIONAL INTERGRATION. The __ relevant 
portions of the literature on integration and 
transnational relations in comparison to traditional 
inter-state relations will be examined in order 
better to understand the relations between Canada 
and the. United States. Theoretical material and 
case siudies. Each student will choose a problem 
in Canadian-American relations and examine the 
applicability of the available framework to his/her 
case. Discucsion of weekly readings and a 
seminar length paper will be expected. 
Professor Haskel 


160-675A INTERNATIONAL SYSTEMS. [his 
course will examine some of the central problem 
areas in the study of international systems: stratifica- 
tion, interdependence, power and influence, conflict 
and conflict-management, alliances, international 
organization and integration. 

Professor Noble 


160-676A RESEARCH METHODS IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS. (Prerequisite: 160-612A and 
either 160-678A or 160-679A). An advanced semi- 
nar designed for doctoral students. This course will 
examine alternative research strategies currently 
being used to explore major theoretical problems in 
international relations. Students will be expected to 
read several research projects in depth and to crit- 
ically assess the advantages and disadvantages of 
their research design. 

Professor Stein 

160-677A INTERNATIONAL CRISES. A theoreli- 


cal and comparative analysis of state behaviour 
under crisis conditions. Several approaches and 


methods will first be explored: neo-traditional; deci- 


sion-making; stimulus-response; bureaucratic polit: 


ies; event data; repetition-reaction; and systemic. 


on 


"Thereafter, with active student participation, in the 
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form of a workshop, the course will compare 
several crises using the analytic framework of struc- 
tured empiricism; 1914; Korean War (1950); Berlin 
(1948, 1961); Cuba (1962); Sino-India (1962); Indo- 
Pakistan (1965); Arab-Israel (1967-1973). 
Hypotheses on state behaviour will be tested with 
the evidence uncovered by these case studies. 
Professor Brecher 


160-678B STATE BEHAVIOUR. The seminar will 
examine theoretical and empirical studies of deci- 
sion-making, the policy-making process, and for- 
eign policy behaviour. The capacity of each 
approach to explain and evaluate choice and beha- 
viour will be assessed. 

Professors Stein and Steinberg 


160-679A INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT. An 
examination of the literature dealing with interna- 
tional conflict. Topics to be covered include the 
sources of international conflict, bargaining, strate- 
gies and dynamics of conflict, crisis behaviour, and 
the management of international conflict. 


160-690A,B READING IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
A graduate student may take one reading course 
per academic year in a particular field and under the 
supervision of a member of staff 


160-700D Ph.D. ORAL ADMISSION EXAMINA- 
TION. 


160-701D Ph.D. GRADUATE GENERAL WRIT- 
TEN EXAMINATION, First Field 


160-702D Ph.D GRADUATE GENERAL WRIT- 
TEN EXAMINATION, Second Field. 


SEMINARS 


160-715B POLITICAL THEORY. A seminar in 
comtemporary political science, with reference also 
to political philosophy and to the psychological 
bases and sociological affiliations of politics. 
Professor Macfarlane 


160-721 FEDERALISM. The seminar will deal in a 
comparative manner with the political problems of 
federal societies. Topics for discussion will include 
theories of federalism, conflict pluralism, federal 
constitutional traditions and_ institutional forms. 
Research will be conducted into selected aspects of 
Canada and other federal societies. 


160-724A AFRICAN POLITICS. The seminar 
deals with selected problems in contemporary com- 
parative African politics and political thought. The 
work of the seminar centres around research 
papers prepared and presented by participants. 
Professor Kunz 


160-725B CULTURAL DUALISM. A seminar deal- 
ing with various aspects of French-English relation- 
ships in Canada. 

Professor Thomson 
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160-726A CANADIAN LEGISLATURES. The 
seminar will examine, in the light of recent research, 
the role of parliament and provincial legislatures in 
Canada in the policy-making process. Recent 
important changes in machinery (e.g. the expansion 
of committees) will be evaluated in the light of the 
changing character of Canadian politics and of 
questions of constitutional theory. 

Professor Mallory 


160-7288 COMPARATIVE POLITICS. For stu- 
dents planning field research, particularly but not 
exclusively in Western Europe, Canada, and the 
United States. Training in use of primary source 
materials; discussion of examples of current work; 
consideration of research problems and designs. 
Students present their own projects. 


160-731B POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES. This 
research seminar deals with selected problems of 
comparative political ideologies, their origins, func- 
tions and relationship to political action and institu- 
tions 

Professor Kunz 


154-742B ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT. This course will discuss the continuing 
Canadian problems of unemployment, inflation and 
foreign ownership, the Harrod question, ‘‘Are mone- 
tary and fiscal policies enough?"’, the necessary 
integration of all elements of economic policy 
including trade, exchange rate, competition, 
resource and growth objectives 

Professor Kierans 


160-745B MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT. 
This seminar will consist of a detailed examination 
of a problem in Canadian government and 
administration. Problems will include topics 
dealing with cabinet government, parliamentary 
organization, federalism, public administration and 
the impact of political forces on them 

Professors Mallory, Kierans and Weldon 


160-747B DEPENDENCE AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Research oriented seminar on the problems of 
dependence and development in the Third World. 
Professor Nayar 


160-748B SOUTH ASIAN POLITICS. An investi- 
gation into key political problems of India and Paki- 
stan in their social and economic setting. 


160-749A ASIAN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. A 
graduate seminar designed to permit students with 
some training in either Asia or Philosophy to exam- 
ine either the historic or contemporary policy of 
East, South, South-East, or West Asia. 

Professor Noumoff 


160-778B COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF FOR- 
EIGN POLICY. A research seminar dealing with 
selected topics in foreign policy. Students will be 
expected to undertake original research from pri- 
mary sources within their areas of interest. 
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160-779B COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF 
INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT. This seminar will 
examine recent research on processes of interstate 
conflict and conflict management. Particular atten- 
tion will be paid to studies of conflict escalation and 
deescalation and to research on strategies of con- 
flict reduction. Readings will include reports of 
major research projects in Europe and North Amer- 
ica. Students will be expected to prepare a major 
paper in which they test competing models of con- 
flict and strategies of conflict management, using 
data available from major research projects on 
interstate conflict. 

Professors Stein and Steinberg - 


160-780A, 781B READING SEMINAR. A research 
seminar on a topic that is not covered in the regular 
seminars, but which is of interest to a group of stu- 
dents and a faculty member. The exact topic for the 
research papers will be determined by mutual 
agreement among students and faculty members 
involved. 

Staff 


160-799D Ph.D. ORAL COMPREHENSIVE 
EXAMINATION. 


Undergraduate Courses for 
Qualifying Year and Graduate 
' Students 


When it is appropriate to his or her program, a grad- 
uate student may take an undergraduate course 
approved by his or her adviser. These courses are 
listed in the Announcement of the Faculties of Arts, 
Science and in the annual course list prepared by 
the Department in the Fall. 


F9 DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Stewart Biology Building 
1205 McGregor Avenue 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 1B1 


STAFF 


Professors — D. BINDRA (Chairman); A.S. BREG- 
MAN; M.C. CORBALLIS; V. DOUGLAS; G.A. FER- 
GUSON; W.E. LAMBERT; J. MACNAMARA; R. 
MELZACK; P.M. MILNER; E.G. POSER; M.S. 
RABINOVITCH; M. STERN; G.R. TUCKER 

Emeritus Professor -D.O. HEBB 

Associate Professors — D.C. DONDERI; A.A.J. MAR- 
LEY: R.O. PIHL; J.O. RAMSAY; T.R. SHULTZ; D. 
TAYLOR; N. WHITE 

Assistant Professors — F. ABOUD; |.M. BINIK; M.S. 
CUMMINS: C.L. OLSON; W.E. PIPER; J. 
STRAYER; A. ZOLOVICK 
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Honorary and Auxilary Professors — D.G. D ; 
ING; F. GENESEE; E. GUTBRODT; R. KANUNGO; 
J. MacDOUGALL; R.B. MALMO; S. MATTINGLY; 
B. MILNER; B. WIGDOR; J. WRIGHT; S. YULIS 

Lecturer - A. ROSNER 

Clinical Consultants — S. BENAROYA; N. GREEN- 
BERG; P. GREGOIRE; G. NEMETH; A. PUTTER: 
MAN ee 

Internship Supervisors — F. AZIMA; S. BORZA; J, | 15 
BERNSTEIN; W. BRENDNER; D. BRUNET; B. sid 
BULTZ; S. BURSTEIN; M. CARLIN; R. DOYLE; L. fe 
DUNSKY: F. ENGELSMANN; M. FLAMEN; L. 0 
FONTAINE; M. FORGET; J. HOPKINS; E. MILLEN; aes 
V. NELSON; M. PICARD; L. POITRAS; R. RAD- 
BILL: C. ROBINSON; A. SCHLIEPER; C. SCHOP. | 
FLOCHER; S. STACY; L.B. TAYLOR; A. WENER; nin 
D. WHITE; A. WOZNY wt 


PROGRAMS i 
Graduate work in the Department of Psychology fol- | 
lows two main lines: experimental-theoretical and | ae 


applied. Work in experimental-theoretical psychol- | ‘t) 
ogy leads to the M.A., M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees in | st 
the psychology of human perception, cognition, | «i 
learning and language, physiological, personality, 
social, child, psycholinguistics and quantitative psy- 
chology. Work in applied psychology leads to the Re 
Ph.D. degree in clinical psychology, and under spe- ( 
cial circumstances the M.Sc. (Applied) degree pro- 
gram is sometimes awarded. 

Facilities for advanced research in a variety of | tn 
fields are available within the Department itself. In | ‘t 
addition, arrangements with the Departments of | ‘% 
Psychology at the Allan Memorial Institute, Montreal | @ 
Children’s Hospital, Queen Mary Veterans’ Hospital, no 
the Douglas Hospital, and Jewish General Hospital, in 
permit graduate students to undertake research in a f 
hospital setting. 

For full information about all programs, financial | ‘i 
aid, and for application forms, contact the Graduate | % 
Admissions Secretary, Department of Psychology, en 
McGill University, Stewart Biology Building, 1205 
McGregor Ave., Montreal, Canada, H3A 1B1. Tele- | 


phone 392-5742. 13 
REQUIREMENTS lr 
Admission Ny 
Admission to graduate work will depend on an eval- | Ihe 
uation of the student’s research interests and apti- rr 


tude for original contributions to knowledge or for | tip 
professional contributions in the applied field. The | 
usual requirement for admission is an honours OF | fig 
majors degree (B.A. or B.Sc.) in Psychology. This 
includes an introductory course plus six full courses 
(each equivalent to six semester hours). Experimen- 
tal psychology, the theoretical development of mod- 
ern ideas in psychology, and statistical methods as 
applied to psychological problems (equivalent to an 
introductory course) are essential. A knowledge of 
elementary physiology, physics or chemistry, and 
modern developments in other related biological or 


re 


My 
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social sciences is desirable. An applicant who holds 
a Bachelor's degree but who has not met these 
usual requirements should consult a faculty member 
in his or her area of interest to determine which (if 
any) Courses must be completed before an applica- 
tion can be considered. A student with insufficient 
preparation for graduate work may register as a 
special student in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 
of Science, and follow an appropriate course of 
study. Such registration requires the permission of 
the Department but carries no advantage with 
respect to a student's eventual admission to gradu- 
ate studies. 


NOTE: Applicants must submit to the Graduate 
Admissions Secretary by February 1: a completed 
application form, two copies of the personal aca- 
demic background form, two copies of all university 
transcripts, two or more letters of recommendation, 
Miller Analogies and/or Graduate Record Examina- 
tion scores, and a personal letter, outlining their 
experience, interests and objectives in psychology. 
Applicants should note that the deadline for many 
scholarships and fellowships is two to three months 
earlier than the February deadline. 


Requirements for the M.A. and 
M.Sc. Degrees 


Candidates must demonstrate a sound knowledge 
of modern theory, of its historical development, and 
of the logic of statistical methods as used in psycho- 
logical experiment. They will be expected to have 
an understanding of the main lines of current work 
in other than their own particular field of specializa- 
tion 

All candidates must take courses 204-650A, 204- 
650B and 204-660D, and in addition any other 
course specified by the Department. The primary 
concern of the candidate, however, is the thesis. A 
general comprehensive written and oral examina- 
tion will be held which, in conjunction with the the- 
sis, will determine the candidate’s final standing for 
the degree 


Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


The candidate for the Ph.D. degree in the theoreti- 
cal-experimental program must demonstrate a 
broad scholarship, mastery of current theoretical 
issues in psychology and their historical develop- 
ment, and a detailed knowledge of his or her special 
field. A special comprehensive examination is writ- 
ten in one of the following: comparative and physio- 
logical psychology, learning and perception, social 
psychology and personality, measurement, devel- 
opmental psychology, or any other appropriate 
area. 

Candidates for the Ph.D. degree in clinical 
psychology must demonstrate a high standard of 
scholarship in psychology and aptitude for the 
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professional application of psychological knowl- 
edge. The clinical program is designed primarily 
to train senior personnel for work in hospitals and 
clinics. A number of avenues of specialization are, 
however, possible. Some students may wish to 
prepare themselves. for careers in university 
teaching or clinical research; others may have an 
interest in behaviour disorders in the field of 
developmental or educational psychology. The 
minimum time necessary to attain the degree is 
four years beyond the B.A. or B.Sc. degrees. No 
intermediate or terminal M.A. or M.Sc. degrees 
are awarded to students in the Ph.D. clinical 
program. All students are required to write a 
thesis and demonstrate research capabilities. 

The Department of Psychology does not ordinar- 
ily require an examination in a foreign language. It 
should be noted, however, that all students planning 
to practise in the province of Québec will be exa- 
mind on their proficiency in French before being 
admitted to the professional association. 


COURSES AND SEMINARS 


204-455D RESEARCH METHODS IN PSYCHO- 
LINGUISTICS. 


204-601D Reference number for comprehensive 
examination written by candidates for the M.A., 
M.Sc., or M.Sc. (A.) degree. 


204-615A DIAGNOSTIC METHODS (CHILD- 
REN). 


204-616A PRACTICUM - CHILD DIAGNOSTICS. 
204-617B DIAGNOSTIC METHODS (ADULTS). 


204-618B PRACTICUM - ADULT DIAGNOS- 
TICS. 


204-630A PSYCHOPATHOLOGY. 


204-635D ADVANCED EDUCATIONAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 


204-641D BEHAVIOUR DEVIATIONS. Appraisal 
and Modification. 


204-650A ADVANCED STATISTICS I. A course 
in advanced statistics with specialization in experi- 
mental design. 


204-651B ADVANCED STATISTICS II. A course 
in advanced statistics with specialization in regres- 
sion techniques. 


204-670D RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


204-701D Reference number for comprehensive 
preliminary Ph.D. examinations. 


204-702G SUMMER INTERNSHIP - JUNIOR. 
204-703G SUMMER INTERNSHIP - SENIOR. 
204-704D ADVANCED INTERNSHIP. 
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204-705D Reference number for research project 
of M.Sc. (A.) candidates. 


204-710 to 715 COMPARATIVE AND PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


204-716 to 721 LEARNING AND MOTIVATION. 


204-722 to 727 PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


204-728 to 733 CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


204-734 to 739 DEVELOPMENT AND LAN- 
GUAGE. 


204-740 to 745 PERCEPTION AND COGNITION. 


204-746 to 751 QUANTITATIVE AND INDIVID- 
UAL DIFFERENCES. 


F10 DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


Stephen Leacock Building 
855 Sherbrooke Street W. 
Montreal, PQ 

Canada H3A 2T7 


STAFF 


Professors — RICHARD HAMILTON; MAURICE 
PINARD; DAVID SOLOMON (Chairman); WIL- 
LIAM WESTLEY (on leave 1977-78) 

Associate Professors — MICHAEL P. CARROLL; 
ROGER G. KROHN; GERTRUDE ROBINSON; 
MALCOLM SPECTOR; DONALD VON ESCHEN 

Assistant Professors -— WILLIAM W. EATON; 
JOSEPH LELLA; ULI LOCHER; FRANCOIS NIEL- 
SEN; PRUDENCE RAINS; RACHEL ROSENFELD; 
MICHAEL SMITH; MORTON WEINFELD 


REQUIREMENTS 


Admission 


The Department offers training leading to the 
degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
in Sociology. For admission to candidacy, appli- 
cants must have a Bachelor's degree with a stand- 
ing equivalent to a Cumulative Grade Point Average 
(CGPA) of at least 3.0 out of a possible 4. The 
degree may be either in Sociology — in which case it 
should be equivalent to the honours B.A. degree at 
McGill — or it may be in another relevant social sci- 
ence. In the latter case, the applicant may be 
required to take some additional Sociology courses 
to fill gaps in his or her background. For a detailed 
description of courses open to graduate and under- 
graduates, and of preparation required of McGill 
University honours students, candidates should 
consult the Announcement of the Faculties of Arts, 
Science. 

For an application to be considered, it is essential 
that applicants submit with their applications the 
results of the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record 
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cialized in Sociology and whe wish to be coi 
ered for admission directly inb the one-year M.A. 
program or into the Ph.D. progiam must also submit - 
the results of the Advanced Test in Sociology of the 
Graduate Record Examinations. Arrangements to 
take these examinations shoud be made directly 
with the Educational Testing Service, Box 955, 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540, JSA. 

In addition, each applicant isasked to submit two 
letters of recommendation and a transcript of 
his/her university-level gradesalong with examples 
of his/her written work. The deadline for completed 
applications is March 1. 

Candidates who lack sufficient preparation in the 
social sciences, but whose academic record justi- 
fies eventual admission to. the graduate program, 
must register for a qualifying year during which they 
are required to take courses b widen their knowl- 
edge of Sociology. These courses are normally 
those which are open to gradtate and undergradu- 
ate students. Candidates mustachieve at least sec- 
ond class standing in these courses and an average 
in all courses of at least 75%; h general, they must, 
in the opinion of the Departmert, have achieved suf- 
ficient preparation in the subject matter of Sociology 
before they will be allowed to proceed further into 
graduate work. Courses in statistics, research 
methods and sociological thecry are required of all 
qualifying candidates. 

A number of teaching anc research assistant- 
ships are available to qualified graduate students. 
Students who wish to be considered for such assist- 
antships should inform the Graduate Adviser of the 
Department. In most circumstances, students who 
accept assistantships may expect to spend longer 
than the minimum time to comrlete their degrees. 


Requirements for the M.A. Degree 


The program of study is designed to give the candi- 
date an advanced understarding of some major 
fields of Sociology and to frovide him/her with 
research experience through the preparation of a 
short thesis. Two full sessions of resident study at 
McGill is the normal minimun requirement for 4 
Master's degree. In exceptional circumstances the 
program may be completed in one full session. In 
such cases all components of the program must 
have been completed and evaluated before the 
commencement of the secord session. The pro- 
gram will normally include thrze courses per term. 
For some candidates, additimal courses may be 
required if, in the opinion of the Department, the 
candidate lacks sufficient preparation. A thesis is 
required of all candidates. In addition, candidates 
are required to demonstrate < knowledge of some 
particular area in Sociology bypassing an examina- 
tion in that area. 

Further details about the requirements are availa- 
ble and can be obtained fromthe Graduate Secre- 
tary in the Department. 7 
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Requirements for the Ph.D. 
Degree 


A minimum of three years of study is required. The 
first year of the Ph.0. program is identical with the 
program for the M.A.degree, Admission to study for 
the Ph.D. degree is herefore usually granted to stu- 
dents only after theyhave attained the M.A degree 
in Sociology with hich standing. They are then per- 
mitted to proceed tothe Ph.D. degree in two further 
years of study subject to the course examination, 
language and thesis requirements mentioned 
below. Only student who are very well prepared 
can expect to complete the total program in the 
minimum time. 

An applicant who tas received a master’s degree 
at a university other than McGill should submit a 
copy of his/her thesis or evidence of equivalent 
research experience with his/her application. for 
admission 


Course Requiremeits 


During the second Ph.D. year, candidates must 
complete three courses per term. By the end of the 
second year, they nust have completed both the 
graduate methods seninar on quantitative methods 
and the one on qualitétive methods. 


Examination Requirements 


Candidates must take four examinations. These will 
include examinationsin: 
(1) Sociologicaltheory, and 
(2) three of the special fields of Sociology 
One of these specal fields can be that on which 
the candidate was e»amined in the M.A. program if 
that examination waspassed with distinction 
These examinatiors must be completed and the 
Student's candidacy for the degree established no 
later than the end of the third year of graduate study 


Language Requirenent 


Candidates must denonstrate ability to read French 
with high proficiency or to read another language 
which is relevant o the candidate’s field of 
research. The languaje requirement should be met 
by the end of the thirdPh.D. year. 


Thesis Requiremen: 


Candidates are requred to submit a thesis on an 
approved topic. Approval of the topic will usually fol- 
low submission of < research proposal. Further 
details on the requirenent and regulations for thesis 
and for the fields in which the Department is pre- 
pared to direct reseach may be obtained from the 
Graduate Secretary o the Department. 


COURSES AND SEMINARS 


All 300, 400 and 5(0 level courses listed in the 
Faculty of Arts aiouncement are open to 
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graduate students as preparation and recom- 
mended prerequisites for participation in research 
seminars. Students must complete a 300 or 400 
level course or its equivalent in a subject area as 
a prerequisite for a seminar in that area. 


166-503A SEMINAR: THEORETICAL PARA- 
DIGMS IN SOCIOLOGY. 
Professor Carroll 


166-5048 SEMINAR: QUANTITATIVE METH- 
ODS OF SOCIAL RESEARCH. 
Professor Rosenfeld 


166-510A SEMINAR: SOCIAL STRATIFICA- 
TION. 
Professor Rosenfeld 


166-520A SEMINAR: 
GRANT GROUPS. 
Professor Locher 


166-535B SEMINAR: 
LAR CULTURE. 
Professor Robinson 


166-552B SEMINAR: 
CAL THEORY. 
Professor Krohn 


166-618A SEMINAR: 
WORK. 
Professor Westley 


166-620A SEMINAR: SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. 
Professor Von Eschen 


166-622A SEMINAR: PROBLEMS 
COMMUNICATIONS. 
Professor Robinson 


166-623A SEMINAR: CANADIAN CULTURAL 
AND COMMUNICATIONS POLICY. 
Professor Robinson 


166-625B SEMINAR: INDUSTRIAL SOCIOL- 
OGY: THE ORGANIZATION OF PRODUCTION. 
Professor Smith 


166-626A SEMINAR: INDUSTRIAL SOCIOL- 
OGY: UNIONIZATION AND STRIKES. 
Professor Smith 


166-627A SEMINAR: POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY. 
Professor Hamilton 


166-630B SEMINAR: MIGRATION AND MULTI- 
CULTURALISM IN QUEBEC AND CANADA. 
Professor Eaton 


166-635B SEMINAR: MULTI-LEVEL ANALYSIS. 
Professor Nielsen 


166-640A SEMINAR: QUALITATIVE METHODS 
OF SOCIAL RESEARCH. 
Professor Solomon 


166-661A SEMINAR: SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. 
Professor Krohn 


MIGRATION AND IMMI- 


SOCIOLOGY OF POPU- 


CURRENT SOCIOLOGI- 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF 


IN MASS 
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166-670B SEMINAR: COMPARATIVE URBANI- 
ZATION IN THE THIRD WORLD. 
Professor Locher 


166-671A SEMINAR: DIVIANCE AND SOCIAL 


CONTROL. 
Professor Rains 


166-672B SEMINAR: SOCIAL CHANGE. 
Professor Von Eschen 

166-680D SEMINAR: APPLIED SOCIOLOGY 
AND ALTERNATIVE ORGANIZATIONS. 
Professors Smith and Westley 

4166-681D SEMINAR: COLLEGIUM ON SOCIAL 
MOVEMENTS. 

Professors Pinard and Von Eschen 

166-6828 SEMINAR: ECONOMIC SOCIOLOGY. 
Professor Krohn 
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166-6830 SEMINAR: WORLD SYSTEM. __ 


166-684B SEMINAR: DEVIANCE AND THE 
LABELLING PERSPECTIVE. 

Professors Rains and Spector 

166-685B SEMINAR: SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
Professor Spector 


166-720A,B READING IN SOCIAL THEORY. 
Staff 


166-730A,B READING AND RESEARCH. 
Staff 


110-671A SEMINAR: DESIGNING EFFECTIVE 
COMMUNICATION. (See English Department for 
description). 

Professor Hillgartner 


Not given 1977/78. 


McGill University 
Montreal 


Faculty of 
Graduate 
Studies and 
Research 


1977-78 


Section “G” 
Education 


NOTE: Courses marked with an asterisk (*) 
are not offered in 1977-78. The letters, 

which form part of course numbers, have 

the following significance: 

A-Fall term course 

B —- Winter term course 

L-— Summer session part | course 

C - Summer session part II course 

D — Full session course (Fall and Winter terms) 
E —- Combined Winter and Summer term course 
G -— Combined Summer and Fall term course 


The University reserves the right to make 
changes without prior notice to the information 
contained in this publication, including the 
alteration of various fees schedules and the 
revision or cancellation of particular courses. 


Legal Deposit | 77 fe 
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STAFF 


Professors — G. FLOWER (Dean); L.B. BIRCH (Mac- 
donald Professor of Education); R. MAGNUSON 
(Director of Graduate Studies); J.M. CRAM; R. 
EDWARDS; T.A. FRANCOEUR; N. HENCHEY; V. 
KLISSOURAS; M. GILLETT; G.H. McKAY; E. 
PEDERSEN; D.C. SMITH; H.A. STUTT: R.E. WIL- 
KINSON 

Associate Professors — M.W. ANULLS; M. BAIN; C. 
BARNABE; E.C. BOCKUS (Associate Dean; M. 
BURNS; M. BUTEAU; L. BUTLER-KISBER; G. 
CARTWRIGHT; J. CHOMA Y; N.G. COCCALIS; 
J.G. DONALD; F. DUMONT; R. EARLE; T.O. 
EISEMON; W. FLOCH; M. FRITH; P. FRANCO- 
EUR; G. GEIS; F.P. GREENE; G. GROEN; J. HAN- 
RAHAN; J.K. HARLEY; J. HARRIS; THE REV. J.P. 
HILTON (Associate Dean); A. HUM; G.B. ISHER- 
WOOD; J.K. JOBLING; P. LANDRY; R. LAVERS; 
H. LEARD; J.P. LIPKIN; C. LUSTHAUS; K. MACO- 
NOCHIE; G. MAGER; D.Q. MARISI; T. MAROUN; 
N. McCARDELL; G.I. NEIL; D. PARE; C. PASCAL; 
F. PINTO; S. RAPAGNA; J. REBUFFO; W. 
SEARLES; H. SHANTZ; B.M. SHORE; D. SOKO- 
LYK; F. STINSON; R. TALI; W.M. TALLEY; G. 
TERROUX; G. TORBIT; R. TOWNSEND; M. 
WESTWOOD; R. WHITWELL; J. WOLFORTH 

Assistant Professors — R. GARDNER; W. GOOD- 
MAN; M. GREENISEN; J. HAMWOOD; C. LUCAS; 
D. MONTGOMERY; S. NEMIROFF; 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Faculty of Education offers programs leading to 
M.A., M.Ed. and D.Ed. degrees. Applicants should 
be advised that such degrees do not confer certifi- 
cation to teach in the Province of Québec. 

The M.A. degree provides opportunities for suit- 
ably qualified teachers and other professionals to 
deepen their knowledge and to gain some facility in 
research in a major area of education. At present 
the areas in which students may elect to specialize 
are Educational Administration, Comparative Edu- 
cation, Educational Psychology, Counsellor Educa- 
tion, Physical Education and History and Philosophy 
of Education. Students complete their degree work 
by submitting a thesis in the area of their specializa- 
tion. 

The structure of the M.Ed. degree is different 
since its purpose is to enable candidates to gain 
added competence in a professional field, eg., Edu- 
cational Administration, Counsellor Education, 
Reading, Special Education, Educational Psychol- 
ogy, or in the teaching of a specific school subject. 
Programs leading to M.Ed. degrees in teaching sub- 
jects are offered in Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Mathematics, Geography, History, Home Econom- 
ics and French as a Second Language, and English 
as a Second Language. The thesis is not a require- 
ment of the M.Ed. programs, though students in the 
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teaching subject programs are required to submit a 
monograph, and others may be asked to serve a 
period of internship. 

An M.Ed. program in Elementary Education has 
recently been approved by the Graduate Faculty. 
Enquiries may be directed to Professor L. Haworth, 
Dept. of Elementary Education. 

The Faculty has one formal doctoral program. 
This is a professional degree in Counsellor Educa- 
tion which is intended to enable selected students 
who have already attained the level of the M.Ed. in 
Counsellor Education to continue their studies in 
breadth and depth and to carry out a significant 
inquiry to be reported as a doctoral thesis. 

At present the Faculty of Education does not offer 
a formal program leading to a Ph.D. However, 
under the Regulations set out in the Announcement 
of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, it 
is possible for exceptionally well qualified candi- 
dates to proceed to the degree of Ph.D. by making 
direct application to the Dean of the Faculty of Grad- 
uate Studies and Research. Such candidates 
should have a very clear idea at the outset of the 
area of their prospective research. They should first 
contact the department concerned to discuss with 
them the proposed research. Currently the Depart- 
ments of Social Foundations of Education, Educa- 
tional Psychology, Educational Administration and 
English (Reading) have doctoral students under this 
provision. It should be noted that a Ph.D. in Educa- 
tional Psychology has received University approval 
and is awaiting government approval. It offers 
optional specialization in instructional development, 
school psychology, or special education in addition 
to more general areas in the subject. A D.Ed. in Edu- 
cational Administration and a Ph.D. in Comparative 
Education are in the developmental stage. 


Language Requirement for Professions 


Quebec law now requires that candidates seeking 
admission to provincially-recognized professional 
corporations must possess a working knowledge of 
the French language, i.e. be able to communicate 
verbally and in writing in that language. See General 
Information and Faculty Regulations section. 


Entrance Requirements for M.A. and M.Ed. 
Degrees 


For most programs, candidates must hold a bache- 
lor's degree from a recognized university with a 
standing equivalent to a C.G.P.A. of 3.0. A concen- 
tration of courses, related to the area chosen for 
graduate work, equal to a major program, is usually 
required, and also a Permanent Quebec Teaching 
Diploma, or its equivalent, with a second class 
standing. Exceptionally well-qualified candidates 
may sometimes be admitted to masters’ programs 
in certain departments before they have completed 
the two years of probationary teaching. Teacher 
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certification requirements may be waived for candi- 
dates applying for the M.A. program in Pysical Edu- 
cation and Social Foundations of Education and for 
the M.A. or M.Ed. in Counsellor Education. 

Most departments have additional entrance 
requirements which may be found in the entries of 
individual departments. 


Length of Study for M.A. and M.Ed. Degrees 


Most programs can be completed by full time or 
half time study or by a mixture of both. A Summer 
Session program is offered but it is not normally 
possible to complete degrees wholly by summer 
attendance. 

All masters’ degrees in the Faculty of Education 
take at least two years of full time study, or the 
equivalent in Summer Session and part time work, 
to complete. 


Entrance Requirements for D.Ed. Degree in 
Counsellor Education 


Candidates for the Doctoral program in Counsellor 
Education must hold the degree of M.Ed. 
(Counsellor Education) from McGill University, or 
its equivalent, and have maintained good second 
class standing in the degree. In addition 
applicants for the program must supply personal 
and educational data, take prescribed tests and 
engage in an interview procedure. For otherwise 
acceptable candidates who do not meet the 
academic requirements, courses of qualifying 
study may be prescribed. 
There is no second language requirement. 


Length of Study for D.Ed. Degree in Counsellor 
Education 


A minimum period of two years of full time study, 
including the summer session between the two aca- 
demic years, is required to fulfill the residency 
requirement for this degree. A maximum period of 
seven years may elapse between entrance into the 
program and the attainment of the degree. 


Fees 


Students must register every year and must be reg- 
istered for the Session in which they graduate. For 
tuition fees see the General Information and Faculty 
Regulations Section. 


Applications 


Applications for admission to the Faculty of Gradu- 
ate Studies and Research for degrees in Education 
should be made to the Director of Graduate Studies, 
Faculty of Education, McGill University, 3700 
McTavish St, Montreal H3A 1Y2, P.Q. Summer ses- 
sion and Winter session candidates in Counsellor 
Education, Educational Administration, and M.Ed. in 
Special Education are required to apply by March 1. 
Other candidates applying for admission for the first 
time and wishing to start in the Summer Session 
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must apply before April 1, and those interest 
commencing studies in the fall must apply by July 3, 
Applications in some programs will close prior to 
these deadlines when all places have been filled 
NOTE: Admission to the Faculty of Gradu 
Studies and Research for graduate programs in | 
Education is made by the Dean of the Graduate 


Faculty on the basis of the undergraduate record 
and satisfactory professional training. Admission Ee 
to the appropriate courses is made by the te 


individual departments of the Faculty of Education, 
and where appropriate, by the departments 
concerned in other Facultities in consultation with 
the Faculty of Education. 


CENTRE FOR LEARNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Centre is an independent University unit having 
the overall goal of helping to improve learning and 
teaching in higher education. Most of its academic 
staff are in the Faculty of Education. In addition to its 
service role to faculty and the University, the Centre 
can accommodate a small number of graduate stu- 
dents interested in making use of the Centre as a 
unique site for research in instructional develop- 
ment, evaluation, and educational innovation. Such | (ff 
arrangements are most often made through pro- 
grams in Educational Psychology, but have been Me 
possible through other programs as well. 

The Centre is located in the Macdonald Chemistry | 
Building. For more information please telephone | ¢ 


392-5273. 
KEY SESSIONAL DATES . 
to 
August 15 Deadline for submitting doctoral 
theses for Fall Convocation. fl 
August 22 Deadline for submitting masters’ : 
theses for Fall Convocation. i 
September 12 Lectures begin, first term. a 
November 8 Convocation. i 
December 9 Lectures end, first term. P 
January 13 Registration. r 
January 16 Lectures begin, second term. \ 
March 13 Deadline for submitting doctoral Cf 
theses for Spring Convocation. 
March 20 Deadline for submitting masters’ | 9 
theses for Spring Convocation. , 
April 14 Lectures end, second term. 4 
‘ 
tl 
DEPARTMENT OF COUNSELLOR 
EDUCATION 
Professor-FLORENT DUMONT (Chairman) \ 
M.A. Counsellor Education 
Additional Entrance Requirements : 


1) Normally, the first step is to secure an interview 
with the Chairman of the Department or his deputy. 


This may be waived for prospective students resid- 
ing at a great distance from the University. 
2) Additional forms must be filed for admission to 
the Department. 
3) Each student is required to take a battery of 
standardized tests including the Miller Analogies 
Test and the Graduate Record Examination (Verbal 
and Quantitative elements). Requirements may be 
waived for certain applicants. The Department 
Chairman will inform applicants further during their 
interviews. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


M8 Students are required to complete the equivalent of 
ten half courses in addition to thesis preparation 
(414-621D) and a thesis. The equivalent of three 
half courses may be selected by the student within 
the constraints presented below. 


Required Courses 


The following courses are offered by the Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology. 


414-602D THE USE OF STATISTICS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROCEDURES. 


414-621D THESIS PREPARATION. This course is 
offered jointly by the Departments of Educational 
Psychology and Counsellor Education. 


The following courses are described in the M.Ed. 
Counsellor Education program. 


412-602A,B PHILOSOPHY OF GUIDANCE. (Half 
Course). 


ft 412-603A,B THEORIES OF PERSONALITY. (Half 
Course). 


412-605A,B INTRODUCTION TO THEORIES IN 
COUNSELLING. (Half Course). 


412-640A,B ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT. 
(Half Course). 


412-641A,B PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING. (Half 
Course). 


Optional Courses 


With the approval of the Department, students must 
elect one half course from the Department of Coun- 
sellor Education and one full course from the Fac- 
ulty of Education or other Faculties of the University. 


M.Ed. Counsellor Education 


The Department offers three majors: Elementary 
School Counselling, Secondary School Counselling 
and Student Personnel Services (College and Uni- 
/ versity). Each applicant must select a major when 


applying. 
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Additional Entrance Requirements 


1) Normally, the first step is to secure an interview 
with the Chairman of the Department or his deputy. 
This may be waived for prospective students resid- 
ing at a great distance from the Univeristy. 

2) Additional forms must be filed for admission to 
the Department. 

3) Each student is required to take a battery of 
standardized tests including the Miller Analogies 
Test and the Graduate Record Examination (Verbal 
and Quantitative elements). These requirements 
may be waived for certain applicants. The Depart- 
ment Chairman will inform applicants further during 
their interviews. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Students who are certified teachers or who have the 
equivalence in professional background must com- 
plete the equivalent of six full courses. In addition to 
this they must spend one year in a supervised 
internship. The Department prefers that the program 
be undertaken, normally, on a_ full-time basis. 
Beyond the six full courses indicated above, degree 
candidates may be required to take up to four addi- 
tional half-courses to remedy deficiencies in their 
academic backgrounds. 


Required Courses Common to All Three 
Majors: 


412-602A,B PHILOSOPY OF GUIDANCE. (Half 
Course). Philosphical foundations of guidance; his- 
tory, growth, and recent trends of the guidance 
movement. Orientation to the field in respect to the 
functions, scope, organization, and administration 
of counselling services. 


412-603A,B THEORIES OF PERSONALITY. (Half 
Course). Study and comparison of contemporary 
theories of personality. Emphasis upon theories 
having significance for counselling and assessment 
principles. Recent research in personality theory. 


412-604A,B DYNAMICS OF GROUP WORK. (Haif 
Course). Study of group organization, with opportu- 
nity to develop skills in group leadership. Interpreta- 
tion of group interaction and typical roles played by 
members in groups. 


412-605A,B INTRODUCTION TO THEORIES IN 
COUNSELLING. (Half Course). Correlation and 
interpretation of counselling data and the study of 
individual cases. Emphasis on the process in coun- 
selling relationship, and counselling techniques. 


412-611A,B INDIVIDUAL TESTING. (Half 
Course). This course is intended to make the stu- 
dent familiar with the individual tests in common use 
and to give him or her some degree of proficiency in 
their application. Special emphasis will be placed 
on the Binet and Wechsler scales. There will be 
opportunities for diagnostic testing under supervi- 
sion. 


GRADUATE STUDIES — SECTION G 


414-610A,B, EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT. 
(Half Course). See M.A. Educational Psychology. 


Required Courses in Elementary School Coun- 
selling Major: 


412-620A, ADVANCED CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. 
(Half Course). Study of the growing person from 
birth to pre-adolescence with emphasis on the 
background and methods as well as research on 
the principles of child development, disturbances in 
child development, various areas of development, 
and characteristics of different age levels. 


412-621A,B PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. (Half Course). Group 
testing in the elementary school, including readi- 
ness, reading, diagnostic, intelligence, interest, apti- 
tude, and other tests. 


412-622A,B TRENDS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
COUNSELLING. (Half Course). Social, psycholigi- 
cal, educational factors in vocational development 
of elementary school children. Implications of the 
elementary curriculum for career planning and deci- 
sion making. Functions, relationships, organization, 
and administration of guidance in elementary edu- 
cation. 


412-623A,B INTRODUCTION: THE EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILD. (Half Course). Nature, identifica- 
tion, cause, and treatment of children’s disabilities 
and their influence on emotional, social, educa- 
tional, and vocational adjustment. Special services 
required for exceptional children to develop to their 
maximum capacities. 


412-625A PRACTICUM IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL COUNSELLING. Practices in coun- 
selling. Adapting to counselling sessions person 
to person, educational, occupational, and social 
relationships. Practice with individual cases. 


412-626B PRACTICUM IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL COUNSELLING. (See 412-625A for 
description). 


412-639D INTERNSHIP IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL COUNSELLING. (One Full Year). Study, 
observation, and practice at respective levels in 
selected settings; integration of theory and practice 
through Faculty supervision of experience, group 
seminar, and individual conferences. 


Required Courses in Secondary School Coun- 
selling Major: 


412-640A,B ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT. 
(Half Course). Normal development of adolescents 
through young adulthood. Problems and concerns 
of adolescence which occur with physical, social 
and personal development, in the context of family 
and school adjustment. 


412-641A,B PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING. (Half 
Course). Theory and application of group tests 
appropriate for adolescents and adults. Specific 
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instruments; intelligence, aptitude, interest and p 
sonality, analyzed in terms of basic ee 
bility, validity, and practical utilization. 


412-642A,B INFORMATION SERVICES IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. (Half Course). Proce. | 
dures and systems of utlizing and communicating 
social, educational, and occupational information 
and materials. Structure of occupations theories of 
vocational development. Ff 


412-663A,B ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL SERVICES. | ti 
(Half Course). The functions, relationships, organi- 
zation, and administration of guidance services in 
the secondary school and student personnel serv- 
ices. 


412-645A PRACTICUM IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL COUNSELLING. (See course description 
for 412-625/626). 


412-646B PRACTICUM IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL COUNSELLING. (See above). 


412-659D INTERNSHIP IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL COUNSELLING. (One Full Year). See 
course description for 412-639D in the Elementary 
School Counselling Major. 


Required Courses in Student Personnel Serv- 
ices Major: 


412-640A,B ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT. 
(Half Course). See course description in Secondary 
School Counselling Major. 


412-641A,B PSYCHOLIGICAL TESTING. (Half 
Course). See course description in Secondary 
School Counselling Major. 


412-662A,B INFORMATION SERVICES IN STU- 
DENT PERSONNEL WORK. (Half Course). See 
course description for 412-642A,B in the Secondary 
School Counselling Major. 


412-663A,B ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL SERVICES. — 
(Half Course). See course description in Secondary 
School Counselling Major. 


412-665A PRACTICUM IN STUDENT PERSON- 
NEL COUNSELLING. (See course description for 
412-625/626). 


412-666B PRACTICUM IN STUDENT PERSON: 
NEL COUNSELLING. (See above). 


412-679D,E,F,G INTERNSHIP IN STUDENT PER: 
SONNEL COUNSELLING. (One Full Year). See 
course description for 412-639D in the Elementary 
School Counselling Major. 


NOTE: The program more than meets the 
requirements for admission to membership of the 
Professional Corporation of Guidance Counsellors 
of Québec. 
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_ D.Ed. Counsellor Education 


The Department offers three majors: Elementary 
School Counselling, Secondary School Counselling 
and Student Personnel Counselling (College and 
University). Each applicant must select a major 
when applying. 

The offerings in the doctoral program consist of 
courses in three areas: Foundations of Education, 
Related Disciplines, and Counselling Psychology. 


Additional Entrance Requirements 


1) Normally, the first step is to secure an interview 
with the Chairman of the Department. This may be 
waived for prospective students residing at a great 
distance from the University. 

2) Additional forms must be filed for admission to 
the Department. 

3) Each student is required to take a battery of 
standardized tests including the Miller Analogies 
Test and the Graduate Record Examination (Verbal 
and Quantitative elements). This requirement may 
be waived for certain applicants. The Department 
Chairman will inform applicants further during their 
interviews. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


1) Two full courses in Foundations of Education 
unless they have the equivalents in their back- 
grounds. 

2) One full course in a related discipline in the Uni- 
versity. 

3) The equivalent of five full courses in the area of 
their specializations. 

4) One year of field work (412-679D,E,G) 

5) Acomprehensive examination (412-701D). 

6) Athesis. 


Foundations of Education 


Each candidate, in consultation with the Depart- 
ment, will select a minimum of two courses from the 
following: 


411-642D DEVELOPMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


413-617D HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION. 


413-627D PHILOSOPHIC ANALYSIS OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION. 


44-635D STUDIES IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY: LEARNING AND INTELLIGENCE. 


tDescriptions for these courses may be found in the 
programs of the appropriate Departments. 


Related Disciplines 


Each candidate, in consultation with the Depart- 
ment, will select one or more full courses from offer- 
ings in related disciplines available in the University. 


EDUCATION 


Counselling Psychology 


All candidates will take the following courses unless 
they have had their equivalent: 


412-620A,B ADVANCED CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. 
(Half Course). Study of the growing person from 
birth to pre-adolescence with emphasis on the 
background and methods as well as research on 
the principles of child development, disturbances in 
child development, various areas of development, 
and characteristics of different age levels. 


412-709D ADVANCED THEORY: COUNSELLING 
MODELS AND SYSTEMS AND SMALL GROUP 
COUNSELLING. Advanced study of the counsell- 
ing relationship and process with comparison 
between the contemporary models and systems. 
Emphasis on the phenomenological, behavioural 
and analytic models; research findings relative to 
these models and implications for counselling prac- 
tice. Applicability of these models to small group 
counselling, including methods and problems of 
groups in counselling; research studies and analy- 
sis of small group interaction. 


412-710A,B THE DISORGANIZED PERSONAL- 
ITY. (Half Course). Nature of disorganized behavi- 
our and the adjustment process; adjustment and 
learning; variety of adjustment reactions; major 
adjustment mechanisms; the effect of unconscious 
psychological.processes upon behaviour; consider- 
ation of the implications for counselling. 


412-711D ADVANCED METHODS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL STUDY AND RESEARCH DESIGN. Sta- 
tistical methods as applied to educational data and 
problems are systematically studied, including top- 
ics such as: correlation and regression, analysis of 
variance, and other tests of significance including 
selected non-parametric techniques. Training is 
given in identifying research problems and organiz- 
ing useful means for research, and interpreting and 
reporting observed phenomena. 


Required Courses in Elementary Schoo! Coun- 
selling Major: 


412-717D SEMINAR: INDIVIDUAL ANALYSIS 
AND PROGRAMS FOR EXCEPTIONALITY. 
Advanced study of diagnostic instruments, with 
emphasis upon the analysis, interpretation, and inte- 
gration of all pertinent data; use of projectives, 
especially in play activities; implications for learning 
and adjustment problems of the elementary school 
child. 

Identification and needs of exceptionality; special 
emphasis on programs that have been developed 
from the education of the exceptional child; study of 
relevant research dealing with the physical, mental, 
emotional, and social traits of all types of excep- 
tional children. 


GRADUATE STUDIES - SECTION G Zi 


412-787D SEMINAR: RESEARCH PROBLEMS 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COUNSELLING. 
The seminar will consist of supervised study of 
selected topics for the particular option selected. 
These will be reported on in the seminar and their 
implications for research discussed. Current 
research and professional problems in counselling 
common to all levels will be covered with 
emphasis on recent literature. Some of these 
problems are: unified philosophy of the field, 
ethics of the profession, and legal responsibilities. 


412-797D SUPERVISED FIELD WORK IN ELE- 
MENTARY COUNSELLING. (One Full Year). 
Study, observation, and practice at respective lev- 
els in selected settings; integration of theory and 
practice through supervision of experience, group 
seminar and individual conferences. 


Required Courses in Secondary School Coun- 
selling Major: 


412-720D SEMINAR: CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
THEORY, PHILOSOPHY AND ORGANIZATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL SERVICES. 
Contibutions of contemporary career theories to the 
understanding of the processes and the determi- 
nants of career choice and adjustment; life stages 
and career patterns in personal and vocational 
development; study of selected problems, designs 
and outcomes of research in career development. 

Analysis of the inter-related functions of all types 
of specialized student personnel workers with par- 
ticular reference to their role in the total educational 
program, such as: admission practices, social sys- 
tems, provision for advisement and counselling, stu- 
dent activities and self-government, administration 
of financial aid, faculty-student relations, and the 
principles governing the scope of such services and 
adapting them to educational institutions of various 
sizes and levels. 


412-789D SEMINAR: RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL COUNSELLING. See 
course description for 412-787D in the Elementary 
School Counselling Major. 


412-796D SUPERVISED FIELD WORK IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL COUNSELLING. (One Full 
Year). See course description for 412-797D in the 
Elementary School Counselling Major. 


Required Courses in Student Personne! Coun- 
selling Major: 


412-720D SEMINAR: CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
THEORY, PHILOSOPHY AND ORGANIZATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL SERVICES. 
See course description in Secondary School Coun- 
selling Major. 


412-788D SEMINAR: RSEARCH PROBLEMS IN 
STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES. See course 
description for 412-787D in the Elementary School 
Counselling Major. 
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412-798D SUPERVISED FIELD WORK IN 
DENT PERSONNEL SERVICES. (One Full Year), 
See course description for 412-7970 in the Elem 

tary School Counselling Major. 


Candidates having special interests and ciel 
not met by other available courses may regis- 
ter for the following: 


412-770D INDIVIDUAL READING. Candidates 
may, with the consent of the Department, elect this 
individual reading and conference course in lieu of 
one of the above courses. 


Required for all Doctoral students: 
412-701D COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN 
ENGLISH 


Professor-P. DIAS (Chairman) 


M.Ed. Teaching of Reading 


Professor-R. EARLE (Program Director), MW. 
ANULLS, Associate Program Director) 


Additional Entrance Requirements 


1) The candidate must demonstrate familarity with 
the procedures commonly used in the teaching of 
reading. This requirement will normally be met by 
possessing a Reading Diploma from McGill or its 
equivalent. Before applying, interested persons are 
strongly encouraged to meet one of the staff to talk 
over the program. Call 392-8888 for an appointment 
or write the Reading Centre. 
2) The candidate's undergraduate record must 
show a suitable concentration in English, Psychol- 
ogy or Education. Work record must show appropri- 
ate experiences of both regular classroom and 
reading or other special settings. 
3) Four letters of recommendation are required: 
two from past university level instructors; one from 
an education supervisor; one from the candidate 
indicating knowledge of the program, personal 
goals and any additional information which might be 
helpful to the decision committeees. 
4) Applications will close each spring as space in 
the program is filled. 


Program Requirements 


Students are required to complete the equivalent of 
eight full courses. Six required courses are listed 
below. The course 427-670D covers the work done 
In completing the M.Ed. paper. The final two 
courses are selected by the student with the 
approval of the Department. See comments under 

Options for further details. : 
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_ Required Courses in Reading: 


427-665D ADVANCED STUDY OF READING 
INSTRUCTION. Principles, approaches, tech- 
niques and materials for teaching reading in the ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schoo! within the context of 
total language development; stimulation of desirable 
reading habits and tastes, provision for individual 
differences, evaluation and reporting of pupil prog- 
ress; observation of effective practices in schools. 


427-666D AND 427-667D. DIAGNOSIS AND 
TREATMENT OF READING DISABILITY. (Two 
related and sequential full courses which cannot be 
taken separately.) Causes, diagnosis and treatment 
of reading disability including neurological, physio- 
logical, psychological and social factors; use of 
diagnosis instruments, constuction of informal diag- 
nosis measures; observation of diagnosis and treat- 
ment in schools, clinics and hospitals; supervised 
individual case studies including diagnosis and 
treatment. 


427-669A,B SUPERVISION OF THE TEACHING 
OF READING. (Half Course). Problems of organi- 
zation, administration, supervision and curriculum 
development in reading with particular emphasis on 
non-graded patterns of instruction and on provision 
for individual differences in rates and levels of 
achievement; the evaluation of instructional materi- 
als and equipment; the organization of workshops 
and in-service training. 


427-670D SPECIAL PAPER ON THE TEACHING 
OF READING. Selection and exploration of a spe- 
cific aspect of the teaching of reading, under the 
guidance of a faculty adviser; scholarly presenta- 
tions of a survey and critique of the literature, and of 
conclusions arrived at by an original treatment. 


427-671D PRACTICUM IN READING. Instruction 
of groups and individuals at various levels and vari- 
ous rates of learning; conferences and the prepara- 
tion of case studies. 

Options: 


The equivalent of two full graduate courses 
approved by the student's adviser. These must 
include either 414-610A,B EDUCATIONAL MEAS- 
UREMENT (Half Course) and 414-645A,B DIAG- 
NOSIS AND ASSESSMENT OF LEARNING 
PROBLEMS (Half Course) or 414-602D THE USE 
OF STATISTICS IN EDUCATIONAL PROCEDURES 
(Full Course). The remaining courses are to be 
selected with the approval of the Department. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor — GEOFFREY B. ISHERWOOD (Chair- 
man) 


M.A. Educational Administration 
Professor — G.B. |GHERWOOD (Program Director) 
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EDUCATION 


Additional Entrance Requirements 


(1) Normally a minimum of two years of edu- 
cational experience. 

(2) A statement indicating the candidate's 
academic experience, professional 
teacher training (or rationale for its non 
applicability), teaching and/or other rela- 
ted experience in relationship to future 
career plans. 

(3) Two letters of recommendation from 
administrative superiors attesting to the 
candidate's potential as an administrator 
to be forwarded directly to the Chairman 
of Educational Administration. 


Program Requirements 


The candidate must complete four and one half 
courses plus a thesis. as. outlined in the following 
description with the advice of the department. 


Required Courses: 


411-612D PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION. This introductory course deals 
with: the following topics: administration as a field of 
study, organizations, administrative behaviour, per- 
sonnel administration, communications. First 
Course. 


414-610A,B EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
(Half Course). See M.Ed. Special Education. 


411-621D THESIS PREPARATION. Seminars for 
the thesis to include the definition of a problem 
research design, methodology and the supervision 
of the thesis. Successful presentation of the thesis 
completes the requirements for this course. Prere- 
quisites: 411-623D, 411-612D, 414-610A,B. 


411-623D THEORY AND RESEARCH IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION. The contribution of 
recent research findings particularly in sociology 
and social psychology to an understanding of 
organizational structure leadership, decision mak- 
ing and motivation in the administration of schools 
and school systems. Prerequisite 411-612D Core- 
quisite 414-610A,B. 


either 


411-655A,B CASE STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. (Half Course). The 
interpretation and discussion of Case Studies rele- 
vant to the elementary scene in Québec through the 
use of role playing discussion, video-taping and 
simulation exercises. (Last Course). 


or 


411-656A,B CASE STUDIES IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. (Half Course). The 
interpretation and discussion of Case Studies rele- 
vant to the secondary scene in Québec through the 
use of role playing, discussion, video-taping and 
simulation exercises. (Last Course). 
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GRADUATE STUDIES - SECTION G 


Options: 


One and one half courses approved by the stu- 
dent's Adviser. 


M.Ed. Educational Administration 
Professor —R.H. TALI (Program Director) 
Additional Entrance Requirements 


(1) Normally a minimum of two years of edu- 
cational experience. 

(2) A statement indicating the candidate's 
academic experience, professional 
teacher training (or rationale for its non 
applicability), teacher and/or other related 
experience in relationship to future career 
plans. 

(3) Two letters of recommendation from 
administrative superiors attesting to the 
candidate's potential as an administrator 
to be forwarded directly to the Chairman 
of Educational Administration. 


Program Requirements 


The candidate must complete the equivalent of eight 
full courses as outlined in the following description 
with the advice of the Department. 


Required Courses: 


411-612D PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION. See M.A. Educational Admin- 
istration. First Course. 


414-610A,B EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT. 
(Half Course). See M.Ed. Special Education. 


either 


411-655A,B CASE STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY 
ADMINISTRATION. See M.A. Educational Admin- 
istration. Last Course. 


or 


411-656A,B CASE STUDIES IN SECONDARY 
ADMINISTRATION. See M.A. Educational Admin- 
istration. Last Course. 


Options in Educational Adminis- 
tration 


The equivalent of six additional full courses must be 
taken. At least four of these from the following: 


411-623D THEORY AND RESEARCH IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION. See M.A. Educa- 
tional Administration. 


411-628B SCHOOL PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT I. (Half Course). (Prerequisite: 411-612D). 
The major personnel processes and techniques 
involved in human resources administration in edu- 
cational organizations. The course deals with 
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recruitment, manpower planning, selectio 
training of school personnel. 


411-629C,L SCHOOL PERSONNEL MANAG 
MENT II. (Half Course). (Prerequisite: 411-6288), — 
Selected school personnel tasks to include job anal- 
ysis, job evaluation, job enrichment and differenti- 
ated staffing, Human motivation and satisfaction will 
be xonsidered in relation to these personnel func- 
tions. (For school administrators actively involved in 
school personnel work). 


411-630A,B ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 
IN QUEBEC. (Half Course). Consideration of the 
system of education in Québec. The focus will be; 
first, on the basic legal framework of education in 
Québec and the principal legal documents, and sec- 
ond, on the educational system in interaction with 
other social systems and with society as a whole. 


411-631D ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION IN 
CANADA. This course is intended to provide an 
overview of the structures of education, federally 
and provincially. Organization, legislation, and pro- 
vincial commission reports are studied. Compari- 
sons and contrasts between provincial educational 
programs are considered, with particular emphasis 
on education in the Province of Québec. 


411-632D SCHOOL FINANCE AND THE ECO- 
NOMICS OF EDUCATION. A foundation course in 
revenue income for education in Canada, in general 
and in the Province of Québec specifically, as it rela- 
tes to the ongoing process of budget and school 
management. 


411-635A,B FISCAL ACCOUNTABILITY FOR 
THE SCHOOLS. (Half Course). Consideration of 
the schools’ responsibility to the public in maintain- 
ing high quality education within the limitations of 
accountability and organizational framework. Budg- 
eting and evaluation of pupil progress will be stud- _ 
ied as the measures of the schools’ fulfilment of 
responsibility. 


411-636A,B SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND 
HUMAN RELATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. (Half Course). Study of the major ten- 
ets of the scientific management movement and the 
human relations movement in administration and 
their applicability to educational institutions. 
Selected works in both areas will be studied and 
developed to give students historical insights into 
modern school management trends. 


411-637A,B BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES AND 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. (Half 
Course). Study of human behaviour within the 
school organization. Selected works in the areas of 
human motivation, group decision making, profes- 
sionalism etc. will be analyzed. 


411-642D DEVELOPMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM. This 
course deals with the development of the school 
Curriculum at various age levels and in different set- 
tings with the organization of the school and the — 
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Classroom to implement curricular plans. A study 
will be made of a variety of organizational schemes 
and of their development and implementation. 


411-645A,B PRACTICUM IN THE SUPERVISION 
OF INSTRUCTION. (Half Course). Investigation of 
past and current theory and research dealing with 
supervision. Leadership and evaluation as roles of 
supervision will be analyzed in the school setting, 
with emphasis placed on supervision as_ the 
improvement of instruction and learning. Practical 
experience will include supervision of student 
teaching. 


411-646A,B EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND 
MANAGEMENT. (Half Course). An introduction to 
the theories, techniques, computational methods 
and evaluation criteria relevant to the design, devel- 
opment and operation of education systems, at the 
school and school district levels will be examined 
and related to educational practices, and traditions. 


411-647A,B RESOURCE UTILIZATION IN EDU- 
CATION SYSTEMS. (Half Course). An introduction 
to planning — programming — budgeting systems in 
education. The historical development, theoretical 
foundations, mechanics, potentialities and limita- 
tions of this approach to resource utilization analysis 
and planning will be discussed with particular refer- 
ence to those aspects of alternative approaches 
employed in a proposal for educational systems. 


411-650A,B METROPOLITAN EDUCATION: 
DEMANDS AND RESPONSES. (Half Course). 
Study of local and federated school boards, includ- 
ing political demands and responses, organizational 
styles, administrative routines, and the interactions 
between administrators and elected officials. 


411-660A,B COMMUNITY RELATIONS IN EDU- 
CATION. (Half Course). The basic objectives of this 
course include: The development of school-commu- 
nity analytical skills based upon relevant sociologi- 
cal and political concepts and techniques; the 
development of skill in establishing and maintaining 
effective methods of school-community liaison. 


411-661A,B POLITICS OF EDUCATIONAL DECI- 
SION MAKING. (Half Course). A study of the nature 
of political and social constraints within which 
school systems operate at the local, provincial and 
federal levels. The contributions of such basic social 
sciences as political science, political sociology and 
social psychology will be considered. 


411-662A,B POLICY-MAKING IN EDUCATION 
AT THE PROVINCIAL LEVEL. (Half Course). The 
process and sources of influence involved in the 
development and implementation of educational 
policies at the level of the Provincial Government. 


411-663A,B POLICY-MAKING IN EDUCATION 
AT THE LOCAL LEVEL. (Half Course). The proc- 
ess and sources of influence involved in the devel- 
opment and implementation of educational policies 
within the local schoo! district. 


ey EDUCATION 


411-664A,B RESEARCH SEMINAR ON THE 
POLITICS OF EDUCATION. (Half Course). Semi- 
nar on theory and research relevant to the study of 
the political aspects of educational systems. 


411-671A,B THE PRINCIPALSHIP. (Half Course). 
A study of the principalship from the perspective of 
role theory. Analysis of theoretical positions and the 
findings of recent research into the work of a school 
principal in terms of role conflict. Both theoretical 
statements and recent research related to the princi- 
palship will be considered. 


411-673A,B LEADERSHIP THEORY AND EDU- 
CATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. (Half Course). A 
study of past and contemporary notions of leader- 
ship. The role of the leader in organizations staffed 
with professionals. The relationship between leader- 
ship and personnel and organizational concepts. 


411-674A,B ORGANIZATION THEORY AND 
EDUCATION. (Half Course). A study of contem- 
porary organization theory and the school as an 
organization. The interplay between structural 
concepts such as_ authority, hierachy and 
centralization will be considered along with human 
behaviour in organizations. 


411-681A,B PRACTICUM IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF INSTRUCTION I. (Half Course). A 
directed analysis of the administrative experience. 
On-the-job field studies will be developed and 
interpreted. Departmental consultation and evalua- 
tion will be provided on an individual basis and 
will focus on specific field experience. 


411-682A,B PRACTICUM IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF INSTRUCTION Il. (Half Course). 
Directed implementation of planned change in an 
educational organization including observation and 
evaluation of the effects of change. This 
experience may be provided on the job, or 
through simulation or games techniques. Depart- 
mental consultation will be provided.on an 
individual basis. 


411-683A,B PRACTICUM IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF INSTRUCTION Ill. (Half Course). 
Planned observation of a specific aspect of 
administration in a school setting. Practices 
observed will be examined for their implication on 
educational systems and for their feasibility in the 
students’ own situtation. 


411-685A,B EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
AS A SOCIAL PROCESS. (Half Course). Study of 
administrative processes including problem 
solving, decision-making, leadership, control, 
cooperation, conflict resolutions and goal setting. 
Specific emphasis will be placed on the utility of 
these processes for effecting change in the 
school. 


Options in Other Departments 


Courses taken outside the Department of 
Educational Administration must support the 
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candidate’s program and have the approval of the 
program director. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


Professor — HOWARD STUTT (Chairman) 


M.A. Educational Psychology 
Professor — R. EDWARDS (Program Director) 


Additional Entrance Requirements 


1) Statements of academic experience, profes- 
sional teacher training, teaching experience and 
future career plans. 

2) An introductory half course in statistics should 
form part of the undergraduate program of the 
prospective candidate. Students accepted who 
have not taken such a course will be required to 
take 414-610A,B Educational Measurement, or an 
acceptable substitute. See M.Ed. Special Education 
for course description of 414-610A,B. 


Program Requirements 


‘Candidates are required to follow an approved 


course of study, to select a topic for research, and 
to present the results of such research in the form of 
an acceptable thesis. This approved course will 
include a nucleus of required courses, other 
courses, at the option of the candidate from a list 
approved by the Department, as well as taking and 
maintaining registration in a course entitled Thesis 
Preparation, until such time as a successful thesis 
has been deposited with the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. 

Required courses ensure that each graduate of 
the program will emerge with a substantive knowl- 
edge of the major areas of educational psychology. 
Optional courses ensure that candidates. may pur- 
sue work within their special interest. In making 
such choices, for both required and optional 
courses, students should consult the program direc- 
tor who will have regard to their previous back- 
ground in making appropriate decisions for each 
student. It is the aim of the program to provide stu- 
dents with opportunities for involvement in research 
projects during each year of their registration. A reg- 
ular non-credit seminar facilitates familiarity with 
ongoing research. 

For the benefit of students who are unable to fol- 
low a course of full time study for two academic 
years, the Department of Educational Psychology 
and Sociology undertakes to provide, during the 
winter session, one full course which commences in 
the late afternoon. In Summer Session, one full 
course will be provided, of a duration of 3 hours, 4 
days per week. Early (1st June) registration will be 
required for this course. Each of the required 
courses will be offered in rotation in this manner. 
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Required Courses: 


414-602D THE USES OF STATISTICS IN Et 
CATIONAL PROCEDURES. Tests of differ 

and relations, analysis of variance, univa 
regression, covariance, goodness of fit, scaling and 
redistribution of scores. Use of calculators and com- 
puters. Specific attention to research interpretation, 
nonparametric techniques, assigning appropriate 
statistical models. 


NOTE: 


(1) Prerequisite course: 414-610A,B EDUCA- 
TIONAL MEASUREMENT (Half Course), 
which may not be taken concurrently. Stu- 
dents who have not completed 414-610A,B 
or its equivalent are advised to complete this 
prerequisite in the session immediately 
preceding the session in which they register 
for 414-602D. 

(2) Students also registering for 414-621D 
Seminars are advised to do so concurrently 
with 414-602D. 

(3) 414-602D will normally only be offered dur- 
ing the winter sessions. 


414-615D STUDIES IN EDUCATIONAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY: CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PER- 
SONALITY. An analysis of the theoretical and 
research literature in child and adolescent develop- 
ment with particular attention to the major theories 
of personality. Applications to teaching and other 
aspects of education. 


414-621D THESIS PREPARATION. Seminars on 
procedures of research and experimental design 
dealing with the identification of research 
problems, the collection of data and the analysis 
and reporting of results. Supervision of the thesis. 
Successful presentation of the thesis completes 
the requirements for this course. It is recom- 
mended that students attend the seminars 
concurrently with 414-602D. 


414-635D STUDIES IN EDUCATIONAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY: LEARNING AND INTELLIGENCE. 
The learning section of this course includes an 
examination of current conceptualizations of learn- 
ing with emphasis on those from which applications 
have been made to the educational process. The 
second section of the course deals with theories of 
intelligence and intellectual processes. Normally, 4 
student admitted to this course will have completed 
414-602D, or its equivalent. Full time students may, 
with the written consent of the instructors of both 
414-602D and 414-635D, take these courses con- 
currently during the winter sessions. 


414-655D RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGY. A study of recent 
developments in cognitive psychology, this course 
of lectures and seminars will trace the develop- 
ment of the ideas of Piaget, Bruner, Osgood, — 
Ausubel, Berlyne and others who have influenced 
recent work this area. Other models of cognitive 


functioning will also be examined, and attempts 


made to relate these to theories of intellectual 
development. Normally, a student who is admitted 
to this course will have completed 414-635D, or 
its equivalent, or will possess a background 
judged to be adequate. 


Optional Courses: 


MINIMUM OF ONE FULL COURSE: 


With the approval of the Department a minimum of 
one full course must be chosen from 414- 
603D/414-616A,B — Reading Course, 414-614D — 
Sociology of Education, from graduate level 
courses in Educational Psychology or from courses 
offered by other Departments of the University with 
the consent of the Department concerned. 

Courses in the M.Ed. programs in Special Educa- 
tion and Educational Psychology are usually availa- 
ble as options to M.A. students. 


414-612A A GENERAL MODEL FOR UNIVAR- 
IATE ANALYSIS. The presentation of the linear 
model as a general data analytic system that 
subsumes all analysis of variance, regresssion, 
analysis of covariance, and ordinary least squares 
estimation and hypothesis-testing procedures. 
Primarily, applications oriented towards education 
and educational psychology. The objective of the 
course is to describe the single-criterion forms of 
the model and to provide the tools required for 
data analysis under that form. 


414-614D SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION. Specific 
topics in this course differ somewhat from year to 
year but in general they deal with education in rela- 
tion to society as a whole, educational organizations 
related to each other, the socialization process and 
the place of education in that process, and the 
social psychology of learning. 


414-624B METHODS OF MULTIVARIATE ANAL- 
YSIS. (Prerequisite: 414-612A). An intensive study 
of multivariate extensions of analysis of variance, 
analysis of covariance, and regression analysis. Pri- 
marily, applications oriented towards education and 
educational psychology. The main purpose of the 
course will be to describe the multiple-criterion form 
of the general linear model and to provide the tools 
required for data analysis under that form. 


414-670D SELECTED TOPICS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. A detailed examination of 
recent developments in Educational Psychology. 
The content of the seminar will vary from year to 
year and will be announced prior to registration. 
Possible topics include classroom behavior modifi- 
cation, language development, information proc- 
essing models .and individualized instruction. This 
course is open to students who have completed at 
least half of their master’s program. 


414-675 STUDIES IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY - HUMAN INFORMATION PROCESSING. 
An analysis of educational implications of current 
knowledge of the processes the human uses to 


EDUCATION 


detect, recognize, attend to, retain and transform 
meaningful information. Emphasis on theories and 
relevant experimental techniques in the areas of 
attention, perception, memory, problem solving and 
psycholinguistics. Applications to special education, 
reading, elementary mathematics and science, 
evaluation, instructional design, and computer 
assisted instruction. 


M.Ed. Educational Psychology 
Professor —L.B. Birch (Program Director) 


The aim of this program is to offer teachers 
advanced professional training in the areas of prac- 
tical contribution of Educational Psychology to 
teaching: (a) the application of the results of educa- 
tional research, (b) evaluation of student learning, 
programs, and educational experimentation and 
innovation, and (c) a greater understanding of child 
development and the learning process. Courses will 
be offered at times to encourage part-time study. 
The program is directed toward the innovating 
teacher at any level. 


Additional Entrance Requirements 


1) Statements of academic experience, profes- 
sional teacher training, teaching experience, and 
future career plans. 

2) At least two letters of reference from profes- 
sional colleagues, from at least two former univer- 
sity instructors, and any others the applicant wishes 
to submit. 

3) Applicants are asked to describe their role in 
any innovative teaching experiences, project or 
improve or create teaching material, evaluate les- 
sons or programs in their work, or similar endeavors 
directed toward the improvement of teaching and 
learning. 

4) An undergraduate half-course introduction to 
statistics or the equivalent. Applicants may take 
414-610 (see the M.Ed. Special Education descrip- 
tion) after they are admitted, but this half-course 
does not replace any other course in the progam 
and should be taken first. 


Program Requirements 
The program contains three main parts: 


(a) four full courses in the principal skills 
offered by the program, : 

(b) two full courses in supporting theoretical 
areas of educational psychology, and 

(c) two full courses constituting a Special 
Activity, the student's major project in the 
program, intended to demonstrate by 
performance that the student has 
succeeeded in the program. 
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Required Professional Core Courses (3 
courses): 


414-613D USES OF RESEARCH FINDINGS IN 
EDUCATION. The critical study of selected 
research publications with a view to their application 
to educational practice. Topics of study will be 
adapted to individual needs. 


414-617D EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. Educational evalua- 


tion theory, design, and application. The course’ 


concentrated on the methods and practice of 
evaluation (1) of learning, including the design of 
classroom tests (2) for instructional improvement, 
and (3) for administrative decision-making. The 
evaluation process is studied in depth. Case 
studies and a supervised evaluation project 
provide opportunities for application. 


414-649D LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS. An 
advanced seminar directed toward the integration of 
knowledge about developmental and environmental 
effects of learning and their implications for educa- 
tional practice. Reference will be made to theories 
of cognitive and social development, authority rela- 
tionships within school and community and the rela- 
tion between ideological and technical change and 
teaching methods. This course has no specific pre- 
requisite but it may only be taken late in a student's 
program. 


Optional Professional Core Courses (Select 
one): 


414-618D DESIGN AND EVALUATION OF 
INSTRUCTION MATERIALS. (Prerequisite: 414- 
617D). Design, development, and evaluation of 
teacher-made instructional materials. Topics 
include modular and programmed instruction, the 
organization of appropriate learning settings, and 
the management of individualized learning situa- 
tions. Parts of this course are prepared in self-study 
form. 


414-6190 THE COMPUTER IN EDUCATION. 
(Prerequisite: 414-617D). Computer assisted, 
aided, and managed instruction. Direct experience 
with remote-access terminals, and the writing, prep- 
aration in computerized form, and developmental 
testing of instructional sequences. Parts of this 
course are presented in computerized mode. 


Background Courses (Select two): 


414-614D SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION. (See 
M.A. Educational Psychology for description). 


414-615D CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PER- 
SONALITY. (See M.A. Educational Psychology for 
description). 


414-622D ADAPTING EDUCATIONAL PROCE- 
DURES TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. Consid- 
eration is given to differences among students and 
teachers on a wide variety of psychological quali- 
ties, and to attempt to provide optimal learning situ- 
ations in the light of these differences. Other topics 
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include the psychological bases for the 
zation of instruction, remedial learning, a 
grams for exceptionally talented students. 


414-623D COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT DURING 
SCHOOL YEARS. Particular attention is given to 
Jean Piaget and the implications of his work and — 
others for educational practice. Educational issues 
considered include the diagnosis of developmental 
sequences, selection and development of learning 
tasks, and features of the teacher-pupil relationship. 

Not all courses can be available every year or in 
the Summer Session. Limited substitution will be 
considered for entering students for whom a course 
may be a repetition. 


Special Activity (2 required courses): 


414-679D and. 414-680D SPECIAL ACTIVITY | 
and Il. A practical experience which may be an 
internship, a minor enquiry or small research pro- 
ject, or an innovation in teaching. It will be com- 
pleted by a substantial project report, monograph, 
or production, done under the supervision of the 
student's advisor and with the approval of the 
Department. 


M.Ed. Special Education 
Professor —N. McCARDELL (Program Director) 
Additional Entrance Requirements 


1) Two letters of recommendation of teaching abil- 
ity from a school principal, or consultant, or adminis- 
trator. 
2) Two letters of recommendation from former 
professors. 
3) A personal report describing interest and expe- 
rience in the field of Special Education. 


An introductory half course in statistics should form 
part of the undergraduate program of the prospec- 
tive candidate. Students. accepted who have not 
taken such a course will be required to take 414- 
610A,B Educational Measurement, or an accepta- 
ble substitute. 


414-610A,B EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT. 
(Half Course) Statistical measurements in educa- 
tion; graphs, charts, frequency distributions, central 
tendencies, dispersion, correlation, and sampling 
errors. 


NOTE: Prerequisite to 414-602D. THE USES OF 
STATISTICS IN. EDUCATIONAL PROCEDURES. 
These courses may not be taken concurrently. 


Program Requirements 
The program has two main components: 
Phase | - Core Curriculum 


This part of the program is intended to provide a 
knowledge basis upon which the student makes 
decisions related to the development of his or her ; 
professional needs and interests. 


ay 


Phase Il - Special Studies, Field Work, and 
internship. 


A. — Field Experience and Reading/Seminar - 4 
courses 
B. —-Internship — 4 courses 


The requirements of the Internship will, in most 
cases, be satisfied through full-time employment as 
a teacher in Special Education assignment in either 
a school or clinic setting for exceptional children. 
The student is responsible for obtaining the position. 

Students will usually include in their program the 
Special Education courses listed below. However, 
students with special qualifications or interests may, 
with the approval of the Department concerned, 
substitute other graduate level courses offered by 
the Faculty of Education or by other facultities of the 
University. 


OPTIONS 


With the approval of the Department one of the fol- 
lowing: 


414-603D READING COURSE 
414-616A,B READING COURSE 


SPECIAL EDUCATION COURSES: 


414-642A/414-643B EDUCATION OF EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN. (Half Course). Two related 
and sequential half courses. Introduction to pro- 
grams and problems of educating handicapped or 
gifted children. 


414-645A,B DIAGNOSIS AND ASSESSMENT OF 
LEARNING PROBLEMS. (Half Course). Principles 
and procedures in the education of pupil growth and 
achievement and in the diagnosis of the causes of 
poor achievement. Emphasis will be given by the 
Class teacher. Reference will be made to the use by 
the teacher of tests given outside the classroom by 
guidance counsellors or psychologists. 


414-646A,B PRACTICUM: DIAGNOSIS AND 
ASSESSMENT OF LEARNING PROBLEMS. (Half 
Course). Practice in the administration and interpre- 
tation of individual and group tests; use of other- 
than-teacher test results; collection and use of other 
pertinent data. 


414-654A,B PRACTICUM: INDIVIDUALIZED 
CURRICULA AND SPECIAL TEACHING METHO- 
DOLOGY. (Half Course). An opportunity will be 
given to develop individual teaching programs for 
selected exceptional children. Practice will be given 
in the use of specialized teaching techniques. 


414-656D CLINIC: REMEDIATION OF 
SELECTED LEARNING DIFFICULTIES. (Partici- 
pation as a special education teacher in an 
interdisciplinary team; planning and carrying out of 
remedial programs for individual pupils; working 
with parents of children with learning difficulties. 
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EDUCATION 


414-661A,B INTERNSHIP I. (Half Course). Analy- 
sis and practice in teaching skills or an equivalent 
supervised experience. 


414-662A,B INTERNSHIP Il. (Half Course). The 
student will be supervised while practising as a spe- 
cial educator. 


414-663A,B INTERNSHIP Ill. (Half Course). A 
workshop seminar dealing with models of teaching 
and curriculum content in specific subject areas. 


414-664A,B INTERNSHIP IV. (Half Course). A 
supervised practicum with the student functioning in 
a leadership role or as a consultant in a (summer) 
learning centre or equivalent setting. 


414-665A,B SEMINAR |: REMEDIATION OF 
SELECTED LEARNING DIFFICULTIES. (Half 
Course). This course will involve directed and inde- 
pendent reading as well as opportunities for group 
discussion. It is designed to assist the student in 
developing solutions to practical problems related 
to either the Field Experience or the Internship. 


414-666A,B SEMINAR Il: REMEDIATION OF 
SELECTED LEARNING DIFFICULTIES. (Half 
Course). It is expected that this course will be taken 
concurrently with 414-662 or 414-664. Directed and 
independent study as well as group discussion are 
involved. 


414-667A,B PROBLEMS IN EMOTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN AND 
ADOLESCENTS. (Half Course). Behavior problems 
will be examined from a psychodynamic perspec- 
tive with application to the classroom and teacher- 
child relationships. 


414-668A,B PERSONALITY THEORY IN RELA- 
TION TO THE SPECIAL CHILD. (Half Course). 
This course will examine normal personality devel- 
opment from several theoretical viewpoints. Excep- 
tional development will also be examined with 
emphasis on the learning problems which can arise 
out of this. 


414-669A,B. COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT IN 
RELATION TO THE SPECIAL CHILD. (Half 
Course). This course will deal with the cognitive 
development of children and adolescents and with 
the implications for exceptional children. Attention 
will be given to language and perceptual motor 
development. 


tAt present course 414-656D includes participation 
as a junior staff member in the Learning Centre 
under the direction of Dr. M.S. Rabinovitch of the 
Department of Psychology of McGill. 
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Ph.D. Educational Psychology 


Professor — R. Edwards (Program Director) 


NOTE: Pending final approval of this program from 
the Ministry of Education, students are admissible 
only on an individual ad hoc basis. The Faculty has, 
however, allowed such students to follow the pro- 
gram as described below. 

The aim is to provide advanced training for schol- 
arship, research, and practice in educational psy- 
chology, those parts of theoretical and experimental 
psychology which are concerned with problems of 
learning and instruction that arise in educational 
contexts. The Department has strength in several 
specialties, including special education, school psy- 
chology, computers in education, the psychological 
foundations of instructional development and evalu- 
ation, and cognitive and personality development as 
they affect the educational environment. 

The department has research and_ training 
arrangements with other departments of the 
University: The McGill University-Montreal Child- 
ren's Hospital Learning Centre, the Centre for 
Learning and Development, the Centre for Medical 
Education, the Reading Centre, the Department of 
Counsellor Education and the School of Human 
Communication Disorders. The department also 
has a Division of Educational Computer Applica- 
tion which jointly sponsors the Computer-based 
Instructional Research Laboratory with the Centre 
for Learning and Development. The Department of 
Psychology has agreed to cooperate in training 
students in the clinical aspects of school 
psychology. We distinguish between a ‘school 
psychologist" and a ‘‘clinical psychologist working 
in a school’, and emphasize the need for both. 
The former would have principal interests in 
education and psychology and be much more 
familiar with questions of pedagogy and schools 
as learning settings. 

Graduates will be qualified to plan and carry out 
both basic and applied research on educational 
problems in an educational institution or system, 
and to teach educational psychology at a university. 


Admission Requirements 


Candidates will be expected to hold a Master's 
degree in Educational Psychology from McGill Uni- 
versity, or a recognized equivalent, reflecting high 
overall standing, study within the area of proposed 
doctoral specialization, and evidence of research 
competence. Applicants will also be expected to 
provide: 


1) at least two letters of recommendation, one 
from a professional colleague and one from a uni- 
versity professor, 

2) a3to5 page summary proposal of the intended 
thesis research, 

3) a statement of experience, career plans, and 
program appropriateness and 
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4) acopy of the M.A. thesis (which will be rei 
after examination). 


An interview may be required. No standard d 
admission tests are required. * 

Enrolment is limited (approximately twelve ant 
dents) by the availability of supervisory and other 
resources. 

Applicants uncertain of their qualifications should 
consult the Program Director prior to formal applica- 
tion. 


Program Requirements 


Students will be expected to participate in the 
Departmental seminar, a regular meeting of gradu- 
ate students and faculty members to discuss current 
developments in research and practice, for which 
credit is not awarded. Guest speakers from outside 
the Department take part in this series. 

From time to time students may elect or be 
required to supplement their programs with tutorials 
of courses from other programs with the coopera- 
tion of the departments involved. For example, fur- 
ther statistical training is readily available in 
advanced courses outside the Department and ona 
tutorial or seminar basis in cooperation with other 
departments in the Faculty of Education, as well as 
within the Advanced Seminar. 

Doctoral level courses will only be available dur- 
ing the winter session. Summers are expected to be 
devoted to research. 

Students entering with the equivalent of a McGill 
M.A. in Educational Psychology will be admitted into 
Ph.D. 2 and will be required to complete a minimum 
of 2 full years’ work. 


Theoretical Study 


414-712D ADVANCED SEMINAR ON CURRENT 
PROBLEMS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Research and theory in the study of human learning 
and teaching and related psychological considera- 
tions, e.g., curriculum and program development, 
human development, motivation, and personality. 
An exploration of present frontiers of knowledge in 
these areas and of research and analytical methods 
appropriate for their study, in the Laboratory and in 
field settings. Full course, to be taken during the first 
year of the program. 


414-701D COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION. 
Normally taken at the beginning of the second year 
of the program. 


Professional Study 


414-760D ADVANCED PRACTICUM, PART |, 
and 414-764D ADVANCED PRACTICUM, PART 
il. (Half Course) Apprenticeship in the application 
of the student's particular interests in educational 
psychology. This may include training and 
experience in the teaching of educational 
psychology at the college or university level and 


research consultation. For students with particular — 
interests in special education, school psychology, — 
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and the psychological contribution to instructional 
_ development, appropriate experiences in schools, 


special educational settings, and clinics are 
arranged. For students particularly interested in 
educational psychology applied to problems in 
higher education, experiences are also arranged 
with the Centre for Learning and Development. 
The practicum may include research, according to 
the needs and interests of students. Students are 
encouraged to partake of a variety of these 
practicum experiences. Instruction takes the form 
of internship supervision, and should occupy 
about one-quarter of the student’s time during 
each year. Practicum assignments will take into 
account the practical experience which many 
students may have had before entering the 
program. 

The educator's main laboratory is found in educa- 
tional institutions, and this practicum may be 
regarded as corresponding to a laboratory course 
in research and development. Its function is to 
broaden candidate’s experiences in new educa- 
tional settings as well as to provide new learning 
about innovation, evaluation, theory, professional 
practice and research. It is expected that students 
will be particularly proficient in educational meas- 
urement and evaluation. Considerable importance 
is also placed on teaching, consulting, and curricu- 
lum and program development with subject matter 
experts and other educational specialists. 


Research 


A thesis must be submitted, displaying original 
scholarship expressed in satisfactory literary form, 
and constituting a distinct contribution to knowl- 
edge. Work on the thesis normally begins in the first 
year, and becomes a major concern in the second 
year. The thesis, or work related to it and separately 
published or presented, is expected to contribute to 
educational practice as well as knowledge. 


Supervision 


Each student will be assigned to an advisor/tutor 
following discussion with the Program Director. 
Advisors may then be changed only if the student's 
interests develop in a new direction requiring differ- 
ent supervision. All members active in the graduate 
program of the Department meet regularly to dis- 
cuss the progress of each student. 

In addition, for each candidate a doctoral commit- 
tee is established which includes a faculty member 
from outside the Department, and with the adviser 
as chairman. This committee will assist the student 
and adviser in planning the student's program. It will 
also plan, set, and evaluate the comprehensive 
examinations, and be consulted in the nomination of 
external examiners for the thesis. 


Language Requirement 


Students will normally be expected to have a satis- 
factory reading knowledge of French, and will be 


EDUCATION 


expected to obtain this competence as a require- 
ment for their Ph.D. degree. Excellent facilities for 
learning languages are available at McGill. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Professor — R.E. WILKINSON (Chairman) 


M.A. Physical Education 
Professor - JOHN CHOMAY (Program Director) 
Additional Admission Requirements 


An undergraduate degree with a major in Physical 
Education, or its equivalent, from a recognized uni- 
versity. Normally, candidates must have completed 
a two year teaching requirement before commenc- 
ing the M.A. (P.E.) program. However, applicants 
with strong academic qualifications throughout their 
undergraduate years may be considered for entry 
into the program without teaching experience. 

No entrance examinations are required. 

Where possible, all applicants are requested to 
contact the program director for an interview. 


Program Requirements 


Students are required to complete five full courses 
and a thesis as outlined below. 


Required Courses: 
Three full courses 


414-602D THE USE OF STATISTICS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROCEDURES. See M.A. Educational 
Psychology. 


434-621D THESIS PREPARATION. Seminars on 
procedures of research and experimental design 
dealing with the identification of research problems, 
the collection of data and the analysis and reporting 
of results. Supervision of the thesis. Successful 
presentation of the thesis completes the require- 
ments for this course. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSES 
A minimum of one full course from the following: 


434-662D ADVANCED EXERCISE PHYSIOL- 
OGY. A comprehensive treatment of the behavior of 
physiological processes in response to exercise. 
Emphasis is given in such areas as: nature of mus- 
cular activity, regulation and fuel utilization during 
exercise, aerobic and anaerobic work, metabolic, 
cardiovascular and respiratory adaptation, evalua- 
tion of function capacity and exercise testing. Labo- 
ratory experience. 

tOffered in conjunction with the Faculty of Medicine. 


434-664D PSYCHOLOGY OF MOTOR 
PERFORMANCE. Critical review of selected 
research in learning and sport psychology 
culminating in small group research and analysis. 
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Topics for review and experimentation may 
include stress/anxiety, individual differences, 
retention, social facilitation phenomena, rate of 
learning and other parameters related to motor 
learning and performance. 


434-665D MOTOR PERFORMANCE OF EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN. A detailed study of the motor 
performance of exceptional children based on an 
information processing model of human perform- 
ance. Attentional, perceptual, and other processes 
underlying motor performance will be examined 
with special emphasis on the differences found in 
these processes with varying degrees of exception- 
ality. 


434-666A BIOMECHANICS - ADVANCED KINE- 
MATICS. The kinematical analysis of human move- 
ment will be performed emphasizing the principles 
of physics and the mathematical models which 
underline terrestrial and aquatic locomotion. The 
implements man employs for sport, the flight of pro- 
jectiles which result from throwing, striking, kicking 
and jumping will also be analyzed. 


434-667B BIOMECHANICS - SEMINAR. The pur- 
pose of this course will be to familiarize the student 
with the relevant literature regarding the kinematic 
and electromyographic analysis of human move- 
ment patterns. 


Optional Courses: 
TWO FULL COURSES. 


Two additional courses, as approved by the Depart- 
ment, may be chosen from the Physical Education 
options above, and/or the courses listed below, 
from graduate level courses in the Faculty of Educa- 
tion, or from other faculties of the University. 


434-603D READING COURSE. 
434-616A,B READING COURSE. (Half course). 


434-671A,B EXPERIMENTAL PROBLEMS. (Half 
course). Study in one area of: Ergo-Physiology or 
Biomechanics or Psychology of Motor Performance 
or Motor Performance for Exceptional Children. To 
provide an opportunity to conduct a research pro- 
ject and develop an awareness of the problems 
involved in the area of concentration under depart- 
mental supervision. 


434-672D EXPERIMENTAL PROBLEMS. See 
434-671A,B. This course, however, is more inten- 
sive and comprehensive in nature. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Professor — J. LIPKIN (Chairman) 
M.A. Degrees 


The Department offers Master of Arts degrees in 
three areas: Comparative Education (Dr. T.O. 
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Eisemon, Program Diector), History 0 
(Dr. J.K. JOBLING, Program Director)’ 
Philosophy of Eduetion (DR. H. SH 
Program Director). Tie appropriate courses 
be chosen in consulation with the Chairman a 
the Department. 


Special Entrance Requirements 


1) Normally student should have an Honours or 
a similar good standirg in their undergraduate aca- 
demic or professionalwork. They should also have 
an emphasis in at least one area of the humanities 
or the social sciences. 
2) Well qualified stents may be admitted to the 
program without teachng experience. 
3) Whenever practial, an interview is required. 


Program Requirements 


Students are requiredto complete five full courses, 
one of which must be413-621D — Thesis Prepara- 
tion, and a thesis. In aldition to Department courses 
listed below, studerts may, with Departmental 
approval, elect cours:s from other departments of 
the Faculty of Education or from other faculties of 
the University. Normdly only one Reading Course 
may be taken. 


413-603D READING 2OURSE. 


413-610D SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCA- 
TION. An examinatiin of education and society 
through the eyes of educational historians, educa- 
tional philosophers, «ducational sociologists, and 
comparative educatos. Particular attention will be 
devoted to persistent tducational problems at home 
and abroad. 


413-615D SELECTE) ISSUES IN CONTEMPO- 
RARY EDUCATION. |n-depth analysis of a limited 
numbers of issues ind problems in education. 
Three to five contemporary problems will be 
selected and a variety of approaches used. The fol- 
lowing are some exanples of issues that may be 
selected: education aid the future; moral education; 
teacher education; foindations of curriculum. 


413-616A,B READIN3 COURSE. (Half Course). 


413-617D HISTORCAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION. A study of con- 
temporary issues in elucation against an historical 
background. Some ofthe questions treated in depth 
will be the changing rlations of church and state in 
education; the probltms of mass education; the 
evolving concept of tte university; the impact of the 

“‘second industrial revolution” on the school. 


413-620D STUDIES N COMPARATIVE EDUCA- 
TION. This course seks to inform the student of 
contemporary edutational developments in 
selected modern courtries and in developing areas, 
and to familiarize hin/her with some of the tech- 
niques and methods used in comparing ee 
systems of education. 


ne ee ee ee 


413-621D THESIS PREPARATION. Seminars on 
' research procedures, location and extraction of 


data and presentation of findings. Supervision of the 
thesis. Successful presentation of the thesis com- 
pletes the requirements for thé course. 


413-627D PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS AND 
THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION. An examina- 
tion of philosophical method: of analysis and their 
application in the study and darification of selected 
educational issues and concepts. 


413-637D DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN 
CANADA. An historical suvey of education in 
Canada from its beginnings b the present. 


413-640D COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN EDUCA- 
TION IN WESTERN EUROPE. An_ in-depth 
treatment of contemporary education in France 
and Germany from 1800 to he present in relation 
to the social forces impinging on it. 


413-641D COMPARATIVE STUDY OF EDUCA- 
TION IN DEVELOPING NATIONS. An analysis of 
education in selected Asia, African and Latin- 
American nations with specia emphasis on the role 
of education in nation building 


413-642D MINORITY EDUCATION IN COMPAR- 
ATIVE PERSPECTIVE. Conparative study of the 
dynamics of majority-minoriy relations and their 
relevance for educational polcy and practice. Spe- 
cial attention will be given to the Québec context. 


413-647D HISTORY OF EDLCATION IN FRENCH 
CANADA. Consideration of the ideas and institu- 
tions relating to education inFrench Canada from 
the sixteenth century to the twentieth, with particular 
attention to the historical antecedents of contempo- 
rary problems. 


413-650D COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF EDUCA- 
TION IN COMMUNIST COUNTRIES. Analysis of 
communist theory and educitional practice in the 
Soviet Union and selected fastern European and 
developing nations. Similarties and differences 
between communist and non-communist educa- 
tional systems and the relationship between educa- 
tion and the political order willbe stressed. 


413-657D LEADING EDUCATIONAL 
THINKERS. A study of the educational ideas of 
selected thinkers, past or present, representing 
various schools of educational thought. 


413-667D HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE 
19TH CENTURY. An anaysis of the cultural 
forces that helped shape edication in the century 
of Darwin, Marx, and Freid. Attention will be 
given to the impact of nafonalism, colonialism, 
and industrialism on educaticnal development. 


413-677D PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS OF 
EDUCATIONAL INQUIRY. A study of basic 
philosophical questions atout the nature and 
study of education arising from the direction, 
methods, and concepts empoyed in various areas 
of educational inquiry. 


EDUCATION 


Ph.D. (Comparative Education) 


Students may pursue doctoral studies in Compara- 
tive Education on an ad hoc basis, under the provi- 
sions stated in the General Information section of 
this calendar. 

Normally, applicants for doctoral studies will be 
expected to possess a Master of Arts degree, with 
high overall standing, in Comparative Education or 
in a related Social Science or Humanities field. In 
addition to academic transcripts and letters of 
recommendation, applicants should provide a 
three to five page summary statement of their 
plans for thesis research, which may be 
developed in consultation with staff of the 
Comparative Education program. For further 
information, write to Professor John Lipkin, 
Chairman, Department of Social Foundations of 
Education. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Professor — William E. Searles (Chairman) 


M.Ed. Teaching of Biology 
Professor — William E. Searles (Program Director) 
Additional Entrance Requirements 


1) Aminimum of 36 university level credits in biol- 
ogy, chemistry or biochemistry. 

2) Two letters of recommendation from a school 
principal or science department head attesting to 
the applicant’s competence in teaching biology. 

3) A letter of recommendation from a former col- 
lege or university instructor stressing academic 
competence. 


Program Requirements 


1) Four full courses in biology aimed at 
developing the teacher's existing knowledge and 
consolidating it as a basic resource for the 
teaching of biology. These courses are to be 
selected in consultation with the M.Ed. Teaching 
of Biology program advisor appointed by the 
Biology Department. 

2) Four half course seminars in the methodology, 
principles and philosophy of teaching and learning, 
especially as these relate to modern biology curric- 
ulum theory and development. Students may, with 
permission of the Program Director in the Faculty of 
Education, elect to substitute one or more of the 
seminar courses for a half or full reading course. 

3) A substantial monograph on some important 
aspect of the learning and teaching of biology, or a 
comparative study in curriculum development in 
biology. The monograph has a credit weight of two 
full graduate level courses. 


The program is available on a part-time or a full- 
time basis and can normally be completed, part- 
time, in three calendar years. 
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GRADUATE STUDIES - SECTION G 


417-631A MODERN SCIENCE CURRICULA FOR 
BIOLOGY. (Half course). An analysis of alternate 
curricular practices implemented in high schools 
during the curriculum reform movement of the past 
decade. The theoretical substantiation of the role of 
content, process and human values in the curricu- 
lum will be examined. 


417-632B INSTRUCTIONAL THEORIES IN MOD- 
ERN SCIENCE CURRICULA. (Half course). 
Instructional theories and designs appropriate for 
the teaching of biology within the framework of a 
Modern Science Curriculum. 


417-633A SCIENCE CURRICULUM THEORIES. 
(Half course). A survey of the various curriculum 
theories of the 20th century and the associated cur- 
riculum focus. 


417-634B SCIENCE CURRICULUM DESIGN (Half 
course). A seminar course to provide an in-depth 
study of the selection and organization of subject 
matter in the design of a science curriculum. 


417-638D MONOGRAPH. 

. Options 

417-603D READING COURSE. 

417-616A,B READING COURSE. (Half course) 


M.Ed. Teaching of Chemistry 
Professor — Pearl Francoeur (Program Director) 
Additional Entrance Requirements 


1) A minimum of 36 university level credits in 
chemistry, applied chemistry, molecular biology or 
biochemistry. 

2) A letter of recommendation from a school prin- 
cipal or science department head attesting to the 
applicant's competence in teaching chemistry. 

3) Two letters of recommendation from a former 
college or university instructor stressing academic 
competence. 


Program Requirements 


1) Four full courses in chemistry aimed at 
developing the teacher's existing knowledge and 
consolidating it as a basic resource for the 
teaching of chemistry. These courses are to be 
selected in consultation with the M.Ed. Teaching 
Chemistry Program advisor appointed by the 
Chemistry Department. 

2) Four half course seminars in the methodology, 
principles and Philosophy of teaching and learning, 
especially as these relate to chemistry. 417-611A,B; 
417-612A,B; 417-613A,B; 417-614A,B Students 
may, with permission of the Program Director in the 
Faculty of Education, elect to substitute one or more 
of the seminar courses for a half or a full reading 
course (417-603D, 417-616A,B). 

3) A substantial monograph on some important 
aspect of the learning and teaching of chemistry, or 
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a comparative study in curriculum doves 
chemistry. The monograph has a credit weig 
two full graduate level courses — (417-618) The p 
gram is available on a part-time or a full-time 
and can normally be completed, part-time, in three — 
calendar years. 


Courses: 


417-611A MODERN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CHEMISTRY CURRICULA. (Half Course). An anal- 
ysis of the science education literature with a view to 
substantiating the philosophic and psychological 
basis that guided the curriculum reform movement 
of the past decade. Present curricular trends in rela- 
tion to emphasis on theoretical content, process, 
environmental chemistry and human values will be 
examined. 


417-612B INSTRUCTIONAL THEORIES IN MOD- 
ERN SCIENCE CURRICULA. (Half Course). 
Instructional theories and designs appropriate for 
the teaching of chemistry within the framework of a 
Modern Science Curriculum. 


417-613A THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
CURRICULUM THEORIES. (Half Course). A sur- 
vey of the various curriculum theories of the 20th 
century and the associated curriculum focus. 


417-614B SCIENCE CURRICULUM DESIGN. 
(Half Course). An in-depth study of the selection and 
organization content in the design of a modern 
chemistry curriculum. 


417-618D MONOGRAPH 
Options 

417-603D READING COURSE 
417-616A,B READING COURSE 


M.Ed. Teaching of Mathematics 
Professor — R. Whitwell (Program Director) 
Additional Entrance Requirements 


1) The candidate must be approved by the Mathe- 
matics Department (Faculty of Science) in this Uni- 
versity before being admitted to the first year of the 
mathematics component of the M.Ed. in the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics. 

2) A second class standing in Mathematics is 
required in the first year before a candidate is 
allowed to proceed with the educational component 
in the second year of the program. 


Program Requirements 


1) Four full courses or eight half courses at the 
graduate level in Mathematics as prescribed for 
each individual candidate by the Mathematics 
Department in the Faculty of Science. This is, at 
present, a full time program and no candidate is - 
permitted to follow this first year of the program aS@ — 
part time candidate. 


» 2) A standing of at least 65% is required in each 
of the four full courses or eight half courses before 


the candidate is admitted to the educational compo- 
nent which is taken in the second year of the pro- 
gram. This second year may be taken as part time 
study. The candidate is expected to attend seminars 
in the evenings and to attend summer session in 
order to complete the educational component. 
3) First Year - Mathematics component. 
Individually prescribed courses in Mathematics at 
graduate level taken in the Mathematics Depart- 
ment, Faculty of Science (Full Time) 

Second Year — Educational component. 
Taken in the Faculty of Education under the guid- 
ance of the Program Director. 


Courses: 


428-611D SEMINAR. Curriculum design in Mathe- 
matics at the Elementary, Secondary or College 
level. The emphasis in this course is on the realistic 
applications of mathematics in the sociological- 
technological environment. 


428-612D SEMINAR. Measuring achievement in 
Mathematics. Mathematical task-analysis; hierarchi- 
cal structuring of tests; criterion-sampling; item- 
banking. Use of computer for analyzing test data 
and monitoring individual student competency lev- 
els in mathematics. 


428-618D MONOGRAPH. The monograph is to be 
presented to the Program Director by the candidate 
after the satisfactory completion of the educational 
component. It will embody the earlier studies of the 
program and will be written by the candidate with a 
view to making a contribution towards future mathe- 
matics education. Each candidate has the opportu- 
nity to combine his/her mathematical knowledge 
with his/her knowledge of teaching and learning to 
benefit the educational enterprise. 


Options 


428-616A READING COURSE. (Half course). Rel- 
ated to matters of concern in Mathematics Educa- 
tion, as directed by the Program Director. 


or 


428-616B READING COURSE. (Half course). Rel- 
ated to the candidate's particular interest in Mathe- 
matics Education. This course requires the approval 
of the Program Director and must be directed 
toward the improvement of School, College instruc- 
tion and/or programs in Mathematics. 


M.Ed. Teaching of Physics 
Professor — Peter Landry (Program Director) 
Additional Entrance Requirements 


1) A minimum of 36 university credits in Physics, 
Applied Physics, Mathematics or Physical Chemis- 
try of which at least 18 credits must be in Physics or 
Applied Physics. 


EDUCATION 


2) A letter of recommendation from a school prin- 
cipal stressing ability in teaching Physics. 

3) Two letters of recommendation from a former 
college or university instructor stressing academic 
competence. 


Program Requirements 


1) Four full courses in Physics aimed at develop- 
ing the teacher's existing knowledge and consoli- 
dating it as a basic resource for the teaching of 
Physics. 

2) Four half-course seminars in the principles and 
philosophy of teaching, especially as it relates to 
Physics. 

3) A substantial monograph on some important 
aspect of the learning of Physics. The monograph 
has a weight of two full graduate courses. 

The program is given in lock-step with admissions 
only being made at intervals. The next intake is plan- 
ned for 1977-78. It is a part-time program which 
requires at least three calendar years to complete. 


198-602D BASIC PHYSICS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


198-603D PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS. 
198-604D MODERN PHYSICS. 


198-605D SELECTED TOPICS IN CONTEMPO- 
RARY PHYSICS. 


417-641A,B SEMINAR I. (Half course). 
417-642A,B SEMINAR Il. (Half course). 
417-643A,B SEMINAR III. (Half course). 
417-644A,B SEMINAR IV. (Half course). 
417-648D MONOGRAPH. 


M.Ed. Teaching of Home 
Economics 


Professor — Aline Smith (Program Director) 


Additional Entrance Requirements 


1) Undergraduate degree or its equivalent in 
Home Economics 
2) Recommendation for teaching ability 


Program Requirements 


1) Five or six full courses drawn from among 
offerings in Education and Food Science’ including 
the statistics course 414-602D (whose pre-requisite 
is 414-610A,B — Educational Measurement) 

2) Project Report on Home Economics Education 
to be directed jointly by the School of Food Science 
and the Faculty of Education. 
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GRADUATE STUDIES - SECTION G 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN 
SECOND LANGUAGES 


Professor — Jacques Rebuffo (Chairman) 


M.Ed. Teaching of French as a 
Second Language 


Professor — Magdelhayne F. Buteau (Program 
Director) 


Additional Entrance Requirements 


1) The Undergraduate Degree must show a con- 
centration of six (6) full courses in French, including 
at least one full course in French Literature and two 
full courses in Linguistics 

2) A basic methods course in the Teaching of 
French as a Second Language 

3) Two years experience in Teaching French as a 
Second Language 

4) An assessment interview with the Program 
Director 

5) Joint approval by the Department of Second 
Languages and the Department of French Lan- 
guage and Literature (Faculty of Arts) and/or the 
McGill French Summer School. 


Program Requirements 


1) Four (4) full courses including at least one 
course in French Literature, one course in Linguis- 
tics and one course in French Canadian Literature 
2) Two (2) seminars offered by the Department of 
Education in Second Languages: — 431-611D and 
431-612D 

3) The submission of a monograph on some topic 
related to the Teaching of French as a Second Lan- 
guage 

The program can be pursued on a full-time or part- 
time schedule. A minimum of two years of study is 
required. Part-time candidates generally attend at 
least two (2) sessions at the McGill French Summer 
School and evening course in various departments 
of the Faculty of Education and of the other Faculties 
during the academic year. Nine (9) courses taken at 
the French Summer School are accepted as the 
equivalent of three (3) full courses. Elective courses 
may include courses in Linguistics, Supervision, 
Group Dynamics, Measurement, Psychology, Com- 
munication, Sociology of Education, etc. The indi- 
vidual selection of courses is made in consultation 
with the Program Director. 


Courses: 


431-611D SEMINAR I. A review of current theory 
and practice in the Teaching of French as a Second 
Language. (3 hours a week). 


431-612D SEMINAR II. Survey.and critical analysis 
of application of linguistics to the Teaching of 
French as a Second Language. (3 hours a week). 


431-618D MONOGRAPH 
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M.Ed. Teaching of Engl 
Second Language ue 


Professor — Georges Terroux (Program Directo 


Additional Entrance Requirements ee 


1. Three full courses in contemporary British and 
North American literature at the post-secondary 
level. 


2. The equivalent of two full courses in Linguistics; 
Language, Language learning; General Pho- 
netics; Theory of Morphology and Syntax 


N.B. For those who elect 104-630A (General Pho- 
nology) and 104-631B (Issues in Generative Pho- 
nology) the prerequisite is 104-350/351 (General 
Phonetics/Phonology). 


3. Abasic methods course in TESL. 
4. A teaching certificate. 

5. Two years experience in teaching ESL. 
Program Requirements 


1. Two seminars offered by the Department of 
Education in Second Languages - 431-621D 
and 431-622D 


2. One course offered by the Department of Eng- 
lish: — 110-784D Language, Linguistics and Lit- 
erature Z 


3. One course offered by the Department of Lin- 
guistics to be selected among the following: - 
104-620D Current Issues in Socio-Linguistics; 
140-680D Theoretical Foundation of Language 
Teaching Methods; or 104-770D Problem Lan- 
guage Content 


ozs > 


4. The submission of a monograph on some topic 
relevant to the Teaching of English as a Second 
Language 


5. Two full courses or four half courses at the 
Graduate level and according to professional 
needs and academic preparation selected from 
the following areas: English, Linguistics, Psy- 
cholinguistics, Sociolinguistics, Educational 
Psychology, Educational Administration, Que- 
bec Civilization, after consultation with the 
Departments involved. 


This program can be pursued on a full time or part 
time schedule. A minimum of two years study Is 
required. The indivvidual selection of courses is 
made in consultation with the Program Director 
whose approval must be obtained. 


Courses 


431-621D SEMINAR I. Application of Linguistics to 
the TESL Area (3 hours a week) 


431-622D SEMINAR Il. Survey of Research and 
Practice in Teaching English as a Second Lan- — 
guage. (3 hours a week) 


431-628D MONOGRAPH 


_ DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Professor — Morton Bain (Chairman) 
Program Requirements 


The Department offers programs leading towards 
the Master of Education degree in the Teaching of 
Geography and the Teaching of History. Both 
degrees may be obtained by part-time or full-time 
study, consisting of six full courses or their equiva- 
lent and the preparation of a monograph. Courses 
are offered within the Department of Education in 
the Social Sciences, the Department of Geography 
and the Department of History in both regular and 
summer sessions. 


M.Ed. Teaching of Geography 


Professor — John Wolforth, (Program Director) 


Additional Entrance Requirements 


1) Anundergraduate degree with at least a major 
in Geography or its equivalent, from a recognized 
university. 

2) Approval of the candidate by the Department of 
Geography. 

3) Normally, two years of experience in teaching 
Geography with evidence of superior teaching abil- 
ity. 


Required Courses: 


430-611A,B SEMINAR IN THE TEACHING OF 
GEOGRAPHY I. (Half course). The major objective 
of the course is to promote critical discussion of 
some contemporary issues in the teaching of geog- 
raphy. The course examines developments in the 
field of geography (such as the use of quantitative 
methods, model building, perceptual studies and 
simulation) and their relevance to the teaching of 
geography in the schools. 


430-612A,B SEMINAR IN THE TEACHING OF 
GEOGRAPHY Il. (Half course). (Continuation). 


430-613A,B SEMINAR IN THE TEACHING OF 
GEOGRAPHY Ill. (Half course). (Continuation). 


430-614A,B SEMINAR IN THE TEACHING OF 
GEOGRAPHY IV. (Half course). (Continuation). 


430-618D MONOGRAPH PREPARATION AND 
PRESENTATION. The preparation and submission 
of a paper or project report on the teaching of geog- 
raphy. 


In addition, four full courses are taken with the 
Department of Geography, details to be announced. 


SS 


EDUCATION 


Alternative Courses 


With the approval of the program director, one of the 
following may be substituted for any one full course 
or any two half courses in the program: 


430-603D READING COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Individualized guided study of a topic in the teaching 
of geography selected according to the student's 
interests and teaching experience. 


or 


Any other senior or graduate level course offered by 
the Faculty of Education or by other faculties of the 
University. 


M.Ed. Teaching of History 
Professor — David Smith (Program Director) 
Additional Entrance Requirements 


1) An undergraduate degree with at least a major 
in history-or its equivalent, from a recognized uni- 
versity. 

2) Approval of the candidate by the Department of 
History. 

3) Normally, two years of experience in teaching 
history with evidence of superior teaching ability. 


Required Courses 


430-631D SEMINAR (1) IN HISTORY TEACHING. 
A study, analysis and evaluation of contemporary 
trends in the teaching of history and of their implica- 
tions for classroom practice. 


430-632D SEMINAR (2) IN HISTORY TEACHING. 
An examination and critical analysis of selected top- 
ics and strategies in history teaching. 


430-638D MONOGRAPH PREPARATION AND 
PRESENTATION. The preparation and submission 
of a paper or project on the teaching of history. 


In addition, three full graduate level courses are 
taken with the Department of History, details to be 
announced. 


Optional Courses 
With the approval of the program director, one full 
course must be chosen from the following: 


430-603D READING COURSE IN HISTORY 
TEACHING. Individualized guided study of a topic 
in the teaching of history selected according to the 
student's interests and teaching experiences. 


or 


Any other senior or graduate level course offered by 
the Faculty of Education or by other faculties of the 
University. 
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CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1977-78 


1977 
September 8, Thursday Enrolment of first year students 


September 9, Friday Program begins for first year students 


September 12, Monday Program begins for second year students 


October 10, Monday Thanksgiving holiday 


December 9, Friday to 
December 14, Wednesday Examinations for first year students 


December 14, Wednesday Fall term ends 
1978 
January 9, Monday Winter term begins (Professional Week) 
January 16, Monday Winter term classes begin 


February 10, Friday and 
February 11, Saturday Mid-term holiday 


March 24, Friday to 
March 27, Monday (incl.) Easter Vacation 


April 26, Wednesday Winter term ends 


STAFF 
1.1. ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 
\NIVERSITY 
FOBERT E. BELL, CC, BA, MA(UBC) 


Ph.D.(McG.), D.Sc.(U.N.B., Laval, Montr.), 
LL.D.(Tor.), D.C.L.(Bishop’s), F.R.S., F.R.S.C 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor 


GIL PEDERSEN, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A.(McG.) 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Vice-Principal (Academic) 


[EQ YAFFE, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Man.), Ph.D.(McG.), 
PGs fo P 0 <,, FP 
Vice-Principal (Administration) 


ALLAN McCOLL, D.F.C., B.Com.(McG.), C.A 
Vice-Principal (Finance) 


EJ. STANSBURY, M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Vice-Principal (Planning) 


W.F. HITSCHFELD, B.A., Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
F.R.(Met.S.) Vice-Principal (Research) 


LE. LLOYD,B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Vice-Principal (Macdonald College) 


COLIN M. McDOUGALL, D.S.O., B-A.(McG.) 
Secretary-General 


JEAN-PAUL SCHULLER, B.A.(Ott.) Registrar 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


WVIAN S. SESSIONS, A.B., M.A.(Mich.), M.S. in 
L.S.(Col.) 
Director, Graduate School of Library Science 


FODOLPHE LAVERGNE, 8.A.(Montr.), B.L.S., 
M.L.S.(McG.) Associate Director 


STEPHANIE BOTH, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), B.L.S.(Tor.) 
M.L.S.(McG.) Library Science Librarian 


SONIA PROUDIAN, 


12 LIBRARY SCHOOL STAFF 


Administrative Assistant 


Eric oc. ASTBURY, &-A B.L.S.(McG.,), 
M.L.S.(Tor.) Professor 
FNID CLEMENT, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), B.L.S., 
M.L.S.(MeG.) Assistant Professor 


VOLET L. COUGHLIN, B.Sc., B.L.S.(McG.), M.S., 


D.L.S.(Col.) Emeritus Professor 
NARY ELIZABETH DOLAN, B.A.(U.N.B.), 
M.L.S.(McG.) Assistant Professor 


NARY M. HALL, B.A.(Montr.), B.L.S., M.L-S.(McG.) 
Associate Professor 


FODOLPHE LAVERGNE, B.A.(Montr.), B.L.S., 


M.L.S.(McG.) : 
Associate Director and Associate Professor 


ee 


STAFF 
PETER F. McNALLY, B.A.(W. Ont), B.L-S., 
M.L.S.(McG.) Assistant Professor 


VERNON ROSS, B.S. in L.S.(Col.), M.A.(McG.) 
Emeritus Professor 


VIVIAN S. SESSIONS, A.B., M.A.(Mich.), M.S. in 
L.S.(Col.) | Director and Associate Professor 


1.3 SESSIONAL LECTURERS 


JOHN ANDREASSEN, Ph.B.(Wis.), M.A.(Louisiana) 
University Archivist, McGill 


JACK BROWN, 8B.A.(Alta.), B.L.S.(McG.), 
M.A.(Chic.), L.L.D.(Wat.) 

Director, Canada Institute 

for Scientific and Technical Information, 

National Research Council, Ottawa 


NORAH P. BRYANT, B.A., B.L.S.(McG.) 
Chief Librarian, 
Westmount Public Library 


MARIE FALQUET, B.Sc.Math.(Ott.) 
Programmer, Computing Centre, McGill 


FRANCES GROEN, B.A., B.L.S.(Tor.), M.A.(Pitts.) 
Life Sciences Area Librarian, McGill 


WALTER GROSSMANN, M.S.(Simmons), 
Ph:D.(Harv.) Director of the Library, 
University of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM HILLGARTNER, B.S., M.Ed.(Penn.State), 
Ph.D.(Syracuse) Director, Instructional 
Communications Centre, McGill 


ELIZABETH LEWIS, B.A., B.L.S.(McG.) 
Rare Books Librarian, McGill 


MIRIAM TEES, B.A., B.L.S., M.L.S.(MeG.) 
Chief Librarian, Royal Bank of Canada 


W. DAVID THORPE, M:A.(Cantab.) 
Director, Computing Centre, McGill 


MICHAEL G, WERLEMAN, B.Arch.(McG.), 
M.R.A.1.C Architect, Sankey Associates 


1.4 SPECIAL LECTURERS AND 
COLLOQUIA SPEAKERS’ 
1976-77 


[SOBEL BEST, Chief Librarian, Town of Mount Royal 
Public Library; CLAIRE COTE, Chief Librarian, 
Pointe Claire Public Library; ROSARIO DE VAR- 
ENNES, Conseiller a |’analyse et a l’'automatisation 
des services, Bibliothéque, Université Laval: 
DONNA DUNCAN, Head of Cataloguing, McLennan 
Library, McGill; SHIRLEY EICHELMAN, President- 
Elect, Special Libraries Association; STUART FRA- 
SER, Systems Application Manager, Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Ltd; RICHARD HAMILTON, 
Professor of Sociology, McGill; JOHN HOBBINS, 
Reference Librarian, McLennan Library, McGill; 
SYDNEY JONES, Cataloguing Department, 
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~ McLennan Library, McGill; PAUL KITCHEN, Execu- The School is an institutional me 


tive Director, Canadian Library Association; CATH- 
ERINE KOLLAR, Government Documents Librarian, 
McLennan Library, McGill; JOHN LARIVIERE, Con- 
servator, National Museums of Canada, Moncton; 
MONIQUE LAVOIE, Director of Library Services, 
Dawson College; PAUL LEGARE, User Advisory 
Services, Statistics Canada; MARY LEWIS, Chief 
Librarian, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft of Canada Ltd.; 
NORMAN MCLEOD, Chief Librarian, Sources Public 
Library, Roxboro; ELIZABETH McDONALD, Biblio- 
thécaire-en-chef, Le group S.N.C.; JOHN MAPPIN, 
Book Collector, Montreal; CHARLES MEADOW, 
Professor of Library Science, Drexel University; 
MICHEL MENOU, Information Systems Consultant, 
Paris; BOBBIE MERILEES, Data Processing Divi- 
sion, |.B.M. Canada Ltd.; DEREK DE SOLLA PRICE, 
Professor of the History of Science, Yale University; 
NELLIE REISS, Lande Canadiana Librarian, McGill; 
HELEN ROGERS, Chief, SDI Division, National 
Library of Canada; ANNA ROVIRA, Chief Librarian, 
Bibliotheque municipale de LaSalle; MARIANNE 
SCOTT, Director of Libraries, McGill; STANLEY J. 
SHAPIRO, Dean, Faculty of Management, McGill; 
RALPH STIERWALT, Office of Library Coordination, 
Council of Ontario Universities, Toronto; ROGER K. 
SUMMIT, Manager, Lockheed Information Systems, 
Palo Alto, California; GUY SYLVESTRE, National 
Librarian of Canada; GARRY TYNSKI, Print Curator, 
Rare Book Department, McGill; LIANA VAN DER 
BELLEN, Rare Book Librarian, National Library of 
Canada; SUSAN WILKINSON, Librarian, Aluminum 
Company of Canada Ltd.; ELAINE YAROSKY, Map 
Curator, Rare Book Department, McGill; MARIE ZIE- 
LINSKA, Chief, Multilingual Biblioservice, National 
Library of Canada. 


2 GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


2.1 HISTORY AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


McGill University was the first institution in Canada 
to provide library training and the first to grant a 
_ degree in library science. Short summer programs 
were given from 1904-1927, the first regular ses- 
_ sional program being given in 1927-28. The pro- 
gram of the School was accredited by the Board of 


Canadian Association of Library Sc 

and the Association of American Library 

(AALS). CALS in turn represents all the | 
Schools in the International Federation of Libra 
Associations(IFLA). Individual faculty professional 
society memberships include, in addition to CALS 
and AALS: American Library Association; American 
Society for Information Science; |’Association pour 
|'avancement des sciences et des techniques de la 
documentation; Beta Phi Mu (Honorary society); 
Canadian Association for Information Science; 
Canadian Association of College and University 
Libraries; Canadian Library Association; Library 
Association of Ottawa; Québec Library Association; 
Special Libraries Association (which has a Montreal 
Chapter). 

The School maintains close liaison with the Cor- 
poration of Professional Librarians of Québec, 
which has sole legal authority to enable a practi- 
tioner in Québec to use the title ‘Professional 
Librarian’. Faculty members also have individual 
memberships in the Corporation. 


2.2 OBJECTIVES OF THE 
SCHOOL 


At a time when society's attitude to and use of 
information is undergoing dramatic change, the 
Act establishing the Corporation of Professional 
Librarians of Québec is one useful guideline in 
stating the objectives of a graduate school of 
library science. The Act defines a professional in 
the field of librarianship as one ‘‘whose principal 
functions are (a) to establish, develop and 
administer libraries or documentation centres with 
a view to scientifically preserving human knowl- 
edge in any form; (b) to classify and organize 
means for preserving human knowledge 
according to the ‘scientific methods currently 
taught in universities; (c) to render human 
knowledge accessible to institutions and persons 
by introducing the methods required for making 
use of the services of libraries and for establishing — 
a local library system connected with any 
regional, provincial, federal or international 
system.” 

Graduates of our Library School program do 
indeed perform all of these functions as librarians 
or information scientists in a variety of library 
settings: special, university, public, and govern- 


~ Education for Librarianship of the American Library 
_ Association, and the B.L.S. (5th year) degree was 

first conferred in May 1931. In the session of 1956- 
_ 57, a 6th year Master of Library Science degree 


mental; they have also been connected with the 
development of the larger information systems at 
all levels mentioned in the Act. To state that the 


was first offered. After 1964-65 the 5th year degree 
was discontinued and the M.L.S. degree awarded 
only after two years of graduate study. In January 
1975 the School's M.L.S. program was_ re- 
accredited by the Committee on Accreditation of the 
American Library Association under the 1972 
Standards for Accreditation. 


School's program aims to prepare its graduates to 
play a dynamic role in the operation of the 
libraries of today, to be flexible and perceptive of 
the need to adjust to new modes in the future, is 
also to state that the School itself is dynamic, 
flexible, and responsive to change. 

Thus, this brochure is a reflection of the School — 
only as it stands officially at the moment of writin 


% 


Although the broad objectives are essentially long- 


range, the details and the methods of realization 


are as flexible as the profession for which its stu- 
dents are being prepared. This is true not only of 
the M.L.S. program, but also of the ways in which 
the School is cooperating with the profession in 
the responsibility of continued education for those 
already possessing the professional degree. 


2.3 RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate School of Library Science is part of 
the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research of 
McGill University; its students are able to participate 
fully in the varied life of a large university. Further, 
they are not only allowed but encouraged to elect 
courses in other units of the University (up to a pres- 
ent maximum of 12 credits) when those courses 
contribute to their professional education. Similarly, 
faculty members whose prime areas of responsibil- 
ity lie outside Library Science, but whose expertise 
relates to librarianship, participate directly in the 
instructional program of the school as sessional and 
special lecturers. 


2.4 FACILITIES 


The School is located on the street floor of 
McLennan Library in quarters especially designed 
for it. Within easy access of each other are the 
administrative offices, faculty offices, classrooms, 
cataloguing laboratory, Data Processing Labora- 
tory, and Library Science Library. Student amenities 
include a lounge, kitchen facilities, lockers, and 
typewriters. 


2.4.1 Data Processing Facilities 


Through the terminals in the Data Processing Labo- 
ratory, students have access to MUSIC (McGill Uni- 
versity System for Interactive Computing), and to 
programs on the operating system of the Centre. 
They may also use data processing equipment in 
the Faculty of Management and in the Computing 
Centre itself, where programmers are available for 
consultation on an extended schedule. In the 
School's in-house Laboratory, there is dial-up 
access to on-line information retrieval systems at 
the National Library and at the Canada Institute for 
Scientific and Technical Information, both in Ottawa. 
Instructional use is also made of commercial data 
base vendors in Canada and the U.S. Students in 
Library Automation are given access to the UNICAT- 
/TELECAT shared cataloguing system based in 
Toronto via terminals in the Cataloguing Department 
of McLennan Library. 


2.4.2 Library Facilities 


A Branch Library in the McGill Library System's 
Humanities and Social Science Area, the Library 
Science Library performs the primary function of 
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serving the School's students and faculty in curricu- 
lar and research work and is accessible to the 
McGill community and practising librarians in Mont- 
real. The library acquires 1,300 monographs annu- 
ally and holds 32,000 volumes and 700 periodical 
titles. In addition to the main body of professional lit- 
erature and literature in related fields (such as edu- 
cational theory and methodology, publishing and 
printing, communication, documentation, audiovi- 
sual media, management, automation, etc.) it has a 
collection of rare children's books and current child- 
ren's and young adult literature. To supplement reg- 
ular class instruction, students (whether hired to 
work part-time in the library or not) are encouraged 
to examine the library's internal files. 

Students may also use all McGill libraries and 
through them have access to the continent's major 
resources. The five areas of the Library system are 
described in detail in the General Announcement of 
the University. 


3 ADMISSION AND 
STUDY INFORMATION 


3.1 LENGTH OF STUDY 


The M.L.S. degree is awarded after successful 
completion of two academic years of postgraduate 
study. The first year of the program must be taken 
full-time; the second year may be completed by 
part-time study. Students wishing to take courses 
towards their McGill degree at any university in the 
province of Québec should refer to the section enti- 
tled “Academic Credit Transfer Agreement”’ in the 
General Announcement. |n certain cases, credit 
may be granted for courses taken at other universi- 
ties after a student's initial registration in the School. 
Approval of the Director is necessary and should be 
obtained in advance. 

All students, and especially those without previ- 
ous experience of library work, are strongly advised 
to work in a library during the summer period 
between the end of the first year session and the 
second year of the program. 


3.2 ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


3.2.1. First Year Class 
(M.L.S. 1) 


1) Applicants for admission must have a B.A. or 
B.Sc. degree from a recognized university. The 
School will take into account the character of the 
applicant's undergraduate studies and his/her suit- 
ability for library work. Courses in the humanities, 
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sciences, and social studies are preferred as form- 
ing a suitable basis for studies in library science. 
Courses of a purely vocational or professional 
nature cannot be counted as fulfilling this require- 
ment, which is intended to ensure an adequate aca- 
demic preparation. Academic standing of at least 
B(or second class) is required. 

2) A knowledge of at least one language other 
than English is expected; French is highly recom- 
mended. 

3) Application, forms may be obtained from the 
School and when completed, should be returned to 
the School. Official transcripts of the applicant's uni- 
versity record must also be supplied. Deadline for 
receipt of application forms for entrance into the first 
year of the program is May 15. As enrolment is lim- 
ited, early application is advisable 

4) Previous library experience, while’ not essen- 
tial, will be given consideration in assessing an 
application. 


3.2.2 Second Year Class 
(M.L.S. Il) 


A student who has obtained a B.L.S.(Canadian) or a 
M.L.S. (American) with satisfactory standing from 
another accredited library school will be considered 
for admission into the second year. A student who 
has completed the first year with satisfactory stand- 
ing at another accredited Canadian library school 
with a two-year program may be permitted to trans- 
fer into second year. The applicant must have aca- 
demic and other qualifications acceptable for 
entrance into McGill’s M.L.S. program and have 
taken the core courses required in the first year 
M.L.S. at McGill. In such cases the full program of 
the second year, or its equivalent, must be taken at 
McGill. 


3.2.3 Special Students 


Students who possess the B.L.S. or M.L.S. are wel- 
come to register for any elective courses for which 
they fulfill the necessary prerequisites. At the discre- 
tion of the Director, work experience may be substi- 
tuted for such prerequisites. Enrolment is subject to 
¢ condition that regular students have priority in 
cases of Class size restrictions. 


3.3 REGISTRATION 


New students register at the School on Thursday, 
September 8; returning students register at the 
beginning of 2nd year program on Monday, Sep- 
tember 12, and Tuesday, September 13. 


4.1 BOARD AND RESIDENCE ~ 


Information regarding accommodation can be found © 
in the General Announcement available from the 
Registrar's Office, 845 Sherbrooke St. West, Mont- 
real H3A 2T5 


4.2 STUDENT SERVICES 


Full information concerning Student Services is 
given in the General Announcement. 


4.3 FEES AND EXPENSES 


4.3.1 Tuition Fees 


The University reserves the right to make 
changes without notice in the published scale 
of fees. 

Fees are due and payable 10 days after formal reg- 
istration in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. A late fee is charged for payment after 
the specified dates, and no days of grace are 
allowed. Fees may be paid in two instalments; sec- 
ond instalment payable January 15, 1978. 


Tuition Student Students’ 
Services Societies 


First year $570 $70 $29.50 
Second year 285 35 29.50 
Transfer students 

entering in second year 570 70 29.50 
Additional year 40 35 29.50 


SPECIAL FEES 


Application for Admission $15.00 
Graduation Fee 15.00 

Information concerning other special fees may be 
found in the General Announcement. 


4.3.2 Fees for Special Students 


Approximately $57 per term course 
$15 application fee for those regis- 
tering at McGill for the first time. 
Fees of $15 for Students’ Societies and $20 for 
Student Services will be assessed. 


4.3.3. Textbooks and Materials 


Students should allow approximately $100 for text- 
books and supplies. These are available from the 
University Bookstore and the School. Students in 
advanced data processing courses accessing 
external information systems are given a suitable 
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amount of free connect time and may purchase — 


additional time at special student rates. 


FINANCIAL AID AND 
AWARDS 


4.4.1. Scholarships and 
Fellowships Awarded in the 
Graduate School of Library 
Science 


Applicants accepted for admission to the program 
leading to the degree of Master of Library Science 
and students entering the 2nd year of the program 
may apply to the Director of the School before 
March 1 to be considered for the following awards 
which are made, after due investigation and recom- 
mendation, to deserving students who require finan- 
cial assistance 


JANET AGNEW SCHOLARSHIP IN THE GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE. Value 
$250. Established from a bequest of the late Janet 
M. Agnew, a graduate of and former instructor in the 
School. 


ETHELWYN M. CROSSLEY SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND. $400 from the fund founded in honour of a 
former student of the School 


SYRA DEENA TARSHIS FLEISHMAN BURSARY. 
$200 from the fund founded in memory of a former 
student of the School 


ELIZABETH G. HALL SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 
$400 from the fund founded in honour of a former 
member of the McGill University Library staff. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE FELLOWSHIP. Value $2,500. 
Established by the McGill Development Fund in coo- 
peration with the library staff to assist a member of 
the library staff to attend the first academic year of 
the M.L.S. program in the Graduate School of 
Library Science. Open to a present full-time library 
staff member who will have completed two years’ 
continuous full-time employment within the McGill 
University Libraries system before the deadline date 
for applications, and who has been accepted into 
the Graduate School of Library Science. The Fel- 
lowship is tenable for one academic year. 


DR. G.R. LOMER SCHOLARSHIPS. Three annual 
scholarships of $660 each in honour of Dr. G.R. 
Lomer, former Director of the School 


H.W. WILSON FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIP. A 
grant in the amount of $3,000 made on a rotating 
basis to schools with graduate library programs 
accredited by the American Library Association, for 
distribution as scholarship aid in amounts and man- 
ner considered appropriate by the schools. The 
McGill Graduate School of Library Science will 
receive a grant in 1977. 


GENERA 


4.4.2 Scholarships and 
Fellowships Awarded by 
Outside Agencies 


The Canadian Library Association has a number of 
scholarships available to students in accredited 
library schools. Information and application forms 
are available from the Scholarships and Awards 
Committee, Canadian Library Association, 151 
Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5E3. 


The Special Libraries Association offers four 
$2,500 scholarships for graduate study leading to a 
master's degree at a recognized school of library or 
information science in the United States or Canada. 
College graduates or college seniors(citizens of the 
U.S. or Canada) with an interest in special librarian- 
ship are eligible. Work experience in a special 
library is helpful. Further information and application 
forms may be obtained by writing to the Special 
Libraries Association, Scholarship Committee, 235 
Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003. Appli- 
cations must be filed by January 15. 


The National Research Council of Canada, in coo- 
peration with the Advisory Board for Scientific and 
Technological Information, offers a limited number 
of scholarships to assist science or engineering 
graduates to obtain advanced degrees in the fields 
of science librarianship and documentation. The 
awards are made on the basis of high scholastic 
achievement and evidence of suitability for a career 
as a science librarian or science information spe- 
cialist. Applicants must be Canadian citizens or 
landed immigrants. All communication regarding 
these scholarships should be addressed to: The 
Scholarship Officer, Office of Grants and Scholar- 
ships, National Research Council of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A OR6. Application must be filed 
not later than December 1. 


The Canadian Federation of University Women 
offers a professional fellowship with a value of 
$2,500 open to any woman who has completed a 
degree from a Canadian university, who is a Cana- 
dian citizen or who has held landed immigrant sta- 
tus for one year prior to submitting application and 
who wishes to pursue graduate work at an 
accredited professional school. Information and 
application forms may be obtained from the Cana- 
dian Federation of University Women, Suite 209B, 
151 Slater Street, Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5H3. Appli- 
cations must be submitted before February 1. 


Beta Phi Mu, the International Library Science 
Honor Society, offers a scholarship with a value of 
$1,000 to a student at the Master's level accepted in 
an American Library Association accredited pro- 
gram. Application forms are available from the 
Executive Secretary, Beta Phi Mu, Graduate School 
of Library and Information Sciences, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15260: Deadline for 
application is March 16. 
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4.4.3 Fellowships Awarded by 
the University 


Students will be considered for fellowships adminis- 
tered by the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research for which they are eligible. These include 
the J.W. McConnell Memorial Fellowships and the 
Graduate Faculty Research Fellowship Programs 
for graduate students in all disciplines. Details of 
these awards are found in the booklet Postgraduate 
Fellowships, Bursaries and Prizes. This booklet and 
application forms are available from the Fellowships 
Office, Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, 
Dawson Hall, McGill University, 853 Sherbrooke 
Street West, Montreal, PQ, H3A 2T6 


4.4.4 Bursaries and Loans 


Students in any discipline who are residents of Qué- 
bec can apply for a Québec Graduate Fellowship. 
Also available to such students is a Québec Bursary 
and Loan. Application forms and information broc- 
hures are available in the Office of the School of 
Library Science. 

Canadian citizens and landed immigrants are eli- 
gible for a guaranteed student loan in the province 
or territory where they have resided for a year 
preceding the date of application. Residents of Qué- 
bec apply after May 1 at the McGill Student Aid 
Office, 3465 Peel Street, Montreal, PQ., H3A 1W7, 
for these loan funds financed by the Federal and 
Provincial governments; residents of other prov- 
inces apply through their provincial ministries of 
education. 

Additional information including a list of sources 
of information on awards for graduate study is pro- 
vided in the above-mentioned booklet, Postgradu- 
ate Fellowships, Bursaries and Prizes. 


4.4.5 Other 


American students are also advised to write to the 
Library Education Division, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611, 
for a copy of Financial Assistance for Library Educa- 
tion. 


4.5 PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Canada Manpower Center - Student Placement 


Office provides a range of services to McGill stu- 
dents and recent graduates. Students who seek 
information about career and job opportunities are 
invited to consult a placement counsellor. 

In addition, the School receives the posts notices 
of job openings throughout North America. 
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5.1 LIBRARY VISITS 


Each year, first-year students visit the Bibliotheque 
Nationale du Québec, the Bibliotheque de |’Ecole 
des hautes études commerciales, and a number of 
public libraries in Montreal in order to gain insight 
into the diversity of library service. In the Spring, a 
two-day excursion to Ottawa is arranged, during 
which students hear lectures about and are given 
detailed tours of the Public Archives, the National 
Library of Canada, the Canada Institute for Scientific 
and Technical Information, and the new Ottawa Pub- 
lic Library, by members of each institution's own 
staff. Certain second year courses also involve 
examination of selected special libraries and inform- 
ation centres by smaller groups of students. 


5.2 COLLOQUIA 


Guest lectures and colloquia, open to all interested, 
by specialists and prominent individuals in fields rel- 
ated to the library profession are an integral and 
important part of the School’s instructional program. 
(See list of Special Lecturers). 


5.3 PROFESSIONAL WEEK 


The first week of the Winter term has been left 
free for one or more specialized subjects to 
enable outside experts to be invited for a 
concentrated course, in an area that supplements 
the regular course offerings for a particular year. 
The subject, instructor and credit hours will be 
announced at the beginning of the academic year 
in order to enable students to plan their other 
electives accordingly. Po 


5.4 COURSE SCHEDULES 


A denotes fall-term course. 

B denotes winter-term course. 

A,B denotes course given either in fall or winter 
term. 


Ordinarily an A,B course is offered only once during 
any one year. 

Detailed class schedules are sent to students in 
August and November. Not all courses are taught in 
any one year. 


5.5 MARKS 


Final marks are based on the term's work and/or on 
examinations. Classification of marks: 
100-80% — A; 79-65% — B; Below 65% - failure. 
Students who do not fulfill requirements satisfac- 
torily may be asked to withdraw from the School. 
Regulations concerning failures and supplemen- 


tals appear in the Graduate Faculty Announcement. — 
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COURSES 
OF INSTRUCTION 


* 6.1 FIRST YEAR COURSES 


The following courses are required in the first year 
(total 27 credit hours): 


6.1.1 Fall Term 


405-602A INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARIANSHIP. 
(1 credit hour). This course provides: an introduc- 
tion to the principles of librarianship; consideration 
of the library in relation to social, educational, cul- 
tural, and recreational needs; a forum in which to 
discuss general professional issues; and an oppor- 
tunity to explore the characteristics of libraries and 
librarians as social agents 

Professors Dolan and Hall 


405-603A SELECTION AND USE OF BOOKS 
AND RELATED MATERIALS I. (3 credit hours). 
Introduction to review-media and_ bibliographical 
tools useful in the process of developing collections 
of books and other materials, including serials, 
microforms, films, and recordings. Pertinent factors 
in considering materials in various formats and in 
evaluating materials appropriate to various user 
communities. Nature and structure of the publishing 
industry. Librarian-publisher relations. Copyright 
and public lending right. 

Professor Hall 


405-605A REFERENCE MATERIALS AND 
METHODS I. (3 credit hours). The fall term in- 
troduces students to the nature, functions, and 
types of bibliographies, and to the concept of biblio- 
graphic control, in hard copy and machine readable 
formats, of book and non-book materials. 
Professor McNally 


405-607A ORGANIZATION OF MATERIALS I. (3 
‘credit hours). Introductory course in the techniques 
of bibliographic control of library materials. Basic 
cataloguing principles and practices incorporating 
concepts of main entry, subject analysis and classi- 
fication according to standard cataloguing codes 
The use of the ISBD formats for descriptive cata- 
loguing. Formal instruction is accompanied by prac- 
tical assignments in a well-equipped cataloguing 
laboratory. 

Professor Clement 


405-609A ADMINISTRATION OF LIBRARY 
OPERATIONS. (3 credit hours). The first part of this 
course deals with operations which are not usually 
performed by professionals such as the ordering 
and processing of documents and their circulation. 
The second part consists in a study of the “organi- 
zation” with examples drawn from the library and 
information centre environment. 

Professor Lavergne 
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405-610A INTRODUCTION TO DATA PROCESS- 
ING I. (1 credit hour). An introduction to basic data 
processing concepts through exercises in coding, 
key-punching, flow-charting and simple PL/I pro- 
gramming. Interactive work at a terminal is done on 
McGill's own time sharing system, McGill University 
System for Inter-active Computing (MUSIC). 

Marie Falquet 


6.1.2. Winter Term 


Two of the courses marked * in the list of elective 
courses (6.3) are to be elected by first-year students 
in the winter term in addition to the required courses 
listed below 


405-604B SELECTION AND USE OF BOOKS 
AND RELATED MATERIALS Il. (3 credit hours). 
Basic principles and practice in building library col- 
lections for adults. Controversial materials and cen- 
sorship in the context of selection. Components of a 
policy statement. Standards for collections. Cooper- 
ative programs in developing resources. Alternative 
sources and methods in the acquisition process. 
Professor Hall 


405-606B REFERENCE MATERIALS AND 
METHODS Il. (3 credit hours). The winter term con- 
centrates upon two topics. The first is reference 
service which involves topics such as interviewing 
techniques and search strategy. The second topic 
of concentration is factual sources of information 
like encyclopaedias and dictionaries, and_ their 
place within the context of information transfer. 
Professor McNally 


405-615B INTRODUCTION TO DATA PROCESS- 
ING Il. (1 credit hour). Using a program package 
running on McGill's computer, each student designs 
and implements an information system project, 
specifying its data, purpose, users, and products; 
creates the data file, and flowcharts and executes 
the file manipulation to generate products specified 
in the design. 

Professor Sessions and Others 


6.2 SECOND YEAR COURSES 


The following 2 courses (total of 4 credit hours) are 
required in the fall term. 


405-611A RESEARCH METHODS. (1 credit hour). 
An introduction to fundamental aspects of reflective 
thinking and some of the methods and techniques of 
research appropriate to the investigation of library 
problems. Attempts to introduce students to what is 
involved in planning, conducting, and reporting on 
research, thereby providing criteria helpful in evalu- 
ating published research in library science. 
Professor Hall 


405-620A THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 
ADMINISTRATION. (3 credit hours). This course is 
concerned with the application of scientific manage- 
ment to the situation encountered in libraries and 
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information centres. It deals with management work 
under the broad headings of information gathering, 
planning, budgeting, organizing, staffing, directing 
and controlling. The case study method is used to 
illustrate some of the problems encountered. 
Professor Lavergne 


6.3 ELECTIVE COURSES 


in addition, the following elective courses are 
offered. 21 elective credit hours must be completed 
in the second year; each course listed below is 3 
credit hours. 


405-608B ORGANIZATION OF MATERIALS Il. 
Cataloguing in depth with a view to such 
specialties as original cataloguing, catalogue 
maintenance and administration of the cataloguing 
department. Investigation of alternative methods of 
library documentation. The study of developments 
in international cataloguing standards, codes, and 
formats. Includes laboratory sessions. 

Professor Clement 


405-612A,B HISTORY OF BOOKS AND PRINT- 
ING. Surveyed are the development of writing, 
alphabets, and books from their inception, and of 
printing from its invention in the fifteenth century. 
Professor McNally 


405-613A,B AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS. Intro- 
duction to audiovisual equipment and_ typical 
audiovisual programs in libraries; problems of 
selection, acquisition, evaluation, organization, 
housing, and use of non-print materials such as 
films, filmstrips, phonorecords, videotapes, etc. 
Professors Dolan and Hillgartner 


405-614B PUBLIC LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT. The history, organization 
and development of public libraries with attention to 
current practices and problems. The importance of 
legislation to the concept of total coverage will be 
considered. Emphasis will be on Canadian libraries. 
Norah P. Bryant and Special Lecturers 


405-630B LIBRARY COLLECTIONS: ASSESS- 
MENT AND DEVELOPMENT. Standards for 
research collections and quantitative. and qualita- 
__ tive criteria for evaluating them. Formulation of an 
acquisitions policy and elements of an acquisitions 
_ program. inter-library relationships, library special- 
ization, and cooperative programs as factors in 
le development of collections. Developing 
research collections in special subject fields. 
__ Professor Hall and Walter Grossmann 


—405-631B SYSTEMS ANALYSIS. This is a course 
for students who are sufficiently at ease with the 
applications of data processing in libraries and 
information centres to be ready for more 
advanced work in computerization in terms of the 
characteristics of the evolving technology (hard- 
ware and software) and their effects on the design 
and implementation of typical systems. 

Professor Thorpe 
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point of view of the user, of importa 

activities, and problems in library auto! 

tures by experts are central; emphasis is on 
the-minute developments and trends. Students 
given hands-on experience with the shared ca 
loguing system of which McLennan Library is a 
founding member (UNICAT/TELECAT). 

Professor Sessions and Special Lecturers 


405-633A,B INFORMATION RETRIEVAL. The 
first part of the course consists of lectures on princi- 
ples of information retrieval applicable to both batch 
and on-line searching, and an examination of the lit- 
erature. The second part is a laboratory on on-line 
searching, accessing external data bases via termi- 
nals in the School. 

Professor Sessions and Special Lecturers 


405-634A,B PROBLEMS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
IN CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFICATION. 
Advanced studies in the problems inherent in 
several aspects of cataloguing and classification, 
the general solutions available (e.g. cataloguing 
codes, classification schemes, etc.), a critical exam- 
ination of those solutions, and a study of current 
research into new solutions. 

Not offered 1977/78. 


405-636A,B GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The nature and scope of official publications of 
Canada, Great Britain, the United States, and the 
United Nations; their acquisition, bibliographic 
organization, and use. 

Professor Astbury 


405-637A,B SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL LIT- 
ERATURE. Introduction to the process of communi- 
cation and information requirements in the scientific 
community; sources of scientific and technical 
information; study of representative reference 
sources in specific fields of basic and applied sci- } 
ence. 
Dr. Jack Brown 


405-638B BUSINESS LITERATURE. An introduc- 
tion to the literature used in business. Most classes 
take place at the Library of The Royal Bank of 
Canada in Place Ville Marie. Various aspects of 
business are described and students learn to han- 
dle reference questions in this field. 

Miriam Tees 


405-639A SPECIAL LIBRARIES. A _ practical 
course on administration of special libraries using 4 
simulation technique. Following a general introduc- 
tion, the class, working in groups, sets up and puts 
into operation a hypothetical special library. Class 
discussion and visits to special libraries are of para- 
mount importance. 

Miriam Tees 


405-640B COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES. Examines the history, developme 
and current trends in higher education. Agal 


this background the role and problems of libraries 
of academic institutions are studied. Topics 
discussed include administration, organization, 
service to undergraduates, service to graduate 
students and faculty, surveys, standards, interli- 
brary cooperation. Large non-academic research 
libraries and national libraries are also briefly 
considered. 

Professor Astbury 


405-642A,B LIBRARY MATERIALS FOR CHILD- 
REN. Survey of the history of children’s literature in 
English from its beginnings in folk literature through 
the mid-twentieth century; study of criteria for the 
selection and evaluation of children’s books, tradi- 
tional and modern; consideration of standard selec- 
tion aids; and examination of current titles in relation 
to the child's reading interests, needs, and abilities 
Professor Dolan 


405-643B LIBRARY MATERIALS AND SERVICE 
FOR YOUNG ADULTS. Study of the interests and 
reading habits of young adults; survey of books of 
special appeal to the adolescent; evaluation, selec- 
tion, and use of print and non-print materials in high 
school and public libraries; development of library 
programs including book talks, films programs, and 
readers’ services. 

Professor Dolan 


405-644A,B RARE BOOKS. This is a brief, practi- 
cal course on books in rare book departments, with 
mention of the different kinds of material to be found 
there and also a few of the special problems arising 
in the day-to-day running of such a department. 
Books, maps and prints are shown, attendance at a 
book auction is arranged, as well as a visit to an 
antiquarian book shop; visiting lecturers speak on 
their specialties. 

Elizabeth Lewis and Special Lecturers 


405-645A,B ARCHIVES AND RECORDS IN 
LIBRARIES. This seminar aims at introducing 
librarians to the literature on archives, historical 
manuscripts, and records management which may 
prove useful to them as practising librarians in the 
future. Definitions, principles, and terminology in 
these three fields are compared with those in library 
science. Emphasis is placed on records of the vari- 
ous media. Selection, conservation of writings, find- 
ing tools, and controls are examined. The impact of 
the computer and other technological developments 
are explored. A practical assignment, involving the 
description of unique papers in publishable form, is 
Called for. 

John Andreassen 


405-646D A RESEARCH PROJECT. (Prerequisite: 
405-611A). Permission to undertake this is granted 
by the Director of the School to the exceptional stu- 
dent having the necessary experience or academic 
background. 

Staff 
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405-647A,B INDEPENDENT STUDY. Permission 
to register for this is given to able students after con- 
sultation with the Director of the School. It usually 
consists of an exploration in depth of a topic in 
library science which is not emphasized or elabo- 
rated on in any other part of the curriculum. Stu- 
dents electing this option work under the direction of 
a faculty advisor. 

Staff 


405-648B CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF LIBRARY 
STUDIES. Attempts to develop the ability to analyze 
and evaluate library research reports through the 
reading and discussion of both classic and contem- 
porary studies in the field of librarianship. 
Professor Hall 


405-649B LIBRARY PLANNING AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE. This course is concerned at first with 
promotion work, the building committee, the build- 
ing program, the study of the region and the deter- 
mination of the site. It then deals with the major 
areas and their relationships as well as with furnish- 
ings. Part of the course is given by an architect and 
various libraries are visited. 

Professor Lavergne and Michael G. Werleman 


405-650B SERVICE TO CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 
AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. Introduction to objec- 
tives, standards, functions, and services in school 
and public library work with children, including 
trends in the development of elementary and sec- 
ondary school media centres, the case study 
method is used in examining problems relating to 
the organization, administration and evaluation of 
children’s services. 

Professor Dolan 


405-651A,B REFERENCE SERVICE IN THE 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES. This 
course investigates the conceptual orientation of the 
disciplines and their constituent subjects. Also con- 
sidered are the information needs of researchers in 
these fields and the extent to which reference 
sources méet these needs. 

Professor McNally 


405-652A,B COMMUNICATION MEDIA AND THE 
LIBRARY. The intention of the course is to use a 
model of the communication process to describe 
the culture and society that is the context of librar- 
ies; to analyze the interaction process between the 
library and the community; to analyze and improve 
library operations by prediction based on the model. 
Not offered 1977/78. 


405-653B THE ORGANIZATION OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. This course reviews the historical origins, 
development, and growth of the organization of 
knowledge, with emphasis on the evolution of the 
various scientific desciplines and their supporting 
literature. Case studies, substantially from the 
history of science, will be used to emphasize the 
importance of the organization and availability of 
knowledge. Special topics to be covered include 
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information flow and access, the sociology of 
scientific communication, the interaction of 
science and society, and the growth of the 
information industry. 

Frances Groen 


405-654A,B CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTE- 

_ NANCE OF INDEX LANGUAGES. Analysis of con- 
cepts and terminology of a special subject field; 
development of conceptual categories; recognition 
of a priority of categories; construction of (a) a clas- 
sification scheme (b) a subject heading structure, 
and (c) a thesaurus for post-coordinate indexing. 
Staff 


405-655A,B ORGANIZATION OF NON-BOOK 
MATERIALS. (Prerequisite: 405-608B). The course 
covers the bibliographical description of non-book 
materials as documents for the purpose of informa- 
tion retrieval; their physical arrangement for use, 
handling, storage and care as fully integrated parts 
of a library's collection, as well as their alternate 
arrangements for other uses, e.g. instructional aids, 
for recreational purposes, archival records, etc. 
Professor Clement 


405-680A,B BILINGUAL LIBRARIANSHIP AND 
INFORMATION SCIENCE. This course deals with 
the structuring and utilization of bilingual information 
systems. Problems of adaptation of English lan- 
guage cataloguing rules, classification systems, 
indexes and thesauri to a French environment will 
also be discussed. A study of the specialized 
French language terminology will be an integral part 
of this course. An adequate knowledge of day to 
day French is a prerequisite. 

Professor Lavergne and Special Lecturers 


405-690A,B ISSUES IN INFORMATION SCI- 
ENCE. A cross-disciplinary examination of present 
and near-future effects of technological advance, 
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national and international cooperat 
laws, rising costs, etc., on the develo 


tion and consequent new roles for lib ria 
Reflecting the Canadian viewpoint, emphasis i 
immediate problems and possible solutions. 

Dr. Brown 


6.4 COURSES IN ANOTHER 
SCHOOL OR FACULTY 


A maximum of 12 credit hours(i.e. four half courses) 
may be taken, with permission, provided students 
have the necessary prerequisites. The following are 
among the courses suggested: 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 

EDUCATION AND SOCIETY IN QUEBEC 
THE FILM 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 

HISTOIRE CULTURELLE DU QUEBEC 
HISTORY OF BIOLOGY 

HISTORY OF SCIENCE 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC 
INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICS 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE 
LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 

LA LITTERATURE QUEBECOISE 
LITTERATURE FRANCOPHONE COMPAREE 
LIVRES ET SOCIETE QUEBECOISE ef 
PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
PROBLEMS IN SEMANTICS 
PROGRAMMING LANGUAGE(S) 
SOCIOLOGY OF SCIENCE 

SOCIOLOGY OF THE PROFESSIONS 
STUDIES IN COMMUNICATIONS 

THIRD WORLD LITERATURE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY CANADIAN LITERATURE 


Library Facilities 
Library Visits 


Objectives 

Placement Service 
Professional Week 
Registration 

Relationship to the University ... 
Scholarships and Awards 
Second Year Courses 


Textbooks and Materials... 
Transfer of Credit 
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September 6, Tuesday 


September 6, Tuesday 
to September 9, Friday 


September 7, Wednesday 


September 9, Friday 
September 12, Monday 
October 10, Monday 
November 8, Tuesday 
December 9, Friday 


December 12, Monday 
to December 23, Friday 


December 25, Sunday 


January 16, Monday 
February 1, Wednesday 


Mar. 24, Friday 
to Mar. 27, Monday 


April 14, Friday 


April 17, Monday 
to May 5, Friday 


May 22, Monday 


es June 22, Tuesday 
and June 7, Wednesday 


a) 


CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1977-1978 


1977 


Registration for 2nd year students. 


Orientation for 1st year students. 


Test for College Entrance Mathematics for 1st 
year students. 


Registration for 1st year students. 

Classes begin for 1st and 2nd year students. 
Thanksgiving Day. Lectures cancelled. 

Fall Convocation. 

classes end for 1st and 2nd year students. 


Examination period for 1st and 2nd 
year students. 


Christmas Day. Administrative offices closed 
from 5:00 p.m. Friday, December 23 to 9:00 a.m. 
Monday, January 2. 


1978 


Classes resume for 1st and 2nd year students 


Deadline for applying for graduate 
fellowships available through the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research. 


Easter. Administrative offices closed 
from 5:00 p.m. Thursday, Mar. 23 until 
9:00 a.m. Tuesday, Mar. 28. 


Lectures end for 1st and 2nd year students. 


Final examination period for 1st and 2nd 
year students. 


Victoria Day. Administrative offices closed. 


Convocations. 
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1.1 ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


UNIVERSITY 


Rosen! E. BELL, 'C.C., B.A.) MA(U:B:G),; 
Ph.D.(McG.), D.Sc.(U.N.B., Laval, Montr.) 
LL.D.(Tor.), D.C.L.(Bishop’s), F.R.S.,F.R.S.C. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 


EIGIL PEDERSEN, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A.(McG.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Vice-Principal (Academic) 
LEO YAFFE, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Man.), Ph.D.(McG.), 


F.C.1.C.,F.A.P.S.,F.R.S.C 
Vice-Principal (Administration) 


ALLAN McCOLL, D.F.C., B.Com.(McG.). C.A 

Vice-Principal (Fianace) 
E.J. STANSBURY, M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 

Vice-Principal (Planning) 
W.F. HITSCHFELD, B.A. Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
F.R.(Met.S.) Vice-Principal (Research) 

L.E. LLOYD, B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.). 
Vice-Principal (Macdonald College) 


COLIN M. McDOUGALL, D.S.O., B.A.(McG.) 
Secretary-General 


JEAN-PAUL SCHULLER, B.A. (Ott.) Registrar 
1.2 FACULTY ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


STANLEY J. SHAPIRO, A.B.(Harv.), M.B.A., 
Ph.D.(Wharton) 
Dean of the Faculty of Management 


ALBERT D. TEITLEBAUM, B.Sc., M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(McG.) 
Associate Dean of the Faculty of Management 


H.D. WOODS. B.A.(U.N.B.), M.A.(McG.), 
LL.D.(U.N.B.), F.R.S.C 
Director, M.B.A. Program 


ALBERT F. BANVILLE, Assistant to the Dean 


ALISON BARKER Administrative Secretary, 


Full-time Program 


SANDRA GUADAGNINO. Admissions Officer, 
Full-time Program 


Supervisor, 
Part-time Program 


BRENDA MARTIN 


1.3 MEMBERS OF FACULTY 


L.R. AMEY.B.Ec. (Adelaide), B.A., Ph.D.(Nott.) 

D. E. ARMSTRONG, B.A., B.Com.(Alta.), 
Ph.D.(McG.) 

F.BAIRSTOW, B.S.(Wis.), 
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W. M. BALKE, B.Sc.(Alta.), M.Com.(Tor.), D.B.A. 
(Colorado) 

R.C. BENNETT, B.A.,M.A.(Oxon), M.B.A.(INSEAD) 

P. C. BRIANT, B.Com., M.B.A.(McG.), Ph.D. (Mich.), 
CAA. 

E. BURNETT, Dip.Ed.(Aber.), B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), 
M.Sc.(McG.) 

K. F. BYRD, B.A., M.A., B.Sc.(Lond.), LL.D.(MtAll.), 
Emeritus Professor (McG.), C.A.(Wales) 

R.J.CALANTONE, B.A., M.B.A.(Canisius),. Ph.D. 
(Massa.) 

G. S. CAVADIAS, B.Sc.(Athens), M.Sc.(McG.), 
Ph.D.(Lond) 

P. CHANT, B.A.(Mich.), 

J.P. CHATEAU, B.Ec. (Liege), M.Ec. (Montr.) 
M.Sc.Ec.(Grenoble), Ph.D., Aggr.(Paris) 

R. G. COOPER, B.Eng., M.Eng.(McG.), M.B.A., 
Ph.D.(W.Ont.) 

R. DARMON,  Dip.ésEc.(Paris), M.B.A.(Col.), 
Ph.D.(Wharton) 

D. H. DRURY, B.Com., M.B.A.(McM.), 
Ph.D.(Northwestern), R.I.A.(S.1.A.) 

J.A. DUFF, B.A., M.A.(Camb.), C.A. 

A. F. EGER, B.Sc.(U.B.C.), M.B.A. (Oregon State), 
Ph.D. (U.B.C.) 

W.H.ELLIS, B.A., (Qu.), M.B.A.(W.Ont.) 

V.R. ERRUNZA, B.Sc.(Bombay), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Calif.) 

H. FALK, B.Ac., Dip.Bus.Admin.(Hebrew), M.B.A. 
(Tel-Aviv), Ph.D.(Hebrew), C.P.A. 

D. FEWINGS, B.Sc.(Man.), M.B.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 

D. FOWLER, B.Sc. (Lond.), M.B.A., A.C.G.1., Ph.D. 
(Tor.) 

P. FRIESEN, B.A., M.A.(Sask.), Ph.D.(Stan.) 

J-L GOFFIN, B.Eng., M.S. (Brussels), M.S., PhD. 
(Calif.) 

M. —. GOLDBERG, B.A.(McG.), M.A.(Col.), 
Ph.D.(III.) 

S. GOLDENBERG, B.A., M.A.(McG.) 

G.J. GORN, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.Sc.(L.S.E.), 
Ph.D.(Penn. State) 

R. GOSSELIN, B.A., M.I.R.(Montr.), M.B.A.(Indiana) 

A. C. GROSS, B.Sc.E.E., M.B.A., (Case Western 
Reserve), Ph.D.(Ohio State) 

H. R. HOWSON, C.A., B.Com.(Tor.), M.Com.(M- 
cG.), Ph.D. (Syracuse) 

J. R. JOSEPH, B.Sc. (Delhi), B.Tech.(Indian Institute 
of Technology), M.S.(Polytechnic Inst. of Brook- 
lyn), Ph.D. (Wat.) 

B. N. KANUNGO, B.A., M.A.(Patna), Ph.D.(McG.) 

M. F. R. KETS DE VRIES, M.B.A., Ph.D.(Hav.), Dr. 
Econ.(Amsterdam) 

P. KHANDWALLA, B.Com.(Bombay), M.B.A.(Whar- 
ton), Ph.D.(Carnegie-Mellon), C.A.(India), 
M.S.LA. ' 

R. G. LAYBOURN, M.A.(Edin.), C.A. 

G. LEROY. Ingenieur INSA, M.Sc.(Stan.), 
Ph.D.(Calif.) 

R. J. LOULOU, M.Sc., Ph.D.(Calif.) 

A. R. MARSHALL, B.Com.(Dal.), M.A.(McG.), 
M.B.A.(Wis.), C.A. 

H. MINTZBERG, B.A. (Sir G.Wms.), B.Eng. (McG.), 
S.M., Ph.D. (M.1.T.) 


R. N. MORRISON, B.Eng.(McG.), M.A.(Oxon.) 

W. H. PUGSLEY, B.COM., Ph.D.(McG.), M.B.A. 
(Harv.) j 

H. RORKE, B.Com.(Qu.), M.B.A.(Calif.), 

M.S.(Roch.), Ph.D.(Lond.) 


P. J. SANDIFORD, B.A., M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 

J. SEXTON, B.A., M.A.(Laval), PhD. (Cornell) 

S. J. SHAPIRO, A.B.(Harv.), M.B.A., Ph.D.(Wharton) 

J. G. SMITH, B.A.(Nott.), M.A., Ph.D. (Ohio) 

C. STEINBERG, B.S.c., M.A., Ph.D.(Col.) 

A. D. TEITLEBAUM, B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 

J. A. WATERS, B.A., B.Sc. (Notre Dame), M.B.A., 
Ph.D., (Case Western Reserve) 

G. A. WHITMORE, B.Sc.(Man.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(Minn.) 

H. D. WOODS, B.A.(U.N.B.), M.A.(McG.), 
LL.D.(U.N.B.),F.R.S.C. 

R. W. WRIGHT, A.B., M.B.A.(Dart.), D.B.A.(Indiana) 

M. YALOVSKY, B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D.(MeG.) 


2 M.B.A. PROGRAM - 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


2.1 HISTORY 


In 1962, after several years of design and prepara- 
tion, McGill's Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research established the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. During the year following, new faculty mem- 
bers were hired and considerable time was devoted 
to the final formulation of a new M.B.A. curriculum. 
The first class was admitted and teaching began in 
Duggan House in September 1963. 

Next door, in Purvis Hall, the undergraduate 
School of Commerce, part of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, continued to function as a separate entity. 

An ever-increasing demand for expansion, requir- 
ing a controlled and coherent policy which would 
relate both graduate and undergraduate programs, 
resulted in the merger of the two schools as the Fac- 
ulty of Management less than five years later, on 
June 1, 1968. 

The Faculty embraces all management and busi- 
ness education at the University. In 1972 the Faculty 
moved to the modern facilities of the new Samuel 
Bronfman Building, in close proximity to the busi- 
ness and commercial heart of downtown Montreal. 

The Howard Ross Library of Management, named 
_ in honour of a former Dean of the Faculty and Chan- 
_cellor of the University, is conveniently located on 

the second floor of the Samuel Bronfman Building. 
The collection covers business and management, 
finance, accounting, marketing, industrial relations, 
industrial psychology, computer programming, sta- 
tistics, taxation and economics. There are over 
184,000 volumes of books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
corporation and other reports and monographs, 
together with a collection of government docu- 
ments. 
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The library serves a wide communit Ma 
ness concerns in the Montreal area, as : 
dents and staff from the other McGill faculties, use _ 
its resources. ' 

Students of the Faculty of Management have full 
access to most of the 2,000,000 publications pro- — 
vided by the University Library System, many of 
these located in McGill's specialized collections. 
The Redpath and the McLennan Libraries house an 
extensive general collection of agproximately 900,- 
000 volumes. 


2.2 AIMS AND APPROACH OF 
THE M.B.A. PROGRAM 


The primary objective is to help the student acquire 

the necessary knowledge and skills to analyse and 
solve complex organizational problems including 1 
problems of change in business, government and 
other institutions. 

This primary objective breaks down into the fol- ‘ 
lowing sub-objectives: f 
1. Acquisition of a knowledge of the fundamental 

concepts and theories necessary for effective 
management. The first year of the program is 
devoted to basic theories and concepts in both 
the underlying disciplines and the functional 
areas of management. | 
2. Development of skills in identifying, defining, 
analysing and solving complex problems. ' 
3. Effectiveness in dealing with people. The pro- | 
gram will present the relevant concepts and 
train the student in interpersonal areas such as 
group problem-solving, consultation and lead- 
ership. 
4. Development of self-awareness, responsibility 
and self-reliance. Various phases of the pro- 
gram are intended to enhance these traits, for 
example, activities to increase the student's 
awareness of his or her personal values, belief 
and goals. 

Most management education programs place 
emphasis on the acquisition of knowledge and 
analytical techniques. Few programs use the 
knowledge and techniques to develop the 
problem-solving skills of the learner. Even fewer 
programs encourage the self-development and 
autonomy of the learner. McGill's M.B.A. program 
does not undervalue the worth of knowledge and 
analytical techniques. In fact, the major portion of 
the first year of the program is devoted to basic 
concepts and theories and to mastering analytical . 
techniques. However, the program 's also 
deliberately designed to enhance such managerial 
skills as problem-solving, — decision-making, 
researching, communicating, consulting and 
dealing with interpersonal matters. The design of 
the second year of the program permits the 
student to clarify his or her own learning goals 
and to select learning experiences (research 
paper, electives, projects) that contribute to the 
achievement of his or her objectives. 


2.3 REQUIREMENTS 


FULL-TIME PROGRAM 
Requirements for admission include: 
a) an undergraduate degree from an accredited 


college or university (in any faculty) with a 
Grade Point Average of at least 3.0 out of a 
possible 4.0, or atleast a 70% or B average. 

b) the Graduate Management Admission Test 
and the Test of English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage. The latter is required of students 
whose mother tongue is not English 


The program commences in September of each 
year and applications must be received by May 15 
Early applicants will be given preference. Applicants 
are advised of the admissions decisions as soon as 
all supporting documents and test scores are 
received. An official score report on the GMAT, 
taken within the past 5 years, with a minimum score 
of 500, is preferred. However, the undergraduate 
record, GMAT score, TOEFL (where applicable), 
work experience and letters of recommendation are 
the criteria used in making selections. A personal 
interview is not mandatory although candidates may 
be requested by the Admissions Officer to appear 
for such an interview 

An acceptance into the M.B.A. program will be 
honoured for three years for an applicant who 
wishes to delay entry. 

A student applying for a delay must do so before 
the deadline date in order to obtain a refund of the 
deposit fee. 


2.4 APPLICATION PROCEDURE 
FOR ADMISSION 


a) Complete the application form, Personal 
Background Sheet and address labels. 
Return the first 3 copies of the application 
form along with the Personal Background 
Sheet, the $15 fee and the self-addressed 
labels to the address below: 


Admissions Officer, M.B.A. Program, 
Faculty of Management, 

McGill University, 

1001 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, PQ, Canada H3C 1G85. 


Please note that a file will not be opened until an offi- 
cial application with the $15 fee is received. Please 
make sure you have indicated whether you are 
applying for the first or second year of the M.B.A. 
program. (McGill graduates are exempt from paying 
the application fee.) 


b) Arrange to have duplicate official transcripts 
of your undergraduate marks (and graduate, 
if any) forwarded directly to us by your uni- 
versity. Copies of transcripts received from 
applicants will not be accepted. 


Cc) Arrange to have two letters of reference for- 
warded to us by current, or former, university 
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teachers. (Those more than three years out 
of university may ask employers to provide 
references. No special forms are provided 
for this purpose). 


d) Arrange to have the Graduate Management 
Admission Test score and the Test of English 
as a Foreign Language score (where appli- 
cable) forwarded to us directly from the Edu- 
cational Testing Service. 


e) Only if space allows will applications 
received after May 15 be considered. 


2.5 GRADUATE MANAGEMENT 
ADMISSION TEST 


The Graduate Management Admission Test (GMAT) 
is administered by the Educational Testing Service. 
It is usually held on a Saturday in the months of Jan- 
uary, March, July and November, at the locations 
and times shown in the Bulletin of Information for 
Candidates. It is recommended that applicants write 
the test in November and, in any event, no later than 
March. (It usually takes three weeks to one month 
for the testscores to be forwarded to us.) 

For a copy of the Bulletin and registration forms, 
write to the Educational Testing Service, Box 966, 
Princeton, N.J. 08540, U.S.A. Applications must be 
received by the Educational Testing Service at least 
three (3) weeks prior to the test date. The arrange- 
ments for taking the test, including payment of a 
$12.50 fee, are made directly with the Educational 
Testing Service. 


2.6 TEST OFENGLISHASA 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


The purpose of this test is to determine the English 
proficiency of non-Canadian individuals whose 
native language is not English. The test is held on 
Saturdays in the months of February, May, Septem- 
ber and November. Applications must be received 
by the Educational Testing Service at least five (5) 
weeks prior to the test date. The fee for this test is 
also $12.50. For a copy of the Bulletin of Informa- 
tion, write directly to the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language, Box 899, Princeton, N.J. 08540, U.S.A. 
(It takes approximately one month for us to receive 
these scores.) 


2.7 FOREIGN APPLICANTS 


1. The University is unable to waive or defer the 
application fee or tuition fee requirement for for- 
eign students. Applications received without 
the $15.00 application fee will not be proc- 
essed. 

2. There is no financial aid to bring foreign stu- 
dents to study in Canada. If an applicant has 
been selected to receive one of our awards, the 
financial aid is awarded only after registration in 
September. Therefore, foreign applicants must 
rely on their own resources to enter Canada. 


? 
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3. Foreign students should contact the nearest 
Canadian Embassy or Consulate regarding 
student visas and immigration to Canada. In 
countries where there is no Canadian 
representation, students may apply to repre- 
sentatives of the British government for visas. 
Procurement may take up to three months. 
The Immigration Department by authority of 
the Canadian Government does not allow 
foreign students into Canada without proof of 
financial support for the duration of their stay 
in the country. Each applicant must supply us 
with a bank reference or letter from a 
sponsor proving he/she is financially able to 
support himself/herself for the two years of 
study at McGill. This must be forwarded to 
the Admissions Officer at the time of 
application. 

4. Wecannot assist in finding employment for for- 
eign students. The regulations governing for- 
eign students working in Canada should be 
checked with the nearest Canadian Embassy 
or Consulate (visas must be checked too.) 

5. Foreign students wishing to work in Canada 
before applying to McGill, in order to finance 
their studies, must obtain landed immigrant sta- 
tus. Apply to the Canadian High Commission 
for landed immigrant status. 


2.8 PROCEDURE FOR 
ACCEPTING OFFER OF 
ADMISSION 


A registration deposit of $50 will be required from 
those admitted into the M.B.A. program. Cheques or 
money orders for $50 should be made payable to 
McGill University: (1) the $50 fee is payable immedi- 
ately upon receipt of our letter of acceptance and 
reserves a place for you; (2) if the $50 fee is not 
paid by the date specified in the letter of accept- 
ance, no reservation will be made for the applicant; 
(3) the fee is applied to tuition fees for those who 
inform us by the specified date that they will be join- 
ing the program and who register by the given date 
of registration; (4) the fee is forfeited if accepted 
candidates do not inform us by the specified date 
that they do not intend joining the program for the 
forthcoming academic year; (5) the fee is refunda- 
ble if accepted candidates inform us by the speci- 
fied date that they will not be joining the program for 
_ the forthcoming academic year. 


29 TEST FOR COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE MATHEMATICS 
& ORIENTATION WEEK 


- All students entering the M.B.A. program are 
required to demonstrate an adequate knowledge of 
college entrance mathematics. During orientation 
week (the week before classes begin) the student 
will be required to sit a placement test and those not 
performing satisfactorily will be required to take a 
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non-credit remedial course, “Survey of 
ematics’’, in the first term. This Course wot 
to be taken through the Centre for Continuing E 


cation in the evenings. It is suggested that all appl: —? 


cants review Schaum's College Algebra text prior to 
writing the test. 

Further details regarding topics covered in the 
test will be forwarded at the time of acceptance into 
the program. 

Immediately following the Test for College 
Entrance Mathematics, a test to determine sections 
for the Data Processing and Computers course 273- 
631 will be administered. 

Students are required to attend orientation week 
in order to take these tests, and to participate ina 
program of course-related films and workshops. 
First assignments in the various courses will also be 
presented during that week. 


2.10 PHOTOGRAPHS 


Students accepted into the program must submit 
three passport-size photographs for inclusion in the 
student record booklets within 30 days of their 
acceptance. All photographs must be in our posses- 
sion by the end of July at the very latest. 


2.11 LANGUAGE POLICY 


The language of instruction at McGill is English. Stu- 
dents may write term papers and examinations in 
French, but reasonable competence in English is 
essential to succeed. A summer course, English 
110-150C, is offered and it is recommended that 
students who lack fluency in English take this sum- 
mer course before embarking on a program of ~ 
study at McGill. Information and application material 
may be obtained by writing directly to the Summer 
Session Office. 


2.12 REGISTRATION 


a) All students must register during the normal 
registration period as indicated in the Calen- 
dar of Dates, until the degree is awarded, 
and pay the appropriate tuition fee or addi- 
tional session fee of $40. 

b) Students who fail to register during the nor- 
mal registration period may do so later on the 
date designated by the University for late 
registration, upon payment of a late registra- 
tion fee 


2.13 IDENTITY CARDS 


Students are advised both prior to and at the time of 
registration of the dates on which pictures will be 
taken for |.D. cards. Pictures are usually taken at 
David Thomson House, 3650 McTavish Street, at 

the beginning of October. 


2.14 CLASSIFICATION OF 
STUDENTS 


a) Full-time students are those taking a full load 
of courses required in that academic year. 

b) Part-time students are those in the M.B.A. | 
and M.B.A. Il evening program. 

Cc) Diploma students are those who are follow- 
ing the equivalent M.B.A. | courses in the 
evening with the Centre for Continuing Edu- 
cation. 

d) Special students are those who are not work- 
ing towards the degree. They may take no 
more than two full courses with permission 
from the Faculty 


e) Visiting students are those from another uni- 
versity taking a course in the Faculty. 
f) Additional session students are those who 


are working beyond the second year to com- 
plete their degrees and who are paying the 
$40 fee to maintain their registration 


2.15 ELECTIVES OFFERED IN 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS IN 
McGILL 


Students who wish to take an elective offered in 
another department in McGill must first obtain 
approval from the M.B.A. Program Co-ordinator. 
Once approval is obtained, the student must obtain 
permission from the department offering the course 
before registering for the course. 


2.16 ACADEMIC CREDIT 
TRANSFER AGREEMENT 


All Quebec universities have agreed to permit 
transfer of academic credit and course fees 
among themselves up to a maximum of two full 
courses in any one year. The agreement Is 
intended to include only those courses not offered 
at the home university and which fit into the 
student's program requirements. Authorization for 
an M.B.A. student to transfer courses must be 
obtained from the Director of the M.B.A. program. 
Once approval has been obtained, the student 
must complete a Transfer Credit form, available 
from the Registrar's Office. 


2.17 WITHDRAWALS 


Students wishing to withdraw from the program 
must complete a Withdrawal form available from the 
Registrar's Office or from the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies. Students will not be considered as Officially 
withdrawn until this form is completed. Students 
who drop out but who do not complete this form will 
be billed for the full tuition. See General Announce- 
ment for further information concerning withdraw- 


als. 
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2.18 CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Students who change address during the year must 
complete a Change of Address form. These are 
available from the Graduate Program Secretary. It is 
very important that students inform us immediately 
or any change of address. 

We also appreciate being kept informed of 
address changes after graduation. 


2.19 VERIFICATION FORMS 


A verification form, which provides an unofficial 
copy of the student's record to date, will be mailed 
by the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
during the year. It is extremely important that the stu- 
dent check it carefully and inform the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research of any errors and 
omissions so that the student's record will be cor- 
rect at all times 


2.20 LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 
FOR PROFESSIONS 


Québec law now requires that candidates seeking 
admission to provincially-recognized professional 
corporations* must possess a working knowledge 
of the French language, i.e. be able to communicate 
orally and in writing in that language. 

To demonstrate this capability, a candidate will 
normally be required to pass an examination set by 
the Regie de la langue frangaise, unless he or she 
can show that three years of instruction in a French 
post-primary school have been completed. The pro- 
fessional corporation will require this proof of 
attendance or of succesful completion of the Régie 
examination. 

This examination shall test the candidate's 
mastery of oral and written comprehension and 
expression in French. The contents may vary in 
accordance with the current terminological 
requirements of the profession or professional 
group. Examinations will take place four times a 
year, and they may be attempted an unlimited 
number of times. 

In special cases where the candidate can clearly 
demonstrate to the Régie by means of an interview 
that a true mastery of French exists, the examination 
requirement may be waived. 

Information on the testing program of the Régie 
may be obtained by writing to: Régie de la langue 
frangaise, 800, Place Victoria, 16e étage, Montréal, 
Québec, H4Z 1G8, Telephone 873-6571. 

Students who need to acquire a functional level of 
proficiency in French may register in courses at 
either the French Language Centre, 3438 McTavish 
Street, Telephone 392-5727, for courses during the 
day, or at the Centre for Continuing Education, 772 
Sherbrooke Street West, Telephone 392-4901, for 
courses in the evening. 

Students already proficient in French but who 
wish to keep up practice may register in courses at 
the Department of French Language and Literature, 
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3460 McTavish Street, Telephone 392-4577, or at 
the Centre d'études canadiennes-frangaises, 3475 
Peel Street. 


McGill degrees and diplomas currently give 
access to corporations regulating the activities 
of the following professional groups: 


Advocates 

Agrologist 

Architects 

Chartered Accountants 
Chartered Administrators 
Chartered Appraisers 

Chemists 

Dentists 

Dietitians 

Engineers 

Industrial Administration Accountants 
Industrial Relations Counsellors 
Licensed General Accountants 
Notaries 

Nurses 

Occupational Therapists 
Physicians 

Physiotherapists 

Psychologists 

Social Workers 

Speech Therapists & Audiologists 
Urbanists 

Vocational Guidance Counsellors 


2.21 SPECIAL POINTS 


REGARDING THE M.B.A. 
PROGRAM 


The M.B.A. program is a two-year program. It 
cannot be taken in one year. 

There are two terms each year. The aca- 
demic year begins in September and ends 
May 1. (Please note there is no January 
admission.) 

It is up to the applicant to supply all. the docu- 
ments required as well as GMAT and TOEFL 
scores. 

Applicants must make their own arrange- 
ments for accommodation. (Refer to Facili- 
ties section of Announcement.) 
EXEMPTIONS: Students who have com- 
pleted undergraduate courses equivalent to 
required first year courses in the M.B.A. pro- 
gram may be granted exemptions. Such 


exemptions must be replaced by elective 


courses. Applications for exemptions should 
be made after registration on the appropriate 


form. 


CREDITS: A student with a McGill Bachelor 
of Commerce degree, or equivalent, or a 
Bachelor of Engineering degree with a minor 
in Management, and with a CGPA of 3.4 or 
better, may be eligible for credit for up to five 
half courses in M.B.A. | 


The student will be expected n 
the remaining M.B.A. | courses ona pa 
evening basis while working during the 
in a job related to the program. 

The student will be required to write a 
research paper during second year in addi- 
tion to carrying a full load of courses. 


Note that no credits or exemptions will be 


given for second year courses. 


2.22 GRADING AND 


a) 


b) 


PROMOTION STANDARDS 


Pass Mark — The pass mark for each course 
is 65%. 

Failures — Any student failing two courses in 
one term will be asked to withdraw from the 
program. Students in first year may be per- 
mitted to write supplementals for only one 
failure in each term. 

A student applying for a supplemental 
must have obtained at least 55% on the 
failed course and an average of 70% on the 
other four courses. A student obtaining less 
than 55% ona course may repeat it if he/she 
has achieved an average of 70% on the 
other four courses. 

Students must apply to write a supple- 
mental through the Graduate Program 
Office, Room 407, and INSTRUCTORS 
MUST NOT BE APPROACHED WITH 


REQUESTS FOR SPECIAL  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Students who have not obtained an 


average of at least 70% in each term will 
not be permitted to continue in the 
program. Such students may apply to be 
registered in the Diploma in Management 


Program offered by the Centre for 
Continuing Education, 772 Sherbrooke 
Street West. 


Rereads - INSTRUCTORS MUST NOT BE 
APPROACHED INIDVIDUALLY CONCERN- 
ING MARK CHANGES OR REREADS. 

No marks will be changed without an official 
reread. Students seeking a reread must 
apply in writing to the Graduate Program 
Director and must submit a $10 fee, payable 
to the Faculty of Management. The fee will be 
refunded if an error is found in the student's 
favour. If the result is a lower mark, the lower 
mark will stand and there will be no refund. 
Rereads will normally be granted only when 
a student has failed a course. 

Entry into MBA ll — Students must have 
obtained an overall average of at least 70% 
to be permitted to continue into second year, 
and in order to graduate. In the case of fail- 
ures and supplemental examinations, the 


failure and supplemental results are included 


when computing the overall average. 


CURRICULA AND PROGRAMS 


2.23 DEFERRAL OF COURSES Students who have completed the bulk of the 


work towards the M.B.A. degree at another univer- 
sity and who wish to transfer into our program to 
complete two or three electives will be accepted 
provided the home university is willing to grant them 
their degree. In such cases a McGill M.B.A. would 
not be conferred. 


Deferral of courses in the full-time program is nor- 
mally not permitted. All students registered in the 
full-time program are expected to carry a full-time 
load, i.e: five half-courses per term. Only in very 
exceptional circumstances will students be permit- 
ted deferral of courses. 


H 
2.24 CHEATING 
Cheating on assignments or examinations is a seri- 
ous offence and may lead to disciplinary action, 

' including expulsion. 3.2 DIPLOMA PROGRAM 

; Prerequisite: 
2.25 PLAGIARISM Survey of Basic Mathematics (non-credit) 
Many members of the teaching staff encourage joint Basic Management Statistics (half course) 
work in small student groups. Generally, mutual B eanoan (half course) 


Economic Analysis of Business _ (half course) 


ting work in their courses, students should remem- «The Economic Environmental 


1 
effort is considered pedagogically sound. In submit- : 
: 4 

ber that plagiarism is considered to be an extremely 


: the Firm (half course) 
serious offence. If a student has any doubt as to 5. Behavioural Science (half course) 
what might be considered “‘plagiarism”’ in preparing 6. Data Processing and Computers (half course) 
an essay or term paper, he or she should consult 7. Marketing Management (half course) 
the instructor of the course to obtain appropriate 8. Accounting - A Management 
guidelines Approach (half course) 

9. Introduction to Modelling 
Methods in Management (half course) 
10. Industrial Relations (half course) 


3 CURRICULA AND OF 


Introduction to International 


PROGRAMS Business (half course) 


OR 
Organizational Theory and 

3.1 ENTRY TO SECOND YEAR are : ‘ctu 
OF PROGRAM The above ten (10) half-courses, offered by the Cen- 
Students may qualify for entry into either full-time or tre for Continuing Education in the evening, are 
part-time M.B.A. Il as follows equivalent to those offered in the first year of the full- 
1) Successful completion of the first year. time program. Upon successful completion of these 
2) Successful completion of the McGill Diploma in courses, a student may apply for entry into the sec- 
Management program. (For further details see ond year of the program on either a full-time or a 
Section 3.3). part-time (evening) basis. Applicants must obtain an 
3) Transfer after completion of M.B.A. | at another average of at least 70% on the above courses and 
university. In this case applicants should state must arrange to have two Official transcripts of the 
the reasons for the transfer and forward Diploma marks forwarded to the Admissions Officer 
detailed course descriptions, texts used, a by the Centre for Continuing Education. A student 
copy of their Graduate Management Admission with more than two failures in the Diploma program 

Test score, and arrange to have their university will not be admitted to the M.B.A. program. 
send two Official transcripts of their undergrad- All students intending to register for the Diploma 
uate and graduate marks to date before a deci- in Management program are required to take the 
sion can be made as to their acceptability. Test for College Entrance Mathematics through the 


Centre. 

An announcement containing more information 
about the courses in the above program may be 
obtained from: 


Those interested in applying for entry into the sec- 
ond year of the full-time program should apply to: 


Mrs. Sandra Guadagnino 


Admissions Officer, M.B.A. Program, Centre for Continuing Education, 
Faculty of Management, McGill University, 

McGill University, Strathcona Hall, 

1001 Sherbrooke St. West, 772 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, PQ, H3A 1G5 Montreal, PQ, H3A 1G5 
(514)392-4336 Telephone: (514)392-5244 
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3.3 MASTER OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAM FOR PART-TIME 
STUDENTS 


The Faculty of Management, in cooperation with the 
McGill Centre for Continuing Education, offers an 
M.B.A. Program for part-time students. The courses 
are all given in the evening; they are of the same 
standard as, and similar to, the full-time courses. 


Requirements For Admission To 
The Part-Time Program 


a) In general, the same admission standards 
apply as for the full-time program but in some 
cases candidates who have a_ university 
degree, but who are not accepted for direct 
admission into the M.B.A. program, may reg- 
ister in the Diploma in Management through 
the Centre for Continuing Education. After 
they have completed four specified M.B.A. | 
courses, with an average of 70% or better, 
they may apply for reclassification as M.B.A. 
candidates, 

b) The Graduate Management Admission Test 
and the Test of English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage; the latter is required of non-Canadian 
students whose mother tongue is not Eng- 
lish, 

Admission to the part-time program may be made 
three times a year. Completed application forms 
and all supporting documents must be received by 
the following dates: 


June 30th for admission in September; 
November 15th for admission in January; 
March 15th foradmission in summer courses. 


Application procedures are similar to the full-time 
program but should be made to: 


Miss Brenda E. Martin, 
Supervisor, Part-time Programs, 
Faculty of Management, 

McGill University, 

1001 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, PQ, H3A 1G5 
Telephone: 514-392-5938 


All M.B.A. | courses in the part-time program are 
given through the Centre for Continuing Education. 

_ For course descriptions, timetables and registration 
particulars, students must obtain the calendar from: 


_ Centre for Continuing Education, 
McGill University, 
772 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, PQ, H3A 1G1 
Telephone: 514-392-5244 


Part-time students are not permitted to register for 
more than two subjects in each term. The part-time 
program may be completed in four years and stu- 
dents are advised to complete it within a six-year 
period. 
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Foreign Students 


Pie 
There is no financial aid for students registere 
the part-time program. Foreign students who pla 
seek employment in order to finance their si : 
must obtain landed immigrant visas. The Faculty 
cannot undertake to find employment for them. For- 
eign students with a student.visa are not permitted 
to take employment in Canada. 


3.4 M.B.A. PROGRAM: 
GENERAL OUTLINE 


McGill’s Management Program, covering two aca- 
demic years, leads to the degree of Master of Busi- 
ness Administration. The course list below provides 
an outline of the program, and brief descriptions of 
the various stages follow: 


First Year 


Prerequisite: 


Survey of Basic Mathematics (non-credit) 


1. Basic Management Statistics (half course) 
2. Finance | (half course) 
3. Economic Analysis of Business _ (half course) 
4 


. The Economic Environment 


of the Firm (half course) 
5. Behavioural Science (half course) 
6. Data Processing and Computers (half course) 
7. Marketing Management (half course) 
8. Accounting —- A Management 


Approach (half course) 
9. Introduction to Modelling Methods 
in Management 
10. Introduction to International 
Business 


(half course) 
(half course) 


OR 


Industrial Relations (half course) 


Second Year 

Required Course 

Policy and Organizational Theory (full course) 
Electives 


A student may choose either (a) six electives and a 
Research Paper or (b) eight electives. All electives 
in the MBA program are half courses. 


General Management Stream 


This stream is available to students who wish to 
cover a broad range in the second year of their pro- 
gram. They may choose their eight electives (six if 
they do a Research Paper) without following a spec- 
ified sequence although they must ensure that they 
have the necessary prerequisite course(s) where 
these apply. 


Concentrations 


The electives open to a student will depend on his or 
her area of concentration. The concentrations avail- 
able are: 


Accounting & Finance, Behavioural Science and 
Personnel, Finance, Industrial Relations, Interna- 
tional Business, Management Information Systems, 
Management Science, Marketing, and Policy. 


Notes: 

1. Details of the sequence of courses required in 
each concentration are shown on pages 12-14 

2. Course descriptions for electives are shown on 
pages 11 & 12. 


4 COURSES OF 
INSTRUCTION 


4.1 M.B.A.| PROGRAM 


First year students are required to take the following 
courses: 


277-613 BASIC MANAGEMENT STATISTICS. 
(Prerequisite: College entrance mathematics). 
Topics covered include: descriptive _ statistical 
analysis, common probability distributions (bino- 
mial, Poisson, normal), sampling procedures, 
sampling distributions, estimation, hypothesis 
testing, distribution-free procedures (tests of 
goodness of fit and independence), simple and 
multiple regression, correlation, one-way analysis 
of variance, classical time series analysis, 
Bayesian probability analysis. The course stresses 
the use of computer programs as an aid in 
statistical analysis. 


271-611 ACCOUNTING: A MANAGEMENT 
APPROACH. This course examines the role of 
accounting both as an external and an internal 
information system. However, the stress is primarily 
on the internal use of accounting data by manage- 
ment for planning and control purposes. The basic 
concepts of financial accounting are examined and 
topics covered include the measurement of income, 
statement analysis, price level changes and aspects 
of business combinations. In the planning and con- 
trol area, topics covered include cost and control 
concepts, costing systems, budgeting, differential 
cost analysis and the measurement of performance. 


279-692 ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF BUSINESS. 
This course is primarily devoted to demonstrating 
the applications of economic theory and methodol- 
ogy in solving business problems. The following 
topics are discussed in some detail: demand, prod- 
uction, cost analysis, pricing, growth, concentration, 
profitability, and resource allocation of the firm. Mar- 
keting and sales forecasting techniques are also 
introduced briefly, and attention is given to opportu- 
nities for the application of incremental analysis. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


273-631 DATA PROCESSING AND COMPUT- 
ERS. This course is an introduction to the applica- 
tions of electronic computers in business and in 
industry. It covers the following topics: concepts of 
the logical organization of computers; characteris- 
tics of procedure-oriented languages and of execu- 
tive systems; current trends in computer systems 
(time-sharing and multiprogramming); and current 
computer applications and future potentialities, with 
emphasis on business data processing. The com- 
puter course is designed as a service course to the 
core units. Students will be assigned projects by 
instructors of core units which will require the use of 
computers. In the time the students allot to comput- 
ers they will receive instruction and engage in com- 
puter skill development exercises as well as receive 
guidance by a computer expert on their core unit 
projects. The design of this course encourages the 
student to use the computer in the solution of man- 
agement problems rather than to view computer 
programming as one more subject to master on the 
way to obtaining a degree. 

There are two sections of this course. The first 
section is for students who have had previous expe- 
rience using computers (e.g. some programming); 
the second section is for students with no previous 
experience. using computers. A test to determine 
sections will be given immediately after the Test for 
College Entrance Mathematics. 


272-621 BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCE. The course is 
designed to develop an understanding of the proc- 
esses that underlie various behavioural phenom- 
ena. It is believed that many managerial decisions 
depend upon a sound knowledge of the dynamics 
of human behaviour. The course analyzes some of 
the basic concepts in the area of social psychology 
and discusses the implication of these concepts for 
the management stressing the development of an 
awareness of the methodological problems in beha- 
vioural research, the course introduces the student 
to some of the cognitive and dynamic processes 
within the individual. The processes contribute to 
the individual’s interaction with other individuals 
within groups and organizations 


277-612 INTRODUCTION TO MODELLING 
METHODS IN MANAGEMENT. (Prerequisite: Col- 
lege entrance mathematics). Topics covered 
include: Introduction to Decision Analysis and Risk 
Attitudes, Linear Programming and Simulation. The 
course stresses the formulation of problems and 
their solution by standard methods or by computer 
packages. 


274-641 FINANCE I. (Prerequisite: Accounting - 
277-611 and Economic Analysis of Business — 279- 
692). An introduction to financial management and 
the role of finance, both within the firm and the econ- 
omy as a whole. The institutional framework of the 
firm is discussed, including legal forms, taxes, 
financing instruments and the capital markets. An 
introduction to the analytics of finance is presented 
including the pricing of financial instruments, simple 
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models of capital market equilibrium, the financial 
Structure of the firm, cost of capital, dividend policy, 
investment criteria for new capital spending propos- 
als, and working capital management. 


279-691 THE ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT OF 
THE FIRM. This course examines the main macroe- 
conomic mechanisms, i.e. income determination 
and the multiplier theory as well as fiscal policy; the 
level of investment, the demand for money and the 
rate of interest as well as the Canadian banking sys- 
tem and deposit creation; the general equilibrium of 
product and money markets, and monetary and fis- 
cal policies; the dynamics of investment, the 
employment sector, and the price level and inflation; 
the balance of payments and international trade as 
well as methods of dealing with balance-of-pay- 
ments disequilibria. 


275-651 MARKETING MANAGEMENT I. This 
course is designed to familiarize the student with 
the problems faced by the marketing executive 
and the role of marketing in the corporation and in 
society. It is increasingly evident that the needs 
and desires of the customer are of critical 
importance to the success of profit and non-profit 
organizations. Students learn to analyze buyer 
decision processes, as well as the surrounding 
economic, social, political technological and 
competitive environment and to convert this 
analysis into a reasonable marketing strategy. The 
first part of the course is devoted to measuring 
marketing opportunities and customer desires. 
The course then covers the topics of product 
policy, pricing decisions, distribution, advertising 
and sales force management. Through lectures, 
discussions of readings and cases, the student 
acquires the tools and methods of marketing 
management, and learns to apply these in the 
solution of marketing problems. 


278-686 INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS An introduction to cultural, economic 
and political aspects of domestic, international and 
foreign environments and their effects on the inter- 
national operations of business firms. The course 
seeks to familiarize the management student with 
the expanded world of the international business- 


national economic theory; developing a framework 
for examining country environmental constraints 
_ (educational, sociological, economic, political-legal) 
and relating them to the operations of multinational 
nterprise; studying the relationship between the 
nternational firm and the nation state, with particular 
erence to Canadian foreign ownership policies; 
oy examining the international payments system and 
balance of payments concepts; and discussing 
selected topics such as the role of multinational 
enterprise in economic development and planned 
economies. 


278-687 INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS Unions, man- 
agement and the public interest; a course designed 
to acquaint the student with the problems of indus- 
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man by examining the underlying concepts of inter- . 


impact of unions on employees and ge anage- 


ment; managerial attitudes toward unions and cc 
lective bargaining in a mixed enterprise society; an 
evolving public policy with regard to labour relations — 
in both the public and private sectors. A few lec- 
tures, group projects and seminar papers are used. 


4.2 M.B.A. 11 PROGRAM 


Required Course. All second year students are 
required to take the following course: 


272-630 POLICY, ORGANIZATIONAL THEORY, 
SKILL DEVELOPMENT. This course consists of 
three parts that run concurrently. In the first part, the 
entire class meets to discuss the theoretical content | 
of the course, defined in terms of a set of readings. 
Among the topics covered are organizational strue- 
ture, organizational power, managerial work, strate- 
gic decision making, and strategy formation. In 
addition, certain classes are kept free to discuss 
various topics in the fields of Management Policy 
and Organizational Theory, including, for example, 
industrial democracy, foreign ownership in Canada, 
the role of intuition in policymaking, and so on. In the 
second part, the class breaks into small teams of 
five or six persons, which select an organization 
and then study it from a policy and organizational 
theory point of view. Two reports are written, one 
descriptive and one normative, and these are dis- 
cussed in small seminars comprising about six 
groups. In the third part, the students focus on ‘skill 
development", engaging in experiential learning to 
develop their own skills as managers-to-be. The 
experiences of the teams (forming, developing, 
working with an outside organization, etc.) and in- 
class simulations are used as vehicles for exploring 
such management skill areas as consulting, prob- 
lem solving, working in groups, interviewing, leader- 
ship, and the like, and making connections between 
theory and practice. 


Concentrations 
ACCOUNTING & FINANCE 


Three electives from each area, as follows: 


Accounting 


Any three from: 


271-616A Accounting for Decision 
271-617B Accounting for Control 
271-618A Topics in Financial Reporting | 
271-619B Topics in Financial Reporting I! 
271-614B TaxationSeminar ° 


Finance 


Required: 
274-650 Finance |I 


Two of the following: 


274-645 Financial Intermediation: Theory and 
Analysis 

274-648 Applied Corporate Finance 

274-647 Advanced Seminar in Finance 

274-649 International Financial Management 

274-646 Investments and Portfolio Management 

274-644 Canadian Financial Institutions 


BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCE AND PERSONNEL 


Option 1. Organizational Behaviour 
Required: 


°272-521 Leadership Style and Organizational 


Stress 
272-625 Strategies of Organizational Develop 
ment 
272-627 Salary Administration 
272-628 Creativity and Adaptive Organizations 
276-668 | Consulting Seminar 


Other Electives to be approved by area coordina- 
for. 


Option |: Organizational Behaviour and Policy 
Concentration 


Required: 

272-521 Leadership Style and Organizational 
Stress 

272-628 Creativity and Adaptive Organization 

276-668 Consulting Seminar 


Optional: 

272-625 Strategies of Organizational Develop- 
ment 

272-627 Salary administration 

276-565 Business in Society | 

276-567 Business in Society Il 


Other electives to be approved by area coordina- 
tor. 


FINANCE 


Required: 

274-641 Finance | (taken during the first year of 
the M.B.A. program) 

274-650 ‘Finance Il 


Category A: 

274-645 Financial Intermediation: Theory and 
Analysis 

274-648 Applied Corporate Finance 

274-647 Advanced Seminar in Finance 

274-649 _ International Financial Management 

274-646 Investments and Portfolio Management 

274-644 Canadian Financial Institutions 


Category B: 

271-616 Accounting for Decision 

271-617. Accounting for Control 

277-679 — Applied Deterministic Optimization 
277-680 Applied Sequential Optimization 
277-678 Simulation of Management Systems 
271-618 Topics in Financial Reporting | 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


278-686 Introduction to International Business 
277-634 Regression Models in Management 
273-636 | Management Information Systems 
279-697 Topics in Managerial Economics 
278-691 Business Law|! 


Courses in Category A not selected under that 
requirement. 
Others (with approval of area coordinator) 


For the M.B.A. concentration in Finance, the stu- 
dent must take both required courses. Finance | and 
Finance II, three courses in Category A and one 
course in Category B for a total of six courses. The 
student is cautioned to observe prerequisite require- 
ments for the courses he/she selects. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Required: 

278-687 Industrial Relations 

278-688 Labour Relations in the Public Sector 
279-500 Labour and Industrial Relations Theory 
279-501 Human Resources in Industrial Society 


Optional: 

272-625 Strategies of Organizational Develop- 
ment 

272-628 Creativity and Adaptive Organizations 


Other electives to be approved by area coordina- 
tor 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


Required: 
Any four of the following: 


278-686 Introduction to International Business 

278-683 _ International Business Policy 

274-649 International Financial Management 

275-660 International Marketing Management 

492-437 Comparative Company Law and the 
Multinational Company (given by the 
Law Faculty) 


Others (to be approved by area coordinator) 


Students concentrating in International Business 
are strongly urged to also do in-depth work in 
another functional field (e.g. Marketing, Finance, 
etc.). 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Required: 

273-637 — Information Systems Design 

273-636 Information Systems Administration 

271-616 — Accounting for Decision 

273-635 Advanced Topics in Systems. Technol- 
ogy* 

273-638 | Advanced Topics in Systems Applica- 
tions” 

Any two of the following: 


271-617 — Accounting for Control 
277-679 — Applied Deterministic Optimization 
277-680 Applied Sequential Optimization 
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40£633 Information Retrieval (given by the 
Graduate School of Library Science) 

30&614 Systems Analysis | (given by the School 
of Computer Science) 

30&615 Systems Analysis Il (given by the 


School of Computer Science) 
Cthers (to be approved by area coordinator) 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


Rewired: 

At ltast four of the following; 

277675 Applied Time Series Analysis for Mana- 
gerial Forecasting 

277676 Applied Multivariate Data Analysis 

277-678 Simulation of Management Systems 

277679 Applied Deterministic Opitimization 

277680 Applied Sequential Optimization 

277632 Sample Survey Methods and Analysis 

277633 Applied Decision Analysis 

277634 Regression Models in Management 

MA?KETING 


Maketing Management 1275-651 or equivalent 
(witi permission) is a prerequisite to all the Market- 
ing sourses listed below. 


Reaiired: 

A mnimum of any two courses from the following: 
Catigory A: 

275658 Marketing Research 

275656 Management Science in Marketing 
275655 = Marketing Planning 

275657 Consumer Behaviour 


Tie student must select two additional Marketing 
couses from the list above and/or the following list: 


Catgory B: 

275659 _—_ Industrial Marketing 

275660 International Marketing Management 
275654 Marketing Communications 

POLICY 

Opton |. Management Policy 

Required: 

276666 Cybernetics in Management 

276668 Consulting Seminar 

272628 Creativity and Adaptive Organizations 
276665 _— Business in Society | 

272521 Leadership Style and Organizational 


Stress 
Oher electives to be approved by area coordina- 
tor. 


-Opton ||. Small Business Concentration 


Required: 

276664 Managing the Small Business 
278691 Business Law| 

275655 Marketing Planning 
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272-628 
276-668 


272-521 


“ih 
Creativity and Adaptive Organi: 
Consulting Seminar 


Leadership style and organizatior 
stress t 


Course descriptions for second year electives are 
given below and where there is a prerequisite, this 
is indicated. 


N.B. Some elective courses may be cancelled due 
to insufficient enrolment. 
"Introduction of course subject to approval from the Faculty of Gradu- 


ate Studies and Research. Course descriptions not available at this 
time 


4.3 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


271-614 TAXATION SEMINAR (Prerequisites: 
Finance 274-641, Accounting 271-611, Economic 
Environment of the Firm 279-691, Economic Analy- 
sis of Business 279-692). The object of this course 
is not to produce ‘‘tax specialists’, but rather to pro- 
vide students with an understanding of tax factors in 
business decisions. The content of the course will 
cover a wide range of topics including business val- 
uations, financing decisions, international aspects, 
investment decisions — all from a tax point of view. 

Students who take the course will be required to 
complete several cases, many of which are based 
upon actual situations which have occurred since 
the introduction of the new Act. There will be guest 
speakers invited from time to time. 


271-616 ACCOUNTING FOR DECISION. Con- 
cerned with the provision of data/information to 
management for planning and decision purposes. 
The emphasis is on correctly specifying this data/in- 
formation, and as a result the course is at a fairly 
conceptual level. A range of production and invest- 
ment decisions will be examined, and familiarity 
with calculus and linear programming will be 
assumed. It is desirable, but not essential, that the 
student should already have taken introduction to 
Modelling Methods in Management. In terms of sub- 
ject categories, the course is a blend of economics, 
accounting, finance and quantitative methods. (It is 
really the first half of a full course on Analysis for 
Decision and Control, the second half or which is 
offered in the second semester. Either course may 
be taken on its own, however.) 


271-617 ACCOUNTING FOR CONTROL. Con- 
cerned with problems of control in large business 
organizations, approached at a fairly conceptual 
level. ‘‘Control” is interpreted broadly, to encom- 
pass external and internal control, and within the lat- 
ter financial control, control of time-cost-resources, 
control of data/information flows. Other topics cov- 
ered include problems of centralization vs. decen- 
tralization (including the transfer price problem), the 


- measurement of performance, and a thorough cri- 


tique of accounting controls such as budgetary con- 
trol and standard costing. The course includes 
inputs from accounting, economics, organization 
theory and general control theory. 
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271-618 TOPICS IN FINANCIAL REPORTING I. 
This course will be an in-depth analysis of corporate 
financial reporting principles and practices, with an 
emphasis on developing the abilities of the student 
to discriminate between the form and substance of 
corporate financial reports. Particular attention will 
be paid to those areas which have caused concern 
in professional accounting and financial analysts 
circles. Topics covered will include: theoretically 
optimal properties of financial reports; conventional 
financial statement preparation; problems of income 
recognition; extraordinary events; earnings per 
share analysis; tax liability analysis; asset valuation 
and depreciation analysis; intangible assets, inven- 
tories, mergers and acquisition analysis, lease 
accounting; pensions and long-term liabilities and 
foreign exchange transactions. Course materials 
will include material from accounting principles, 
hypothetical case analysis, and the analysis of 
actual financial reports of Canadian and American 
corporations. 


271-619 TOPICS IN FINANCIAL REPORTING Il. 
(Prerequisite: Topics in Financial Reporting | 271- 
618 or equivalent). This course considers the finan- 
cial reporting aspects of accounting in an analytical 
context. Both general and specific problems of 
financial reporting are considered from the points of 
view of management, stockholders, the securities 
markets, governments, and other interested bodies. 
It will emphasize those theories concerning the 
nature and importance of financial reporting which 
have, to some extent, been empirically verified, 
such as the evidence on the relationship between 
accounting reports and stock market prices, for 
example. 


272-521 LEADERSHIP STYLE AND ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL STRESS. In this course the influence of 
personality, situational and cultural factors on strate- 
gic decision making will be examined. The role of 
power and political behaviour in organizational life 
will be reviewed. To analyze these complex interre- 
lationships a psychodynamic model of organiza- 
tional behaviour will be emphasized. 

Selected topics of analysis will be managerial 
style; superior-subordinate relationships; organiza- 
tional climate and stress; entrepreneurial behaviour 
patterns; power and politics in strategic decision 
making. 

Materials will mainly consist of cases and 
selected readings about leaders of private and pub- 
lic enterprises. 


272-624 PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. This 
course will attempt to acquaint students with the 
functions of a personnel department. The particular 
topics chosen for discussion represent a broad 
range of the most current functions that these 
offices perform. A few of the topics selected are per- 
formed by relatively few departments presently (e.g. 
manpower planning), but because of their increas- 
ing popularity are included in this course so that you 
will be aware of future trends. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTON 


272-625 STRATEGIES OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT. Organizational Developmentis a 
process of planned change in an organization’ scul- 
ture (i.e. the learned and shared assumptions about 
the norms that regulate member behaviour); a ling- 
range effort to improve the organization’s prodem 
solving and renewal processes, utilizing the aprlied 
behavioural sciences and experience based learn- 
ing, Students will examine theory, strategies, and 
techniques of organizational diagnosis and itter- 
vention—and will interact with consultants from ‘ari- 
ous Montreal and Canadian organizations as hey 
present case-studies of their on-going orgariza- 
tional development projects. 


272-627 SALARY ADMINISTRATION. This coirse 
is designed to expose the students to total compen- 
sation systems in business and service orgariza- 
tions. The emphasis is on understanding the varous 
compensation theories and their relation to comen- 
sation policies within organizations. Behaviaral 
effects of different types of compensation plansand 
how to make compensation plans more effettive 
with the use of behavioural science knowledge will 
be discussed. Some of the topics that are covired 
in the course are: nature of financial motiveion 
compensation theories, job design and job anal'sis, 
compensation practices, designing a compensition 
package, pay and organizational effectiveness. 


272-628 CREATIVITY AND ADAPTIVE ORGiNI- 
ZATIONS. The course will deal with what we how 
about creativity, the process of innovation, the nan- 
agement of creativity, and the implications of iino- 
vation for modern management. The accent wil be 
on studies of actual innovations, of creative indivdu- 
als and organizations, interviews with creative nan- 
agers, case studies and field studies. 


273-636 INFORMATION SYSTEMS ADMIWIS- - 
TRATION. This course is concerned with the j.stifi- 
cation, selection, design and implementatioi of 
computer-based business information systms. 
Systems to service functional requirements o' the 
organization, concepts of total information sysems 
will be considered. The case study method wil be 
used. 


273-637 INFORMATION SYSTEMS DESIGN. The 
objective of the course is to introduce basic Jata 
and information concepts and their practical apli- 
cation in the development of information systens in 
the organization. Supplementary readings evauate 
the evolution of structural systems analysis ®ch- 
niques. Specific topics include: the sysems 
approach and systems analysis; information rom 
data, economics of information, and methos of 
information systems development; data base, data 
structure, association and manipulation of data;sys- 
tems development methodology (evaluation, jistifi- 
cation design and implementation). 
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273-638 ADVANCED TOPICS IN SPECIALIZED 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS. (Prerequisite: Data 
Processing and computers — 273-631). This course 
will be conducted in seminar/workshop style. The 
actual material covered varies from year to year 
depending on the interests of the instructor and stu- 
dents. The course is expected to focus on the appli- 
cation of Data Base and Management Systems. 


274-644 CANADIAN FINANCIAL _ INSTITU- 
TIONS. (Prerequisite: Finance Il — 274-650). Two 
interrelated subject areas are explored in this 
course. First, the micromanagement of the 
financial institution is explored using the tools of 
portfolio and financial intermediation theory. 
Second, the macro, public policy implications of 
the institution, their form, and legal framework are 
investigated. 


274-645 FINANCIAL INTERMEDIATION: THE- 
ORY AND ANALYSIS. (Prerequisite: Finance | - 
274-641). This course examines the demand for 
and supply of funds for the financial intermediaries, 
mainly banks and near banks. To this end, simple 
econometric formulations and models are reviewed 
and students are familiarized with the institutional 
aspects of ‘Canadiana’. The role of banking sector 
in the money creation process is stressed as well as 
international aspects of montetary policy. 


274-646 INVESTMENTS AND PORTFOLIO MAN- 
AGEMENT. (Prerequisite: Finance Il — 274-650). 
The prime objective of the course will be to provide 
the student with a rational framework for investment, 
be it personal or professional. To this end the portfo- 
lio and capital market theory of Finance Il is 
extended and the empirical evidence supporting 
these and competing hypotheses is investigated for 
both individual securities and portfolios. 


274-647 ADVANCED FINANCE SEMINAR. (Prer- 
equiste: Finance || — 274-650). Selected topics will 

. be discussed by Faculty members, invited guest 
speakers, and the students enrolled in the course. 
Each student is required to select a topic for study 
and prepare a written report for presentation. 


274-648 APPLIED CORPORATE FINANCE. (Pre- 
requisite: Finance ll - 274-650). Conceptual models 
and techniques studied in earlier courses are 
extended and/or applied to decision problems 
faced by managers in the Corporate Finance area. 
Such problems include the management of working 
Capital, capital budgeting, capital rationing, capital 
structure, dividend policy, the cost of capital, merg- 
ers and acquisitions, leasing, option valuation, and 
insurance. The course is intended to enhance the 
ability of students to consider Corporate Finance 
problems in terms of applicable theory and tech- 
niques. 


274-649 INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT. (Prerequisite: Finance | — 274-641 or 
permission of instructor). This course examines 
operational problems of financial management in 
the multinational enterprise: forecasting adversities 
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ing the firm's exposure to foreign exchi 
changes; protecting against exchange losse 
transfer pricing and profit remittance policies; multi- _ 
national capital budgeting; use of Eurodollar and 
overseas sources of capital; consolidation of finan- 
cial statements; etc. 


274-650 FINANCE Il. (Prerequisite: Finance | - 
274-641). A presentation of the modern theory of 
finance. A foundation is established here from which 
students may pursue further specialization or from 
which specialists in other areas may appreciate 
their interaction with the Finance function. The the- 
ory covers three interrelated finance functions; capi- 
tal budgeting, corporate finance (including cost of 
capital, capital structure, and dividend policy), and 
portfolio theory. An analytic approach is taken 
where objectives are specified, constraints recog- 
nised and the resource allocation of capital’on both 
personal and corporate levels investigated. The 
course is a prerequisite for Applied Corporate 
Finance, Investments and Portfolio Management, 
and Management of Financial Institutions. 


272-652 MARKETING MANAGEMENT Iii. 
*(Prerequisite: Marketing Management | - 275- 
651). Marketing Management II is a managerially- 
oriented follow-up course to the MBA. | 
Marketing Management course. Upon completion 
of the M.B.A. | course the student has gained an 
insight into the role of marketing, the problems 
faced by the marketing executive, and the tools, 
concepts and theory the marketer has available. 
But the student has acquired relatively little 
experience in actually using these tools and 
concepts. Marketing Management II is designed to 
fill this void. Its orientation is one of decision- 
making and problem solving. Its focus is 
specifically on the decision areas of marketing 
management: product and pricing decisions; 
communications decisions; and channel and 
distribution decisions. The course will emphasize 
the application of marketing theory, concepts and 
methods to the solution of ‘‘real life’’ marketing 
problems. At the same time, the methods and 
tools of marketing will be covered in greater depth 
than in the first year course. The course will be 
based on cases and readings. Marketing 
Management || is a required course for those 
concentrating in Marketing, and a recommended 
second course in Marketing for others. 


275-654 MARKETING COMMUNICATIONS (Pre- 
requisite: Marketing Management — 275-651). This 
course involves the study of all transactions 
between buyers and sellers known as marketing 
communications. Naturally, advertising will be a 
central concern in this course as it is widely visible 
in our culture and of central importance to the mar- 
keting mix of consumer goods. Further emphasis 
will be on the connection between market research, 
product and mass communication techniques of 
product positioning. 


This will be extended to total communication 
strategies involving personal selling strategies, 
“specialty"’ advertising and source communication 
tactics in pricing and packaging in the consumer 
goods context. Also, the techniques of carryover 
effects of consumer oriented advertising in the 
industrial/institutional; goods context will be 
explored. 


275-655 MARKETING PLANNING. (Prerequisite: 
Marketing Management - 275-651). Marketing 
Planning focusses on the design and implementa- 
tion of marketing plans. The emphasis is on man- 
agement decision-making; the student will learn 
approaches and techniques for formulating market- 
ing objectives, identifying alternate strategies, pre- 
paring the marketing plan, and implementing and 
controlling the plan. These techniques and 
approaches will be applied in the solution of market- 
ing management cases throughout the course. A 
field project, involving the formulation of a marketing 
plan, provides a student with first-hand experience 
in the planning process 


275-656 MANAGEMENT SCIENCE IN MARKET- 
ING. (Prerequisite: Marketing Management - 275- 
651). This course is an intensive investigation of 
actual and potential management science applica- 
tions to marketing problems. It explores the particu- 
lar marketing problem areas of advertising, pricing, 
personal selling and product planning. Relevant 
problems will be structured, analyzed and studied 
from a management science point of view. The 
interaction among marketing variables will be con- 
sidered. The problems of implementation of the 
management science approach in the real world of 
marketing organizations will be discussed. 


275-657 CONSUMER BEHAVIOUR. This course is 
intended to acquaint students with a variety of 
research approaches focusing upon the behaviour 
of the consumer in the market place. It is intended to 
sensitize the student to human behaviour in general 
so that he/she may carry this understanding of 
basic processes over to the more specific arena of 
the consumer. 


275-658 MARKETING RESEARCH. (Prerequisite: 
Marketing Management — 275-651 or permission of 
instructor). Training in the design, execution and 
interpretation of survey, experimental and other 
methods in marketing. Emphasis is placed upon 
sample design, data collection and data processing; 
evaluation of alternative designs, execution of prob- 
lems and interpretation of data. A review of illustra- 
tive research studies is made; an actual study is 
designed and data are collected and interpreted. 


275-659 INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. The course 
focuses on formulating policy and implementing 
decisions for marketing to organizations. The con- 
cepts of market selection and product planning, 
pricing, distribution, buyer-seller relations and 
industrial buyer behaviour will be studied through 
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the use of cases and assigned readings. The course 
is essentially practice and problem oriented. 


275-660 INTERNATIONAL MARKETING MAN- 
AGEMENT. (Prerequisite: Marketing Management | 
275-651 or permission of instructor). This course 
examines the opportunities and problems that con- 
front a firm that wishes to extend beyond the con- 
fines of its domestic environment and to penetrate 
foreign markets. Product, pricing, channel and com- 
munications policies are reviewed and modified to 
strike the appropriate balance between adapting 
completely to each foreign market, on the one hand, 
and profiting from an integrated approach on the 
other. The latter part of the course concentrates on 
international trade questions and the fundamentals 
of export marketing in the Canadian context. 


276-664 MANAGING THE SMALL BUSINESS. 
This course will focus on the strategies and operat- 
ing problems of small business enterprises. It is 
designed for individuals who are considering entre- 
preneurial careers in the environment of a smaller 
company. The characteristics and urgencies of 
problems that small companies are likely to encoun- 
ter at different stages in their evolving life-cycle will 
be explored. 


276-565 BUSINESS IN SOCIETY I. (Prerequisite: 
Economic. Analysis of Business 279-692 and 
Economic Environment of the Firm 279-691). An 
examination of the underlying ideals and beliefs of 
the traditional capitalist system; management 
styles and corporate policies and responsibilities 
that are compatible with the capitalist ideal; 
expressed criticisms and concerns about the 
existing system; traditional approaches, such as 
anti-trust laws, to making the system more 
effective. 


276-666 CYBERNETICS IN MANAGEMENT. 
Cybernetics takes the viewpoint that all systems are 
alike in certain fundamental characteristics. Each 
system involves variables, environment, purpose, 
control structures, energy, communication chan- 
nels, etc. In this course, these basic characteristics 
and their relevance to the management process will 
be structured. From the standpoint of management, 
cybernetics are defined as the science of steering a 
dynamic and complex organization towards a 
desired destiny. The course will focus on the engi- 
neering aspects and logistics of the management 
process. 

The application of cybernetics to corporate plan- 
ning will be dealt with. Planning is viewed as a con- 
tinuous managerial decision process. Emphasis will 
be placed on the process, and plan documents will 
be viewed as printouts of this process which tend to 
be outdated - by definition — at the point of issue. 
The students will be asked to prepare short 
research papers on the actual planning practices of 
selected organizations. The lectures and discus- 
sions will utilize many examples of actual practices 
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concerning the application of cybernetics in design- 
ing organizations and organizing corporate plan- 
ning processes. 


276-567 BUSINESS IN SOCIETY Il. (Prerequisite: 
Business in Society | — 276-567). An examination of 
the emerging capitalist ideology; management 
styles and corporate policies and responsibilities 
that may be encompassed within the general frame- 
work of business morality (perceived as behaviour 
extending beyond the law, reflecting a level of aspi- 
ration rather than a level of duty); new approaches 
to making business more ‘‘responsive’’ to the needs 
of society. 


276-668 CONSULTING SEMINAR. This seminar is 
open to those full-time MBA II students who have 
successfully completed the fall semester of the day- 
time Policy course (272-630). It is anticipated that a 
large corporation will offer a wide choice of consult- 
ing topics; and executives will work with students, 
simulating a consulting relationship. Problems will 
tend to be those with no ‘‘right answers” but with 
broad implications to the corporation. Students will 
be expected to spend three hours per week, mainly 
at company headquarters, with regular written and 
oral reports to professors and executives. Profes- 
- sionalism will be stressed as part of this effort 
toward student-executive-faculty cooperation. 


277-632 SAMPLE SURVEY METHODS AND 
ANALYSIS. (Prerequisite: Basic Management 
Statistics 277-613 or equivalent). This course 
deals with the design of surveys and the analysis 
of survey data with particular emphasis on 
applications in managemnet. Topics covered 
include: design of sample surveys, sampling 
procedures including simple random, stratified, 
systematic and unequal probability sampling; 
multistage and cluster sampling; judgment 
sampling; ratio and regression estimation; proce- 
dures for non-response and non-sampling errors; 
introduction to experimental methods and experi- 
mental design. 


277-633 APPLIED DECISION ANALYSIS. (Prere- 
quisite: Basic Management Statistics 277-613 and 
Instroduction to Modelling Methods in Manage- 
ment 277-612 or equivalent courses). The course 
covers the canonical decision model; utility theory 
and preference analysis including the expected 
utility axioms, multiattribute utility functions, 
dominance principles, and methods of preference 
assessment; role of information in decision 
making including classical and Bayesian decision 
analysis, valuation of information and methods of 
probability assessment; group decision making 
including group preference functions and topics 
from game theory; case applications of decision 
analysis to various areas of management. 


277-634 REGRESSION MODELS IN MANAGE- 
MENT. (Prerequisite: Basic Management Statistics 
277-613 or equivalent). This course deals with the 
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applications of major econometric metho } 
agement, with particular emphasis on finan 
accounting, marketing and managerial economics 


Each case or study is made up of theoretical — 
hypotheses about the relationship, its statistical 


measurement and a judgment on its reliability. Top- 
ics covered include: tools for measuring statistical 
relationships, analysis of demand and cost-output 
relationships, price and profit models as well as 
multi-equation models. The course stresses the use 
of computer programs as an aid in management 
metrics. 


277-671 STATISTICS FOR BUSINESS DECI- 
SIONS. (Prerequisite: Basic Management Statis- 
tics 280-613). Simple and multiple regression, 
polynomial regression, stepwise regression, best 
set of independent variables. Matrix approach to 
regression. Introduction to design of experiments. 
One way analysis of variance, two way analysis of 
variance with and without replication. Analysis of 
covariance. Multiple comparison procedures. Non- 
parametric statistical methods. One and multi- 
sample problems. Tests of randomness. As well 
as the usual homework exercises, additional 
problems using statistical computer programs 
available on the McGill system are assigned. 


277-675 APPLIED TIME SERIES ANALYSIS FOR 
MANAGERIAL FORECASTING. (Prerequisite: 
Basic Management Statistics - 277-613 or equiva- 
lent). This course is devoted to applications of time 
series analysis to business problems. Starting with 
the elementary ratio-to-moving average methods, 
the course deals successively with the Census 2 
method, with the methodology introduced recently 
by Box and Jenkins, with spectral analysis and with 
time-series regression techniques. Computational 
aspects and management applications of the meth- 
odology are emphasized. The students are 
expected to participate by preparing and presenting 
case studies. 


277-676 APPLIED MULTIVARIATE DATA ANAL- 
YSIS. (Prerequisite: Basic Management Statistics - 
277-613 or equivalent). This course is devoted to 
the application of multivariate analysis to problems 
in Behavioural Science, Marketing, Economics and 
Finance. Computational aspects of the methodology 
are emphasized and the students will be expected 
to prepare and present actual cases. The following 
topics will be discussed: multiple regression and 
analysis of variance, factor analysis, discriminant 
analysis, classification procedures, multidimen- 
sional scaling, cluster analysis. 


277-678 SIMULATION OF MANAGEMENT SYS- 
TEMS. (Prerequisites: Basic Management Statistics 
277-613 and Introduction to Modelling Methods in 
Management 277-612, or equivalent courses). This 


course is devoted to the methods and skills of build- . 


ing simulation models for Management Systems. It 
stresses the construction of useful models, the 
design of simulation experiments and the analysis of 


the results for making decisions. The students are 
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_ expected to design a complete simulation of a real 


problem using a standard simulation language. 


277-679 APPLIED DETERMINISTIC OPTIMIZA- 
TION. (Prerequisite: Introduction to Modelling 
Methods in Management 277-612, or equivalent). 
Topics include: Linear Programming and extensions 
to more general decision problems such as Quad- 
ratic and non-linear models, network analysis, and 
models of discrete decision making. The course 
stresses the solution of complex management prob- 
lems using efficient optimization tools of Operations 
Research. The students will work on real manage- 
ment projects to apply the techniques acquired. 


277-680 APPLIED SEQUENTIAL OPTIMIZA- 
TION. (Prerequisite: Applied Deterministic Optimi- 
zation 277-679 or equivalent). This course is 
devoted to the application of dynamic programming 
to a variety of decision-making contexts, both in det- 
erministic and probabilistic environments. Topics 
include dynamic inventory scheduling with uncer- 
tain demand, unbounded horizon problems, prob- 
lems in replacement and maintenance, etc. 


278-581 HEALTH CARE ORGANIZATION. Over- 
view and study of the present Canadian health care 
system: its components, organization, financing and 
management uncertainties. Interaction and interface 
between the health system and other social sys- 
tems: roles of various levels of government and of 
the private sector. Close to half the course focuses 
on the Québec health care system: its recent evolu- 
tion, present organization and foreseeable direc- 
tions. 


278-582 HOSPITAL ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT. The hospital in relation to the 
outside world: consumer categories of hospital 
services, relationships with other health organiza- 
tions, financing, legal framework and professional 
content. Organization of the hospital: immediate 
legal, structural and functional aspects. Organiza- 
tion and functioning of major hospital departments 
and performance evaluations. Management prob- 
lems and practices associated with bluecollar 
workers, medical and para-medical professionals. 


278-681 MANAGEMENT IN THE PUBLIC 
SECTOR |. Examination of leading issues in the 
management of governmental operations with 
some comparative analysis of other fields of 
administration. Specific emphasis will be placed 
on a comparative study of the meaning and 
measurement of efficiency and effectiveness in 
government and private enterprise. . 


278-682 MANAGEMENT IN THE PUBLIC SEC- 
TOR Il. This course will stress decision-making in 
the public sector. In particular, it will look at the 
structures of decision-making in the government at 
the cabinet, departmental and regulatory agency 
levels. Particular stress will be placed upon a simu- 
lation project based around a current problem. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


278-683 INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS POLICY. 
(Prerequisite: Introduction to International Business 
— 278-686 or permission of instructor). This 
course develops and = applies conceptual 
approaches to general management policy and 
strategy formulation in multinational enterprises. 
Attention is focussed first Gn the strategic planning 
process. The various aspects of management 
policy studied include marketing strategy, location 
strategy, technology transfer, labour policy, 
ownership strategy and planning for international 
divestement. Emphasis is placed also on 
developing the student's practical skill using case 
studies and negotiating international business 
arrangements. 


278-686 INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS. An introduction to cultural, economic 
and political aspects of domestic, international and 
foreign environments and their effects on the inter- 
national operations of business firms. The course 
seeks to familiarize the management student with 
the expanded world of the international business- 
man by examining the underlying concepts of inter- 
national economic theory; developing a framework 
for examining country environmental constraints 
(sociological, educational, economic, political-legal) 
and relating them to the operations of multinational 
enterprise; study the relationship between the inter- 
national firm and the nation state, with particular ref- 
erence to Canadian foreign ownership policies; and 
discussing selected topics such as the role of multi- 
national enterprise in economic development and 
planned economies. 


278-687 INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Unions, man- 
agement and the public interest; a course designed 
to acquaint the student with the problems of indus- 
trial relations in different employment situations; the 
impact of unions on employees and on manage- 
ment; managerial attitudes toward unions and col- 
lective bargaining in a mixed enterprise society; and 
evolving public policy with regard to labour relations 
in both the public and private sectors. A few lec- 
tures, group projects and seminar papers are used. 


278-688 LABOUR RELATIONS IN THE PUBLIC 
SECTOR. (Prerequisite: Industrial Relations — 278- 
687 or by permission of instructor). This course 
covers labour relations in federal, provincial and 
municipal, as well as in the quasi-public services 
such as hospitals, schools and government 
agencies and boards. Students will examine some 
of the more contentious current issues in public 
service labour relations and compare and analyse 
the alternative methods that have so far been 
evolved to deal with them. 


278-601 BUSINESS LAW I. This course concerns 
itself with an introduction to law with special empha- 
sis on how it affects the businessman. Some topics 
to be covered include the court systems and their 
organization; the practical aspects of procedural 
law; the general nature of contracts and delicts; _ 
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legal requisites for the validity of contracts; special 
contracts — sale; lease and hire; agency; bailment; 
loans; other special contracts. 


278-692 BUSINESS LAW Il. (Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness Law | — 278-691). This course concerns itself 
with the more specific legal aspects of law as they 
relate to the businessman. Some topics to be cov- 
ered include: the various labour laws and Work- 
men's Compensation; Government regulation of 
business, Anti-Combines, Consumers’ Protection 
Act, etc.; the various aspects of corporate financing 
business organizations including sole proprietor- 
ship, partnership and company law; insurance and 
bankruptcy; patents and trademarks; commercial 
Papers; tax laws such as sales and use taxes, 
excise taxes and some aspects of income tax. 


279-500 LABOUR AND INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS THEORY. The objective of this course is to 
provide students with background understanding of 
modern industrial relations systems and perspective 
with regard to the nature of the labour movement. 
The course will be concerned with the history of 
thought regarding the labour movement during the 
last two centuries. Changes in economic and social 
institutions will be examined as part of the evolving 
context within which the labour movement has 
developed. Central to the course will be the conflict- 
Vl ing theories which have emerged to explain the 
ie Mess development of labour’s economic and political 
Vee. institutions. 


279-501 HUMAN RESOURCES IN INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY. (Prerequisites: Principles of Economics 
or introductory course in another Behavioural or 
j Social Science. Introductory statistics helpful but not 
a mandatory.) Covers the funadmentals of ‘‘man- 
yet power”’ analysis and policymaking for the human 
resources of Canada and Québec. Introduces a fun- 
damental framework for manpower analysis and 
policy formations. Reviews occupational forecasting 
in “manpower” estimation; and, provides an intro- 
duction to further human resource analysis. 


279-591 FUTURE STUDIES: AN APPROACH TO 

LONG-TERM CORPORATE PLANNING. Topics 

and issues discussed will include but not necessar- 

ily be limited to: 

1. The need and prospects for future studies and 

__ long term planning in business. 

2. Techniques and approaches, including tech- 
nology forecasting, social forecasting, delphi 
techniques and scenario writing. 

3. The limits to growth controversy and the Con- 

~ server Society. ’ 

4. Energy and other resource depletion; pollution 
and post industrial and post consumer waste; 
and recycling industries. Some future problems 
and prospects in these areas. 

5. International implications of resource scarcity, 
and its impact on Canadian business. 


279-697 TOPICS IN 


ment of the Firm 279-691 and Economic Analysis 
of Business 279-692). The objectives of this — 
course are: (1) to examine and develop 
applications of managerial economics in- the 
analysis of business problems, and (2) to provide 
experience in evaluating business opportunities. 
Most class sessions will be seminars, in which 
participants will present a paper or report, and 
then lead group discussion on the chosen topic. 
In addition, there may be some lectures and 
sessions devoted to planning and conducting 
business studies, and to investigation and 
discussion with visitors from industry. Seminar 
topics may be selected from the following ist: 
Market and Sales Forecasting, Production Plan- 
ning and Scheduling, Business Planning, Control, 
New Project Evaluation, New Product Develop- ‘ 
ment and Appraisal, Price Discrimination, Plant |, 
Location, Regulation of Public Utilities, Industry 
Studies (selected by participants). 


280-610 INDEPENDENT RESEARCH PROJECT. 
This project is designed to familiarize students with 
the process and the problems of independent q 
research. The student is given considerable free- 
dom in choosing research topics. The study may be 
a normative one or a descriptive one. It may be 
based on primary data or on secondary data. In this 
project students get the opportunity to work on a 
one-to-one basis with a faculty member for the 
entire academic year. Members of the Montreal 
business community act as resource consultants 
when this appears desirable. 


334-540 AGRIMARKETING. This course will deal 
with agriculture and food marketing, management 
and policy. The course will include detailed study of 
marketing functions, commodity marketing, retail 
and food service marketing encompassing the total 
Canadian agriculture and food system from prod- 
ucer to consumer. 


334-550 AGRIBUSINESS MANAGEMENT. A 
course in management and agricultural business 
dealing with the agribusiness firm engaged in agri- 
cultural production and marketing and related farm 
supply business. The focus of the course is on agri- 
business organization, operation, financial manage- 
ment and agribusinesss policy in today's complex 
and changing international environment. 


5 FEES ANDEXPENSES |. 


5.1 * FEES 


The University reserves the right to make 
changes without notice in the published scale 
of fees. 


All students are required to pay at least half of the 
total sessional fee 10 days after they register. The 
second instalment is due on January 15. 


RESIDENCE Students entering residence are 
required to pay at least half of the residence fee 10 


' days after they register. 


LATE PAYMENT FEE. If payment is received 
after the time allowed, the following penalties will be 
assessed: $10 if payment is received within 30 days 
of the established due date, $25 if payment is 
received after 30 days of the established due date. 


The tuition fees for the first year of the program are 
$570 plus $99.50 for Student Services and Stu- 
dents’ Societies fees (this covers charges for the 
health service, athletic facilities and membership in 
the Postgraduate Students’ Society). The tuition 
fees for the second year are $285, plus $64.50 for 
Student Services and Students’ Societies fees. Tui- 
tion fees may be paid in two instalments. 

Please note that students having completed 
courses through the Centre for Continuing Educa- 
tion and who are registering directly into the second 
year must have paid the equivalent of the first year 
tuition to the Centre for Continuing Education, other- 
wise they will be required to pay $570 plus $99.50 
for Student Services and Students’ Societies fees. 

Students transfering from another university into 
the second year program at McGill inust also pay 
the first year tuition fees of $570 plus $99.50 for Stu- 
dent Services and Students’ Societies fees. 

Details of special fees including the graduation 
fee of $15.00 are given in the General Announce- 
ment which may be obtained from the Registrar's 
Office, F. Cyril James Building. 


5.2 STUDENT EXPENSES 


Single Student in University Residence Mini- 
mum Estimate for ist Year Students 


WOHIGN Sie. otriseaeniees < Ste cep . $ 570.00 
SIMIGEMPSETVICES <..2i.cs.-.-cns-decevtectre tease 70.00 
Students’ Societies .............0:00ee 29.50 
Housing and Food -— 9 months................. 1,708.00 

(weekday meals only) 
Books and Supplies..............:::ceeeee 320.00 
PIBGHI) IMSULANOG s20s2c..ccse.liseseescceaenepters> 85.00 

(foreign students only) 
Other Expenses (Average).............::.+ 700.00 
3,482.50 


Married Student with Spouse Working, No 
Children - Minimum Estimate for 1st Year Stu- 
dents 


POMDEN Se pe Soca reas eean taser? $ 570.00 

Student Services ........ : 70.00 

Students’ Societies 29.50 

Unfurnished McGill Apartment 

TYP NCASC coco c noe ees cstesessenseteneneengeons 2,220.00 

Food — 1 year............. 2,000.00 

Books and Supplies... 320.00 

Health Insurance..............:cc:cceseesereeenees 150.00 

(foreign students only) 

Other Expenses (Average).........--..:s0 850.00 

$6,209,50 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FINANCIAL AID 


Miscellaneous Expenses 


Personal expenses vary greatly with individual 
requirements, and clothing, laundry, transportation, 
entertainment and other expenses should be very 
carefully estimated. 


6 SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
FINANCIAL AID 


Most of the scholarships and fellowships available 
through the Faculty of Management are awarded 
automatically on the basis of academic excellence. 
However, financial aid forms are completed by all 
applicants after their acceptance into the program, 
regardless of whether the financial aid is to be 
awarded on a merit or a need basis. Please note 
that students must make separate applications for 
awards available through the other sources as 
indicated in the following descriptions. 

Qualified students with limited financial resources 
should not be deterred from applying for admittance 
to the M.B.A. program. Information on financial aid 
offered by sources outside the Faculty of Manage- 
ment is listed herein in the expectation that appli- 
cants will seek such aid in all cases for which they 
are eligible. 


Foreign Students 


The Faculty is normally unable to offer any financial 
assistance to foreign students. We regret, therefore, 
that we must have a written guarantee in the form of 
a bank letter that the student has the necessary 
funds to complete his studies. Scholarships or fel- 
lowships are occasionally awarded to foreign stu- 
dents with exceptional academic ability, but the 
amount of the financial aid does not cover all the 
expenses for two years of study. Funds are availa- 
ble, however, through the Canada Council and the 
Common wealth and Colombo Scholarship Plans as 
described under “International and Private Awards” 
herein, and should be applied for through your own 
government. 


Financial Assistance Obtained 
Through the Faculty of 
Management 


Applicants are considered automatically for the fol- 
lowing awards. Scholarship winners will be 
informed prior to registration. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA WM.B.A. 
SCHOLARSHIP. Two annual non-renewable 
awards of up to $2,500 to be made by the Faculty of 
Management Scholarships Committee to students 
enrolled in either the first or second year of the 
McGill M.B.A. program. In making this award, pref- 
erence is to be given to academically qualified 
women returning after full-time employement in 
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industry, government or non-profit organizations for 
graduate study in Business Administration. Should 
candidates of suitable academic performance and 
the desired employment experience not be availa- 
ble, the annual award of $2,500 will be divided, as 
needs and past academic performance jointly sug- 
gest, among other qualified students in the M.B.A. 
program. 


H.E. HERSCHORN GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP. 
Established in 1965, covering the amount of the cur- 
rent tuition fees and tenable by a student entering 
either the first or the second year of the M.B.A. pro- 
gram. 


McGILL ASSOCIATES GRADUATE FELLOW- 
SHIPS IN MANAGEMENT - These fellowships 
were established by the McGill Associates, a group 
of Montreal business and professional men inter- 
ested in the University, to ensure that the graduate 
program of the Faculty of Management continues to 
attract students of a high academic and profes- 
sional calibre. A number of fellowships are availa- 
ble, each with an annual value of up to $3,600 for 
students at the Master’s level. This amount may be 
increased in the case of students proceeding to a 
doctoral degree. 


McGILL DEVELOPMENT FELLOWSHIPS IN 
MANAGEMENT Through the generosity of donors 
to the McGill Development Program, the McGill Fac- 
ulty of Management is offering up to ten fellowships, 
with an annual value of $2,500 to students register- 
ing in the first year of the full-time M.B.A. program. 
Fellowships will be awarded to outstanding candi- 
dates on the basis of academic merit and demon- 
strated leadership ability. 


SEAGRAM BUSINESS FELLOWSHIPS OF THE 
SAMUEL BRONFMAN FOUNDATION. (Type B 
Awards) — Four type B fellowships of $1,600 are 
given annually by this foundation to students in their 
final year of a Master’s program or in any year of a 
Doctoral program. Eligibility is limited to Canadian 
citizens. Applications are submitted on behalf of 
candidates by the Dean of the Faculty of Manage- 
ment by April 12. 


THE CANADA TIRE CORPORATION LIMITED 
SCHOLARSHIP. An annual award of $1,000 made 
to a student entering the first year of the M.B.A. pro- 
gram. This award is renewable for a second year of 
study if the candidate remains in good academic 
standing. Recipients are to be selected by the Fac- 
ulty of Management Scholarships Committee. 


XEROX OF CANADA LIMITED FELLOWSHIP IN 
MANAGEMENT. Value $2,000, established as a 
centennial project by Xerox of Canada Limited to 
encourage management studies at the graduate 
level. Open to students in the M.B.A. Program and 
awarded by the Scholarships Committee of the Fac- 
ulty of Management. 
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Applications must be made as indicated 
following awards: ; 


FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT ASSISTANT- — 
SHIPS. - Assistantships up to a maximum of $600 
are ofered to a limited number of students. Student 
assisants are expected to carry out specific tasks 
during the year. (Most of these assistantships are 
awarjed to second year students.) 


FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT STUDENT LOAN 
FUND. — A student loan fund has been established 
and & administered by the Student Aid Office. For 
further information, apply to the Student Aid Office, 
McGill University, 3465 Peel Street, Montreal, Que- 
bec. 


RODGIE McLAGAN FELLOWSHIPS IN MAN- 
AGEMENT. - Two fellowships of $1,500 each have 
been established by Canada Steamship Lines for 
graduate study in management. Financial aid forms 
mustbe completed and returned to the Admissions 
Officer by July 1st. 


Felowships and Awards available 
from various sources 


a) The following is a list of awards available 
through McGill which have been awarded to 
Mangement students in the past. 


BRCNFMAN FELLOWSHIPS IN COMMERCE 
AND ECONOMICS. - The Faculty of Graduate 
Studes and Research offers two fellowships of $2,- 
000 zach plus tuition fees to men and women, pref- 
eraby with research experience, who are graduates 
in Commerce or Economics from accredited univer- 
sities. The holders are entitled to apply again in a 
subsequent year. They will be expected to be in res- 
idenze at McGill throughout the academic session 
ando be candidates for a higher degree at McGill. 
A litte teaching work may be required. Apply to the 
Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research, through the Department of Economics, 
before February 1. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPO- 
RATION GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS (CMHC). 
Fellewship stipends are $3,000 plus tuition fees for 
stud2nts proceeding to a master’s degrees and $4,- 
000 plus tuition fees for post-master's candidates 
proceeding to a doctoral degree. (Tenable in a 
broad range of fields involved in understanding and 
dealing with urban regional environment.) Candi- 
dates must be recommended by the University and 
mus be Canadian citizens or landed immigrants in 
Canida. Application forms and information are 
avaiable from: Administrator, Advisory Group, Cen- 
tral Vortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa, 
Onterio. Completed application forms must be 
receved by Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ratio no later than March 1. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. Competitions are open to Cina- 
dian citizens residing in Quebec for at least one ‘ear 
and to landed immigrants with 18 months’ esi- 
dence in Quebec at the time of their application br a 
grant. 


i) Type B1 — Graduate Scholarships. Valied 
up to $4,000 for married students and up to 
$3,000 for single students. Open to all fielc& of 
study but applicants must hold a Bachebr's 
degree or first university degree 


ii) Type A3 - M.B.A. Scholarships (Jeunes 
Administrateurs). — 75 scholarships availdle, 
valued at up to $6,000 for single students and 
up to $8,000 for married students, tenable br a 
period of 12 months. Applicants must hod a 
first university degree with two years of full-ime 
experience in Quebec in some execitive 
capacity in a small or medium-sized busine:s. 


N.B. Students must submit the completed appica- 
tion directly to the Quebec Government by Febriary 
28th at the very latest. 


FRIENDS OF McGILL FELLOWSHIP Vilue: 
$4,500 plus fees. Tenable for one year, renewable 
in competition with other applicants. Open to a gad- 
uate student in any discipline who is a citizen o the 
United States of America. The fellowship is nade 
available through the McGill Development program 
by the Friends of McGill, Inc., New York. Appica- 
tions: apply to the Fellowships office, Faculy of 
Graduate Studies and Research by February 1. 


McCONNELL MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS. Tiese 
fellowships were established by the J. W. 
McConnell Foundation to support postgradiate 
studies and research at McGill University, and so to 
strengthen, in quality and numbers, the acad:mic 
staffs of Canadian universities and schools. These 
fellowships may be held by students registerirg in 
any postgraduate research program at McGill but 
only those whose homes are in Canada, or who 
intend to make their homes in Canada, are eliible 
to apply. The fellowships are intended to cove full 
fees, living expenses, the cost of books and such 
travelling as a Fellow’s studies may require. The 
normal value of a first year award is $4,500 plus 
fees and further allowances are payable for 
dependents. The initial award is normally fr a 
period of two years, but the fellowships are interded 
to carry a student through to a doctoral degree and 
may be held for a total of five years. Fellows wil be 
expected to spend the full calendar year (with the 
exception of a month's summer holiday) on their 
studies, and may not accept any remunentive 
appointment during the tenure of the fellowship with- 
out permission. Application forms may be obtéined 
from the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
and completed forms must be returned to that «fice 
before February 1. 


GOVERNMENT OF QUEBEC GRADU/TE 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND FINANCIAL AID 


MAX BINZ BURSARIES FOR FOREIGN STU- 
DENTS. Established by the estate of the late Max 
Binz. These Bursaries are valued at $1,000 per 
annum and are renewable, but are not tenable con- 
currently with a major scholarship or fellowship. The 
Binz Bursaries are intended to help defray the 
expenses of graduate students coming to McGill 
from overseas countries (including South and Cen- 
tral America and Mexico). Foreign nationals who 
are Canadian landed immigrants (and therefore eli- 
gible for several categories of Canadian financial 
assistance) are not eligible for the Bursaries. The 
applicant must be in residence at McGill at the time 
of application. Apply to Graduate Faculty Fellow- 
ships Office, Dawson Hall, McGill University, Mont- 
real, Québec, Canada. Completed applications 
must be recieved by the Fellowships Office no later 
than April 1. 


SEAGRAM BUSINESS FELLOWSHIPS OF THE 
SAMUEL BRONFMAN FOUNDATION. (Type A 
awards). — Eight Type A awards of $1,000 are given 
annually by this foundation to first or qualifying year 
students enrolled in a Master's degree program. Eli- 
gibility is limited to Canadian citizens. Applicants for 
first year fellowships may apply directly to: Profes- 
sor J. P. Sallenave, Awards Chairman, Canadian 
Association of Administrative Sciences, Faculty of 
Administration, Sherbrooke University, Sherbrooke, 
Québec. Completed application must be received 
before March 15th. 


TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
FELLOWSHIPS. This federal agency offers post- 
graduate fellowships for the support of thesis 
research in a broad range of fields related to trans- 
portation. Value: $4,650 plus fees. The fellowship 
may be held for one year while studying for the Mas- 
ter's degree, and renewed up to a maximum of two 
more times while studying for the Ph.D. Fields: work 
relating to any aspect of transportation. Eligibility: 
Canadian citizens or landed immigrants; only citi- 
zens may hold the fellowship outside Canada. 
Applications: Forms may be obtained from the Fel- 
lowships Office, Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. The due date varies, but will be in early 
January. 


b) The following awards are also available 
through McGill but are so competitive that 
they have not been awarded to Management 
students in several years. 


BELL CANADA FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM - Up to 
a total of eight graduate fellowships in the amount of 
$3,500 to Fellow and $1,500 to University (Fellow’s 
tuition fees will be paid out of the $1,500) will be 
given annually; four of which will be new awards. 
Candidates must be Canadian citizens or must have 
held landed immigrant status for one year prior to 
submitting an application. Applicants must be grad- 
uates of a university or college with standards 
accepted by the Association of Universities and Col- 
leges of Canada. The field of study is unrestricted, 
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but preference will be given to subject areas rele- 
vant to the scientific, political, social or economic 
needs of Canada. On completion of the fellowship, 
duplicate copies of a thesis or reasonably detailed 
account of the work done, should be sent to the 
Director of Awards, A.U.C.C., who in turn will for- 
ward one copy to Bell Canada. Apply before March 
1 to Director of Awards, A.U.C.C., 151 Slater Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5N1. 


GULF OIL CANADA LTD. GRADUATE FELLOW- 
SHIPS. — Nine fellowships of $3,500 each, plus $1,- 
000 for research expenses, open to residents of 
Canada who are graduates of institutions which are 
members of the Association of Universities and Col- 
leges of Canada, and are tenable at any such uni- 
versity. Candidates must be Canadian citizens or 
must have held landed immigrant status for one 
year prior to submitting application. Unrestricted as 
to field of study. Apply to the Director of Awards, 
Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, 
151 Slater Street, Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5N1. Com- 
pleted applications must reach the Director before 
March 1. 


ISABELLA C. McLENNAN FELLOWSHIP. - $900. 
Awarded by the Graduate Faculty Scholarships 
Committee to a woman student in the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research on the basis of aca- 
demic merit and financial need. Apply to the Fellow- 
ships Office of the Graduate Faculty, Dawson Hall, 
before February 1. 


SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL ACCOUNTANTS OF 
CANADA BUSINESS FELLOWSHIPS. - Five fel- 
lowships of $1,200 each are available annually to 
students enrolled in a graduate business program at 
Canadian universities. Awards are to be granted to 
students whose program indicates an interest in 
Management Accounting and Accounting 
Research. Apply before April 1 to: Administrative 
Secretary, Fellowships Selection Committee, Soci- 
ety of Industrial Accountants of Canada, P.O. Box 
176, 154 Main St. East, Hamilton, Ontario. 


SOLVAY FELLOWSHIP. - Value $3,500 plus tui- 
tion fees, offered for the first year of study in the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. Tenable 
in any Department of the Faculty, and open to men 
and women equally. The holder must have gradu- 
ated in any undergraduate Faculty of McGill in the 
session prior to that for which the award is given, 
and must obtain permission to proceed to graduate 
study. No teaching duties are required of the holder, 
~ who may not hold any other fellowship or bursary, 
nor receive a salary for teaching or other duties, 
during his tenure. Apply to the Fellowships Office of 
the Graduate Faculty before February 1. 


Note: For further information contact the Fellow- 
ship Office at McGill University, 3rd floor, Dawson 
Hall, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, for the 
booklet entitled Postgraduate Award, Fellowships 
and Bursaries. 
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Provincial Bursaries andLoans 


The applicant must be a Canadian citizen or a 


landed immigrant with one year's residence and 
domicile in the province to which he or she applies. 


in all provinces, except Quebec and Ontario, the 


provincial authority listed below administers the 
Canada Student Loan Plan (Federal) as well as their 
own programs. The addresses are as follows: 


Québec: Apply after May 1, at the Student Aid 
Office, 3465 Peel St., McGill University, Montreal, 
Québec, H3A 1W7. 


New Brunswick: Deputy Minister, Department of 
Youth and Welfare, Frederiction, New Brunswick. 


Northwest Territories: Director of Education, Gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Territories, Yellowknife, 
Northwest Territories XOE 1HO 


Ontario: Ministry of Colleges and Universities, 
Apply after May 1 to the Students Awards Branch, 
Mowat Block, Queen's Park, Toronto, Ontario M7A 
1C6. 


Yukon Territory: The Students Financial Assist- 
ance Awards Committee c/o Superintendent of 
Education, Box 2703, Whitehorse, Yukon Territory 
Y1A 2C6. 


For all other provinces write to the provincial 
Department of Education. 


International and Private Awards 


CANADA COUNCIL - The Canada Council offers 
fellowships and grants in the social sciences and 
humanities at the master’s and doctoral level. These 
categories extend to undertakings of an interdisci- 
plinary nature, but not to those closely identified with 
the physical and biological sciences, or with profes- 
sional training. 

Informative leaflets and application forms are 
obtainable from departmental offices in the social 
sciences, humanities and related disciplines, from 
the Fellowships Office of the Graduate Faculty, or 
from: The Canada Council, P.O. Box 1047, Ottawa, 
Ontario, K1P 5V8. 


COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIP AND FEL- 
LOWSHIP PLAN. - Provides opportunities for Com- 
monwealth students to pursue advanced courses in 
other Commonwealth countries. Canadidates must 
have graduated from a recognized university or 
hold equivalent qualifications; age limit normally 35. 
Successful candidates must plan to return to their 
own country upon completion of the study for which 
the award was intended. Graduate awards are usu- 
ally made for two academic years and the interven- 
ing summer. They include tuition, travel expenses, 
maintenance allowance and a grant for incidental 
expenses. Closing date for receipt of completed 
applications varies with country of tenure, but all 
deadlines are in the Fall for Northern Hemisphere 
countries; for Southern Hemisphere countries, 
December 31 (approximately 1 1/2 years prior to 
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date of tenure). Full information and application 


forms may be obtained from the Association of Uni- 
versities and Colleges of Canada, 151 Slater St., 
Ottawa, Ontario. K1P 5N1. 


CONSOLIDATED BATHURST LTD. GRADUATE 
FELLOWSHIP. - One postgraduate fellowship of 
$3,500 per year available to students working 
towards a post-graduate degree in a university rec- 
ognized by the Association of Universities and Col- 
leges of Canada and who have been recommended 
by the faculty of their choice. Though preference will 
be given to candidates registered in a doctoral pro- 
gram, candidates working towards a Master's 
degree will be considered. Open to any permanent 
employee in Canada, being for this purpose an 
employee with two or more years of service. Open 
also to any son, daughter or legal ward of a perma- 
nent, pensioned or deceased employee in Canada. 
Candidates must have completed undergraduate 
studies in a university or college whose curriculum 
is recognized by the Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada and must have obtained satis- 
factory results during their undergraduate studies. 
The decision of the committee will be based upon 
the student's academic transcripts, a confidential 
report from the university, reference letters and 
results of any achievement or aptitude tests taken. A 
fellowship holder. may not hold concurrently other 
fellowships or awards totalling in excess of $1,500. 
Apply to: Director of Awards, Association of Univer- 
sities and Colleges of Canada, 151 Slater Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario. K1P 5N1. Completed applications 
must be submitted in quadruplicate no later than 
May 1. 
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DEVELOPING COUNTRIES’ PROGRAMS. - Stu- 
dents from developing areas should apply to their 
own Departments of Education to see whether their 
governments will recommend them for Colombo 
Plan Scholarships, Special Commonwealth Africa 
Aid Programs, etc. 


FRANCE-QUEBEC SCHOLARSHIPS. — Informa- 
tion and application forms may be obtained from the 
Fellowships Office, Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. 


INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
OF QUEBEC THESIS AWARD. - A research paper 
prize, offered by the Institute of Management Con- 
sultants of Quebec, in the amount of $500 will be 
awarded to the student whose paper best meets the 
following criteria: i) it must deal with a management 
theme; ii) be written in English or in French, with no 
limitations as to length; iii) contribute to the 
advancement of the art and science of management 
and iv) be available for publication by the IMCQ in 
any professional trade magazine. 

Each university is to forward its most promising 
papers. The winner will be announced in June. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FINANCIAL AID 


LEVER BROTHERS LTD. BILINGUAL 
EXCHANGE FELLOWSHIP IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION. - Up to two fellowships of $7,- 
000 plus summer employment will be awarded 
annually: one to a French-language candidate who 
will attend an English-language institution and one 
to an English-language candidate who will attend a 
French-language institution. Candidates must be 
Canadian citizens, under 30 years of age, who have 
clearly demonstrated a proficiency in the language 
of the institution they wish to attend. Summer 
employment for scholarship winners is guaranteed 
by Lever Bros. Ltd., and will be of a nature that will 
prove interesting and challenging. Apply to: Director 
of Awards, Association of Universities and Colleges 
of Canada, 151 Slater Street, Ottawa, Ontario. K1P 
5N1. Completed applications in quadruplicate must 
be received no later than March 1. 


UNITED STATES AWARDS, LOANS AND 
GRANTS. - For information on the above, contact 
your local bank branch. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITIES AND COL- 
LEGES OF CANADA. - The Awards Service of the 
Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada 
does not itself offer any awards but it does adminis- 
ter several national and international programs on 
behalf of Canadian and foreign donors, both private 
and governmental. Inquiries from students regard- 
ing financial aid can be addressed directly to the 
Association at 151 Slater Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 
K1P5N1 


There are several other programs which enable 
foreign students to come to Canada to study, spon- 
sored by the Canadian International Development 
Agency, under the Department of External Affairs. 
These include the Colombo Plan, Economic Assist- 
ance to French-speaking West Africa, Special Com- 
monwealth Africa Assistance, Caribbean Assistance 
Program. Interested students can apply through the 
Ministry of Education or through the appropriate 
government department in their own country. 


FOUNDATIONS AND PRIVATE AGENCIES. 
Thousands of professional associations, founda- 
tions and companies offer financial support for the 
graduate student. Details about these can be found 
in the following publications which are available in 
large public libraries, university reference libraries 
and consulate or embassy offices. 


AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY AND 
RESEARCH. Perhaps the most useful to Canadian 
students, this publication lists several thousand 
awards available to Canadians and to those study- 
ing in Canada. Prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, 
it is available from information Canada (Catalog no. 
81-541. 


STUDY ABROAD: This UNESCO publication lists 


awards tenable in Canada, as well as in other coun- 
tries. 
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FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
OFFERED BY PRIVATE DONORS AND 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS FOR CANADIAN 
STUDENTS. This publication is available from the 
Association of the Universities and Colleges of 
Canada, 151 Slater Street, Ottawa, Ontario, K1P 
5N1 


ANNUAL REGISTER OF GRANT SUPPORT: List 
of major awards distributed by American agencies. 


GRANTS REGISTER: List of postgraduate awards 
in the English-speaking world. 


Note: Further information on awards through 
governmental sources is listed in “‘Awards for Grad- 
uate Study and Research’’. (Catalog No. 81-541). 
This book is published by Statistics Canada, and is 
available from Information Canada. 


7 RESEARCH 


The vitality of a university faculty is reflected in the 
quality and quantity of its research — the pursuit of 
new and relevant forms of knowledge. In the 
McGill Faculty of Management, research serves 
an important function in the activity of both faculty 
and students. Research adds to our knowledge of 
management, and it instills in the student the 
desire and ability to learn systematically about the 
managerial environment in which he/she will 
spend his/her working life. 

Management research is challenging and stimu- 
lating. It tends to be interdisciplinary , providing an 
opportunity for people with different backgrounds to 
work together; it embraces underlying disciplines 
such as psychology, mathematics, and economics; 
and as in all of the social sciences, it involves com- 
plex problems of conceptualization and measure- 
ment. 

The following are examples of on-going research 
projects at the McGill Faculty of Management. 


Typical Faculty Projects 


1. The problems of financial reporting 
2. Length of-stay distributions of hospitalized psy- 
chiatric patients 
3. The effects of automation on employment 
4. The use of computer terminals in management 
education 

5. Analysis of the strategy-making process in 

organizations 
6. The study of optimal organizational designs 


Typical M.B.A. Research Papers 


1. Capital budgeting and corporate planning 

2. A university administrator's financial decision 
game 

3. Foreign investment in Québec 

4. Simulation of a supermarket 

5. Aprogrammed view of managerial work 

6. Legal aspects of marketing in Canada 
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AND PROGRAMS L 


8.1 THE MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 


The Management Institute provides a variety of serv- 
ices on behalf of the University to managers in busi- 
ness, government and non-profit institutions. Within 
the management development program of the Insti- 
tute, over twenty daytime seminars and sixteen eve- 
ning courses are offered each year. These seminars 
and courses, which cover a wide range of functional 
areas, are specifically designed to help middle and 
senior management keep abreast of current devel- 
opments in analytical and decision making tech- 
niques, and to provide a better appreciation of the 
integrative problems of general management. 

Lecturers and seminar leaders, recognized 
authorities in their fields, are drawn from the Faculty 
of Management at McGill, from other universities in 
North America, and also from the community of 
practising managers in Montreal. All courses and 
seminars are held on university premises. They are 
restricted as to number of participants in order to 
ensure full discussion and individual attention. 

Other activities of the Management Institute 
include The Presidents’ Seminar, Operation Catalyst 
(which brings together senior people in government 
and business to discuss issues affecting the prog- 
ress of the Canadian economy), and the McGill 
Conference on Industry and Government. 

The Institute is under the direction of R.N. Morri- 
son. 


8.2 THE INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTRE 


The Centre generates information on industrial rela- 
tions through evening seminars, an annual confer- 
ence, research and special workshops for union 
and management groups. 

It maintains a computerized analysis in French 
and English of approximately 1,300 Canadian col- 
lective agreements. It offers fellowships and 
research training for qualified applicants and pub- 
lishes a review of its activities three times a year, 
which also surveys developments in industrial rela- 
tions and reports on recent research in the field. 

The Centre, housed on the fifth floor of the 
Bronfman Building has its own seminar rooms, facil- 
ities for a data bank with its own terminal lines to the 
central McGill computer, and access to a library col- 
lection of industrial relations publications in the 
same building. 

Frances Bairstow, Director 
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8.3 JOINT Ph.D. PROGRAM 


IN ADMINISTRATION 


This academic program is offered jointly by the Fac- 
ulty of Management of McGill University, Concordia 
University, |'Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerc- 
iales (Université de Montréal) and the Université du 
Québec a Montréal. 

The principle objective of the program is to edu- 
cate competent researchers and to stimulate 
research on administrative problems. 

Many of the graduates of this new program may 
become members of the university community, 
while others may join private enterprises, public 
institutions and management consulting firms. 

The program encourages graduates to conduct 
research pertaining inter alii to problems relevant to 
the Québec and Canadian environment. 

For further information on this program please 
contact: 


Ms Maureen McAteer 
Secretary, Ph.D. Program 
1001 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Canada H3A 1G5 
Telephone: (514) 392-4726 


9 STUDENTS’ 
ACTIVITIES AND 
STUDENT SERVICES 


9.1 STUDENTS’ ACTIVITIES 


The many student-run clubs, groups, societies, and 
other activities at McGill run the gamut from confer- 
ences on provincial and international affairs, to sky- 
diving, chess competitions, films and theatre, 
debates, and a winter carnival. 

All students registered in the University are mem- 
bers of the Students’ Society. Headquarters are in 
the University Centre, a modern four-storey building, 
with cafeterias, a ballroom, meeting rooms and 
offices, lounges, and an experimental theatre. 

The Post-graduate Students’ Society operates 
semi-autonomously within the Students’ Society. 
The P.G.S.S. has its own centre, Thomson House, 
with offices and meeting rooms, and, for relaxation 
an eating area and a bar, as well as other rooms for 
reading, games, music, recreation and dancing. 
During the academic year, the Society publishes the 
McGill Martlet, a tabloid newspaper, and arranges a 
number of cultural, recreational, political, and edu- 
cational events. Its intramural athletic program oper- 
ates throughout the academic year and the summer 
session. It issues a handbook at registration con- 
taining information designed to solve potential prob- 
lems before they occur. Copies can be had in 
advance by writing to the P.G.S.S. at Thomson 
House, 3650 McTavish Street, Montreal, P.Q. H2C 
3G1. 


Losi UDENTS' ACTIVITIES AND STUDENT SERVICES 


The McGill Dames Society is a social outlet for 
wives of graduate students. It has accumulated 
some very useful information of help to newcomers 
in finding accommodation and employment. 


9.2 STUDENT SERVICES 
9.2.1 Athletics Facilities 


The university offers many facilities for athletic par- 
ticipation and instruction. 

The Sir Arthur Currie Memorial Gymnasium has 
basketball and squash courts, swimming pool, bad- 
minton courts, volleyball courts, and facilities for 
floor hockey, gymnastics, wrestling, fencing, 
weight-training, track and judo. The McGill Winter 
Stadium’s artificial ice rink is in demand for hockey 
games, and competitive as well as recreational 
skating. In Macdonald Park on the side of Mount 
Royal, the Percival Molson Stadium with a full-sized 
football field encircled by a 440-yard cinder track, 
seats 20,000 people. Beside it, also in the Park, are 
another full-sized football field, a multi-purpose rec- 
reational area, and four hard-surface tennis courts. 

The University fields teams in a number of inter- 
collegiate sports. 

Your Student Identity Card entitles you to use all 
facilities and admits you to most home competitions 
free of charge. 


9.2.2 University Bookstore 


The University has its own bookstore on the main 
floor of the Samuel Bronfman Building. It carries a 
complete stock of textbooks for all courses, and 
other materials and supplies. Individual items not 
ordinarily carried can be specially ordered on 
request. The bookstore is open until 8 p.m. Monday 
to Thursday during registration time and from 9 a.m. 
until 4 p.m. Monday through Friday during the aca- 
demic year. 


9.2.3 Health Service 


A compulsory medical examination and X-ray are 
standard for all new McGill students. 

The Student Health Service provides these and, 
in addition, is available day and night to provide 
treatment for any minor illnesses, accidents and 
emergencies. Professional help is also available for 
students in emotional or psychological difficulties. If 
you become seriously ill, the Health Service will 
refer you to the public service of one of Montreal’s 
excellent hospitals or you may go to a doctor of your 
choice. 


(Note to non-Canadian students: The Prov- 
ince of Québec does not provide insurance for 
medical purposes to immigrant students and 
the University has instituted for your protec- 
tion a compulsory health insurance plan at a 
cost to you of $85.00 for single students and 
$150 for married students, payable at registra- 
tion.) 
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9.2.4 Housing and Food 


McGill is in the heart of the city of Montreal and there 
are a variety of private rooming houses and apart- 
ment buildings which may be considered on arrival. 
However, if students are interested in University 
accommodation the following information may be 
helpful. 

McGill has four co-educational residences in 
Macdonald Park on the side of Mount Royal over- 
looking the city. They are named Douglas, Gardner, 
Molson and McConnell Halls, after University bene- 
factors. Accommodation in Douglas Hall takes the 
from of self-contained suites of three study-bed- 
rooms and one shared sitting room. Douglas Hall 
has its own dining room, library common room, and 
recreation rooms, McConnell, Molson, and Gardner 
Halls house students in single rooms. The four halls 
together accommodate 816 students. Each hall has 
its own common room, library, and recreation room. 
The three buildings surround a central catering and 
dining facility, Bishop Mountain Hall. Students wish- 
ing to live in residence should apply to the Secre- 
tary, Co-educational Residences, 3935 University 
Street when making their application for admission. 
Upon acceptance into the program, the Residence 
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Secretary should be contacted to see if a de 
has been made regarding application for accor 
dation. Applications should be submitted prior to. 
May 1. ; 
Married students may request accommodation in 
one of the apartment buildings, especially acquired — 
by the University for married students. The Real 
Estate Manager, Apt. P.1, 3474 Hutchison St., 
Montreal, PQ, H2X 2G7, arranges these tenancies. 


9.2.5 Placement 


The Canada Manpower Centre has one of its offices 
on the McGill campus and assists the student in 
seeking permanent employment upon graduation 
and thereafter throughout his or her career. The 
Centre is in contact with organizations from all over 
Canada and the United States and arranges sched- 
uled interviews with interested companies on cam- 
pus as well as on company premises. Its activities 
result in a continuing flow of excellent job opportuni- 
ties being brought to your attention. 

As an additional service, it will help you in finding 
summer employment or part-time work during the 
session. 
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1.6 INSTITUTE OF AIR AND 
SPACE LAW 


NICOLAS M. MATTE, O.C., Q.C., LL.M., LL.D (Bu- 
charest) Docteur de |'Université de Paris (Droit) 
Director 


Teaching Staff 


IVAN A. VLASIC, B.C.L.(Zag.), LL.M.(McG.), LL.M., 
J.S.D.(Yale) 


MARTIN BRADLEY, LL.B.(Mel.), LL.M.(McG.) 


PETER P.C. HAANAPPEL, B.C.L. (V.U. Adam.), 
D.E.S.(F.1.E.D.C.), LL.M., D.C.L.(McG.) 


Sessional Lecturers 


GERALD F. FITZGERALD, M.A., B.C.L.(U.N.B.), 
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1.7. INSTITUTE OF 
COMPARATIVE LAW 
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(Montr.), B.C.L.(Oxon), Docteur de |'Univ. de 
Paris(Droit), LL.D.(Ott.) Director 

(on leave 1977-78) 
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Libre de Brux., D.C.L.(McG.) Acting Director 


Teaching Staff 


ARMAND de MESTRAL, A.B.(Harv.), B.C.L.(McG.), 
LL.M.(Harv.) 


EWA-TERESA ELIASZ, B.Sc. (Surrey), LL.M.(Harv.) 
WILLIAM F. FOSTER, LL.B.(Auck.), LL.M.(U.B.C.) 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


HERMAN ROBERT HAHLO, Dr. Jur. (Halle), LL.B., 
LL.D.(Hon.) (Witwatersrand) 


JOHN P. HUMPHREY, O.C. B.Com., B.A., B.C.L., 
Ph.D.(McG.), Doctor of the U. of Algiers, D.Sc.- 
Soc.(Ott.), LL.D.(Carleton, Dalhousie, St. Thomas 
and McG.) 


PIERRE G. JOBIN, B.A., BPh., LL.L(Laval), Dipl. 
d’ét. sup. en dr. pr., Docteur en droit (Montpellier) 


DOMINIK LASOK, Lic. en Droit(Fribourg), 
LL.M.(Durham), Ph.D(L.S.E.), Dr Juris. (U.Pol.Ex.) 
Guest Professor 


TON J.M. ZUIJDWIJK, LL.M.(Leiden), LL.M.(Col.), 
LL.B.(Tor.) 


Sessional Lecturers 


JEAN-LOUIS BAUDOUIN, B.A.(Paris), B.C.L. 
(McG.), Docteur en Droit(Paris) 
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M.C.L., D.C.L.(McG.) 


2 GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


2.1 THE FACULTY OF LAW 


The Faculty of Law of McGill University is Canada's 
oldest Law Faculty, and the only English-speaking 
law faculty in Canada teaching the civil law system. 
Until 1968, the Faculty’s undergraduate program 
consisted of a three-year program of studies leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law. This degree, 
while providing a liberal education in legal principles 
and theory, prepared candidates for admission to 
only the Québec legal professions, as advocate or 
notary. 


In 1968, the Faculty inaugurated the National Pro- 
gram. This Program is an irtegrated program of 
studies in Canadian Law in which students pursuing 
either a civil law or common law degree share a 
wide range of ‘‘Canadian’’ law courses in areas 
such as Constitutional Law, Public “International 
Law, Administrative Law, Commercial Law, Criminal 
Law, and Labour Law. All civil law students take at 
least one basic common law course, such as Con- 
tracts, Torts or Property; all common law students 
take a number of basic civil law courses. Thus each 
student receives a basic training in the legal system 
in which he/she is earning his/her degree together 
with a serious introduction to the other. Thus a stu- 
dent may still obtain only a B.C.L. degree; alterna- 
tively, he/she may study for orly the LL.B (common 
law) degree. This latter program prepares candi- 
dates for the Bars of the Common Law Provinces. 
nearly all of which recognize the McGill LL.B. 
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_ degree. But a further year of study after the obtain- 
ing of either degree leads to the granting of the sec- 
ond degree (B.C.L. & LL.B., LL.B. & B.C.L.). More 
and more students are now taking advantage of the 
opportunity to obtain this basic training in both sys- 
tems. 


Itis to be noted that the LL.B. degree is conceived 
essentially as part of a four year National Program 
leading to the granting of both LL.B. (common law) 
and B.C.L. (civil law) degrees. While an LL.B. stu- 
dent may receive his LL.B. degree after three years 
of study, the Faculty expects that generally LL.B. 
students will proceed to the National Program. The 
requirements for the LL.B. degree, with their sub- 
stantial civil law component and the reduced oppor- 
tunities for undertaking elective courses during the 

first three years of study, have been structured to 
reflect this aim. 


Common law students are required to take as 
part of their LL.B. degree Obligations |, Civil Prop- 
erty | and Il, and any one of Successions, Special 
Contracts |, Special Contracts Il, Family Law ll or a 
Comparative Law course as offered from time to 

_ time and described as such. 


The introduction of the National Program at McGill 
was made possible by reason of our unique position 
as Canada’s English-speaking civil law school, and 
‘the fact that so much of the subject matter in a com- 
10n law or civil law curriculum is common to both 
systems, The Faculty believes that its National Pro- 
gram creates an important link between Québec 
and the rest of Canada. We are now training truly 
-“national’’ lawyers, for which there is a real need in 
_ this country. Our double-degree graduates are 
~ experiencing the value of their dual training and the 
_ greater role they feel enabled to play as Québecers 
and Canadians. These graduates are finding their 
way into federal government jobs in Ottawa; and, in 
both Québec and Ontario practice, they are called 
upon to relate the law and practices of the two prov- 
inces. 
or those intending to practise only in Québec, 
e National Program is of no less value. Few Qué- 
practitioners deal only with the private law of 
ébec; much law in this province is common to all 
provinces, and even Québec private law is touched 
at many points, especially in commercial practice, 
/ common law doctrines. Moreover, many clients 
ave interests that transcend this Province. Conse- 
if tly, an understanding of the common law is an 
_ asset to the Québec practitioner. 


The degrees granted in the Faculty are those of 
~ Bachelor of Civil Law (B.C.L.) and Bachelor of Laws 
ou (lia = 14 B 
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HIGHER DEGREES aie 


The higher degrees in law are the M.C.L. ( 

Civil Law), the LL.M. (Master of Laws), and 
D.C.L. (Doctor of Civil Law). Information concerning 
these degrees and the Graduate programs relating 
to them is summarized under the heading “General 
Regulations Concerning Higher Degrees in Law’, 
(section 6.1). 


2.3 ADMISSION 
GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Application forms, which may be obtained by writing 
to the Faculty, must be completed and submitted by 
February 1st, and be accompanied by an applica- 
tion fee of $15 by certified cheque or money order 
made payable to McGill University. Although the 
deadline is February 1st, the Faculty may consider 
applications received as late as March 1st, although 
preference will be given to those meeting the dead- 
line. Applications for admission should be sent to 
the Admissions Officer, Faculty of Law. McGill Uni- 
versity, 3644 Peel Street, Montreal H3A 1W9. Stu- 
dents already registered at McGill University at the 
time of application for admission to the Faculty of 
Law will not be charged the $15 application fee. 
Late applications will only be considered under 
exceptional circumstances. Applicants should for- 
ward their transcripts, including those for their final 
year, as soon as possible. Candidates for admission 
may be required to be interviewed by the Chairman 
of the Admissions Committee or another member of 
the Faculty. In all cases admission is at the discre- 
tion of the Faculty. 


The courses given in every case anticipate a least 
two hours of directed study for every hour of lecture. 
in addition, each candidate is obliged to write the 
essays, to attend the seminars, to participate in the 
Moot Court and Group Tutorial programs, and to ful- 
fil whatever other requirements may be set by the 
Faculty. Candidates are expected to devote their 
whole time to their legal studies and are prohibited 
from taking other academic studies during the aca- 
demic session without prior approval of the Dean. 


No student is allowed to be enrolled concurrently 
in the Law Faculty program and a professional train- 
ing program of any Bar, which program consists of 
a course of lectures and/or period of articling. 
Where a student is found to be in breach of this rule, 
the Dean may require him to withdraw from the 
School. 


Students entering the Law Faculty are expected 


i 


to have a basic knowledge of Canadian Govern- 


ment as preparation for the study of public law. 
Those who have not taken a basic course on Cana 
dian Government are strongly advised to read R 
MacGregor Dawson, The Government of Canada 
and James S.R. Mallory, The Structure of Ca 
Government. 
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ADVANCED STANDING 


Applicants for advanced standing must submit, in 
addition to the Faculty of Law application form and 
Official undergraduate transcripts, official transcripts 
of their standing in another Law Faculty. In all cases 
attention is drawn to Section 3.4, Regulation 17, 
para. 3 of this Announcement 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


Every candidate, whether a candidate for the 
degree of Bachelor of Civil Law (B.C.L ) or for the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) is expected to 
have substantial fluency in both the French and Eng 
lish languages 


Candidates will be required to read in both lan- 
guages and examinations may contain extracts in 
either French or English. One or more French lan- 
guage optional civil law courses are generally 
offered by the Faculty. 


Examinations, term papers and essays may be 
written either in English or French. Participation in 
moot courts may also be in either language. Exami- 
nation questions are set.in the language in which a 
course is given 


One or more basic courses in the civil law in other 
than the first year program may be given in the 
French language only 


The attention of candidates intending to pro- 
ceed to the Bar of Quebec or the Chamber of 
Notaries is drawn especially to Section 5.1 of 
this Announcement. 


2.4. ADMISSION STANDARDS 
B.C.L. and LL.B. DEGREES 


One of the primary qualifications for admission to 
either the B.C.L. or the LL.B. program is the 
attainment with a second class standing of a B.A. 
Or an equivalent degree from a university or 
college which is recognized by McGill University 
Candidates holding a diploma of collegial studies 
with a high standing from a Quebec College of 
General and Vocational Education (CEGEP) are 
also eligible for admission; however, candidates 
holding only a CEGEP Diploma cannot be 
admitted directly into the Common Law (LL.B.) 
program but must commence by ‘taking the Civil 
Law (B.C.L.) program. In exceptional cases, 
candidates with lesser academic qualifications 
may be admitted to the Faculty if they are 
qualified to pursue with advantage the study of 
law 


Please refer to section 5 for admission to the 
legal profession. The attention of candidates 
holding CEGEP diplomas is drawn to the fact 
that admission to the Bars of the other Prov- 
inces may require additional years of pre-law 
university education. In particular, the Law 
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Society of Upper Canada requires an additional 
pre-law university year for those holding 
CEGEP diplomas. ~ 


The Faculty may admit a limited number of suita- 
ble persons, no matter what their academic qualifi- 
cations, to attend selected courses of lectures. 
Such permission will only be granted to applicants 
who satisfy the Faculty of their capacity to undertake 
with advantage the study of law. They will not be 
allowed to proceed to a degree, but will be entitled 
to receive a certificate specifying the course or 
courses which they have successfully pursued and 
the grade which they have obtained. 


NATIONAL PROGRAM 


Admission into this program is set forth under the 
heading ‘‘Regulations for the National Program,” 
Section 3.3 


2.5 REGISTRATION AND CON- 
MENCEMENT OF CLASSES 


Registration in all years of Law is on September 6, 
1977. All students must register in person. 


First year orientation will be held on September 6. 
Lectures in all years will begin on September 7. 


Students registering late will be required to paya 
Late Registration Fee and should read carefully. the 
regulation concerning late registration in Section 
rae 

Students in upper years are required at the end of 
the winter term (and by a date to be announced) to 
complete an Early Registration Form indicating their 
course selections for the next academic year 


DEPOSIT 


A student whose application for admission has been 
approved must send a deposit of $100.00 by certif- 
ied cheque or money order made payable to McGill 
University within ten days of receiving notification of 
his/her acceptance. A student who does not wish to 
register, will be refunded his/her deposit if the 
Admissions Office of the Faculty has received notifi- 
cation of his/her intention not later than the date 
specified in the letter of acceptance 


2.6 FEES 


The university reserves the right to make 
changes without notice in the published scale 
of fees. 


Fees are not refundable except under special 
conditions. See General Announcement for 
regulations. 


Tuition fees are charged at the rate of $19.00 per 
credit. Student Services and Students’ Societies 
fees will be separately assessed in a manner appro- 
priate to those two functions and must be paid at the 
same time as the tuition fees. The maximum fee~ 
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~ payable by a full-time student is $98. which includes 
- $6 for the McGill Law Journal. 


Each student will receive free of charge brief out- 
lines of courses where such are available. Students 
“will be charged $16 for course materials issued by 
the professor (apart from casebooks, statutes, etc. 
which will be sold through the McGill Bookstore.) 
$7.50 will be charged at the September registration 


and the remaining $7.50 at the second term regis-* 


tration. 


The attention of students is drawn to the fact that 
they will require books and casebooks for their 
courses which may cost them $350.00 per year 


COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE FOR 
NON-CANADIAN STUDENTS 


All full-time non-Canadian students (including 
landed immigrants during their first year at McGill) 
must take out a Health Insurance policy, which is 
available on a group basis at the cost of $85.00 per 
student per year for single students and $150.00 
per year for married students. In general, the policy 
provides for payment towards hospital, surgical, 
medical, diagnostic and other me dical expenses. 


This Faculty Announcement and the Regula- 
tions contained herein govern students regis- 
tered in the Faculty of Law during the 1977-78 

cademic year. Students are warned that they 
will be subject to changes made therein as pub- 
ished from time to time within the Faculty 
before the time of their fall registration. The 
attention of all students, prospective or other- 
wise, is drawn to Regulation 57. 


2.7 GENERAL REGULATIONS 
NEW STUDENTS 


‘Students entering the University for the first time are 
required to pay their fees either by mail or in person 
at the Accounting Office. 


- The first instalment is due within 10 days after reg- 
tration, the second instalment by January 15; 
O78. 


RETURNING STUDENTS 


‘Students who have completed one or more years 
and intend to register in the succeeding year must 
pay one half of the total sessional fee by mail or in 
person to the Accounting Office before August 19, 
1977, otherwise they will not be permitted to regis- 
ter. Instructions for paying fees in advance will be 
mailed to non-first year students. Students who 
have been notified by the University of the award of 
a scholarship, bursary or student loan, and who 
require this for payment of the first instalment of 
fees, must obtain from the Student Aid Officer, 
McGill University, a Permit to Delay Payment of 
Fees. { 


The second instalment is due by Jar 
1978. A late payment fee as stated belo’ 
charged for payment after this date. itp 


PARTIAL STUDENTS AND STUDENTS NO 
REGISTERED IN THE FACULTY 


Students from other parts of the University who are 
taking courses jointly given with the Faculty of Law, 
should register with the Student Affairs Office at the 
beginning of each term. Students from outside the 
University who wish to take one or more courses in 
the Faculty should initially apply to the Admissions 
Office for permission to do so. If such permission is 
granted, these students must then register with the 
Student Affairs Office. 


LATE REGISTERING STUDENTS 


Students registering late must pay their fees at the 
time of registration 


As soon as possible after the prescribed dates 
for the payment of fees the Chief Accountant 
will send to the Registrar’s Office a list of the 
registered students who have not paid their 
fees. Reports of Standing, transcripts of 
records and diplomas will be withheld until 
such time as the fees are paid or a satisfactory 
arrangement is made with the Chief Accoun- 
tant. 


Late registration 

Late payment fee (after specified date): 
1st 30 days 

After 30 days 


2.8 ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


Further information concerning admission, entrance 
requirements, faculties and degrees, student serv- 
ices, fees and residential facilities, is published in 
the General Announcement, which may be obtained 
from the Registrar's Office, F. Cyril James Building, 
845 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, P.Q. Canada 
H3A 275. 


3 CURRICULUM 


The Faculty of Law operates under a credit system 
outlined below. 


3.1 ACADEMIC CREDIT 
TRANSFER AGREEMENT 


Students wishing to take courses for credit towards 
their McGill degree at any university in the province 
of Québec should refer to Regulation 10 and the 
section entitled “Academic Credit Transfer Agret 
ment”’ in the General Announcement for deta 


3.2 REGULATIONS FOR THE 
B.C.L. AND LL.B. DEGREES 


1. The Faculty grants a Bachelor of Civil Law 
(B.C.L) degree or a Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 
degree to candidates who have successfully 
completed ninety-five credits in accordance 
with the following regulations 


2. Acandidate registered for the degree of B.C.L. 
or LL.B. is required to take the courses pre- 
scribed in each year of the degree program for 
which he/she is registered (as herinafter set 
forth in Appendices | and Ill). In obtaining the 
number of credits required for his/her degree, 
a candidate must take all the courses indicated 
as obligatory for the obtaining of the degree 
and shall not be permitted to register for a 
course unless he/she has obtained the credits 
allotted to courses that are indicated as prere- 
quisites 

The attention of candidates proceeding to the 
legal profession is drawn to Appendix Il and to 
the regulations of the relevant professional cor- 
porations regulating the legal professions in the 
several Canadian provinces 


3. The remaining required credits are obtained by 
completing whatever other options the candi 
date selects to the extent permitted according 
to Appendix III 


3.3 REGULATIONS FOR THE 
NATIONAL PROGRAM 


4. The Faculty grants the B.C.L. degree to candi- 
dates holding an LL.B. degree, and the LL.B 
degree to candidates holding a B.C.L. degree, 
who have successfully completed an additional 
thirty credits in accordance with the present 
regulations 


In order to be eligible to proceed to the LL.B. 
degree, the holder of a B.C.L. degree must have 
taken, and passed, during the B.C.L: program, 
Property IA & IIA and either Contracts | or Torts |. 
Likewise, the holder of an LL.B. degree desiring to 
proceed to the B.C.L., must have taken, and 
passed, during the LL.B program, Obligations | and 
Property | & Il. It is to be noted that candidates who 
entered the first year of the LL.B. program in 1972- 
73 or entering in subsequent years are obliged to 
take in their LL.B. program a larger number of basic 
civil law courses whether or not they intend to pro- 
ceed subsequently to the B.C.L. degree. (See 
Appendix | Part Il. ) 


5. A candidate who has successfully completed 
the first year of either the B.C.L. or LL.B. pro- 
gram may opt on registering for his/her second 
year to enter immediately the National Pro- 
gram, and on obtaining one hundred and 
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twenty-five credits in accordance with the fol- 
lowing regulations, shall be granted both the 
said degrees jointly. 

Should the candidate wish to terminate 
his/her studies after having completed ninety- 
five credits only, he/she may be granted, at the 
discretion of the Faculty, either the B.C.L. or the 
LL.B. degree, according to the courses in 
which he/she has obtained credits, provided 
that he/she has then obtained credits for all the 
courses listed in Appendix |. A candidate who 
elects to enter the National Program on suc- 
cessfully completing his/her first year should 
seek the advice of the Dean or his/her aca- 
demic counsellor as to his/her academic pro- 
gram 


6. In obtaining the number of credits required for 
his/her degree or degrees under the National 
Program, a candidate must take and pass all 
the courses listed in Appendices | and IV. 


7. The remaining required credits are obtained by 
completing whatever other options the candi- 
date selects, subject always to the requirement 
that he/she has obtained the credits allotted to 
courses that are indicated as prerequisites; this 
latter rule also applies to obligatory courses. 


3.4 GENERAL REGULATIONS 


8. The word course as used in this announcement 
shall include, inter alia, tutorials, moots, essays, 
seminars and any other work for which credit is 
given, unless the context otherwise indicates. 


9. The number of credits allotted each course 
equals the number of class hours per week 
except where otherwise indicated. The number 
of credits allotted to tutorials and moots is set 
forth in the Appendices 


10. A limited number of the credits required for 
either law degree or for the joint degrees under 
the National Program may be obtained in 
appropriate courses given by other faculties of 
McGill University or other universities, as 
arranged from time to time, provided the 
approval of the Dean or his delegate has been 
granted prior to registration for any courses giv- 
Ing riseé to such credits. The total number of 
non-law credits that may be allowed under this 
Regulation shall not exceed six. 


11. Candidates shall make their course selections 
for the entire academic year on or before May 
31, on the forms supplied by the Faculty for this 
purpose. Once the delays for course selections 
have expired, no changes are permitted unless 
such become necessary as a consequence of 
factors such as the results of supplemental 
examinations and re-reads (which may render 
a candidate ineligible for a course), course 
cancellations, the addition of new courses, or 
time-table conflicts. A candidate may apply to 
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drop a maximum of two of the courses which 16. No candidate will be granted a 


he has selected, provided he does so within the 
first five weeks of each term; he may apply to 
select another course or courses provided he 
does so within the first week of each term. The 
selection of courses and any course changes 
‘must be approved by the Dean or his delegate 

Admission to some courses or the class sec- 
tions of a course may be limited owing to heavy 
demand and the resources available, or 
because of particular teaching methods in cer- 
tain fields. Some or all of the courses and semi- 
nars sponsored by the Institute of Comparative 
Law which are open to undergraduate students 
in the Faculty may be limited in their enrolment 
on the basis of restricted numbers or academic 
record. 

Candidates are reminded that they retain the 
ultimate responsibility for their selection of 
courses, and therefore must bear in mind pos- 
sible consequences of their choice with respect 
to professional qualifications (see Admission to 
the Legal Profession, section at 


12. The Faculty shall prescribe the program of can- 


‘didates who do not make their course selec- 
tions within the specified delays. 


; Candidates will not be allowed to alter or can- 
cel their course registration otherwise than as 
prescribed above. 


Each candidate, in his/her third and subse- 
quent terms, must register for not less than 
twelve credits in each term (with the exception 
of his/her final term should a lesser number of 
credits be required for the obtaining of his/her 
degree); nevertheless, the Dean or his delegate 
may, under extenuating circumstances, permit 
a candidate not in first year to register for a 
lesser number of credits. A candidate may reg- 
ister for a maximum of 18 credits in any term 
(including 1st year), but in special circum- 
stances the Dean or his delegate may permit a 
candidate to register for more than the pre- 

scribed maximum credits. The attention of can- 
didates is drawn to regulations 16 and 17. 


A candidate who has not succeeded in obtain- 
‘ing a minimum of three-quarters (rounded 
down to the nearest whole number) of the total 


mic year will not be permitted to continue 
his/her studies in the Faculty of Law, except as 
hereinafter provided. A candidate who fails 
only one course which exceeds one quarter of 
the total credits for which he/she is registered 


shall not be required to withdraw from the Fac- . 


—ulty by reason of the foregoing rule. A candi- 
date who has not passed three-quarters of the 
total credits for which he/she is registered may 
be authorized to continue his/her studies if 
exceptional reasons for so doing exist. 


LL.B. degree unless he/she has been in full- 
time attendance at the Faculty for a period of at 


least three academic years following his/her 


"first registration in First year. 


No candidate will be granted both the B.C.L. 
and LL.B. degrees unless he/she has been in 
full-time attendance at the Faculty for a period 
of at least four academic years following 
his/her first registration in First year. 


- No candidate shall be eligible for any degree or 


degrees granted by the Faculty unless he/she 
completes the required number of credits for 
the same within five years of his/her first regis- 
tration in First year. : 

Under special circumstances, 4 candidate 
who has interrupted his/her studies after hav- 
ing completed at least thirty credits arising out 
of courses given in this Faculty may be permit- 
ted by the Dean or his delegate, upon recom- 
mendation of the Admissions Committee, to 
continue his/her studies. In such event, the 
period of interruption shall not be included in 
the calculation of thetive year period. 

Candidates proposing to apply for transfer. 
from other law faculties are required to remain 
in residence for a minimum of two years at the 
University for the obtaining of a B.C.L. or LL.B. 
degree. 


— In his/her first year in the Faculty, a candidate — 


shall register for all the courses listed in Appen- 
dix Ill (Part |, or Part I!) designated as 1st year 
courses, depending on the program into which 
he/she has been accepted. In order to obtain 
credits for such courses, 4 candidate must 
obtain a passing grade. 

if the candidate obtains the grade of F in any 
of the First year courses, subject to Regulation 
41. he/she shall (i) be obliged to re-register for 
and pass such courses, and (ii) not be allowed 
to register for any course for which any such 
First year course is a prerequisite. 


_ In his/her subsequent terms, 4 candidate must 


register for and pass all courses indicated as 
obligatory in Appendix |, depending on the pro- 
gram which he/she is following. Candidates 
proceeding to either of the legal professions of 
the Province of Québec should register for all 
courses indicated in Appendix ll. These 
courses must be taken in the order indicated in 
Appendix Ill. Candidates are referred to their 
local legal profession regulations. ; 
A candidate must obtain a passing grade in 

order to obtain credit in any course. 


_ Inno case shall a candidate who has obtained - 


the grade of F in a course be allowed to pro- — 
ceed to courses for which such course is a pre 
requisite. Candidates who fail to obtain credi $ 
for a course which they are required to : 
plete successfully and who do not wri 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


fail the supplemental examination must re-reg- 
ister for that course in the next term in which it 
is offered. 

Candidates who for medical reasons do not 
write the supplemental examinations shall write 
those examinations at the next regular exami- 
nation session in which examinations in those 
courses are offered. Such candidates are not 
required to re-register for these courses but 
must obtain permission from the Dean or his 
delegate. 


All grades obtained by a candidate shall be 
included in his/her transcript, including both 
grades in the course where a regular supple- 
mentary examination is written 


There is no limit as to the number of times that a 
candidate may re-register for a course, subject 
to regulation 17 

Except as provided for in regulations 18 and 
19, a candidate is not under the obligation to 
re-register for a course in which he/she has not 
obtained a passing grade 


A candidate who registers for a course a sec- 
ond time, or who re-takes a course in accord- 
ance with Regulation 20, must comply with all 
assignments. 


It is not permissible for an essay or other paper 
to be submitted twice. 


No thesis, essay, or paper, is, in the absence of 
the express permission of the Faculty, received 
by the Faculty otherwise than on the basis that, 
save as indicated thereon or therein, the candi- 
date submitting it is its sole author, and that it 
has not been and is not concurrently being sub- 
mitted to any other Faculty or University for any 
degree, diploma, or certificate, or for credit 
towards the same, or to this Faculty for any 
other course 

Every degree, diploma, or certificate, and 
every credit towards them, is given in reliance 
on the truth of each of those representations. 

A. breach of this regulation in relation to any 
assignment shall result in an F grade for that 
assignment and, in case of grave breaches, 
may also result in an F grade for the course in 
which the assignment was submitted 


fa 25a.The following are the University Examination 


Regulations. Their breach, or the breach of any 
other rule, regulation or condition relating to 
examinations, whether established by or under 
the authority of the University, the Faculty, the 
Dean, or the Examiner, as the case may be, 
constitutes, according to circumstances, a 
breach of University discipline, and may be 
dealt with as such under the rules in force from 
time to time concerning University discipline. 


No candidate for examination may bring 
into the examination room any books, 
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notes, or other material containing informa- 
tion pertaining to the examination unless 
such material is allowed by the examiner. 


If books, notes, etc., cannot be left outside 
the examination room they must be put in a 
place designated by the Invigilator before 
the candidate goes to his/her seat. When 
needed, mathematical tables, etc., will be 
supplied in the examination room. 


Talk or communication between candi- 
dates is forbidden 


Candidates must not use or attempt to use 
any improper source of information. 


Students writing examinations are respon- 
sible for arriving at the right time and place. 
The plea of inadvertence or forgetfulness 
cannot be accepted 


The doors of the examination room will be 
opened at the hour set for the start of the 
examination.* 


Candidates are not permitted to leave the 
examination room until one half hour after: 
the examination has begun, and in no case 
before the attendance has been taken. A 
candidate who leaves before the examina- 
tion is Over must hand in an answer book. 
Candidates will not be permitted to enter 
the examination room more than one half 
hour after the beginning of the examination, 
except by special permission of the Dean 
or his representative. 


Candidates must remain in their seats. If 
they wish to speak to the Invigilator (e.g. to 
ask for additional supplies) they should 
raise their hand 


Questions concerning possible errors, 
ambiguities, or omissions in the examina- 
tion paper must be directed to the Invigila- 
tor, who will investigate them through the 
proper channels. The Invigilator is not per- 
mitted to answer questions other than 
those concerning the paper. 


No information of any kind that might be of 
assistance to another candidate is to be 
written on the question paper. All work 
must be done in the answer book provided 
and all books must be handed in. The 
books must not be torn or mutilated in any 
way. 


At the close of the examination candidates 
must stop writing and hand in their books at 
once. 


ANY BREACH OF THESE REGULATIONS WILL BE 
REPORTED TO THE CHIEF INVIGILATOR. IF THE 
OFFENCE IS SERIOUS IT WILL BE REPORTED TO 
THE SENATE BY THE DEAN OF THE FACULTY. A 
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STUDENT FOUND GUILTY OF CHEATING OR NOTE: The grades of A+ and B+ are awarded t 
ATTEMPTING TO CHEAT |S LIABLE TO EXPULSION indicate superior performance in the A a 
FROM THE UNIVERSITY. groups. 


25b.In addition, and without prejudice to the 28. The work done by a candidate in any given 


application of disciplinary sanctions, if any, 
compliance with all such rules, regulations 
and conditions is a condition of obtaining 
credit for courses. 

Failure to comply shall, according to the 
Dean's judgment as to the seriousness of the 
circumstances, result in an F grade for the par- 
ticular examination or for the course as a 
whole, or a reduced grade in the one or the 
other. 


25c.No candidate who fails a course as a result of 
the application of regulations 25 or 25b shall be 
entitled to take a supplemental examination in 
that course. Nevertheless, when in his discre- 
tion the Dean considers it just in the circum- 
stances, he may permit a candidate to do so, 
provided the candidate is qualified in other 
respects to take that supplemental examina- 
tion. 


25d.The application of Regulations 25, 25b and 25c 
shall rest with the Dean or his delegate (not 
being the instructor for the course) who shall 
require the persons involved to appear before 
him so that he may dispose of the matter. 

When it appears to an examiner, invigilator, 
or other person in authority that a breach of 
Regulation 25 or 25a has taken place, he shall 
note the alleged offence, and, where possible, 
the time therof, on the paper, and report the 
matter promptly to the Dean. 


25e.Regulations 25a to 25d shall be posted ina 
prominent place in the Faculty. 
*No. vi represents a variation from the Uni- 
versity examination rules as authorized by the 
Senate of the University on April 30th, 1974. 


3.5 EVALUATION OF STUDIES 


26. Examinations, term papers and essays may be 
: written in either English or French. Participation 
in Moot Courts may also be in either language. 
Examination questions are set in the language 

in which a course is given. 


_ In order to obtain credits for his/her courses, a 
candidate must obtain a passing grade. 


Grading will be as follows: 

Passing Grades 
(A + : see note) 
(B + : see note) 


P: Pass (see reg. 48); 

Supp: passed after supplemental examination 
Failing Grades 

F 


F. supp: Fail after supplemental examination 


course may be assessed on the basis of exami- 
nations, papers, essays or class, group, Or 
tutorial participation, or other academic activity. 
However, all candidates in a course shall be 
subjected to at least one common type of 
assessment. Joint work by two or more stu- 
dents for credit is not permitted without the spe- 
cial leave of the instructor. 


_ Essays and papers are due on the last day of 


the term in which they are being written unless 
otherwise indicated. Where any required paper 
or essay is not submitted on its due date, in the 
absence of a medical certificate or analogous 
circumstances, a reduction of one level of grad- 
ing shall be made for each day (excluding Sat- 
urdays, Sundays and legal holidays) that the 
submission is late: Thus, for example, a paper 
that would have been graded A+ if it had been 
submitted on time, would be graded A if sub- 
mitted one day late, B+ if two days late, B if 
three days late, and so on in accordance with 
the scale in regulation 27. 


_ The assessment in First year courses (as enu- 


merated in Appendix Ill) shall include a final 
written examination to which shall be allocated 
at least sixty per cent of the weight of grading 
allotted to each such course. Mooting and tuto- 
rials are not subject to the present regulation. 


_ The following courses are to be treated for eval- 


uation purposes as full-year courses: Obliga- 
tions |, Contracts |, Torts |, Property IA, Trusts & 
Gifts |, Constitutional Law, Taxation |. 


. Any oral examination shall be jointly conducted 


by the examiner and the co-examiner and the 
grade shall be given by the examiner in consul- 
tation with the co-examiner. 


_ No candidate may take an examination or oth- 


erwise obtain credits for a course unless 
he/she has registered for the same and has 
completed the requirements save in the case 
anticipated in Regulation 18. 


_ All grades are posted in a prominent place in 


Chancellor Day Hall after each examination 
session. Such posting shall constitute ade- 
quate communication of results for all purposes 
and candidates shall be deemed to have notice 
of their grades as of the date of posting. 


- There are three general examination sessions 


in the academic year: one regular session at — 
the end of each term and one supplementary 
session to be held preceding the start of the fall 
term, Dates for the supplementary session shall 
be posted with the grades after the winter term 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


. Essays and other Papers are written under the 


name of each candidate. Written examinations 
are anonymous, according to the procedure 
established by Faculty. 


Written examinations shall have a maximum 
duration of three and one half hours inclusive of 
reading time. 


When a candidate has not passed a course 
he/she has the right to a re-read of all written 
assignments in that course provided that: 


(i) in the case of examinations written at the 
end of the fall term he/she applies within 
seven days of the communication of the 
result; and 


(ii) in the case of examinations written at the 
end of the winter term he/she applies 
before June 10 and pays the prescribed 
fee (ten dollars for each Paper with a maxi- 
mum charge of fifty dollars) to McGill Uni- 
versity. The fee shall be reimbursed should 
a passing grade be obtained after the re- 
read. 


Written assignments which have been reread 
receive the grade which is given by the coex- 
aminer in consultation with the examiner. Other 
assignments, if any, in the course, keep their 
grades unchanged. The grade assigned to the 
course as a whole is then recalculated, giving 
to the grade on each assignment its appropri- 
ate weight. Subject to the following rules, the 
course grade so recalculated is final. 


Supplemental examinations are allowed sub- 
ject to the present regulations. Candidates shall 
be admitted to (i) regular supplemental exami- 
nations where having obtained the grade of F in 
a course, they satisfy the conditions below, or 
(ii) special supplemental examinations in cases 
where they have been excused from earlier 
assessments or regular examination sessions 
by reason of illness or analogous causes. Sup- 
plementals in mooting consist of the writing of 
new factums and the presentation of fresh oral 
arguments. When a candidate fails an essay 
that he/she has elected to write as a course, or 
fails a course as a result of failing a paper con- 
Stituting part of the weight of grading in a 
course, he/she may apply to be authorized to 
write a supplemental to the Dean or his dele- 
gate who shall make a decision in the light of 
the circumstances after consultation with the 
professor involved as to whether permission 
should be granted. If a supplemental is allowed 
it shall consist of the writing of a new essay or 
Paper on the same or a different topic, or a re- 
writing of the failed essay or paper, or the writ- 
ing of a regular supplemental examination, as 
indicated in the decision. Supplementary 
Papers or essays shall be handed in, in the 
case of a fall term failure, by the last day of lec- 
tures in the winter term or by the first day of the 
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August examination session, at the option of 
the student, and in the case of a winter term fail- 
ure, by the said date in August. 


41. No candidate shall be admitted to regular sup- © 
plemental examinations if, under Regulation 
15, he/she must withdraw from the Faculty, nor 
may any candidate write more than the follow- 
ing number of regular supplemental examina- 
tions: 


(i) one supplemental examination in a course 
worth more than seven credits; or 


(ii) two supplemental examinations in a course 
or courses worth altogether seven or fewer 
credits. 


42. By commencing to write any examination, a 
candidate waives the right to plead any causes 
which would entitle him/her to a special sup- 
plemental, unless these causes occur in the 
course of the examination. 


43. Application for regular supplemental examina- 
tions must be made by June 1st or the first busi- 
ness day thereafter, and must be accompanied 
by the prescribed fee (ten dollars for each 
paper with a maximum of twenty dollars) to 
McGill University. 


Special supplemental examinations are granted 
within the discretion of the Dean or his delegate. 
Applications for such supplemental examinations by 
candidates must be made to the Dean or his dele- 
gate through the Student Affairs’ Office on the form 
provided prior to, and in no case later than, the end 
of the relevant examination session. Exception will 
only be made where it is established that the medi- 
cal condition or personal difficulties of the student 
made it impossible to comply with this requirement. 
The application must be made in writing and be 
accompanied by the prescribed fee ($10 per paper 
with a maximum of $50). Any student unable to 
present himself at an examination for medical or 
compassionate reasons must communicate with the 
Student Affairs’ Office prior to or within 24 hours of 
the examination in order to indicate the name of 
his/her doctor or the circumstances justifying 
his/her absence and such persons as may attest 
thereto. The Student Affairs’ Office will, in the case 
of medical reasons, send the student's physician 
the Faculty’s official Medical Certificate, which 
requires the physician to certify that, in the physi- 
cian's opinion, the student was not fit to write the 
examination in question. No other medical certifi- 
cate will be accepted for the purposes of granting a 
medical exemption. This requirement for medical 
certificates applies to all examinations, including 
mid-term examinations in one-semester courses. 
The Dean or his delegate may, at his discretion, 
exempt a student from writing an examination on 
compassionate grounds, such as the death or seri- 
ous illness of persons in the student's immediate 
family. 
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44. Supplemental examinations are written at the 
Faculty in the month of August. The grade 
obtained in supplemental examinations is the 
grade of the course as a whole, and is final and 
not subject to appeal. The grade first obtained 
in the course shall be included in the transcript 
in all cases, followed by the grade obtained as 
a result of a supplemental examination. 


When a candidate has not passed a special 
supplemental examination he/she has the right to 
a re-read of all written assignments in that course 
provided that he/she applies within seven days of 
the communication of the result and pays the 
prescribed fee ($10 per paper with a maximum of 
$50) to McGill University. The fee shall be 
reimbursed should a passing grade be obtained 


after the re-read. 


45. Grades obtained by candidates as a result of 
supplemental examinations shall appear as fol- 
~ jows on their transcripts: 


_ i) where the supplemental examination was 
taken after the grade of F was obtained ina 
course, a passing grade shall be indicated 
as “‘C Supp.” (passed after supplemental 
examination), and a failing grade shall be 
indicated as F Supp. (failed after supple- 
mental examination); 


ii) where a student has failed a regular exami- 
nation or supplemental examination and re- 
registers for a course, the highest he/she 
can obtain in that course is the grade of 
“cr: 


ili) where the supplemental examination was 
taken as a result of illness or analogous 
causes, the regular grades, as set out in 
regulation 27, shall apply. 


i) — Editor in Chief (496-04 1D) 
ii) Executive Editor (496-042D) 
ili) Managing Editor (496-042D) 


i) Chairman (496-044D) 
ii) Vice Chairman (496-045D) 


e) Group Assistants (see regulation 56) 


a) Legal Clinic (where this has been elected, and upon the 
- recommendation of the Attorney-Director of the Clinic). 
b) McGill Law Journal (upon the recommendation of the Faculty adviser) 


iv) Fifteen members of Senior Board (each) (496-043D) 


: c) Moot Court Board (upon the recommendation of the Faculty adviser) 


iii) Five members of the Senior Board (each) (496-046D) 
d) Courses completed and passed outside this Faculty (regulation 10) 


46. Honours points are awarded as follows: 


Grade Honours Points 

in Course 

A+ 4 honours points (per credit) 

A 3 honours points (per credit) 

B+ 2 honours points (per credit) 

B 1 honours point (per credit) 
F,F.Supp. Minus 1 honours point (per credit) 


No honours points are awarded for grades of C,P. 
However, negative honours points shall be calcu- 
lated in the candidate's average where the grade of 
F or F.Supp. is obtained. 


Final honours are awarded on the basis of the 
honours points average. 


The honours points average is calculated by mul- 
tiplying the number of honours points obtained in 
each course by the number of credits allotted to that 
course (including the double set of minus honours 
points where regular supplemental examinations 
are written and failed), adding all the products so 
obtained, and dividing that total by the sum of the 
credits of all the courses for which the candidate 
registered, including double sets of credits where 
regular supplemental examinations are written and 
including generally all courses in which he/she 
obtained C, F or F Supp. but excluding all courses 
where the candidate obtained P. 


47. Degrees in the Faculty are granted as follows: 
— First class honours: honours points aver- 


age of 2.5 and over. 


— Upper Second class honours: honours 
points average of 1.5 and over. 


— Second class honours: honours points 
average of 0.8 and over. 


— Pass 


48. Credits are given as follows as equivalences 
(regulation 27): 


Se ese a ra 


Credits 


1st term 2nd term 


(2 


|y 
| 04 


Part 


| 


a 


ae 


49. 


3.6 
50. 


3.7 
aye 


52. 


(1) Final Transcripts of candidates who have 
successfully obtained a B.C.L. or LL.B. 
degree shall include the following: 

a) the grade obtained in each course; 

b) the credit weight of each course; 

c) the classification of the degree deter- 
mined in accordance with regulation 
47: 

d) alistof prizes granted. 

(2) Interim transcripts shall include: 

a) the grade obtained in each course: 

b) the credit weight of each course: 

Cc) alist of prizes granted 


TUTORIALS AND MOOTING 


Each candidate shall in the winter term of 
his/her First year participate in the Faculty's 
Moot Court and Group Tutorial programs. Each 
candidate shall, in the fall term of second year, 
participate in the post-First year Mooting Pro 
gram to the extent of at least one round. 


GROUP ASSISTANTS 


Group assistants are students who assist in the 
teaching of certain courses. They must have 
successfully completed at least two terms in the 
Faculty 


Those courses in which there will be openings 
for Group Assistantships will be announced. 
Candidates desiring to act as Group Assistants 
in one of those courses will so indicate in their 
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course registration sheets. The Dean or his del- 
egate, together with the professors in charge of 
the courses involved, will select the Group 
Assistants from amongst those who have indic- 
ated their desire to serve. 


53. In making the selection of candidates, the Dean 
or his delegate and the professors involved 
Shall rely, inter alia, on the overall academic 
performance of each candidate. 


54. A candidate may not hold more than one Group 
Assistantship per term. 


55. Group Assistantships carry a weight of two 
credits per term. A Group Assistant meets with 
the professor in charge of the course and with 
the First year group as specified by the profes- 
sor. At the end of the course, the Group Assist- 
ant files a report containing an assessment of 
the work done, of the methods used and of 
his/her own performance. 


56. The authorization of equivalence (see regula- 
tions 48 and 27) shall be given by the professor 
in charge of the course and shall be based on 
the candidate's performance and on his/her 
final report. 


3.8 CHANGES IN 
REGULATIONS 


97. These Regulations and the other provisions 
contained in this Announcement are subject to 
change at any time 


LL 


3.9 APPENDIX! 


Obligatory Courses for B.C.L. and LL.B. Candidates 
Part |: B.C.L. DEGREE 


1. Civil Law Courses 


472-140D _ Obligations | 
473-144A Property | 
473-145B Property I! 


472-119B _— Civil Procedure and Evidence | 


473-253A Special Contracts | 
473-255B Successions 
475-273A Family Law! 


2. Common Law courses 


one of the following: 


482-142D —_ Contracts! 

OR 

485-179D Torts! 

OR 

483-146D __ Property IA 
483-149B Property IIA 


Credits 
Ist term 2nd term 
4 4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 3 
3 2 
2 2 
2 


=“ACULTY OF LAW 7 
Be 
Credits 

ist term 


3. National courses 


491-101D Constitutional Law | 
491-1118 — Criminal Law| 

492-116A Foundations of Canadian Law 
471-316B Private International Law 
476-187D Tutorials 

476-185D Mooting! 

476-186D Mooting ll 


PART Il: LL.B. DEGREE 
1. Common Law courses 


482-142D Contracts | 
485-179D Torts | 

483-146D Property IA 
483-149B Property IIA 
482-236B Civil Procedure IIA 


2. Civil Law courses 


472-140D Obligations | 
473-144A Property| 
473-145B Property II 


and any one of the following (making a mini- 
mum of 16 civil law credits): 


473-456A — Family Lawl 
473-255B  Successions 
* 473-253A — Special Contracts | 
473-254B — Special Contracts Il 
A Comparative Law course as offered 
from time to time and designated as 
such in the Faculty Announcement or 
by notice. 
2 3. National courses 
; 491-101D Constitutional Law | 
491-111B Criminal Law! 
492-116A — Foundations of Canadian Law 
476-187D Tutorials 
476-185D = _Mooting! 
476-186D = Mooting Il 


a 


3.10 APPENDIX II 


‘Recommended Courses for Candidates Proceeding 
to the Legal Professions 
PART 1: BAR OF QUEBEC 
1. Québec Law 
472-416A Civil Procedure II 
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ie 2. National Law 
494-366A Business Associations | 2 
494-367B Business Associations |I 3 
491-313D Taxation | 2 z 
494-465A —_ Banking & Negotiable Instruments 2 
493-435AB Bankruptcy 2 or vs 
495-369A Labour Law! 3 
491-422B — Criminal Law| 3 
491-401AB Administrative LawlOR 3 or 3 
491-403B Municipal Law OR 2 
483-145A Land Use Planning OR 2 
491-409B Civil Liberties 2 


——— 


PART Il: NOTARIAL PROFESSION - QUEBEC 


Candidates are referred to the regulations of 
the Board of Notaries. 


PART Ill: ONTARIO 


Extract from the Regulations of the Law Society of 
Upper Canada: ''3. Curriculum” 


(a) An approved law school shall offer instruction 
regularly in the following areas 


Agency 

Banking and Bills of Exchange 

Civil Procedure 

Company Law 

Conflict of Laws 

Constitutional Law 

Contracts 

Criminal Law and Procedure 

Equity 

Evidence 

Family Law 

Jurisprudence or one sukject 
of a jurisprudential nature 

Labour Law 

Legal History 

Legislation and Administrative Law 

Municipal Law 

Partnership 

Personal Property 

Real Estate Transactions 

Real Property 

Sale of Goods 

Taxation 

Torts 

Trusts 

Wills and Administration of Estates 


will be regularly offered. The list should not 
be regarded as necessarily establishing 
courses that must be taught separately or 
in combination under these specific labels. 
For example, ‘Legislation’ and ‘Administra- 
tive Law’ might be two separate courses 
under those names, whereas ‘Personal 
Property’ and ‘Real Property’ might be 
combined into a single course entitled 
‘Property’. Or, under a heading like ‘Reme- 
dies’, substantial parts of ‘Civil Procedure’, 
‘Contracts’ and ‘Property’ might be com- 
bined. The same sort of thing could be 
done under the heading ‘Commercial Law’. 


Every student shall be required to take the 
major basic course offered in each of the 
following subject areas: 


Civil Procedure 
Constitutional Law of Canada 
Contracts 2 
Criminal Law and Procedure 
Personal Property 

Real Property 

Torts 


It is understood that subject to sub- 
Paragraph 3 (c), the academic planning 
authority of each approved Law School 
may provide any or all courses to its 
students on a required or an optional 
basis, may require students to elect 
between alternative courses or groups of 
courses to attain either diversification or 
specialization to an extent deemed 
desirable and may add courses to its 
curriculum on a required or an optional 
basis or an optional basis in subject 
areas other than those listed, in subsec- 
tion 3 (a) 


(b) It is understood that the different subject 
areas may be variously combined or subdi- PART IV: NEWFOUNDLAND 
vided at the different law schools, hence 
the above list should be regarded as indic Applicants for admission to the Law Society of New- 
ating areas of the law in which instruction foundland who graduated in 1974, or thereafter, 
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must include in their program of studies major 
courses in the following areas: 


Canadian Constitutional Law 
Civil Procedure 

Contracts 

Criminal Law and Procedure 
Personal Property 

Real Property 

Torts 


and, in addition, should include two major basic 
courses in the following subject areas 


Commercial Law 
Corporation Law 
Evidence 

Family Law 

Wills and Trusts 
Shipping 


Applicants whose academic qualifications do not 
include the recommended subject areas may be 
ineligible for admission to the Law Society of New- 
foundiand without further exams In subject areas 

- notincluded in their academic programs. 


PART V: OTHER PROVINCES 


_ Subjects considered as of prime importance for the 
practice of the law in the Common Law Provinces. 
As noted above, the Law Society of Upper Canada 
in 1969 reduced the number of subject areas In 
which instruction was to be mandatory from 23 to 7, 
namely Civil Procedure, Constitutional Law, Con- 
tracts, Criminal Law and Procedure, Personal Prop- 
erty, Real Property and Torts. This reduction was a 
cause of concern to the Bars of certain other prov- 
inces, the opinion being held by some being that 


unless certain other courses were also tal 
dates would not be adequately prepa 


practice. Rather than reducing the portability of — 


LL.B. degrees from one province to another by the 
stipulation of additional compulsory courses, It was 
decided that the attention of candidates should be 
drawn to certain additional subjects that are consid- 
ered to be of prime importance for the practice of 
law. These are Family Law, Evidence, Wills, and 
Trusts and Commercial and Corporation Law. Can- 
didates are accordingly advised to take these addi- 
tional courses. Those who do not take them will not 
be refused admission to the Bar, but the Bars in 
question will review the regulations as to subjects 
required to be taken after experience has been 
gained as to whether the candidates who present 
themselves have taken a sufficiently broad range of 
subjects. 


NOTE: The subjects listed as being required or 
desirable for Bar purposes are in some instances 
taught by the Faculty under different course names. 


The Law Society of Alberta requirements 
concerning training in legal accounting: Text of 
resolution passed by the Benchers of the Law Soci- 
ety of Alberta in May 1973: “That the Benchers 
authorize the Education Committee to communicate 
with all law schools to the following effect: — ‘That 
all Law Schools be advised that there will be in 
Alberta, as of the 1975 Bar Admission Course and 
subsequent years, a two-hour examination in Legal 
Accounting and the Society's Rules with respect to 
accounting and trust accounts, but those persons 
who in their law course have passed a course in 
Legal Accounting will be exempt from this part of the 
Bar Admission examination”. 


eS as hee 


3.11 APPENDIX Ill: DEGREE PROGRAMS 


~ Sequence of courses as to year. Students wishing to vary thi 


s sequence must seek permission from the Associate 


Dean at the time of Early Registration by filing a course change form. 


PARTI: B.C.L. DEGREE 


472-140D 
473-144 
473-145B 
2 472-119B 


-_b) National courses 


492-116A 
491-101D 
491-111B 
476-187D 
476-185D 


Obligations | 
Property | 
Property Il 


Constitutional Law | 
Criminal Law | 
Tutorials | 

Mooting | 


Civil Procedure and Evidence | 


Foundations of Canadian Law 


Credits 


1st term 2nd term 


i 
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2) Second Year 


a) Civil Law courses 


473-253A Special Contracts | 3 
475-273A Family Law | 3 
473-255B Successions 3 


b) National courses 


494-366A Business Associations | 2 


494-367B Business Associations || 3 
491-313D Taxation | 2 ead 
495-369A Labour Law | 3 

491-422B Criminal Law II 3 


476-186D Mooting II 


c) Electives < 


Maximum of twelve (12) credits over both terms 


NOTE: Students intending to take the National Program (the LL.B.IV year) are advised to take either Property IA 
and Property IIA, Contracts |, or Torts 1 as one of their electives 


3) Third Year 
iremens a) Civil Law courses 


' : 472-416A Civil Procedure II 2 


b) National Courses 


494-465A Banking and Negotiable Instruments 2 
493-435A,B Bankruptcy 2 or 2 
471-316B Private International Law 3 or 3 


and one of the following 


491-401A,.B Administrative Law 3 or 3 
OR 
491-403B Municipal Law 2 
OR 
483-145A Land Use Planning 2 
OR 
491-409B Civil Liberties 2 
c) Common Law courses 
one of the following 
482-142D Contracts | 3 3 
OR 
is 485-179D Torts | 3 2 
OR 
483-146D Property IA 2 2 
483-149B Property IIA 2 
d) Electives 
Maximum of twenty-one (21) credits over both terms 
PART Il: LL.B. DEGREE 
1) First Year 
a) CommonLaw courses 
483-146D Property IA 2 2 
483-149B Property IIA 2 
482-142D Contracts | 3 3 
485-179D Torts | 3 a 
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b) National courses 


492-116A Foundations of Canadian Law 
491-101D Constitutional Law| 
491-1118 Criminal Law|! 

476-187D Tutorials | 

476-185D _Mooting|! 


2) Second Year 
a) Common Law courses 
482-236A Civil Procedure IIA 
b) National courses 
476-186D Mooting | 
c) Civil Law courses 


472-140D Obligations | 
473-144A Property| 
473-145B. Property Il 
and any one of the following (making a minimum 
total of 16 civil law credits): 
473-456A —- Family Lawl i 
473-255B  Successions 
473-253A Special Contracts | 
473-254B Special Contracts II 
A Comparative Law course as offered 
from time to time and designated as 
such in the Faculty Announcement or 
by notice. 2 or 


NOTE: In their second year common law students are advised to register for a number of the civil law credits 
required for the obtaining of the LL.B. degree from the courses listed above. 


d) Electives 
A maximum of thirty-two (32) credits over both terms. 


a) Civil Law courses 


472-140D 
473-144A 
473-145B 


Obligations | 
Property | 
Property Il 


and any one of the following (making minimum total of 16 civil law credits): 


473-456A Family Lawl 
473-255B Successions 
473-253A — Special Contracts | 
473-254B — Special Contracts II 
A Comparative Law course as offered 
from time to time and designated as 
such in the Faculty Announcement or 
by notice. 2 or Zz 


: 5 “NOTE: _ In their third year common law students must complete the civil law credits required for the obtaining of 
the LL.B. degree from amongst those listed above. 


_b) Electives 
A maximum of thirty-six (36) credits over both terms. 


bait 


3.12 APPENDIX IV 


Obligatory Courses for the National Pro 


PART I: LL.B. DEGREE (AFTER B.C.L.) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


gram (Double Degree) 


In order to gain admission, the holder of a B.C.L. degree must have taken and passed, during the B.C.L. Program, 


Property IA & IIA, and either Contracts |, Or Torts |. 
NOTE: 


Because of the heavy contract law content of a nu 


mber of the obligatory courses in the LL.B. IV, itis rec- 


ommended that the students who intend to proceed to LL.B. IV, or wish to keep that option open, take 


Contracts | rather than Torts | 


Property IA 

Property IIA 

Contracts | 

Torts | 

Trusts & Gifts | 

Real Estate Transactions 
Evidence IA 

Family Law lA 
Commercial Transactions 
Civil Procedure IIA 


PART 2: B.C.L. DEGREE (AFTER LL.B.) 


1st term 2nd term 
2 2 
2 
3 3 
3 2 
3 2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 


In order to gain admission, the holder of an LL.B. degree must have taken and passed, during his LL.B. program, 
Obligations | and Property | & Il. (It is to be noted that candidates entering the first year of the LL.B. program in 972- 
73 or subsequent years are obliged to take in their LL.B. program a larger number of basic civil law courses 
whether or not they intend to proceed subsequently to the B.C.L degree.) ‘ 


Obligations | 
Property | 
Property II 
Family Law | 
Successions 


Civil Procedure & Evidence | 


Special Contracts | 
Civil Procedure II 


Business Associations | & II 


Private International Law 


Note: 


4 4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 3 
3 


The attention of candidates intending to proceed to the Bar of Québec is drawn to the fact that they should 


have taken and passed the courses listed in Appendix Ill, Part | 


—_- -————————————— 


4 COURSES OF 
INSTRUCTION 


N.B. The courses and seminars sponsored by the 
Institute of Comparative Law open to undergraduate 
Students in the Faculty are included in this list. Enrol- 
ment in them may however be limited on the basis of 
restricted numbers or academic record 


493-436A ACCOUNTING. (B.C.L. & LL.B) (2 
hours, first term; not given 1977-78). General princi- 
ples of accounting of interest to members of the 
legal profession. A student who has taken a univer- 
sity or CEGEP level or an equivalent level account- 
ing course is excluded from this course. 


483-452B ADMINISTRATION OF DECEASEDS’ 
ESTATES. (LL.B.) (2 hours, second term). Wills: the 
requirements for a valid testamentary instrument, 
revocation, republication, incorporation by refer- 
ence, and construction. Intestate succession; mode 
of déscent Appointment, powers and duties of per- 
sonal representatives: collection and realization of 
assets, payment of debts: distribution of assets, 
including problems of lapse and class gifts, lega- 
cies, including abatement and ademption. Overall, 
the course will concentrate on problematic areas of 
the law rather than attempt a comprehensive survey 
of the law of wills, intestacy and administration. Pre- 
requisite: Trusts and Gifts |, first term. 

Professor Smith 
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491-401A or B ADMINISTRATIVE LAW | (B.C.L. 
& LL.B.) (3 hours, first or second term). The relation- 
ship between law and the administrative process; 
problems of delegation; procedures and powers of 
administrative tribunals; judicial and legislative con- 
trol of administrative action. 

Professor Jones (Section 01) 

Professor Grey (Section 02) 


494-464A ADVANCED CORPORATION LAW. 
(B.C.L. & LL.B.) (3 hours, first term). Seminar on 
various corporate problems; aspects of study 
include corporate management and responsibility, 
shareholders’ rights and securities regulation. Pre 
requisites: Business Associations | & lI 

Professor Caron 


491-407A AIR AND SPACE LAW. (B.C.L. & LL.B.) 
(2 hours, first term). The legal regime of air space 
and outer space, review of the more important activ- 
ities in these environments, including international 
flights, and their legal regulations. Administrative 
and private air law in Canada. 

Professor Bradley 


494-465A BANKING AND NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS. (8.C.L: & LL.B.) (2 hours, first 
term). Canadian law of negotiable instruments, with 
particular emphasis on the Bills of Exchange Act. 
The concept and attributes of negotiability. Bills of 
exchange, cheques, and promissory notes. Aspects 
of the law of moveable property, nature of owner- 
ship; the owner's remedies; their application to 
negotiable instruments, money as property and 
rights of recovery and tracing; assignment of debts, 
documents of title. Banker and customer; banker's 
security; letters of credit, credit cards and other’ 
recent developments. The relationship of federal 
and provincial laws. 

Professor Scott (Section 01) 

Mr. Cobbett (Section 02) 


493-435A or B BANKRUPTCY AND INSOL- 
VENCY. (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 hours, first or second 
term). Bankruptcy and insolvency in Canadian law. 
Scope, operation, and content of the relevant fed- 
eral and provincial laws, with particular emphasis 
‘on the Bankruptcy Act, Winding-up Acts, related 
statutes and the general provincial law. Creditors’ 
_ rights. 
Professor Vallée-Ouellet (Section 01) 
_ Mr. Mendelsohn (Section 02) 


I. (2 hours, 1st term; 3 hours, 2nd term). The first 
course is devoted to the different forms of business 
associations; mandate or agency, partnerships, 
cooperatives the nature of corporate personality; 
the two systems of incorporation; constitutional 
aspects. The second course is devoted to the rais- 
_ ing and maintenance of a company's capital; the 
organs of the company, investors’ protection; pro- 
tection of minority shareholders, reconstruction and 
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- 494-366A & 367B BUSINESS ASSOCIATIONS | & z 


amalgamation of companies. Common Law s 
dents are advised to take (LL.B.) Professor Bu 
ley's section of Business Associations |. 
BUSINESS ASSOCIATIONS I: 

Professor Buckley (Section 01) 

(B.C.L.) Professor Durnford (Section 02) 
(B.C.L.) Mr. Sarna (Section 03) 

BUSINESS ASSOCIATIONS Il (B.C.L. & LL.B.): 
Professor Durnford (Section 01) 

Mr. Sohmer (Section 02) 

Professor Buckley (Section 03) 


494-475B BUSINESS PLANNING. (B.C.L. & LL.B.) 
(2 hours, second term). This seminar will deal with 
problems in the corporate law field. The treatment 
will include taxation and general civil and commer- 
cial law aspects. Prerequisites. Business Associa- 
tions | & ll and Taxation |. 

Mr. Echenberg 


472-459B CIVIL EVIDENCE Ill. (B.C.L.) (2 hours, 
second term). Principles of Law of Evidence with 
emphasis on substantive rules in civil law. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Meyer 


491-409A CIVIL LIBERTIES IN CANADA. (B.C.L. wil 
& LL.B.) (2 hours, first term). The “condition” of civil nal 
liberties in Canada, with particular reference to the Co 
laws of Québec and Ontario and the historical devel- Pro 
opment and status of civil liberties in Canadian con- | x 


stitutional law. Among the subjects to be treated are 
language and educational rights. 
Professor Cotler. 


472-119B CIVIL PROCEDURE AND EVIDENCE I. 
(B.C.L.) (3 hours, second term). A general introduc- 


tion to the Canadian judicial system, civil procedure ) 
in Québec (up to but excluding trial) and evidence. ( 
Mr. Chamberland (Section 01) "0 
Mr. Stein (Section 02) M 
472-416A CIVIL PROCEDURE i. (B.C.L) (2 ; 
hours, first term). Trial, including examinations on rs 
discovery in the Superior Court: provisional reme- ai 
dies, including injunctions; remedies against judge- 4X 
ments (revocation and appeal). Prerequisites: Civil , 
Procedure and Evidence |. : 
Mr. Holden Se Bi 
482-236B CIVIL PROCEDURE WA. (LL.B) (3 : 
hours, second term). Common law historical devel! |, 
opment of the rules of procedure and forms of j 


action: traditional common law remedies; plead- 
ings, motions and discovery; forms of trial and : 
methods of proof; rules and organization of the ( 
courts, jurisdiction and judgements. Emphasis on : 
Ontario Judicature Act and Rules of Practice. , 
Professor Del Buono (Section 01) 
Mr. King (Section 02) 


472-419B CIVIL PROCEDURE Ill. (B.C.L.) (2 
hours, second term). Selected topics in Civil Proce- 
dure, including trial by jury, execution, prerogative 
writs, proceedings related to marriage, proceedings 


concerning immoveables, procedure in the Federal 
Court. 
Mr. Altschuler 


494-462A COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS. 
(LL.B.) (4 hours, first term). Sale of goods and 
secured transactions 

Professor Buckley (Section 01) 

Professor Del Buono (Section 02) 


389-670B COMPARATIVE AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL PROTECTION OF MINORITIES’ 
RIGHTS. (|.C.L.) (2 hours, second term). A seminar 
adopting an international and comparative law 
approach to the study of the protection of racial, reli- 
gious and linguistic minorities; definition of concept; 
early experiments and the experience of the League 
of Nations; the United Nations with particular refer- 
ence to its Sub-Commission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and the protection of Minorities; rep- 
resentative national legal institutions including those 
of Belgium, Switzerland, Finland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union and Canada. 
Each participant will be expected to lead a discus- 
sion On an appropriate subject on which an essay 
will also be required. There will be no written exami- 
nation. This course is open to undergraduates as a 
“Comparative Law Course" within the Faculty. 
Professor Humphrey 


389-610A COMPARATIVE CIVIL LIABILITY. 
(I.C.L.) (2 hours, first term). A comparative study of 
selected contemporary problems in the field of civil 
responsibility. Areas of concern include: economic 
loss, privacy, mental suffering, prenatal injury, and 
the role of strict liability. This is a graduate course 
open to undergraduate students and avails as a 
“Comparative Law Course’. Prerequisites: Obliga- 
tions | or Torts |. 

Professor Foster & Professor Baudouin 


389-630A COMPARATIVE COMPANY LAW AND 
THE MULTINATIONAL COMPANY: LAW AND 
PRACTICE. (|.C.L.) (2 hours, first term). A compar- 
ative evaluation of Anglo-American and Continental 
company law systems — the harmonization of com- 
pany laws within the European Common Market, 
and the ‘European Company’ — international and 
multinational companies — structure and manage- 
ment of the multinational company — government 
control of the multinational company.-— international 
controls and the multinational company —-_ anti- 
monopoly legislation and the multinational company 
— the Canadian experience. This course is open to 
undergraduate students as a ‘Comparative Law 
Course” and also to students in the Faculty of Man- 
agement. 

Professor Hahlo 


389-651B COMPARATIVE MEDICAL LAW (.C_L.) 
(2 hours, second term). A comparative study of 
selected contemporary medico-legal problems 
including civil and criminal liability of doctors and 
hospitals, consent, medical and hospital contracts, 
emergency services, organ transplants, death, 
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euthanasia, abortion, sex reassignment, experimen- 
tation and medical ethics. This course is open to 
undergraduates as a ‘Comparative Law Course” 
within the Faculty. Prerequisites: Obligations | or 
Torts |. 

Professor Kouri 


389-634A COMPARATIVE PRIVATE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW (I.C.L.) (2 hours, first term). The com- 
parative study of basic rules of conflict of laws and 
enforcement of foreign judgements in the civil and 
common law systems, with particular reference to 
international and inter-regional unification efforts. 
This course is open to undergraduates as a “‘Com- 
parative Law Course’”’ within the Faculty. Prerequi- 
site: Private International Law | (undergraduate). 
Professor Groffier-Atala 


491-101D CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IL. (B.CL. & 
LL.B.) (3 hours, throughout the year). A comprehen- 
sive treatment of the theory, law and practice of the 
constitution, including legislative, executive and 
judicial institutions in Canada. The rule of law in 
executive government and in the lawmaking proc- 
ess, Parliamentary sovereignty, constitutional 
amendment, and the federal system. A problem 
approach, with opportunity to draft bills and legal 
proceedings, will be attempted, in order to develop 
skills useful in the practice of law. 

It will be assumed that students have a basic 
acquaintance with Canadian governmental institu- 
tions, either through a course on Canadian govern- 
ment, or through the reading of one or more basic 
texts. Students are referred to the current edition of 


,R. MacGregor Dawson, The Government of 


Canada, or to James R. Mallory, The Structure of 
Canadian Government, or to Van Loon & Whitting- 
ton, The Canadian Political System. 

Professor Cotier (Section 01) 

Professor Scott (Section 02) 

Professor de Mestral (French Section 03) 


491-2028 CONSTITUTIONAL LAW il 

(ADVANCED SEMINAR). (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 hours, 
second term). This seminar will provide students 
with an opportunity to study and analyse proposals 
which are currently being made for revision or radi- 
cal alteration of the Canadian constitution. The first 
part of the seminar will be devoted to a definition of 
problems. The second part will deal with a number 
of specific areas of constitutional law which in 
recent years have given rise to controversy as to the 
functioning of the existing federal system: such 
areas will include communications, immigration, 
language and cultural guarantees, the spending 
power and authority to promote economic develop- 
ment. The third part will involve a discussion and 
appraisal of various solutions and models which 
have or could be proposed for revision of the exist- 
ing constitution. Students will be encouraged to 
draft proposals and submit them to the critical scru- 
tiny of the seminar. Students will be required to pre- 
pare, on an independent basis, a paper dealing with 
some topic of relevance to the seminar and will be 
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marked on this paper and their participation in the 
seminar. Prerequisite: Constitutional Law |. The 
seminar will be conducted in English and in French 
and admission will be by permission of the instruc- 
tor. 

Professors de Mestral, Grey et al; 

Professor Chevrette et al, Faculté de Droit, 
Université de Montréal 


485-483B CONSUMER PROTECTION. (8.C.L. & 
LL.A.) (2 hours, second term). A seminar requiring 
active student participation dealing with a number of 
selected topics (advertising, product safety, control 
of interest rates, etc.) primarily of concern to the 
individual in his capacity as a consumer. The per- 
spective will be essentially economic and substan- 
tial attention will be paid to the evaluation of specific 
rules within the topic areas concentrated upon in 
terms of the costs, and the distribution of the costs, 
which these rules impose upon society at large. Pre- 
requisites: Special Contracts | or Commercial Trans- 
actions or permission. 

Professor Tetley 


389-652A CONTEMPORARY CIVIL LAW PROB- 
LEMS (LANDLORD AND TENANT AND QUEBEC 
RENTAL COMMISSION). (/.C.L.) (2 hours, first 
term). A research seminar on the interpretation, by 
the Rental Commission, of the Québec Act to Pro- 
mote Conciliation between Lessees and Property- 
Owners, conducted with the collaboration of the 
Quebec Rental Commission. Emphasis will be 
placed upon the reform of the Act. The purpose of 
the course is-to develop a methodology for empiri- 


edge of the Act. English and French will be the 
working languages of the course, but a good com- 
mand of written and spoken French is necessary for 
the empirical study. Special Contracts || or Property 
IIA would be desirable for this offering. A limited 
number of undergraduate students may be enrolled 
upon permission of the instructor. 

Professor Jobin 

N.B. Senate authorization pending at time of publi- 
cation 


494-476B CORPORATE FINANCE (B.C.L. & 
LL.B.) (2 hours, second term). The course will 
examine problems in Corporate Finance which arise 
in widely-held companies. Among the topics which 
may be considered are valuation; senior security 
holders; dividends and dividend theory; mergers 
_and merger accounting and insider trading and sale 
of controlling shares. Prerequisite: Business Associ- 
ations |, ll. It is recommended that the student have 
taken an Accounting course. 
_ Professor Buckley 
-_N.B. Senate authorization pending at time of publi- 
cation 


- 482-142D CONTRACTS |. (LL.B.) (3 hours, 
throughout the year). A study of the general theory 
and basic principles of the common law of contract 

in Canada — offer and acceptance, consideration, 
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cal research and to acquire some practical knowl- : 


intent to create legal relations, privity and 
standard form contracts, mistake, misrepresenta 
tion and discharge. nes 
Professor Foster (Section 01) 

Professor Eliasz (Section 02) 

Professor Bridge (Section 03) 


491-111B CRIMINAL LAW 1. (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (3 
hours, second term). The exploration of major 
problems in criminal law and its administration; 
emphasis on basic concepts which govern the 
implementation of the Criminal Code in Canada. 
Professor Sklar (Section 01) 

Professor Del Buono (Section 02) 


491-422B CRIMINAL LAW Il. (8.C.L. & LL.B.) (3 
hours, second term). Principles of the law of crimi- 
nal evidence and procedure. Prerequisite. Criminal 
Law |. . 

Mr. Fish (Section 01) 

Mr. Proulx (French Section 02) 

Mr. Shadley (Section 03) 


491-421A CRIMINAL LAW IV. (CRIMINAL LAW 
AND SOCIETY). (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 hours, first 
term; not given 1977-78). This seminar will focus 
upon selected areas of human belief and behaviour 
(such as corporate crime, faith-healing, child abuse, 
and killings committed under circumstances of 
extreme provocation) which the law-maker has tra- 
ditionally sought to control through the use, among 
other instrumentalities, of the criminal law. The sem- 
inar will critically examine, in the context of such 
areas, the effectiveness of the criminal law in con- 
trolling human conduct. The materials will be inter- 
disciplinary in character. It will be open to a limited 
number of students from Law, the Behavioural Sci- 
ences, Political Science and Religious Studies. Pre- 
requisite: Criminal Law | or the approval of the 
instructor. 


491-418A CRIMINOLOGY I. (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 
hours, first term; not given 1977-78). A study of the 
aims of the penal system with particular reference to 
defining limits of the scope of criminal behaviour 
and the purposes of punishment. Prerequisite. Crim- 
inal Law and Procedure I. 


491-419A CRIMINOLOGY Il. (The Processing of 
the Offender: Legal, Psychiatric and Social Work 
prospectives) (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 hours, first term). 
An examination of the role of the lawyer, psychiatrist 
and social worker in the processing and treatment 
of offenders. Problems characteristic of practice in 
each of these professions will be studied as they 
interact in the criminal process. The seminar will be 
conducted jointly by faculty members drawn from 
Law, Psychiatry and Social Work. It will be open to a 
limited number of students in Law, Medicine and 
Social Work who have a particular interest in the 
field of criminology.Prerequisite: A previous course 
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in criminal law, criminology or corrections or the 
approval of the instructors 

Professor Sklar with 

Dr. C. Angliker of the Forensic Psychiatry 
Clinic, and Dr. P. Deehy of the School of Social 
Work 


495-471A ENVIRONMENT AND THE LAW. 
(B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 hours, first term). The basic 
objective of the seminar is to examine the actual 
and potential role of law in protecting the integrity of 
the human environment from threats posed by sci- 
entific and technological advances, rapid industriali 
zation and population growth. Emphasis will be 
placed on the following subjects: air, water and sea 
pollution; hazards caused by the uses of nuclear 
energy; weather modification. If time permits, the 
inquiry will extend to other environmental hazards 
Professor Vlasic 


389-636A EUROPEAN COMMUNITY LAW | 
(1.C.L.) (2 hours, first term). An introduction to the 
study of European Community Law and legal institu 
tions, with particular reference to the Treaty of Rome 
and subsequent instruments. This course is open to 
undergraduate students 

Professor Lasok 


389-637B EUROPEAN COMMUNITY LAW Il. 
(I.C.L.) (2 hours, second term). A study of selected 
topics in European Community Law, particularly 
European Commercial Transactions. It will also 
examine the legal implications of Canadian partici- 
pation in the European Economic Community. This 
course is open to undergraduate students. Prere- 
quisite: European Community Law | or its equiva- 
lent 

Professor Eliasz and Professor Zuijdwijk 


482-418A EVIDENCE IA. (LL.B.) (3 hours, first 
term) The development of Common Law 
principles of civil and criminal evidence and 
relevant policy considerations. Stress will be 
placed on such areas as_ relevancy and 
admissibility; hearsay rule; advocacy and_ trial 
tactics; function of judge and jury; relationship of 
rules of evidence to problems of deception, 
perception and memory; credibility 

Professor Sklar 


475-273A FAMILY LAW I. (B.C.L.) (3 hours, first 
term). The existence and attributes of physical per- 
sons, their capacity and incapacity by reason of 
age, relationship and mental faculties; the family; 
husband and wife; the law of marriage; its formation 
and its effects, especially with respect to the rights 
and duties of the consorts and their property; sepa- 
ration, the annulment of marriage and divorce. 
Professor Grey (Section 01) 

Professor Ouellette-Lauzon (French Section 
02) 


485-472A FAMILY LAW IA. (LL.B.) (3 hours, first 
term). Marriage and divorce; the matrimonial prop 
erty regime of the common law provinces; parent 
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and child; guardian and ward; interstate succession 
and dependents’ relief. 
Professor Zuijdwijk 


473-456A FAMILY LAW Il. (MATRIMONIAL 
PROPERTY LAW). (B.C.L.) (2 hours, first term). 
The effect of marriage on the property rights of mar- 
ried persons, and their relations with third persons; 
the matrimonial regimes of the Québec Civil code. 
Prerequisites: Family Law | and Property I. 
Professor Groffier Atala 


486-456B FAMILY LAW Ill: LAW RELATING TO 
CHILDREN (8.C.L. or LL.B.) (2 hours, second term: 
not given in 1977-78). This course will require active 
Student participation and should be suitable for both 
Law and Social Work students. It will concern itself 
with the legal and social problems of legitimacy, 
illegitimacy, and legitimation, custody and access 
disputes, kidnapping cases, the role and responsi- 
bility of step and foster parents, parental rights and 
the adoption process. The course will be taught on 
the seminar basis and assessment may be on the 
basis of term papers and class participation. 


483-453A FINANCING REAL ESTATE TRANS- 
ACTIONS (B.C.L.) (2 hours, first term). Particular 
emphasis will be placed on the protection to be 
given the hypothecary creditor, the methods of 
financing land acquisition and development; the 
Special problems related to the financing of con- 
Struction projects; the development of the emphy- 
teutic lease and the net lease as a form of finance, 
the role of the lawyer in giving economic advice to 
his clients. Prerequisites. Property | & Il. 

Mr. Carswell 

Mr. Mettarlin 


492-116A FOUNDATIONS OF CANADIAN LAW 
(B.C.L. & LL.B.) (3 hours, first term). An introduction 
to the institutional and philosophical foundations of 
Canada’s two legal systems, with emphasis on 
some basic principles of Canadian public law. 
Professor Eliasz (Section 01) 

Professor Grey (Section 02) 

Professor Zuijdwijk (Section 03) 


125-401A or B FRENCH LEGAL TERMINOLO- 
GY/FRANCAIS JURIDIQUE (2 hours, either term). 
Ce cours a pour but d'amener les étudiants, futurs 
légistes, au point ou ils pourront exercer leur profes- 
sion, en frangais, dans la Province. Ce n'est pas un 
cours de francais général ni un cours de révision; 
c'est un Cours avancé et spécialisé, qui suppose au 
départ un bonne connaissance du francais usuel, 
parle et écrit. Les travaux pratiques se feront sous 
forme de débats, de rapports oraux et écrits, etc. 

Le cours est réservé en principe aux étudiants de 
derniere année. D'autres étudiants seraient admis- 
sibles dans les limites de la disponibilité des places. 
Les effectifs sont limités 

Un examen de classement, obligatoire, aura lieu 
au moment des inscriptions. Pour plus de préci- 
sions, consulter les affiches au Département de 
frangais ou ala Faculté de droit. 
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This course avails as a ‘“‘non-law”’ credit within 
the meaning of Regulation 10. 
Mr. Reed 


494-461B INSURANCE (8.C.L.) (2 hours, second 
term). This course deals with the general prnciples 
of Quebec Insurance Law, with emphasis placed on 
the contract of insurance and with some rderence 
to the Common Law. 

Professor Tetley 


494-463A INTELLECTUAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 hours, first term). 
An introduction to the law of patents, trade marks, 
copyright, industrial design and unfair competition, 
designed to give students a practical familierity with 
the principles and practice of the law in anarea of 
increasing and continuing commercial impoitance. 
Mr. McLeod: Patents 

Mr. Gadban: Trademarks 

Mr. Amos: Copyrights 


389-631A INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS TRANS- 
ACTIONS 1 (I.C.L.) (2 hours, first tem). An 
introduction to International Business law cesigned 
to familiarize students with the range of laws, 
national and international, applicable to interna- 
_ tional business transactions. The course will cover 
the subject at three different levels: a) private law 
applicable to international business transactions: 
Sales, Affreightment, Agency, Insirance, 
Licensing, Payment, Arbitration, Choice of Law 
(Unification of Private Law); b) federal regulation, 
export controls, anti-dumping, export insulance; Cc) 
International Law (MFN Standard, Bilateral Trade 
Agreement, GATT, Selected Commodity Agree- 
ments). The focus of the course will be Canadian. 
However, comparative materials are included and 
_ research on problems arising in other legal 
systems will be encouraged. This course is open 
to undergraduates. 
_ Professor de Mestral 


-389-632B INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS TRANS- 
“ACTIONS ll. (/.C.L.) (2 Hours, second trm). An 


3 


dvanced research seminar dealirg with: 
Canadian direct investment abroad. What legal 
roblems are Canadian investors facing abroad? 
Vhat type of protection Is available to then against 
1-commercial risks? This will involve ar analysis 
‘the international law rules with respect o confis- 
n, expropriation and nationalization; b) foreign 
irect investment in Canada. This part is devoted to 
an analysis of the Foreign Investment Review Act 
and the Canada Development Corporaticn; c) the 
ernational settlement of investment disputes 


ssessment: term paper. Students teking this 
seminar should have some knowledge ofeconom- 
ics, commercial law and international law. The 
course is open to undergraduate studens. Prere- 
quisite: International Business Transactions | or its 
equivalent. 
Professor Castel 


389-611B INTERNATIONAL CO 
ARBITRATION (I.C.L.) (2 hours, second 1 
seminar dealing with the comparative evaluation | 1 
this particular alternative to litigation between par 
ties to international contracts in Canada, the United 
States and the Common Market, with particular ref- 
erence to international conventions and other instru- 
ments in this field. This is a graduate course open to 
undergraduate students 

Professor Groffier-Atala 


491-425B INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL LAW 
(I.C.L,) (2 hours, second term; not given 1977-78). 
This course is intended to offer to students inter- 
ested in International Law and Criminal Law, an 
opportunity to study crimes against the law of 
nations, war crimes (the Nuremburg trials, the Eich- 
man case), genocide and the way in which states 
co-operate to fight organized crime, terrorism, 
hijacking, etc. Attention will be paid to the subject of 
jurisdiction (crimes committed in foreign countries, 
at sea, in aircraft, extradition, international judicial 
assistance) and the recognition and enforcement of 
foreign criminal sentences. Prerequisite; Criminal 
Law | Co-requisite or prerequisite: Public Interna- 
tional Law | 


389-620A INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE 
LAW (i.C.L.). (2 hours, first term). Introduction to the 
comparative method; differences and similarities 
between the world’s legal systems; a detailed study 
of selected topics. This course is open to under- 
graduate students in the Faculty as a ‘Comparative 
Law Course” 

Professor Hahlo 


492-419B JURIMETRICS (B8.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 hours, 
second term; not given 1977-78). An examination of 
the use of quantitative methods and symbolic logic 
in legal analysis, and of the use of computers by 
lawyers. The emphasis of the seminar will be juris- 
prudential; what do these new methods of legal 
analysis tell us about the nature of law? 


492-421A JURISPRUDENCE | (LEGAL PHILOS- 
OPHY) (BCL & LL.B.) (3 hours; first. term). This 
course will introduce the main schools of jurispru- 
dence and will attempt to acquaint the student with 
some of the most significant writings, particularly 
contemporary writings, in legal philosophy. Special 
attention will be paid to the way in which legal phi- 
losophy and the analytic tools it employs can 
increase understanding of such contemporary 
issues as civil disobedience and the relationship 
between law and morality 

Professor Marshall 


492-420A JURISPRUDENCE II (LEGAL PHILOS- 
OPHY) (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 hours, first term, not 
given 1977-78). The seminar will be devoted to an 
intensive study of John Rawls A theory of Justice . It 
is hoped that close study of this important book will 
illuminate many of the general problems of legal phi 

losophy. as 
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495-369A LABOUR LAW I. (B.C.L. & LL.B) (3 
hours, first term). An introduction to Canadian lab- 
our law including collective bargaining, arbitration 
and industrial relations generally. Emphasis on the 
Canada Labour Code, the Québec Labour Code 
and related statutes 

Mr. Hartt (Section 01) 

Mr. Heenan (Section 02) 


495-470B LABOUR LAW Il. (B.C.L. & LL.B) (2 
hours, second term). Special problems in the devel- 
opment of labour law in Québec and Canada. Prere- 
quisite: Labour Law | 

Mr. Finkelman Q.C. and Visitors 


483-145A LAND USE PLANNING (B.C_L. or LL.B.) 
(2 hours, first term). A comparative study of private 
and public control of land use and development 
involving: Master plans, zoning bylaws, subdivision 
control, urban re-development, expropriation, and 
regional planning. Prerequisite: Property IA or Prop- 
erty | and Il 

Professor Kenniff 


495-482B LAW AND POVERTY (8.C.L. & LL.B.) (3 
hours, second term; not given 1977-78). The course 
will be organized around the following four themes 
First, the nature, extent and meaning of poverty in 
Canada and the implications for anti-poverty plan- 
ning and poverty law; second, the differential char- 
acter of the law concerning rich and poor as 
reflected in case studies in criminal law, consumer 
faw, housing law, welfare law; third, the perceptions 
of poverty and the poor by law and lawyers, and the 
perceptions of law and lawyers by the poor; and 
fourth, the ‘delivery systems” available for legal 
services to the poor among topics to be considered 
here are alternative organizational models for legal 
services; the role of the law schools both ideologi- 
Cally in terms of cirrculum and operationally in terms 
of legal services for the poor; the roles for govern- 
ment and the professional bar; and the alternative 
action-oriented strategies for law reform 


495-487B LAW OF COMPETITION (BCL. & 
LL.B.) (2 hours, second term). Legal aspects of 
competition, with particular reference to restrictive 
trade practices and the present (and proposed) anti- 
combines legislation in Canada and elsewhere, with 
some reference to economic theories about compe- 
tition; and with some references to the Foreign 
Investment Review Act and other types of direct 
governmental intervention and regulation of the 
economy 

Professor Grey 

Professor Green 


491-411D LEGAL PROBLEMS IN GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL OF BUSINESS. (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 
hours, throughout the, year; not given 1977-78) 
Legal aspects of competition, with particular refer- 
ence to restrictive trade practices and the present 
(and proposed) anti-combines legislation in Canada 
and elsewhere, with some reference to economic 
theories about competition. Foreign investment 
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Review act and other types of direct governmental 
interventon in the economy —- for example, price 
and resairce controls, regulation of marketing, utili- 
ties, trarsportation and communication, consumer 
protectin against unfair practices, hazards to 
health snd safety and misleading advertising, 
Crown corporations, etc. Prerequisites: Business 
Associatons | and || 


491-4033 MUNICIPAL LAW (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 
hours, sscond term). Municipal institutions in’ the 
Province of Québec and their constitution and 
powers. Judicial review of the acts of municipal 
authorities and officers, in the general context of 
administative law. Juridical nullity and other 
problem:. Municipal taxation. Civil responsibility. 
Professor Scott , 


472-140) OBLIGATIONS |. (8. CL) (4 hours, 
throughat the year). The function of the law of obli- 
gations, he concept of obligations, the sources of 
obligations (the general theory of contractual and 
legal oblgation); the performance of obligations; the 
general heory of civil responsibility (contractual and 
extra-cortractual); the extinction of obligations. 
Profess»r Haanappel (Section 01) 

Professor Jobin (French Section 02) 

Mr. Mas:/Professor Morissette (Section 03) 


475-4798 OBLIGATIONS IV. (B.C.L.) (MODALI- 
TIES AN) CAUSES OF EXTINCTION OF OBLIGA- 
TIONS) (? hours, second term): Modalities; joint and 
several, :onditional and alternative obligations and 
obligatiois with a term or penal clause. Extinction: 
payment release, confusion, novation (and delega- 
tion of fayment), Compensation, frustration, etc. 
Prerequiite: Obligations | 

Professor Vallée-Ouellet 


471-3164 or B PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
1. (CONF.IGT OF LAWS) (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (3 hours, 
first. or second term). The function, nature and 
sources >f Private International Law. Conflicts of 
laws; fornulation and development of conflict rules; 
interpretadion of conflict rules (characterization, inci- 
dental questions, renvoi, conflits mobiles); operation 
of conflic rules (application of foreign law, substitu- 
tion of thelaws of the forum). Conflicts of jurisdiction 
and recojnition of foreign judgments 

Professcr Castel (Section 01) 

Professcr Groffier Atala (Section 02) 


473-1444 PROPERTY I. (8.C.L.) (3 hours, first 
term). Tfe concepts of property, ownership and 
possessin, and rights in property; the land titles 
registraticn system 

Professc Brierley (Section 01) 

Mr. Godin (Section 02) 

Me Cantih Cumyn (French Section 03) 


483-1461 PROPERTY IA. (LL.B.) (2 hours, 
throughoit the year). Ownership and the doctrine of 
estates; ncluding interests of husband and wife, 
uses andStatute of Uses with an outline of trusts 


Qt 


and settlements, concurrent ownership, future inter- 
ests, and perpetuities, adverse possessions. Com- 
mercial land law; easements and profits, restrictive 
covenants, licences, mortgages, landlord and ten- 
ant, fixtures. 

Dr. G. LaForest Q.C. (Section 01) 

Professor Smith (Section 02) 


473-145B PROPERTY Il. (8.C.L.) (3 hours, second 
term). The concepts of patrimony and security on 
property, moveable and immoveable; elements of 
the land titles registration system; hypothecs, privi- 
leges, pledge, with some consideration given to 
statutory securities on property. 

Professor Caron (Section 01) 

Professor Vallée-OQuellet (French Section 02) 
Mr. Reis (Section 03) 


483-149B PROPERTY IIA. (LL.B.) (2 hours, sec- 
ond term). The basic principles of moveable prop- 
erty; ownership and possession; the acquisition and 
termination of ownership; gifts, bailments, sale of 
goods, security devices and and non-consensual 
liens. 

Professor Jones (Section 01) 

Professor Sklar (Section 02) 


472-418A PROPERTY Ill. (2 hours, first term). A 
study of the nature and effects of extinctive and 
positive prescription; the concepts of renunciation, 
suspension and interruption; review of various 
extinctive prescription periods under the Civil 
Code and under certain other Québec statutes 
Professor Vallée-Ouellet 


483-148B PROPERTY IIIA. (LANDLORD AND 
TENANT) (LL.B.) (2 hours, second term). An exami- 
nation of the relationship of landlord and tenant and 
of current problems affecting residential tenancies 
Prerequisite: Property |A 

Professor Bradley 


491-105B PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW | 
(B.C.L. & LL.B.) (3 hours, second term). The tradi- 
tional fields of International Law including nature 
and sources; recognition, territory and acquisition of 
territory; jurisdiction on the high seas; nationality, 
diplomatic and consular privileges and immunities, 
responsibility of states: interpretation of treaties; 
legal control of force and aspects of the U.N. Char- 
ter, special Canadian problems of International Law 
Professor Vlasic 


491-406A PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW II 
(PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
RGANIZATION), (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 hours, first 
erm; not given 1977-78). An analytical examination 
of the Charter of the United Nations and a study of 
the development of international law and organiza- 
tion by and through the various organs of the United 
Nations and of the specialized agencies Prerequi- 
site: Public International Law |. 


492-438B PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW Iil 
(LAW OF THE SEA). (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 hours, sec- 
ond term). This course will deal with the develop- 
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ment of Canadian Law and Policy on the Law of! 
Sea in recent years and will seek to show the — 
dynamic relationship between Domestic and Inter- 
national Law in this field. It will deal among other 
things with: the historical development of the Law of 
the Sea; freedoms of the High Seas; zones of mari- 
time jurisdiction including internal waters, territorial 
sea, fishing zones and economic zones, continental 
shelf including boundary delimitations; islands, 
international straits; international waterways; military 
uses of the seas, the Arctic and the exploitation of 
the resources of the seabed beyond the limits of 
national jurisdiction. Special emphasis will be put 
upon recent developments related to the Third 
United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, 
and Canadian positions at the Conference. Foreign 
students will be encouraged to do research con- 
cerning the development of law and policy in their 
own countries. Students from other disciplines may 
write on issues related to those disciplines. Materi- 
als: Alexandrowicz and de Mestral Ocean Law, a 
Canadian Perspective. (No prerequisite, but it is 
preferable for students to have taken Public Interna- 
tional Law |). 

Professor de Mestral 


491-404A PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW IV. 
(INTERNATIONAL LAW OF HUMAN RIGHTS) 
(B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 hours, first term). The 
International protection of human rights, particu- 
larly by the United Nations, its Specialized 
Agencies and the Council of Europe. Topics 
covered will include the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the two covenants and other human rights 
treaties, humanitarian intervention, diplomatic 
protection of foreigners, the prevention of 
discrimination and the protection of minorities, 
freedom of information, the status of women, self- 
determination, implementation, etc. There will bea 
written examination. 

Professor Humphrey 


491-4058 PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW V. 
(INTERNATIONAL LAW OF HUMAN RIGHTS) 
(B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 hours, second term). A seminar 
covering approximately the same subject matter as 
Public International Law IV. Students will be 
expected to lead a discussion in class and to write a 
term paper on some aspect of human rights. Sub- 
jects will be assigned after discussion at the begin- 
ning of the course. Students are advised to take 
Public International Law IV in the first term; enroll- 
ment may be limited. 

Professor Humphrey 


491-408B PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW VI 
(FOREIGN POLICY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
LEGAL PROCESS: THE MIDDLE EAST AS A CASE 
STUDY) (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 hours, second term). 
The purpose of the course is to inquire into major 
problem areas in International Law; to explore the 
role of International Law; and International Organi- 
zations in conflict resolution; to analyse the anatomy a 
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of Canadian foreign policy decision making; to train 
students in lawyering skills and techniques of con- 
flict resolution. The Middle East will be used as a 
case study in this.course. 

Professor Colter 


483-451B REAL ESTATE TRANSACTIONS 
(LL.B.) (3 hours, second term). Problems arising out 
of the vendor and purchaser relationship. The con- 
tract of sale in its drafting, interpretation and 
enforcement; fixtures, recording and land titles sys- 
tems; mortgages. Particular emphasis will be 
placed upon the law of Ontario. Prerequisite: Prop- 
erty IA. 

Professor Foster (Section 01) 

Professor Zuijdwijk (Section 02) 


482-434B REMEDIES (3 hours, second term). A 
study of the various common law remedies availa- 
ble at law and equity — remoteness, measure and 
mitigation of damages in tort and contract; liqui- 
dated, punitive and nominal damages; the incidence 
of taxation; declaratory judgments, specific per- 
formance, and injunction; actions for money had 
and received, quantum meruit, tracing and follow- 
ing. Prerequisites: Torts |, Contracts | or Property IA. 
(Those electing this course are recommended to 
have taken all three of these subjects.) 

Professor Wade 


483-454B ROMAN LAW: OWNERSHIP AND 
POSSESSION (8.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 hours, second 
term; not given 1977-78). A study of the concepts of 
Ownership and Possession in Roman Law and a 
comparative examination of these topics against the 
background of civil and common law. After an initial 
study of the Roman Law, students will submit 
papers for class discussion. There will be no final 
examination but both the papers and individual par- 
ticipation in the classes will be assessed for the pur- 
poses of grading 


483-455B ROMAN LAW: SALE (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 
hours, second term; not given 1977-78). The orgins 
and development of the contract of sale will be stud- 
ied in detail using original source material. The sub- 
ject will be considered against the background of 
changing Roman society and within the framework 
of the growth of the law of contracts. There will be 
no final examination but students will submit term 
papers, which, together with individual participation 
in the classes, will be assessed for the purposes of 
grading. 


473-253A SPECIAL CONTRACTS |! (B.C.L.) (3 
hours, first term). The contract of sale and the dis- 
tinction between civil and commercial matters. Pre- 
requisite: Obligations |. 

Professor Tetley (Section 01) 

Professor Haanappel (Section 02) 


473-254B SPECIAL CONTRACTS Il (B.C.L.) (3 
hours, second term). The contracts of lease, 
employment, construction, deposit suretyship, loan 
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and transaction, and the basic principles of insur- 
ance. Prerequisite: Obligations |. 

Mr. Frailberg (Section 01) 

Professor Jobin (French Section 02) 


491-402A STATUTE LAW (BCL. & LL.B.) (2 
hours, first term). This course will include study of 
the legislative process, the statute as a legal instru- 
ment, its various classifications, purposes and 
forms, styles of legislative drafting, codification, del- 
egation of legislative power and subordinate legisla- 
tion, the process of interpretation, interpretation 
Statutes and rules of construction. The course will 
include exercises in drafting and annotation. 
Professor Marshall 


473-255B SUCCESSIONS. (B.C.L.) (3 hours, sec- 
ond term). The gratuitous transmission of property 
by reason of gift, will or legal succession. Prerequi- 
sites: Obligations | or Property | & Il. 

Professor Groffier-Atala (English Section 01) 
Professor Me Cantin Cumyn (French Section 
02) 


491-313D TAXATION I. (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 hours, 
throughout the year). The general principles of 
Canadian Income Tax Law. The emphasis is on 
Federal, Personal and Corporation Tax with some 
reference to Québec Income tax rules. 

Professor Durnford (Section 01) 

Professor Jones (Section 02) 

Mr. Gauthier (Section 03) 

Professor Caron (French Section 04) 


491-413A TAXATION Il (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (2 hours, 
first term; not given 1977-78). The importance of tax 
considerations in common commercial transac- 
tions, both domestic and international. Prerequi- 
sites: Taxation |, Special Contracts | and ll. 


493-414A TAXATION Ill (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (ESTATE 
PLANNING) (2 hours, first term; not given 1977-78). 
The course deals with. provincial succession duties 
and gift tax as well as the income tax consequences 
of death. A critical view is taken of current estate 
planning techniques such as estate freezes. Particu- 
lar emphasis will be placed upon those aspects of 
personal and corporate income tax which are rele- 
vant in designing and implementing estate plans. 
Prerequisites: Successions or Trusts and Gifts, and 
Taxation I. 


491-415A TAXATION IV. (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (TAX 
POLICY) (2 hours, first term; not given 1977-78). 
Public aspects of tax legislation; constitutional prob- 
lems; federal-provincial agreements; tax sharing 
and equalization; municipal aspects. Social prob- 
lems in policy; wealth tax; negative tax and re-distri- 
bution of resources. Prerequisites: Taxation |. 


491-417B TAXATION V (CORPORATE TAXATION) 
(2 hours, second term). The course considers, in 
depth, problems unique to corporations and their 
shareholders including the small business deduc- 
tion and refundable taxes; distributions to share- 
holders; corporate reorganizations and liquidations; 
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and the capital gain and “‘rollover’’ implications. 
Prerequisites: Taxation | and Business Associations. 
Professor Durnford 

Mr. Pound 


491-416B TAXATION VI. (B.C.L. & LL.B.) (INTER- 
NATIONAL TAXATION) (2 hours, second term). The 
course covers the taxation of non-residents with 
income from employment, business or property in 
Canada; the taxation of Canadian residents with 
income from employment, business or property out- 
side Canada; foreign tax credits; and the application 
and importance of tax treaties. Prerequisite: Taxa- 
tion |. 

Mr. Verchere 


- 485-179D TORTS I. (LL.B.) (3 hours, first term; 2 
hours, second term). Basic principles of intentional 
torts, negligence and liability without fault. 
Professor Bridge (Section 01) 

Mrs. Somerville (Section 02) 


- 483-449D TRUSTS AND GIFTS I. (LL.B.) (3 hours, 
first term; 2 hours, second term). The nature of the 
trust in common law and civil law theory and prac- 
~ tice; the various types of trust; the creation, opera- 
tion, and winding up of trusts; including trustees’ 
duties and powers, and the variation of trusts; 
breach of trust and the doctrine of tracing. Modern 
uses of the trust, including income tax, succession 
duty and estate tax considerations, pension funds, 
and charitable trusts. Gifts other than by way of 
trust: including inter vivos gifts and donationsmortis 
causa;essentials of validity. Prerequisites: Property 
IA &IIA. 

Professor Smith (Section 01) 

Professor Wade (Section 02) 


- 496-491A (THIRD TERM ESSAY) 


496-492B (FOURTH TERM ESSAY) 

496-497D (SECOND YEAR ESSAY) 

- 496-4934 (FIFTH TERM ESSAY) 

_ 496-494B (SIXTH TERM ESSAY) 
496-498D (THIRD YEAR ESSAY) 
496-495A (SEVENTH TERM ESSAY) 

96-496B (EIGHTH TERM ESSAY) 
496-499D (FOURTH YEAR ESSAY) 


dents electing an essay must exercise great care 

selecting the appropriate course number. The 

ppropriate number will depend upon the term or 
year in which the essay is being written. 


eting the approval of the Dean or his delegate, 
and of the member or members of Faculty to be 
responsible for supervision and grading. It is a con- 
dition of the elective that approval be obtained not 
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later than the end of the first week of te’ (Re 
tion 11). In exceptional cases, where the 1bj 
matter calls for a really substantial essay, special — 
permission may be granted by the Dean, or his dele- — 


gate, to spread the writing of an essay over two — 


terms in one academic year; in such eventitshallbe 


deemed to constitute two electives and shall carry 
the weight of grading as such, and no other essays 
may be elected by such candidates that year. A one 
term elective is worth two credits; a two term elec- 
tive four credits. 


496-046A, 047B LEGAL CLINIC. Candidates may 
elect, with the permission of the Dean or his dele- 
gate, to work for credit in a legal aid clinic provided 
that such clinic has received the approval of the 
Dean. Candidates accepted for work in a legal aid 
clinic by the Attorney Director thereof may be 
granted the equivalence of two credits per term 
upon his recommendation. (See Regulations 27 and 
48). 

Note: The Faculty cannot guarantee that the stu- 


dents who register for this course will be accepted 
due to the limited number of places. 


496-048A, 049B GROUP ASSISTANTS. See regu- 
lation 51 and following. 2 credits 


McGILL LAW JOURNAL 

496-001D Editor in Chief 6 credits 
496-002D Executive Editor 4 credits 
496-003D Managing Editor 4 credits 


496-004D Fifteen members of 2 credits 
Senior Board (each) 


MOOT COURT BOARD 
495-005D Chairman 4 credits 
496-006D Vice-Chairman 3 credits 


496-007D Five members of Senior 2 credits 
Board (each) : 


476-185D MOOTING I. The Faculty’s Moot Court 
Program is organized by the student-run Moot 
Court Board, under Faculty supervision. In first 
year each moot is judged by a member of the 
Board and a member of the Bar. 1 credit 


476-186D MOOTING Il. In the second year 
compulsory round, the moots are each judged by © 
a member of the Board, a member of the Bar and 
a professor. These are followed by voluntary 
elimination and final rounds. Inter-Faculty moots 
are also arranged by the Board with other Law 
Faculties. 1 credit 


476-187D TUTORIALS I. This program involves 
the division of the First year class into small — 
groups - for carrying out — written and ora 
assignments under the guidance of members 


the professonial staff, together with instruction on 
Legal Bibliography under the guidance of the Law 
Librarian. 2 credits 


5 ADMISSION TO THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION 


5.1 QUEBEC 


The attention of candidates for the Bar of Quebec 
and for the Quebec notarial profession is drawn to 
the special legislation and regulations governing 
those professional bodies 

Information regarding admission to the Bar may 
be obtained by applying to the Bar of Quebec, 84 
Notre-Dame Street West, Montreal H2Y 189. Tel. 
845-9253. Information regarding admission to the 
Notarial profession may be obtained by applying to 
the Chamber of Notaries, 630 Dorchester Boulevard 
West, Montreal H3B 1S6, tel. 866-1793 

Quebec law now requires that candidates seek- 
ing admission to provincially-recognized profes- 
sional corporations* must possess a_ working 
knowledge of the French language, i.e. be able to 
communicate verbally and in writing in that lan- 
guage. 

To demonstrate this capability, a candidate will 
normally be required to pass an examination set by 
the Régie de la langue frangaise, unless he or she 
can show that three years of instruction in a French 
post-primary school have been completed. The pro- 
fessional corporation will require this proof of 
attendance or of successful completion of the Régie 
examination. 

This examination shall test the candidate's 
mastery of oral and written comprehension and 
expression in French. The contents may vary in 
accordance with the current terminological 
requirements of the profession or professional 
group. Examinations will take place four times a 
year, and they may be attempted an unlimited 
number of times 

In special cases where the candidate can clearly 
demonstrate to the Régie by means of an interview 
that a true mastery of French exists, the examination 
requirement may be waived. 

Information of the testing program of the Régie 
may be obtained by writing to: Régie de la langue 
frangaise, 800, Place Victoria, 16 étage, Montréal, 
P.Q. H4Z 1G8, Telephone 873-657 1 

Students who need to acquire a functional level of 
proficiency in French may register in courses at 
either the French Language Centre, 3438 McTavish 
Street, Telephone 392-5727, for courses during the 
day, or at the Centre for Continuing Education, 772 
Sherbrooke Street West, Telephone 392-4901, for 
courses in the evening. 

Students already proficient in French but who 
wish to keep up practice may register in courses at 


ADMISSION TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


the Department of French Language and Literature, 
3460 McTavish Street, Telephone 392-4577, or at 
the Centre d'études canadiennes-frangaises, 3475 
Peel Street. 


. 


McGill degrees and diplomas currently give 
access to corporations regulating the activities 
of the following professional groups: 


Advocates 

Agrologists 

Architects 

Chartered Accountants 
Chartered Administrators 
Chartered Appraisers 

Chemists 

Dentists 

Dietitians 

Engineers 

Industrial Administration Accountants 
Industrial Relations Counsellors 
Licensed General Accountants 
Notaries 

Nurses 

Occupational Therapists 
Physicians 

Physiotherapists 

Psychologists 

Social Workers 

Speech Therapists & Audiologists 
Urbanists 

Vocational Guidance Counsellors 


5.2 ONTARIO 


Admission to the Bar in Ontario is under the control 
of the Law Society of Upper Canada. That Society 
requires that the applicant for admission be a gradu- 
ate from an approved law school. The Law Faculty 
of McGill has been approved by the Society. Gradu- 
ates with the Degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) are 
eligible to enter the Bar Admission Course con- 
ducted by the Law Society of Upper Canada and to 
become student members of the Society. 

The Bar Admission Course consists of a period of 
twelve months service under Articles of Clerkship 
with a member of the practising profession in 
Ontario followed by a further period of six months of 
full-time attendance at lectures in Osgoode Hall. 
Upon successful completion of these courses the 
candidate may be called to the Bar provided he 
meets the ‘other requirements of the Ontario Bar. 
The foregoing requirements are at present under 
review. 

Candidates intending to seek admission to the 
Faculty should first seek detailed information on the . 
above from the Law Society of Upper Canada, Ken- 
neth Jarvis, Q.C., Secretary, Osgoode Hall, Toronto 
M5H 2N6, Ontario. 

In general itis expected that the governing bodies 
of the legal professions in most of the common law 
provinces will treat the LL.B. degree of McGill Uni- 
versity in the same way as they treat an LL.B. 
degree from any of the Ontario common law 
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schools. Students who have specific inquiries about 
any particular province should address them to the 
governing body of the profession in the province 
concerned. 

Candidates for the Bachelor of Laws Degree 
(LL.B.) and seeking entrance to the Bar Admission 
program of any of the Common Law provinces must 
satify the regulations of the particular Common Law 
province to the Bar admission course or program to 
which entrance is sought. The attention of candi- 
dates is drawn to the pre-law requirements of the 
Bars of the various provinces. In particular, the Law 
Society of Upper Canada requires an additional pre- 
law university year for those holding CEGEP diplo- 
mas. Moreover, all such regulations are subject to 
amendment. 


6 GRADUATE STUDIES 
IN LAW 


6.1 REGULATIONS 
_ DEGREES 


The higher degrees in Law are the M.C.L. (Master of 
Civil Law), the LL.M. (Master of Laws) and the 
D.C.L. (Doctor of Civil Law), as offered by the Insti- 
tute of Air and Space Law and the Institute of Com- 
parative Law and are granted by the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research. 

All graduate students in Law except those regis- 
tered in the Institute of Air and Space Law, come 
under the direction of the Institute of Comparative 
Law.. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
THE M.C.L. or LL.M. DEGREE 


Candidates for admission to M.C.L. or LL.M. pro- 
grams must hold the degree of B.C.L., with a least 
second class honours, from McGill University, or its 
equivalent from another recognized university, and 


 gatisfy the linguistic and other requirements of 


his/her study. A candidate must complete the 
courses prescribed, including cognate courses in 
other departments of study, submit an acceptable 
thesis and, if required, undergo an oral examination 
designed to test the general knowledge of the field 
of the research studies. 
_ The requirements for the degree may be com- 
pleted, by well-qualified and capable students, 
_ within one calendar year, but if all the degree 
requirements have not been completed within this 
time an additional full academic session in resi- 
dence is necessary. 
In certain cases a transfer of candidacy from the 
M.C.L. or the LL.M. to candidacy for the D.C.L. may 
be permitted at the end of the year in residence. 
Such transfer is open only to a student who shows 
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considerable promise and upon the recomn 

tion of the Graduate Studies Committee. A st 

so transferred will not be required to prepare a m 1S: 

ter's thesis but must spend at least one further year 

in residence at McGill. ‘ ; 
See the general regulations of the Faculty of 

Graduate Studies and Research on requirements 

for Master's degrees. 


N.B. 

In-exceptional circumstances the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research may grant an exemption from the 
requirement of a second residential year at McGill 
to a candidate who has failed to complete all the 
requirements for the master’s degree within one 
year. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
THE D.C.L. DEGREE 


The program of each department of study consists 
of a minimum of three years’ work from the first reg- 
istration of the candidate of which at least two years 
must be spent in full-time resident study at McGill. 
Only an applicant of proven legal scholarship of 
high merit will be admitted to candidacy for this 
degree and normally a candidate should be the 
holder of both a general degree and a law degree. _ 
In suitable cases the holder of the M.C.L. or LL.M. 
degree of McGill (or its equivalent) may be consid- 
ered as having satisfied the first year of the doctoral 
program. An applicant must satisfy the linguistic and 
other requirements of his/her study and, as a rule, a 
candidate who is not the holder of an appropriate 
master’s degree, or its equivalent, would not be per- 
mitted to register directly for the D.C.L. but would be 
required to register for the M.C.L. or LL.M. A candi- 
date for the M.C.L. or LL.M. degree of McGill, who, 
upon the completion of his/her first year of resident 
study, shows considerable promise may be permit- 
ted to proceed to the second year of the D.C.L. pro- 
gram without being required to submit a master's 
thesis. : 

At a stage in the program of his/her studies a 
candidate may be required to pass an oral examina- 
tion, the purpose of which is to test his/her general 
knowledge of the field of his/her research studies. 
Every candidate will be required to defend his/her 
thesis before a jury appointed by the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research and consisting of 
no fewer than five adjudicators, including at least 
two who are not members of the Faculty of Law. To 
qualify for the degree the thesis submitted must be 
in a form suitable for publication and constitute a 
significant contribution to legal knowledge, evidenc- 
ing in concept and execution the original work of the 
candidate. 

Insofar as not varied by the above, the rules and 
regulations of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and — 
Research apply in all matters pertaining to candida- — 
ture for a degree. } 


6.2 INSTITUTE OF AIR AND 


SPACE LAW 


Director — Dr. Nicolas M. Matte, O.C., Q.C. 
Teaching Staff — See Section 1.6 


PURPOSE OF THE INSTITUTE 


The Institute. of Air and Space Law operates within 
the Faculty of Law. It provides facilities for advanced 
study and research in Air and Space Law and rela- 
ted problems of International Law for highly qualified 
law graduates and others with appropriate qualifica- 
tions 

The Québec Ministry of Education has recognized 
the Institute as a research Centre in Air and Space 
Law (Centre de droit aérien et spatial). The financial 
assistance provided enables the Centre, within the 
context of inter-university research, to promote the 
Study and publications relating to various aspects of 
this branch of international law. 


DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES 


The Institute of Air and Space Law offers a Diploma 
in Air and Space Law, and the degrees of Master of 
Laws (LL.M.) and Doctor of Civil Law (D.C.L.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DIPLOMA 
IN AIR AND SPACE LAW 


Applicants for admission must hold a law degree of 
high standing from an approved law school in any 
part of the world, or must have an equivalent profes- 
sional standing. Working competence in the English 
language is required but examinations and other 
written work may be presented in English or French. 
All candidates must provide evidence of the sub- 
jects covered in their prior law studies and of heir 
scholastic or professional standing, together \vith 
two references. 

A candidate who satisfies the residence require- 
ments of one academic session and who passes the 
prescribed examinations with an overall average 
grade of at least 65% will be awarded the Diploma 
in Air and Space Law. 


COURSES 
The prescribed courses are: 


384-611D PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL AIR LAW 

387-612D PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL AIR 
LAW 

387-613D GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF 
AIR TRANSPORT 

387-614D SPACE LAW 

387-615D ECONOMICS OF AIR TRANSPORT 

387-616D INTRODUCTION TO CIVIL AND 
COMMON LAW 

387-617D TERM PAPER 


The Director may require additional courses of 
particular candidates. 


GRADUATE STUDIES IN LAW 


384-611D PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL AIR LAW (2 
hours, each term). The purpose of this course is to 
examine the relevant concepts, principles and 
norms of international law, as well as political, mili- 
tary and economic factors which govern and affect 
the use of airspace and aeronautics. The course 
includes the following topics: flight technology and 
its various uses; the law-making process affecting 
the regime of airspace and international air naviga- 
tion; the evolution and content of the basic princi- 
ples of international air law from the earliest days of 
flight to the present; air sovereignty and the regime 
of the airspace over the high seas and the polar 
areas; environmental law and airspace activities: 
the concept and function of nationality of aircraft: 
jurisdiction over events aboard aircraft: offences 
against the safety of international civil air transport; 
the legal regime of international air transport 
(scheduled and non-scheduled); international gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental civil aviation 
organizations (ICAO, IATA). 

Professor Viasic 


387-612D PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL AIR LAW 
(2 hours, each term). In the first semester the course 
Studies the liability of carriers by air for passengers, 
baggage and cargo, with particular stress on the 
Warsaw Convention and related instruments. The 
second semester studies the liability of manufactur- 
ers of aircraft and of aircraft accessories; liability of 
air traffic control authorities; liability to persons and 
property on the ground and the liability of owners 
and operators of aerodromes. 

Professor Bradley 


387-613D GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF AIR 
TRANSPORT (2 hours, each term). In. the first 
semester the course gives a general overview of the 
field of Government regulation to explain the 
sources, the reasons for and the purposes of the 
generally accepted norms of Government regula- 
tion. In the second semester aspects of Government 
regulations in the United States of America are dis- 
cussed and comparisons made with other coun- 
tries. 

Professor Bradley 


387-614B SPACE LAW (2 hours, second term). 
The basic objective of the course is an examination 
of the role of international law in the regulation of 
outer space activities. The course covers the follow- 
ing topics: current and potential future uses of outer 
space; the law-making process relating to space 
activities; the legal regime of outer space and celes- 
tial bodies; the legal status of spacecraft (including 
registration); liability for damage caused by space 
activities; assistance to astronauts and spacecraft in 
distress; remote sensing of the earth by satellites; 
the law and organizations relating to space telecom- 
munications; international law and military uses of 
outer space; international organizations for cooper- 
ation in the exploration and exploitation of outer 
space. 

Professor Viasic 
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387-615D ECONOMICS OF AIR TRANSPORT (2 
hours, each term). The course covers the effects on 
airline earnings of route patterns, market character- 
istics, pricing policies and regulatory constraints. 
Also covered are the resources of finance, person- 
nel and the choice of aircraft. The cargo market is 
also considered. The examination takes the form of 
a term paper in which students determine the poli- 
cies of a model airline for an ensuing year. 

Mr. J.J. Smith 


387-616A INTRODUCTION TO CIVIL AND COM- 
MON LAW (1% hours, first term). An introduction to 
Civil Law for Common Law students in air and space 
law and to Common Law for Civil Law students. The 
course studies the history of both legal systems, 
and compares the law of property, obligations, con- 
tracts, torts and commerce in the two systems. 
’ Professor Haanappel 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
OF MASTER OF LAWS 


A working competence in the English language is 
“required but examinations and written work includ- 
_ ing theses may be presented in either French or 

English. All candidates must provide evidence of the 

subjects covered in their prior law studies and of 

their scholastic or professional standing, together 
with two references. 

The prescribed courses are as those set out as 
required for the Diploma, but in addition the candi- 
date must present an acceptable thesis on a subject 
approved by the Director. In order to be allowed to 

submit a thesis, a candidate must have obtained a 


mark of least 65% in each of the courses or semi- 


nars for which he/she is registered. No candidate 
may receive the Diploma and the Master's degree 
for the same course of studies. A candidate who 
_ has already received the Diploma in Air and Space 
Law may be accepted as a candidate for the Mas- 
ter’ degree, but he/she will be required to register 
for one additional academic session, and he/she 
may also be required to undertake additonal course 
work beyond the course work already performed for 
_ the Diploma. For the General Requirements, see 
Section 6.1, third paragraph. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
OF DOCTOR OF CIVIL LAW 


idates for the degree of Doctor of Civil Law 

hold the degree of B.C.L. or LL.B. from McGill 

rsity or its equivalent from another recognized 
iversity. As a rule a candidate who does not 
ready hold a master’s degree will be required to 
ete the master's degree before being 

pted for the doctoral program. A candidate 

who has obtained the master's degree or its equiva- 
lent from another university will, as a rule, be 
required to complete the courses prescribed for the 
t year of the master's degree. If his/her perform- 

ce is not of sufficiently high standard to justify 
admission to the doctoral program, he/she will not 


be permitted to proceed any further but | 
permitted to submit a master’s thesis to qual 
the master's degree. If his/her performance 
sufficiently high standard, he/she may be permit 


to proceed to the second year of the doctoral pro- 


gram without being required to submit a master’s 
thesis. 

The degree of Doctor of Civil Law is predomi- 
nantly a research degree, and will be awarded on 
the basis of a thesis that represents an original con- 
tribution to the development of legal science. The 
thesis may be presented in English or French. All 
prospective candidates must provide evidence of 
the subjects covered in their prior law studies and of 
their scholastic and professional standing, together 
with two suitable references. The degree will be 
awarded, at the earliest, after the completion of 
three years from the first postgraduate registration 
of the candidate at McGill University. In the case of a 
candidate who holds the M.C.L. or LL.M. degree of 
McGill or its equivalent from another university, two 
years of resident study beyond the master's degree 
are required but may be reduced to one year with 
the approval of the Executive Committee of the Fac- 
ulty of Graduate Studies and Research on the rec- 
ommendation of the Graduate Studies Committee of 
the Faculty of Law. In general, this non-resident year 
should be spent at another university or similar insti- 
tution. 


6.3 INSTITUTE OF 
COMPARATIVE LAW 


Director (on leave 1977-78) 

— Professor Paul-A. Crépeau, Q.C. 
Acting Director 

— Professor Ethel Groffier Atala 
— Teaching Staff 

~ See Section 1.7 


PURPOSES OF THE INSTITUTE 


The Institute of Comparative Law operates within the 
Faculty’of Law. As a centre of comparative legal 
studies, the Institute provides facilities for graduate 
work, advanced studies and research for highly 
qualified law graduates in certain areas of compara- 
tive Public and Private Law. It also serves as the 
administrative unit within the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies, for research and graduate work in other 
fields as well, namely Public Law, Criminal Law. 

The Québec Ministry of Education has recognized 
the Institute as a research’ Centre in Private and 
Comparative Law (Centre de Droit privé et com- 
paré). The financial assistance provided enables the 
Centre, within the context of _ inter-university 
research, to promote the study and publications 
relating to, in particular, Private Law and Interna- 
tional Commercial Law. 


DEGREES 


The Institute of Comparative Law offers the degree 
of Master of Civil Law (M.C.L.), of Master of 
(LL.M.), and of Doctor of Civil Law (D.C.L.). 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES OF MAS- 
TER OF CIVIL LAW AND MASTER OF LAWS 


An adequate working knowledge of the English and 
French languages is required from all applicants. 
Applicants who wish to pursue studies which in the 
opinion of the Director require knowledge of a lan- 
guage other than English or French must possess 
adequate working knowledge of that language. 

All applicants must provide evidence of the sub- 
jects covered in their prior law studies, of their scho- 
lastic or professional standing, and of their linguistic 
proficiency in English and French, together with no 
less than two references. For the General Require- 
ments, see Section 6.1, third paragraph. 


COURSES 


389-610A COMPARATIVE CIVIL LIABILITY (2 
hours, first term) . A comparative study of selected 
contemporary problems in the field of civil responsi- 
bility. Areas of concern include: economic loss, pri- 
vacy, mental suffering, prenatal injury, and the role 
of strict liability 

Professor Foster 

Professor Baudoin 


389-630A COMPARATIVE COMPANY LAW AND 
THE MULTINATIONAL COMPANY: LAW AND 
PRACTICE (2 hours, first term). A comparative 
evaluation of Anglo-American and Continental com- 
pany law systems — the harmonization of company 
laws within the European Common Market and the 
“European Company" — international and multina- 
tional companies —- structure and management of 
the multinational company — government control of 
the multinational company — international controls 


_ and the multinational company — anti-monopoly leg- 


islation and the multinational company — the Cana- 
dian experience. This course is open to students in 
the Faculty of Management. 

Professor Hahlo 


389-670B COMPARATIVE AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL PROTECTION OF MINORITIES’ 
RIGHTS. (2 hours, second term). A seminar 
adopting and international and comparative law 
approach to the study of the protection of racial, 
religious and _ linguisitic minorities; definition of 
concept; early experiments and the experience of 
the League of Nations; the United Nations with 
particular reference to its Sub-Commission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and the protection of 
Minorities; representative national legal institutions 
including those of Belgium, Switzerland, Finland, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union and 
Canada. Each participant will be expected to lead 
a discussion on an appropriate subject on which 
an essay will also be required. There will be no 
written examination. 

Professor Humphrey 


389-651B COMPARATIVE MEDICAL LAW. (2 
hours, second term). A comparative study of 
selected contemporary medico-legal problems 
including civil and criminal liability of doctors and 
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hospitals, consent, medical and hospital contracts, 
emergency services, organ transplants, death, 
euthanasia, abortion, sex reassignment, experimen- 
tation and medical ethics. 

Professor Kouri 


389-634A COMPARATIVE PRIVATE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW. (2 hours, first term). The compara- 
tive study of basic rules of conflict of laws and 
enforcement of foreign judgments in the civil and 
common law systems, with particular reference to 
international and inter-regional unification efforts. 
Professor Groffier-Atala 


389-652A CONTEMPORARY CIVIL LAW PROB- 
LEMS (LANDLORD AND TENANT AND QUEBEC 
RENTAL COMMISSION) (2 hours, first term). A 
research seminar on the interpretation, by the 
Rental Commission, of the Québec Act to Promote 
Conciliation between Lessees and Property-owners, 
conducted with the collaboration of the Quebec 
Rental Commission. Emphasis will be placed upon 
the reform of the Act. The purpose of the course is 
to develop a methodology for empirical research 
and to acquire some practical knowledge of the Act. 
English and French will be the working languages of 
the course, but a good command of written and 
spoken French is necessary for the empricial study. 
Professor Jobin. 


389-636A EUROPEAN COMMUNITY LAW I. (2 
hours, first term). An introduction to the study of 
European Community Law and legal institutions, 
with particular reference to the Treaty of Rome and 
subsequent instruments. 

Professor Lasok 


389-637B EUROPEAN COMMUNITY LAW II (2 
hours, second term). A study of selected topics in 
European Community Law, particularly European 
Commercial Transactions. It will also examine the 
legal implications of Canadian participation in the 
European Economic Community, 

Professor Eliasz 

Professor Zuljdwijk 


389-631A INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS TRANS- 
ACTIONS | (2 hours, first term). An introduction to 
International Business law designed to familiarize 
students with the range of laws, national and inter- 
national, applicable to international business trans- 
actions. The course will cover the subject at three 
different levels: a) private law applicable to interna- 
tional business transactions: Sales, Affreightment, 
Agency, Insurance, Licensing, Payment, Arbitration, 
Choice of Law (Unification of Private Law); b) fed- 
eral regulation, export controls, anti-dumping, 
export insurance; c) International Law (MFN Stand- 
ard, Bilateral Trade Agreement, GATT, Selected 
Commodity Agreements). The focus of the course 
will be Canadian. However, comparative materials 
are included and research on problems arising in 
other legal systems will be encouraged. 

Professor de Mestral 
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389-632B INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS TRANS- 
ACTIONS II (2 hours, second term). An advanced 
research seminar dealing with: a) Canadian direct 
investment. abroad. What legal problems are 
Canadian investors facing abroad? What type of 
protection is available to them against non- 
commercial risks? This will involve an analysis of 
the international law rules with respect to 
confiscation, expropriation and nationalization; b) 
foreign direct investment in Canada. This part is 
devoted to an analysis of the Foreign Investment 
Review Act and the Canada Development 
Corporation; c) the International settlement of 
investment disputes between states and nationals 
of other states. Form of examination: term paper. 
Students taking this seminar should have some 
knowledge of economics, commercial law and 
international law. 

Professor Castel 


389-611B INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
ARBITRATION (2 hours, second term) A seminar 
dealing with the comparative evaluation of this par- 

ticular alternative to litigation between parties to 
international contracts in Canada, the United States 
and the Common Market, with particular reference 
to international conventions and other instruments in 
this field. 

_ Professor Groffier-Atala 


-389-620A INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE 
LAW (2 hours, first term). Introduction to the com- 
parative method; differences and_ similarities 
between the world's legal systems; and detailed 
study of selected topics. 

Professor Hahio | 


Note: Some or all of the courses and seminars 

\ sponsored by the Institute which are open 

to undergraduate students may be limited 

in their enrolment on the basis of restricted 

numbers or student record. A number of 

the courses listed above may be open to 

undergraduate students in the Faculty of 

Law and qualify as a ‘Comparative Law 
Course” within its Regulations. 


here is no uniform program of studies. Each can- 
didate follows a program of studies, determined by 
1e Director, which, in as far as possible, is fash- 
ned to meet his/her particular needs as indicated 
by his/her prior legal experience and aspirations. 
_ Asarule a candidate must take in each of the two 
terms of the academic year a minimum of three 
~ courses. Moreover, a candidate with a civil law 
background will normally be required to select at 
least one undergraduate course from the common 
law program, while a candidate with a common law 
background will normally be required to select at 
least one undergraduate course from the civil law 
program. The remaining courses may be selected, 
subject to the Director's approval, from seminars 
provided by the Institute and from courses forming 
part of the curriculum for the B.C.L. or LL.B. and in 
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certain cases from courses offered in 
ties. f 

To complete the requirements for the Maste 
Degree, a candidate will be required to submit a 
sis on a subject approved by the Director. A candi- 
date who has failed to complete his/her prescribed 
coursework will not be permitted to proceed to the 
submission of a thesis. 

Examinations, term papers and theses may be 
written in English or French. 


Note: In accordance with the requirement of the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies a pass stand- 
ard of 65% must be obtained in each 
course. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF 
DOCTOR OF CIVIL LAW 


Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Civil Law 
must hold the degree of B.C.L. or LL.B. from McGill 
University or its equivalent from another university. 
As a rule, a candidate who does not already hold a 
master's degree will be required to complete the 
master's degree before being accepted for the doc- 
toral program. A candidate who has obtained the 
master's degree from another university will, as a. 
rule, be required to complete the courses pre- 
scribed for the first year of the master's degree. If 
his/her performance is not of sufficiently high stand- 
ard to justify admission to the doctoral program, 
he/she will not be permitted to proceed any further, 
but may be permitted to submit a master’s thesis to 
qualify for the master’s degree. If his/her perform- 
ance is of sufficiently high standard, he/she may be 
permitted to proceed to the second year of the doc- 
toral program without being required to submit a 
master's thesis. 

The degree of Doctor of Civil Law is predomi- 
nantly a research degree and will be awarded on 
the basis of a thesis that represents an original con- 
tribution to the development of legal science, The 
thesis may be presented in English or French. All 
prospective candidates must provide evidence of 
the subjects covered in their prior law studies and of 
their scholastic and professional standing, together 
with two references. The degree will be awarded, at 
the earliest, after the completion of three years from 
the first postgraduate registration of the candidate at 
McGill University. In the case of a candidate who 
holds the M.C.L. or LL.M. degree of McGill or its 
equivalent from another university, two years of resi- 
dent study beyond the master’s degree are required 
but may be reduced to one year with the approval of 
the Executive Committee of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research on the recommendation of 
the Graduate Studies Committee of the Faculty of 
Law. In general, this non-resident year should be 
spent, under appropriate supervision, at anoth 
university or similar institution. : 
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LIBRARY 


The Law Library of the University, located in new 
Chancellor Day hall, contains at present a valuable 
collection of over 100,000 volumes. It includes virtu- 
ally all Canadian works, and the principal law 
reports of the United Kingdom and France, as well 
as a selection of reports from the United States, 
Commonwealth countries such as Australia and 
New Zealand and Civil Law jurisdictions such as 
Belgium and Germany. The generous gifts from 
graduates and friends of the Law Faculty contribute 
significantly to its maintenance as a first class col- 
lection 

The Wainwright Collection, comprising the per- 
sonal library of the French legal historian Olivier 
Martin, is a particularly fine collection of early edi- 
tions relating to French law 

The Law Library is intended primarily for the use 
of professors of this Faculty and students registered 
for Courses given in it or in the Institute of Air and 
Space Law or in the Institute of Comparative Law 
Permission for use by other persons desiring to 
avail themselves of this Library's facilities will 
depend on the space available and the demands 
being placed on the Library's resources at the time. 
Attention is drawn to the necessity for persons not 
registered at McGill University to register and pay a 
fee to the University where extensive use of the 
Library is authorized. 

The great value of the Law Library to students and 
to the profession is self-evident. For these reasons 
the Faculty expects the full cooperation of all in 
maintaining the integrity of the Library and in pre- 
venting damage to books or their unlawful removal 

Law students also have access to ali other collec- 
tions within the University Library s| stem, in particu- 
lar the McLennan Library, which nas the main Social 
Sciences and Humanities collection 


8 McGILL LAW JOURNAL 


The McGill Law Journal is a professional journal 
published by students of the Faculty of Law of 
McGill University. Its purpose is to promote the 
study of the law in Canada and to help in the under- 
standing of the Civil Law and Common Law systems 
which exist side by side in this country. 


9 MOOT COURT BOARD 


The Moot Court Board is composed of post First 
year students of the Faculty of Law and supervises 
the Faculty's moot court program. Ability and 
capacity determine the selection of members. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND LOAN FUNDS 


10 SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIZES AND 
LOAN FUNDS 


10.1 SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
BURSARIES 


EDWIN BOTSFORD BUSTEED SCHOLARSHIP. — 
Founded by the will of the late Mrs. Busteed in mem- 
ory of her husband, Edwin Botsford Busteed, K.C., 
B.A., B.C.L., this Scholarship will be awarded to an 
applicant, chosen by the Faculty, who desires to 
carry out graduate research on some subject con- 
nected with the law of Québec and approved by the 
Facully. The value of the scholarship is approxi- 
mately $1,200 and can be used to supplement 
funds for graduate studies already received from 
other sources. Candidates shall make application 
for this Scholarship to the Dean. 


HAROLD G. FOX EDUCATION FUND BURSAR- 
IES. — Value approximately $250. Established by 
donations from the Harold G. Fox Education Fund. 
To be awarded to needy law students in good 
standing. Application should be made to the Student 
Aid Office 


MAURICE GOLDENBERG MEMORIAL SCHOL- 
ARSHIP. - Value $225, in Government, Constitu- 
tional Law, or Public Administration, established by 
Sen. H. Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., in memory of his 
father, the late Maurice Goldenberg. Awarded by 
the University Scholarships Committee to the best 
candidate amongst those nominated by the Facul- 
ties of Arts and Law 


CHIEF JUSTICE R.A.E. GREENSHIELDS MEMO- 
RIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. - Three scholarships cov- 
ering tuition fees bequeathed by the late Mrs. R.A.E. 
Greenshields in memory of her husband, the late 
Chief Justice Greenshields, D.C.L., LL.D., for many 
years professor of Criminal Law and Dean of the 
Faculty of Law. Awarded to students entering the 
Faculty of Law and renewable in each of the two 
upper years leading to the Bachelor of Civil Law 
degree, if satisfactory conduct, and at least a high 
Second Class standing are maintained, or for other 
reasons at the discretion of the Faculty. Candidates 
must satisfy the regular requirements for admission 
to the Faculty, must have a standing of at least high 
Second Class, and preferably First Class at the uni- 
versity or institution which they previously attended, 
and must furnish evidence of the need for financial 
assistance to enable them to study law. Fluency in 
both English and French is not essential, but prefer- 
ence is normally given to applicants with a good 
working knowledge of both languages. Apply to the 
Faculty Admissions Office. 


H.E. HERSCHORN FUND. - The Student Aid Office 


may award a bursary from the interest of this fund to 
a deserving student in the third or any subsequent 
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year of his or her program leading to the B.Sc., B.A., 
M.D., C.M., B.C.L., or LL.B. degree 


EUGENE LAFLEUR SCHOLARSHIP. - This schol- 
arship in the amount of $1,000 presented by the law 
firm of Messrs. Laing, Weldon, Courtois, Clarkson, 
Parsons, Gonthier & Tétrault in memory of its 
founder, will be awarded annually to a student 
entering the year in which he expects to obtain his 
B.C.L. degree (whether the student is pursuing a 
purely B.C.L. program or is taking the National Pro- 
gram). Selection will be made by the Faculty on the 
principal ground of academic excellence. 


LEON LEVINSON SCHOLARSHIP. - Established 
in 1977 by the associates and friends of Leon Levin- 
son Esq. to mark his 75th birthday and his place as 
the dean of Canadian court reporters. Awarded 
annually at the discretion of the Faculty to a deserv- 
ing member of the communications media (whether 
journalist or broadcaster) preferably from the Prov- 
ince of Québec in order to assist in the study of law 
whether as a partial student or degree candidate. 
N.B. Senate authorization pending at time of publi- 
cation. 


MACDONALD TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP. - 
Founded by the will of the late Sir William Macdo- 
nald ‘for the purpose of enabling English-speaking 
Law students to take a course of studies in France,” 
the testator ‘deeming it of great importance that the 
English-speaking members of the legal profession 
should be proficient in the French language.” The 
value of the scholarship is approximately $4,000. 
The scholar selected is required to pursue a year’s 
study in the Law Faculty of a French university 
approved, in each case, by the Faculty. The award 
is made at the discretion of the Faculty to a student 
of the graduating class proceeding to the Bar, who 
has obtained first or high second class honours in 
the final examination, and who would be unable 
without such financial help to spend a year in 
France. The Faculty interprets the will of the late Sir 
William MacDonald as ‘intending that the Scholar- 
ship be awarded only to students preparing for the 
legal profession in the Province of Québec. Under 
the present regulations the Scholarship must be 
used in the year in which it is awarded. Candidates 
should make application for this Scholarship to the 
Dean. 


McGILL LAW GRADUATES ASSOCIATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS. -— The McGill Law Graduates 
Association offers two scholarships, one covering 
tuition fees for a student entering Second year and 
the other for a student entering Third year. Selection 
is made by the Faculty of Law in conjunction with a 
representative of the McGill Law Graduates Associ- 
ation, with broad discretion on the basis of need as 
well as academic and other merit. Apply to the Fac- 
ulty Admissions Office. 


NATIONAL PROGRAM SCHOLARSHIPS. — Three 
entrance scholarships of $2,500 each, awarded to 
candidates with distinguished records in pre-law 
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studies, registering for either the B.C.L. or LLB. 
degree and with the intention of proceeding to the 
second degree in the National Program at McGill. 
Tenable for four years of the National Program if 
candidate maintains distinguished academic stand- 


ing. 


CHARLES ALBERT NUTTING BURSARY. - 
Value $250, resulting from a donation made in 1930 
by Miss Adelaide Nutting, M.A., R.N., in memory of 
her brother, Charles Albert Nutting, K.C., B.C.L. 
1872. Awarded by the Student Aid Office to needy 
law students in good standing. 


THOMAS ALEXANDER ROWAT SCHOLARSHIP. 

Value $250, founded by Mr. Donald McKenzie 
Rowat, N.P., in memory of his brother, Lieutenant 
Thomas Alexander Rowat, B.C.L., who was killed in 
action at Lens, France, on June 28, 1917. Awarded 
for proficiency in French and in the old French law, 
on conditions set by the Faculty. 


THOMAS SHEARER STEWART TRAVELLING 
FELLOWSHIP. - Established in 1967 by the family 
of the late Thomas Shearer Stewart, Q.C., a gradu- 
ate of the Faculty of Law class of 1908. The Fellow- 
ship, valued at not less than $3,000", is to be 
awarded annually or-as often as the University con- 
siders advisable, to a recent graduate of the Faculty 
of Law designated by the Dean of the Faculty, pref- 
erence being given to a graduate who is a Canadian 
Citizen intending to reside in Canada upon comple- 
tion of his studies. The Fellowship is to be used for a 
graduate to follow a program of studies in Law ata 
university approved by the Dean of the Faculty, 
other than at a university in Québec. Candidates 
shall make application for this Fellowship to the 
Dean. 


WAINWRIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS. - Established by 
a bequest from the estate of the late Arnold Wain- 
wright, Q.C., for many years a lecturer in the Faculty 
of Law and a distinguished lawyer of the Montreal 
Bar, Two entrance scholarships of $1,500 each for 
3 years and $2,000 each for the fourth year. 
Awarded to undergraduates of promise having dis- 
tinguished scholastic records registered for the 
B.C.L. or LL.B. degree and proceeding to the 
National Program. Tenable for four years if candi- 
dates maintain distinguished academic standing. In 
addition, two scholarships of $2,000 each are avail- 
able for students who have obtained their first law 
degree and are entering the last year of the National 
Program. Wainwright Scholars who show no finan- 
cial need will be awarded the nominal sum of $100, 
the balance of monies to be allocated as Wainwright 
Bursaries to meritorious studnets with need. Apply 
to the Faculty Admissions Office. 

* It is the policy of the Trustees of the 
Wainwright Fund to entertain applications for 
supplements to the Thomas Shearer Stewart 
Travelling Fellowship from candidates 
showing an interest in the possibility of a 
career in law teaching. 


10.2 BURSARIES, PRIZES AND 
LOAN FUNDS IN ALL 
FACULTIES 


A complete list of scholarships and bursaries in the 
University generally and the regulations governing 
the various loan funds are given in the Undergradu- 
ate Scholarships and Awards Announcement which 
may be obtained at the Registrar's Office 


10.3 PRIZES 


ALEXANDER SCHOLARSHIP. - $100, 
bequeathed in 1950 by the late Maurice Alexander, 
C.M.G., K.C., of London, England, as a token of 
esteem for the late Sir Charles Peers Davidson, for- 
mer Professor of Criminal Law at McGill. Awarded 
by the Faculty 


HYMAN BAKER, Q.C. PRIZE. - $100, established 
by the family of Hyman Baker, Q.C. to commemo- 
rate his seventieth birthday. Awarded to the student 
obtaining the highest standing in Bankruptcy Law 


1. BALLON MEMORIAL MEDAL. - Established in 
1955 by Mrs. | Ballon in memory of her husband, the 
late Isidore Ballon, B.A. 1907, B.C.L. 1908, and 
awarded to the most outstanding student on the 
Board of Editors of the McGill Law Journal. 


CANADA PERMANENT PRIZE. - An annual prize 
valued at $100, established in 1966 by Canada Per- 
manent, awarded to the student who receives the 
highest standing in the group of courses comprising 
Wills, Successions, Marriage Covenants and Gifts. 


CARSWELL PRIZES. - A book prize of $200 
established in 1948 by Carswell Company Limited 
awarded to a student in the graduating class. There 
are two further book prizes of $100 each, estab- 
lished in 1973 by the Company and awarded to a 
lower year student. These prizes are awarded at the 
discretion of the Faculty 


PRIX SOUVENIR GEORGE S. CHALLIES - 
GEORGE S. CHALLIES MEMORIAL AWARD. - 
Extract from address given by the Hon. Chief 
Justice Jules Deschénes of the Superior Court to 
the McGill Law Graduates’ Association on 
December 13th, 1973: 

Mr. Justice Challies left us prematurely earlier this 
year and the judges of the Superior Court of the 
Province of Québec have thought that they should 
erect a monument, however small, to his memory. 
Where then better than at his Alma Mater? 

We have, therefore, raised among ourselves the 
sum of $1,900 which it is our pleasure to donate to 
McGill University, for the money to be held in trust 
and the return to be given yearly to a deserving stu- 
dent in the judgment of the Faculty of Law, under the 
name of ‘Prix Souvenir George S. Challies — 
George S. Challies Memorial Award”. 


JOSEPH COHEN, Q.C. AWARD. - This award of 
$315 is made to a deserving student selected by the 
Faculty. 
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JOHN W. COOK, K.C. PRIZE. — $575, awarded 
annually to an outstanding member of the graduat- 
ing class in Law as determined by the Dean and 
Faculty on the basis of high academic standing 
throughout the course, participation in Faculty activi- 
ties and possible postgraduate intentions. 


JOHN E. CRANKSHAW PRIZE. - Established by 
friends of the late John E. Crankshaw, Q.C., for- 
merly lecturer in Criminal Law at McGill, the prize 
consists of $300 to be applied to Bar fees, advo- 
cate’s gown and any other needs. Awarded to the 
student who has the highest standing in Criminal 
Law subjects at McGill and has passed his final 
examination for admission to the Bar of the Province 
of Québec 


MAX CRESTOHL PRIZE. - $65, established in 
1959 under the Will of the late Max Nathan Zion 
Crestohl, Q.C. Awarded to the student who, in the 
opinion of the Faculty, has submitted the best writ- 
ten contribution to the McGill Law Journal. 


JOSEPH DAINOW PRIZE. - $100, established by 
Professor Dainow, for writing in the area of Civil 
Law 


FACULTY PRIZE IN TAXATION I. — This prize, in 
the amount of $250, is donated by the Montreal law 
firm of Verchere & Gauthier, It is awarded annually 
to the student who receives the highest standing in 
the Faculty’s basic course in Taxation. 

N.B. Senate authorization pending at time of publi- 
cation 


AIME GEOFFRION NATIONAL PROGRAMME 
GOLD MEDAL. — Founded in 1977 by Mrs. H--E. 
Vautelet O.B.E. in memory of her late father Aimé 
Geoffrion K.C., B.C.L., D.C.L. (1872-1946), of the 
Bar of the Province of Quebec 


Aime Geoffrion, the grandson of Sir Antoine Aimé 
Dorion, Chief Justice of the Province, was awarded 
the Torrance Gold Medal upon his graduation from 
McGill with the B.C.L. degree in 1893: he served in 
the Faculty as a Lecturer in Obligations from 1898 to 
1906 and as Professor from 1906 to 1919, at which 
time he was appointed Emeritus Professor. He was 
acknowledged early in his career at the Bar to be 
among the leading legal counsel in this province 
and in Canada. He appeared before the Privy Coun- 
cil in some hundred cases involving constitutional 
issues, in which he was a recognized expert, and 
won renown as an advocate in numerous celebra- 
ted civil and criminal cases. Infinite as his cases 
were in variety, his reputation was that of an advo- 
cate who referred to legal principles of general 
application — those transcending the particular char- 
acteristics of either Canadian legal tradition. 


It is awarded to the student who maintains distin- 
guished standing throughout the four year National 
Programme or in both the B.C.L. and LL.B. degrees 
when conferred successively 
N.B. Senate authorization pending at time of publi- 
cation. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE GREENSHIELDS PRIZE IN 
CRIMINAL LAW. - Value $95, endowed by the late 
Mrs. Greenshields in 1943 in memory of her hus- 
band, the late Chief Justice Robert Alfred Ernest 
Greenshields, D.C.L., LL.D., for many years profes- 
sor of Criminal Law and Dean of the Faculty of Law, 
and awarded to the member of the graduating class 
in Law having the highest standing in Criminal Law 
throughout the law program. 


H.E.F. OBLIGATIONS PRIZE. - $100 awarded 
annually to the student who in his first year achieves 
the highest standing in the law of Obligations 


H.E. HERSCHORN PRIZE. — $150, established by 
the late Mr. H.E. Herschorn, N.P., B.A. 1911, B.C.L. 
1914, to the highest ranking graduating student who 
intends to enter the Notarial profession 


“.M.E.” PRIZE IN COMMERCIAL LAW. - $200, to 
enable a student to purchase law books, estab- 
lished by Mr. George S. McFadden, Q.C., awarded 
to the member of the graduating class having the 
highest standing in Commercial Law throughout the 
program. 


LYON WILLIAM JACOBS, Q.C., AWARD. - Value 
$100. Originally established in 1957 by donations 
totalling $500, and increased in 1962 to $2,000 by 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvin B. Jacobs, Mrs. Sybil Jacobs 
Phillips, Dr. and Mrs. Morris Lieff, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Newman Biller, in honour of the late Mr. Lyon W. 
Jacobs, Q.C. Awarded to a Second or Third year 
Law student who, in the opinion of the Faculty, 
shows the most progress in his studies and is also 
in financial need. 


JUNIOR BAR ASSOCIATION PRIZE. - A prize of 
$50 for the student who obtains the highest standing 
in Civil Procedure in the First year. 


DEAN IRA A. MacKAY PRIZE. - $100, established 
by Mr. R. deWolfe MacKay, Q.C., in memory of his 
father, formerly Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ence of McGill University, and awarded at the dis- 
cretion of the faculty to the student obtaining the 
highest standing in the field of Torts throughout the 
program. 


CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZES. See Under- 
graduate Scholarships and Awards Announcement. 


ADOLPHE MAILHIOT MEMORIAL PRIZE. - A 
prize of $25, established by Mr. and Mrs. J.N. Mail- 
hiot, of Victoriaville, P.Q., in 1927, to be used for the 
purchase of law books. 


THE PHILIP MEYEROVITCH, Q.C. PRIZE. — $100, 
established in 1972 by his wife and children, to 
commemorate his fifty years of practice before the 
Bar of the Province of Québec. Awarded to the 
graduating student obtaining the highest standing in 
Evidence. 


MONTREAL BAR ASSOCIATION PRIZES. - A 
prize of $200 for the student who obtains the highest 
standing in Civil Law throughout the law program 
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and $200 for the student who obtains the highest 
standing in Civil Procedure throughout the law pro- 
gram 


ALEXANDER MORRIS EXHIBITION. -— Value 
$120, founded in memory of the late Hon. Alexan- 
der Morris, M.A., D.C.L. of Toronto, and awarded to 
the student who obtains the highest standing in the 
Second year 


LAZARUS PHILLIPS PRIZE. — $200, established 
by the wife and family of Sen. Lazarus Phillips to 
commemorate his seventieth birthday. Awarded to 
the student obtaining the highest standing in the 
combined examinations in Company Law and Taxa- 
tion. 


QUEBEC BAR PRIZE. - $100, awarded to the win- 
ning team in this Faculty's Moot Court competition. 


THE LORD READING SOCIETY OF MONTREAL 
PRIZE. $150, established in 1952, awarded to the 
student who obtains the highest standing in the First 
year. 


BENJAMIN ROBINSON MEMORIAL PRIZE. - A 
prize of $150 established by relatives and friends of 
the late Honourable Mr. Justice Benjamin Robinson 
in his memory, to be awarded to the student who 
obtains the highest standing in the final year of the 
National Program leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws (LL.B.) 


LOUIS H. ROHRLICK MEMORIAL PRIZE. - A 
prize of $100, established by associates of the late 
Louis H. Rohrlick, Q.C., in his memory, to be 
awarded to the member of the graduating class hav- 
ing the highest standing in Public International law 
throughout the program. 


ELIZABETH TORRANCE GOLD MEDAL. - 
Founded in 1864 by John Torrance, Eq., prominent 
Montreal merchant, in me,ory of his wife. Their son, 
Frederick William Torrance, of the Bar of the Prov- 
ince, was for many years professor of Roman Law 
in this Faculty and a judge of the Superior Court. 
The Medal was first awarded in 1865 to Norman 
William Trenholme, who became, successively, 4 
professor, and then Dean of this Faculty, a judge of 
the Superior Court and then of the Queen's Bench, 
and ultimately acting Chief Justice of the Province. 
The Medal shares the lustre of the achievements of 
many other graduates distinguished at the Bar and 
on the Bench, amongst them the Right Honourable 
Charles J. Doherty, Hon. M. Justice Pierre-Basile 
Mignault, Aimé Geoffrion, K.C., and Arnold Wain- 
wright, K.C. 

it is awarded to the student who obtains, with the 
highest standing throughout the B.C.L Program, his 
B.C.L. Degree as his first law degree at a spring 
convocation. 


GERALD S. TRITT, Q.C. PRIZE. — $100, estab- 
lished in 1961 by the family and friends of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tritt and awarded to the student with the high- 
est standing in the Special Contracts course. 
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WAINWRIGHT ESSAY PRIZE. - A prize of $500 
will be awarded for the best written contribution 
by an undergraduate law student, whether the 
contribution be an essay or other paper and 
whether written as an elective or as part of a 
course requirement, or voluntarily. It will only be 
awarded if a high standard is achieved. 


WILSON AND LAFLEUR (LIMITEE) AWARD. - 
This award of $100 is made every alternate year to a 
deserving First year student selected by the Faculty. 


No scholarships or prizes will be awarded if, 
in the opinion of the Faculty, there is no candi- 
date of sufficient merit. 


10.4 LOAN FUNDS 


The A. Fleming Loan Fund was established in 
1954 by Mr. A. Fleming to aid students in the Faculty 
of Law. Application should be made to the Student 
Aid Office. 


The Louis De Zwirek, Q.C. Loan Fund was estab- 
lished in 1969 by his widow in honour of her late 
husband from the Estate to aid students in the Fac- 
ulty of Law. Application should be made to the Stu- 
dent Aid Office. 


11 PUBLIC LECTURES 


MEREDITH MEMORIAL 
LECTURES 


In 1949 the Faculty: of Law of McGill University 
began its sponsorship of a series of lectures known 
as the Bar Extension Lectures. These were 
designed to assist in the promotion of continuing 
legal education for members of the legal profession 
in the Montreal area. A variety of topics of current 
interest both to the members of the Bar and the 
notarial profession have been offered annually since 
that time. Since 1961 the lectures have been pub- 
lished as The Meredith Memorial Lectures in honour 
of the late W.C.J. Meredith, Q.C., Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Law of McGill University from 1950-1960 


11.2 WAINWRIGHT LECTURES 


The Wainwright Lectures were established by the 
Faculty of Law of McGill University in 1973 to hon- 
our the memory of the late Arnold Wainwright Q.C. 
This eminent Canadian advocate who practised 
for over fifty years at the Bar of the Province of Qué- 
bec, had a long association with legal studies at 
McGill University. He obtained his Bachelor of Civil 
Law degree in 1902 and was awarded the Elizabeth 
Torrance Gold Medal and the Macdonald Travelling 
Scholarship. In 1909 he joined the teaching staff of 
the Law Faculty as a part-time Lecturer in Civil Law; 
in 1921 he was promoted to the rank of Professor. 


11.1 


PUBLIC LECTURES 


His merits as a teacher of the Civil Law for over 
twenty-five years were recognized by McGill Univer- 
sity in 1934 when it named him, upon his retirement, 
Emeritus Professor. The degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law honoris causa was conferred upon him by the 
University in 1963. 

The bequest of the residue of his estate to McGill 
University for the use of the Faculty of Law made 
possible the founding of undergraduate scholar- 
ships in law, the enrichment of the Law Faculty 
Library and the inauguration of the Wainwright Lec- 
tures. These have been organized to promote the 
scholarly study of law and, in particular, the Civil 
Law of Québec, which always remained, throughout 
his long and distinguished career, the abiding inter- 
est of this generous friend and much valued col- 
league of the McGill Law Faculty. 


11.3. WAINWRIGHT MEMORIAL 
LEGAL ESSAY 
COMPETITION 


This competition, of a value of $2500, created to 
honour the memory of the late Arnold Wainwright 

C. is designed to promote, through the publica- 
tion of research, the evolution and influence of the 
Civil Law particularly in Canada. It is held every two 
years. For information concerning the conditions of 
entry, enquiries should be addressed to The Secre- 
tary, Wainwright Trustees, Faculty of Law, McGill 
University 


12 STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


THE LAW UNDER- 
GRADUATES’ SOCIETY 


The Law Undergraduates’ Society is composed of 
all students in the. Law Faculty pursuing either the 
LL.B. or B.C.L. degree. Through its council com- 
posed of the seven class presidents and heads of 
various groups and societies within the Law Faculty, 
the Society oversees a number of functions and 
activities affecting the students of the Law Faculty. 
Amongst these are included such various undertak- 
ings as social affairs and sports, the Association of 
Women in Law, the Debating Society and many oth- 
ers. The success of these functions and organiza- 
tions depends fully on active student participation 
and support, and First year students are strongly 
encouraged to help with and take part in the carry- 
ing out of the various endeavours of the L.U.S. 


12.2 CAMPUS LEGAL AID 
CLINIC 
The Campus Legal Aid Clinic is a student run non- 


credit service for the McGill University community. 
Law student staff provide legal counselling and 
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information within the limits of the Bar Act. Only 
post-first year students are eligible. For further 
information: 392-8918, University Centre, 3480 
McTavish Street, Room B-46. 


13 JOB PLACEMENT 


While the Faculty recognizes the importance of stu- 
dent placement, it is impossible at the present time 
to organize a complete job placement service. 
Every effort is, however, made to bring all inquiries 
received from law firms, corporations, government 
agencies, public interest groups, etc. for qualified 
students or graduates to the attention of the Student 
Affairs Office which posts such information promi- 
-— nently within the Faculty. 
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The University reserves the right to make 
changes without prior notice to the information 
} contained in this publication, including the 
alteration of various fees, schedules and the 
revision or cancellation of particular courses. 
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CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1977-78 


September 8, Thursday 
September 9, Friday 
September 12, Monday 
October 10, Monday 


December 9, Friday to 
December 14, Wednesday 


December 14, Wednesday 


January 9, Monday 
January 16, Monday 


February 10, Friday and 
February 11, Saturday 


March 24, Friday to 
March 27, Monday (incl.) 


April 26, Wednesday 


1977 
Enrolment of first year students 


Program begins for first year students 


Program begins for second year students 


Thanksgiving holiday 


Examinations for first year students 

Fall term ends 

1978 

Winter term begins (Professional Week) 


Winter term classes begin 


Mid-term holiday 


faster Vacation 


Winter term ends 


STAFF 


1.1 ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


UNIVERSITY 


ROBERT €. BELL, C.C.,, BA, MA(U.B.C.), 
Ph.D.(McG.), D.Sc.(U.N.B., Laval, Montr.), 
LL.D.(Tor.), D.C.L.(Bishop’s), F.R.S., F.R.S.C 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 


EIGIL PEDERSEN, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A.(McG.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Vice-Principal (Academic) 


LEO YAFFE, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Man.), Ph.D.(McG.), 
PGT. FAP.S. FRSC 
Vice-Principal (Administration) 


ALLAN McCOLL, D.F.C., B.Com.(McG.), C.A. 
Vice-Principal (Finance) 


E.J. STANSBURY, M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Vice-Principal (Planning) 


W.F. HITSCHFELD, B.A., Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
F.R.(Met.S.) Vice-Principal (Research) 


L.E. LLOYD,B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.). 
Vice-Principal (Macdonald College) 


COLIN M. McDOUGALL, D.S.O., B.A.(McG.) 
Secretary-General 


JEAN-PAUL SCHULLER, B.A.(Ott.) Registrar 
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VIVIAN S. SESSIONS, A.B., M.A.(Mich.), M.S. in 
L.S.(Col.) 
Director, Graduate School of Library Science 


RODOLPHE LAVERGNE, B.A.(Montr.), B.L.S., 
M.L.S.(McG.) Associate Director 


STEPHANIE BOTH, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), B.L.S.(Tor.), 
M.L.S.(McG.) Library Science Librarian 


SONIA PROUDIAN, 


1.2 LIBRARY SCHOOL STAFF 


EFFIE C. ASTBURY, B.A., B.L.S.(McG.), 
M.L.S.(Tor.) Professor 


ENID CLEMENT, B.A(Sir G. Wms.), B.L.S., 
M.L.S.(McG.) Assistant Professor 


VIOLET L. COUGHLIN, B.Sc., B.L.S.(McG.), M.S. 
D.L.S.(Col.) Emeritus Professor 


MARY ELIZABETH DOLAN, B.A.(U.N.B.), 
M.L.S.(McG.) Assistant Professor 


MARY M. HALL, B.A.(Montr.), B.L.S., M.L.S.(McG.) 
Associate Professor 


Administrative Assistant 


RODOLPHE LAVERGNE, 8B.A.(Montr.), B.L.S., 


M.L.S.(McG.) : 
Associate Director and Associate Professor 


STAFF 


PETER F. McNALLY, B.A(W. Ont), B.LS., 
M.L.S.(McG.) Assistant Professor 


VERNON ROSS, B.S. in L.S.(Col.), M.A.(McG.) 
Emeritus Professor 


VIVIAN S. SESSIONS, A.B., M.A.(Mich.), M.S. in 
L.S.(Col.) | Director and Associate Professor 


1.3 SESSIONAL LECTURERS 


JOHN ANDREASSEN, Ph.B.(Wis.), M.A.(Louisiana) 
University Archivist, McGill 


JACK BROWN, 8B.A.(Alta.), B.L.S.(MeG.), 
M.A.(Chic.), L-L.D.(Wat.) 

Director, Canada Institute 

for Scientific and Technical Information, 

National Research Council, Ottawa 


NORAH P. BRYANT, B.A., B.L.S.(McG.) 
Chief Librarian, 
Westmount Public Library 


MARIE FALQUET, B.Sc.Math.(Ott.) 
Programmer, Computing Centre, McGill 


FRANCES GROEN, B.A., B.L.S-(Tor.), M.A.(Pitts.) 
Life Sciences Area Librarian, McGill 


WALTER GROSSMANN, M.S.(Simmons), 
Ph.D.(Harv.) Director of the Library, 
University of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM HILLGARTNER, B.S., M.Ed.(Penn. State), 
Ph.D.(Syracuse) Director, Instructional 
Communications Centre, McGill 


ELIZABETH LEWIS, B.A., B.L.S.(McG.) 
Rare Books Librarian, McGill 


MIRIAM TEES, B.A., B.L.S., M.L.S.(McG.) 
Chief Librarian, Royal Bank of Canada 


W. DAVID THORPE, M.A.(Cantab.) ° 
Director, Computing Centre, McGill 


MICHAEL G. WERLEMAN, 8B.Arch.(McG.), 
M.R.ALI.C. Architect, Sankey Associates 


1.4 SPECIAL LECTURERS AND 
COLLOQUIA SPEAKERS’ 
1976-77 


ISOBEL BEST, Chief Librarian, Town of Mount Royal 
Public Library; CLAIRE COTE, Chief Librarian, 
Pointe Claire Public Library; ROSARIO DE VAR- 
ENNES, Conseiller a l'analyse et a |’automatisation 
des. services, Bibliotheque, Université Laval: 
DONNA DUNCAN, Head of Cataloguing, McLennan 
Library, McGill; SHIRLEY EICHELMAN, President- 
Elect, Special Libraries Association; STUART FRA- 
SER, Systems Application Manager, Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Ltd; RICHARD HAMILTON, 
Professor of Sociology, McGill; JOHN HOBBINS, 
Reference Librarian, McLennan Library, McGill; 
SYDNEY JONES, Cataloguing Department, 
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McLennan Library, McGill; PAUL KITCHEN, Execu- 
tive Director, Canadian Library Association; CATH- 
ERINE KOLLAR, Government Documents Librarian, 
McLennan Library, McGill; JOHN LARIVIERE, Con- 
servator, National Museums of Canada, Moncton; 
MONIQUE LAVOIE, Director of Library Services, 
Dawson College; PAUL LEGARE, User Advisory 
Services, Statistics Canada; MARY LEWIS, Chief 
Librarian, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft of Canada Ltd.; 
NORMAN MCLEOD, Chief Librarian, Sources Public 
Library, Roxboro; ELIZABETH McDONALD, Biblio- 
thécaire-en-chef, Le group S.N.C.; JOHN MAPPIN, 
Book Collector, Montreal; CHARLES MEADOW, 
Professor of Library Science, Drexel University; 
MICHEL MENOU, Information Systems Consultant, 
Paris; BOBBIE MERILEES, Data Processing Divi- 
sion, |.B.M. Canada Ltd.; DEREK DE SOLLA PRICE, 
Professor of the History of Science, Yale University; 
NELLIE REISS, Lande Canadiana Librarian, McGill; 
HELEN ROGERS, Chief, SDI Division, National 
Library of Canada; ANNA ROVIRA, Chief Librarian, 
Bibliotheque municipale de LaSalle; MARIANNE 

* SCOTT, Director of Libraries, McGill; STANLEY J 
SHAPIRO, Dean, Faculty of Management, McGill; 
RALPH STIERWALT, Office of Library Coordination, 
Council of Ontario Universities, Toronto; ROGER K. 
SUMMIT, Manager, Lockheed Information Systems, 
Palo Alto, California; GUY SYLVESTRE, National 
Librarian of Canada; GARRY TYNSKI, Print Curator, 
Rare Book Department, McGill; LANA VAN DER 
BELLEN, Rare Book Librarian, National Library of 
Canada; SUSAN WILKINSON, Librarian, Aluminum 
Company of Canada Ltd.; ELAINE YAROSKY, Map 
Curator, Rare Book Department, McGill; MARIE ZIE- 
LINSKA, Chief, Multilingual Biblioservice, National 
Library of Canada. 


2 GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


2.1 HISTORY AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


McGill University was the first institution in Canada 
to provide library training and the first to grant a 
degree in library science. Short summer programs 
were given from 1904-1927, the first regular ses- 
sional program being given in 1927-28. The pro- 
gram of the School was accredited by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship of the American Library 
Association, and the B.L.S. (5th year) degree was 
first conferred in May 1931. In the session of 1956- 
57, a 6th year Master of Library Science degree 
was first offered. After 1964-65 the 5th year degree 
was discontinued and the M.L.S. degree awarded 
only after two years of graduate study. In January 
4975 the School's M.L.S. program was re- 
accredited by the Committee on Accreditation of the 
American Library Association under the 1972 
Standards for Accreditation. 


The School is an institutional member of the 
Canadian Association of Library Schools (CALS) 
and the Association of American Library Schools 
(AALS). CALS in turn represents all the Canadian 
Schools in the International Federation of Library 
Associations(IFLA). Individual faculty professional 
society memberships include, in addition to CALS 
and AALS: American Library Association; American 
Society for Information Science; |'Association pour 
l'avancement des sciences et des techniques de la 
documentation; Beta Phi Mu (Honorary society); 
Canadian Association for Information Science; 
Canadian Association of College and University 
Libraries; Canadian Library Association; Library 
Association of Ottawa; Québec Library Association; 
Special Libraries Association (which has a Montreal 
Chapter) 

The School maintains close liaison with the Cor- 
poration of Professional Librarians of Québec, 
which has sole legal authority to enable a practi- 
tioner in Québec to use the title ‘Professional 
Librarian’. Faculty members also have individual 
memberships in the Corporation. 


2.2 OBJECTIVES OF THE 
SCHOOL 


At a time when society's attitude to and use of 
information is undergoing dramatic change, the 
Act establishing the Corporation of Professional 
Librarians of Québec is one useful guideline in 
stating the objectives of a graduate school of 
library science. The Act defines a professional in 
the field of librarianship as one “whose principal 
functions are (a) to establish, develop and 
administer libraries or documentation centres with 
a view to scientifically preserving human knowl- 
edge in any form; (b) to classify and organize 
means for preserving human knowledge 
according to the scientific methods currently 
taught in universities; (c) to render human 
knowledge accessible to institutions and persons 
by introducing the methods required for making 
use of the services of libraries and for establishing 
a local library system connected with any 
regional, provincial, federal or international 
system." 

Graduates of our Library School program do 
indeed perform all of these functions as librarians 
or information scientists in a variety of library 
settings: special, university, public, and govern- 
mental; they have also been connected with the 
development of the larger information systems at 
all levels mentioned in the Act. To state that the 
School's program aims to prepare its graduates to 
play a dynamic role in the operation of the 
libraries of today, to be flexible and perceptive of 
the need to adjust to new modes in the future, is 
also to state that the School itself is dynamic, 
flexible, and responsive to change. 

Thus, this brochure is a reflection of the School 
only as it stands officially at the moment of writing. 


Although the broad objectives are essentially long- 
range, the details and the methods of realization 
are as flexible as the profession for which its stu- 
dents are being prepared. This is true not only of 
the M.L.S. program, but also of the ways in which 
the School is cooperating with the profession in 
the responsibility of continued education for those 
already possessing the professional degree. 


2.3 RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate School of Library Science is part of 
the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research of 
McGill University; its students are able to participate 
fully in the varied life of a large university. Further, 
they are not only allowed but encouraged to elect 
courses in other units of the University (up to a pres- 
ent maximum of 12 credits) when those courses 
contribute to their professional education. Similarly, 
faculty members whose prime areas of responsibil- 
ity lie outside Library Science, but whose expertise 
relates to librarianship, participate directly in the 
instructional program of the school as sessional and 
special lecturers. 


2.4 FACILITIES 


The School is located on the street floor of 
McLennan Library in quarters especially designed 
for it. Within easy access of each other are the 
administrative offices, faculty offices, classrooms, 
cataloguing laboratory, Data Processing Labora- 
tory, and Library Science Library. Student amenities 
include a lounge, kitchen facilities, lockers, and 
typewriters. 


2.4.1 Data Processing Facilities 


Through the terminals in the Data Processing Labo- 
ratory, students have access to MUSIC (McGill Uni- 
versity System for Interactive Computing), and to 
programs on the operating system of the Centre. 
They may also use data processing equipment in 
the Faculty of Management and in the Computing 
Centre itself, where programmers are available for 
consultation on an extended schedule. In the 
School's in-house Laboratory, there is dial-up 
access to on-line information retrieval systems at 
the National Library and at the Canada Institute for 
Scientific and Technical Information, both in Ottawa. 
Instructional use is also made of commercial data 
base vendors in Canada and the U.S. Students in 
Library Automation are given access to the UNICAT- 
/TELECAT shared cataloguing system based in 
Toronto via terminals in the Cataloguing Department 
of McLennan Library: 


2.4.2 Library Facilities 


A Branch Library in the McGill Library System's 
Humanities and Social Science Area, the Library 
Science Library performs the primary function of 
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serving the School's students and faculty in curricu- 
lar and research work and is accessible to the 
McGill community and practising librarians in Mont- 
real. The library acquires 1,300 monographs annu- 
ally and holds 32,000 volumes and 700 periodical 
titles. In addition to the main body of professional lit- 
erature and literature in related fields (such as edu- 
cational theory and methodology, publishing and 
printing, communication, documentation, audiovi- 
sual media, management, automation, etc.) it has a 
collection of rare children’s books and current child- 
ren’s and young adult literature. To supplement reg- 


ular class instruction, students (whether hired to. 


work part-time in the library or not) are encouraged 
to examine the library's internal files. 

Students may also use all McGill libraries and 
through them have access to the continent's major 
resources. The five areas of the Library system are 
described in detail in the General Announcement of 
the University. 


3 ADMISSION AND 
STUDY INFORMATION 


3.1 LENGTH OF STUDY 


The M.L.S. degree is awarded after successful 
completion of two academic years of postgraduate 
study. The first year of the program must be taken 
full-time: the second year may be completed by 
part-time study. Students wishing to take courses 
towards their McGill degree at any university in the 
province of Québec should refer to the section enti- 
tled ‘‘Academic Credit Transfer Agreement” in the 
General Announcement. in certain cases, credit 
may be granted for courses taken at other universi- 
ties after a student's initial registration in the School. 
Approval of the Director is necessary and should be 
obtained in advance. 

All students, and especially those without previ- 
ous experience of library work, are strongly advised 
to work in a library during the summer period 
between the end of the first year session and the 
second year of the program. 


3.2 ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


3.2.1. First Year Class 
(M.L.S. I) 


1) Applicants for admission must have a B.A. or 
B.Sc. degree from a recognized university. The 
School will take into account the character of the 
applicant's undergraduate studies and his/her suit- 
ability for library work. Courses in the humanities, 
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sciences, and social studies are preferred as form- 
ing a suitable basis for studies in library science. 
Courses of a purely vocational or professional 
nature cannot be counted as fulfilling this require- 
ment, which is intended to ensure an adequate aca- 
demic preparation. Academic standing of at least 
B(or second class) is required. 

2) A knowledge of at least one language other 
than English is expected; French is highly recom- 
mended. 

3) Application forms may be obtained from the 
School and when completed, should be returned to 
the School. Official transcripts of the applicant's uni- 
versity record must also be supplied. Deadline for 
receipt of application forms for entrance into the first 
year of the program is May 15. As enrolment is lim- 
ited, early application is advisable. 

4) Previous library experience, while not essen- 
tial, will be given consideration in assessing an 
application. 


3.2.2 Second Year Class 
(M.L.S. Il) 


A student who has obtained a B.L.S.(Canadian) ora 
M.L.S. (American) with satisfactory standing from 
another accredited library school will be considered 
for admission into the second year. A student who 
has completed the first year with satisfactory stand- 
ing at another accredited Canadian library school 
with a two-year program may be permitted to trans- 
fer into second year. The applicant must have aca- 
demic and other qualifications acceptable for 
entrance into McGill's M.L.S. program and have 
taken the core courses required in the first year 
M.L.S. at McGill. In such cases the full program of 
the second year, or its equivalent, must be taken at 
McGill. 


3.2.3 Special Students 


Students who possess the B.L.S. or M.L.S. are wel- 
come to register for any elective courses for which 
they fulfill the necessary prerequisites. At the discre- 
tion of the Director, work experience may be substi- 
tuted for such prerequisites. Enrolment is subject to 
the condition that regular students have priority in 
cases of class size restrictions. 


3.3 REGISTRATION 


New students register at the School on Thursday, 
September 8; returning students register at the 
beginning of 2nd year program on Monday, Sep- 
tember 12, and Tuesday, September 13. 


GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


4.1 BOARD AND RESIDENCE 


Information regarding accommodation can be found 
in the General Announcement available from. the 
Registrar's Office, 845 Sherbrooke St. West, Mont- 
real H3A 215 


4.2 STUDENT SERVICES 


Eull information concerning Student Services is 
given in the General Announcement 


4.3 FEES AND EXPENSES 


4.3.1 Tuition Fees 


The University reserves the right to make 
changes without notice in the published scale 
of fees. 

Fees are due and payable 10 days after formal reg- 
istration in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. A late fee is charged for payment after 
the specified dates, and no days of grace are 
allowed. Fees may be paid in two instalments, sec- 
ond instalment payable January 15, 1978. 


Tuition Student Students’ 
Services Societies 


First year $570 $70 $29.50 
Second year 285 35 29.50 
Transfer students 

entering in second year 570 70 29.50 
Additional year 40 35 29.50 
SPECIAL FEES 

Application for Admission $15.00 
Graduation Fee 15.00 


Information concerning other special fees may be 
found in the General Announcement. 


4.3.2 Fees for Special Students 


Approximately $57 per term course 
$15 application fee for those regis- 
tering at McGill for the first time. 
Fees of $15 for Students’ Societies and $20 for 
Student Services will be assessed. 


4.3.3 Textbooks and Materials 


Students should allow approximately $100 for text- 
books and supplies. These are available from the 
University Bookstore and the School. Students in 
advanced. data processing courses accessing 
external information systems are given a suitable 
amount of free connect time and may purchase 
additional time at special student rates. 
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FINANCIAL AID AND 
AWARDS 


4.4.1 Scholarships and 
Fellowships Awarded in the 
Graduate School of Library 
Science 


Applicants accepted for admission to the program 
leading to the degree of Master of Library Science 
and students entering the 2nd year of the program 
may apply to the Director of the School before 
March 1 to be considered for the following awards 
which are made, after due investigation and recom- 
mendation, to deserving students who require finan- 
cial assistance. 


JANET AGNEW SCHOLARSHIP IN THE GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE. Value: 
$250. Established from a bequest of the late Janet 
M. Agnew, a graduate of and former instructor in the 
School. 


ETHELWYN M. CROSSLEY SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND. $400 from the fund founded in honour of a 
former student of the School. 


SYRA DEENA TARSHIS FLEISHMAN BURSARY. 
$200 from the fund founded in memory of a former 
student of the School. 


ELIZABETH G. HALL SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 
$400 from the fund founded in honour of a former 
member of the McGill University Library staff. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE-FELLOWSHIP. Value $2,500. 
Established by the McGill Development Fund in coo- 
peration with the library staff to assist a member of 
the library staff to attend the first academic year of 
the M.L.S. program in the Graduate School of 
Library Science. Open to a present full-time library 
staff member who will have completed two years’ 
continuous full-time employment within the McGill 
University Libraries system before the deadline date 
for applications, and who has been accepted into 
the Graduate School of Library Science. The Fel- 
lowship is tenable for one academic year. 


DR. G.R. LOMER SCHOLARSHIPS. Three annual 
scholarships of $660 each in honour of Dr. GR. 
Lomer, former Director of the School. 


H.W. WILSON FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIP. A 
grant in the amount of $3,000 made on a rotating 
basis to schools with graduate library programs 
accredited by the American Library Association, for 
distribution as scholarship aid in amounts and man- 

ner considered appropriate by the schools. The 

McGill Graduate School of Library Science will 
~ receive agrantin 1977. 


4.4.2 Scholarships and 
Fellowships Awarded by 
Outside Agencies 


The Canadian Library Association has a number of 
scholarships. available to students in accredited 


library schools. Information and application forms . 


are available from the Scholarships and Awards 
Committee, Canadian Library Association, 151 
Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5E3. 


The Special Libraries Association offers four 
$2,500 scholarships for graduate study leading to a 
master’s degree at a recognized school of library or 
information science in the United States or Canada. 
College graduates or college seniors(citizens of the 
U.S. or Canada) with an interest in special librarian- 
ship are eligible. Work experience in a special 
library is helpful. Further information and application 
forms may be obtained by writing to the Special 
Libraries Association, Scholarship Committee, 235 
Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003. Appli- 
cations must be filed by January 15. 


The National Research Council of Canada, in coo- 
peration with the Advisory Board for Scientific and 
Technological Information, offers a limited number 
of scholarships to assist science or engineering 
graduates to obtain advanced degrees in the fields 
of science librarianship and documentation. The 
awards are made on the basis of high scholastic 
achievement and evidence of suitability for a career 
as a science librarian or science information spe- 
cialist. Applicants must be Canadian citizens or 
landed immigrants. All communication regarding 
these scholarships should be addressed to: The 
Scholarship Officer, Office of Grants and Scholar- 
ships, National Research Council of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A OR6. Application must be filed 
not later than December 1. 


The Canadian Federation of University Women 
offers a professional fellowship with a value of 
$2,500 open to any woman who has completed a 
degree from a Canadian university, who is a Cana- 
dian citizen or who has held landed immigrant sta- 
tus for one year prior to submitting application and 
who wishes to pursue graduate work at an 
accredited professional school. Information and 
application forms may be obtained from the Cana- 
dian Federation of University Women, Suite 2098, 
151 Slater Street, Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5H3. Appli- 
cations must be submitted before February 1. 


Beta Phi Mu, the International Library Science 
Honor Society, offers a scholarship with a value of 
$1,000 to a student at the Master's level accepted in 
an American Library Association accredited pro- 
gram. Application forms.~are available from the 
Executive Secretary, Beta Phi Mu, Graduate School 
of Library and Information Sciences, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15260. Deadline for 
application is March 16. 
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4.4.3 Fellowships Awarded by 
the University 


Students will be considered for fellowships adminis- 
tered by the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research for which they are eligible. These include 
the J.W. McConnell Memorial Fellowships and the 
Graduate Faculty Research Fellowship Programs 
for graduate students in all disciplines. Details of 
these awards are found in the booklet Postgraduate 
Fellowships, Bursaries and Prizes. This booklet and 
application forms are available from the Fellowships 
Office, Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
Dawson Hall, McGill University, 853 Sherbrooke 
Street West, Montreal, PQ, H3A 216 


4.4.4 Bursaries and Loans 


Students in any discipline who are residents of Qué- 
bec can apply for a Québec Graduate Fellowship. 
Also available to such students is a Québec Bursary 
and Loan. Application forms and information broc- 
hures are available in the Office of the School of 
Library Science. 

Canadian citizens and landed immigrants are eli- 
gible for a guaranteed student loan in the province 
or territory where they have resided for a year 
preceding the date of application. Residents of Qué- 
bec apply after May 1 at the McGill Student Aid 
Office, 3465 Peel Street, Montreal, PQ., H3A 1W7, 
for these loan funds financed by the Federal and 
Provincial governments; residents of other prov- 
inces apply through their provincial ministries of 
education. 

Additional information including a list of sources 
of information on awards for graduate study is pro- 
vided in the above-mentioned booklet, Postgradu- 
ate Fellowships, Bursaries and Prizes. 


4.4.5 Other 


American students are also advised to write to the 
Library Education Division, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611, 
for a copy of Financial Assistance for Library Educa- 
tion. 


4.5 PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Canada Manpower Center — Student Placement 
Office provides a range of services to McGill stu- 
dents and recent graduates. Students who seek 
information about career and job opportunities are 
invited to consult a placement counsellor 

In addition, the School receives the posts notices 
of job openings throughout North America. 
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5 INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM 


5.1 LIBRARY VISITS 


Each year, first-year students visit the Bibliotheque 
Nationale du Québec, the Bibliotheque de |’Ecole 
des hautes études commerciales, and a number of 
public libraries in Montreal in order to gain insight 
into the diversity of library service In the Spring, a 
two-day excursion to Ottawa is arranged, during 
which students hear lectures about and are given 
detailed tours of the Public Archives, the National 
Library of Canada, the Canada Institute for Scientific 
and Technical Information, and the new Ottawa Pub- 
lic Library, by members of each institution’s own 
staff. Certain second year courses also involve 
examination of selected special libraries and inform- 
ation centres by smaller groups of students 


5.2 COLLOQUIA 


Guest lectures and colloquia, open to all interested, 
by specialists and prominent individuals in fields rel- 
ated to the library profession are an integral and 
important part of the School's instructional program. 
(See list of Special Lecturers). 


5.3 PROFESSIONAL WEEK 


The first week of the Winter term has been left 
free for one or more specialized subjects to 
enable outside experts to be 
concentrated course, in an area that supplements 
the regular course offerings for a particular year. 
The subject, instructor and credit hours will be 
announced at the beginning of the academic year 
in order to enable students to plan their other 
electives accordingly 


5.4 COURSE SCHEDULES 


A denotes fall-term course. 

B denotes winter-term course. 

A,B denotes course given either in fall or winter 
term. 


Ordinarily an A,B course is offered only once during 
any one year. 

Detailed class schedules are sent to students in 
August and November. Not all courses are taught in 
any one year. 


5.5 MARKS 


Final marks are based on the term's work and/or on 
examinations. Classification of marks: 
100-80% — A; 79-65% — B; Below 65% —failure. 
Students who do not fulfill requirements satisfac- 
torily may be asked to withdraw from the School. 
Regulations concerning failures and supplemen- 
tals appear in the Graduate Faculty Announcement. 
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COURSES 
OF INSTRUCTION 


6.1 FIRST YEAR COURSES 


The following courses are required in the first year 
(total 27 credit hours): 


6.1.1 Fall Term 


405-602A INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARIANSHIP. 
(1 credit hour). This course provides: an introduc- 
tion to the principles of librarianship; consideration 
of the library in relation to-social, educational, cul- 
tural, and recreational needs; a forum in which to 
discuss general professional issues; and an oppor- 
tunity to explore the characteristics of libraries and 
librarians as social agents. 

Professors Dolan and Hall 


405-603A SELECTION AND USE OF BOOKS 
AND RELATED MATERIALS I. (3 credit hours). 
Introduction to review-media and_ bibliographical 
tools useful in the process of developing collections 
of books and other materials, including serials, 
microforms, films, and recordings. Pertinent factors 
in considering materials in various formats and in 
evaluating materials appropriate to various user 
communities. Nature and structure of the publishing 
industry. Librarian-publisher relations. Copyright 
and public lending right. 

Professor Hall 


405-605A REFERENCE MATERIALS AND 
METHODS I. (3 credit hours). The fall term in- 
troduces students to the nature, functions, and 
types of bibliographies, and to the concept of biblio- 
graphic control, in hard copy and machine readable 
formats, of book and non-book materials. 
Professor McNally 


405-607A ORGANIZATION OF MATERIALS I. (3 
credit hours). Introductory course In the techniques 
of bibliographic control of library materials. Basic 
cataloguing principles and practices incorporating 
concepts of main entry, subject analysis and classi- 
fication according to standard cataloguing codes. 
The use of the ISBD formats for descriptive cata- 
loguing. Formal instruction is accompanied by prac- 
tical assignments in a well-equipped cataloguing 
laboratory. 

Professor Clement 


405-609A ADMINISTRATION OF LIBRARY 
OPERATIONS. (3 credit hours). The first part of this 
course deals with operations which are not usually 
performed by professionals such as the ordering 
and processing of documents and their circulation. 
The second part consists in a study of the ‘‘organi- 
zation” with examples drawn from the library and 
information centre environment. 

Professor Lavergne 


405-610A INTRODUCTION TO DATA PROCESS- 
ING I. (1 credit hour). An introduction to basic data 
processing concepts through exercises in coding, 
key-punching, flow-charting and simple PL/I pro- 
gramming. Interactive work at a terminal is done on 
McGill's own time sharing system, McGill University 
System for Inter-active Computing (MUSIC). 

Marie Falquet 


6.1.2. Winter Term 


Two of the courses marked * in the list of elective 
courses (6.3) are to be elected by first-year students 
in the winter term in addition to the required courses 
listed below. 


405-604B SELECTION AND USE OF BOOKS 
AND RELATED MATERIALS Ii. (3 credit hours). 
Basic principles and practice in building library col- 
lections for adults. Controversial materials and cen- 
sorship in the context of selection. Components ofa 
policy statement. Standards for collections. Cooper- 
ative programs in developing resources. Alternative 
sources and methods in the acquisition process. 
Professor Hail 


405-606B REFERENCE MATERIALS AND 
METHODS Il. (3 credit hours). The winter term con- 
centrates upon two topics. The first is reference 
service which involves topics such as interviewing 
techniques and search strategy. The second topic 
of concentration is factual sources of information 
like encyclopaedias and dictionaries, and their 
place within the context of information transfer. 
Professor McNally 


405-615B INTRODUCTION TO DATA PROCESS- 
ING Il. (1 credit hour). Using a program package 
running on McGill's computer, each student designs 
and implements an information system project, 
specifying its data, purpose, users, and products; 
creates the data file, and flowcharts and executes 
the file manipulation to generate products specified 
in the design. 

Professor Sessions and Others 


6.2 SECOND YEAR COURSES 


The following 2 courses (total of 4 credit hours) are _ 


required in the fall term. 


405-611A RESEARCH METHODS. (1 credit hour). 
An introduction to fundamental aspects of reflective 
thinking and some of the methods and techniques of 
research appropriate to the investigation of library 
problems. Attempts to introduce students to what is 
involved in planning, conducting, and reporting on 
research, thereby providing criteria helpful in evalu- 
ating published research in library science. 
Professor Hall 


405-620A THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 
ADMINISTRATION. (3 credit hours). This course is 
concerned with the application of scientific manage- 
ment to the situation encountered in libraries and 
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information centres. It deals with management work 
under the broad headings of information gathering, 
planning, budgeting, organizing, staffing, directing 
and controlling. The case study method is used to 
illustrate some of the problems encountered. 
Professor Lavergne 


6.3 ELECTIVE COURSES 


In addition, the following elective courses are 
offered. 21 elective credit hours must be completed 
in the second year; each course listed below is 3 
credit hours. 


405-608B ORGANIZATION OF MATERIALS Il. 
Cataloguing in depth with a view to such 
specialties as original cataloguing, catalogue 
maintenance and administration of the cataloguing 
department. Investigation of alternative methods of 
library documentation. The study of developments 
in international cataloguing standards, codes, and 
formats. Includes laboratory sessions. 

Professor Clement 


405-612A,B HISTORY OF BOOKS AND PRINT- 
ING. Surveyed are the development of writing, 
alphabets, and books from their inception, and of 
printing from its invention in the fifteenth century. 
Professor McNally 


405-613A,B AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS. Intro- 
duction to audiovisual equipment and_ typical 
audiovisual programs in libraries; problems of 
selection, acquisition, evaluation, organization, 
housing, and use of non-print materials such as 
films, filmstrips, phonorecords, videotapes, etc. 
Professors Dolan and Hillgartner 


405-614B PUBLIC LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT. The history, organization 
and development of public libraries with attention to 
current practices and problems. The importance of 
legislation to the concept of total coverage will be 
considered. Emphasis will be on Canadian libraries. 
Norah P. Bryant and Special Lecturers 


405-630B LIBRARY COLLECTIONS: ASSESS- 
MENT AND DEVELOPMENT. Standards for 
research collections and quantitative and qualita- 
tive criteria for evaluating them. Formulation of an 
acquisitions policy and elements of an acquisitions 
program. Inter-library relationships, library special- 
ization, and cooperative programs as factors in 
the development of collections. Developing 
research collections in special subject fields. 
Professor Hall and Walter Grossmann 


405-631B SYSTEMS ANALYSIS. This is a course 
for students who are sufficiently at ease with the 
applications of data processing in libraries and 
information centres to be ready for more 
advanced work in computerization in terms of the 
characteristics of the evolving technology (hard- 
ware and software) and their effects on the design 
and implementation of typical systems. 

Professor Thorpe 
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405-632A,B LIBRARY AUTOMATION AND NET- 
WORKS. A comparative examination, from the 
point of view of the user, of important systems, 
activities, and problems in library automation. Lec- 
tures by experts are central; emphasis is on up-to- 
the-minute developments and trends. Students are 
given hands-on experience with the shared cata- 
loguing system of which McLennan Library is a 
founding member (UNICAT/TELECAT). 

Professor Sessions and Special Lecturers 


405-633A,B INFORMATION RETRIEVAL. The 
first part of the course consists of lectures on princi- 
ples of information retrieval applicable to both batch 
and on-line searching, and an examination of the lit- 
erature. The second part is a laboratory on on-line 
searching, accessing external data bases via termi- 
nals in the School. 

Professor Sessions and Special Lecturers 


405-634A,B PROBLEMS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
IN CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFICATION. 
Advanced studies in the problems inherent in 
several aspects of cataloguing and classification, 
the general solutions available (e.g. cataloguing 
codes, classification schemes, etc.), a critical exam- 
ination of those solutions, and a study of current 
research into new solutions 

Not offered 1977/78. 


405-636A,B GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The nature and scope of official publications of 
Canada, Great Britain, the United States, and the 
United Nations; their acquisition, bibliographic 
organization, and use. 

Professor Astbury 


405-637A,B SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL LIT- 
ERATURE. Introduction to the process of communi- 
cation and information requirements in the scientific 
community; sources of scientific and _ technical 
information; study of representative reference 
sources in specific fields of basic and applied Ssci- 
ence. 

Dr. Jack Brown 


405-638B BUSINESS LITERATURE, An introduc- 
tion to the literature used in business. Most classes 
take place at the Library of The Royal Bank of 
Canada in Place Ville Marie. Various aspects of 
business are described and students learn to han- 
dle reference questions in this field. 

Miriam Tees 


405-639A SPECIAL LIBRARIES. A practical 
course on administration of special libraries using a 
simulation technique. Following a general introduc- 
tion, the class, working in groups, sets up and puts 
into operation a hypothetical special library. Class 
discussion and visits to special libraries are of para- 
mount importance. 

Miriam Tees 


405-640B COLLEGE AND_ UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES. Examines the history, development, 
and current trends in higher education. Against 
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is background thé role and problems of libraries 
of academic institutions are studied. Topics 
discussed include administration, organization, 
service to undergraduates, service to graduate 
students and faculty, surveys, standards, interli- 
brary cooperation. Large non-academic research 
libraries and national libraries are also briefly 
considered. 

Professor Astbury 


405-642A,B LIBRARY MATERIALS FOR CHILD- 
REN. Survey of the history of children’s literature in 
English from its beginnings in folk literature through 
the mid-twentieth century; study of criteria for the 
selection and evaluation of children’s books, tradi- 
tional and modern; consideration of standard selec- 
tion aids; and examination of current titles in relation 
to the child’s reading interests, needs, and abilities. 
Professor Dolan 


405-643B LIBRARY MATERIALS AND SERVICE 
FOR YOUNG ADULTS. Study of the interests and 
reading habits of young adults; survey of books of 
special appeal to the adolescent; evaluation, selec- 
tion, and use of print and non-print materials in high 
school and public libraries; development of library 
programs including book talks, films programs, and 
readers’ services. 

Professor Dolan 


405-644A,B RARE BOOKS. This is a brief, practi- 
cal course on books in rare book departments, with 
mention of the different kinds of material to be found 
there and also a few of the special problems arising 
in the day-to-day running of such a department. 
Books, maps and prints are shown, attendance ata 
book auction is arranged, as well as a visit to an 
antiquarian book shop; visiting lecturers speak on 
their specialties. 

Elizabeth Lewis and Special Lecturers 


405-645A,B ARCHIVES AND RECORDS IN 
LIBRARIES. This seminar aims at introducing 
librarians to the literature on archives, historical 
manuscripts, and records management which may 
prove useful to them as practising librarians in the 
future. Definitions, principles, and terminology in 
these three fields are compared with those in library 
science. Emphasis is placed on records of the vari- 
ous media. Selection, conservation of writings, find- 
ing tools, and controls are examined. The impact of 
the computer and other technological developments 
are explored. A practical assignment, involving the 
description of unique papers in publishable form, is 
called for. 

John Andreassen x 


405-646D A RESEARCH PROJECT. (Prerequisite: 
405-611A). Permission to undertake this is granted 
by the Director of the School to the exceptional stu- 
dent having the necessary experience or academic 
background. 

Staff 
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405-647A,B INDEPENDENT STUDY. Permission 


‘to register for this is given to able students after con- 


sultation with the Director of the School. It usually 
consists of an exploration in depth of a topic in 
library science which is not emphasized or elabo- 
rated on in any other part of the curriculum. Stu- 
dents electing this option work under the direction of 
a faculty advisor. 

Staff 


405-648B CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF LIBRARY 
STUDIES. Attempts to develop the ability to analyze 
and evaluate library research reports through the 
reading and discussion of both classic and contem- 
porary studies in the field of librarianship. 
Professor Hall 


405-6498 LIBRARY PLANNING AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE. This course is concerned at first with 
promotion work, the building committee, the build- 
ing program, the study of the region and the deter- 
mination of the site. It then deals with the major 
areas and their relationships as well as with furnish- 
ings. Part of the course is given by an architect and 
various libraries are visited. 

Professor Lavergne and Michael G. Werleman 


405-650B SERVICE TO CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 
AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. Introduction to objec- 
tives, standards, functions, and services in school 
and public library work with children, including 
trends in the development of elementary and sec- 
ondary school media centres, the case study 
method is used in examining problems relating to 
the organization, administration and evaluation of 
children's services. 

Professor Dolan 


405-651A,B REFERENCE SERVICE IN THE 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES. This 
course investigates the conceptual orientation of the 
disciplines and their constituent subjects. Also con- 
sidered are the information needs of researchers in 
these fields and the extent to which reference 
sources meet these needs. 

Professor McNally 


405-652A,B COMMUNICATION MEDIA AND THE 
LIBRARY. The intention of the course is to use a 
model of the communication process to describe 
the culture and: society that is the context of librar- 
ies: to analyze the interaction process between the 
library and the community; to analyze and improve 
library operations by prediction based on the model. 
Not offered 1977/78. 


405-653B THE ORGANIZATION OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. This course reviews the historical origins, 
development, and growth of the organization of 
knowledge, with emphasis on the evolution of the 
various scientific desciplines and their supporting 


literature. Case studies, substantially from the’ 


history of science, will be used to emphasize the 
importance of the organization and availability of 
knowledge. Special topics to be covered include 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


information flow and access, the sociology of 
scientific communication, the interaction of 
science and society, and the growth of the 
information industry. 

Frances Groen 


405-654A,B CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE OF INDEX LANGUAGES. Analysis of con- 
cepts and terminology of a special subject field; 
development of conceptual categories; recognition 
of a priority of categories; construction of (a) a clas- 
sification scheme (b) a subject heading structure, 
and (c) a thesaurus for post-coordinate indexing 
Staff 


405-655A,B ORGANIZATION OF NON-BOOK 
MATERIALS. (Prerequisite: 405-608B). The course 
covers the bibliographical description of non-book 
materials as documents for the purpose of informa- 
tion retrieval; their physical arrangement for use, 
handling, storage and care as fully integrated parts 
of a library’s collection, as well as their alternate 
arrangements for other uses, e.g. instructional aids, 
for recreational purposes, archival records, etc 
Professor Clement 


405-680A,B BILINGUAL LIBRARIANSHIP AND 
INFORMATION SCIENCE. This course deals with 
the structuring and utilization of bilingual information 
systems. Problems of adaptation of English lan- 
guage cataloguing rules, classification systems, 
indexes and thesauri to a French environment will 
also be discussed. A study of the specialized 
French language terminology will be an integral part 
of this course. An adequate knowledge of day to 
day French is a prerequisite. 

Professor Lavergne and Special Lecturers 


405-690A,B ISSUES IN INFORMATION SCI- 
ENCE. A cross-disciplinary examination of present 
and near-future effects of technological advance, 


national and international cooperation, copyright 
laws, rising costs, etc., on the development of new 
methods of processing and disseminating informa- 
tion and consequent new roles for librarians. 
Reflecting the Canadian viewpoint, emphasis is on 
immediate problems and possible solutions. 


Dr. Brown + 
6.4 COURSES IN ANOTHER 
SCHOOL OR FACULTY 


A maximum of 12 credit hours(i.e. four half courses) 
may be taken, with permission, provided students 
have the necessary prerequisites. The following are 
among the courses suggested: 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 

EDUCATION AND SOCIETY IN QUEBEC 
HE FILM 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 

HISTOIRE CULTURELLE DU QUEBEC 

HISTORY OF BIOLOGY 

4ISTORY OF SCIENCE 

NTRODUCTION TO LOGIC 

NTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
NTRODUCTION TO STATISTICS 

NTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE 
LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 

LA LITTERATURE QUEBECOISE 

LITTERATURE FRANCOPHONE COMPAREE 
LIVRES ET SOCIETE QUEBECOISE 

PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
PROBLEMS IN SEMANTICS 

PROGRAMMING LANGUAGE(S) 

SOCIOLOGY OF SCIENCE 

SOCIOLOGY OF THE PROFESSIONS 

STUDIES IN COMMUNICATIONS 

THIRD WORLD LITERATURE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY CANADIAN LITERATURE 
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1.1 ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


UNIVERSITY 


ROBERT €. BELL, C.C., BA., M.A(U.B.C.), 
Ph.D.(McG.), D.Sc.(U.N.B., Laval, Mantr.) 
LL.D.(Tor.), D.C.L.(Bishop's), F.R.S., F.R.S.C 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 


EIGIL PEDERSEN, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A.(McG.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Vice-Principal (Academic) 


LEO YAFFE, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Man.), Ph.D.(McG.), 
F.Ci.G.. F-AP:S.) F.R.S.C 
Vice-Principal (Administration) 


ALLAN MCCOLL, D.F.C., B.Com.(McG.), C.A. 
Vice-Principal (Finance) 


E.J. STANSBURY, M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Vice-Principal (Planning) 


W.F. HITSCHFELD, B.A. Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
F.R.(Met.S.) Vice-Principal (Research) 


A.C. BLACKWOOD, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Alta.), Ph.D. 
(Wis.), F.R.S.C 
Vice-Principal (Macdonald College) 


COLIN M. McDOUGALL, D.S.O., B.A.(McG.) 
Secretary-General 


JEAN-PAUL SCHULLER, B.A.(Ott.) 


PEGGY SHEPPARD, B.Ed.(McG.), B.A.(Sir G 
Wms.) Admissions Office, Director 


Registrar 


FACULTY 
R.F. PATRICK CRONIN, M.D., C.M., M.Sc.(McG.), 
F.R.C.P.(Lond.), F.R.C.P.(C) Dean 


PIERRE H. BEAUDRY, B.A., M.D.(Montr.), 
F.R.C.P.(C) Associate Dean 
(Graduate Studies and Research) 


JAMES H. DARRAGH, B.Sc., M.D., C.M., M.Sc. 
(McG.), F.R.C.P.(C) Associate Dean 
(Postgraduate Medical Education) 


SIDNEY S. LEE, B.S., M.D., M.P.H., Dr.P.H.(Yale) 
Associate Dean (Community Medicine) 


RICHARD C. LONG, B.Sc., M.D., C.M.(McG.), 
F.A:GS(G) Associate Dean (Admissions) 


MELVIN B. WISE, M.D. (U.W.O.) 
Associate Dean (Medical Education) 


JOHN G. HAMPSON, B.Com.(McG.), C.A 
Business Officer of the Faculty 


ANNE SLOMAN, B.A.(W.V.U.) 
Administrative Assistant to the Faculty 


STAFF 


1.2 STAFF BY DEPARTMENT 


Anatomy 


Professors — Y. CLERMONT (Chairman), C.P. 
LEBLOND, D.G. OSMOND 

Associate Professors - G.G. ALTMANN, B. 
KOPRIWA, P.K. LALA, D. LAWRENCE, N.J. 
NADLER, H. WARSHAWSKY 

Assistant Professors — G.C. BENNETT, J.J.M. BER- 
GERON, J.R. BRAWER, E. DANIELS, M-F. LALLI, 
H.J. MONIE, C.E. SMITH, M. WEINSTOCK, W.E. 
WILSON 

Lecturers — W.C. LIM, S. SAUNDERS, P. WARD, J. 
WELLS 


Anesthesia 


Professors — T.J. MCCAUGHEY (Acting Chairman), 
R.G.B. GILBERT, K. KRNJEVIC 

Associate Professors — J.P. DECHENE, A.J.C. HOL- 
LAND, |.R. METCALF, P.E. OTTON, J.K. 
ROSALES, J.W. SANDISON, D. TROP, JE. 
WYNANDS 

Assistant Professors M.S. BATRA, M.F. BUR- 
FOOT, R.H. CATCHLOVE, E.M. DUNKLEY, G.E. 
DUTTON, G.S. FOX, M. GERTEL, D.M.M. GIL- 
LIES, G.L, HOULE, P. JACKSON, H. KESZLER, 
M.E. MORRIS, C.E.B. NORGATE, F.A. ROBIL- 
LARD, C.A. SHERIDAN, A.T. TAN, D.H. WAL- 
LACE, M. WAHBA, S.K. WEEKS 

Lecturers - M.N. ABOU-MADI, R. BORIGHT, MJ. 
COOKE, L. CUADRADO, J.D.A. FIRTH, D.H. GRA- 
HAM, R.S. HANNALLAH, J-R. HEWSON, F. 
LAUFER, K.H. SEMENIUK, J.B. SMITH, J.M. 
YACOUB 

Demonstrators — M. CHENG, G.W. COMBS, P. 
EZPELETA, A.S. GIRGIS, |. KHAN, A.N. MUN- 
GALL, S.H. RAFLA, C.R. SINGH, V. VARTIAN 


Biochemistry 


Professors — A.F. GRAHAM (Chairman), M.J. FRA- 
SER, E.A. HOSEIN, D. RUBINSTEIN, S. SOLO- 
MON, T.L. SOURKES, J.H. SPENCER, LS. 
WOLFE 

Associate Professors — R. BLOSTEIN, P.£. BRAUN, 
D.T. DENHARDT, R.M. JOHNSTONE, R.E. MAC- 
KENZIE, E.A. MEIGHEN, A.R. WASSERMAN 

Assistant Professors — P. DOLPHIN, E. HARPUR, W. 
MUSHYNSKI 

Lecturer —E. VADAS 

Associated Members — M.K. BIRMINGHAM (Psychi- 
atry) L.F. CONGOTE (Exp. Medicine), J. DUPRE 
(Exp. Medicine), D. EDWARD (Exp. Surgery), 
W.C. GALLEY (Chemistry), L. GOODFRIEND 
(Exp. Medicine), M. JERRY (Exp. Medicine), H. 
PAPPIUS (Exp. Neurochemistry), J.F. PERDUE 
(Jewish General Hospital), C. SCRIVER (Pedia- 
trics), J: SHUSTER (Exp. Medicine) 


Biomedical Engineering Unit 


Associate Professors — J.S. OUTERBRIDGE (Direc- 
tor), M.C. MACKEY 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


Assistant Professors — T.R. FENTON, H.C. LEE, J.L. 


NEAL 


Lecturers — R. DEMERS, J.R. IVES, C. THOMPSON, 


R. POULSEN 


Epidemiology & Health 


Professors — R.O. OSEASOHN, (Chairman), M.R. 


BECKLAKE, S.S. LEE, F.D.K. LIDDELL, A.D 
McDONALD, W.O. SPITZER 


Associate Professors - M. ARHIRII, D.G. BATES, 


W.D. DAUPHINEE, L. DAVIGNON, S. DUCIC 


G.W. GIBBS, A.S. MACPHERSON, P.V. PELNAR, 


B. PLESS, J.W. STAMM, N. STEINMETZ, T. TAY 
LOR 


Assistant Professors —- G. EYSSEN, F.R. FENTON, 


R. FLETCHER, S. FLETCHER, J. HOEY, | 


HOROWITZ, J.W. LELLA, J.G. LOHRENZ, J.C. 


MARTIN, S.H. SHAPIRO, R.F. SPENGLER, D.C 
THOMAS 

Lecturers — D.C. BEWS, T. GERMANSON, R.H 
GHEZZO, A.K. PATERSON, B. POLLAK, R 
WEST, F.M.M. WHITE 


Family Medicine 


Professors -— W.H. PALMER (Chairman), J.L 
McCALLUM, W.O. SPITZER 

Associate Professors — M. KLEIN, C. LAPOINTE, 
STEINMETZ 

Assistant Professors — M.\. de LEVIE, S.P. EDE 
MAN, S. FELDMAN, P.H. GRUNER, D. HURLE 
|. KUPFERSZMIDT, W.K. MacDONALD, J 
MacLEAN, G.M. ROSENBERG, J. ROSTANT, 


SCHWARTZ, J. SEELY, A.D. SIBBALD, S. SIN- 


CLAIR, A. SUIKER, |. TANNENBAUM 
Lecturers — J. BOILLAT, J.D. BROCK, G.G..CA 


ERON, F. MacDONALD, J. McCLARAN, R.C 
MONKS, L. RIVEN, E. ROSENBERG, J. ZARINC- 


ZUK 


History of Medicine 


Professor —D.G. BATES (Chairman) 
Associate Professor —J.W. LELLA 
Assistant Professor — J. CASSIE 
Lecturer —E.H. BENSLEY 


Medicine 
Professors — D.G. CAMERON, 


TONKS, 


= a a 


(Chairman) A.J. 
AGUAYO, D.W. BAXTER, M.R. BECKLAKE- 
McGREGOR, E.H. BENSLEY, J.H. BURGESS, 
T.M.S. CHANG, B.A. COOPER, R.F.P. CRONIN, 
J.H. DIRKS, S.O. FREEDMAN, C.J.P. GIROUD, P. 
GOLD, H. GOLDSMITH, C.A. GORESKY, R.D. 
GUTTMAN, W.H.P. HILL, M. HOFFMAN, M. 
KAYE, J. KESSLER, G. KLASSEN, P. MACKLEM, 
J.B. MARTIN, J.L. McCALLUM, E.E. McGARRY, 
M. McGREGOR, J.M. McKENZIE, J. MEAKINS, J. 
MILIC-EMILI, B.E.P. MURPHY, R. OSEASOHN, 
C.K. OSTERLAND, W.H. PALMER, J.A.P. PARE, 
B. ROSE, J.R. RUEDY, S. SOLOMON, D.B. 


Associate Professors - M. ARONOVITCH, C.M. 
BALLEM, C.H. BASTOMSKY, D. BERCOVITCH, 
R. BLOSTEIN, F.M. BOURNE, C.M. BRANDT, J.L. 
BRANDT, G.M. BRAY, G.S.D. CANTLIE, C. COLE, 
J. CRAWHALL, S. CRUESS, J.H. DARRAGH, 
W.D. DAUPHINEE, K. DAWSON, N.K.M. de 
LEEUW, F. DIRKS, R. DOLFUSS, S. DUCIC, J. 
DUPRE, E.L. FALLEN, R.R. FORSEY, H. FRANK, 
R.J. GARDINER, A. GOLD, A. GONDA, L. GOOD- 
FRIEND, A. GORDON, H. GUYDA, T.R. HALE, R. 
HAND, D.G. HAWKINS, J. HOGG, H.Z. HOL- 
LINGER, J.L. HUTCHISON, L. JERRY, L. JOHN- 
SON, G.E. JORON, A. KAHN, N. KALANT, A.G. 
KENDALL, D.G. KINNEAR, D. KINSELLA, J. 
KLASSEN, B. KOVACS, L. KOVACS, A.W. 
LAPIN, D.G.M. LAWRENCE, B.A. LEVITAN, M. 
LEVY, L.H. LORD, DJ. MaclINTOSH, O.A. 
MAMER, R. MANGEL, P. MANSELL, D.G.F. MAR- 
POLE, J. MENDELSON, E.N. MERCER, M.T. 
MILLER, S. MISHKIN, B. MOROZ, L. MOROZ, R11. 
OGILVIE; C.J. PATTEE, B. POSNER, M. RASMIN- 
SKY, E.A.S. REID, L.P. RENAUD, H. ROBSON, D. 
RUBINSTEIN, H.M. SCOTT, S.K.K. SEAH, J.F. 
SEELY, J.A. SHANKS, L. SHAPIRO, J. SHUS- 
TER, C.H. STACEY, P.B. STEWART, D. STILL- 
WELL, D. STUBINGTON, R.A. SUTTON, A. VOST, 
R. WILKINSON, G.C. WILLIS, V.M. WHITEHEAD, 
N.B. WHITTEMORE, M. ZAKARIJA, 

Assistant Professors — F.Y. AOKI, —. ARENDT- 
RACINE, A. ARONOFF, J.T. ARSENAULT, B. 
BAIN, C. BANJO, H. BARKUN, P.E. BARRE, R.G. 
BAXTER, L.H. BAYNE, B. BHAVNANI, R.H. 
BOURNE, N.F. BOYD, P. BRAZEAU, D. B 
BRUCE, L.E. CASSIDY, H. COHEN, G. COLE, L 
CONGOTE, A. COOPERBERG, G. Gee 
D.S. DALY, J.T. DANCEY, H. DAOUD, M. DAVID- 
MAN, P. DESPAS, D.£. DOUGLAS, J.D. ELIE, 
L.A. ENGEL, L.R. ESPINOZA, R. EVANSON, M.H. 
FINLAYSON, R.H. FLETCHER, S.W. FLETCHER, 
P.A. FLINT, H. FRANK, D.G. FRASER, G. FRA- 
SER, P.H.S. GEGGIE, W. GERSTEIN, G. GIAN- 
NOPOULOS, B. GIBBS, N. GILMORE, M. GODIN, 
M.A. GOLD, N. GOLDBERG, D. GOLTZMAN, E.R. 
GORDON, W. GREGORY, A. GUTKOWSKI, P. 
HACKER, L. HALPARIN, J.G. HELLSTROM, JR. 
HOEY, D. HOLLOMBY, J. HO, A.B. HOOD, H. HO 
PING KONG, R.A. HUTCHEON, K. ITIAKE, M. 
JABBARI, M. KAPUSTA, S. KASAKURA, M. 
KATZ, L. KNIGHT, P. KOCH, P.A. KONGSHAVN, 
H. KREISMAN, G.F. KUDO, W. LEITH, J. LEMIRE, 
M. LICHTER, J. MacAULAY, A.D. MacDONALD, 
Jil. MacDONALD J.!. MacDOUGALL, K.R. Mac- 


KENZIE, RJ. MACKLER, R.R. MARTIN, D. 
McGOLDRICK, P.J. McLEOD, A. MILLER, M. 
MILLER, |. MILNE, M.J. MIOT, S. MISHKIN, R. 


MITCHELL, P. MLYNARYK, K. MOSES, S. 
MULAY, P.V.N. MURTHY, A. NANCEKIVELL, J. 
OH, V.R. PATERAS, E.J. PINTER, J.S. POLSON, 
J. PORTNOY, S. PRESANT, G. QUAMME, F. 
RABOW, R.E. RANGNO, J.T. RATNER, D.H. 
REILLY, L.P. RENAUD, J.R. RISHIKOFF, M. 
ROSS, J. ROSTANT, B. ROWAT, A. ROSEN- 
BERG, A. ROTENBERG, O.L. SCHLAPPNER, J. 


font 


lit 


SCHWARTZ, S. SEGALL, E.A. SHAFFER, E. 
SKAMENE, M.R. SMITH, A.D. SNEIDERMAN, 
$.H. SOLOMON, J. SOLYMAR, T.J. SULLIVAN, 
R.A. SUTTON, P. SZEGO, H. TANNENBAUM, 
W.F.T. TATLOW, P.P. TELNER, A.M. TENEN- 
HOUSE, A. TENPAS, M.P. THIRLWELL, D.M_P. 
THOMSON, G. TOLIS, M. VAS, F. VASEY, R.M. 
VEXLER, R.W. WADDELL, H.A. WARNER,- W. 
WARNICA, J. WENER, W.A. WHITELAW, |. WINK- 
LER, D.H. WOODHOUSE, H.M. ZACKON, D. 
ZBOROWSKA-SLUIS, J. ZIDULKA, 

Lecturers - E. ADELSON, J.R. ALBERT, S. AMRA, 
F. ANDERMANN, S. BEKHOR, R. BILEFSKY, H. 
BLUMER, M.A. BOCTOR, P. BOURGOUIN, R. 
BRODRICK, D. CHESNEY, P. CHESNEY, M. 
CLAMEN, H. COHEN, M.S. COHEN, WwW. 
COHEN, S.R. COOPER, M.G. COSIO, D. 
CYNBERG, F.A. D'ABADIE, J.T. DANCEY, M. 
DAVIDMAN, W.D. DORIAN, S. EDELMAN, S.L. 
EIDINGER, S. FELDMAN, C.A. FISHER, D.C. 
FRASER, C. GOMBERG, D. GRATTON, PH. 
GRUNER, E.R. GUBBAY, R.G.M. HARBERT, 
M.A. HICKEY, T. HUSSCHER, |. HUTCHISON, 
J. IRWIN, P. KASIRER, RJ. KENNEDY, G. 
KOMAROMI, M. KOVALIK, H. KREISMAN, M. 
KUNSTLER, W.A.R. LAING, |. LAPIN, E. 
LARYEA, P. LEVINE, |. LUHOVY, C.C. 
MacDONALD, N. MaciINTOSH, J.D. MacLEAN, 
AJ. MacLEAN, BR. MacKENZIE,  E. 
MARCOTTE, J.W. McMARTIN, G.P. McNEILL, 
B.G. MURPHY, E. MURRAY, J.A. MUSPRATT, 
T.J. O'CALLAGHAN, J.A. PHILLS, C. PICK, E.J. 
PINTER, R.E.G. PLACE, B. POLLACK, H. 
POMERANTZ, J. PORTNOY, A.H. POWELL, L.D. 
RAPHAEL, J.T. RATNER, A.A. RAYES, L. 
REDMOND, H. REISLER, G. ROBERGE, S. 
RONA, H.E. ROSS-MIDGLEY, M. ROZENFELD, 
P. SCHNEIDER, T. SHIFF, H.E. SHISTER, R. 
SHULMAN, R. SINGH, P. SMALL, AH. 
TINMOUTH, S.M. VARGA-SOLYMOS, G.W. 


VAVRUSKA, C. VERA, |. WEINTRUB,  S. 
WELLER, G.H. WORSLEY, N. YUSIF, J. 
ZARINCZUK, 


Associated Members — A. BARBEAU, R. BOUCHER, 
M. CHRETIEN, J. DAVIGNON, J. GENEST, C. 
MORIN, S. PANDE, J. ROJO-ORTEGA, T. SAN- 
DOR, 


Microbiology and Immunology 


Professors — S.|. VAS (Chairman), B.H. MATHE- 
SON, W. YAPHE 

Associate Professors — Z. ALI-KHAN, C.A. BUTAS, 
E.C.S. CHAN, J. deVRIES, P. GILL, R. HAND, L. 
KAPICA, C.H. PAI, G.K. RICHARDS, H.G. ROB- 
SON, R. SIBOO 
Assistant Professors — A.F. DOSS, |.B. FABRIKANT, 

_ J.E. FEIN, J. GORDON, E. MANKIEWICZ, M. 
MARKS, L. MARTINEZ, J.L. MEAKINS, J. MEN- 
DELSON 

Lecturers — M. BLANC, S. NOMMIK 


STAFF 


Demonstrator — C. SHAW 
Associated Members - R.D. GUTTMANN, C.K. 
OSTERLAND 


Neurology and Neurosurgery 


Professors — W. FEINDEL (Chairman), D.W. BAX- 
TER, G. BERTRAND, R.G.B. GILBERT, P. GLOOR, 
J.B. MARTIN, F. McNAUGHTON, B. MILNER, T. 
RASMUSSEN, P. ROBB, J.G. STRATFORD. L. 
WOLFE 

Associate Professors — A. AGUAYO, F. ANDER- 
MANN, J. BLUNDELL, G. BRAY, S. CARPENTER, 
J.B.R. COSGROVE, A. EISEN, R. ETHIER, R. 
HANSEBOUT, |. HELLER, G. KARPATI, T. KIRK- 
HAM, D. LAWRENCE, |. LIBMAN, G. MATHIE- 
SON, A. OLIVIER, H. PAPPIUS, A. SHERWIN, D. 
TROP, G. WATTERS, Y.L. YAMAMOTO 

Assistant Professors — E. ANDERMANN, P. BRA- 
ZEAU, R. CATCHLOVE, C.J. DILA, M. FINLAY- 
SON, R. FORD, B. GRAHAM, D. MELANCON, K. 
METRAKOS, M. MORRIS, A. MORTON, M. RAS- 
MINSKY, L. RENAUD, W. SHEREMATA, W.F.T. 
TATLOW, J. WOODS 

Lecturers —- M. AUBE, S. BEKHOR, G. BELANGER, 
L. CUADRADO, R, HOLLENBERG, P. HUM- 
PHREYS, J.R. IVES, M. LECHTER, J. LITTLE, C. 
MELMED, W. OLANOW, S.J. ROTHMAN, C. 
STRAUSS, L. TAYLOR, C. THOMPSON 


Obstetrics & Gynecology 


Professors - F. NAFTOLIN (Chairman), R.A.H. 
KINCH, J.P.A. LATOUR, K. RUF, F.J. TWEEDIE 
Associate Professors — G.H. ARRONET, H.B. 
BOURNE, B. CATTERILL, J.R. DODDS, A. FER- 
ENCZY, M.M. GELFAND, M. HENDELMAN, T. 
PRIMROSE, R.J. SEYMOUR, R.H. USHER, M.V.H 

YOUNG 

Assistant Professors - R.M. AIKMAN, A. ASSWAD, 
P.R. BLAHEY, J. BRAWER, J. CHALLIS, J.E. 
COFFEY, R. DENT, E.B. de KOOS, A. de LEON 
LAURENZA, P.G. GILLETT, S. GOLD, G. HABER, 
A. LALONDE, M. LEONG, C.C. LINDSAY, E.A. 
MacCALLUM, C. NUCCI, A. PAPAGEORGIOU, 
R.M. PARSONS, D. POPKIN, R.M.H. POWER, 
JR.; L.D. RHEA, T.N. ROMAN, M. SABIN, L.P. 
SMITH, G. TOLIS, A. TOTH, D. WILLIS 

Lecturers —- N. BAKAR, M.E. BOYD, N. BUKA, J. 
CHOW, P. DORR, P. FOURNIER, R.D. KOBY, K. 
ROSENFELD, J. STOCKER, E.C. TUCKER 

Demonstrators - O. BALABANIAN, S. BODNAR, 
N.L. CASSAR, N.H. CHAPMAN, W.A.R. COOKE, 
|.B. GLICKMAN, W. GOLDSMITH, M.S. GURAL- 
NICK, R. KAPUSTA, G. MALLOUH, J.G. MUL- 
CAIR, A.A. NEUMAN, R.N. SHATZ, G. SIGMAN, 
L. VENECEK 


Ophthalmology 


Professors - S.B. MURPHY (Chairman), S.T. 
ADAMS, J.C. LOCKE 

Associate Professors — T.H. KIRKHAM, W. TURN- 
BULL 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


Assistant Professors -— S. BROWNSTEIN, P.L. 
DAVIS, L.S.S. KIRSCHBERG, A.B. LEITH, J.M. 
LITTLE, D.W.C. LORENZETTI, R.B. RAMSEY, P 
ROSENBAUM, N.E. SAHEB, H.L. TANENBAUM 

Lecturers — D. ANDERSON, P.A. CAPOMBASSIS, 
P. DAWSON, H.A.G. DUNCAN, J.A. FOREMAN, 
—. GORDON, W.B. JACKSON, A.H. KATZ, M 
KHALIL, R. LEWANDOWSKI, R.W. PEARMAN, 
R.C. POLOMENO, K.E. SCHIRMER, E.D SVARC, 
£. WERNER 


Otolaryngology 


Professors — J.D. BAXTER (Chairman), D.G. 
DOEHRING, D. LING 

Associate Professors — K.K. CHARAN, J.S. OUTER- 
BRIDGE, E.J. SMITH 

Assistant Professors - E. ATTIA, MJ. BLACK, B. 
BRYANS, H. CAPLAN, N. CHAN, A. COHEN, A 
GROSSMAN, H.H. ILECKI, A. KATSARKAS, R 
LAFLEUR, D. LECKI, M.N. LEVITT, A. LING, M 
MENDELSOHN, S. MATTINGLY, J.C. McNUTT 
M. MENDELSOHN, W.H. NOVICK, C. REED, M.D 
SCHLOSS, R. SHAPIRO, G. SHIMO 

Lecturers —\. FRIED, J. LEE, R.M. McMILLAN, G.M 
SINCLAIR, J. SINGH 


Pathology 


Acting Chairman - J.B. RICHARDSON 

Professors — R. BOLANDE, W.P. DUGUID, J.C 
HOGG, S.N. HUANG, D.S. KAHN, J.P.A. LAT- 
OUR, M.G. LEWIS, R.H. MORE, G. RONA, H. 
SHELDON, G. TREMBLAY, F.W. WIGLESWORTH 

Associate Professors - M.N. AHMED, S.H. CAR- 
PENTER, A. FERENCZY, M.H. FINLAYSON, E.A 
HOSEIN, |. HUTTNER, M.E. KIRK, J. KLASSEN, J 
KNAACK, J.R.C. LACHANCE, J.O. LOUGH, K.G 
MARSHALL, G. MATHIESON, D.R. MURPHY, D 
MURRAY, M.R. REESAL, E. ROSENMANN, G 
ROWDEN, T.A. SEEMAYER, N.S. WANG, B1. 
WEIGENSBERG 

Assistant Professors — B. ARTINIAN, J. BELAND, 
GR. BERRY, S. BROWNSTEIN, M.L. de CHAM- 
PLAIN, R.D.C. FORBES, W. HAUSER, D. HAE- 
GERT, S. INOUE, D. KALOUSEK, M. MANDAVIA, 
R. MICHEL, MOINUDDIN, A. RONA, P. SCHOP- 
FLOCHER, J. VILORIA, J.L. WEBB 

Lecturers -— J.P. de CHADAREVIAN, L. DESOR 
MEAU, J. EMOND; B. MANASC, K. MEAGHER- 
VILLEMURE, P. PATEL, Y. ROBITAILLE, H. 
SROLOVITZ, B. SUPERVILLE-SOVAK, B.M 
WOLANSKYJ 


Pediatrics 


Professors -— K. DRUMMOND (Chairman), R 
BOLANDE, E. COLLE, F.C. FRASER, C.R. SCRI- 
VER 

Associate Professors - P. BEAUDRY, M. BEL- 
MONTE, D. CLOGG; G. COLLINS, N.R. EADE, 
AH. EISEN, J. GIBBONS, C. GIROUD, H. GOLD- 
MAN, H. GUYDA, M. MARKS, A. NEIMS, E.W. 
OUTERBRIDGE, S. PEDVIS, L. PINSKY, B. 


PLESS, N. STEINMETZ, R. USHER, G. WAT- 
TERS, E.M. WORDEN 
Assistant Professors — G. AHRONHEIM. F. ANDER- 
MAN, J. ARANDA, J. AYOUB, P. BENJAMIN, H. 
BRICKMAN, H. BRODIE, S. BUCKLEY, J. CHAR- 
TERS, M. COREY, A. COWAN, R. DeBELLE, C. 
DUPONT, J.H. ELDER, J. FONG, P. FORBES, F. 
GLORIEUX, R. GOLD, E. HARPUR, P. HUM- 
PHREYS, R. HUTCHEON, B. KAPLAN, G. KAR- 
PATI. M. KLEIN, K. METRAKOS, B. MOROQZ, J. 
EAL, G. NICKERSON, B. NOGRADY, J.H. 
O'NEILL, A. PAPAGEORGIOU, P. PENCHARZ, E. 
REECE, D. ROSENBLATT, A. STACHEWITSCH. 
H. STRAWGCZYNSKI, H. SURCHIN, W.W. TID- 
ARSH, R. WILLIAMS, D. WILLIS, M. WISE 
Lecturers - W.J. ALEXANDER, U. CALLEGARINI, A. 
CHAN YIP, M. CHERNIAK, L. CHEVALIER, J. 
CHIU, D. COULTER, B. COSTOM, M. de LEVIE, E. 
DELVIN, J. DEMERS, A. FELDMAN, Z.R. FOX, V. 
GOLDBLOOM, C. GRANDBOIS, J. GULYAS, T. 
N, P. HECHTMAN, M. HUNTER, P JUNGER, 
KAHNE, M. KAZEMI, J.L. LEBLANC, C. 
EJTENJI, SOOK LEE, W. MacDONALD, F. MOH- 
DDIN, R. PINCOTT, S. ROTHMAN, T. ROUS- 
AU, P. SPIER, N. STEIN,M WESTWOOD, F. 
ENER, W. WOELBER, |. WRIGHT, A. ZELIGER 
onstrators — J. BELLEY, A.C. BERNARD-BON- 
_P. CAMFIELD, D. DIKRANIAN, F. DOUYON, 
GORDON, C. GRADINGER, H. GRADINGER, 
GUTTMAN, G. HEWITSON, S. KHAKEE, V. 
EDIGUIAN, J. KITEALA, A. KOVACS-BIMBI, F. 
LEHMANN, D. LORENZ, K. LUBKIEWICZ, G.H. 
LUPU. B. MANDEL, A.J. MARKUS, R. MARTIN, D. 
cCRIMMON, P. NEUMANN, M. PAMUKOFF, 
J.P. POIRIER, B. QUESNEL, D. RABIN, E. RABI- 
OVITCH, M. ROCHETTE, S: ROCHMAN, M. 
ROZENFELD, A. St.DENIS, P. SENECAL, J. 
SHARP, C. WANG, N. WASSEF, F. WISEMAN, 
H.O. YOUNG 
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Pharmacology and Therapeutics 


Professors — J.R. RUEDY (Chairman), B.G. BEN- 
FEY, D. ECOBICHON, J. LOWENTHAL, M. NICK- 
ERSON 

Associate Professors — R. CAPEK, B. COLLIER, 
N.R. EADE, A.H. NEIMS, Ril. OGILVIE, Bul. 
SASYNIUK, A.M. TENENHOUSE, J.M. TRIFARO, 
D. VARMA 

Assistant Professors. — F.Y. AOKI, J. ARANDA, 
L.W.K. CHUNG, B. ESPLIN, E. KOVACS, J. 
KREEFT, G. KUNOS, P.J. McLEOD, A. PADJEN, 
R.E. RANGNO, J.B. RICHARDSON, B. ROBAIRE, 
D.S. SITAR, M.S. YONG 

Lecturer — D.S.R. EAST 


Physiology 


Professors — J. MILIC-EMILI (Chairman), R.|. BIRKS, 
T.M.S. CHANG, B.A. COOPER, P. GOLD, K. 
KRNJEVIC, F.C. MaciINTOSH, G. MELVILL 
JONES 

Associate Professors — H.K. CHANG, M.W. COHEN, 
M.M. FROJMOVIC, L. GLASS, V. KLISSOURAS, 


W.S. LAPP, M. LEVY, M. MACKEY, G. MANDL, 
G. MISEROCCHI, J.S. OUTERBRIDGE, C. 
POLOSA, P. SEKELJ, A. WECHSLER, R.L. WIL- 
LIAMS 

Assistant Professors — A.W. CHAWLA, P. KONG- 
SHAVN, K. LUKOWIAK, P. NOBLE, S. POTASH- 
NER, D.G.D. WATT, P. WELDON 

Lecturer —E. CHIRITO 

Associated Members -— J. CHALLIS (Obstetrics & 
Gynecology), R.F.P. CRONIN (Medicine), B. 
DUBROVSKY (Psychiatry), L. ENGEL (Medicine), 
H.L. GOLDSMITH (Medicine), C.A. GORESKY 
(Medicine), A. GRASSINO (Medicine, U. of Mont- 
real), D. HORROBIN (Medicine, U. of Montreal), 
P.T. MACKLEM (Medicine), M. McKENZIE (Medi- 
cine), M.M. MORRIS (Anesthesia), S. ROSSINOL 
(Medicine, U. of Montreal), J.F. SEELY (Medicine) 


Psychiatry 


Professors — M. DONGIER (Chairman), M.K. BIR- 
MINGHAM, H. CAPLAN, B.M. CORNIER, H. 
KRAVITZ, H.E. LEHMANN, A.W. MacLEOD, R.B. 
MALMO, A.M. MANN, H.B.M. MURPHY, T.L. 
SOURKES 

Associate Professors — J.V. ANANTHARAMAIAH, F. 
AZIMA, H. DAVANLOO, |.S. DISHER, B.O. 
DUBROVSKY, P.G. EDGELL, W.D. ENGELS, F. 
ENGELSMANN, R.B. FELDMAN, B.A. GIBBARD, 
B. GRAD, L.G. HISEY, S. LAL, A.P. LEE, E.P. 
LESTER, J.G. LOHRENZ, F.W. LUNDELL, A.S. 
MacPHERSON, D.J. McCLURE, H.F. MULLER, J. 
NAIMAN, J.C. NEGRETE, R. PITTENGER, E.G. 
POSER, R.H. PRINCE, J.J. SIGAL, L. SOLYOM, 
J.R. UNWIN, G. WEISS 

Assistant Professors - N.R. ALDOUS, M.M. AMIN, 
C.C.J. ANGLIKER, A. BARTOVA, S. BARZA, J. 
BEAUBIEN, P.R. BECK, C. BOS, C. CAHILL, C.H. 
CAHN, G. CHOUINARD, L. CUMBERLAND, J.F. 
DAVIS, E.G. DEBBANE, S. DONGIER-MONTAG- 
NAC, F. FENTON, H. GRAUER, H.A. GUTTMAN, 
G.P. HARNOIS, L. HECHTMAN, B.R. HUNT, T. 
KOLIVAKIS, D.C. LEVIN, E.D. LEVINSON, H.L. 
LEVITAN, J.G. MAGUIRE, G.F. MORGENSTERN, 
N.P.V. NAIR, E. NALTCHAYAN, G. PETERFY, D. 
PIVNICKI, R.A. RAMSAY, J. RUIZ-NAVARRO, S. 
STEIN, G.C. TAYLOR, G. TURCOT, L. VACAF- 
LOR, S. WILNER, N. WISEBORD, S.N. YOUNG, 
C. YUNG 

Lecturers — E.H. ACHONG, R. ARBITMAN, K. 

ARVANITAKIS, H. AST, S. BAYRAKAL, P.S. 

BELIVEAU, C. BENIERAKIS, A. BESZTERCZEY, 

D.H. BETTS, S. BIKADOROFF, L. BUFFETT, 

P.B. CAMPBELL, S. CAMPBELL, A.J. CARRE, 

M. CERROLAZA, J.D. CUTHILL, L. DEMERS- 

DESROSIERS, H.A. EVANS, H. FREEDMAN, P. 

GAGNON, J. GARANT, K. GEAGEA, L. GOMEZ, 

P. GREGOIRE, L, GUERETTE, A. HAUSFATHER, 

L. HUAPAYA, R. KACHANOFF, R.A. KELLER, R. 

KIRIAKOS, L. KRAULIS, F.E. KRISTOF, DJ. 

KUSSIN, M. LALINEC-MICHAUD, C. LAROCHE, 

G. LAROCHELLE, J. LEVY, G. LOW, GW. 

MacLEAN, H.P. MALMO, S.A. MARTIN, A.F. 


STAFF 


MESZAROS, R.C. MONKS, A.K. MULLER, J.P. 
NOONAN, D.P. NOWLIS, J. PARIS, J.C. 
PECKNOLD, |. REBNER, B.M. ROBERTSON, 
M.M. ROMER, P. ROPER, M.G. SALIB, P.D. 
SCULLY, R.W. SHEPHERD, S.P. SIMONS, F.A. 
SMITH, R.M. SMITH, A.A. SURKIS, G. TAHTA, 
D.S.C. TSANG, D.J. WOOD, P. ZUARDI 

Demonstrators - E. ABDELMALEK, J. ALARCIA, S. 
ANG, P. ASSALIAN, C. BARRIGA, A.O. BARRON, 
J. BEAUDRY-REMILLARD, J. BENAROYA, E.J. 
BRAHM, R.D. BROWN, J. CANFIELD, H. CVEJIC, 
J.L. DeRIVERA, D.F. FRANK, S.C. GAITE, J.P. 
GAMACHE, C. GOLDEN, G. GREGORIOU, G. 
HENNING, K. JIMENEZ, R. LAJOIE, R. LAKOFF, 
M.R. MacFARLANE, K. MISSALA, R. OLIVEROS, 
S. PERZOW, R.M. RICHARD-JODOIN, N. ROG- 
ERS, G. ROSENBERG, A. ROSS-CHOUINARD, 
N. SOURIAL, M. SUBAK, A. SHEPPARD, G. 
TAFLER, R. TIROL, C. VILLENEUVE, G.S. WIV- 
IOTT, R. YASSA, G. ZIMMERMAN 

Associated Members - T.A. BAN, J.A. CORSON, 
V.A. KRAL 


Diagnostic Radiology 


Professor — J. FABRIKANT (Acting Chairman) 

Associate Professors — W.J. ALEXANDER, W.P. 
BUTT, R. ETHIER, P.A. FARRER, R.O. HILL, M.B. 
NOGRADY, M.J. PALAYEW, L. ROSENTHALL, I. 
SEDLEZKY, G.B. SKINNER, F. WINSBERG 

Assistant Professors - F.M. BOSTON, P.J. FITZ- 
GERALD, J.H. GAGNON, F.A. GRAINGER, B.B. 


ITE 


HALE, M.J. HERBA, N.A. KHAN, D. MELANCON, 


A.D. ROTENBERG, V. SAYEGH, R.E. WILSON 

Lecturers — V. ADRENYI, A. ARZOUMANIAN, G. 
BELANGER, F. BOURDON-CONACHIE, J.D. 
CHAN, S. DANAIS, M. DESAULNIERS, J.M. 
DUMAS, A.D. FRENCH, A. GLAY, M. GOLDEN- 
BERG, M.F. GRAHAM, R.E. HANSON, R.S. HID- 
VEGI, B.B. HYAMS, S. JEQUIER, D.A. KILLAM, R. 
KIMOFF, P. LANDER, A.H. LATOUR, R. LESPER- 
ANCE, W. LIGHT, A. LISBONA, R. LISBONA, A. 
NAIMARK, M.S. NATHENS, M. O’DONOVAN, 
A.M. O'GORMAN, D.R. PATTON, M.F. PINSKY, 
H. REMY, M. ROSENBLOOM, R. SATIN, S.S. 
SHARE, D.N. SHUSTER, R.L. SLATKOFF, J.W. 
SPRAGGE, L.A. STEIN, J. TOTH, M. USHER, R.L. 
WEE, G. WHITEMAN 

Demonstrators —- G.F. DeCAIRES, S. TAYLOR 

Instructor — G.A. WILKINSON 

Associated Member — J.C. HOGG 


Therapeutic Radiology 


Professors — J.H. WEBSTER (Chairman), M. 
COHEN 

Associate Professors — P.A. FARRER, J.J. HAZEL, 
T.N. ROMAN 

Assistant Professors — P. DEL VECCHIO, J.F. 
GUERRA, T.H. KIM, S.M. LEHNERT, E.B. POD- 
GORSAK, K. SHIN 

Lecturers - E.P. CYTACKI, C. GRAVELINE 

Demonstrator — F. BEHMANN 


ab 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


Surgery 


Professors — A.G. THOMPSON (Chairman), L.G. 
HAMPSON, L.D. MacLEAN, D.R. MURPHY, F.M. 
WOOLHOUSE 

Associate Professors — H.E. BEARDMORE, N. BEL- 
LIVEAU, M.A. ENTIN, R.L. ESTRADA, R.D. GUTT- 
MAN, H.S. HIMAL, E.J. HINCHEY, G.M. KARN, 
D.T.W. LIN, R.C. LONG, P. MANSELL, A.P.H. 
McLEAN, E.D. MONAGHAN, J.R. MOORE, P.H 
NILOFF, W.L. OGILVY, H.F. OWEN, J.D 
PALMER, H.R. SHIBATA, |. SHRAGOVITCH, E.J 
TABAH, H.B. WILLIAMS 

Assistant Professors — C.M. ALLAN, H.C. BROWN, 
R.A. BROWN, A.M. CLOUTIER, D. CUNNING- 
HAM, J.C. DICKISON, R.G.W. GOODALL, A.E 
GRACE, F. GUTTMAN, H. HIMAL, A. HRENO, 
R.N. LAWSON, G.W. LEHMAN, R.T. LEWIS, W.C 
LLOYD-SMITH, J.K. MacFARLANE, G.G. MAC- 
KIE, R.G. MARGOLESE, B. MARIEN, K.G 
McCULLOCH, J.L. MEAKINS, D.W. RUDDICK, G. 
SCHWARZ, |. SHANFIELD, N.M. SHEINER, H. 
SHIZGAL, H.H. SIGMAN, M. THIRLWELL, B.-L 
THOMPSON, M. WEXLER, F.M. WIEGAND 

Lecturers — C.M. ALLAN, M.S. CHUGHTAI, P 
COHEN, G.A. DANIEL, A.N. FREEDMAN, L.G. 
GENENDER, E. JOMM, A.M. LEGARE, P. 
MADORE, H.W. MERRICK, G.S. MODE, R.V 
MORALEJO, J.J. OSTAPOVITCH, D.R. OWENS, 
D.F. PAPICH, GJ. PEARL, A.S. POPIERAITIS, 
F.L. SIMON, H.D. STEVENS, T. TY, S.A.. YOUS- 
SEF, 

Demonstrator — R. CREPEAU 

Associated Members — F.N. GURD, H.R. ROBERT- 
SON 


Division of Cardiovascular and Thoracic Sur- 
gery 


Professors — A.R.C. DOBELL; H.J. SCOTT 

Associate Professors — P.E. BLUNDELL, D.J. CHIU, 
J. MORIN, D.S. MULDER, D.D. MUNRO 

Assistant Professors — J.F. SYMES, J.A.S. WILSON 

Lecturer — N. POIRIER 


Division of Surgical Research 


Professors — L.D. MacLEAN, D.R. MURPHY, A.G. 
THOMPSON 

Associate Professors — D.M. EDWARD, F. GLO- 
RIEUX, J. GORDON, EJ. HINCHEY, S.C. SKO- 
RYNA 

Assistant Professors — A.M. DANIEL, E. DELVIN, 
A.G. FAZEKAS, H. HIMAL, C.A. LAURIN, A.H. 
McARDLE, W.M. MERSEREAU, A.R. POOLE, Y. 
TANAKA 

Lecturers — L. GREENBERG, C. PIERCE, M. VAN 
DER REST 


Division of Orthopedic Surgery 


Professors —R.L. CRUESS, J.E. MILLER 

Associate Professors —- R.B. GLEDHILL, J.M. 
McINTYRE, N. MITCHELL, E.C. PERCY, J.G. PET- 
RIE 


Assistant Professors — C.E. BROOKS D.L. BURKE, 
L.B. CONOCHIE, D.S. DRUMMOND, W. FISH, 
F.A.H. GREENWOOD, D.A. MackKENZIE, G.R. 
MURPHY, W.R.J. RENNIE, E. ROGALA, M.A. 
ROSMAN, J.L. SHUGAR, J. TEMPLETON, R.G. 
TOWNSEND, C.L. WILSON, W.E. WILSON 

Lecturers —- A.A. BUTLER, B.J. COSTELLO, D.R. 
FORBES, L. HELLER, T.S. MEARS, J.D. SULLI- 
VAN 

Demonstrators — H.1. DUBOW, P. DUBRAVCIK, L. 


GREEN, H.F. HELMY, G. SELIGMAN, T.N. SIL- 


LER 


Division of Urology 


Professor —K.J. MacKINNON 

Associate Professors — B.M.M. MOUNT, J. OLIVER, 
E.C. REID 

Assistant Professors -— C.F.D. ACKMAN, J.W. 
FOOTE, M. LAPLANTE, W.F. LINGARD, D.D. 
MOREHOUSE, J. OH, Y. TAGUCHI 

Lecturers — |.J. de DOMINICO, S.A. JACOBSON, 
S.G. MaclSAAC, T. NEARING, H.H. RABINO- 
VITCH, H.A. ROTTENBERG 

Demonstrator — N. HALPERN 


2 GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


The one hundred and forty-fifth session of the Fac- 
ulty will open on September 1, 1977. 

Separate Announcements are available for the 
School of Physical and Occupational Therapy and 
the School of Nursing. 


2.1 BUILDINGS 
Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building 


This building contains the administrative offices of 
the Faculty of Medicine, the Medical Library, the 
Osler Library of the History of Medicine, the Depart- 
ments of Biochemistry, History of Medicine, Phar- 
macology and Therapeutics and Physiology, the 
Mcintyre Animal Center and a number of special 
research units (e.g. Anesthesia Research, Aviation 
Medical Research, Biomedical Engineering and the 
Cancer Research Unit). 


Strathcona Anatomy and Dentistry Building 


This building houses the Department of Anatomy, 
the Faculty of Dentistry and the Protein and Poly- 
peptide Laboratory of the Department of Experimen- 
tal Medicine. 


Pathology Building 


Opened for use in October 1924, the building is 
situated on the north-east corner of. University 
Street and Pine Avenue, adjacent to the Montreal 
Neurological Hospital and ‘the Royal Victoria 
Hospital. It is occupied by the Departments of 


Was 


Microbiology and Immunology, Epidemiology and 
Health and Pathology. The building has extensive 
facilities for teaching, research and diagnosis, 


including the interdisciplinary Meakins-Christie 


Laboratories which opened in August 1972. 


The Montreal Neurological Hospital and the 
Montreal Neurological Institute 


The Hospital and Institute are housed in an eight- 
storey building, situated on University property adja- 
cent to the Pathology Institute and the Royal Victoria 
Hospital. The Institute was opened on September 
27, 1934 and as the cornerstone states is ‘‘Dedi- 
cated to relief of sickness and pain and to the study 
of Neurology’’. The McConnell Wing was opened in 
1953, doubling both the clinical and laboratory 
space. Originally the Institute assumed the responsi- 
bility for the undergraduate and graduate teaching 
of neurology, neurosurgery and the neuro-sciences 
in the Faculty of Medicine at McGill. The teaching 
and research responsibilities have been divided 
between the McGill teaching hospitals. In 1963 the 
Montreal Neurological Hospital was incorporated as 
a separate institution. The Hospital and Institute 
therefore have three areas of responsibility: clinical, 
research and teaching. In addition to wards, operat- 
ing rooms and laboratories for treatment and study 
of diseases of the nervous system, the building pro- 
vides facilities for graduate study and research in 
related basic science fields. A nine-storey addition, 
the Penfield Pavilion, will be completed by 1978. 
This will provide modern patient areas, operating 
suite and intensive care unit, together with enlarge- 
ment of research and teaching areas. 


Allan Memorial Institute 


In 1943 a large building and site were donated as a 
basis for the development of an insitutue of psychia- 
try. The building was reconstructed to permit the 
establishment of a fifty-bed unit, together with 
extensive research laboratories, and was officially 
opened on July 12, 1944. 


In 1946 the first day-hospital in the world was 
opened at the Institute and in 1953 a fifty-bed wing 
was added. 


A research and training building was added by 
McGill University in 1963, providing one of the most 
extensive and modern research areas. 


Both undergraduate and postgraduate teaching 
are carried on at the Institute. 


Donner Building 


The Donner Building for Medical Research, adja- 
cent to the Strathcona Anatomy and Dentistry Build- 
ing, was completed in September 1948. Through 
the generosity of William D, Donner of Philadelphia, 
the late founder of the International Cancer 
Research Foundation, the necessary funds were 
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provided for the construction of a building entirely 
devoted to medical research. 


The building houses the Maxwell Lauterman Lab- 
oratories for Surgical Research, and also provides 
facilities for many other types of medical and surgi- 
cal investigation. 


Lady Meredith House 


Situated at 1110 Pine Avenue West, this building 
currently houses the Centre for Medical Education, 
Continuing Medical Education, the McGill Clinical 
Scholars’ Program, the Montreal Joint Hospital Insti- 
tute and the Associate Dean's Office (Community 
Medicine). 


2.2 HOSPITALS 
McGill University Teaching Hospitals 


There are four McGill University Teaching Hospitals. 
By agreement and tradition the administration, med- 
ical staff and scientific personnel of these institu- 
tions are closely integrated with McGill University 
and form the basis for the clinical departments of the 
Faculty of Medicine: 


Royal Victoria Hospital 

Montreal General Hospital 

Montreal Children's Hospital 

Montreal Neurological Hospital and Institute 


The Royal Victoria Hospital comprises the follow- 
ing units under one administration: 


1. Main Pavilion 

Medical Pavilion 
Surgical Pavilion 

Ross Memorial Pavilion 


Women's Pavilion 


Bynes the odkcae Ms 


Allan Memorial Institute 


The total bed complement is 873. Admissions 
total about 22,000 a year and there are more than 
260,000 visits annually to the Outpatient Depart- 
ment. The resident and intern staff numbers 319. 


The Royal Victoria Hospital was granted its Char- 
ter in 1887. The Pathological Institute and the Wom- 
en's Pavilion of the Royal Victoria Hospital were 
opened in 1926 and the Allan Memorial Institute 
(Psychiatric Pavilion) became part of the hospital 
complex in the 1940's. 


The Montreal General Hospital has a bed com- 
plement of 900 for the treatment of acute diseases. 
In a typical year, there are approximately 20,000 
admissions and 200,000 consultations in the Emer- 
gency and Outpatient Departments. The Resident 
and Intern staff numbers 275. ‘The Montreal Gen- 
eral’ was founded in 1821 and its record in clinical 
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teaching is one of the longest in North America. Stu- 
dents were first received in 1823, in what was the 
first medical school in Canada. This school agreed 
to form the Faculty of Medicine in 1829 


The present Hospital was opened in 1955. In 
addition, a five-storey Research Building was 
opened on Hospital grounds in late 1973. 


The Montreal Children’s Hospital located on Tup- 
per Street near the Atwater Metro Station, has 300 
beds and, in a typical year, admits 12,000 patients. 
The Ambulatory Services have approximately 200,- 
000 visits, 60,000 in Emergency and 140,000 in the 
clinics. The hospital admits newborn infants, child- 
ren and adolescents with all kinds of medical and 
surgical problems 


The Alexandra Pavilion (formerly the Alexandra 
Hospital) is now part of The Montreal Children's 
Hospital and is a centre for diagnostic assessment 
and treatment programs for retarded children and 
other programs in developmental medicine. 


An active teaching program is maintained for the 
medical students and for the 125 interns and resi- 
dents. There are also teaching programs for nursing 
students and other health professionals. The McGill 
University-Montreal Children’s Hospital Research 
Institute is located in the hospital and sponsors 
research and postgraduate education in disciplines 
related to problems of childhood 


The Montreal Neurological Hospital at 3801 Uni- 
versity Street, provides neurological and neurosurg- 
ical services for the Royal Victoria Hospital and is 
itself, a completely independent hospital with its 
own corporation and Board of Directors. There are 
135 beds which provide for the investigation and 
care of patients with organic diseases of the nerv- 
ous system. The hospital provides the major under- 
graduate and graduate teaching load of the 
Department of Neurology and Neurosurgery of 
McGill University, in conjunction with the other 
McGill teaching hospitals. In 1975, 1,952 admis- 
sions and 730 operations were recorded. Within the 
same structure, the Montreal Neurological Institute 
provides laboratories, specialized equipment and a 
distinguished scientific staff for research in the dis- 
orders of the brain and nerves. A nine-storey addi- 
tion, the Penfield Pavilion, will be completed by 
1978. 


Specialty Teaching Hospitals 


The following hospitals are affiliated with the McGill 
University Faculty of Medicine. All the departments 
and services of these hospitals participate in teach- 
ing and research in a single specialty: 


Douglas Hospital 
Montreal Chest Hospital Centre 


The Douglas Hospital was opened in 1890 as a 
centre for the specialized care of mental illness of 
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short and long term duration. There are facilities for 
children, adolescents, adults and elderly patients. 
Services are offered as part of an integrated net- 
work of psychiatric services, in cooperation with 
various departments of psychiatry of general hospi- 
tals. There is a comprehensive community psychiat- 
ric program offered to residents of Ville Emard, Ville 
LaSalle, Verdun and Pointe St. Charles. There are 
approximately 1,130 admissions per year and 18,- 
200 visits at the out-patient clinics per year 


The hospital provides clinical instruction and 
training for residents in psychiatry and in pediatrics, 
as well as medical students and students of various 
paramedical disciplines. Experience can also be 
obtained in research through the activities of the 
Research Department of the hospital. 


The Montreal Chest Hospital Centre is a McGill 
teaching, training and research specialty hospital, 
for all diseases of the chest, excluding the heart and 
great vessels. It operates on an out-patient and in- 
patient basis including a large general chest and 
tuberculosis clinic. The hospital contains 124 beds 
and its facilities include operating rooms, general, 
special and research laboratories, fully equipped 
pulmonary function laboratories, physiotherapy and 
all para-medical allied services. 


The hospital provides some specialized programs 
and services which include a home care program, 
adult cystic fibrosis clinic, anti-smoking program, 
out-patient rehabilitation program for respiratory 
insufficiency, Center for PHAGE typing and identifi- 
cation of atypical mycobacteria for the Province of 
Quebec, Revised Comprehensive Tuberculosis Pro- 
gram and special emphasis on the present chal- 
lenge of lung cancer. It maintains an active research 
program and is fully approved by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada for resi- 
dency training programs in both medicine and sur- 
gery. Residency rotating appointments number 
approximately 30 annually 


Hospitals Affiliated with McGill University 


The following hospitals have been approved and 
have contracted with McGill University for participa- 
tion in teaching and research in one or more depart- 
ments and services: 


Jewish General Hospital 

Lakeshore General Hospital 

Queen Elizabeth Hospital of Montreal 
Queen Mary Veterans’ Hospital 

Reddy Memorial Hospital 

St. Mary's Hospital 

Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Children 


2.3 LIBRARIES 
Medical Library 


Life Sciences Area Librarian - FRANCES K. GROEN 
Assistant Area Librarian - DAVID S. CRAWFORD 


b tee 


The Medical Library is located on the second, third 
and fourth floors of the Mcintyre Medical Sciences 
Building; the entrance is on the third floor. 


The Library is open from mid-September to mid- 
June from 8:30 a.m. to midnight Monday to Thurs- 
day, from 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. on Friday, from 
10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. on Saturday and 1:00 p.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. on Sunday. During the summer months 
and at Christmas, the hours are restricted but notifi- 
cation of these changes is posted well in advance. 


The Library is open to all who need to use its col- 
lections. Borrowing privileges are given to McGill 
faculty, staff and graduate students, all students in 
the Faculties of Medicine and Dentistry and to 
under-graduates whose course-work requires its 
use. Borrowing privileges are also extended to 
members of the health professions in the commu- 
nity. 


Reference librarians are available to answer ref- 
erence questions, to help with the use of the card 
catalogue, reference books and indexes and to 
assist in the compilation of bibliographies. Since 
1973 the library has offered on-line bibliographic 
and reference services based on the United States 
National Library of Medicine’s MEDLINE system and 
has recently expanded this to cover other relevant 
data bases in the life sciences offered by the Lock- 
heed Company and the Canada Institute for Scien- 
tific and Technical Information. 


One of the strengths of the Library is its journal 
collection. Of the more than 143,000 items held, 
over 100,000 are bound journal volumes and over 
2,300 titles are currently received. The book collec- 
tion is particularly outstanding in the area of ophthal- 
mology, due in large measure to gifts from the late 
Dr. Casey A. Wood. There are also collections of 

-books and journals in many departments of the Fac- 
ulty. 


The library is presently involved with the Faculty 
of Medicine in the development and utilization of 
computer-assisted instruction programs in pharma- 
cology and in the provision of additional capability 
to make use of the many audio-visual presentations 
now available in the health sciences. 


Osler Library of the History of Medicine 


The two-storey wing extending out from the -third 
and fourth floors of the Mcintyre Medical Sciences 
Building is the Osler Library, entirely devoted to the 
history of medicine. Besides library offices and 
stack space, the Library consists of two reading 
rooms, the Wellcome Camera, accessible through 
the main Reading area of the Medical Library on the 
third floor, and the Osler Room beyond the Camera. 


The collection, consisting of about 30,000 vol- 
umes in the history of medicine and its sciences and 
a large quantity of manuscripts, has, as a nucleus, 
the 8,000 volumes bequeathed to McGill by one of 
its most famous pupils and teachers, Sir William 
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Osler. It is especially this portion which is rich in 
15th, 16th, 17th and 18th century medical books. In 
addition, all books printed before 1850 have been 
transferred from the Medical Library to this collec- 
tion. The rest of the collection has been purchased 
by the Osler Library itself, especially since 1957, 
when a generous grant from the Wellcome Trust 
made active growth of the Library possible. The 
Library is constantly adding to the collection, espe- 
cially current work in the history of medicine. 


All books in the collection are available for use 
within the Library and the majority of them are avail- 
able on loan. Undergraduates and all interested per- 
sons may use the Library. For the holdings of the 
Library, users are urged to consult the card cata- 
logue, and the book catalogue entitled Bibliotheca 
Osleriana, both are in the Wellcome Camera. At 
present, the collection is not completely catalogued 
anywhere else in the University. 


2.4 MEDICAL SOCIETIES 
McGill Medical Students’ Society 


The Society is an association of all registered medi- 
cal students. Acting through its elected council and 
various Faculty committees, the Society performs a 
number of functions: 


1) To represent medical students’ ideas, concerns 
and problems to the Faculty of Medicine, the gov- 
ernment, and the public at large. 

2) To promote interaction among the medical stu- 
dents of the province through the newly formed Féd- 
eration des Associations des Etudiants (es) en 
Médecine du Québec. 

3) To attempt to advance new forms of learning to 
meet with the desires of the students. 

4) To collaborate with the Students’ Societies of 
Nursing and Physical & Occupational Therapy in 
running the ‘‘Annex’’, the new social centre. 

5) To regulate all student sporting and social 
events within the Faculty. 

6) To generally attempt to provide the resources 
and personnel to meet student needs and wishes as 
they arise. 


Of the many things presently occurring under the 
auspices of the M.S.S., some of the more interest- 
ing are the McGill Medical Journal and the new 
Women in Medicine Group. The M.S.S. has mem- 
bers on many faculty committees, including the Cur- 
riculum Committee and the Admissions Committee. 
Details of all the activities are easily available from 
the M.S.S. Office and it is hoped that all students 
will participate in the Society's activities. 


La SOCIETE est une association de tous les étudi- 
ants(es) inscrits en médecine. Représentée par son 
conseil élu et par les divers comités de la faculté, la 
SOCIETE accomplit les fonctions suivantes: 


1) représente les idées des étudiants(es), leurs 
soucis et leurs problémes 4 la faculté de médecine, 
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au gouvernement et.au public en général, 

2) facilite la communication des étudiants(es) en 
médecine de la province par le moyen de la Fédéra- 
tion des Associations des étudiants(es) en méde- 
cine du Québec qui a été nouvellement formée, 

3) elle essaye de développer de nouveaux cours 
qui rencontreront les désirs des étudiants(es), 

4) decollaborer avec les étudiants(es) de la Soci- 
été des infirmiéres ainsi qu'avec la société d’ergo- 
thérapie et de réadaptation dans la direction de 
“l Annexe’, notre nouveau centre social, 

5) s'occupe de régler toutes les réunions spor- 
tives ou sociales des étudiants(es) en médecine, 

6) de fagon générale, essayer de fournir toutes les 
ressources et le personnel afin de recontrer les 
besoins et les désirs des étudiants(es) qui se font 
ressentir. 


De toutes les choses qui se produisent sous les 
auspices de la Société des étudiants(es) en 
médecine, celles qui sont les plus intéressantes 
sont: le journal médical de McGill et la création 
d'un nouveau groupe “Les Femmes en Méde- 
cine’. La Société des étudiants en médecine 
compte des membres sur plusieurs comités de la 
faculté y compris le ‘Curriculum Committee” et le 
“Admissions Committee’. Les détails de toutes 
nos activités peuvent facilement étre obtenus du 
bureau de la Société et. nous’ souhaitons 
ardemment que tous les étudiants(es) participent 
a nos activités. 


Osler Society 


The Osler Society was founded in the Spring of 
1921 by a number of undergraduates in Medicine, 
its object being to perpetuate the memory and 
teachings of Sir William Osler by the reading of 
papers and discussion of topics reflecting his ideals 
of a liberal medical education. Those interested may 
supplement their clinical and scientific knowledge 
by the consideration of those topics of medicine 
which are of historical, social and literary signifi- 
cance. 


The membership includes students from each 
_ Class in the Faculty. Several professors have shown 
an active interest in the Society and have actively 
participated. Each year an Honorary President has 
been elected from this older group. 


3 SCHOLARSHIPS, 
BURSARIES, PRIZES, 
MEDALS AND LOAN 
FUNDS 


For details of scholarships, bursaries and loan 
funds open to students in all faculties, see the Gen- 
eral Announcement. 


Within the Faculty of Medicine, students who 
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demonstrate outstanding performance are recog- 
nized through the awarding of prizes and medals. 
Any prizes and medals awarded to a student are 
noted on his transcript and become a permanent 
part of his record, as are University Scholarships 
which are also awarded for outstanding scholastic 
achievement. 


In view of the high level of academic performance 
already demonstrated and achieved by students 
entering the Faculty of Medicine, all other awards 
available in the Faculty at the undergraduate level 
including the scholarships and bursaries listed 
below, are generally awarded by the Faculty on the 
basis of good standing and financial need. Students 
requiring financial aid should obtain information and 
complete the financial aid forms available from the 
Student Aid Office, 3465 Peel Street, Montreal, P.Q. 
H3A 1W7 


3.1 SCHOLARSHIPS 


DR. MAUDE E. SEYMOUR ABBOTT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — A fund of $10,000, established in 1938 by 
an anonymous donation, in honour of the late 
Maude E. Seymour Abbott, B.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.(C), 
LL.D.(McGill), to commemorate her distinguished 
work in connection with the history of Canadian 
medicine, the Sir William Osler Pathological Collec- 
tion and her outstanding research in congenital car- 
diac disease 


The revenue of this fund provides scholarships 
awarded by the University to undergraduates of 
either sex in the Faculty of Medicine, but women are 
given preference. Awards vary according to the 
needs of the winners. Further information may be 
obtained from the Dean's Office, Faculty of Medi- 
cine 


EZRA AND REGY ADES AWARD. - An annual 
award of $200 established by Mr. Ezra Ades7in the 
name of his wife and himself to be awarded to a stu- 
dent entering the penultimate year of Medicine. To 
be awarded by the donor to a deserving student, (in 
need), on the recommendation of the Faculty of 
Medicine Scholarships Committee 


J.H.B. ALLAN SCHOLARSHIP. - Available to 
undergraduate students in any year 


SIR EDWARD W. BEATTY MEMORIAL SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS. - A fund of 
$100,000 was bequeathed by the late Dr. Henry 
Albert Beatty, the income from which provides two 
scholarships, not necessarily of equal value, 
awarded annually to students of either sex and of 
any nationality. Open to (i) students registered in the 
McGill Faculty of Medicine as candidates for the 
M.D., C.M. degree, (ii) graduates of an accredited 
Faculty of Medicine registered for postgraduate 
degrees, (ili) graduates of an accredited Faculty of 
Medicine registered for a postgraduate diploma ina 


Clinical specialty, (iv) graduates of an accredited 
Faculty of Medicine who are employed in a year of 
research as part of their residency training program. 
For students who hold or are working towards the 
McGill M.D., C.M. the award may be held at any 
approved institution in Canada or abroad. For other 
qualified students the award must be held at McGill. 
The holder is expected to devote his year of tenure 
either to research or to some form of special training 
excluding the normal training towards the M.D., 
C.M. and excluding any of the years of residency 
training required in the Diploma courses. Awarded 
by the Faculty of Medicine but not unless suitable 
candidates present themselves. Apply to the Dean's 
Office on the forms provided for this purpose on or 
before February 1 of the year in which the scholar- 
ship is to commence. 


MAX BINZ SCHOLARSHIP. - From the bequest of 
the late Max Binz, $1,000 is set aside annually for 
scholarships in the Faculty of Medicine. 


JAMES H. CUMMINGS SCHOLARSHIPS. - Two 
Or more entrance scholarships in the Faculty of 
Medicine bequeathed by the late James H. Cum- 
mings. Awarded at the discretion of the Faculty of 
Medicine. 


DR. E.M. FISHER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. — 
Available to undergraduate students in any year. 


WALTER J. HOARE MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
— Endowed by the late Dr. Charles W. Hoare, a 
graduate of McGill University, in memory of his son, 
Walter J. Hoare, who was killed in World War |. 
Open to pupils of the Collegiate Institutes of the 
counties of Essex, Kent and Lambton entering the 
Faculty of Medicine. If there are no qualified candi- 
dates in this preferred class, the scholarship may be 
awarded to a nominee ’of the Faculty of Medicine. 


KEITH HUTCHISON MEMORIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — Two or more scholarships, in memory of 
the late Dr. Keith Hutchison, established in the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine. Tenable in any year of the course 
and awarded on the basis of distinguished aca- 
demic standing and financial need. The holder in 
any one session may re-apply for the following year. 


IVES SCHOLARSHIP. - Established in 1967 by a 
bequest of the late David Fraser Murray, M.D., C.M., 
1924. Awarded on the basis of financial need with 
preference given to students from Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick or Prince Edward Island. 


CAMPBELL KEENAN MEMORIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. — Established by Miss Charlotte Mildred 
Hagar in memory of the late Dr. Campbell B. 
Keenan. Tenable in the second, third, or fourth year 
of the course in Medicine and awarded on the basis 
of distinguished academic standing and financial 
need to an applicant who intends eventually to enter 
surgical practice. The holder in any one session 
may re-apply for a subsequent session. 


~~ 
SCA. Penney | 


~ SCHOLARSHIPS 


JAMES GRAHAME KER AND FREDERICK K. 
PETRIE MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. — Awarded 
to a student from Eastern Ontario (Counties of Dun- 
das, Stormont, Glengarry, Grenville, Carleton, Rus- 
sell and Prescott) or from Montreal on the basis of 
distinguished academic standing and_ financial 
need. Tenable in the second year of the course in 
Medicine; however, the Faculty of Medicine may 
award this scholarship to the same student during 
the third and fourth years. 


JAMES O. MEADOWS AND MARIA MEADOWS 
AWARDS. - A bequest of $200,000 from the late 
Dame Maria Cowan Meadows to establish awards 
for undergraduates or graduates in the Faculty of 
Medicine for the purpose of supporting research. 
Preference will be given to candidates working in 
the field of Cancer Research, but worthy candidates 
working in other areas of medical or surgical 
research will also be considered. Apply to the Dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine. 


ROBERT SHARWOOD MEMORIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. — Tenable in any year of the undergraduate 
course in Medicine and awarded on the basis of dis- 
tinguished academic standing and financial need. 
The holder in any one session may re-apply for the 
following year. 


FREDERICK SMITH MEMORIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. — This name is given to one University Schol- 
arship tenable only in the Faculty of Medicine. 


DR. JOSEPH TANZMAN AWARD. - A bequest in 
honour of Dr. Joseph Tanzman, M.D., C.M. 1927, 
for the establishment of an award in his name. The 
award is to made to a medical student in any given 
year from the Province of New Brunswick as a pref- 
erence. If in any year no such candidate is available, 
the award may be made to any deserving student in 
the Faculty of Science. This award will be made by 
the Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine or the Faculty of Science as the case may be. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. -— See the General 
Announcement. 


3.2 BURSARIES 


BELLAM MEMORIAL BURSARIES. - A bequest of 
$20,000 from the estate of the late C.F. Bellam. 
Awarded on the basis of financial need. Candidates 
must be from Stanstead County, Quebec. 


DR. BEN BENJAMIN MEMORIAL BURSARY. -— 
Established by his sisters in memory of the late Ben - 
Benjamin, B.A., M.D., C.M., lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics. Awarded on high academic 
standing and financial need. 


JOSEPH ISRAEL BENNETT BURSARY. - A 
bequest by the late Joseph Israel Bennett, the inter- 
est on which is to provide a bursary to be awarded 
annually to a deserving student. 
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ELFRIC DREW BROWN BURSARY. - Established 
in 1973 by a bequest from the late Elfric D. Brown, 
M.D., C.M. The annual income is to provide bursar- 
ies to help deserving students in the Faculty of Med- 
icine. 


BEVERLEY COONER BURSARY. - Established 
by the family and friends of the late Beverley Cooner 
to assist a deserving student. Awarded with the 
approval of the National Council of Jewish Women 
on the basis of financial need and academic stand- 
ing. 


CO-OPERATIVE MEDICAL SERVICES FEDERA- 
TION OF ONTARIO BURSARY. - To be awarded 
on the basis of academic standing and financial 
need, to a student who has completed the pre-medi- 
cal years and is entering the first medical year in 
university, and who has been a member or whose 
parents have been members of a medical co-opera- 
tive for at least two years. In the event no first year 
student qualifies, a second, third, or fourth year stu- 
dent may be chosen. 


ANNIE DIAMOND BURSARIES. - Established in 
1969 for medical students with financial need. The 
awards will vary according to the needs of the recip- 
ients. 


SAMUEL EIDLOW MEMORIAL BURSARY FUND. 
— Established for worthy medical undergraduate stu- 
dents with financial need. 


CHANCELLOR FERRIER MEMORIAL BUR- 
SARY. - Established by Mrs. Herbert V. Lacey in 
memory of her great-grandfather, Senator James 
Ferrier, Chancellor of McGill from 1884 to 1889 
Awarded on the basis of academic standing and 
financial need, with preference to students from the 
state of Wyoming. 


KINCH MEMORIAL BURSARY. - Established by 
Miss Dia Joyce in memory of Mr. and Mrs. C.H. 
Kinch to assist medical undergraduate students. 


ROCHE BURSARY. - A bursary donated annually 
by Hoffman-La Roche Limited. Awarded to a stu- 
dent (or students) in the undergraduate medical 
course who require financial assistance to complete 
their education. 


SAMUEL ROSENFELD BURSARY. - Established 
by Mrs. Ida Rosenfeld Letovsky in memory of her 
late husband, Mr. Samuel Rosenfeld, for worthy 
medical undergraduate students with financial 
need. 


REUBEN ROSS AWARD. - A bequest from the late 
Reuben Ross, the annual income to provide an 
annual award available to students in the Faculty of 
Medicine on the basis of financial need. 


SOLOMON DAVID SACKS BURSARY. - 
Established in 1973 by Mr. and Mrs. Issie Sacks 
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in memory of their son, to assist a deserving 
medical student. Awarded on the basis of 
financial need. 


ROSE SCHWARZ - HELEN MARCUS BURSARY. 
— Established by the family and friends of the late 
Rose Schwarz and the late Helen Marcus to assista 
needy and deserving student who intends to devote 
summer employment to Cancer Research. Awarded 
with the approval of the National Council of Jewish 
Women. 


BRUCE SMITH BURSARY FUND. - A bequest by 
the late Dr. Bruce Stewart Smith ‘‘to assist poor but 
worthy medical students to complete medical train- 
ing at McGill University”. 


DR. MILTON C. AND NINA E. WILSON AWARD. 
— €stablished in 1970 by a bequest from the late Dr. 
Milton C. Wilson, the annual income to be available 
for the support of undergraduate or postgraduate 
students in the Faculty of Medicine who are in need 
of financial assistance. 


3.3 PRIZES 


MR. AND MRS. J.A. BESNER PRIZE. — Approki- 
mately $250, awarded to the student obtaining the 
highest aggregate standing in Phase II of the medi- 
cal undergraduate course. 


H.S. BIRKETT MEMORIAL PRIZE IN OTOLAR- 
YNGOLOGY. -— $100, established by Miss Winifred 
Birkett in memory of her father, the late Dr. HS. 
Birkett, former Professor of Otolaryngology, for a 
student who has shown outstanding performance in 
Otolaryngology. In addition, a specially bound vol- 
ume containing an address by Dr. Birkett on the his- 
tory of medicine in the Province of Quebec anda 
photograph and brief biographical sketch of Dr. 
Birkett will be presented to the winner. 


JAMES Q. BLISS ANNUAL BOOK AWARD. - 
Awarded to the student who obtains the highest 
standing in Physiology in the First Year Medical 
Class. 


BRISTOL LABORATORIES OF CANADA PRIZE. 
— An annual prize of $125 awarded to a studentin 
Phase ll. 


JOSEPH MORLEY DRAKE PRIZE. - (Founded by 
the late Joseph Morley Drake, M.D.) — A prize of 
$125 awarded to the student considered to be the 
most outstanding in Pathology. 


ROBERT FORSYTH PRIZE. - $125, bequeathed 
by the late Miss Jeanie Forsyth, awarded each year 
to a student who, upon graduation, has shown par- 
ticular ability in all branches of Surgery. 


CHARLES E. FROST MEDICAL PRIZE AND 
BRONZE MEDAL. - An annual prize valued at $500 


tobe awarded to a medical student who has shown 
the most promise in the field of Pharmacology. A 
bronze medal will also be presented to the winner. 


HARRY S. GROSS MEMORIAL PRIZE. - $75, 
bequeathed by the late Mrs. Esther B. Gross in 
memory of her late husband, Harry S. Gross, D.D.S. 
1913, M.D., C.M. 1921. Awarded to the student with 
the highest standing in Surgery in Phase Il of the 
medical course. 


JOSEPH HILS PRIZE. — (Founded by the late Dr. 
Joseph Hils, of Woonsocket, R.I.). A prize of $75 
avarded to the student who obtains the highest 
stending in Pharmacology in Phase IB. 


CAMPBELL HOWARD PRIZE IN CLINICAL MED- 
ICINE. - $50 founded by Mrs. Campbell Howard, in 
memory of the late Dr. Campbell P. Howard, Profes- 
so of Medicine at McGill. Awarded to the student 
wto has shown the most consistent excellence in 
his written case reports in Phase ll Clinical Medi- 
Cire. 


F. SLATER JACKSON PRIZE. - Value $75, 
founded by Mr. and Mrs. H.F. Jackson in memory of 
their son, the late F. Slater Jackson, M.D. Awarded 
to he student with the highest standing in Histology. 


CAMPBELL KEENAN MEMORIAL PRIZE IN 
CLINICAL SURGERY. - $100, established by Miss 
Crarlotte Mildred Hagar in memory of the late Dr. 
Cempbell B. Keenan. Awarded to the student in the 
graduating class who has shown the highest profi- 
ciency in Clinical Surgery. The winner of the Robert 
Faosyth Prize in Surgery is ineligible. 


DR. W.B. LEWIS PRIZE. — An essay prize open to 
students in all faculties. For further information con- 
tact the Scholarships Office in the Registrar's 
Ofice. 


CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZES. - An essay 
prize open to students in all faculties. For further 
infrmation contact the Scholarships Office in the 
Registrar's Office. 


MONTREAL CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL CUSHING 
MEMORIAL PRIZE. — $100 awarded to the student 
wih the highest standing in Pediatrics. 


PSYCHIATRY PRIZE. - Value $100, awarded to 
the medical student who, in the opinion of the 
Department of Psychiatry, shows the greatest prom- 
isein Psychiatry. 


SAMUEL ROSENFELD PRIZE. - $50, awarded to 
the student with the highest standing in Medical 
Microbiology of the medical course. 


MONA BRONFMAN SHECKMAN PRIZE. - $125, 
awarded for the highest academic standing in Psy- 
chatry. 


—— 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


ALEXANDER D. STEWART PRIZE. — $150, 
founded by the late W. Grant Stewart (Arts 1885, 
Med. 1888) in memory of his brother, the late Alex- 
ander D, Stewart (Med. 1888), to be awarded to the 
member of the graduating class who, in the opinion 
of the Faculty, presents in every respect the highest 
qualifications to practise his/her profession. 


J. FRANCIS WILLIAMS PRIZE IN MEDICINE 
AND CLINICAL MEDICINE. - $500, founded by 
the late J. Francis Williams, M.D:, awarded to the 
Student obtaining the highest standing in Medicine 
in Phase III of the medical curriculum, 


3.4 MEDALS 


WALTER CHIPMAN GOLD MEDAL. - Founded by 
the late Max Strean in honour of Dr. W.W. Chipman. 
Awarded to the student whose performance in 
Obstetrics and Gynecology throughout the medical 
curriculum is considered to be outstanding. 


HOLMES GOLD MEDAL. - Founded by the Medi- 
cal Faculty in 1865, in memory of the late Andrew 
Holmes, M.D., LL.D., sometime Dean of the Faculty. 
Awarded to the student graduating with the highest 
aggregate standing in the entire medical curriculum. 


SUTHERLAND GOLD MEDAL. - Founded in 1878 
by the late Mrs. Sutherland in memory of her hus- 
band, William Sutherland, M.D., formerly Professor 
of Chemistry in this Faculty. Awarded to a student 
with a good overall standing in Phase |, and whose 
performance in biochemistry is considered to be 
outstanding. 


WOOD GOLD MEDAL. - Founded by Casey A. 
Wood, M.D., LL.D. Awarded to a student for the 
most outstanding clinical performance in Phase Ill. 
The winner of the Holmes Medal is not eligible. 


3.5 LOAN FUNDS 


MAUDE ABBOTT MEMORIAL LOAN FUND. - 
Established by the Federation of Medical Women of 
Canada and available to any woman medical stu- 
dent, first year intern or graduate student. Apply to 
the Secretariat, Federation of Medical Women of 
Canada, Box 8244, Ottawa, Ontario K1G 3H7. 


BORIGHT LOAN FUND. - Established in 1963 by a 
bequest from the late George H. Boright for loans to 
deserving medical students. * 

BOSWELL JAMES LOAN FUND. - Established in 


1943 by Dr. A. Boswell James and available to 
undergraduates and graduates.* 


*Apply to Student Aid Office. 
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DAVID M. CALDWELL STUDENT LOAN FUND. - 
Established in 1973 by. a bequest from the late 
David M. Caldwell M.D. 1919, to assist students in 
the Faculty of Medicine, with preference given to 
American students.* 


ALEC AND SYLVIA DOLLIN LOAN FUND. - 
Established in 1965 by Mr. Alec Dollin for loans for 
medical students. * 


KELLOGG LOAN FUND. - Given by the Kellogg 
=oundation to provide loans up toa maximum of tui- 
tion fees in any year to students in good standing 
who require such assistance. The regulations and 
application forms are the same as for other loan 
funds controlled by the University.” 


LACEY LOAN FUND. - Established in 1962 by a 
donation from Mrs. Herbert Van Devanter Lacey, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, primarily for aid to medical 
students from the state of Wyoming but may be 
extended to others in accordance with the following 
priorities: Medical students from the state of Wyo- 
ming; Dental students from the state of Wyoming; 
Medical students from other states of the U.S.A.; 
Medical students from other countries. Loans not to 
exceed $700 each per year.” 


GERTRUDE MUDGE MEMORIAL STUDENT AID 
FUND. - Established in 1958 by donations from stu- 
dents, graduates, and staff in memory of the late 
Gertrude Mudge, for many years Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Faculty of Medicine. Loans shall not 
exceed the tuition fees for the year.* 


WESTON FAY VOLBERG JR. MEMORIAL LOAN 
FUND. - Established in 1956 by classmates of the 
late Weston Fay Volberg, Jr., M.D., C.M. 1953, and 
available to medical students. * 


*Apply to Student Aid Office. 


4 CURRICULA, 
COURSES OF STUDY 
AND PROGRAMS 


4.1 PROGRAMS IN MEDICINE 
Application for Admission 
Admissions Telephone Number: (514) 392-4232 


Application for admission to the Faculty of Medicine 
must be made on the special application forms 
available only from the Office of the Associate Dean 
(Admissions), Faculty of Medicine, Room 609, 
Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building. All requests for 
~ application materials will be assigned to a mailing 
list. The materials will be forwarded during the 
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month of September. Applications for the first-year 
class of September 1978 will be available after Sep- 
tember 1, 1977. Applicants to the Four Year and 
Advanced Standing Programs will be asked to com- 
plete a Stage | application, which is reviewed by 
members of the Admissions Committee. Selected 
applicants will be invited to complete a Stage ll 
application. There is no fee for the Stage | applica- 
tion. In order to speed up our responses to your 
Stage | application, we enclose self-adhesive 
address labels. Please print your name and address 
on them and return them to us with your Stage | 
application. Only official transcripts will be 
accepted by this office. The usual time interval for 
a response to a Stage | application Is between six 
and eight weeks. The Stage \| application must be 
accompanied by a non-returnable fee of fifteen dol- 
lars ($15.00 in Canadian funds) in the form of a che- 
que or money order payable to McGill University. 
Applicants currently registered at McGill University 
are not required to pay the $15.00 fee The deadline 
for the Stage | application is January 15, 1978 and 
for the Stage || application, March 1, 1978. 


Although the great majority of the entering class is 
below the age of 27, older applicants will be consid- 
ered. 


During the past few years, the Admissions Com- 
mittee has selected an increasing number of Que- 
bec students. Twenty percent of the entering class 
are accepted from applicants outside the Province 
of Quebec. There is a total of 160 students in the 
first-year class. 


Accepted students for the 1976 entering class 
had the following credentials: mean G.P.A. (Based 
ona 4 point scale) 3.58; M.C.A.T. percentile scores, 
VA. 68, QA. 76, Gl. 63, SCI.76. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE 
Four-Year Program in Medicine 


Applicants must be proceeding toward the satisfac- 
tory completion of a course of study leading to the 
Bachelor Degree at a recognized college or univer- 
sity. All successful candidates must be in receipt of 
the Bachelor's Degree prior to registration in the 
first-year of the medical curriculum. 


This Faculty does not admit part-time students. 
Scientific Requirements: 


Chemistry (General), one full course with laboratory 
work. 

Chemistry (Organic), one full course with laboratory 
work. 

Physics, one full course with laboratory work. 
Biology, one full course including studies of biology 
at the cell and molecular level. 

In addition, Physiology (human and/or mammalian), 
one full course with laboratory work is recom- 
mended. 


Cultural Requirements: |n addition to the scientific 
requirements, applicants are encouraged to have 
an adequate preparation in English literature and 
composition, mathematics and a working knowl- 
edge of the French language. 


In selecting courses, in addition to the specific 
requirements listed above, an intending medical 
student should plan his premedical program as a 
whole and in accordance with a definite educational 
objective. Emphasis should be placed on the broad 
educational value and the intellectual training 
afforded, rather. than on the factual content of such 
premedical curricula. The student is therefore 
advised to select a major field which appeals to 
him; this major field may be selected from the natu- 
ral or social sciences, or the humanities. Certain 
subjects, though not essential, have been found 
valuable in medical study and may be included as 
electives if the curriculum in the major field permits; 
psychology, sociology, genetics, anthropology, 
mathematics, languages. 


Admission Test Requirements: All applicants 
are required to take the New Medical College 
Admission Test. For those applying to the four- 
year program the test must be taken prior to the 
close of Stage | applications on January 15, 1978. 
This test is conducted by the American College 
Testing Program (P.O. Box 414, lowa City, lowa 
52240) at various centres in the spring and fall of 
each year. CANDIDATES FOR THE FALL 1978 
ENTERING CLASS MUST PRESENT SCORES 
FROM THE NEW 1977 MCAT. The 1977 MCAT 
fall test date is October 1st. The fall postmark 
registration deadlines are September 2nd _ for 
those candidates testing in the United States, 
| Canada, and Puerto Rico; and August 29th for 
| those testing in foreign countries. Registration 
materials will be available at our offices about 
February 1, 1977. Candidates are warned not to 
mail too close to the postmark deadline since past 
experience has shown that packets are some- 
times postmarked a day or two after they have 
| been put in a mail box. No late applications will 
| be accepted. 


lt should be noted that the New MCAT includes tests 
to measure: 


1. Science Knowledge (Biology, Chemistry and 
Physics) 


2. Science Problems (Biology, Chemistry and 
Physics) 


3. Skills Analysis (Reading) 

| 4. Skills Analysis (Quantitative) 

\- It is realized that English is not the first language 
of many applicants to this Faculty and this fact will 


be taken into account in assessing the results of this 
test. 
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Five-Year Program in Medicine 


Canadian citizens and landed immigrants resident 
in the Province of Quebec, completing the two-year 
program in the Quebec Colleges of General and 
Professional Education (CEGEP), are eligible to 
apply for the five-year program providing they have 
taken the following science courses: one full year 
course in General Chemistry with laboratory work, 
one half year course in Organic Chemistry with labo- 
ratory work, one full year course in Physics with lab- 
oratory work and one full year course in General 
Biology. We also recommend a full year course in 
Mathematics. Persons having attended other techni- 
cal schools or university programs before attending 
CEGEP are not eligible to apply for the five-year pro- 
gram, nor are persons attending any collegial or 
premedical program that is not a Quebec CEGEP. 
Students in the five-year program will be registered 
in the Faculty of Science for the first year (Med-P 
year). Providing that a satisfactory academic stand- 
ing has been maintained, the student proceeds into 
the four-year medical curriculum. Such applicants 
may complete the scientific entrance requirements 
for the four-year program during the Med-P year. 


Application Procedures for the Five-Year Pro- 
gram: Application for admission to the five year 
medical program must be made on the application 
forms available only from the Office of the Associate 
Dean (Admissions), Faculty of Medicine, Room 609, 
Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building. Applications 
for the five-year program for September 1978 will 
be available after October 1, 1977. Only official 
transcripts will be accepted by this office. 


Admission Test Requirements: Applicants to the 
five-year medical program must write the New Med- 
ical College Admissions Test in the spring of their 
second collegial year. Registration packets will be 
available from the medical admissions office 
around February 1, 1978. You must contact this 
office no later than February 1, 1978 regarding the 
deadlines for this test. 


lt should be noted that the New MCAT includes tests 
to measure: 


1. Science Knowledge (Biology, Chemistry and 
Physics) 


2. Science Problems (Biology, Chemistry sand 
Physics) 

3. Skills Analysis (Reading) 

4. Skills Analysis (Quantitative) 


Equivalent (Advanced) Standing 


A limited number of transfer students from other 
medical schools may be accepted into Phase IB 
(September of second year), Phase || (mid-Decem- 
ber of second year) or into an offset Phase II pro- 
gram which will start at the beginning of third year 
as outlined below. No transfer students will be 
accepted into Phase III or into the fourth year. 
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McGILL FACULTY OF MEDICINE CURRICULUM 


Sept Nov 


(numbers represent time in hours)* 


Jan March May July 


a] pelts 5 Se SRE | 


ANATOMY (185) 


Svan CNS. (91) 
HISTORY OF PHYSIOLOGY (136) 
MED. (21) BIOCHEMISTRY (136) EMERGENCY (19) 
39 We k en ENDOCR. (25) 
eeks HISTOLOGY (160) | 
1338 Hours | \ PATHOLOGY (44) 
me ia 
BEHAVIOUR (78) 1 
EPIDEMIOLOGY (40) ' 
—— 
OPTIONS (108) i | 
' 
FREE TIME (295) 
ee 


PATHOLOGY (112) 


GROWTH (44) 


MICROBIOLOGY (72) 


PHARMACOLOGY (48) 


EPIDEMIOLOGY (24) 
INTRO. CLIN. SCS. (48) 


Year 2 
40 Weeks FREE TIME (72) 
1400 Hours 


(02) ‘SOS ‘NITO ‘OHLNI 


MEDICINE ELECTIVE 
(336) (336) 


(02) ‘SOS ‘NITO ‘OH¥LNI 


NOILVOVA 


NOILVOVA 


PHASE | 
51 Weeks (1758 hrs.) 


1 
1 
! 
' 
! 
' 


SURGERY OBS/GYN 
Year 3 (224) (112) 
38 Weeks 
1450 Hours 


BIOLOGY OF DISEASE 


< 
(cont'd.) PSYCHIATRY PEDIATRIC CLERK 5 
CLERK CLERK OPTION > 

(320) (320) (320) 5 

oy 


PHASE III 
68 Weeks (2660 hrs.) 


Resa if ELECTIVE CLERK BASIC SCIENCE ELECTIVE 
44 Weeks (320) OPTION OPTIONS (320) 
1700 Hours (420) 


* Hours calculated on basis of 35 hours/week in PHASES | & Il and in Basic Science options 
of Phase Ill: 40 hours/week in PHASE III clerkships and electives. Hours and weeks do not TOTAL 


161 Weeks 
5888 hrs 


include vacations and holidays 


(revised Aug. 1, 1974) 
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The offset Phase Il and Phase Ill Programs are 
designed for students who have completed two 
years of Basic Science in a traditional medical cur- 
riculum and who wish to transfer to McGill for their 
clinical years. The programs offered are identical to 
the regular Phase || and Phase Ill programs except 
that the curriculum is offset by 24 weeks compared 
to the regular program. Thus, students in Offset 
Phases II and III take all of Phase II in third year, the 
regular fourth year rotations (four 8-week clinical or 
elective rotations and the 12 weeks Basic Science 
Options), and then complete the remaining 24 
weeks of clinical or elective rotations over the ensu- 
ing summer and autumn 


Application Procedures for Advanced Stand- 
ing: A student of another medical school who 
wishes to apply for advanced standing is required to 
submit an official statement of his preliminary edu- 
cation, the medical program he has followed and 
the standing he has obtained. This should be 
accompanied by a calendar of the medical school in 
which he has studied, giving a full statement of the 
course of study and a Dean's letter of recommenda- 
tion. In addition, students applying for transfer into 
the regular or offset Phase || programs are required 
to take Part | of the National Board of Medical Exam- 
iners examinations, and an official transcript of the 
results must be forwarded to the Associate Dean of 
Admissions. 


The equivalent courses of study in schools recog- 
nized by this University shall be determined from 
time to time. Acceptance of a course of study as 
equivalent may not include the examination in that 
subject held by the recognized school and the stu- 
dent may be determined to pass such examinations, 
individual or comprehensive, as may be determined 
by this Faculty. 


Applicant Review and Notification Procedure 


After a review of the submitted application 
material; the Admissions Committee decides 
which applicants will be invited to come to the 
Faculty of Medicine Offices for interviews with 
Committee members. The Admissions Committee 
judges applicants on the basis of academic 
achievement (entire academic record and MCAT) 
as well as personal qualities and attitudes. 


All applicants will be notified by letter of the deci- 
sion of the Admissions Committee. Inasmuch as 
admission is offered a considerable period in 
advance of matriculation, it is provisional upon the 
successful completion of the remaining require- 
ments for the various programs. 


Successful applicants are given two weeks in 
which to reply to the letter and to state whether the 
offer of a place in the class will be accepted. NO 
DEPOSIT FEE 1S REQUIRED. 
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4.2 REGISTRATION 


Students in the Faculty of Medicine will register on 
Thursday, September 1, 1977. There will be a late 
registration fee of $25.00 for those who register 
after this date. The fee will not be refunded except 
by authorization of the Faculty. No student will be 
admitted after the fifteenth day of the session except 
by special permission of the Faculty. 


4.3 FEES 


The University reserves the right to make changes 
without notice in its published scale of fees if, in the 
opinion of the Board of Governors, circumstances 
so require. Fees are refundable under the condi- 
tions described in the General Announcement 


University Fees 


1. Four-year program in Medicine (all years): 
$719.00 plus Student Services fee of $70.00 
and Students’ Societies fees of $25.00 


2. Repeating Students 
Students repeating a year pay full fees 


3. Ad eundem Fee 
Students entering any year above the first pay 
a special ad eundem fee of $10.00 
Graduation Fee — $15.00. 


General Regulations 


1. Students entering the University for the first 
time are required to pay their fees either by mail 
or in person at the Accounting Department 

The first instalment is due within 10 days 
after registration, the second instalment before 
January 15, 1978 

A late payment fee of $10.00 is charged for 
payment during the first 30 days after registra- 
tion. A late payment of $25.00 is charged there- 
after. 


2. Students who have completed one or more 
years and intend to register in the succeeding 
year must pay one half of the total sessional fee 
by mail or in person to the Accounting Depart- 
ment before August 23, 1977, otherwise they 
will not be permitted to register. Instructions for 
paying fees in advance will be mailed to all 
returning students, either with their Reports of 
Sessional Standing or a short time later. Stu- 
dents who have been notified by the University 
of the award of a scholarship, bursary or stu- 
dent loan and who require this for payment of 
the first instalment of fees must obtain a Permit 
to Delay Payment of Fees from the Student Aid 
Office, McGill University. 

The second instalment is due January 15, 
1978. A late payment fee as mentioned above 
is charged for payment after the specified 
dates. 
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3. Students registering late must pay their fees at 
the time of registration, failing which they 
become subject to the late payment fee and the 
provisions of the following paragraph: 


As soon as possible after the prescribed 
dates for the payment of fees the Chief 
Accountant will send to the Registrar’s Office a 
list of the registered students who have not 
paid their fees. Until such time as the fees are 
paid or a satisfactory arrangement is made 
with the Chief Accountant, Reports of Stand- 
ing, transcripts of record and diplomas will be 
withheld. 


Graduation Fee 


Application by students who expect to graduate at 
the Spring Convocation must be filed by April 1st of 
each year and by those who expect to graduate at 
the Fall Convocation by October 1st of each year 
An application form will be mailed to each eligible 
student and must be returned to the Registrar's 
Office together with the graduation fee of $15.00 by 
the appropriate date listed above. This fee will cover 
all expenses in connection with graduation including 
academic dress. It is the student's responsibility to 
ensure that his or her name is included in the gradu- 
ation list. 


All fees are payable in Canadian currency. 


For further information and for a list of special 
fees see the General Announcement 


Microscopes 


The Faculty provides all students in first and second 
year with a first quality binocular microscope. In this 
way, all students have the same experience in 
microscopy as it applies to histology, microbiology, 
pathology and microhistology. A small fee is 
charged for the rental of microscopes to cover gen- 
eral repairs and maintenance costs. 


Board and Residence 


For details of board and residence and an estimate 
of expenses, see the General Announcement. 


Health Service and Student Services 


For details of the Health Service, medical examina- 
tions and other student services see the General 
Announcement. 


4.4 COURSES FOR THE 
DEGREE OF M.D., C.M. 


The minimum period of professional training 
required by the University as a qualification for the 
independent practice of Medicine shall be five 
years, including: 


four years of medical study in the University 
leading to the degree of M.D., C.M.; and one 
year on internship in an approved hospital. 


a % 
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While the Faculty’s administration exercises a 
general supervision of arrangements for internship 
applications, the Faculty of Medicine assumes no 
responsibilty to provide an internship for any stu- 
dent. 


Educational Goals of McGill Faculty of Medicine 
Curriculum 


After four years of deliberations by the Permanent 
Advisory Committee on Undergraduate Medical 
Education (PACUME) and, subsequently, by the 
Faculty Curriculum Gommittee (F.C.C.), a new medi- 
cal curriculum was introduced beginning with the 
entering class of September, 1973. The details of 
this curriculum are outlined below. Some of the 
major goals of the new curriculum are: 


1. TO INCREASE FLEXIBILITY. Student inter- 
ests vary, the needs of society vary and no man 
can be master of all fields. To this end, stream- 
ing has been introduced in the last year and a 
half (PHASE III) of the curriculum, the amount of 
Scheduled Free Time has been increased in 
the first and second years and Optional 
courses have been added to the first year pro- 
gram. In addition, Elective programs continue 
to make up a significant portion of the curricu- 
lum. 


2. TO ENABLE THE STUDENT TO BETTER 
APPRECIATE THE RELEVANCE OF THE 
BASIC SCIENCES TO CLINICAL MEDICINE. 
The three curricular revisions aimed at achiev- 
ing this goal are: 


a) A 12-week block of basic science teaching in 
Phase Ill. 

b)The concurrent teaching of Biology of Dis- 
ease with clinical disciplines in Phase II. 

c) Presentation of the introduction to Clinical 
Sciences Course early in second year. 


3. TO IMPROVE THE INTEGRATION AND 
COORDINATION OF COURSES. Seven core 
courses and many option courses.are fully inte- 
grated. In addition, the timing of many depart- 
mental courses has been re-arranged so that 
better coordination can be achieved. 


4. TO “HUMANIZE” AN “OVER-PROFESSION- 
ALIZED” CURRICULUM. This is the most diffi- 
cult to define and resolve; curricular revision 
alone has strict limitations in this area. What 
has been done is to continue the emphasis on 
the first year Behaviour course, introduce a 
number of first year options in social sciences 
and make Family Practice one of the major 
streams in Phase Ill. Further, in first year, fac- 
ulty curriculum counsellors act as small group 
discussion leaders and tutors, introducing stu- 
dents to clinical experiences in their social, 
psychological and ‘‘human’’ dimensions. The 
groups are ‘‘labs"’ for the Behaviour course. — 
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Descriptive Outline of McGill Faculty of Medi- 
cine Curriculum 


The content of the McGill curriculum may be consid- 
ered under four major headings - CORE, OPTIONS, 
ELECTIVES and SCHEDULED FREE TIME 


CORE is that portion of the curriculum compulsory 
for all students. Core alone is quite inadequate to 
prepare a student for medical practice, and it must 
be supplemented by options and electives. Core 
includes basic biological sciences, behavioural and 
social sciences and clinical disciplines. It is taught in 
all four years of the curriculum. 


OPTIONS may be thought of as a defined list of 
courses, determined by Faculty, from which stu- 
dents must select a specified number according to 
the rules and regulations of Faculty. Options differ 
from electives in several respects, the two major dif- 
ferences being that options are courses specifically 
proposed and offered through Faculty for specific 
educational purposes and the number of options 
offered is limited. 


At McGill there are two types of options. Those 
offered in first year are unrelated to the multiple 
stream or track options of Phase II| and might there- 
fore be labelled as ‘undifferentiated options’. The 
optional courses offered in the clerkship period are 
tied to the mutliple streams or tracks. Four major 
clinical stream options and two ‘‘branches”’ of these 
major streams are offered in Phase Ill: Internal Med- 
icine — General Stream or Pediatric Branch; Surgery 
— General Stream or Obstetrical-Gynecological 
Branch; Psychiatry; and Family Medicine. There are 
24 weeks of Clinical stream options. In addition to 
the clinical stream options of Phase Ill, there is a 12 
week block of Basic Science options. During this 
time a series of courses are offered in various basic 
biological and social sciences. Although some 
courses are compulsory, students will in general 
have considerable choice in this section. 


ELECTIVES differ from options in the following 
ways: the students, not the Faculty, are primarily 
responsible for selecting the courses; the choice of 
electives is very large and may be taken in non-uni- 
versity settings. Indeed the only major restriction is 
that the elective must be in some way related to 
medicine. Electives are seen as an opportunity for a 
student to either pursue his major interest in depth 
or for a student to taste a variety of experiences 
which might help him decide on his ultimate career. 
Electives are taken during Phases II and Il. 


SCHEDULED FREE TIME is synonymous with 
“Faculty scheduled student learning time’’. It is a 
vital part of the timetable as “learning time’ is an 
essential complement to “teaching time’. There is 
relatively little scheduled free time at McGill: most of 
itis formed in the first year and a half (Phase |). 
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In summary, the McGill curriculum is broken 
down as follows: 


CORE 86 weeks 53.4% 

OPTIONS 39 weeks 24.3% 

ELECTIVES 26 weeks 16.1% 

SCHEDULED 10 weeks F) 6.2% 
FREE TIME 

TOTAL 161 weeks 100.0% 

PHASES 


The implementation of this Core-Options-Electives 
curriculum is done by dividing the four academic 
years into three phases as follows: 


PHASE | Beginning of Year | to end of Novem- 
ber of Year II (51 weeks) 

PHASE II Beginning of December of Year II to 
end of December of Year Ill (42 
weeks) 

PHASE III Beginning of January of Year Ill to end 
of May of Year IV (68 weeks) 

PHASE | 


This phase, comprising all of first year and the first 
12 weeks of second year, is devoted largely to 
instruction in the Basic Biological Sciences. Normal 
Biology is the main theme of the first year (Anatomy 
and Embryology, Histology, Physiology, Biochemis- 
try, Central Nervous System and Endocrinology) 
while Abnormal Biology is introduced in the first 12 
weeks of second year (Pathology, Microbiology and 
Pharmacology). A course in Growth and Develop- 
ment is also given during this period. Behavioural 
Science and Epidemiology are the core non-biologi- 
cal sciences given in this phase. In addition, short 
courses in Emergency Medicine and the History of 
Medicine are offered in the first year. The introduc- 
tion to clinical sciences begins in September of sec- 
ond year with about one half day per week during 
the first 12 weeks of the year 

As indicated in the timetable, first year students 
are required to take 108 hours of optional courses. 
The optional courses in first year are variable and 
will change from year to year. Students may take 
credit courses from any of the faculties at McGill 
University. As weli, first year options may also be 
chosen from courses offered for credit by any of the 
universities in Montreal. Every student must take six 
option credits in his first year. 


PHASE Il 
This phase is taken up with three main areas: 


1. The bulk of the Introduction to Clinical Sciences 
Course. 


2. The pre-clerkship clinical rotations in Medicine 
(12 weeks), Surgery (8 weeks), Obstetrics and 
Gynecology (4 weeks). 


3. The Biology of Disease Course which is pre- 
dominantly a course in Pathophysiology given 


concurrently (two half days per week) with the 
clinical rotations. 


In addition, Phase || contains a 12-week elective 
block. 


PHASE III 


Phase Ill which begins in January of third year and 
includes all of fourth year is predominantly the clerk- 
ship phase. The 68 weeks of this phase are divided 
as follows: 


Clerkship 40 weeks 
Electives 16 weeks 
Basic Science Options 12 weeks 


Streaming begins in Phase Ill and there are four 
major streams or tracks as outlined above under 
options. It should be noted that the 12-week Basic 
Science Block in this Phase is part of the Optional 
portion of the curriculum. On the other hand the 16 
weeks reserved for the Pediatric and Psychiatry 
clerkships in this phase are compulsory for all stu- 
dents and constitute part of Core 

It should be noted that the purpose of streaming 
during the clerkship period is not to introduce early 
specialization. Rather, it is geared to offering the 
student a well-planned program centered around an 
area of special interest which may or may not be his 
eventual career choice. The clinical content of each 
of the streams is considered to be broad enough to 
prepare the student for any internship or residency 
program. 

The philosophy underlying the clinical clerkship is 
that on each clinical service, the clinical clerk will 
Occupy a well-defined position as a regular member 
of a clinical teaching unit, with increased responsi- 
bility for patient care. The clerkship is designed to 
permit the student to consolidate the clinical skills 
he has acquired in Phases | and II and to begin to 
acquire ‘‘professional maturity’’. 

The clinical clerkship is structured to satisfy the 
demands of most licensing bodies. Consequently, 
students may in most instances, enter directly into 
Straight internships as the first phase of their spe- 
Cialty training. 

Each clinical clerk is entitled to four weeks vaca- 
tion which must be taken at the time allocated in the 
timetable. 


4.5 CURRICULUM REVIEW 


The Faculty realizes that there is a need for constant 
review of the medical curriculum necessitated by: 


a) Current rapid advances in scientific knowl- 
edge. 

b)Probable changes in the role of the medical 
school in relation to the community with con- 
comitant changes in the delivery of health 
care. 

c)Continued application of principles devel- 
oped in the field of general educational sci- 
ence to medical education. 
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Therefore a permanent student-faculty Curriculum 
Committee operates within the Faculty of Medicine. 
This Committee is charged with the task of studying 
the necessity for further curriculum revision and 
planning the implementation of any modifications 
thought desirable. 


4.6 LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


This Faculty has a flexible policy for leaves of 
absence of up to one year in duration-which may be 
granted at the discretion of the Dean. Such leaves 
must begin and end at times corresponding to the 
beginning and ending of rotations and, except 
under unusual circumstances, at least three months 
notice is required prior to the commencement of a 
eave of absence. 


Specific regulations concerning leaves of absence 
are as follows: 


During Phase |, leaves of absence of one year dura- 
tion only can be taken. These may be taken 
between first and second year or at the completion 
of Phase | (prior to the four week clinical rotation in 
ntroduction to Clinical Sciences). 


During Phases II and Ill leaves of up to one year in 
duration may be taken at the beginning of any rota- 
tion with the following provisos: 


a) Leaves of absence will be granted in only 
exceptional circumstances prior to the first or 
second 12 week rotation of Phase II: 

b)A leave of absence spanning the Basic Sci- 
ence Option block of fourth year must be 
planned in such a way that the student will be 
able to make up that block in the following 
year. 


In general, the time used up for a leave of absence 
will be made up by offsetting the student’s curricu- 
lum by an equivalent time period. In some circum- 
stances, permission may be given to make up a 
short term leave of absence during an elective or 
holiday period. 


4.7 EVALUATION SYSTEM 


The courses taken within the Faculty of Medicine 
are divided into two groups, namely major courses 
and minor courses. Student evaluation, either by 
examination and/or by other means (term papers, 
tutorial assessments of performance in small 
groups or on Clinical services, etc.) is the general 
rule for all courses whether major or minor. 


Major courses are: Anatomy (Embryology), 


Histology, Physiology, Biochemistry, Central _ 


Nervous System, Pathology, Medical Micro- 
biology, Pharmacology, Epidemiology, Biology 
of Disease, Phase || Medicine, Phase I Sur- 
gery, Phase Il Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
Phase Ill Psychiatry, Phase Ill Pediatrics, all 
Phase Ill clerk option rotations and fourth year 
basic science options. 
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Minor courses are: History of Medicine, Emer- 
geney Medicine, Endocrinology, Growth and 
Development, Introduction to Clinical Sciences, 
First Year Options, Behaviour and all electives 


lt should be noted that for the purposes of evalua 
tion the six required first year option credits are 
combined (by averaging grades or weighing individ- 
ual assessments) to represent one final composite 
grade. 


For the purposes of evaluation the four-year cur 
riculum is broken down into the following sessions, 
the end of each representing the time at which regu- 
lar Promotions Committee meetings will be held to 
determine whether or not a student may proceed to 
the next session. 


Evaluation Session 
The beginning of Year | until the end of Year | 


Evaluation Session || 
The beginning of Year Il until the end of of Phase | 


Evaluation Session Ill 
The beginning of Phase Il until the end of Phase || 


Evaluation Session IV 
The beginning of Phase Ill until the end of Phase 
Ill 


EVALUATION PROCEDURES FOR PHASE |. Except 
under unusual circumstances, a student is not 
allowed supplemental (or remedial) evaluations in 
three or more major courses in any one evaluation 
session. The student will be required to repeat the 
session or retire as decided by the Promotions 
Committee, from whose decision there shall be no 
appeal. 


Except under unusual circumstances, a student is 
not allowed supplemental (or remedial) evaluations 
in two major and one minor course in any one evalu- 
ation session. The student will be required to repeat 
the session or retire as decided by the Promotions 
Committee, but he or she may appear before the 
Promotions Committee to plead his or her case if it 
is decided he or she should retire. 


Unless the Promotions Committee finds special 
mitigating circumstances, a failure in the supple- 
mental (or remedial) evaluation of a major course 
will require the student to repeat-the Evaluation Ses- 
sion, and no student may repeat such an Evaluation 
Session more than once. Any student who fails in 
the supplemental (or remedial) evaluation of two 
major courses in any one Evaluation Session shall 
be required to retire without the privilege of further 
supplemental (or remedial) evaluations unless the 
Promotions Committee finds special mitigating cir- 
cumstances. 


Except under unusual circumstances, a student 
who fails in the supplemental (or remedial) evaula- 
tions of three or more minor courses in any one 
Evaluation Session, must repeat that Evaluation 
Session or may be asked to retire, as may be 
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decided by the Promotions Committee, but 1e or 
she may appear before the Promotions Comnittee 
to plead his or her case if it is decided that he or she 
should retire. 


A student who fails in the supplemental (or eme- 
dial) evaulation of not more than two minor curses 
in one Evaluation Session may proceed withother 
subjects in the subsequent Evaluation Sessior, car- 
rying such subjects as. conditions. However,he or 
she may not be evaluated in any subsequent najor 
course until the conditions have been removel, nor. 
may he or she carry more than two conditions it any 
time. Should a student fail to remove his or he con- 
ditions prior to the time for evaluation in a subse- 
quent major course, he or she will be requied to 
revert to the previous Evaluation Session unless the 
Promotions Committee finds special mitigatirg cir- 
cumstances 


EVALUATION PROCEDURES FOR PAHSE Il. Except 
under unusual circumstances, a student in Ptase II 
will be permitted supplemental (or remedial rota- 
tions and evaluations in no more than two suljects 
When necessary, time for these remedial rottions 
will be obtained by offsetting the remainder 2f the 
student's curriculum by an appropriate numer of 
weeks. If the student should fail one or both ofthese 
supplemental (or remedial) evaluations, he «r she 
will, except under unusual circumstances, be 
required to repeat the Phase or withdraw fromMedi- 
cine as decided by the Promotions Committee from 
whose decision there shall be no appeal 


EVALUATION PROCEDURES FOR PHASE Il. It 
should be noted+that for purposes of evaliation 
credits from Basic Science Option courses arecom- 
bined (by averaging grades or weighing individual 
assessments to represent one final composite 
grade.) 


Except under unusual circumstances, a stucent in 
Phase Ill will be permitted supplemental (or ‘eme- 
dial) rotations and evaluations in no more thar three 
subjects. Where necessary, time for remedia rota- 
tions will be obtained by offsetting the remainier of 
the student’s curriculum by an appropriate nimber 
of weeks. If a student should fail the supplenental 
(or remedial) evaluations of any clinical subject, he 
or she will generally be required to repeat the najor 
clinical courses offered in Phase Ill (Pediatrics Psy- 
chiatry and three Clerk Option rotations) or witidraw 
from Medicine as decided by the PromotionsCom- 
mitttee, from whose decision there shall te no 
appeal. 


Except under unusual circumstances, a stucent in 
Phase III who fails in the supplemental (or rerredial) 
evaluations of the Basic Science Options, vill be 
required to repeat fourth year (taking whitever 
courses are deemed most appropriate for tim or 
her by the Promotions Committee) or withdrav from 
Medicine, as decided by the Promotions Comnittee 
from whose decision there shall be no appeal. 


A student will not be allowed to repeat an Evalua- 
tion Session more than once, nor may he or she 
repea' a subsequent Evaluation Session if such rep- 
etition would seem indicated because of failure in 
evaluetions, except on special recommendation of 
the Promotions Committee, acting upon the motion 
of the representatives on the committee of the 
Course or Department concerned 


There shall be Promotions Committees for each 
Evaluetion Session, consisting of the Dean or his 
delegate, the Associate Dean of Medical Education, 
the Associate Dean of Admissions, the Chairman of 
the Eectives Program and the representatives 
appointed by the Dean of all major and minor 
courses given during the session. Each committee 
will pass on all cases of students who fail to satisfy 
course requirements in the respective session 


No evaluation, examination mark, etc., shall be 
consicered final until passed by the .Promotions 
Committee 


The Faculty reserves the right to require the with- 
drawa' of any student at any time if, in the opinion of 
his or her instructors, he or she is incompetent 
There can be no appeal from this decision. 


Because the Evaluation System has a significant 
influerce on the whole of the educational process, it 
is under constant review by the Faculty, Evaluation 
Committee. Any of the rules and regulations pub- 
lished here or in previous calendars must not be 
considered inviolate; the Faculty reserves the right 
to change any of these rules and regulations at any 
time, although in general such changes as are 
made will not come into effect in the middle of a 
session 


4.8 REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
DEGREE OF M.D.,C.M. 


1) Every candidate for the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine and Master of Surgery in this University 
must be at least twenty years of age and of good 
moral character 


2) He must have fulfilled all the requirements for 
entrance to the Faculty of Medicine and have 
attended courses of instruction for four full sessions 
of not less than nine months each in this University 
or in some other university, college or school of 
medicine, approved by this University. 


3) Nc one is permitted to become a candidate for 
the degree who has not attended at least two full 
acadenic years at this University. 


4) Every candidate for the degree must have 
passed all the required evaluations in the subjects 
comprising the Medical Course. 


Intern Matching Services 


A matching service is a clearinghouse designed to 
help final year medical students obtain the intern- 
ships of their choice and to help hospitals and 
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internship program directors obtain the students of 
their choice. It provides an orderly method for stu- 
dents to decide where to intern and for hospitals to 
decide which applicants they wish to enroll. For 
both students and program directors, it removes the 
factors that generate unfair pres$ures and prema- 
ture decisions. 

The matching service acts as the student's agent 
on the instructions embodied in the student's confi- 
dential list of all the internships for which he or she 
has applied, ranked in order of preference. Simi- 
larly, the matching service acts as the hospital's 
agent on the instructions embodied in its confiden- 
tial list of all the students who have applied, ranked 
in order of the hospital's preference. 

In the past few years final year students at 
McGill have participated in three different 
matching services. The Quebec Intern Matching 
Service sponsored by the Professional Corpora- 
tion of Physicians of Quebec matches applicants 
from Quebec universities seeking mixed or 
rotating internships in Quebec hospitals. The 
Ganadian Intern Matching Service matches 
applicants for straight, mixed or rotating intern- 
ships in over 120 training programs across 
Canada. The National Intern Matching Service 
matches applicants to American internship 
programs. 

An explanation of these matching services is pro- 
vided to third-year medical students in the spring. 


4.9 REQUIREMENTS FOR 
LICENCE 


Candidates accepted for admission are reminded 
that it is their personal responsibility to ensure that 
they fulfill all the licencing requirements of the coun- 
try in which they intend to practice medicine. A uni- 
versity degree does not confer the right to practise. 
In each province of Canada, in each one of the 
United States and in all other countries the authority 
to licence is vested in a licencing body which has its 
own special laws and requirements. In many cases 
a special standard of general education is insisted 
upon before beginning the study of medicine. One 
of the requirements in several provinces is that the 
entrance qualifications of the student must be regis- 
tered with the provincial licencing body for five 
years before a licence to practise can be obtained. 

Candidates accepted for admission should there- 
fore communicate as soon as possible with the 
licencing body of the country in which they intend to 
practise and obtain from that licencing body the 
necessary instructions. 

Non-Canadian candidates wishing to practise 
medicine in the Province of Quebec must have a 
working knowledge of French before they will be 
granted a permanent licence. 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT FOR PROFES- 
SIONS 


Quebec law how requires that candidates seeking 
admission to provincially-recognized professional 
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corporations* must posess a working knowledge of 
the French language, i.e. be able to communicate 
verbally and in writing in that language 

To demonstrate this capability, a candidate will 
normally be required to pass an examination set 
by the Régie de fa langue frangaise, unless he or 
she can show that three years of instruction in a 
French post-primary school have b completed 
The professional corporation will require this proof 
of attendance or of successful completion of the 
Régie examination: 


This examination shall test the candidates 
mastery of oral and written comprehension and 
expression in French. The contents may vary in 


accordance with the current terminological 
requirements of the profession or professional 
group. Examinations will take place four times a 
year, and they may be attempted an unlimited 
number of times. 

In special cases where the candidate can clearly 
demonstrate to the Régie by means of an interview 
that a true mastery of French exists, the examination 
requirement may be waived. 

Information on the testing program of the Régie 
may be obtained by writing to: Régie de la langue 
frangaise, 800, Place Victoria, 16e étage, Montréal, 
Québec, H4Z 1G8, Telephone 873-6571. 

Students who need to acquire a functional level of 
proficiency in French may register in courses at 
either the French Language Centre, 3438 McTavish 
Street, Telephone 392-5727, for cou,ses during the 
day, or at the Centre for Continuing Education, 772 
Sherbrooke Street West, Telephone 392-4901, for 
courses in the evening. 

Students already proficient in French but who 
wish to keep up practice may register in courses at 
the Department of French Language and Literature, 
3460 McTavish Street, Telephone 392-4577, or at 
the Centre d'études canadiennes-frangaises, 3475 
Peel Street. 


* 


McGill degrees and diplomas currently give 
‘access to corporations regulating the activities 
of the following professional groups: 


Advocates 

Agronomists 

Architects 

Chartered Accountants 
Chartered Administrators 
Chartered Appraisers 

Chemists 

Dentists 

Dieticians 

Engineers 

Industrial Administration Accountants 
Industrial Relations Counsellors 
Licensed General Accountants 
Notaries 

Nurses 

Occupational Therapists 
Physicians 

Physiotherapists 

Psychologists 
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Social Workers 
Speech Therapists & Audiologists 
Urbanists 

Vocational Guidance Counsellors 


Full information as to the requirements for regis- 
tration in the various provinces may be obtained 
from the Registrars of the Provincial Medical Boards 
as follows: 


ALBERTA — Dr. L.H. le Riche, 9901 - 108th St., 
Edmonton, Alberta T5K 1G9 

BRITISH COLUMBIA - Dr. W.G. McClure, 1807 
West 10th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V6J 2A9 

MANITOBA -— Dr. J.B. Morison, 1410-155 Carlton 
St., Winnipeg, Man. R3C 3H8 

NEW BRUNSWICK —- Dr. Stephen D. Clark, 50 
Crown Street, Saint John, N.B. E2L 2X6 

NEWFOUNDLAND - Dr. G.M. Brownrigg, 47 
Queens Rd., St. John’s, Newfoundland A1C 2A7 

NOVA SCOTIA — Dr. M.R. Macdonald, Sir Charles 
Tupper Medical Building, 10th Floor, University 
Ave., Halifax, N.S. B83H 4H7 

ONTARIO — Dr. D.M, Aitken, 64 Prince Arthur Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. MSR 1B4 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND - Dr. S. MacDonald, 206 
Spring Park Rd., Charlottetown, P.E.1. C1A 3Y9 

QUEBEC - Dr. A. Roy, 1440 Ste. Catherine St. 
West, Montreal, P.Q. H3G 1S5. 

SASKATCHEWAN -— Dr. A.W. Thomson, 211 - 4th 
Ave. S., Saskatoon, Sask. S7K 1N1 


Medical Council of Canada 


In order to take the examination of the Medical 
Council of Canada, a candidate must present a cer- 
tificate from the Registrar of a Provincial Medical 
Board to the effect that he holds qualifications 
accepted and approved of by the Medical Board of 
that province 

Full information may be obtained by writing to the 
Registrar, Box 8234, 1867 Alta Vista Drive, Ottawa, 
Ontario K1G 3H7 


4.10 GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
LEADING TO DIPLOMAS IN 
THE CLINICAL DEPART- 
MENTS OF THE FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE 


The Faculty of Medicine in conjunction with the 
basic science departments and the affiliated teach- 
ing hospitals offers a wide variety of programs lead- 
ing to degrees of M.Sc. and Ph.D..or to McGill Cer- 
tificates of Intern and Resident Training. Details of 
the graduate programs available are included in the 
McGill calendar of Postgraduate Training Programs 
and in the Calendar of Graduate Studies in Medical 
and Allied Sciences 

Initial inquiries should be addressed to the Asso- 
ciate Dean (Postgraduate Medical Education) of the 
Faculty of Medicine. 


GRADUATE STUDIES AND 
RESEARCH IN THE MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCES 


Facilities for graduate work in the basic medical sci- 
ences and in the clinical sciences are offered by 
many of the Departments of the Faculty of Medicine. 

Research in relation to clinical disciplines is car- 
ried out in the research laboratories at the Montreal 
Children's Hospital, the Montreal General Hospital, 
the Royal Victoria Hospital and the Montreal Neuro- 
logical Institute, as well as the laboratories of the 
Queen Mary Veterans’ Hospital, L'Institut de 
Recherche Clinique and the Lady Davis Institute of 
the Jewish General Hospital. Graduate work in the 
Clinical sciences is supervised by those members of 
the Departments of Medicine, Surgery and Pedia- 
trics who are responsible for the direction of 
research programs; and for administrative purposes 
graduate work in these areas is grouped under the 
Division of Experimental Medicine, which is a 
branch of the Department of Medicine and the Divi- 
sion of Experimental Surgery, which is a branch of 
the Department of Surgery. 

Inquiries concerning research training in the med- 
ical sciences should be directed to the chairman of 
the department in which the candidate wishes to 
receive his or her graduate education. Alternatively, 
letters may be addressed to: 
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Associate Dean for Graduate 
Studies and Research 

The Faculty of Medicine 
McGill University 

3655 Drummond St. 
Montreal, P.Q., H3G 1Y6. 


5 COURSES OF 
INSTRUCTION 


5.1 ANATOMY 


Required Courses 
PHASE | 


HUMAN ANATOMY 504-131D. The structure of the 
human body is studied by means of dissection, pre- 
dissected specimens, lectures, small-group tutorials 
and audio-visual presentations (closed circuit TV, 
films, and film loops). The course includes develop- 
mental, surface and radiological anatomy and an 
introduction to clinical anatomy. (Course coordina- 
tor: Dr. D.G. Osmond) 

Texts: J.T. Aitken, G. Causey, J. Joseph and J.Z. 
Young, A Manual of Human Anatomy, Vols. 1, 2 & 3. 
3rd ed. (Churchill Livingstone, 1976); J.C.B. Grant, 
An Atlas of Anatomy, 6th ed. (Williams and Wilkins, 
1972); and one of the following: R.S. Snell, Clinical 
Anatomy for Medical Students, 1st ed. (Little, Brown 
& Co, 1973); E. Gardner, D.J. Gray and R. O'Rahilly, 
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Anatomy, 4th ed. (W.B. Saunders, 1975); W.H. Hol- 
linshead, Textbook of Anatomy, 2nd ed. (Hoeber, 
1967); R.T. Woodburne, Essentials of Human Anat- 
omy, 4th ed. (Oxford University Press, 1969). 


EMBRYOLOGY. This course of human developmen- 
tal anatomy is integrated with the course in Human 
Anatomy. 

Texts: J. Langman, Medical Embryology, 3rd ed. 
(Williams and Wilkins, 1974); K. Moore, The Devel- 
oping Human, 1st ed. (Saunders, 1973). 


HISTOLOGY 504-121D. The study, by means of the 
light and electron microscope, of various types of 
cells and of the structure of various tissues and 
organs. This course includes laboratory sessions 
during which sections of a variety of tissues and 
organs are systematically analyzed. (Course Coor- 
dinator: Dr. Y. Clermont) 

Texts: A.W. Ham, Histology, 7th ed. (Lippincott, 
1974); W. Bloom and D.W. Fawcett, A Textbook of 
Histology, 10th ed. (Saunders, 1975); E.J. Reith and 
M.H. Ross, Atlas of Descriptive Histology, 2nd ed. 
(Harper Row, 1970). 


CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 524-121B. The 
Department of Anatomy is a major contributor to this 
Interdisciplinary Course. See Section 5.22. 


Electives 


Major electives are offered during Phases |! and Ill. 
Details are published in the ‘Calendar of Elective 
Programs”’ and further information can be obtained 
in the General Office from the Director of the Pro- 
gram. 


Graduate Courses 


For graduate courses, see the Announcement of the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 


5.2 ANESTHESIA 


Anesthesia is based on the Basic Sciences which 
are principally acquired during Phase | of the Medi- 
cine curriculum. During this phase lecture demon- 
Strations are conducted in resuscitative techniques 
by anesthetists as part of the Emergency Medicine 
course. 

In Phases II and Ill during surgical rotations a 
series of lecture demonstrations in anesthesia- 
related topics are given and the opportunity 
afforded to spend two weeks with an anesthetist in 
the operating room for practical experience. 


Electives 


Major electives are offered during Phases II and Ill. 
Details are published in the ‘‘Calendar of Elective 
Programs” and further information can be obtained 
in the General Office from the Director of the Pro- 
gram. 
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5.3 BIOCHEMISTRY 


Required Courses 
PHASE | 


BIOCHEMISTRY 507-121D. Lectures and clinical 
demonstrations are given, covering basic biochem- 
istry with special relationship to disease processes. 
(Course coordinator: Prof. Peter Braun) 


BIOCHEMISTRY 507-122D. Topics in biochemistry. 
By special permission of department only. (Course 
coordinator: Prof. Peter Braun) 


ENDOCRINOLOGY 524-141B. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 524-241A. The 
Department of Biochemistry is a contributor to these 
Interdisciplinary Courses. See Section 5.22. 


Electives 


A limited number of students in Phases II and IIl may 
spend their elective periods in the Department . Stu- 
dents will be assigned original research projects 
under the direction of a member of its staff. They will 
also take part in all Departmental and group semi- 
nars and audit graduate courses. Students who 
plan to spend all elective periods on one project will 
be particularly welcome and may hope to complete 
a useful piece of research. Details are published in 
the “Calendar of Elective Programs” and further 
information can be obtained in the General Office 
from the Director of the Program. 


Other Courses 


For students who are interested in additional studies 
in Biochemistry, current undergraduate and gradu- 
ate courses in the Department are recommended. 
(See the Announcements of the Faculty of Science 
and the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research.) 


5.4 BIOMEDICAL 
ENGINEERING UNIT 


Electives 


Major electives are offered during Phases II and Ill. 
Details of this program are published in a separate 
“Calendar of Elective Programs’ and further infor- 
mation can be obtained in the General Office from 
the Director of the Program. 


Graduate Program 


The Biomedical Engineering Unit provides opportu- 
nities for interdisciplinary research and training in 
collaboration with other departments. Graduate 
courses are offered for students with engineering or 
biomedical backgrounds. See Announcement of the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 
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5.5 EPIDEMIOLOGY AND 
HEALTH 


Required Courses 
PHASE | 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 513-121J. Two consecutive’ series 
of lectures, exercises and small group discussions 
dealing with the na'ure and scope of epidemiology 
with particular attertion to its uses in clinical medi- 
cine as well as in public health. 


MEDICAL PRACTICE AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY (given jointly with the Department of the History 
of Medicine). In a series of two-hour sessions, the 
economic and social implications of medical prac- 
tice are explored, particularly with respect to social 
and personal values and priorities as they relate to 
sickness and health. This course is a continuation of 
Epidemiology 513-12 1J 


PHASE I! 


BIOLOGY OF DISEASE 524-221J. The Department 
of Epidemiology and Health participates in this Inter- 
disciplinary Course. See Section 5.22 


Electives 


The Department offers two types of electives. 
Research electives are open to students in Phases II 
and Ill, and may be linked with a summer research 
project. These electives may take one of two forms: 
a) students having a special interest in a field of 
work within the province of the Department's activi- 
ties are welcome to pursue it on a tutorial basis with 
a member of the steff; and b) students may collabo- 
rate in research projects which are in progress 
Course electives are available to students who wish 
to participate in graduate courses and projects; they 
may in this way obtain credit towards an M.Sc. 
degree. For a listing of these courses see the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research 

Details are published in the ‘‘Calendar of Elective 
Programs” and further information can be obtained 
in the General Office from the Director of the Pro- 
gram 


5.6 FAMILY MEDICINE 
PHASE Ill 


The Family Medicire Stream is designed to provide 
the student with a droad Clinical experience, and a 
suitable base for any subsequent training pursuit. 
The stream's emphasis is a wholistic approach to 
health in the context of familyand community. 

The twenty-four weeks are divided into three 8 
week periods. One period is related to the early 
period of life with an emphasis on obstetrics and 
neo-natal pediatrics. In a second period the student 
joins a group of family physicians for a period of 
immersion in the realities of clinical practice. Prac- 
tices of various types and orientations are available 


for this part of the program in rtral, semi-urban and 
urban areas. A third period is oriented to the 
increasing need for medical and social care for the 
older population. This period provides an excellent 
opportunity to become familia’ with problems. in 
adult medicine. 

Evaluation of the student andthe program is car- 
ried on throughout the whole strzam period by clini- 
cal tutors 


5.7 HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


Required Courses 
PHASE | 


HEALTH AND THE HEALER IN THE WEST 522- 
121A. A series of 15 one-and-a-half hour lectures 
tracing the patterns of health and disease from 
antiquity to modern times and the development of 
the medical profession. 


MEDICAL PRACTICE AND SOCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY (given jointly with tre Department of 
Epidemiology and Health. For description, see that 
Department's listing.) 


From time to time, and at the request of other 
departments, single lectures are given on the history 
of special subjects within courses being taught by 
those departments. 


Electives and Options 


The Department offers a wide range of electives 
and first and fourth year optionsin many aspects of 
the social sciences and humanites as they relate to 
medicine. For details see the Options Catalogue 
and the “'Calendar of Elective Programs'’. For addi- 
tional information, consult the general office of the 
Department. 


5.8 MEDICINE 


Required Courses 
PHASES | and Il 


BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES 524-'61D 
EMERGENCY 524-151B. 
ENDOCRINOLOGY 524-141B. BIOLOGY OF DIS- 
EASE 524-22 1J 
INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL SCIENCES 524- 
231D. 

The Department of Medicine is a contributor to 
these Interdisciplinary Courses. See Section 5.22 


PHASE II 


BLOCK TEACHING IN MEDICINE 526-321A/B. In 
this twelve week course, the student has the 
opportunity to build further on the clinical skills 
developed in the course on Intreduction to Clinical 
Sciences. The ward is the laboratory, wherein the 
Student sees in the patients assigned, the living 
embodiment of the conditions described in the 
textbooks. The clinical experience gained from 
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reading and from examination of patients leads to 
development of confidence and acumen, as well 
as to the ability to prepare a meaningful written 
record, which like a laboratory report, is carefully 
scrutinized by clinical instructors. Speciality areas 
of Dermatology, Ophthalmology, Neurology, 
Radiology, Clinical Pharmacology, Electrocar- 
diology, all contribute to the student’s experience. 


By the end of the course the student is expected 
to be capable of handling competently all the duties 
of a clinical clerk. 


PHASE lil 


The Department of Medicine will be responsible for 
a variety of offerings in PHASE III of the medical cur- 
riculum. Most of the students from all four streams 
will rotate through general medicine and in addition, 
students in the Medicine Stream will be offered rota- 
tions in related medical specialties. 


At this level of training, the student accepts the 
responsibility for the initial work-up, the completion 
of the written record, the differential diagnosis (or 
problem list), the plan of investigation, the progress 
notes and the discharge summary of each patient 
assigned. By constant reading, by discussions with 
his resident team and by case presentations, clinical 
skills are further developed. In attendance at follow- 
up Clinics, the student learns the results of his thera- 
peutic efforts on the wards. A judicious selection of 
specialty conferences also assists in this process. 


Electives 


Major electives are offered during Phases II and lll. 
Details are published in the “Calendar of Elective 
Programs” and further information can be obtained 
in the General Office from the Director of the Pro- 
gram. 


Experimental Medicine 


See Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research, 


5.9 MICROBIOLOGY AND 
IMMUNOLOGY 


Required Courses 
PHASE | 


MICROBIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 528-221A. A 
general introduction to Microbiology and Immunol- 
ogy is offered in the second year of Phase | in prep- 
aration for the infectious disease portion of the 
BIOLOGY OF DISEASE course. Lectures and dem- 
onstrations deal with the general nature of the vari- 
ous groups of microorganisms, i.e., the bacteria, 
fungi, viruses, protozoan parasites and helminths of 
medical importance and the methods by which they 
are studied particularly for diagnostic purposes. 
Sterilization, disinfection and chemo-therapeutic 
agents are covered. Basic immunology is dealt with 
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as are host-parasite interrelationships. The course 
is concluded by a systematic survey of the major 
groups of pathogenic microorganisms. 


PHASE Ii 


BIOLOGY OF DISEASE 524-221J. The Department 
of Microbiology and Immunology is a major contrib- 
utor to this Interdisciplinary Course. See Section 
5.22. 


Electives 


Major electives are offered during Phases II and Ill. 
Details are published in the ‘‘Calendar of Elective 
Programs” and further information can be obtained 
in the General Office from the Director of the Pro- 
gram. 


Other Courses 


The Department offers a range of courses leading 
to the Honours B.Sc. in Microbiology and is well- 
equipped for graduate research leading to the 
M.Sc., M.Sc.A. and Ph.D. degrees. Training in 
Clinical Microbiology is available in the service 
laboratories of the Royal Victoria Hospital and the 
Montreal Neurological Institute located in the 
Department. See the Announcements of the 
Faculty of Science and the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. 


5.10 NEUROLOGY AND 
NEUROSURGERY 


Required Courses 
PHASES | AND II 


CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 524-121B. The 
Department of Neurology and Neurosurgery is a 
major contributor to this Interdisciplinary Course. 
See Section 5.22. 


NEUROPATHOLOGY. Given in conjunction with the 
courses in Pathology and Biology of Disease. 


INSTRUCTION IN CLINICAL EXAMINATION OF THE 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. Given in conjunction with the 
Introduction to Clinical Sciences course. See Inter- 
disciplinary Courses, Section 5.22. 

PHASE II 

CLINICS AND CONFERENCES. In conjunction with 
the Departments of Medicine and Surgery. 

PHASE Ill - STREAM OPTIONS 


Some of the students in the Medicine Stream and all 
of the students in the Psychiatry Stream will receive 
rotations in Clinical Neurology. 

Electives 


Major electives are offered during Phases II and Ill. 
Details are published in the ‘Calendar of Elective 
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Programs” and further information can be obtained 
in the General Office from the Director of the Pro- 
gram. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses are offered leading to the M.Sc. and Ph.D. 
Degrees. See Announcement of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research. 


5.11 OBSTETRICS AND 
GYNECOLOGY 


Required Courses 
PHASE | 


BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES 524-161D 
EMERGENCY 524-151B 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 524-241A. 


The Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology con- 
tributes in part to the course in Behavioural Sci- 
ences and Emergency Care. A complete core 
course of basic sciences, as adapted to human 
reproduction, is incorporated as a large part of the 
Growth and Development course. This course coor- 
dinates with Obstetrics and Gynecology 534- 
321A/B in Phase ll. 


PHASE Il 


INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL SCIENCES 524- 
231D. The Department of Obstetrics and Gynecol- 
ogy contributes to this Interdisciplinary Course. See 
Section 5.22. 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 534-321A/B. A 
four week period is allocated to Obstetrics and 
Gynecology during Phase II. The course is offered 
three times during this Phase and precedes in each 
instance eight weeks of Surgery. The course of lec- 
tures, demonstrations and clinical exposure is 
designed to establish a core obstetrical and gyne- 
cological experience, using as a base the material 
taught in the Growth and Development course in 
Phase |. During this course the pathophysiology of 
pregnancy is taught (Biology of Disease 524-221J). 
This total course is required as a prerequisite for 
electives in the McGill Department of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology. 


PHASE Ill 


In Phase Ill, the following courses and electives are 
offered to enlarge and enrich the Basic Course of 
Phase ll. 


Students in the Surgical Stream who have chosen 
the Obstetrics and Gynecology option can be 
assured of an 8-week clinical clerkship, well bal- 
anced in practical and theoretical experience. 


For students selecting the Medicine Stream, a 
combined Neonatology-Obstetrical option can be 
taken as part of the Pediatric branch. Two clinical 
centres will operate this option. The student will find 


the course intensive; combining, as it does, antena- 
tal care, the identification of high risk pregnancies, 
intrapartum care and the follow-up of normal and 
sick infants. During the course students will perform, 
under staff supervision, the duties of clinical clerks 
in Case Rooms and Nurseries. They must be pre- 
pared to live in and assume continuing care of the 
patients allocated to them. 


Students in the Family Practice Stream will have a 
four week rotation in Office and Community Hospital 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


Electives 


Any students who feel the need for further study in 
the subject before going on to their chosen post- 
graduate fields are advised to take an elective in 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. The choice of suitable 
electives is wide. Enquiries from students for coun- 
sel on suitable study courses or practical experi- 
ence should be directed to: Dr. R.A.H. Kinch of the 
Montreal General Hospital or to Dr. T. Primrose of 
the Royal Victoria Hospital, either directly or through 
the Dean's office. 


Texts: Compulsory for all students: 

Page, Villee, Villee. Human Reproduction. The Core 
Content of Obstetrics, Gynecology, and Perinatal 
Medicine, 2nd. ed. Recommended: H. Oxorn, and 
W.R. Foote, Human Labour and Birth, 3rd. ed. (New 
York, Appleton, 1975); Definitive Textbooks for fur- 
ther study: L.M. Hellman, and J. Pritchard, Williams 
Obstetrics, 14th ed. (Appleton, N.Y., 1971); T.N.A. 
Jeffcoate, Principles of Gynecology, 4th ed. (Butter- 
worth, London 1975); Ralph M. Wynn, Obstetrics 
and Gynecology: The Clinical Core; R. Kenneth, 
Niswander, Obstetrics - Essentials of Clinical Prac- 
tice; H. Oxorn*and W.R. Foote,Human Labour and 
Birth, 3rd ed. 


5.12 OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Required Courses 
PHASE II 


INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL SCIENCES 524- 
231D. As part of Introduction to Clinical Sciences, 
the various tests used in routine examination of the 
eye are demonstrated. Instruction in the use of 
ophthalmoscope is emphasized. See Interdiscipli- 
nary Courses, Section 5.22. 


PRACTICAL CLINICAL OPHTHALMOLOGY. Practi- 
cal Clinical Ophthalmology including OPHTHAL- 
MOSCOPY is taught at the Montreal General, Royal 
Victoria and Jewish General Hospitals in conjunc- 
tion with the Medicine rotation. 


PHASE Ill 


In the Medicine Stream option there wi!l be a 
combined Ophthalmology-Radiology rotation. Each 
student will rotate for a two-week period in one 
discipline followed by a two-week period of the 
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other. These options will take place at the 
Montreal General, Royal Victoria, Montreal 
Children’s and Jewish General Hospitals. Each 
student will function as a clinical clerk in the 
respective Eye Department. 


Electives 


Major electives are offered during Phases II and Ill. 
Details are published in the “Calendar of Elective 
Programs” and further information can be obtained 
in the General Office from the Director of the Pro- 
gram. 


Texts: Scheie and Albert, Adler’s Textbook of 
Ophthalmology, 8th ed. (Saunders, 1969); Vaughan, 
Asbury, Cook, General Ophthalmology; 6th ed. 
(Lange, 1971); Frank W. Newell, Ophthalmology, 
2nd ed. (Mosby, I969). 

References: W.S. Duke-Elder, System of Ophthal- 
mology, 12 vols. (Kimpton, 1958-72); Hogan and 
Zimmerman, Ophthalmic Pathology, 2nd. ed. 
(Saunders, 1962); W.S. Duke-Elder, Parson's Dis- 
eases of the Eye, 15th ed. (Longman, 1970). 


Postgraduate Program 


See Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research. 


5.13 OTOLARYNGOLOGY 


Required Courses 
PHASE | 


OTOLARYNGOLOGY. An introductory course in 
Clinical Anatomy pertaining to the ear, nose and 
throat is presented during Phase |/in cooperation 
with the Department of Anatomy. 


PHASE Il 


INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL SCIENCES 524- 
231D. The Department of Otolaryngology is a 
contributor to this course, providing instruction in 
otolaryngological history taking and methods of 
physical examination. 


OTOLARYNGOLOGY. ‘‘Block Time” clinical instruc- 
tion is given to small groups of students as part of 
the Phase Il Surgery rotation. In these sessions 
didactic lectures are given relating to ear, nose and 
throat disorders, and the students are given the 
opportunity to examine hospital patients if the group 
size permits. 


Electives 


The Department of Otolaryngology offers elective 
opportunities in both research and Clinical studies. 
Details are published in the ‘‘Calendar of Elective 
Programs” and further information can be obtained 
in the General Office from the Director of the Pro- 


gram. 
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Graduate Program 


See Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research. 


5.14 PATHOLOGY 


Required Courses 
PHASE | 


GENERAL PATHOLOGY 546-121J. This course is 
largely a self-preparation program taught in semi- 
nars. It covers the principles of general pathology 
and their relationship to commonly encountered dis- 
eases. (Course Coordinator: Dr. D. Kahn) 


PHASE II 


BIOLOGY OF DISEASE 524-221J. The Department 
of Pathology is a contributor to this Interdisciplinary 
Course. See Section 5.22. 


COURSE IN APPLIED PATHOLOGY. Weekly clinico- 
pathological conferences are offered in conjunction 
with the Medicine rotation. (Course Administrator: 
Dr. J. Knaack.) 


PHASE Ill 


SURGICAL PATHOLOGY STREAM OPTION. Stu- 
dents in the Surgical Stream will spend 4 weeks 
participating in the daily activities of an active surgi- 
cal pathology laboratory. Students in the Obstetrics 
and Gynecology branch of the Surgical Stream will 
have a 4 week rotation in Gynecological Pathology 
and Diagnostic Cytology. 


Electives 


Major electives are offered during Phases II and Ill. 
Details are published in the “Calendar of Elective 
Programs” and further information can be obtained 
in the General Office from the Director of the Pro- 
gram. 


Postgraduate Courses 


See the Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. 


5.15 PEDIATRICS 


Required Courses 
PHASE Ill 


PEDIATRICS 543-421A/B. Clerkship in Pediatrics 
as a member of a Clinical service, provides the 
opportunity for experience in the management of 
pediatric problems under supervision. The clerkship 
includes ward and ambulatory rotations at the Mont- 
real Children’s Hospital and newborn experience at 
either the Jewish General Hospital or the Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital. The clerks participate in a series of 
core-material conferences in addition to the regu- 
larly scheduled educational program of the hospi- 
tals. (Coordinator: Dr. Wendy MacDonald) 
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PEDIATRIC STREAM OPTIONS. The Department of 
Pediatrics participates in three of the four streams in 
Phase Ill. A portion of the students from the Medi- 
cine and Psychiatry Streams will have an 8 week 
rotation in General Pediatrics while all of the stu- 
dents in the Family Practice Stream will have a 4 
week program in Ambulatory Pediatrics. In addition, 
students in the Pediatric branch of the Medicine 
Stream will be offered a 4-week rotation in Obstet- 
rics and Neonatology. This last rotation is offered 
conjointly with the Department of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology. 


Electives 


Twenty major elective opportunities are available in 
Phase II and Ill including Clinical and Ambulatory 
Pediatrics, Pediatric sub-specialties and pediatric 
research, including Biochemical Genetics, Endocri- 
nology, Neonatology, Nephrology and Cardiorespi- 
ratory Investigation. Details are published in the 
“Calendar of Elective Programs" and further inform- 
ation can be obtained in the General Office from the 
Director of the Program. 


5.16 PHARMACOLOGY AND 
THERAPEUTICS 


The program of instruction in Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics is designed to provide a systematic 
coverage of the pharmacodynamics of the more 
important groups of drugs, the factors that control 
and modify their effects and the basis for selection 
and use of drugs in the treatment of disease. 


Required Courses 
PHASE | : 


PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS 549- 
221A. An introductory course concerned primarily 
with the pharmacodynamics of those drugs most 
frequently encountered in clinical practice 


PHASE II 


PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. The 
Department contributes to the Biology of Disease 
course emphasizing the pharmacological basis for 
the selection of drugs and the use of these drugs in 
the treatment of disease. 


PHASE lil 


PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. A variety 
of seminar courses covering selected areas of Phar- 
macology is offered. Students choose one or more 
of these courses in areas of their special interest. 
The seminars are intended to be a look in depth into 
special subjects rather than broad general reviews 


Electives 


Facilities are available for a limited number of stu- 
dents to undertake research in pharmacology in any 
year of their medical course or during the summer. 


~ Work in clinical pharmacology can also be arranged 
for students in Phases II and Ill. Details are pub- 
lished in the ‘Calendar of Elective Programs"’ and 
further information can be obtained in the General 
Office from the Director of the Program. 


5.17 PHYSIOLOGY 


Required Courses 
PHASE | 


MEDICAL PHYSIOLOGY 552-121D Lectures and 
Laboratories. An advanced course on the function- 
ing of body systems. Emphasis is on aspects of sys- 
tem physiology relevant to disease mechanisms 
and clinical function testing. Topics include the phy- 
siology of blood and body fluids, circulation, central 
and peripheral nervous system, respiration, excre- 
tion, digestion and immunity. (Course Coordinator: 
Dr. C. Polosa) 


CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 524-121B 
ENDOCRINOLOGY 524-141B 


The Department of Physiology contributes to 
these Interdisciplinary Courses. See Section 5.22. 


Electives 


Details are published in the ‘“‘Calendar of Elective 
Programs” and further information can be obtained 
in the General Office from the Director of the Pro- 
gram. 


Other Courses 


For other undergraduate and graduate courses see 
the Announcement of the Faculties of Arts and Sci- 
ence and Graduate Studies and Research 


5.18 PSYCHIATRY 


Required Courses 
PHASE | 


BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCE 524-161D. The Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry is a major contributor to this 
Interdisciplinary Course. See Section 5.22. 


PHASE Ill 


PSYCHIATRY 555-321A/B. Eight-week block train- 
ing to acquaint all students (Core program) with the 
examination of patients and understanding of some 
of the major factors involved in abnormal behaviour. 
Diagnostic procedures, psycho-therapeutic and 
physical methods of treatment will be among the 
aspects covered. Students will be provided with 
tutors on a group basis and will also have an oppor- 
tunity to become conversant with certain more spe- 
cialized areas of the field of Psychiatry. An attempt 
will be made to provide a comprehensive exposure 
to current theoretical models and _ treatment 
approaches in psychiatry, to indicate the relevance 
of certain concepts and attitudes to non-psychiatric 
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medical practice, and to supply well-supervised 
clinical experience which is patient-oriented and 
responsibility-centered. (Course Coordinator: Dr. 
R.A. Ramsay) 


PSYCHIATRY STREAM. In addition to 8 weeks of 
Neurology and 8 weeks of Medicine and/or Pedia- 
trics, students choosing this stream will receive an 
8-week rotation with intensive clinical experience in 
the areas of Psychosocial Medicine, Consultation 
Psychiatry, Emergency Psychiatry and Brief Psy- 
chotherapy 


Electives 


Details are published in the ‘‘Calendar of Elective 
Programs" and further information can be obtained 
in the General Office from the Director of the Pro- 
gram 


Graduate Courses 


For information regarding the Diploma Course in 
Psychiatry and courses leading to the M.Sc. Degree 
in Psychiatry, see the Announcement of the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research. 


5.19 DIAGNOSTIC RADIOLOGY 


Required Courses 
PHASE | 


NORMAL ROENTGEN ANATOMY. In co-operation 
with the Department of Anatomy. (Professor 
Nogrady) 


ROENTGEN DEMONSTRATIONS OF PHYSIOL- 
OGY. In co-operation with the Department of Phy- 
siology. (Professor Fraser and Staff) 


PHASE II 


BIOLOGY OF DISEASE 524-221J. The Department 
of Diagnostic Radiology is a contributor to this Inter- 
disciplinary Course. See Section 5.22. 


SEMINARS IN DIAGNOSTIC RADIOLOGY. These 
are held weekly for students during their “block 
time” in Medicine and Surgery 


PHASE III 


DIAGNOSTIC RADIOLOGY STREAM OPTIONS. 
During Phase Il! the students in the Medicine Stream 
will receive a 4-week rotation in a combined Diag- 
nostic Radiology - Ophthalmology program while 
students in the Surgery Stream will receive a 4- 
week rotation in Diagnostic Radiology emphasizing 
diseases of surgical import. In addition, students 
from all streams during their ‘‘clinical clerkship” 
attend regular conferences with the Department of 
Diagnostic Radiology and the Clinical Departments 
of the teaching hospitals of McGill. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


SN re 


Electives 


Major electives are offered during Phases II and III, 
Details are published in the ‘‘Calendar of Elective 
Programs" and further information can be obtained 
in the General Office from the Director of the Pro 
gram. 


5.20 THERAPEUTIC 
RADIOLOGY 

Required Courses 

PHASES | AND Il 


INTRODUCTION TO THERAPEUTIC RADIOLOGY 
Includes the basic principles and applications of 
Radiation Physics, Radiobiology and Radiopa- 
thology of conditions treated by means of ionizing 
radiation. Given in conjunction with Pathology and 
Biology of Disease courses 


PHASE Ii 

CLINICAL THERAPEUTIC RADIOLOGY. Teaching is 
integrated with the clinical rotations 

PHASE II! 

CLINICAL THERAPEUTIC RADIOLOGY. Continua- 
tion of the clinical program initiated in Phase |I. 
Electives 


Major electives are offered during Phases || and Il! 
Details are published in the ‘Calendar of Elective 
Programs” and further information can be obtained 
in the General Office from the Director of the Pro 
gram. 

Graduate Courses 


Diploma in Therapeutic Radiology. See Announce- 
ment of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. 


5.21 SURGERY 
Required Courses 
PHASE | 


BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCE 524-161D 
EMERGENCY 524-151B. 


The Department of Surgery is a contributor to 
these Interdisciplinary Courses. See Section 5,22 
PHASE Ii 


BIOLOGY OF DISEASE 524-221J. 
INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL SCIENCES 524- 
231D. 


The Department of Surgery is a contributor to 
these Interdisciplinary Courses. See Section 5.22. 
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SURGERY 564-321A/B. During the surgical 
rotation, the student is provided with a variety of 
learning experiences, so that he may learn the 
principles of surgery. Much of the teaching is 
didactic either in the Montreal General Hospital or 
the Royal Victoria Hospital. The student is also 
assigned to a surgical service where he may write 
case reports, act as a dresser and assist at 
operations. The learning experiences include 
lectures, case presentations, seminars, tutorial 
sessions, special core curriculum conferences, 
bedside teaching, participation in regular service 
and ward rounds, visits to the Emergency 
Department and clinical pathological conferences. 
(Course Co-ordinators: Drs. E.D. Monaghan and 
L. Ogilvy) 


PHASE Ill 


In Phase Ill of the new curriculum, students on a 
Surgical Stream will spend eight weeks as a Clinical 
clerk in General Surgery and four weeks in an 
Orthopedics/Trauma Service. Students on a Medi- 
cal Stream will spend four weeks as Clinical clerks 
in either General Surgery or a Surgical Specialty. 


Surgical Diseases of Children 


Instruction in the Surgical Diseases of Children is 
given during the Pediatrics rotation. 


Orthopedic Surgery 


Principles of physical diagnosis of the musculo- 
skeletal system are taught during the course on 
Introduction to Clinical Sciences in Phases | and Il. 
The principles of Orthopedic Surgery are covered 
during the course on Surgery in Phase II. An attempt 
is made to outline broadly the content of adult 
Orthopedics, children’s Orthopedics and fractures. 
Phase Ill clinical clerks in the Surgery Stream will 
generally spend four weeks in Orthopedic Surgery 


Urology 


Lectures are given in Phase II during the Surgery 
rotation. Subject coverage includes symptoms and 
signs of significance, congenital anomalies, 
obstructive uropathy, calculous disease, genito- 
urinary infections, abnormalities of the external 
genitalia, patho-physiology of mucturition and neo- 
plastic disease of the genito-urinary tract. 


Electives 


Major electives are offered in Surgery, Orthopedic 
Surgery and Urology during Phases II and Ill. Details 
are published in the ‘‘Calendar of Elective Pro- 
grams” and further information can be obtained in 
the General Office from the Director of the Program. 


5.22 INTERDISCIPLINARY 
COURSES 


Required Courses 
PHASE | 


BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES 524-161D. This course 
aims at facilitating medical students’ familiarity with 
the impact of disease on a patient's style of living, 
his/her socio-economic security and his/her family. 
It covers the tasks in life as well as various styles in 
living from infancy to old age. Seminars are 
grouped along various themes and are developed 
around selected case material, films and audio- 
visual aids. The subject matter is opened up directly 
by patients and developed by Faculty. The student 
body is divided into groups to provide an opportu- 
nity to meet and discuss informally related issues 
with members of Faculty. Lectures and demonstra- 
tions -— 79 hours (Course Coordinator: Dr. H. 
Caplan) 


CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 524-121B. This 
course consists of an integrated series of lectures, 
laboratory classes and clinical demonstrations hav- 
ing to do with anatomical, physiological, biochemi- 
cal and behavioural aspects of nervous system 
organization which have particular importance in 
neurological medicine, thereby preparing the stu- 
dent for the clinical neurology teaching that will be 
given in the later phases of the Medical curriculum. 
(Course Coordinator: Dr. Donald Lawrence) 


EMERGENCY MEDICINE 524-151B. This course 
consists of a series of twenty sessions given in the 
first year providing an introduction to the principles 
of first aid and emergency medicine. Emphasis is 
placed on pre-hospital emergency care of the 
acutely ill and injured. The required text is ‘“‘Emer- 
gency Care and Transportation of the Sick and 
Injured’, by the Committee on Injuries - American 
Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons. (Course Coor- 
dinator: Dr. E.D. Monaghan) 


“ENDOCRINOLOGY 524-141B. This course is 


conducted in a series of fifty-minute lectures and 
is organ-oriented. Sequentially, the adrenal cortex, 
the thyroid, the parathyroid, the anterior pituitary 
and male and female gonads are covered. Each 
organ is viewed from the point of view of 
physiology, biochemistry, anatomy and _ clinical 
physiopathology. In the final hours, the endocrine 
control of blood pressure and of salt and water 
metabolism and the physiology, anatomy and 
Clinical testing of the neuroendocrine system are 
covered. (Course Coordinator: Dr. J.M. McKenzie) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


GROWTH, DEVELOPMENT AND HUMAN REPRO- 
DUCTION 524-241A. This course is designed to fol- 
low the major basic science course material and to 
illustrate how the stage of growth and development 
modifies the physiologic and pathologic responses 
of the organism. It looks at the role genetics, envi- 
ronmental, nutritional and hormonal factors play 
during the four main periods of growth — early devel- 
Opment and major organogenesis, late fetal life, 
post-natal life to puberty and puberty. The course 
consists of lectures and small group discussions. 
(Course Coordinator: Dr. Eleanor Colle) 
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INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL SCIENCES 524- 
231D. The course objective is to provide students 
the opportunity to make their first meaningful con- 
tact with patients. In so doing they learn, under 
supervision, how to take a history, conduct an 
examination of each of the body systems, create 
problem lists and arrive at reasonable diagnoses. 
This course, beginning in September of Year || and 
completed by mid-January, is the direct responsibil- ~ 
ity of the Department of Medicine, which is assisted 
in the teaching and supervision by the Departments 
of Surgery and Pediatrics. The specialty areas of 
Neurology, Anesthesia, Orthopedics, Urology, Plas- 
tic Surgery and Otolaryngology also have an input. 
At the end of the course there is an assessment of 
individual progress measured against the stated 
course objectives. (Course Coordinator: Dr. J.L. 
McCallum) 


PHASE Il 


BIOLOGY OF DISEASE 524-221J. An integrated 
course taught under the auspices of Epidemiology 
and Health, Microbiology and Immunology, Pathol- 
ogy and Pharmacology, utilizing teachers from the 
entire Medical Faculty as required. The emphasis of 
the course will be on the pathophysiology of com- 
mon disease states, and an attempt will be made to 
present a balanced approach to major diseases 
stressing factors that will influence prevention, con- 
trol and treatment. It will be held primarily at the 
Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building but small group 
sessions will be held at the Royal Victoria Hospital 
and the Montreal General Hospital where they will 
be integrated with students’ medical and surgical 
rotations. (Course Coordinators: Drs. John Richard- 
son and John Seely) 
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FACULTY OF MUSIC » 


PREFACE 


The Conservatorium of Music was established in 
1904 and the Faculty of Music in 1920. Formerly 
housed in various buildings belonging to the Univer- 
sity, the Faculty moved in 1972 to one location, the 
spacious and modernized Strathcona Music Build- 
ing, formerly the main section of the Royal Victoria 
College. 

The Strathcona Music Building houses a substan- 
tial library containing over twenty two thousand 
monograph-volumes, bound journals and scores, 
as well as eight thousand recordings; a Perform- 
ance Library of over two thousand titles; an Elec- 
tronic Music Studio consisting of three individual 
studios; ample classroom, studio, and practice 
space, student-lounge and cafeteria; a recital hall 
and the Pollack Concert Hall (capacity: six hundred) 
with its large stage (including an orchestra pit), a 
recording studio, projection room, and spacious 
back-stage facilities (dressing rooms, a large 
rehearsal room and storage space). 

The current student enrolment is approximately 
500 at the undergraduate and graduate levels. The 
teaching staff includes thirty-eight full-time and 
approximately fifty part-time members. Our students 
and staff generate a lively performance activity: over 
200 concerts and other public events are given 
annually, including presentations by our Symphony 
Orchestra, the Faculty Choirs, Bands, Chamber 
Ensembles, Jazz Bands, the Opera Studio, and 
recitals by staff and student soloists. 

The Strathcona Music Building is part of the 
McGill Campus centrally located on Montreal's main 
artery, Sherbrooke Street, and within easy walking 
distance of the city’s famous Place des Arts com- 
plex, the French-English theatre district, large 
department stores and a station of the city subway 
system conveniently named ‘‘McGill’’. 


1 STAFF 


1.1 UNIVERSITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


ROBERT E. BELL, C.C., BA., M.A(U.B.C.), 
Ph.D.(McG.), D.Sce.(U.N.B., Laval, Montr.) 
LL.D.(Tor.), D.C.L.(Bishop’s), F.R.S., F.R.S.C. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 


EIGIL PEDERSEN, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A.(McG.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Vice-Principal (Academic) 
LEO YAFFE, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Man.), Ph.D.(McG.), 

FG Ge Airs. RoC. 
Vice-Principal (Administration) 


ALLAN McCOLL, D.F.C., B.Com.(McG.), C.A. 
Vice-Principal (Finance) 


E.J. STANSBURY, M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Vice-Principal (Planning) 


W.F. HITSCHFELD, B.A. Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.), 
F.R.(Met.S.) Vice-Principal (Research) 


L.E. LLOYD, B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.). 
Vice-Principal (Macdonald College) 


COLIN M. McDOUGALL, D.S.O., B.A.(McG.) 
Secretary-General 


JEAN-PAUL SCHULLER, B.A.(Ott.) Registrar 


PEGGY SHEPPARD, B.Ed.(McG.), B.A.(Sir G. 
Wms.). Admissions Office, Director 


1.2 FACULTY ADMINISTRA TION 


PAUL PEDERSEN, B.A. (Sask.), M.Mus., Ph.D. 
(Tor.) Dean of the Faculty, Director of 
the McGill Preparatory School of Music 


MRS. DIANE RASYTINIS 


RICHARD LAWTON, B.Mus. (McG.), M.Mus. (Indi- 
ana) Chairman, Department of Performance 


MRS. ARNEE HOLLOWAY, B.A. (Lond.) 
Departmental Secretary (Dept. of Performance) 


BRUCE MINORGAN, B.Mus. (U.B.C.), M.A. (Tor.) 
Chairman, Department of Theory, 
Chairman, Committee on Graduate Studies 


MS. BARBARA HARRIS-HARSANYI, B.A. (Tulane) 
Departmental Secretary (Dept. of Theory) 


Dean's. Secretary 


T.B.A. Chairman, Department of School Music 


DONALD MACKEY, Mus.B. (Tor.) 
Building Director, Strathcona Music Building, 
Vice-Director of the McGill 
Preparatory School of Music 


MR. JOHN FISHER Departmental Secretary 


(Dept. of School Music), 
Secretary, Building Director's Office 


MISS VERONICA SLOBODIAN 
Administrative Assistant (Admissions) 


MISS DIANA ROSS, B.Ed. (McG.) 
Student Records’ Officer 


MRS. CISLEY DANIEL 
Senior Clerk (Budget Control) 


MISS MARIE MOSCATO 
Secretary, Student Records’ Office 


MISS VICKI LOSCHIAVO Receptionist 


1.3. CONCERT 
ADMINISTRATION 
Maurice Pollack Concert Hall 


555 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal H3A 1E3 
Telephone: 392-8224 


MRS. MARIA JERABEK Concert Manager 


; 


fe ete Ra 


MR. MICHAEL BARTUCCIO 


Secretary 


Stage and Production Manager 


1.4 FACULTY LIBRARY 


555 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal H3A 1E3 
Telephone: 392-4530 


MISS KATHLEEN M. TOOMEY, B.A., B.Ed.(Montr.), 
M.L.S. (McG.) Librarian 


MS. ALENA PASCUAL, B.A.(McG.) 
Audio Room Supervisor 


MR. JOHN BLACK Library Assistant, 


Audio Room and Circulation 


MS. GABRIELLE DUFFY, B.A. (Tor.) 
Library Assistant, 
Circulation; Rare Books and Orders 


MS. NORA GASKIN, B.A. (MoG.) Library Assistant, 
Circulation and Reserves 


1.55 PERFORMANCE LIBRARY 


555 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal H3A 1E3 
Telephone: 392-8229 


MS. JULIE MASON, B.A. (McG.), B.L.S. (Tor.) 
Librarian 


1.6 ELECTRONIC MUSIC 
_ STUDIO 


555 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal H3A 1E3 
Telephone: 392-8087 


ALCIDES LANZA, Graduate, Instituto Torcuato Di 
Tella (Buenos Aires) Director 


MR. ERIC JOHNSTONE 


1.7 McGILL PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


555 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal H3A 1E3 
Telephone: 392-4550 


DONALD MACKEY, Mus.B. (Tor.) 


ROSE GOLDBLATT, A.R.C.M. (Lond.) 
Co-ordinator of Local Centres 


MISS DOROTHY FEINBERG Secretary 
MISS RUTH KUZAITIS Clerk 


1.8 TEACHING STAFF 


KATHLEEN ANDERSON, B.Mus. (McG.); Instructor; 
Voice, Ensemble. 


Technician 


Vice-Director 


NORAIR ARTINIAN, B.Mus., M.Mus. (Montr.), M.Sc.- 


(Music)(Juilliard); Instructor; Piano. 


_ KEVIN AUSTIN, B.Mus., M.M.A. (McG.); Instructor; 


Theory and Analysis, Electronic Music. 


JEANNE BAXTRESSER, B.Mus. (Juilliard); Principal - 


“~ 


STAFF 


Flute, Montreal Symphony; Instructor; Flute. 

PIERRE BELUSE, Graduate, Conservatoire de 
Musique de Québec; Montreal Symphony; Assist- 
ant Professor; Percussion. 

JUDITH BERCUVITZ, B.A. (Cornell), M.M.A. (McG.); 
Instructor; Theory and Analysis, Ear Training. 

HELMUT BLUME, Graduate, Staatlich Akademische 
Hochschule fur Musik (Berlin); F.R.S.A.; Profes- 
sor; Music Literature, Piano Ensemble. 

PETER BOWMAN, Principal Oboe, Montreal Sym- 
phony; Instructor; Oboe. 

ALEXANDER BROTT, L.Mus. (McG.), B.Sc. (Juilli- 
ard), (Hon.) Mus.Doc. (Chicago Conservatory 
College), (Hon.) LL.D. (Queen's); F.R.S.A.; Con- 
ductor-in-Residence; Professor; Conducting 
Music Literature. 

BRIAN CHERNEY, Mus.Bac., Mus.M., Ph.D. (Tor.); 


Associate Professor; Composition, Theory and 


Analysis, History and Literature. 
NEIL CHOTEM, Instructor; Commercial Arranging. 


EDWARD CULBREATH, B.Sc. (Music)(Mannes), 


M.Mus. (Yale); 
Ensemble. 
MARY CYR, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Berkeley); Assistant 
Professor; History and Literature, 
Ensemble, Viola da Gamba. 
GERALD DANOVITCH, Graduate, Conservatoire de 


Associate Professor; Cello, 


Baroque ~ 


Musique de Québec; Associate Professor; Saxo- “ 


phone, Clarinet, Jazz Ensemble, Saxophone 
Ensemble. 

ELIZABETH DAWSON, L.Mus. (McG.), L.R.S.M. 
(Lond.); Assistant Professor; Piano. 

EDITH DELLA PERGOLA, Graduate, Royal Conser- 


vatory (Bucharest); Assistant Professor; Opera ~ 


Studio. 
LUCIANO DELLA PERGOLA, Graduate, Royal Con- 


servatory (Bucharest); Associate Professor: 
Opera Studio. 

GISELA DEPKAT, Assistant Professor; Cello, 
Ensemble. 


BETTY DOROSCHUK, A.M.M. (Man.), &.Mus., —— 


B.Mus, (McG); Instructor; Voice, Choir. 
MARVIN DUCHOW, Dipl. (Curtis), B.Mus. (McG.), 


B.A. (N.¥.U.), M.A. (Roch.), (Hon.) Mus.Doc. . 


(Chicago Conservatory College); Professor; His- 
tory and Literature, Analysis. 

MARIE-CHRISTINE DYKE-GABILLET, Maitrise (Vin- 
cent d’Indy); Instructor; Harp. 

STEPHEN FENTOK, Instructor; Guitar. 


PETER FREEMAN, L.Mus., B.Mus. (McG.); Instruc- 


tor; Woodwind Techniques, Saxophone, Clarinet, 
Ensemble. 


MAURICIO FUKS, B.Mus. (Juilliard); Associate Pro- ~ 


fessor; Violin. 
ALFRED GARSON, Ph.D. (Montr.); 
Suzuki Method and Workshop. 


ROBERT GIBSON, B.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. (Minn.); J 


Associate Professor; Trumpet, Wind Ensemble, 
Brass Techniques. 

ROSE GOLDBLATT, A.R.C.M. (Lond.); Assistant 
Professor; Piano. 

MONIK GRENIER, Bacc., Maitrise (Vincent d'Indy; 
Montr.), Diploma (Conservatoire National de 


Instructor; ~ 
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Paris), Diploma (Mozarteum, Salzburg); Opera 
Coach. 

JOHN GREW, B.Mus. (Mt. All.), M.Mus. (Mich.); 
Assistant Professor; Organ, Harpsichord. 

TED GRIFFITH, Montreal Symphony; Instructor; 
Trombone, Ensemble. 

BENGT HAMBRAEUS, Fil Kand (B.A.), Fil Lic 
(Ph.D.)(Uppsala University), L.M.A. (Sweden); 
Professor; Composition, Theory and Analysis, 
Electronic Music. 

PAUL HELMER, B.A. (Tor.), M.A., Ph.D. (Col.); 
Associate Professor; Chairman, Undergraduate 
History Area Committee; History and Literature. 

RIGHARD HUNT, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.(Lond.), 
B.Mus., M.M.A. (McG.); Lecturer; Theory and 
Analysis. 

EMILIO IACURTO, Graduate, Conservatoire de 
Musique de Québec; Principal Clarinet, Montreal 
Symphony; Instructor; Clarinet. 

CHRISTOPHER JACKSON, Graduate, Conserva- 
toire de Musique de Québec; Instructor; Ear 
Training, Keyboard Proficiency 

LAURA JAEGER, B.Mus., Performers Certificate 
(Indiana); Lecturer; Oboe, Ensemble. 

SONIA JELINKOVA, L.Mus., (McG.), Graduate, Cur- 
tis; Montreal Symphony; Instructor; Violin. 

KELSEY JONES, L.Mus., B.Mus. (Mt. All.), B.Mus., 
Mus.Doc. (Tor.); Professor; Counterpoint, Fugue. 

TOM KENNY, Instructor; French Horn, Ensemble. 

ABE KESTENBERG, Instructor; Saxophone, Clari- 
net, Ensemble. 

DORIS KILLAM, A.R.C.T. (Tor.), L.Mus. (McG.); 
Vocal Coach. 

MARY KIRBY, L.Mus., B.Mus. (McG.); Instructor; 
Piano. 

STEPHEN KONDAKS, Professor; Violin, Viola, 
String Techniques, Ensemble. 

ALCIDES LANZA, Graduate, Instituto Torcuato Di 
Tella (Buenos Aires); Associate Professor; Direc- 
tor, Electronic Music Studio; Composition, Theory 
and Analysis. 

RICHARD LAWTON, B.Mus. (McG.), M.Mus. (Indi- 
ana); Associate Professor; Chairman, Department 


of Perfor-mance, Chairman, Graduate Perfor- » 


mance Sub-committee; Trombone, Band, 
Orchestral Literature. 

THOMAS LEDERER, Montreal Symphony; Instruc- 
tor; Double Bass, Ensemble. 

PAUL LOYONNET, Graduate, Conservatoire de 
Paris; Assistant Professor; Piano. 


DONALD MACKEY, Mus.B. (Tor.); University 


Organist; Associate Professor; Building Director; * 


Keyboard Skills, Theory. (Sabbatical leave 1977- 
78) 

ARMAS MAISTE, L.Mus., B.Mus. (McG.); Montreal 
Symphony; Assistant Professor; Jazz Improvisa- 
tion, 

PAUL MARKS, B.A. (U.C.L.A.), M.M. (Tulsa); Assis- 
tant Professor; Chairman, Graduate History Sub- 
committee; History and Literature. 

ESTHER MASTER, Graduate, Conservatoire de 
Musique de Québec; Instructor; Piano, Ensemble. 

BRUCE MATHER, B.Mus. (Tor.), M.A. (Stan.), Mus. 


Doc. (Tor.); Associate Professor; Chairman, if 


Graduate Composition Sub-committee; Compos- 
ition, Theory and Analysis. 


PIERRETTE MATHER, B.Mus. (Laval), B.A., Artist's 
a 


Diploma (Tor.); Instructor; Ear Training. 

BARBARA MAXEDON, M.Mus. (Indiana); Instructor; 
Orchestra and Band Techniques. 

URI MAYER, Post Graduate Diploma (Juilliard), Dip- 
loma (Tel-Aviv); Principal Viola, Montreal Sym-* 
phony; Assistant Professor; Orchestra. 

CARMEN MEHTA, Instructor; Voice. 

BRUCE MINORGAN, B.Mus. (U.B.C.), M.A. (Tor.); 


Associate Professor; Chairman, Department of ° 


Theory, Chairman, Committee on Graduate Stud- 
ies; History and Literature. 

DOROTHY MORTON, Graduate, Conservatoire de 
Musique de Québec; Associate Professor; Piano. 

ANTONIO NARDUCCI, Opera Coach. 

DINA MARIA NARICI, Instructor; Voice. 

SISTER MARY O'NEILL, B.A. (Ott.), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Col.); Instructor; Keyboard Proficiency. 

DONALD PATRIQUIN, A.Mus., B.Mus. (McG.), 
Dip.Ed., B.Sc. (Bishop's), M.Mus. (Tor.); 
A.R.C.C.O.; Assistant Professor; Theory and 
Analysis, Ear Training. 

PAUL PEDERSEN, B.A. (Sask.), M.Mus., Ph.D. 
(Tor.); Associate Professor; Dean of the Faculty; 
Composition, Theory and Analysis, Electronic 
Music. 

PIERRE PERRON, B.Mus. (McG.), M.Mus.Ed.(Holy 
Names), Specialist’s Diploma in Kodaly Method 
(Franz Liszt Academy, Budapest); Instructor; Ear 
Training, Kodaly Method. 

PENELOPE PETERS, B.Mus. (McG.); Instructor; 
Piano. 

TOM PLAUNT, B.A. (Tor.), Graduate, Nordwest- 
deutsche Musikakademie (Detmold, Germany); 
Assistant Professor; Keyboard Proficiency, Song 
Interpretation, Piano, Ensemble. 

EUGENE PLAWUTSKY, L.Mus., B.Mus., (McG.), 
M.A. (Tor.); Assistant Professor; Music Literature, 
Piano, Ensemble. 

WINSTON PURDY, B.Mus. (McG.), M.M. (Eastman); 
Instructor; Voice. 

JAMES RANTI, B.Mus. (Manhattan); Instructor; 
Trumpet. 

JOHN REA, B.Mus. (Wayne State), M.Mus. (Tor.), 
M.F.A. (Princeton); Assistant Professor; Chair- 
man, Graduate Theory Sub-committee; Compo- 
sition, Theory and Analysis. 


CHARLES REINER, Graduate, Conservatoire de / 


Genéve; Associate Professor; Piano, Ensemble. 
WAYNE RIDDELL, B.Mus. (McG.); Assistant Profes- 
sor; Choir, Choral Technique, Ear Training. 


} r 


SIDNEY ROSENBERG, Graduate, Curtis; Montreal —— 


Symphony; Lecturer; Bassoon. 
PAUL ROSENTHAL, Assistant Professor: Violin, - 
Ensemble. 


JANET SCHMALFELDT, B.A., B.M. (Lawrence), | 
M.A., M.M.A., M.Ph. (Yale); Assistant Professor; ~ 


Chairman, Undergraduate Theory Area Commit- 
tee; Theory and Analysis. 
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CINDY SHUTER, B.Mus. (Tor.); Instructor; Flute, 

Ensemble. 

JAN SIMONS, Assistant Professor; Voice, Song 
Interpretation. 

KARL STEINER, Graduate, State Academy 
(Vienna); Instructor; Piano. 

DONALD STEVEN, B.Mus. (McG.), M.F.A. (Prince- 
ton); Assistant Professor; Chairman, Undergradu- 
ate Composition Area Committee; Composition, 
Theory and Analysis. 

MICHAEL STRUTT, Instructor; Guitar, Ensemble. 

MIKLOS TAKACS, Graduate, Franz Liszt Academy 
(Budapest), Diploma (Institut Grégorien, Paris); 
Instructor; Ear Training. 

JAMES THOMPSON, Principal Trumpet, Montreal! 
Symphony; Instructor; Trumpet, Ensemble. 

ELLIS WEAN, Montreal Symphony; Instructor; Tuba, 
Ensemble. 

BARRY WIESENFELD, L.Mus. (McG.); Opera 
Coach. 

LJERKA WOLLMARKER, Graduate, Music Acad- 
emy (Zagreb); Instructor; Piano, Ensemble. 

KENNETH WOODMAN, B.Mus. (McG.); Instructor; 
Piano, Ensemble. 

LUBA ZUK, L.Mus. (McG.), Graduate, Conserva- 
toire de Musique de Québec; Assistant Professor; 
Chairman, Undergraduate Ear Training Area 
Committee; Ear Training, Piano, Ensemble. 


2 GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


2.1 DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 
OFFERED 
DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF MUSIC (B.MUS.) 


The degree of Bachelor of Music may be obtained in 
any one of the following fields: 


Composition (Major and Honours) 
History (Major and Honours) 
School Music (Major) 
Performance (Major and Honours) 
Theory (Honours) 


The above programs normally require three years of 
Study following completion of the Quebec Diploma 
of Collegial Studies or four years of study following 
completion of secondary school elsewhere. 


LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L.Mus.) 


The Licentiate in Music is offered in Performance 
and is designed for advanced instrumentalists and 
singers who wish to concentrate on their practical 
Subject while limiting their theoretical studies to 
basic areas in History, Theory and Ear Training. This 
program normally requires three years of study. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


THE CONCERT DIPLOMA 


The Concert Diploma is available only to specially- 
gifted instrumentalists and singers who have dem- 
onstrated the talent and capacity for a professional 
performance career. This program normally 
requires two years of study following the completion 
of the Licentiate in Music. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS (M.A.) 


The degree of Master of Arts may be obtained in the 
fields of Musicology and Theory. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF MUSIC (M.Mus.) 


The gegree of Master of Music may be obtained in 
the fields of Composition and Performance. 

The above Masters’ programs, offered by the 
Faculty of Music in conjunction with the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research, require a minimum 
of one year of study following the completion of the 
Bachelor of Music Degree with Honours. 


DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MUSIC (D.Mus.) 


The degree of Doctor of Music is available in Com- 
position and requires a minimum of two years fol- 
lowing the completion of the Master of Music 
Degree in Composition. 


For details of these graduate programs, please 
consult Section ‘‘C'’ Humanities of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research. 


2.2 OPTIONS FOR SPECIAL AND 
VISITING STUDENTS 


Individuals wishing to take courses without working 
towards a degree or diploma may be admitted as 
Special students if they possess the necessary pre- 
requisites for the course(s) concerned. 

Individuals wishing to take courses at McGill for 
credit at another university may be admitted as Visit- 
ing students provided they have the prerequisites 
for the course(s) concerned. 


2.3 MUSIC CREDIT OPTIONS 
FOR STUDENTS IN OTHER 
FACULTIES 


The Faculty of Music offers three groups of courses 
that may be taken for credit by students in other fac- 
ulties. 

The first group consists of music literature, theory 
and electronic music courses especially designed 
for students from other faculties. No prerequisites 
are required for the introductory courses in this 
group. 

The second group includes courses in music the- 
ory and history which are part of the Faculty of 
Music undergraduate curriculum. These courses 
may be taken by those having the necessary prere- 
quisites. 
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The third group of courses.consists of Ensemble 
courses open to those students who are advanced 
players of orchestral instruments or singers: Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Wind Ensemble, Jazz Ensemble, 
Concert Choir, Opera Studio and several small 
ensembles. Admission is by audition only. 

For further details, please consult the Announce- 
ment of the Faculty of Arts. 


2.4 ACADEMIC CREDIT 
TRANSFER AGREEMENT 


Students wishing to take courses at another univer- 
sity in the province of Quebec for credit towards 
their McGill degree should refer to the section enti- 
tled ‘Academic Credit Transfer Agreement” in the 
General Announcement for details. 


2.5 CATEGORIES OF STUDENTS 


Students are registered as: 


a) Full-Time: those enrolled in a B.Mus. pro- 
gram, taking a minimum of 24 credits during 
the regular academic session or 12 credits 
per term, or in the L.Mus. or Concert Diploma 
program, taking a minimum of 18 credits dur- 
ing the regular academic session or 9 credits 
per term. To be considered for a University 
Scholarship, a student must be in the B.Mus. 
program and carry a minimum load of 27 
credits during the regular academic session. 


b) Part-Time: those enrolled in a degree or dip- 
loma program taking less than the minimum 
credits listed above 


c) Special: those who are not registered as 
proceeding towards a degree or diploma 
Special students in practical subjects may 
not register for less than one term (14 weeks) 
and must notify the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Performance at least two weeks 
before the end of the term if they wish to con- 
tinue lessons for another term. 


d) Visiting: those taking courses at McGill for 
credit towards a degree at another university. 


2.6 CREDIT SYSTEM 


The Faculty of Music utilizes a 4-point Course Credit 
System (A: 80-100% = 4; B: 65-79% = 3; C: 55- 
64% = 2; D: 45-54% = 1; F: 0-44% = 0) which 
permits the calculation of averages as in the table 
below: 


Grade 
Example Credits Mark Points 
Course 1 6 B(3) 18 
Course 2 4 C(2) 8 
Course 3 2 A(4) 8 
Course 4 2 A(4) 8 
Course 5 6 B(3) 18 
Course 6 6 (2) 12 
6 


C(2) 
C(2) 


Course 7 1 
Course 8 ply 
28 
Sessional Grade Point Average: 76 = 28 = 2.71 


2.7. McGILL PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


For information on function, policy, courses, exami- 
nation requirements for Grade Certificates, admis- 
sion, fees, Local Centres, etc., please consult the 
Announcement of the McGill Preparatory School of 
Music available at the Preparatory School Office, 
555 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal, PQ. H3A 
1E3 


3 ADMISSION 
3.1 APPLICATION PROCEDURE 


All inquiries regarding admission should be directed 
to the Administrative Assistant (Admissions), Fac- 
ulty of Music, McGill University, 555 Sherbrooke 
Street West, Montreal, PQ. H3A 1E3. 

In order to ensure early consideration, applica- 
tions should be made by March 1. Applications 
received after this date will be considered if places 
are still available. 

Applications must be accompanied by a non- 
refundable application fee of $15 and a detailed 
description of the applicant's musical background 
and training including photocopies of diplomas, cer- 
tificates, and/or transcripts. An up-to-date official 
transcript of the applicant's academic record must 
also be forwarded to the Faculty. 

All applicants must perform an audition of approx- 
imately 15 minutes’ duration. The student should 
choose material that will represent different musical 
styles and reveal musicianship and technical profi- 
ciency to best advantage. For dates of entrance 
auditions, please refer to Section 8, Calendar of 
Dates. Tape-recordings are acceptable when dis- 
tance prevents an applicant from attending an audi- 
tion in person 

Composition applicants are asked to submit sam- 
ples of their work. 

Applicants seeking exemption from program 
requirements on the basis of advanced music stud- 
les or work done at other universities will be 
required to sit placement examinations in Ear Train- 
ing, History, and Theory, in May or early September, 
to determine their course levels. 


3.2 ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
B.MUS. (Quebec Applicants) 


The normal admission requirement to ®.Mus. 
degree programs is the Quebec Diploma of Colle- 
gial Studies (Music Concentration) with the equiva- 
lent of McGill Preparatory Collegial | Practical and 


r Theory/Ear Training. Applicants for a Performance 
_ program must be able to demonstrate a perfor- 
_ mance level equivalent to McGill Preparatory Colle- 
gial Ill. 


B.MUS. (Non-Quebec Applicants) 


High School graduates (minimum years of school- 
ing: 12 years) from other provinces or countries 
may apply for admission to any of the major or hon- 
Ours programs described in Section 6, leading to 
the Bachelor of Music Degree, and may be admitted 
to a program of approximately 120 credits, normally 
requiring four years to complete. These programs 
will include, in addition to the requirements. listed in 
Section 6, the following first-year courses: 


Title Course No. Weight 
Melody and Counterpoint  211-110AorB  3cr. 
Elementary Harmony 211-111AorB Scr. 
Ear Training (Movable Doh) 212-128A 
and 212-130B 
or Ear Training (Fixed Doh) or-129A0rB 
and-131AorB  4cr. 
History Survey (Mediaeval, 


Renaissance, Baroque) 214-184A 3 cr. 
History Survey (Classical, 

Romantic, 20th Century, 214-185B 3.Cr. 
Practical Study 4-8 cr. 
Ensemble 2 Cr. 
Arts/Science Elective 6 cr. 


Total: 28-32 cr. 


Applicants who can demonstrate through auditions 
and placement tests that they have mastered the 
material in any of the above courses will be exempt 
from them and may proceed to more advanced 
courses (see Section 6). 


APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENTS 

TO ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN 

PRACTICAL SUBJECTS (McGill Preparatory 
Collegial | - Instrument/Voice) 


Quebec CEGEPS CEGEP Il 
Toronto Conservatory Grade 9 
Western Board Grade 9 
Mount Allison Grade 9 
Associated Board of the 

Royal Schools of Music Grade 7 


The above listing is intended only as a general 
guide. Admissability to any program is deter- 
mined by audition. Students wishing to major in 
Performance should be approximately two years 
more advanced, and be able to demonstrate 
potential as performers at their audition. 


KEYBOARD PROFICIENCY TEST 


Students entering any of the B.Mus. programs 
should be prepared to demonstrate keyboard profi- 
ciency sufficient to enable them to use the piano as 
a tool in their studies at McGill. Those who are un- 
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able to do so must enrol in one or both of Keyboard 
Proficiency | (211-170A) and Il (211-171B) until they 
either pass both courses or successfully complete 
the test. (Keyboard and guitar players who have 
auditioned and been admitted to either the Major or 
Honours program in Performance are exempt from 
this requirement.) 
The requirements of the test are as follows: 


Dominant Seventh chords in all inversions, with 
resolutions. 

Cadences and Progressions: V-I: IV-I; V-VI; |-IV-V- 
I; Ilg-V; Ng-V-l; V?-VI. 

Some longer Progressions, eg. I-Ill-Vi-ll-1 § -V-I. 
The § inf. chord: cadential, passing, arpeggio, 
appoggiatura, and auxiliary. 

Elementary figured bass. 

Clefs-2-voice exercises with one voice in the 
tenor or alto clef. 

Simple transposition in two parts. 

Playing of two parts, one of which will be for a 
transposing instrument. 

Sightreading of a simple piece. 

Sightreading of individual lines from orchestral 
scores. 

Playing a short prepared piece in 2- or 3-part or in 
simple homophonic texture (a difficulty equivalent 
to McGill Preparatory Secondary Level Ill). 


Students wishing to prepare for this test before 
entering the Faculty of Music may consult the follow- 
ing publications for preparatory material. (These 
books are not necessarily the required texts for the 
courses in Keyboard Proficiency.) 


Scales and Chords, edited by Ernest A. Dicks 
(Frederick Harris) 


Preparatory Exercises in Score-Reading, by R.O. 
Morris and Howard Ferguson (Oxford University 
Press) 


Elementary Keyboard Harmony, by Maurice Lie- 
berman (W.W.Norton) 


Figured Harmony at the Keyboard, by R.O. Morris 
(Oxford University Press) 


The Keyboard Proficiency Test may be taken during 
the Music Enrolment Period in September or during 
the regular practical examination periods in Decem- 
ber and May (see Section 8, Calendar of Dates). 


L.MUS. (All Applicants) 


For admission to the Licentiate program, the appli- 
cant must have completed secondary school. The 
applicant's music qualifications must be equivalent 
to McGill Preparatory Collegial Ill Instrument or 
Voice and Secondary V Theory/Ear Training. An 
entrance audition is required. 


CONCERT DIPLOMA (All Applicants) 


For admission to the Concert Diploma program, the 
applicant must have the Licentiate in Music of the 
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McGill Faculty of Music or its equivalent and must 
pass a performance audition. 


3.3 SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
FINANCIAL AID 


Information concerning scholarships and financial 
aid is available in the Undergraduate Scholarships 
and Awards Announcement issued by the University 
and obtained from the Registrar's Office. 

Applications for Music scholarships, awards, 
prizes, bursaries, and/or loans must be made to the 
Dean of the Faculty. Details are listed in the Under- 
graduate Scholarships and Awards Announcement. 

A limited number of entrance scholarships cover- 
ing first-year tuition fees are awarded on the basis of 
auditions. Awards to students in the upper years are 
determined by their achievements during the 
preceding academic year. 


4 FEES 


The University reserves the right to make changes 
without notice in the published scale of fees. 

Fees are not refundable except under special 
conditions described in the General Announcement 
available from the Registrar's Office. 

A partial refund of practical tuition fees will be 
made to students who withdraw from individual 
practical instruction. For details, please consult the 
Performance Department Handbook. 


4.1 FULL-TIME DEGREE AND 


DIPLOMA STUDENTS 
All courses $19.00 per credit* 
Student Services fee $70.00 
Students’ Societies fee $27.00 


“The application of the above rate of $19.00 per 
credit for individual practical instruction is limited as 
follows: 


Maximum Years of Practical Instruction 
at $19.00 per credit, 1 hour per week 


B.Mus. (Comp., 
B.Mus. — Hist., Theory, 
Category of Student (Perf.) School Music) 
CEGEP graduates 3 2 
Non-Quebec high 
school graduates 4 3 
Mature students 3 2 


Transfer & degree 
~ holders who require 
more than 60 credits 
to complete the B.Mus. 3 2 
Transfer & degree 
holders who require 
less than 60 credits 
to complete the B.Mus. 2 2 


L.Mus. students are entitled to practical instruction 
at the rate of $19.00 per credit for a maximum of 3 
years, 1 hour per week; Concert Diploma students, 
2 years, 1-1/2 hours per week. 

The maximum of 3 years of practical instruction 
for L.Mus. students includes instruction received 
while in a B.Mus. program either during or prior to 
registration in the L.Mus. program. * 


N.B. B.Mus. and L.Mus. students taking practical 
instruction in excess of the above listed maxima will 
be charged an additional $500 per year (or $250 
per term); Concert Diploma students, $750 per year 
(or $375 per term). 

The additional fee of $500 per year (or $250 per 
term) will also be applied to those students taking a 
second major in Performance (e.g. L.Mus. as a sec- 
ond program). 


4.2 PART-TIME, SPECIAL AND 
VISITING STUDENTS 


$19.00 per credit* 
$19.00 per credit** 


* Part-time students beginning a degree or dip- 
loma program must be registered for at least 12 
credits of music courses, exclusive of practicals, in 
order to receive practical instruction at $19.00 per 
credit: In all other cases, part-time, special and visit- 
ing students taking individual practical instruction 
from the Faculty of Music will be required to pay 
$500 per year (or $250 per term) instead of the per- 
credit fee for such instruction. 

** Special students in the Opera Studio will be 
charged $300 per year (or $150 per term). 
In addition to the per credit tuition fees as listed 
above, the following fees will also be assessed per 
term: 


All courses 
Ensembles 


Student Students’ 


Services Societies 
9 or more credits $35.00 $13.50 
6-8 credits 20.00*** 5.00 
5 or less credits 10.00*** 5.00 


***Excludes Athletics: At the discretion of the Direc- 
tor of Athletics, a student may participate in the Ath- 


letics program upon payment of an additional 
$30.00. 


4.3 SPECIAL FEES AND 


PENALTIES 

Application for Admission $15.00t 
Late registration 25.00 
Late payment fee (after specified date): 

1st 30 days 10.00 

After 30 days 25.00 
Late change of course fee 10.00 
Late Performance exam application fee 15.00tt 
Summer practice fee 35.00 


aduation fee 15.00ttt 
Duplicate Student Identity Card 5.00 

Duplicate diploma 10.00 
Certified transcript of student's record: 

First copy 2.00 

Additional copies made at the 

same time, each 50 
Re-reading examination paper 10.00 
Supplemental examinations, each 

written paper 10.00 
Supplemental examinations, 

each practical 50.00 


tStudents already at McGill who are making application to a pro- 
fessional faculty or the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research are 
not required to pay this fee. ttPermission required from the Chairman 
of the Department of Performance. tttGraduation Fee Applications 
by students who expect to graduate at the Spring Convocation must 
be filed by April 1st of each year and by those who expect to gradu 
ate at the Fall Convocation by October 1st of each year. An applica- 
tion form will be mailed to each eligible student and must be returned 
to the Registrar's Office together with the graduation fee of $15.00 by 
the appropriate date listed above. This fee will cover all expenses in 
connection with graduation including academic dress. It is the stu- 
dent's responsibility to ensure that his/her name is included in the 
graduation list 


4.4 PAYMENT OF FEES 


Students entering the University for the first time and 
those returning in Graduate Studies are required to 
pay their fees either by mail or in person at the 
Cashier's Office within 10 days after registration. 
For students registering in September, the second 
instalment is due before January 15, 1978. 

Returning students from the previous year 
(except in Graduate Studies) must pay one half of 
the total required fee by mail or in person to the 
Accounting Office before August 23, 1977, other- 
wise they will not be permitted to register. Instruc- 
tions for paying fees in.advance will be mailed to all 
returning students, either with their Séssional 
Reports of Standing or a short time later. Students 
who have been notified by the University of the 
award of a scholarship, bursary or student loan, and 
who require this award for payment of the first instal- 
ment of fees, must obtain permission to delay pay- 
ment of fees from the Student Aid Office. 

The second instalment is due January 15, 1978. A 
late payment fee as stated above is charged for 
payment after the specified dates. 

Students registering late must pay their fees at the 
time of registration, failing which they become sub- 
ject to the late payment fee. 


As soon as possible after the prescribed dates 
for the payment of fees the Chief Accountant 
will send to the Dean and the Registrar a list of 
the registered students who have not paid their 
fees. Reports of Standing, transcripts of 
records and dipiomas will be withheld until 
such time as the fees are paid or a satisfactory 
arrangement is made with the Chief Accoun- 
tant. 
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5 REGULATIONS 


Students are required to be punctual at all classes 
and lessons. 

Grades in theoretical subjects are calculated on 
the basis of classwork and/or examinations. Stu- 
dents are warned that by missing the classwork they 
risk failure in the subject concerned. 

For additional information on courses and exami- 
nations, please consult the Departmental Hand- 
books. 


1. AUDITING: In general, auditing is not permitted 
in Faculty of Music courses. With the permission of 
the Departmental Chairman concerned, a student 
may audit a course which is not a required course in 
his/her program. Auditing is not permitted by Spe- 
cial or Visiting students. It should be noted that audi- 
tors are not registered for such courses, that the 
instructor is not expected to correct any assign- 
ments or papers done by an auditor, and that an 
auditor may neither write an examination in that sub- 
ject nor receive any credit for such course. 


2. ENSEMBLES: All full-time or part-time students 
in the B.Mus., L.Mus., and Concert Diploma pro- 
grams who enrol for practical instruction are 
required to participate concurrently in sufficient 
ensemble courses to fulfil the minimum sessional 
ensemble requirement specified in their program. 

Assignments to Faculty Ensembles (Orchestra, 
Bands, Choirs, Chamber Music, Opera Studio, Jazz 
Ensemble, etc.) are made at the time of enrolment 
and posted on the Department of Performance 
notice board. Reassignments may be made from 
time to time during the session and will be similarly 
posted. Students are responsible for informing 
themselves of these assignments and reassign- 
ments. 

Students who have been assigned to these 
ensembles are reminded that regular attendance is 
mandatory. Membership in any non-Faculty ensem- 
ble (professional, student, amateur) is considered 
an extra-curricular activity that can be permitted 
only on the understanding that curricular assign- 
ments (rehearsals, concerts) take precedence at all 
times. 

Students who fail to adhere to this rule will lose 
the required ensemble credit for the current term 
and will be obliged to make up the credit at a later 
date. In the case of repeated absenteeism in a sub- 
sequent term, a student will be asked to withdraw 
from the Faculty. 


3. COURSE CHANGES: Students are permitted to 
change courses and/or sections of a course during 
the first three-week period of classes in each term. 
Forms for this purpose are available at the Recep- 
tion Desk of the Strathcona Music Building. (This 
time is referred to as the official Course Change 
Period). 

Late course change requests (other than changes 
imposed by the Faculty) will be accepted only with a 
late fee of $10. If a student's registration must be 
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corrected after the Course Change Period to bring 
his/her record into conformity with the courses 
he/she is actually taking, the student will be 
charged the $10 fee. 


4. WITHDRAWAL FROM COURSE(S): Withdrawal 
from any course after the end of the Course Change 
Period requires the approval of the Departmental 
Chairman concerned. In such cases the student's 
mark in the course will be ‘‘W''. Course Change 
forms are available at the Reception Desk of the 
Strathcona Music Building. 

The final deadlines for withdrawing from courses 
are: 
For a half course: The end of the seventh week of 
classes. 
For a full-course: The end of the third week of 
classes in the Second Term 


N.B. A student who does not complete a course for 
which he/she is registered will receive a grade of 
A eco oe Li 


5. WITHDRAWAL FROM UNIVERSITY: A student 
who wishes to withdraw from the University, 
whether or not he/she wishes to apply for remission 
of fees, must submit a Withdrawal Form to his/her 
Departmental Chairman for Signature. This form is 
available at the Reception Desk of the Strathcona 
Music Building. Students withdrawing from all their 
courses must attach their Student Identity Card to 
the withdrawal form. A student considering with- 
drawal is strongly advised to consult the Dean or 
Departmental Chairman before making a final deci- 
sion. Fees for the term in which the student 
withdraws are refundable under conditions 
described in the General Announcement avail- 
able from the Registrar’s Office. 


6. PREREQUISITES: No student may register in a 
course for which he/she has not passed all the pre- 
requisite courses with a grade of C or better except 
by written permission of the Departmental Chairman 
concerned. 


7. ABSENT: The symbol ‘‘J"’ (Absent - 0 grade 
points) will be entered on the transcript of those stu- 
dents who were absent from the final examination or 
a major part of the course without-previous authori- 
zation. 


8. INCOMPLETES: At the discretion of the instruc- 
tor a mark of ‘'K’’ (Incomplete) may be given to a 
student who, due to extenuating circumstances, has 
not finished the course work on time. The deadline 
for completion and submission of the required work 
shall be set by the instructor but may not be later 
than 4 months after the ‘'K’’ was given. If the 
“Incomplete” is not removed by this time, the mark 
will be changed to “*KF"’ (Incomplete Failed). Com- 
pletion of the course will cause the “'K"’ to be 
replaced on Official transcripts by the mark earned. 
In exceptional cases, a student is given 
permission by his/her Departmental Chairman or 
the Student Progress Committee to leave a course 
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permanently incomplete (without penalty). The — 


symbol “'K"' will be replaced by “KK"': in which 
case, the student's Grade Point Average will be 
calculated without including this course. 


9. DEFERRALS: Deferred examinations are permit- 
ted in case of illness or other exceptional circum- 
stances, A written request for the deferment of an 
examination must be submitted to the Departmental 
Chairman. A deferred examination will be entered 
as ‘'L"’ which will be replaced on official transcripts 
by the actual mark when the examination is written. 


10. SUPPLEMENTALS: Supplemental Examina- 
tions may be given at the discretion of the instructor. 
A student who receives a mark below 30% in a 
course is not permitted to take a supplemental 
examination but must repeat the course. 


11. RE-READING OF EXAMINATIONS: A student 
wishing to have an examination paper re-read 
should apply in writing to the Departmental Chair- 
man. There is a fee of $10 which will be refunded if 
an error is found in the student's favour. If the mark 
given for the re-reading of the examination is the 
same or lower, there will be no refund. The mark 
given in the re-reading, whether higher or lower, will 
replace the mark originally given. Any request to 
have a term paper reassessed must be made 
directly to the instructor concerned. 


12. SATISFACTORY STANDING: Students in satis- 
factory standing may not register for more than 18 
credits per term except by permission from their 
Departmental Chairman. 


13. PROBATIONARY STANDING: A student whose 
GPA drops to between 1.5 and 1.99 is placed in 
probationary standing. A student in probationary 
standing must return to satisfactory standing within 
one year by obtaining a GPA of 2.5 or a CGPA of 
2.0, otherwise he/she will be placed in unsatisfac- 
tory standing. 

Similarly a Performance Major who does not 
attain a B standing in his/her major field is placed in 
probationary standing. . 

Students on probationary standing may not regis- 
ter for more than 15 credits per term. 


14. UNSATISFACTORY STANDING: A GPA of less 
than 1.5 places a student in unsatisfactory standing. 
Students in unsatisfactory standing will be required 
to withdraw. They may be readmitted to probation- 
ary standing upon appeal to the Faculty. Students in 
unsatisfactory standing for a second time will be 
required to withdraw permanently. 


15. VERIFICATION OF PROGRAM: Each student is 
responsible for his/her registration in the proper 
courses and programs. A Verification of Registra- 
tion Form is sent to every student soon after the 
Course Change Period each term, and it is the stu- 
dent's responsibility to check it for errors. Students 
must bring any errors to the attention of the Student 


Records’ Officer, in writing. Students who expect to- 


graduate at the end of the academic year are 


responsible to ensure that they are registered in all 
the courses required for graduation, and should 
confirm that their intention to graduate is correctly 
indicated on their Verification Form. 


16. GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS: 


1. Completion of all courses and proficiency 
requirements specified in the candidate's pro- 
gram. A student must pass all required courses 
in his/her program with a grade of C or better. 
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2. Minimum cumulative grade point average of 
2.0. 


3. Completion of a minimum of credits in resi- 
dence at McGill University (B.Mus: 48 cr., 
L.Mus: 36 cr., Concert Dip: 26 cr.) 


17. GRADUATION WITH DISTINCTION: Students 


with a CGPA of 3.6 will be graduated with Distinc- 
tion; with a CGPA of 3.8, with High Distinction. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


SS AAh9Rpaanh SSS MOV OUT 
6.1 DEPARTMENT OF THEORY: Composition; History; Theory 


B.Mus. WITH A MAJOR IN COMPOSITION 


For prerequisite requirements for this program, see Section 3.2 (Non-Quebec Applicants) 


Course 
Course Title Course No Credits Total 
COMPOSITION 
Composition 213-240D 6 
Composition 213-245D 3 
Composition 213-340D 6 
Electronic Music 213-341A 3 
Electronic Music 213-342B 3 
Composition 213-440D Se 
27 
THEORY 
Introductory Orchestration 211-260D 4 
Middle & Late 19th Century Theory & Analysis 211-310A orB 3 
20th Century Theory & Analysis 211-311Ao0rB | 
One of. 
Tonal Counterpoint 211-322D 6 
Moda! Counterpoint 211-323D 6 
20th Century Analysis 211-427D Ae 
14 or 16 
EAR TRAINING 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-229A or B 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-231AorB 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-329A or B 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-331A orB se 
8 
HISTORY ELECTIVES 6 
MUSIC ELECTIVES 3 
PERFORMANCE 
Practical Concentration: 2 credits per term. Completion of Concentration Final Examination 8 
Ensemble: minimum of 2 credits per year 6 


ARTS & SCIENCE ELECTIVES 


Three full courses or the equivalent — at least one must 


be a continuation course to the 300 level 


FACULTY OF MUSIC 


B.Mus. WITH HONOURS IN COMPOSITION 


For prerequisite requirements for this program, see Section 3.2 (Non-Quebec Applicants) 


“ Course : 
Course Title Course No Credits Total 
COMPOSITION 
Composition 6 
Composition 3 
Composition 6 
Electronic Music 3 
Electronic Music 3 
Composition 6 ie 
q 
THEORY 
Introductory Orchestration 4 
20th Century Analysis 4 
Orchestration A 
Two of: 
Tonal Counterpoint 6 
Modal Counterpoint 6 | 
19th Century Analysis 4 ql 
Fugue 6 
Advanced Harmony Os) , 
22 or 24 
; 
EAR TRAINING 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-229A or B 2 Hl 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-231AorB 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-329A or B 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-331A or B 2 
Dictation 212-432B 2 
10 h 
HISTORY ELECTIVES 6 
PERFORMANCE 
Practical Concentration: 2 credits per term. Completion of Concentration Final Examination 8 
Ensemble: minimum of 2 credits per year 6 
ARTS & SCIENCE ELECTIVES 
Three full courses or the equivalent — at least one must be 
a continuation course to the 300 level. 18 
97-99 


Special Requirements: 


Cumulative Grade Point Average: minimum 3.00 
Composition 213-240D, 213-245D, 213-340D, and 213-440D — mark of A. 
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(The courses comprising the Major field must be approved by the Theory Department prior to registration in the 


program.) 


For prerequisite requirements for this program, see Section 3.2 (Non-Quebec Applicants) 


Course Title 


f THEORY 


Tonal Theory & Analysis ! 

Tonal Theory & Analysis || 

Middle & Late 19th Century Theory & Analysis 
20th Century Theory & Analysis 


EAR TRAINING 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 
HISTORY ELECTIVES 
MUSIC ELECTIVES 


FREE ELECTIVES 


PERFORMANCE 


Course No 


211-210Ao0rB 
211-211A0rB 
211-310A or B 
211-311Ao0rB 


212-229A or B 
212-231A 0rB 
212-329A or B 
212-331A or B 


Course 
Credits 


|oo WW ow 
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Practical Concentration: 2 credits per term. Completion of Concentration Final Examination 


Ensemble: minimum of 2 credits per year 


ARTS & SCIENCE ELECTIVES 


Three full courses or the equivalent — at least one must be 
a continuation course to the 300 level 


Total 


20 
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B.Mus. WITH A MAJOR IN MUSIC HISTORY 


For prerequisite requirements for this program, see Section 3.2 (Non-Quebec Applicants) 


Course 
Course Title Course No Credits Total 
HISTORY a 
Mediaeval Music 214-380A 3 \ 
Renaissance Music 214-381A 3 
Baroque Music 214-382A 3 
Classical Music 214-383B 3 
Romantic Music 214-384B 3 
Twentieth Century Music 214-385A 3 
18 
THEORY . 
Tonal Theory & Analysis | 211-2 Sle orB 3 : 
Tonal Theory & Analysis || 211-211AorB 3 
Middle & Late 19th Century Theory & Analysis 211 foe orB 3 
20th Century Theory & Analysis 21 7 311AorB 3 
19th Century Analysis 211-327D 4. 
16 
EAR TRAINING 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-229A or B 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-231Ao0rB 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-329A or B 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-331A or B BS 4 
g fl 
MUSIC ELECTIVES 
(with Departmental Approval) 3 
FREE ELECTIVES 13 
PERFORMANCE \ 
Practical Concentration: 2 credits per term. Completion of Concentration Final Examination 8 
Ensemble: minimum of 2 credits per year 6 F 
ARTS & SCIENCE ELECTIVES 
Three full courses or the equivalent — at least one must be 
a continuation course to the 300 level 18 
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B.Mus. WITH HONOURS IN MUSIC HISTORY 


For prerequisite requirements for this program, see Section 3.2 (Non-Quebec Applicants) 


Course 
Course Title Course No. Credits Total 
HISTORY 
f Mediaeval Music 214-380A 3 
} Renaissance Music 214-38 1A 3 
| Baroque Music 214-382A 3 
Classical Music 214-383B 3 
Romantic Music 214-384B 3 
Twentieth Century Music 214-385A 3 
Proseminar in Musicology 214-499D ‘63 
24 
THEORY 
Tonal Theory & Analysis | 211-210A or B 3 
Tonal Theory & Analysis II 211-211AorB 3 
Tonal Counterpoint 211-322D 6 
19th Century Analysis 211-327D 4 
20th Century Analysis 211-427D 4 
One of: i 
Modal Counterpoint 211-323D 6 | 
Fugue 211-522D 6 
Advanced Harmony 211-523D oe 
26 } 
4 
EAR TRAINING 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-229A or B 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-231Ao0rB 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-329A or B 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-331A or B aoe 
8 
MUSIC ELECTIVES 
(With Departmental Approval) 6 
PERFORMANCE 
Practical Concentration: 2 credits per term. Completion of Concentration Final Examination 8 . 
Ensemble: minimum of 2 credits per year 6 
! 


ARTS & SCIENCE ELECTIVES 


Three full courses or the equivalent to include 
a) German 
b) European History 


Special Requirements: 


Cumulative Grade Point Average: minimum 3.00 
All History courses — mark of A or B in each 


FACULTY OF MUSIC 


B.Mus. WITH HONOURS IN THEORY 


For prerequisite requirements for this program, see Section 3.2 (Non-Quebec Applicants) 
Course 
Course Title Course No Credits Total 


THEORY : \ 


Physics of Music 

Tonal Theory and Analysis | 
Tonal Theory and Analysis II 
Tonal Counterpoint 

Modal Counterpoint 

19th Century Analysis 

20th Century Analysis 
Fugue 

Advanced Harmony 


Proseminar in Music Theory 
, 47 


EAR TRAINING 


Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 


HISTORY q 


History of Music Theory 214-489B 
History Elective 3 


MUSIC ELECTIVES F 
(with Departmental Approval) 6 


PERFORMANCE 


Practical Concentration: 2 credits per term. Completion of Concentration Final Examination 8 i 
Ensemble: minimum of 2 credits per year 6 


sik lt all 


ARTS & SCIENCE ELECTIVES 


Three full courses or the equivalent — at least one must be 
a continuation course to the 300 level 18 


. 
i<e) 
o 


Special Requirements: 


Cumulative Grade Point Average: minimum 3.00 
All Theory courses — mark of A or B in each. 198-224B Physics of Music — minimum grade of C 
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B.Mus. WITH HONOURS IN THEORY AND (***) OPTION 


Course Title 


THEORY 


Toial Theory and Analysis | 
Toial Theory and Analysis |! 
Toial Counterpoint 
19h Century Analysis 
20n Century Analysis 
Preseminar in Music Theory 
Ore of: 
Modal Counterpoint 
fugue 
advanced Harmony 


EARTRAINING 


Ea Training (Fixed Doh) 
Ea Training (Fixed Doh) 
Ea Training (Fixed Doh) 
Ea Training (Fixed Doh) 


HISTORY 


History of Music Theory 
History Elective 


PERFORMANCE 


Prictical Concentration: 2 credits per term. Completion of Concentration Final Examination 


Ersemble: minimum of 2 credits per year 
pery 


OPTON 


Curse in (***) approved by the Department 
yf Theory in consultation with the other 
department concerned 


Spetial Requirements: 


Cunulative Grade Point Average: minimum 3.00 
Mirk of A or B in all Theory courses and Option courses 


Course No 


-210A or B 
-211A0rB 
322D 


NO MP NM PO 


ine) 
Hie 
0 
OO 
Oo 


Kemae) 


2-329A or B 


2-229A or B 
9: 
oF 


21 
212-231Ao0rB 
21 
21 


331A or B 


214-489B 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Forprerequisite requirements for this program, see Section 3.2 (Non-Quebec Applicants) 


Course 
Credits Total 
3 
3 
6 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
32 
2 
2 
2 
we 
8 
3 
3 
6 
8 
6 
36 
96 


(***)Options available in English, Linguistics, Mathematics, Philosophy and Psychology. 
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FACULTY OF MUSIC 


6.2 DEPARTMENT OF PERFORMANCE”: 
Keyboard; Voice; Orchestral Instruments 


*Performance Specialization is available in: Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, 
Guitar, Percussion, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Saxophone, Bassoon, 

French Horn, Trumpet, Trombone, Tuba, Piano, Organ, Harpsichord 
Harp and Voice tt 


B.Mus. WITH A MAJOR IN PERFORMANCE (Keyboard) 


For prerequisite requirements for this program, see Section 3.2 (Non-Quebec Applicants) 


Course 
Course Title Course No Credits Total 
PERFORMANCE 
Practical: Major (4 credits each term) 24 
Ensemble: 
j Choir or Studio Accompanying is required each year plus at least six credits 
a | of ensemble electives. min. 12 
: THEORY 
oa Tonal Theory & Analysis | 211-210A or B 3 
He Tonal Theory & Analysis |! 211-211Ao0rB 3 
: Middle & Late 19th Century Theory & Analysis 211-310A or B 3 
| 20th Century Theory & Analysis 211-311AorB Be 1G 
4 12 
iH EAR TRAINING 
f Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-229A or B 2 | 
' | Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-231A0rB 2 
| Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-329A or B 2 : 
4 Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-331A or B bee | 
d 8 
ss HISTORY ELECTIVES 6 
MUSIC ELECTIVES 10 
ARTS & SCIENCE ELECTIVES 
Three full courses or the equivalent — at least one must be 
a continuation course to the 300 level. 18 
90 


Special Requirements: 


A student majoring in Performance must achieve at least a B in his/her major field in the Intermediate Examina- 
tion and in each subsequent term. 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


B.Mus. WITH A MAJOR IN PERFORMANCE (Voice) 


For prerequisite requirements for this program, see Section 3.2 (Non-Quebec Applicants) 


Course 
Course Title Course No. Credits Total 
| PERFORMANCE 
Practical: Major (4 credits each term) 24 
Ensemble: 
Choir is required each year, plus at least six credits 
of ensemble electives. min. 12 
THEORY 
Tonal Theory & Analysis | 211-210A or B 3 
Tonal Theory & Analysis || 211-211A0rB 3 
Middle & Late 19th Century Theory & Analysis 211-310A.erB 3 
20th Century Theory & Analysis 211-311AorB 2B5 
12 
EAR TRAINING 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-229A or B 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-231A0rB 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-329A or B 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-331A 0rB Se 
8 
HISTORY ELECTIVES 6 
MUSIC ELECTIVES 10 
ARTS & SCIENCE ELECTIVES 
Three full courses or the equivalent — at least one must be 
a continuation course to the 300 level 18 
90 


Special Requirements: 


A student majoring in Performance must achieve at least a B in his major field in the Intermediate Examination 
and in each subsequent term 

At some point prior to graduation the Voice Major must furnish evidence of having completed Italian 132-205D 
and German 129-202D or their equivalent. This language requirement may be fulfilled by appropriate CEGEP 
courses, or as part of the Arts & Science Continuation above, or by extra University courses 


FACULTY OF MUSIC 


B.Mus. WITH A MAJOR IN PERFORMANCE (Orchestral Instruments) 


For prerequisite requirements fo this program, see Section 3.2 (Non-Quebec Applicants) 


Course 


Course Title Course No Credits Total 


i 


. 
i] 
ti 


PERFORMANCE 


Practical: Major (4 credits eact term) 

Ensemble: 
One of Choir, Orchestra or Bard each year, plus 
atleast 6 credits of ensemble ¢lectives. 


24 


min. 12 


THEORY 


Tonal Theory & Analysis | 
Tonal Theory & Analysis II 1 

g Middle & Late 19th Century Theoy & Analysis 211-3 
fi 20th Century Theory & Analysis yeaa 


EAR TRAINING 


i 

1 | Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-229A or B 
i Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-231AorB 2 
| Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-329A or B 2 

1 | Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-3 orB 2 


=) 


HISTORY ELECTIVES 
j MUSIC ELECTIVES 10 


ARTS & SCIENCE ELECTIVES 


1 H Three full courses or the equivalent — at least one must be 
1 


a continuation course to the 3(0 level j18— 
90 


Special Requirements: 


A student majoring in Performarce must achieve at least a B in his/her major field in the Intermediate Examina- 
tion and in each subsequent term 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


B.Mus. WITH HONOURS IN PERFORMANCE (All instruments and Voice) 


For prerequisite requirements for this program, see Section 3.2 (Non-Quebec Applicants) 


Course 
Course Title Course No Credits Total 
PERFORMANCE 
Practical: Honours (4 credits per term) 24 
i Ensemble: 
Six ensembles, to be approved by the department 12 
Twentieth Century Performance Practice 215-428A 3 
Two Public Recitals (see list below) } 
THEORY a 
Tonal Theory & Analysis | 211-210A or B 3 Hil 
Tonal Theory & Analysis II 211-211A0rB 3 E 
Middle & Late 19th Century Theory & Analysis 211-310A or B 3 Hj! 
20th Century Theory & Analysis 211-311A 0rB 3 | i 
19th Century Analysis 211-327D 4 Bly! 
20th Century Analysis 211-427D 4 La 
20 if 
ht 
EAR TRAINING 1 
i} 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-229A or B 2 4 
| Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-231AorB 2 
| Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-329A or B 2 | 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-331A orB 2 R, 
Solfege (Fixed Doh) — Voice Students Only 212-431A Qe. Hi 
8 or 10 } 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE ELECTIVES (see list below) 6 
MUSIC ELECTIVES 3 
ARTS & SCIENCE ELECTIVES 
Three full courses or the equivalent — at least one must be 
a continuation course to the 300 level. ees 
94 or 96 


Special Requirements: 
1. Cumulative Grade Point Average of 3.00 or better. 


2. First Class (A) standing in practical subject during each semester of enrolment. 


Recital Requirements: 


1. Keyboard and Orchestral Instruments Programs 

a) Solo Recital 

b) Chamber Music Recital 
OR ’ 
Combined Solo and Chamber Music Recital 


Voice Program 
a) Recital of songs for solo voice and keyboard and/or 

~ b)One of the following: 

i) | Amajor role in an opera production, an oratorio or other large vocal form. 
ii) | Recital of selections from opera, oratorio and other large vocal forms. 


aS 


ea 
FACULTY OF MUSIC 


3. Length of Examination and Recital Programs 


Program Semifinal Examination Recitals 

Keyboard 45 minutes 60 minutes Q 
Strings 45 minutes 60 minutes | 
Voice 40 minutes 50 minutes 
Winds and Percussion 40 minutes 50 minutes rs 


4 Recital programs must be approved by the appropriate Department of Performance Area Committee and by 
the Chairman of the Department 


History and Literature Electives 


The following Music Literature courses must be included in the History and Literature Electives 


1. Organ/Harpsichord 214-395A Keyboard Literature before 1750 
Piano: 214-396B Keyboard Literature after 1750 
2. Voice: 214-387A Opera Literature 
and 214-390A Vocal Literature i 
3. Orchestral Instruments 214-389B Orchestral Literature 
LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L.Mus.)(All Instruments and Voice) t 
Course 
Course Title Course No Credits Total 
} | PERFORMANCE 
i Practical: 
7 Major (5 credits per term for 6 terms) 30 N 
iP Ensemble: 
q One of Choir, Orchestra or Band each year, 
! plus 6 credits of approved ensemble electives min. 12 § 
4 
i THEORY 
Melody and Counterpoint 211-110A or B 3 
Elementary Harmony 211-111A0rB 3 
Tonal Theory & Analysis | 211-210A or B 3 
Tonal Theory & Analysis || 211-211A 0rB eal 
12 
\ 
EAR TRAINING 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-129A or B 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-131AorB 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-229A or B 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-231AorB 2 


HISTORY 8 


Music History Survey 2 é 
Music History Survey 214-185B 3 


Special Requirements: | 


Admission to this program requires an audition in the major field 

Continuation in the program requires that a grade of B be maintained in the major field. The candidate must take 
the Intermediate Examination at the end of his/her first year of study (Major Ill) and the Semifinal and Final Exami- 
nations in each of the next two years if he/she hopes to complete the program in the normal length of time. 


N.B. Voice Students: In addition to the above courses, candidates in voice must take German Diction 242-112A 
or B and Italian Diction 242-111A or B (2 credits each) for a total of 72 credits. 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


- CONCERT DIPLOMA 


Course 
Course Title Course No. Credits Total 


PERFORMANCE 


t Practical: 
Graduate Major (5 credits per term for 4 terms) 
Recitals (3) 
Concerto Performance (1) 


Ph 
pee 


Ensemble: 24 
4 credits of approved ensemble electives each year 8 


THEORY 


Middle & Late 19th Century Theory & Analysis 211-310A or B 
20th Century Theory & Analysis 211-311A orB 


Joo 
- 


EAR TRAINING H | 


Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-329A or B 
Ear Training’(Fixed Doh) 212-331A or B 
' Solfege (Fixed Doh)-Voice Students Only 212-431A 


Ro PM 


MUSIC LITERATURE ELECTIVES ee 


Special Requirements: 


Admission is by audition only. Continuation in the program requires consistent first class standing ‘in the major 
field 

Candidates in voice who have not taken the courses in German and _ttalian Diction specified in the L.Mus. pro- 
gram must add them to the above requirements 


MINOR PROGRAM IN JAZZ PERFORMANCE 


Course 
Course Title Course No Credits Total 

Jazz Improvisation | 240-213A 3 { 
Jazz Improvisation || 240-214B 3 

azz Improvisation III 240-313A 3 
Jazz Improvisation IV 240-314B 3 

Jazz Improvisation V 240-413A 3 

azz Improvisation VI 240-414B ras 

azz Ensemble (3 years) 243-995A,B 


Special Requirements: 


Students in any B.Mus. program are eligible to audition for the Minor in Jazz Performance. Auditions are held at 
the beginning of the Fall term. 

A student must obtain first class standing in Jazz Improvisation IV in order to proceed to the final year and must 
maintain a minimum of B in all other courses to receive the degree designation 
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FACULTY OF MUSIC 


6.3 DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL MUSIC 
Keyboard/Choral; Orchestral Instruments 


B.Mus. WITH A MAJOR IN SCHOOL MUSIC (Keyboard/Choral) 


Keyboard Concentration 


For prerequisite requirements for this program, see Section 3.2 (Non-Quebec Applicants) 


Course 
Course Title Course No Credits Total 
SCHOOL MUSIC is 
Vocal Techniques 2 rm 
Choir Training Skills | é f 
Choir Training Skills |! C 
Choir Training Skills III 2 
Choir Training Skills IV sets 
10 Mi 
Two of 
Kodaly Method and Workshop 2 
Orff Method and Workshop 2 
Suzuki Method and Workshop 2 
Keyboard Skills | 1 
Keyboard Skills || 1 
Woodwind Techniques 4 
Brass Techniques 4 
Instrumental Survey (Strings) ze 
16 
School Music Electives 
Six credits from the following: 
Vocal Techniques 221-335A or B 2 
Kodaly Method and Workshop 221-351AorB 2 
Orff Method and Workshop 221-353A or B 2 
Keyboard Skills Ill 222-453A 1 
Keyboard Skills lV 222-454B 1 
String Techniques (Violin/Viola) 223-201A 2 
String Techniques (Cello/Bass) 223-211B 2 
Percussion Techniques | 223-205A 1 
Percussion Techniques || 223-206B 1 
Guitar Techniques 223-250A or B 2 
Recorder Techniques 223-251A0rB 2 
Orchestra and Band Techniques | 223-304A 2 
Orchestra and Band Techniques || 223-305B 2 
Suzuki Method and Workshop 223-354A, 355B 2 
Other music electives may be substituted with the written approval of the Chairman 
of the School Music Department. 6 
THEORY 
Tonal Theory and Analysis | 211-210A orB 3 
Tonal Theory and Analysis |! 211-211AorB 3 
Middle & Late 19th Century Theory & Analysis 211-310A or B 3 
20th Century Theory &Analysis 211-311A0rB 3 
Choral and Keyboard Arranging 211-461A D 
Instrumental Arranging 211-462B 2 : 
16 
24 


i PROGRAMS OF STUDY 
EAR TRAINING 
Ear Training (Movable Doh) 212-228A 2 
Ear Training (Movable Doh) 212-230B 2 
Ear Training (Movable Doh) 212-328A 2 
Ear Training (Movable Doh) 212-330B 2 
or or 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-229A or B 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 2 31AorB 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 2 9A orB 2 
' Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-331A or B Hee 
| 8 
’ 
HISTORY ELECTIVES 6 
PERFORMANCE 
Practical Concentration: 2 credits per term. Completion of Concentration Final Exam 8 
Ensemble: Choir is required each term 6 
ARTS & SCIENCE ELECTIVES 
Three full courses or the equivalent — at least one must be a continuation course to the 300 level. 18 
94 
} 
1 
om 25 
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B.Mus. WITH A MAJOR IN SCHOOL MUSIC (Keyboard/Choral) 
Voice Concentration 


For prerequisite requirements for this program, see Section 3.2 (Non-Quebec Applicants) 


Course 
Course Title Course No. Credits Total 
SCHOOL MUSIC 
Choir Training Skills | 221-349A 2 
Choir Training Skills |! 221-3508 2 
Choir Training Skills III 221-449A 2 ig 
Choir Training Skills IV 221-450B tes . 
It 
Two of: 
Kodaly Method and Workshop 221-351A or B 2 
Orff Method and Workshop 221-353A or B 2 
Suzuki Method and Workshop 223-354A, 355B ss: - 
4 
Keyboard Skills | 222-356A 1 
Keyboard Skills || 222-354B 1 
Keyboard Skills III 222-456A 1 
Keyboard Skills lV 222-454B 1 
Woodwind Techniques 223-202A or B 4 
Brass Techniques 223-208A or B 4 
Instrumental Survey (Strings) 223-26'A orB en 
School Music Electives 
Six credits from the following 
Kodaly Method and Workshop 221-35'AorB 2 
Orff Method and Workshop 221-353A or B 2 
String Techniques (Violin/Viola) 223-20°A 2 
String Techniques (Cello/Bass) 223-21°B 2 
Percussion Techniques | 223-205A 1 
Percussion Techniques II 223-206B 1 
Guitar Techniques 223-250A or B 2 
Recorder Techniques 223-25'AorB 2 
Orchestra and Band Techniques | 223-304A 2 
Orchestra and Band Techniques || 223-305B 2 
Suzuki Method and Workshop 223-354A,355B a 
Other music electives may be substituted with the written approval 
of the Chairman of the School Music Department. 
THEORY 
Tonal Theory and Analysis | 211-21CA orB 3 
Tonal Theory and Analysis || 211-211A 0rB 3 
Middle & Late 19th Century Theory & Analysis 211-31CA or B 3 
20th Century Theory & Analysis 211-311Ao0rB 3 
Choral and Keyboard Arranging 211-4614 2 
Instrumental Arranging 211-4628 2 


Sa a ae = 
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EAR TRAINING 


Ear Training (Movable Doh 

Ear Training (Movable Doh 

Ear Training (Movable Doh 

Ear Training (Movable Doh 

or 

Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 

; Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 
( ) 
( ) 


Ear Training (Fixed Doh 


Ear Training (Fixed Doh 


HISTORY ELECTIVES 
PERFORMANCE 


Practical Concentration: 2 credits per tern. Completion of Concentration Final Exam 


Ensemble: Chair is required each term. 


ARTS & SCIENCE ELECTIVES 


212-228A 
212-230B 
212-328A 
212-330B 
or 
212-229A or B 
212-231Ao0rB 
212-329A or B 
212-331A or B 


Three full courses or the equivalent — at least one must be a continuation 


course to the 300 level. 
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FACULTY OF MUSIC 


B.Mus. WITH A MAJOR IN SCHOOL MUSIC (Keyboard/Choral) 
Guitar Concentration 


For prerequisite requirements for this program, see Section 3.2 (Non-Quebec Applicants) 


Course 
Course Title Course No Credits Total 
SCHOOL MUSIC 
Vocal Techniques 2 si 
Vocal Techniques 2 
Choir Training Skills | 2 in 
Choir Training Skills I! 2 
Choir Training Skills III 2 
Choir Training Skills lV ate 
12 
One of. Mt 
Kodaly Method and Workshop 2 
Orff Method and Workshop 2 
Suzuki Method and Workshop 2 
Keyboard Skills | 1 
Keyboard Skills || 1 
Woodwind Techniques 4 
Brass Techniques 4 
Instrumental Survey (Strings) tees 
14 
School Music Electives: 
Six credits from the following: 
Kodaly Method and Workshop 221-351A orB 2 
Orff Method and Workshop 221-353A or B 2 
Keyboard Skills III 222-453A 1 
Keyboard Skills IV 222-454B 1 
String Techniques (Violin/Viola) 223-201A 2 
String Techniques (Cello/Bass) 223-211B 2 
Percussion Techniques | 223-205A 1 
Percussion Techniques || 223-206B 2 
Recorder Techniques 223-251A0rB 2 
Orchestra and Band Techniques | 223-304A 2 
Orchestra and Band Techniques |! 223-305B 2 
Suzuki Method and Workshop 223-354A,355B oe 
Other music electives may be substituted with the written approval 
of the Chairman of the School Music Department. 6 
THEORY 
Tonal Theory and Analysis | 211-210A or B 3 
Tonal Theory and Analysis || 211-211A0rB 3 
Middle & Late 19th Century Theory & Analysis 211-310A or B 3 
20th Century Theory & Analysis 211-311A0rB 3 
Choral and Keyboard Arranging 211-461A 2 
Instrumental Arranging 211-462B 2 
16 


28 


_ EAR TRAINING 


Ear Training 
Ear Training 
Ear Training 
Ear Training 
or 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 


Movable Doh) 
Movable Doh 
Movable Doh 
Movable Doh 


) 
) 
) 


HISTORY ELECTIVES 


" PERFORMANCE 


Practical Concentration: 


Ensemble: Choir is required each term. 


ARTS & SCIENCE ELECTIVES 


Three full courses or the equivalent — at least one must be a continuation course to the 300 level. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


2 credits per term. Completion of Concentration Final Exam 8 


212-228A 2 

212-230B 2 

212-328A 2 

212-330B 2 

or 

212-229A or B 2 

212-231A or B 2 

212-329A or B 2 

212-331A or B 5 
8 
6 
6 


FACULTY OF MUSIC 


B.Mus. WITH A MAJOR IN SCHOOL MUSIC (Orchestral Instruments) 


For prerequisite requirements for this program, see Section 3.2 (Non-Quebec Applicants) 


_ Course 
Course Title Course No Total Total 
SCHOOL MUSIC a 
Vocal Techniques 2 
Keyboard Skills | 1 
Keyboard Skills II 1 
Woodwind Techniques 4 
Brass Techniques 4 
Percussion Techniques | 1 
Percussion Techniques I u 4 
Instrumental Survey (Strings) é | 
Orchestra and Band Techniques | é - 
Orchestra and Band Techniques II 2 
Orchestra and Band Techniques II! 3 
Orchestra and Band Techniques IV 3. 3k 
School Music Electives 
Six credits from the following 
Choir Training Skills | 2 
Choir Training Skills II 2 
Kodaly Method and Workshop 2 
Orff Method and Workshop 2 2 
Keyboard Skills III 222-453A 1 
Keyboard Skills lV 222-454B 1 ] 
String Techniques (Violin/Viola) 223-201A 2 
String Techniques (Cello/Bass) 223-211B 2 
Guitar Techniques 223-250A or B 2 
Recorder Techniques 223-251AorB 2 
Suzuki Method and Workshop 223-354A,355B Fee 
Other music electives may be substituted with the written approval 
of the Chairman of the School Music Department 6 
i 
THEORY 
Tonal Theory and Analysis | 211-210AorB 3 | 
Tonal Theory and Analysis || 211-211AorB 3 
Middle & Late 19th Century Theory & Analysis 211-310A orB 3 
20th Century Theory & Analysis 211-311A o0rB 3 
Choral and Keyboard Arranging 211-461A 2 
Instrumental Arranging 211-462B 2 | 
16 | 
EAR TRAINING | 
Ear Training (Movable Doh) 212-228A 2 
Ear Training (Movable Doh) 212-230B D) 
Ear Training (Movable Doh) 212-328A 2 
Ear Training (Movable Doh) 212-330B 2 
Or or 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-229A or B D) 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-231AorB 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-329A or B 2 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-331A or B 2 
8 | 


30 . 4 


7 COURSES 


7.1 Theory, Counterpoint, Harmony and Analysis 
7.2 Orchestration and Arranging 

7.3 Ear Training 

7.4 Composition 

7.5 — History and Literature 

7.6 School Music 

7.7 Jazz Studies, Conducting, and Diction 

7.8 Ensembles 

7.9 Practical Subjects 


7.1 THEORY, COUNTERPOINT, 
HARMONY AND ANALYSIS 
(211-) 


211-110A,B MELODY AND COUNTERPOINT. (3 
Credits; Prerequisite: McGill Preparatory Theory 
Secondary V OR its equivalent; 4 hours). 

Professor Donald Patriquin (Co-ordinator) and 
Staff 


211-111A,B ELEMENTARY HARMONY. (3 Cred- 
its; Prerequisite or corequisite: 211-110A or B; 4 
hours). 

Professor Donald Patriquin (Co-ordinator) and 
Staff 


211-170A KEYBOARD PROFICIENCY 'Profes- 
sor (1 Credit; Prerequisite: none; 1 hour). 
Professor Thomas Plaunt (Co-ordinator) and 
Staff 


211-171B KEYBOARD PROFICIENCY Il. (1 
Credit: Prequisite: 211-170A; 1 hour). 

Professor Thomas Plaunt (Co-ordinator) and 
Staff 


211-210A,B TONAL THEORY AND ANALYSIS I. 
(3 Credits; Prerequisites: 211-110A or B and 211- 
111A or B AND Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-129A 
or B and 212-131A or B, or Ear Training (Movable 
Doh) 212-128A and 212-130B; 3 hours). 

Professor Janet Schmalfeldt (Co-ordinator) 
and Staff 


211-211A,B TONAL THEORY AND ANALYSIS Il. 
(3 Credits; Prerequisites: 211-210A or B AND Ear 
Training (Fixed Doh) 212-129A or B and 212-131A 


COURSES 


“HISTORY ELECTIVES 6 
PERFORMANCE 
Practical Concentration: 2 credits per term. Completion of Concentration Final Exam 8 
Ensemble: Orchestra or Wind Ensemble is required each term 6 
ARTS & SCIENCE ELECTIVES 
Three full courses or the equivalent — at least one must be a continuation course to the 300 level. 18 
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or B, or Ear Training (Movaole Doh) 212-128A and 
212-130B; 3 hours). 

Professor Janet Schmalfeldt (Co-ordinator) 
and Staff 


211-310A,B MIDDLE AND LATE 19th CENTURY 
THEORY AND ANALYSIS. (3 Credits: Prerequi- 
sites: 211-211A or B AND Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 
212-129A or B and 212-131A or B, or Ear Training 
(Movable Doh) 212-128A and 212-130B; 3 hours). 
Professor John Rea (Co-ordinator) and Staff 


211-311A,B 20th CENTURY THEORY AND 
ANALYSIS. (3 Credits; Prerequisites: 211-310A or 
B AND Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-129A or B and 
212-131A or B, or Ear Training (Movable Doh) 212- 
128A and 212-1308; 3 hours). 

Professor John Rea (Co-ordinator) and Staff 


211-322D TONAL COUNTERPOINT. (6 Credits; 
Prerequisites: 211-210A or B and 211-211A or B 
OR 213-240D; 2 hours). 

Professors Kelsey Jones 


211-323D MODAL COUNTERPOINT. (6 Credits; 
Prerequisites: 211-210A or B and 211-211A or B 
OR 213-240D; 2 hours). 

Professor Kelsey Jones 


211-327D 19th CENTURY ANALYSIS. (4 Credits; 
Prerequisites: 211-210A or B and 211-211A or B 
OR 213-240D; 2 hours). 

Professor Marvin Duchow 


211-427D 20th CENTURY ANALYSIS. (4 Credits; 
Prerequisite: 211-327D or 213-240D; 2 hours). 
Professors Brian Cherney and Janet Schmal- 
feldt 


211-473A SPECIAL STUDIES IN 20th CENTURY 
THEORY & COMPOSITION. Not given 1977-78. (3 
Credits; Prerequisite: permission of the instructor; 
limited enrolment). 


211-474B SPECIAL STUDIES IN 20th CENTURY 
THEORY & COMPOSITION. Not given 1977-78. (3 
Credits; Prerequisite: permission of the instructor; 
limited enrolment). 


211-475D, 211-476D. SPECIAL PROJECT. (3, 6 
Credits). For details, see Department of Theory 
entry for 214-475D, 214-476D. 
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211-522D FUGUE (6 Credits: Prerequisite: 211- 
322D; 3 hours). 
Professor Kelsey Jones 


211-5230 ADVANCED HARMONY. (6 Credits: 
Prerequisites: 211-322D and 211-327D, OR 213- 
240D; 3 hours). 

Professor Bruce Mather 


211-529D PROSEMINAR IN MUSIC THEORY. (6 
Credits; Prerequisite: 211-327D; Corequisite: 211- 
427D; limited to Honours Theory students; 3 hours) 
Professor Paul Pedersen (Co-ordinator) and 
Staff 


198-224B PHYSICS OF MUSIC (Faculty of Sci- 
ence). (3 Credits; Prerequisite: none; 3 hours) 
Professor Robert Moore 


7.2 ORCHESTRATION AND 
ARRANGING (211-) 


211-2600 INTRODUCTORY ORCHESTRATION. 
(4 Credits; Prerequisites: 211-110A or B and 211- 
111A or B, OR the equivalent; 2 hours lecture, 1 
hour demonstration) 

TBA 


211-360D ORCHESTRATION. (4 Credits; Prere- 
quisites: 211-260D and 211-210A or B and 211- 
211A or B; 2 hours) 

Professor Alexander Brott 


211-361D COMMERCIAL ARRANGING. (4 Crea- 
its; Prerequisite: 213-240D and permission of the 
instructor; 2 hours). 

Mr. Neil Chotem 


211-460D ORCHESTRATION. (4 Credits: Prere- 
quisites: 211-260D and 213-240D; 2 hours). 
Professor Bengt Hambraeus 


211-461A CHORAL AND KEYBOARD ARRANG- 
ING. (2 Credits; Prerequisites: 211-310A or B and 
211-311A or B AND Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212- 
229A or B and 212-231A or B OR permission of the 
instructor; 2 hours). 

Professor Donald Patriquin 


211-462B INSTRUMENTAL ARRANGING. (2 
Credits; Prerequisites: 211-461A AND Instrumental 
Surveys 223-261A or B, 223-262A or B, 223-263A 
or B, and 223-206B OR permission of the instructor: 
2 hours). 

Professor Donald Patriquin 


7.3 EAR TRAINING (212-) 


212-128A EAR TRAINING (Movable Doh). 
212-129A,B EAR TRAINING (Fixed Doh). (2 
Credits; Prerequisite: McGill Preparatory Ear Train- 
ing Secondary V OR its equivalent; Prerequisite or 
corequisite: 211-110A or B; 2 hours). 

Professor Donald Patriquin (Co-ordinator - 
Fixed Doh), Mr. Pierre Perron (Co-ordinator - 
Movable Doh) and Staff 
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212-130B EAR TRAINING (Movable Doh). ea 
212-131A,B EAR TRAINING (Fixed Doh). (2 


Credits; Prerequisites: 212-128A or 212-129A or B 
AND 211-110A or B; Prerequisite or corequisite: 
211-111A or B; 2 hours). 

Professor Donald Patriquin (Co-ordinator-Fixed 
Doh) Mr. Pierre Perron (Co-ordinator-Movable 
Doh) and Staff 


212-228A EAR TRAINING (Movable Doh). 
212-229A,B EAR TRAINING (Fixed Doh). (2 
Credits; Prerequisites: 212-130B or 212-131A or B 
AND 211-110A or B and 211-111A or B; 2 hours). 
Professor Wayne Riddell (Co-ordinator-Fixed 
Doh), Mr. Pierre Perron (Co-ordinator-Movable 
Doh) and Staff 


212-230B EAR TRAINING (Movable Doh). 
212-231A,B EAR TRAINING (Fixed Doh). (2 
Credits; Prerequisites: 212-228A or 212-229A or B 
AND 211-110A or B and 211-111A or B; 2 hours). 
Professor Wayne Riddell (Co-ordinator-Fixed 
Doh), Mr. Pierre Perron (Co-ordinator-Movable 
Doh) and Staff 


212-328A EAR TRAINING (Movable Doh). 
212-329A,B EAR TRAINING (Fixed Doh). (2 
Credits; Prerequisites: 212-230B or 212-231A or B 
AND 211-110A or B and 211-111A or B; 2 hours). 
Professor Luba Zuk (Co-ordinator-Fixed Doh), 
Mr. Pierre Perron (Co-ordinator-Movable Doh) 
and Staff 


212-330B EAR TRAINING (Movable Doh). 
212-331A,B EAR TRAINING (Fixed Doh). 

(2 Credits; Prerequisites: 212-328A or 212-329A or 
B AND 211-110A or Band 211-111A or B; 2 hours). 
Professor Luba Zuk (Co-ordinator-Fixed Doh), 
Mr. Pierre Perron (Co-ordinator-Movable Doh) 
and Staff 


212-431A SOLFEGE (Fixed Doh). (2 Credits; Pre- 
requisite: 212-331A or B; 2 hours). 
Mrs. Pierrette Mather 


212-432B DICTATION. (2 Credits; Prerequisite: 
212-331A or B; 2 hours). 
Mrs. Pierrette Mather 


7.4 COMPOSITION (213-) 


213-240D TONAL COMPOSITION. (6 Credits; Pre- 
requisites: 211-110A or B and 211-111A or BOR 
their equivalent; 3 hours). 

Professors Brian Cherney and John Rea 


213-241A ELECTRONIC MUSIC. (3 Credits; No 

prerequisites; enrolment limited to 12: not open to 

major and honours students in Composition; 3 

hours lecture plus 3 hours group studio time). 
Students in other faculties may enrol for this 

course with the permission of the instructor, 

Mr. Kevin Austin 


site for non-Faculty of Music students: 210-210A 


213-242B ELECTRONIC MUSIC. (3 Credits; Prere- 


quisite: 213-241A; enrolment limited to 12; 3 hours 


lecture plus 6 hours group studio time). 


Note: Students who have successfully completed 
213-242B and wish to continue their studies in elec- 
tronic music may register for 213-341A and 213- 
342B with the permission of the instructor. 

Mr. Kevin Austin 


213-245D COMPOSITION. (3 Credits; Corequisite: 
213-240D; 1 hour). 
Professor Donald Steven 


213-340D COMPOSITION. (6 Credits; Prerequisite: 
213-240D; 2 hours). 
Staff 


213-341A ELECTRONIC MUSIC. (3 Credits; Prere- 
quisite: 213-240D OR permission of the instructor, 
limited enrolment; restricted to major and honours 
students in Composition; 1 hour lecture; 1 hour 
demonstration, 3 hours group studio time). 
Professor Alcides Lanza 


213-342B ELECTRONIC MUSIC. (3 Credits; Prere- 
quisite; 213-341A; limited enrolment; 3-hour semi- 
nar and 3 hours studio time). 

TBA 


213-440D COMPOSITION. (6 Credits; Prerequisite: 
213-340D; 2 hours) 
Staff 


213-441D SPECIAL PROJECTS IN COMPO- 
SITION. (6 Credits; Prerequisite: 213-440D, 2 
hours). 
Staff 


7.5 HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
(214-, 215-) 


214-184A HISTORY SURVEY (MEDIAEVAL, 
RENAISSANCE, AND BAROQUE). (3 Credits; Pre- 
requisites or corequisites: 211-110A or B and 211- 
111A or BOR permission of the instructor; 3 hours). 
Professor Paul Helmer 


214-185B HISTORY SURVEY (CLASSICAL, 
ROMANTIC, AND 20th CENTURY). (3 Credits; 
Prerequisite or corequisite: 214-184A OR permis- 
sion of the instructor; 3 hours). 
Professor Bruce Minorgan 


214-184A & -185B or their equivalents are pre- 
requisites to all 300- and 400- level history 
courses. 


214-327A MUSIC CULTURES OF ASIA. Not given 
1977-78. (3 Credits; Prerequisite for non-Faculty of 
Music students: 210-210A Introduction to Early 
Music or 210-211B Introduction to Music after 1750 
OR permission of the instructor; 3 hours). 


214-3288 MUSIC CULTURES OF THE AMERI- 
CAS, AFRICA, EUROPE, AND THE PACIFIC 
ISLANDS. Not given 1977-78. (3 Credits, Prerequi- 
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Introduction to Early Music or 210-211B Introduction 
to Music after 1750 OR permission of the instructor; 
3 hours). 


214-3290 MUSIC CULTURES OF EAST ASIA. 
Not given 1977-78.(6 Credits; Prerequisite for non- 
Faculty of Music students: 210-210A Introduction to 
Early Music or 210-211B Introduction to Music after 
1750 or History 101-208D The Development of East 
Asian Civilization OR permission of the instructor; 3 
hours) 


214-380A MEDIAEVAL MUSIC. Not given 1977- 
78. (3 Credits; restricted to major and honours stu- 
dents in History; 3 hours). 
Professor Paul Helmer 


214-381A RENAISSANCE MUSIC. (3 Credits; 
restricted to major and honours students in History; 
3 hours). 

Professor Marvin Duchow 


214-382B BAROQUE MUSIC. Not given 1977-78. 
(3 Credits; Additional Prerequisites or corequisites: 
211-210A or B and 211-211 A or B OR 213-240D; 
restricted to major and honours students in History; 
3 hours). 


214-383A CLASSICAL MUSIC. (3 Credits; Adai- 
tional Prerequisites or corequisites: 211-210A or B 
and 211-211A or B OR 213-240D; restricted to 
major and honours students in History; 3 hours). 
Professor Paul Marks 


214-384A ROMANTIC MUSIC. Not given 1977-78. 
(3 Credits; Additional Prerequisites or corequisites: 
211-310A or B and 211-311A or B OR 213-340D; 3 
hours). 

Professor Paul Marks 


214-385B TWENTIETH CENTURY MUSIC. (3 
Credits; Additional Prerequisites or corequisites: 
211-310A or B and 211-311A or B OR 213-340D; 3 
hours). 

TBA 


214-386B CHAMBER MUSIC LITERATURE. Not 
given 1977-78. (3 Credits; 3 hours). 
Professor Paul Marks 


214-387A OPERA LITERATURE. (3 Credits; 3 
hours). 
TBA 


214-3898 ORCHESTRAL LITERATURE. Not 
given 1977-78. (3 Credits; 3 hours). 


214-390B. VOCAL LITERATURE. Not given 1977- 
78. (3 Credits; 3 hours) 


214-391A CANADIAN MUSIC. (3 Credits; 3 hours). 
Professor Bruce Minorgan 


214-392A BRASS LITERATURE. (3 Credits; 3 
hours). 


214-394A. SPECIAL TOPIC SEMINAR. Not given — 


1977-78. (3 Credits; 3 hours). 
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214-395A KEYBOARD LITERATURE BEFORE 
1750. (3 Credits; 3 hours). 
Professor Paul Helmer 


214-3968 KEYBOARD LITERATURE AFTER 
1750. Not given 1977-78. (3 Credits; 3 hours). 


214-475D, 214-476D SPECIAL PROJECT. (3,6 
Credits). May be taken to replace one elective. 
Details will be found in the Department of Theory 
Handbook. 


214-489B HISTORY OF MUSIC THEORY. Not 
given 1977-78. (3 Credits; Prerequisites: 211-210A 
or Band 211-211A or BOR 213-240D; 3 hours). 
Professor Bruce Minorgan 


214-496B HONOURS TUTORIAL. Not given 1977- 
78. (3 Credits). 
Staff 


214-498D BIBLIOGRAPHY AND METHODOL- 
OGY IN ETHNOMUSICOLOGY. Not given 1977- 
78. (6 Credits; Prerequisites: History 214-327A and 
214-328B, Theory 211-310A or B and 211-311A or 
B, and Ear Training 212-329A or B and 212-331A or 
B, OR permission of the instructor; 4 hours) 


214-4990 PROSEMINAR IN MUSICOLOGY. (6 
Credits; restricted to honours students in History; 3 
hours) 

Professor Marvin Duchow 


215-325D PERFORMANCE PRACTICE OF EAST 
ASIAN MUSIC. Not given 1977-78. (3 Credits: Pre- 
requisite: permission of the instructor; limited enrol- 
ment; 2 hours) 


215-382B PERFORMANCE PRACTICE OF 
BAROQUE MUSIC. (3 Credits; 3 hours). 
TBA 


215-383B PERFORMANCE PRACTICE OF 
CLASSICAL MUSIC. Not given 1977-78. (3 Cred- 
its; 3 hours). 

Professor Paul Helmer 


215-428B TWENTIETH CENTURY PERFOR- 
MANCE PRACTICE. (3 Credits: Prerequisite or 
corequisite: 211-311A or B:; restricted to honours 
students in Performance; 3 hours). 

Professor Bruce Mather 


221-349A CHOIR TRAINING SKILLS I. (2 Credits; 
Prerequisites: 211-211A or B AND 212-130B or 3 
212-131A or B; 2 hours). t 
Professor Wayne Riddell 


221-350B CHOIR TRAINING SKILLS Il. (2 Cred- 
its; Prerequisite: 22 1-349A; 2 hours). 
Professor Wayne Riddell 


221-351A,B KODALY METHOD AND WORK- 
SHOP. (2 Credits; Prerequisites: 212-230B or 212- 
231A or B AND 221-350B; 2 hours). 

Mr. Pierre Perron 


221-353A,B ORFF METHOD AND WORKSHOP, 
Not given 1977-78. (2 Credits; Prerequisites: 212- 
230B or 212-231A or B AND 211-211A or B OR per- 
mission of instructor; 2 hours) 


221-4494 CHOIR TRAINING SKILLS III. (2 Cred- 
its; Prerequisite: 221-350B; 2 hours). 
Professor Wayne Riddell 


221-450B CHOIR TRAINING SKILLS IV. (2 Cred- 
its; Prerequisite: 221-449A; 2 hours). 
Professor Wayne Riddell 


221-476D SPECIAL PROJECT. (6 Credits). For 
details, see Chairman, Department of School Music. 


222-353A KEYBOARD SKILLS I.(1 Credit: Prere- 
quisites: Keyboard Proficiency Test and 211-311A 
or B OR permission of instructor; 1 hour). 

TBA 


222-354B KEYBOARD SKILLS II. (1 Credit; Prere- 
quisite: 222-353A; 1 hour) 
TBA 


222-453A KEYBOARD SKILLS Il. (1 Credit: Pre- 
requisite: 222-354B;: 1 hour). 
TBA 


222-454B KEYBOARD SKILLS IV. (1 Credit; Pre- 
requisite: 222-453A; 1 hour). 
TBA 


Instrumental Division (223-) 


223-201A STRING TECHNIQUES (Violin-Viola). 
(2 Credits; Prerequisite: none; 2 hours). 
Professor Stephen Kondaks 


223-211B “STRING TECHNIQUES (Cello-Bass). 
(2 Credits; Prerequisite: none: 2 hours) 
Professor Stephen Kondaks 


223-202A,B WOODWIND TECHNIQUES. (4 Cred- 
its; Prerequisite: none—Open only to students 
majoring in School Music; 4 hours). 

Mr. Peter Freeman 


223-203A,B BRASS TECHNIQUES. (4 Credits; 
Prerequisite: none—Open only to students majoring 
in School Music: 4 hours). 

Professor Robert Gibson 
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7.6 SCHOOL MUSIC 
(221-,222-,223-) 

Keyboard/Choral Division (221-,222-) 

221-235A,B VOCAL TECHNIQUES. (2 Credits: 


Prerequisite: none; 2 hours) 
Mrs. Betty Doroschuk 


221-335A,B VOCAL TECHNIQUES. (2 Credits: 
Prerequisite: 221-235A or B; 2 hours). 
Mrs. Betty Doroschuk 
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: 223-205A PERCUSSION TECHNIQUES I. (1 


Credit; Prerequisite: none; 1 hour). 
TBA 


223-2068 PERCUSSION TECHNIQUES Il. (1 
Credit; Prerequisite: 223-205A; 1 hour). 
TBA 


223-250A,B GUITAR TECHNIQUES. (2 Credits; 
Prerequisite: none; 2 hours). 
Mr. Ed Rusnac 


223-251A,B RECORDER TECHNIQUES. (2 Cred- 
its; Prerequisite: none; 2 hours). 
TBA 


223-261A,B INSTRUMENTAL SURVEY (Strings). 
(2 Credits; Prerequisite: none—Open only to stu- 
dents majoring in School Music; 2 hours). 
Professor Stephen Kondaks 


223-262A,B INSTRUMENTAL SURVEY (Wood- 
winds). Not given 1977-78. (2 Credits; Prerequisite: 
none; 2 hours) 


223-263A,B INSTRUMENTAL SURVEY (Brass). 
Not given 1977-78. (2 Credits; Prerequisite: none; 2 
hours). 


223-304A ORCHESTRA AND BAND TECH- 
NIQUES I. (2 Credits; Prerequisite: ONE of 223- 
202A or B, 223-203A or B, 223-261A or B; 2 hours). 
Mrs. Barbara Maxedon 


223-305B ORCHESTRA AND BAND TECH- 
NIQUES Il. (2 Credits; Prerequisite: 223-304A; 2 
hours). 

Mrs. Barbara Maxedon 


223-354A SUZUKI METHOD AND WORKSHOP. 
(1 Credit; Prerequisites: 212-230B or 212-231A or 
B, AND 211-211A or B OR permission of instructor; 
1 hour). 

Dr. Alfred Garson 


223-355B SUZUKI METHOD AND WORKSHOP. 
(1 Credit; Prerequisite: 223-354A,; 1 hour), 
Dr. Alfred Garson 


223-404A ORCHESTRA AND BAND TECH- 
NIQUES Ill. (3 Credits; Prerequisite: 223-305B; 4 
hours) 

Mrs. Barbara Maxedon 


223-405B ORCHESTRA AND BAND TECH- 
NIQUES IV. (3 Credits; Prerequisite: 223-404A; 4 
hours). 

Mrs. Barbara Maxedon 


7.7 JAZZ STUDIES, 
CONDUCTING AND DICTION 
(240-,24 1-,242-) 

240-213A JAZZ IMPROVISATION I. (3 Credits; 


Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor, 3 hours). 
Professor Armas Maiste 
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240-214B JAZZ IMPROVISATION Il. (3 Credits; 
Prerequisite: 240-213A; 3 hours). 
Professor Armas Maiste 


240-313A JAZZ IMPROVISATION Ill. (3 Credits; 
Prerequisites: 240-214B and permission of the 
instructor; 3 hours). 

Professor Armas Maiste 


240-314B JAZZ IMPROVISATION IV. (3 Credits; 
Prerequisite: 240-313A; 3 hours). 
Professor Armas Maiste 


240-413A JAZZ IMPROVISATION V. (3 Credits; 
Prerequisites: 240-314B and permission of the 
instructor; 3 hours). 

Professor Armas Maiste 


240-414B JAZZ IMPROVISATION VI. (3 Credits; 
Prerequisite: 240-413A; 3 hours). 
Professor Armas Maiste 


241-136D CONDUCTING. (2 Credits; 1 hour). 
Professor Alexander Brott 


241-236D CONDUCTING. (4 Credits; Prerequisite: 
241-136D with a grade of ‘'A’’; 1 hour). 
Professor Alexander Brott 


241-336D CONDUCTING. (6 Credits; Prerequistes: 
223-206B; 223-261A or B; 223-262A or B; 223- 
263A or B; 211-211A or B; 241-236D with a grade 
of ‘‘A’’: 1 hour). 

Professor Alexander Brott 


241-436D CONDUCTING. (8 Credits; Prerequi- 
sites: 211-311A or B; 211-327D; 241-336D with a 
grade of *'A"’; 1 hour) 

Professor Alexander Brott 


242-111A ITALIAN DICTION. (2 Credits; 1 hour). 
Professor Luciano Della Pergola 


242-112B GERMAN DICTION. Not given 1977- 
78.(2 Credits; 1 hour). 
Professor Helmut Blume 


7.8 ENSEMBLES 


243-977A,B ORCHESTRAL WIND REPERTOIRE. 
(1-1 Credit; Prerequisite: Audition; 2 hours). 
Mr. Tom Kenny 


243-978A,B WIND ENSEMBLE. (1 - 1 Credit; Pre- 
requisite: Audition; 6 hours). 
Professor Robert Gibson 


243-979A,B SONG INTERPRETATION. (1 - 1 
Credit; Prerequisite: Audition; 2 hours). 
Professors Jan Simons and Tom Plaunt 


243-980A,B BAROQUE ENSEMBLE. (1 - | Credit; 
Prerequisite: Audition; 2 hours). 
Professor Mary Cyr 


243-981A,B PIANO ENSEMBLE. (1 - 1 Credit; Pre- 
requisite: Concentration Piano Intermediate Exami- 
nation or equivalent; 1 hour.) ; 
Professors Elizabeth Dawson, Dorothy Morton, 
Charles Reiner and Luba Zuk 
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243-982A,B ACCOMPANYING CLASS |. (1 - 1 
Credit; Prerequisite: Concentration Piano. Final 
Examination or equivalent; Non-pianists: by audi- 
tion; 1 hour). 

Professor Charles Reiner 


243-983A,B ACCOMPANYING CLASS II. (1 - 1 
Credit; Prerequisite: 243-982A & B; 1 hour). 
Professor Charles Reiner 


243-984A,B STUDIO ACCOMPANYING. (1 - 1 
Credit; Prerequisite: Permission of instructor). Quali- 
fied students may be assigned to studio accompa- 
nying for four hours a week in lieu of participation in 
Choir. Their work will be appraised and marked by 
the studio teacher. 

Professor Rose Goldblatt (Co-ordinator) 
243-985A,B MIXED ENSEMBLES. (1 - 1 Credit: 
Prerequisite: Audtion; 1-2 hours) 

Professor Luba Zuk and Staff 


243-986A,B OPERA COACHING. (1 - 1 Credit: 
Prerequisite: Piano Audition; 3 hours) 
Mr. Antonio Narducci 


243-987A,B CONTEMPORARY CHAMBER 
MUSIC CHOIR. Not given 1977-78. (1 - 1 Credit: 
Prerequisite: Audition; 2-3 hours) 


243-989A,B WOODWIND ENSEMBLES. (1 - 1 
Credit; 2-3 hours) 
Professor Gerald Danovitch and Staff 


243-990A,B CONCERT BAND. (1 - 1 Credit: Pre- 
requiste: Audition; 6 hours) 
Professor Richard Lawton 


243-991A,B BRASS ENSEMBLES. (1 - 1 Credit: 
2-3 hours) 
Professor Robert Gibson and Staff 


243-992A,B CONCERT CHOIR. (1 - 1 Credit: Pre- 
requisite: Audition; 2-4 hours) 
TBA 


243-993A,B FACULTY CHOIR. (1 - 1 Credit: Prere- 
quisite: Audition; 2-4 hours). 
Mrs. Betty Doroschuk 


243-994A,B CONTEMPORARY MUSIC ENSEN- 
BLE. (1 - 1 Credit; Prerequisite: Auditon; 2-4 hours) 
Professor Eugene Plawutsky 


243-995A,B JAZZ ENSEMBLE. (1 - 1 Credit: Pre- 
requisite: Audition; 3 hours). 
Professor Gerald Danovitch 


243-996A,B OPERA STUDIO. (2 - 2 Credits: Prere- 
quisite: Audition; 3-6 hours). 

Professors Edith Della Pergola, Luciano Della 
Pergola and Staff 


243-997A,B ORCHESTRA. (1 - 1 Credit: Prerequi- 
site: Audition; 6 hours). 
Professor Uri Mayer and Staff 


243-998A,B PERCUSSION aie pee (oy Mire | 
Credit; 2-3 hours). 
Professor Pierre Béluse 
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243-999A,B STRING ENSEMBLES. (1 
2-3 hours) 
Professor Paul Rosenthal and Staff 


250-301A PIANO PEDAGOGY. (1 Credit; Prerequi- 
site: Piano Major Intermediate Examination plus rec- 
ommendation of student's piano teacher; 1 hour). If 
Professor Helmut Blume \ 


250-302B SEMINAR IN PIANO PEDAGOGY. (1 
Credit; Prerequisite: 250-301A; 1 hour). 
Staff 


- 1 Credit: 
7 


7.9 PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 
TEACHING STAFF 
Piano: 


Mir. Norair Artinian 

Prof. Helmut Blume 

Prof. Elizabeth Dawson 

>rof. Rose Goldblatt 
rs. Mary Kirby 

Prof. Paul Loyonnet 

Mrs. Esther Master 

Prof. Dorothy Morton 

Miss Penelope Peters 

Prof. Tom Plaunt | 

Prof. Charles Reiner 

r. Karl Steiner 

rs. Ljerka Wollmarker 

r. Kenneth Woodman 

Prof. Luba Zuk 


Organ: 


Prof. John Grew 
Prof. Donald Mackey 


Harpischord: 


Prof. John Grew 


Voice: 


Miss Kathleen Anderson 
Prof. Edith Della Pergola 
Prof. Luciano Della Pergola 
Mrs. Betty Doroschuk 

Mrs. Carmen Mehta 

Mme. Dina Maria Narici 
Mr. Winston Purdy 

Prof. Jan Simons 


Strings: 


Prof. Edward Culbreath, cello. 

Prof. Gisela Depkat, cello 

Mr. Stephen Fentok, guitar 

?rof. Mauricio Fuks, violin 

Mrs. Sonia Jelinkova, violin 

?rof. Stephen Kondaks, violin and viola 
Mr. Thomas Lederer, double bass 

Prof. Paul Rosenthal, violin 

Mr. Michael Strutt, guitar 


Woodwinds: 


Miss Jeanne Baxtresser, flute 

Mr. Peter Bowman, oboe 

Prof. Gerald Danovitch, saxophone and clarinet 
Mr. Peter Freeman, saxophone and clarinet 

Mr. Emilio lacurto, clarinet 

Miss Laura Jaeger, oboe 

Mr. Abe Kestenberg, saxophone, clarinet and flute 
Mr. Sidney Rosenberg, bassoon 

Miss Cindy Shuter, flute 


Brass: 


Prof. Robert Gibson, trumpet 
Mr. Ted Griffith, trombone 

Mr. Tom Kenny, french horn 
Prof. Richard Lawton, trombone 
Mr. James Ranti, trumpet 

Mr. James Thompson, trumpet 
Mr. Ellis Wean, tuba 


Percussion: 


Prof. Pierre Béluse 


Harp: 
Mme. Marie-Christine Dyke-Gabillet 


PRACTICAL ASSIGNMENTS AND LESSONS 


The assignment of students to teachers for private 
lessons is the responsibility of the Chairman of the 
Department of Performance and is made on the 
basis of student request and actual registration. It is 
understood that returning students will study with 
the same teacher unless prior arrangements have 
been made with the Chairman of the Department in 
consultation with the teachers concerned. Teacher 
assignments will be made soon after the period of 
enrolment and posted on the notice boards during 
the first week of classes. Following this assignment, 
it is the responsibility of the student to contact 
his/her teacher and arrange lesson times. 

Individual lessons missed as a consequence of 
the instructor's absence will be made up at the 
mutual convenience of the instructor and student 
Lessons missed as the result of the student's 
absence will be made up only if notice of cancella- 
tion has been given 48 hours in advance, or if a doc- 
tor's certificate is produced and prior notice of the 
cancellation is given. 


N.B. Full-time students (other than Performance 
Majors) wishing to take individual instruction In any 
practical subject with teachers other than those in 
the Faculty may do so, at their own expense. A 
practical examination. fee of $50 will be payable at 
the time of application for an examination. Students 
majoring in Performance are required to study 
under teachers on the staff of the Faculty of Music 


COURSES 


CREDIT WEIGHTS FOR PRACTICAL STUDY 


B.Mus. Elective or 2 credits each term 


Concentration 
B.Mus. Major or Honours 4 credits each term 
L.Mus 5 credits each term 


Concert Diploma 5 credits each term 


COURSE NUMBERING (PRACTICAL 
SUBJECTS) 


A six-digit course number is used to define the area 
and function of individual practical instruction 
offered by the Faculty of Music. 

The first three digits indicate the instrument, /.e.: 


224: Violin 234: Bassoon 
225: Viola 235: French Horn 
226: Cello 236: Trumpet 
227: Bass 237: Trombone 
228: Guitar 238: Harp 

229: Percussion 239: Tuba 

230: Flute 250: Piano 

231; Oboe 251: Organ 

232: Clarinet 252: Harpsichord 
233: Saxophone 253: Voice 


The fourth digit indicates the level of study: 


Practical Major Practical Concentration 
and Honours 

1. (Qualifying) (Qualifying & Intermediate) 
2. (Intermediate) (Final) 

3. (Semifinal) 

4. (Final) 


6. (Postgraduate study) 


The fifth digit indicates the function of the particu- 
lar subject in the student's curriculum, /.e.: 


Elective 

Concentration 

Major (B.Mus.) 

Major (L.Mus., Concert Diploma) 
Honours 


Dahon 


The final digit indicates examinations and/or 
recitals, /.e. 


No examination 

Intermediate examination 

Final examination (Concentration) 
Semifinal examination (major subject) 
Final examination (major subject) 
Recital 

Elective examination 

Concerto examination 


SDDS ID se te A) 


The letter suffix to each course number indicates 
the term and duration of instruction (A-first term; B- 
second term; C-summer session). 

Thus, the number 225-130A would provide the 
following information about the instrument, level of 
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study, function, and examination level of a student's 
practical subject: 


225- : viola 

225-1 : intermediate 

225-13 : ~ concentration 
225-130: no examination 
225-130A first-term instruction 


The number 250-354B would provide the follow- 
ing information: 


250- : piano 

250-3 : semifinal 

250-35 > major (L.Mus.) 
250-354 —: semifinal examination 
250-354B second-term study 


(and examination) 


EXAMINATIONS AND GOALS IN PRACTICAL 
SUBJECTS 


Different levels of achievement are required of stu- 
dents depending upon the program of study for 
which they are registered. These levels are defined 
in part by the difficulty of material and length of pro- 
gram required at the various examinations (see Per- 
formance Department Handbook), and in part by the 
examiners’ assessment of how well the student 
plays this material. In general there are four categor- 
ies of practical study: 


Elective Study: 


Work for students electing a practical subject 
beyond or in addition to their curricular require- 
ments is planned by the instructor and student to 
satisfy the student's individual needs and aims. The 
Student is not expected to follow a specific program 
and does not normally sit an examination 


Concentration Study: 


A student majoring in Composition, Music History, 
Theory or School Music is obliged to present two 
examinations in order to fulfil the practical require- 
ment of these programs, These are: the Concentra- 
tion Intermediate Exam, normally taken after one 
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year of post-CEGEP study; and the Concentration 
Final Exam, taken some time later. (For details, see 
Performance Department Handbook.) 


Major and Honours Study: 


A student majoring in Performance (B.Mus. or 
L.Mus.) must show talent for this field before being 
admitted to the program. The practical requirement 
for these programs comprises three examinations: 
Major Intermediate Exam, Major Semi-Final Exam, 
and Major Final Exam; which are fully described in 
the Performance Department Handbook. Following 
the final examination the jury may recommend that 
the student be permitted to give a public recital 

Any U1 Performance Major may indicate an inten- 
tion to pursue an Honours program but admission 
becomes final only in the U2 year after the results of 
the Major Intermediate Exam are available. Stu- 
dents taking Honours in Performance must achieve 
first class (A) standing on this examination and in 
each subsequent term. Following the Major Interme- 
diate Exam, Honours students must present the 
Honours Semi-Final Exam and give two public recit- 
als as outlined in the Performance Department 
Handbook 


Post-Graduate Study: 


Concert Diploma candidates must present a number 
of public recitals as well as fulfil the various special 
performance requirements (concertos, chamber 
music, orchestral passages, etc.) specified by 
instrument in the Performance Department Hand- 
book. First class (A) standing in all practical require- 
ments is mandatory for continuation in the program. 
M.Mus. candidates should consult the Announce- 
ment of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research for the requirements of their program. 


Mandatory Examinations: 


The following chart lists the examination require- 
ments of each program. Additional information con- 
cerning these examinations can be found on page 
40 of this announcement and in the Performance 
Department Handbook. 


COURSES 
Program of Study Instrumental or Examination Course No. 
Vocal Stream Ends In: 
Bachelor of Music 


Major or Honours in INTERMEDIATE -132A/B 
Composition (eg. Piano Concentration 
Major or Honours in CONCENTRATION Intermediate Examination) 
Music History (eg. Piano Concen- 
Honours in Theory tration) 
Major in School Music 


FINAL 
(eg. Piano Concentration 
Final Examination) 


-233A/B 


Bachelor of Music 


Major in Performance INTERMEDIATE -242A/B 
(eg. Oboe Major Intermediate | -252A/B * 
Examination) 


MAJOR 
(eg. Oboe Major) SEMI-FINAL -344A/B 
(eg. Oboe Major Semi-Final -354A/B * 


Licentiate in Music* 


Examination) 

FINAL -445A/B 

(eg. Oboe Major Final Exam) —455A/B * 
Bachelor of Music SEMI-FINAL -364A/B 


Honours in Performance (eg. Violin Honours Semi- 


HONOURS Final Examination) 
(eg. Violin Hon- 
ours) RECITAL | -367A/B 


RECITAL I ' -467A/B 
RECITAL | -657A/B 
RECITAL II -657A/B 


CONCERTO | -659A/B 
CONCERTO II -659A/B 
etc 


RECITAL | 219-660D or 
219-662D or 
219-665D 

RECITAL II 219-661D or 
219-666D 


Concert Diploma 


(For exact recital and 
concerto requirements 
by instrument, 

consult the Perfor- 
mance Dept. Handbook) 


POSTGRADUATE 
(diploma) 


Master of Music 
(M.Mus.) 


POSTGRADUATE 
(degree) 


Other Examinations: an elective exam and is marked on the basis that it 

represents a level mid-way between the student's 
It is the teacher's prerogative to request a commit- most recent mandatory exam and the succeeding 
tee examination of any of his/her students during one. The teacher's grade on the term work is pre- 
any term if he/she feels that this is in the student's pared in advance and counts as 50% of the final 
best interest. Such an examination is recorded as mark. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PRACTICAL 
EXAMINATIONS 


A general description of each examination is given 
below. For complete details of the requirements for 
individual instruments, consult the Performance 
Department Handbook. 


1. -132A/B: Concentration intermediate 
Examination 


Purpose: To assess the student’s progress in the 
practical area and make recommendations for fur- 
ther study. The panel may recommend to the 
Department in which the student is registered: a) 
that he be asked to withdraw from the program; b) 
that he be placed on probationary standing until the 
examination is repeated satisfactorily; c) that, as he 
has made sufficient progress, he may proceed to 
the Concentration Final examination. 


2. -233A/B: Concentration Final Examination 


Purpose: To determine that the student is a suffi- 
ciently accomplished vocal or instrumental practi- 
tioner to qualify for the degree Bachelor of Music. 


3. -242A/B or -252A/B: Major Intermediate 
Examination (B.Mus. or L.Mus.) 


Purpose: To assess the student's progress in the 
practical area and determine whether or not he/she 
may continue in the program. The panel may recom- 
mend to the Department that: a) the student be 
asked to withdraw from the program; b) the student 
be placed on probationary standing until the exami- 
nation is repeated satisfactorily; c) the student be 
permitted to continue to the Major Semi-final exami- 
nation; d) the student be admitted to the Perform- 
ance Honours program. 


4. -344A/B or -354A/B: Major Semi-Final 
Examination (B.Mus. or L.Mus.) 


Purpose: To assess the student's ability to per- 
form a program of sufficient length and suitable rep- 


Recital |: 
(-367A/B) 


Music Recital 


Recital Il: 
(-467A/B) 


8. Postgraduate Recitals 


Purpose: Recitals in the M.Mus. and Concert,Dip- 
loma programs are intended to demonstrate that the 
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| Program | Honours in a Kybd. or Orchestral Instrument 


Either: A Chamber Music Recital 
or: Acombined solo and Chamber 


A solo recital 


ertoire as specified in the requirements for each 
instrument, described in the Department of Perform- 
ance Handbook. 


5. -445A/B or -455A/B: Major Final Examina- 
tion (B.Mus. or L.Mus.) 


Purpose: To determine that the student is a suffi- 
ciently accomplished vocal or instrumental per- 
former to qualify for the Licentiate in Music or the 
degree Bachelor of Music with a Major in Perfor- 
mance. The examination will assess the student's 
ability to perform a complete recital program as well 
as any other requirements which may be specified 
for individual instruments. The length of the program 
as well as the type of material to be presented is 
listed by instrument in the Department of Perfor- 
mance Handbook. The panel may recommend that 
the student be permitted to present a public recital. 


6. -364A/B: Honours Semi-Final Examination 


Purpose: To determine that the student is capable 
of outstanding undergraduate work and therefore 
eligible to continue in the Honours program. Upon 
successful completion of this examination the stu- 
dent may make the necessary arrangements for 
presenting the solo recital (see Recital || below) 
required in the program. 


7. -367A/B: Honours Recital | 
-467A/B: Honours Recital Il 


Purpose: The Honours recitals are performances 
before an audience as well as a jury and are 
intended to demonstrate competence in both solo 
and ensemble contexts. They are the sole means by 
which the student may demonstrate the outstanding 
performance ability required for the B.Mus. degree 
with Honours in Performance. Successful comple- 
tion of these recitals with the mark of ''A’’ is required 
for postgraduate M.Mus. study in Performance. 


Honours in Voice 


Either: a major role in an opera 
production, oratorio or other large- 
scale vocal form. 

Or: a recital of selections from the 
above. 


A recital-of songs for solo voice 
and keyboard and/or solo voice 
and chamber ensemble. 


Student is qualified to engage in professional per- 
formance activities, and has attained the high level 
Of performing ability required for the M.Mus. degree 
or the Concert Diploma. 


he 


own 


KU 


Mar. 18, Fri. to 
Apr. 13, Wed 


Apr. 12, Tues. to 
Apr. 15, Fri. 


May 12, Thurs. to 
May 20, Fri. 


’ May 23, Mon 


May 25, Wed. and 
May 26, Thurs. 


June 24, Fri. 
) July 1, Fri. 
b 
| 
i 


Aug. 31, Wed. to 
Sept. 2, Fri. 


Sept. 5, Mon. 


Sept. 6, Tues. to 
Sept. 8, Thurs. 


Sept. 9, Fri. 
Sept. 9, Fri. 


Sept. 12, Mon 


Sept. 12, Mon. to 
Sept. 30, Fri. 


Sept. 26, Mon. to 
Sept. 30, Fri. 


Sept. 27, Tues. 
Oct. 10, Mon. 


Oct. 28, Fri 


' Dec. 9, Fri. 


| Dec. 12, Mon. to 
Dec. 16, Fri. 


Dec. 16, Fri 


Dec. 19, Mon. to 
Dec. 23, Fri 


CALENDAR FOR SESSION 


CALENDAR OF DATES FOR SESSION 1977-78 


1977 


Pre-registration counselling of Music 
undergraduate students. 


Entrance auditions for applicants in Music. 


Entrance auditions and placement tests for 
applicants in Music 


VICTORIA DAY. Administrative Offices closed. 


Supplemental examinations in lecture courses in Music. 


ST. JEAN BAPTISTE DAY. Administrative Offices closed. 
CANADA DAY. Administrative Offices closed. 


Placement tests, ensemble auditions and 
counselling of undergraduate students in Music. 


LABOUR DAY. Administrative offices closed. 


Counselling and registration of Music under- 
graduate students in the Strathcona Music Building. 


|.D. cards for Music; 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. in 
Sir Arthur Currie Gym. 


Registration of Music graduate students in the 
Strathcona Music Building. 


Instruction begins in Music. 


Course Change Period in Music. Forms will be 
processed Sept. 22, 23 and 30. 


Supplemental and Deferred practical examinations. 


Late Registration. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. Lectures cancelled. 
Administrative Offices closed. 


Deadline for withdrawing (W) from ‘A"’ 
courses in Faculty of Music 


Last day of lectures in Department of Theory 
courses and in ensembles 


Examinations in lecture courses in Music. 


Last day of Fall Term 


Practical examinations in Music 
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Jan. 6, Fri 


Jan. 9, Mon 


Jan. 9, Mon. to 
Jan. 27, Fri 


Feb. 10, Fri., and 
Feb. 11, Sat 


Feb. 24, Fri 


Mar. 24, Fri. to 
Mar. 27, Mon. (incl.) 


Apr. 7, Fri 


Apr. 14, Fri 


Apr. 17, Mon. to 
Apr. 21, Fri. 


Apr. 17, Mon. to 
May 5, Fri. 


Apr. 24, Mon. to 
May 5, Fri. 


May 11, Thurs. to 
May 19, Fri 


May 22, Mon. 
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1978 


Winter Term registration for new students in 
Music 


Winter term begins in Music. 


Winter Term Course Change Period in Music. 
Forms will be processed Jan. 20 and 27. 
Deadline for withdrawing. (W) from ‘‘D"' courses 
in Faculty of Music. 


Mid-term weekend holiday (Winter Carnival) 
Lectures cancelled 


Deadline for withdrawing (W) from ‘‘B"' courses 
in Faculty of Music 


EASTER. Lectures cancelled. Administrative 
Offices closed. 


Last day of lectures in Department of Theory 
courses 


Last day of Winter Term and ensembles classes. 


Entrance auditions for applicants in Music. 
Examinations in lecture courses in Music. 
Practical examinations in Music 

Entrance auditions and placement tests for 


applicants in Music 
VICTORIA DAY. Administrative Offices closed 
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contained in this publication, including the 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


Director 


Prof. Paul Pedersen 
Dean of the Faculty of Music 


Vice-Director 


Prof. Donald Mackey, 
Secretary (Academic) of the Faculty of Music 


Secretary 


Miss Dorothy Feinberg 
Telephone: 392-4550 


Bookkeeper 


Mrs. Cisley Daniel 
Telephone: 392-4501 


Coordinator of Local Centres 


Prof. Rose Goldblatt 
Telephone: 392-4558 


Recital Organizer 


Mrs. Dagmar Rydlo 


TEACHING STAFF 


DEPARTMENT OF THEORY 


Chairman: Prof. Bruce Minorgan 
Mr. Alan Belkin 

Mrs. Heloise Bourget 

Mrs. Julie Gara-Boivin 

Mr. William Bowles 

Mr. Pierre Perron 

Miss Inta Zvagulis 


DEPARTMENT OF PERFORMANCE 


Chairman: Prof. Richard Lawton 


Piano: 
Prof. Rose Goldblatt 
Prof. Dorothy Morton 
Prof. Luba Zuk 
Prof. Elizabeth Dawson 
Mrs. Mary Kirby 
Miss Penelope Peters 
Mr. Mark Pinzow 
Mrs. Dagmar Rydlo 
Mr. Karl Steiner 
Mr. Kenneth Woodman 


Organ: 
Prof. John Grew 
Prof. Donald Mackey (University Organist) 


STAFF 


Harpsichord 
Prof. John Grew 


Voice 
Miss Kathleen Anderson 
Mrs. Betty Doroschuk 
Mrs. Carmen Mehta 
Prof. Jan Simons 
Mr. Winston Purdy 


STRINGS 

Violin 
Prof. Mauricio Fuks 
Prof. Stephen Kondaks 
Mrs. Sonja Jelinkova 
Mrs. Mildred Goodman 
Mr. Guy Traficante 


Viola 
Prof. Stephen Kondaks 


Cello 
Prof. Gisela Depkat 
Mr. Michael Carpenter 


Double Bass 
Mr. Tom Lederer 


WOODWINDS 


Flute 
Mr. Patrick Blake 
Mr. Abe Kestenberg 
Mrs. Cindy Shuter 


Recorder 
Mrs. Sandra Weeks 


Oboe 
Miss Laura Jaeger 


Clarinet 
Mr. Peter Freeman 
Mr. Abe Kestenberg 
Mr. Emilio lacurto 


Saxophone 
Prof. Gerald Danovitch 
Mr. Peter Freeman 


Bassoon 
Mr. Sidney Rosenberg 


BRASS 


Trumpet 
Mrs. Barbara Maxedon 
Dr. Robert Gibson 


French Horn 
Mr. Tom Kenny 
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Trombone 
Prof. Richard Lawton 
Mr. Ted Griffith 


Tuba 
Mr. Ellis Wean 


OTHER INSTRUMENTS 


Percussion 
Prof. Pierre Beluse 


Guitar 
Mr. Stephen Fentok 
Mr. Ed Rusnac 


Suzuki Violin Instruction 
Dr. Alfred Garson : 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The McGill Preparatory School of Music is operated 
by the McGill Faculty of Music. It offers an integrated 
program of studies in practical and theoretical sub- 
jects at preparatory levels. 


GRADE CERTIFICATES 


Please note the change in grade designations 
which took effect in 1975-76. This was 
requested by the Ministry of Education so that 
grade levels would correspond to those of the 
secondary school levels. (See table on pages 7, 
8.) 

The Ministry of Education will allow secondary 
school students to have credit for McGill Prepara- 
tory School of Music Grade Certificates if they sub- 
mit successful marks for the following examinations: 


Practical Sec. V plus Theory/Ear Training 
Sec. V. = Music 53 


Practical Sec. IV plus Theory/Ear Training 
Sec. lV = Music 43 


Practical Sec. Ill plus Theory/Ear Training 
Sec. Il = Music 33 


_ Practical Sec. Il = Music 23 
Practical Sec. | = Music 13 


Secondary school students should apply to the 
secretary of the Preparatory School for a transcript 
of the appropriate marks, which should then be sub- 
mitted to the Principal of the secondary school. For 
Music 53, Music 43, and Music 33, the mark submit- 
ted will be an average of the two marks for the prac- 
tical examination and for theory/ear training from 
the Preparatory School. 


LOCAL CENTRES 


For non-McGill music students at the preparatory 
level, the Faculty of Music, through its Preparatory 
School, acts as an Examination Board, both in 
Montreal and in various Local Centres in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, where students prepared by private 
local teachers can sit the Grade examinations 
before visiting McGill Examiners in all practical sub- 
jects, as set by the Faculty of Music (McGill Local 
Centre Examinations), Examinations in_theoretical 
subjects are conducted at each centre under the 
supervision of a local representative of the McGill 
Faculty of Music and the papers will be sent to the 
Faculty for marking. For a list of McGill Local Cen- 
tres, please refer to p. 35 


ADMISSION TO THE McGILL PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


All inquiries should be directed to the Vice-Director, 
Prof. Donald Mackey, or the Secretary, Miss Doro- 
thy Feinberg, McGill Preparatory School of Music, 
555 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, PQ, H3A 1E3, 
telephone 392-4550. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Potential students will be given an appointment for 
an interview and, if necessary, an audition. Applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Preparatory School. 


N.B. For admission requirements to degree and dip- 
loma programs in the Faculty of Music, please con- 
sult the Announcement of the Faculty of Music. 


REGISTRATION 


Students in Theory and Ear Training register for the 
full session (twenty-eight weeks — September to 
April). Date of registration: September 11 to Sep- 
tember 18, 1978. 


Students in all practical subjects may register for 
either the full session of twenty-eight weeks (Sep- 
tember to April), or for one term of fourteen weeks 
(September to January, or January to April). 


EXAMINATIONS 


Sessional Examinations: Final sessional examina- 
tions in theoretical subjects are held in late April and 
early May. Examinations in all practical subjects 
take place during May. Entry forms must be 
obtained from the Secretary of the McGill Prepara- 
tory School of Music and returned duly filled in, on 
or before March 1. 


N.B. For Payment of Examination Fees, please 
see p. 6. 


N.B. Practical examinations contain no ear tests. 
Theoretical examinations consist of two parts: a 


written theory test, and, at another time, an ear-train- 


ing test. Specimen papers are obtainable for a small 
fee ($0.25 each) from the office of the Preparatory 
School of Music. 


Deferred Examinations 


These are held in early fall and are permitted only if 
the regular spring examinations were missed as a 
result of illness or other special circumstances. A 
written request for the deferment of examination 
must be submitted to the Director by August 15 


Supplemental Examinations 


Students who have failed to obtain the passing 
result of 55% in any examination have the choice of 
a) passing a supplemental examination in 
that subject in early fall; 
b) repeating the course. A written request for 
a supplemental examination must be sub- 
mitted to the Director by August 15. 


Local Centre Examinations 


The examinations in theoretica/ subjects are held at 
the Local Centres on the date of the regular ses- 
sional examinations of the McGill Preparatory 
School of Music. Examinations in practical subjects 
take place during May and June. The regulations 
concerning deferred and supplemental examina- 
tions outlined above apply also to Local Centre can- 
didates in theoretical subjects. However, it should 
be noted that deferred and supplemental examina- 
tions in practical subjects are held only in Montreal, 
as McGill examiners visit the Local Centres only 
once a year, in the spring. Entry forms for all local 
Centre examinations must be obtained from the 
Secretary of the McGill Preparatory School of Music 
in Montreal, or from the local Honorary Secretaries, 
and must be returned, duly filled in, to the Secretary 
of the McGill Preparatory School of Music on or 
before March 1. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MARKS 


The following classification of marks for the Prepa- 
ratory School conforms with the marking system of 
the Faculty of Music and the rest of the University. 


A-80%-100% 
B-65%-79% 
C-55%-64% 
D-45%-54% 
F —Fail 


Marks are qualified as follows 


95% and above 
90% -94% 


Very High Distinction 
High Distinction 


80% —- 89% Distinction 
70% -79% Honours 
55% —-69% Pass 
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The D class mark implies a pass in the examina- 
tion attempted but does not allow the candidate to 
continue to the next highest grade. Therefore in the 
interest of maintaining a good passing standard in 
both theoretical and practical subjects certificates 
will be awarded only to those candidates who have 
achieved a C category mark, or higher. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS IN THEORETICAL 
EXAMINATIONS 


Sec. Ill, Sec. IV, Sec. V: Written Theory — 50%; plus 
Ear Training — 50%. Coll. Eq.!: Theory & Analysis — 
100%. Ear Training — 100%. (Two marks.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS IN PRACTICAL 
EXAMINATIONS 


Technique (Skill in scales, arpeggios, study) 25% 
Prepared Pieces 


(Interpretation, form, style, musicality) 60% 
Sight-Reading 10% 
General Impression 5% 


N.B. Performance from memory should be 
encouraged and will be recognized in the total 
examination mark awarded. It is, however, not com- 
pulsory. 


FEES 


N.B. The University reserves the right to make 
changes without notice in the published scale 
of fees if, in the opinion of the Board of Gover- 
nors, circumstances so require. 


TUITION FEES 


Full Session 
(28 weeks) 


Theory and Ear-Training 


Secondary Ill (1% hours a week) $ 85.00 


Secondary IV (1% hours a week) $ 85.00 


Secondary V (2 hours a week) $105.00 


Collegial Equivalent | (4 hours a week) $190.00 


N.B. There will be no refund of tuition fees for 
classes missed in Theory and Ear-Training. Exami- 
nation fees are included 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


PRACTICAL (ALL INSTRUMENTS AND VOICE) 
One Term 


14 1-hr. 
lessons 


All Levels 175.00 


N.B. Depending on choice of instrument and 
instructor, fees applying in the Faculty of Music may 
be charged to students in the McGill Preparatory 
School of Music, i-e.: 


All Levels 


N.B. Examination fees are additional. 


Minimum: 


Minimum: 235.00 


Full Session 


28 1/2-hr 28 1-hr. 
lessons lessons 
175.00 350.00 
235.00 70.00 


_—_—_———_ 


REGISTRATION FEE 


A non-refundable registration fee of $5.00 is 
included in the published fees for tuition of students 
in the Preparatory School of Music 


REGISTRATION IN PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 


Students may register for individual instruction in 
practical subjects as follows 


One term comprising fourteen 1-hour lessons or 
for: Two terms comprising twenty-eight 
Y% -hour lessons 
or for: Two terms comprising twenty-eight 
1-hour lessons 


There will be no refund of tuition fees to those stu- 
dents who fail to attend the total number of lessons 
for which they have signed up, except in cases of 
illness if a doctor's certificate is produced stating 
that the student concerned is unable to continue 
attending lessons for the remainder of the term or 
the session. 


EXAMINATION FEES 


Examination fees in all Local Centres are as follows: 


~ Theory and Ear-Training 


Secondary Il! $ 15.00 
Secondary IV 15.00 
Secondary V 15.00 


N.B. Collegial Equivalent | Theory, Analysis, Ear 
‘Training, is not examined in the Local Centres. 


All Practical Subjects 

Elementary $9.00 
Secondary | 10.00 
Secondary II 12.00 
Secondary Ill 12.00 
Secondary IV 15.00 
Secondary V 18.00 
Collegial Equivalent | 20.00 
Collegial Equivalent |! 20.00 
Collegial Equivalent Ill 30.00 


N.B. There will be no refund of examination fees to 
those students who fail to attend the examination at 
the time scheduled for them, except in cases of ill- 
ness if a doctor's certificate is produced stating that 
the student concerned was unable to attend the 
examination. In making refunds, only one half of the 
fee can be refunded, or the full fee will be credited to 
the following year 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


Tuition Fees are due at registration. Remittance 
may be made by cheque or money order payable to 
McGill University and addressed to the Secretary, 
Preparatory School of Music, McGill University, 555 
Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, PQ, H3A 1E3. Tuition 
fees for practical instruction covering the entire ses- 
sion of twenty-eight weeks may be paid in two 
instalments of equal halves, the first at registration, 
the second by December 15. Theory fees must be 
paid in full, except Collegial Equivalent |, which may 
be paid in two instalments. Late payment fee is 
$5.00. 


Examination Fees, together with the application 
form duly filled in, must reach the Secretary of the 
McGill Preparatory School of Music, 555 Sher- 
brooke Street West, Montreal, PQ, H3A 1E3, by 
March 1. Remittance by cheque or money order 
should be made payable to McGill University. 


ATTENDANCE 
REGULATIONS 


1. All students are required to be punctual at all 
lessons and classes 


2. All students must sign the attendance card 
presented by the teacher upon completion of 
each individual lesson in a practical subject. 


Wa 
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3. Individual lessons missed in consequence of dent's absence will be made up only if notice of 
the instructor's absence will be made up at the cancellation has been given forty-eight hours in 
mutual convenience of instructor and student. advance, or if a doctor's certificate is pro- 


Individual lessons missed as a result of the stu- duced. 


TABLE OF GRADE LEVELS IN PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL SUBJECTS 


Please note the following change in grade designations which took effect in 1975-76. These were 
requested by the Ministry of Education so that grade levels would correspond to those of the Secondary 


School levels. 


Subject New Designation Former Old Grades 
Piano Elementary Elem. | 4 
Secondary | Elem. Il Ss 
Secondary Il Elem. lll 6 
Secondary Ill Sec. if 
Secondary lV Sec. Il 8 
Secondary V Sec. Ill 9 
leading to 
Collegial Equivalent | Coll. Eq. | 10 
Collegial Equivalent Il Coll. Eq. Il 11 
Collegial Equivalent III Coll. Eq. Ill 100 
Organ (Piano Secondary V) (Piano Sec. Ill) (Piano 9) 
Secondary IV Sec 8 
Secondary V Sec. ll 9 
leading to: 
Collegial Equivalent | Coll. Eq.1 10 
Collegial Equivalent || Coll. Eq.ll i 
Harpsichord (Piano Secondary V) (Piano Sec. Ill) (Piano 9) 
Collegial Equivalent | Coll. Eq. 10 
Collegial Equivalent I! Coll. Eq. tl 11 
Violin Secondary | Elem. | 5 
Secondary II Elem. Il 6 
Secondary II! Sec. | 7 
Secondary IV Sec. ll 8 
Secondary V Sec. Ill 9 
leading to: 
Collegial Equivalent | Coll. Eq.l 10 
Collegial Equivalent II Coll. Eq. tI 11 
Viola (Violin Secondary Il) (Violin Elem.1l) (Violin 6) 
Secondary Ill Sec. | 7 
Secondary IV Sec. Il 8 
Secondary V Sec. Ill 9 
leading to: 
Collegial Equivalent | Coll. Eq.1 10 
Collegial Equivalent II Coll. Eq. Il 11 
Guitar Secondary |! Elem. | 6 
Secondary Ill Elem. Il 7 
Secondary IV Sec. | 8 
Secondary V Sec. ll 9 
leading to: 
Collegial Equivalent | Coll. Eq.| 10 
Collegial Equivalent ll Coll. Eq.ll 11 
Cello, Recorder, Secondary II! Elem. | 7 
Flute, Clarinet, Secondary IV Sec. | 8 
Saxophone, Secondary V Sec. ll 9 
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leading to: 
Collegial Equivalent | Coll. Eq. | 
Collegial Equivalent II Coll. Eq. Il 
Voice, Jouble Bass, Secondary IV Elem. | 8 
Oboe, 3assoon, Secondary V Sec. | ) 
leading to: 
Trumpit, Trombone, Collegial Equivalent | Coll. Eq. | 10 
Tuba, french Horn, Collegial Equivalent II Coll. Eq. ll 11 
Percusion 
Theory Ear Training Secondary Ill’ Elem. | 7 
Secondary IV Sec. | 8 
Secondary V Sec. ll 9 
leading to: w 
Collegial Equivalent | Coll. Eq. | 12 


N.B. Freparatory Grade examinations in practical subjects are incomplete without the corresponding 
gradein Theory and Ear-Training. Students are therefore obliged to plan their course of instruction and P 


examinations as follows: 


Subject 
Coll. Coll. 
Practical Subjects: Elem. Sec. Sec Sec Sec. Sec Eq. Eq. 
‘ 1 I ll IV Vv ll 
Theor/Ear Training: - - - Sec Sec. Sec. (Sec. (Sec. ; 
III IV V V) V) 


Studeits with previous training in practical and/or theoretical subjects will be granted equivalent credit. 


APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENTS TO McGILL PREPARATORY GRADES 


Pleas: note the change in grade designations which took effect in 1975-76. These were requested by the 
Ministy of Education so that grade levels would correspond to those of the secondary school levels. 
(See able on pages 8 & 9). 


Subject System Grade Equivalents 
Piano McGill Elem Sec. Sec Sec. Sec. Sec. Coll. Eq. Coll. Eq. 
| iH} Hl IV Vv | ll 
Tor. 1 2 4 6 7 8 9 10 
W.B 1 2 4 6 7 8 9 10 
A.B. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
M.A. 1 ie 4 6 7 8 9 10 
Violin McGill Sec. Sec. Sec Sec. Sec. Coll. Eq. Coll. Eq. 
| ll Hil IV V | Il 
Tor, 2 4 6 7 8 9 10 
W.B. 2 4 6 73 8 9 10 
A.B. 2 S 4 5 6 7 8 
M.A. 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Voice McGill Sec. Sec. Coll. Eq. Coll. Eq. 
IV Vv | I 
Tor. 4 6 9 10 
W.B. 3 5 7 10 
M.A. 3 4 5 6 
Clariret McGill Sec. Sec. Sec. Coll. Eq. Coll. Eq. 
III IV Vv | ll 
Tor. 4 6 8 D 10 
A.B. 3 4 5 6 8 
i) 8 
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Theory McGill Sec. Sec. Sec. 
Ul IV V 
Tor. | tl 
W.B. 2 3 4 
A.B. 2 4 6 
M.A. 2 4 6 


The above chart attempts to give approximate grade equivalents of several other Preparatory Music Grade Sys- 
tems, as compared with those of McGill, in some of the most frequently chosen subjects: 


Tor. — Royal Conservatory of Music of Toronto 

W.B. — Western Examination Board (Univ, of Manitoba). 

AB. —Associated Board of the Royal Schools of Music, London, England 
M.A. - Mount Allison University - Conservatory of Music. 


APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENTS TO McGILL PREPARATORY GRADES 


Ear 
Theory Training 
Practical Grade Grade Grade 
McGill University 
(New Designation) Collegial Collegial Secondary Secondary Secondary 
Equivalent II Equivalent | Vv Vv Vv 
(Former course no.) Collegial Collegial Secondary Secondary Secondary 
Equivalent Il Equivalent | Complete Complete Complete 
(Old course no.) 11 10 ] 
Conservatoire Cycle Il Cycle Il Cycle | Cycle Il Cycle Il 
de Québec 2iéme partie 1iére partie (complete) (complete) (complete) 
Laval Bacc. | (CEGEP 1) Lauréat Laureéat Lauréat 
(CEGEP Il) 
Vicent d'Indy Lauréat II Laureat Supérieur Supérieur Supérieur 
U. of Sherbrooke (CEGEP Il) (CEGEP 1) 
Ecole Normale Lauréat ll Lauréat Supérieur Supérieur Supérieur 
de Musique, (CEGEP I!) (CEGEP 1) 
U. of Québec 
Marianopolis CEGEP II CEGEP 
St. Laurent CEGEP II CEGEP. 
Vanier CEGEP II CEGEP 
COURSE DESCRIPTIONS Functional name of scale degrees. Perfect, major 
AND GRADE and minor intervals. Basic metres. Musical terms 
and signs. Shorthand notation. 
CERTIFICATE REQUIREMENTS Elementary sight-singing and rhythmic reading in 
4. Theory and Ear Training major keys up to one sharp and one flat ircluding 
major pentatonic melodies. Aural recognition of 
N.B. A passing mark is required in both Theory and intervals. Elementary melodic and rythmic dictation. 
Ear Training of each grade level. 1% hours per week. 
(See ‘Classification of Marks’ p. 5). THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
SECONDARY IV 
eae tlh TRAINING Major and minor scales of not more than five acci- 
dentals. All intervals. Altered notes fi, si, and ta. 
Staff notation on treble and bass clefs from letter Simple and compound metres and the novation of 
names and from tonic sol-fa syllables. Major and rhythmic patterns associated with them. Additional 
harmonic minor scales of not more than two acci- musical terms and signs. Major, minor and dimin- 
dentals notated with or without key signatures. ished triads 
os 9 
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Sight-singing in major and minor keys of not more 
than two accidentals in treble clef. Singing in tonic 
sol-fa and in absolute letter names. Rhythmic read- 
ing in simple and compound metres. Melodic and 
rhythmic dictation. Identification of all intervals, 
major, minor and diminished chords by singing in 
sol-fa. 

1% hours per week. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
SECONDARY V 


Completion of the study of basic musical notation 
including shorthand notation. All major and minor 
scales in all forms. All intervals and their inversions. 
All triads and dominant seventh chords and their 
component intervals. Introduction of figured bass. 
Notation of the four-basic cadences in two clefs 
Analysis of simple musical forms in folk songs 
Additional musical terms and signs 

Sight-singing in major and minor keys not 
exceeding three accidentals in treble and bass 
clefs. Rhythmic reading. Melodic and rhythmic dic- 
tation. Aural recognition of all intervals, major, 
minor, diminished and augmented triads, and the 
dominant seventh chord by singing in sol-fa. Aural 
recognition of the four basic cadences and the form 
of simple folk songs. 

2 hours per week. 


N.B. A more detailed course description of 
each grade level in Theory and Ear Training 
(revised, May 1977) is available from the Secre- 
tary of the Preparatory School. 


THEORY - ANALYSIS - EAR TRAINING 
COLLEGIAL EQUIVALENT | 


A special course, for qualified and advanced stu- 
dents, which is the equivalent of the Faculty of 
Music 221-110A, Melody and Counterpoint, and 
211-111B, Elementary Harmony, together with 212- 
131D - Ear Training. 

4 hours a week. 


2. Practical Subject 
Please note the following regulations: 


1. Allcandidates are required to bring a written list 
of their program to the examination. 

2. Selections offered by a candidate in one exami- 
nation may not be repeated in a subsequent 
grade’s examination. 

3. It is not necessary to take a practical examina- 
tion each year, since some students require 
two years to proceed from one level to the next. 

4. Substitutions of studies and pieces at the 
equivalent grade level are acceptable for 
examination purposes. Such changes should 
be submitted to Professor Rose Goldblatt, 
Chairman of the Keyboard Committee, for 
approval before March 15. Special forms are 
available for this purpose from the Secretary 
of the McGill Preparatory School of Music; 


please enclose a stamped, self- addressed 
envelope for reply. 


PIANO 


The mention of certain editions is solely for identifi- 
cation and guidance. 

A list of suggested teaching albums in early 
grades is available on request from the office of the 
Preparatory School 


Piano Elementary 
SCALES 


C, G, F major; A, E, D harmonic minor, hands sepa- 
rately through one octave 


ARPEGGIOS 


Tonic triads in the above six keys, hands separately 
through one octave, up and down. 


STUDY 


Any one to be chosen from “Child's Czerny’’, com- 
piled by Hugh Arnold (Presser) or ‘‘Technic is Fun”, 
Preparatory Book, ed. Hirschberg (Musicord). 


PREPARED PIECES 


Candidates must have prepared any three pieces 
from the following list: 


Boris Berlin — Anne Morhange 
Young Pianist’s Joyful Hour, Bk. | (Frederick Harris) 


Kabalevsky 
Little Pieces For Children 
Op. 39 (International Music Ed.) 
Marionettes 
Waltz 
Fairy Tale 
Autumn Song 


Tansman 
Happy Time, Book | (Primary) 
Both Ways 
Waltzing 
Shadow 
Reflections 


Piano Secondary | 
SCALES 


C, G, D, F major, A, E, B, D harmonic minor, hands 
separately through two octaves. Suggested mini- 
mum speed: two notes to MM 84. 


ARPEGGIOS 


Tonic triads in root position only, in C, G, D, F major, 
and in A, E, B, D minor, hands separately through 
two octaves. 


STUDY 
“Easy Velocity Studies’’ ed. Eckstein (Fischer) 


zs = 
"Technic is Fun’, Bk. |, ed. Hirschberg (Musicord). 
One only. 


PREPARED PIECES 


Candidates must have prepared one piece from 
. each of the following three groups: 


|. Bach 
Minuet No. 1 or 2 or 6 from ‘‘First Lessons in 
Bach", Book |, ed. Carroll (Schirmer) 


Craxton, ed. 
“Easy Elizabethans."’ Any selection. (OUP) 


Purcell 
Air in D minor 


Purcell 
Minuet in A minor 


Rameau 
Minuet in C 


ll. Beethoven 
Ecossaise in G 


Haydn 
Dance inG 


Mozart 
Rondino in C 


; Rowley. ed. 


sey and Hawkes) 
ll. Bartok 


(Boosey & Hawkes) 


Burgmuller 
Etudes, Op. 100, No. 2 or No. 3 


“Canadian Festival Album"’ Vol. | Nos. 2, 3, 4 
| Any one. (Berandol) 


Kabalevsky 


| Ed.). One of: 
| Clowns 
Novelette 
Slow Waltz 


; Octavio Pinto 
Children's Festival: Prelude or Minuet 


Schumann 


Sal. 


Tansman 
Pour les Enfants, Book |. Any one. 


SIGHT-READING 


grade (hands separately). 


} “Early English Sonatinas.” Any selection. (Boo- 


For Children, Vol. 1. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7. Any one. 


Pieces for Children, Op. 39 (International Music 


Album For The Young, Op. 68, one of Nos. 2, 3, 


Test of no greater difficulty than pieces of previous 


Piano Secondary II 


SCALES 

Scales beginning on white keys: C, D, E, F, G, A, B 
majors; and C, D, E, F, G, A, B harmonic minors. 
Hands separately and together through two 
octaves, piano or forte. Suggested minimum speed: 
two notes to MM 96. 


ARPEGGIOS 


Tonic triads in root position only, in the above keys. 
Hands separately and together through two 
octaves. 


STUDY 


“Technic is Fun", Bk. II, ed. Hirschberg (Musicord). 
“The New Czerny”’, Bk. Il, (Fox). One only. 


PREPARED PIECES 


Candidates must prepare one piece from each of 
the following three groups: 


|. Bach 


“First Lessons in Bach,” Vol. |, ed. Carroll. Any 
piece not included in previous grade. 


Couperin 
Aria in C 


Purcell 
Minuet in G 


ll. Beethoven 
Sonatina in G, either movement 


Clementi 
Sonatina Op. 36, No. 1, any one movement 


Diabelli 
Sonatinas, Op. 168, No. 1 or 2 or 3, 1st move- 


ment 


Haydn 
Little Dance in F 


Hunten 
Melody in C 


Mozart 
Allegro in B flat 


Mozart 
Minuet in C 


Mozart 
Polonaise in F 


Pleyel 
Minuet & Trio in C 


lll. Bartok 
“Eor Children’, Vol. 1 (Boosey & Hawkes), No. 
1ior15 


Burgmuller 


Etudes, Op. 100. Any one except No. 2 or No. 3 


George Fiala 
Prelude (Berandol) 
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Otto Joachim 
“Gossip” or ‘Plastic Soldier’ from 12 Tone 
Pieces (Berandol) 


Kabalevsky 

Children’s Pieces, Op. 27 (International Music 
Ed.) 

Playing Ball or 

Moonlight on the River 


Schumann 
“The Wild Horseman” or ‘First Loss’’ from 
Album for the Young. Op. 68 


Soulima Stravinsky 
Piano Music for Children, Book | (Peters), one 
of Nos. 8, 12, 16 


Tchaikowsky 
Album for the Young: No. 16 
SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than pieces of Elem. 
(hands together). 


Piano Secondary Iil 
SCALES 


A, E, B, F sharp, B flat, E flat, A flat, D flat majors; C, 
D, E, F, G, A, B harmonic and melodic minors; chro- 
matic scale beginning on C sharp. These scales 
through two octaves, hands together, forte or piano. 
Suggested minimum speed: 4 notes to MM 72. 


ARPEGGIOS 


Tonic triads in all the above major and minor keys in 
root position only, hands together through two 
octaves. 


STUDY 
“Technic is Fun"’, Bk. Ill, ed. Hirschberg (Musicord), 
any one. Or 

Bartok, Mikrokosmos, Vol. Ill, any two. 
PREPARED PIECES 


Candidates must prepare one piece from each of 
the following three groups: 


|. Bach 
12 Short Preludes (Peters), one of Nos. 1, 2,3 


Craxton, ed. 
“Airs and Graces” (OUP) Any one. 


Handel 
Courante in F 


Scarlatti 
Larghetto in D minor 


ll. Beethoven 
Sonatina in F, either movement 


Clementi 
Sonatina Op. 36 No. 2, 1st or 3rd movement 


12 


Clementi 
Sonatina, Op. 36, No. 3, 1st or 3rd movement 


Diabelli 
Rondino in C 


Diabelli 
Sonatinas, Op. 168, No. 6 or No. 7, 1st move- 
ment 


Kuhlau 
Sonatina Op. 55, No. 1, either movement 


lll. Bartok 
For Children, Vol. | (Boosey & Hawkes), one of 
Nos. 8, 12, 23 


Bartok 
For Children, Vol. ll (Boosey & Hawkes), one of 
of Nos. 5, 8, 31 


Bloch : 
Enfantines (Fischer): The Dream or Melody 


Claude Champagne 
Petit Scherzo (G. V. Thompson) 


Jean Papineau-Couture 
Aria (Berandol) 


Grieg 
Lyric Pieces, Op. 12. Any one. 


Otto Joachim 
‘Snowy Morning’’ with “Full Moon’’, from 12 
Tone Pieces (Berandol) 


Kabalevsky 
Children’s Pieces, Op. 27 (International Music 
Ed.). One of: 


Toccatina 
Joking 
Ballad 


Khatchaturian 
Adventures of lvan (Leeds), any one 


Prokofieff 
Music for Children, Op. 65, No. 3 


Schubert 
Ecossaise in B minor, or in G minor (either one) 


Schumann 
Waltz in A minor 


Shostakovitch 
Mechanical Doll 


Tchaikowsky 
Album for the Young, one of Nos. 9, 10, 22 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than pieces of Second- 
ary | 
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Piano Secondary IV 
SCALES 


B, F sharp, C sharp, F, B flat, E flat, A flat, majors; 
also harmonic and melodic minors and chromatic 
scales, beginning from the same notes hands 
together through four octaves in similar motion only, 
legato and staccato, piano and forte. Suggested 
minimum speed: four notes to MM 92, legato, and 
MM 69, staccato. 


ARPEGGIOS 


Tonic triads of the above keys, with inversions, 
through four octaves. These may be required to 
start in root position or in either inversion 


STUDY (ONE ONLY) 


Bertini-Germer 
50 Selected Studies, any one of Nos. 7, 12, 15, 
17 or 22 


Czerny 
School of Velocity, Op. 299, Book |, any one of 
Nos. 1, 2, or 4 


Czerny 
School of Finger Dexterity, Op. 636, any one of 
Nos. 5, 6, 10-or 17 


PREPARED PIECES 


Candidates must prepare one piece from each of 
the following four groups: 


|. Bach 
Two-part Inventions, No. 1 or No. 4 


Bach 
12 Short Preludes (Peters), No. 5 or No. 8 


Bach 
6 Short Preludes (Peters), any one of Nos. 39 


or6 


Handel 
Suite No. 14, Allemande or Air 


Handel 
Suite No. 16, Allemande 


Scarlatti 

Sonata in C, Longo 357 

Sonata in D minor, Longo 7 

from The Graded Scarlatti, ed. Motchane 
(Columbe) 


ll. Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 49, No. 2, either movement 


Clementi 


Sonatina in F, Op. 36, No. 4, 1st or 3rd move- 


ment 


Clementi 


Sonatina in G, Op. 36, No. 5, 1st or 3rd move- 


ment 


PIANO 


Clementi 
Sonatina in D, Op. 36, No. 6, 1st movement 


Haydn 
Sonata in G Major, 1st movement (Peters edi- 
tion, Book |, No. 11) HOB XVI/11 


Kuhlau 
Sonatina in C. Op. 20, No. 1, 1st or 3rd move- 
ment 


Kuhlau 
Sonatina in C, Op. 55, No. 3, either movement 


Mozart 
Viennese Sonatina No. 1 in C, 1st or last move- 
ment 


Chopin Mazurkas, Op. 7, No. 2; Op. 67, No. 2; 
Op. 68, No. 3 (any one) 


Mendelssohn 
Song Without Words, Op. 39, No. 6 


Schubert 

German Dances, Op. 33, No. 5 with No. 7 
Schubert 

Waltzes, Op. 9a (all three) 


Schumann 
Album For The Young, Op. 68, No. 9 with No. 
36; No. 21 with No. 23 


Bartok 
For Children, Vol. | (Boosey & Hawkes), any 


one of Nos. 20, 21, 27 


Bartok 
For Children, Vol. || (Boosey & Hawkes), any 
one of Nos. 18, 21, 26 


Debussy 
Children’s Corner Suite, No. 2 or No. 5 


Kabalevsky 
Variations, Op. 51, No. 4 


Kenneth Meek 
Turf Tune (Gordon V. Thompson) 


Flor Peeters 
10 Bagatelles, Op. 88 (Peters), one of Nos. 4, 
7,8 


Pinto 
Memories of Childhood, No. 2 or No. 3 


Prokofieff 
Children's Suite, Op. 65 (Leeds), any one of 
Nos. 2, 4, 10, 11 


Ravel 
Prelude 


Rhené Jaque 
Rustic Dance from Canadian Festival Album, 
Vol. 1 (Berandol) 


Julius Schloss 
23 pieces for Children in Twelve Tone Style 
(Peer International), No. 10, with No. 21 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than pieces of Second- 
ary Il. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary IV. 


Piano Secondary V 
SCALES 


At the interval of the octave: all major, harmonic and 
melodic minor, and chromatic scales, through four 
octaves. At the third: all major scales, through four 
octaves. Contrary motion: all major scales begin- 


ning from the unison through two octaves. Forte and Il. 


piano, legato and staccato. Suggested minimum 
speed: four notes to MM 108, legato; and four notes 
to MM 84, staccato. 


N.B. No minor scales in contrary motion are 
required. 


ARPEGGIOS 


All major and minor tonic triads in root position or 
inversion. Also dominant seventh chords in root 
position. Forte and piano, legato and staccato, 
through four octaves. Suggested speed: four notes 
to MM 92, legato; and four notes to MM 72, stac- 
cato. 


STUDY (ONE ONLY) 


Bertini-Germer 
50 Selected Studies, one of Nos. 39, 43, 48, 49 


Cramer-Buelow 
50 Selected Studies, No. 1 or No. 19 


Czerny 
School of Velocity, Op. 299, one of Nos. 5, 6, 7 or 
8 


Czerny 
School of Finger Dexterity, Op. 636, one of Nos. 
1,2, 7, 14 0r21 


PREPARED PIECES 


Candidates must prepare one piece from each of 
the following four groups: 


|. Bach 
Two-part Inventions, one of Nos. 6, 11, 13 or 14 


Handel 
Suite No. 7, Allegro or Andante 


Scarlatti 
Sonata in C, Longo 218 
Sonata in B minor, Longo 263 
Sonata in F minor, Longo 173 
Sonata in E, Longo 430 
~ from The Graded Scarlatti, ed. Motchane 


ll. Beethoven 
Sonatina in E flat, first movement 


Beethoven 
Bagatelles, Op. 33, Nos*1 and 3 


Beethoven 
Variations on ‘‘Nel cor piu”’ 


Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 49, No. 1, either movement 


Haydn 
Sonata in D Major, (Peters edition, Book II, No. 
20) HOB XVI/33 


Mozart 

Sonata in G, K 283, 2nd movement 

Viennese Sonatina, No. 6 in C, 1st two or last 
two movements 


Chopin 
Mazurka, one of Op. 6, No. 1; Op. 17, No. 2; 
Op. 30, No. 2; Op. 67, No. 4 


Chopin 
Prelude No. 15 


Chopin 

Waltz, Op. 70, No. 2, or Op. 34, No. 2 
Grieg 

Lyric Pieces, Op. 43, No. 1 or No. 4 


Grieg 
Puck, Op. 71, No. 3 


Liszt 
Consolation, No. 2 


Mendelssohn 
Song Without Words, Op. 38, No. 2 


Schubert 
Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 2 


Schumann 
Album For The Young, Op. 68, one of Nos. 13, 
29 or 39 


Schumann 
Scenes From Childhood, No. 4 with No. 5 


Bartok 
For Children, Vol. | (Boosey & Hawkes), No. 40, 
or all three of 34, 35, 36 


Debussy 
Children's Corner, one of Nos. 2, 5,6 


Duchow 
Chant Intime 


Maurice Dela 
Chanson from ‘‘La Vieille Capitale’’ (Berandol) 


Kabalevsky 
Variations, Op. 40, No, 1 


Menotti 
Poemetti, 12 Pieces, any one 


Pinto 
Memories of Childhood, No. 1 or No. 5 


J. Turina 
The Circus, any one 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than pieces of Second- 
ary Ill. 


THEORY AND EAR-TRAINING 


Secondary V. 


Piano Collegial Equivalent | 
SCALES 


At the interval of the octave, third, and tenth: All 
major, harmonic and melodic minor, and chromatic 
scales, through four octaves. 

At the sixth: All majors through four octaves 

Contrary Motion -— All majors and harmonic 
minors beginning from the unison, through two 
octaves. 

Broken Octaves — All majors, hands separately, 
through two octaves. 

The above scales should be played forte and 
piano, legato and staccato. Suggested minimum 
speed for all, except broken octaves: four notes to 
MM 120, legato; and four notes to MM 84, staccato. 
Broken Octaves: suggested speed, four notes to 
MM 88 


ARPEGGIOS 


Major and minor tonic triads, dominant seventh and 
diminished seventh chords, in root position or inver- 
sion. Forte and piano, legato and staccato, through 
four octaves. 


STUDY 
Any one from: 


Cramer-Buelow 
50 Selected Studies, No. 10 or No. 12 


Czerny 
School of Velocity, Op. 299, No. 11 or No. 13 


PREPARED PIECES 


Candidates must prepare one piece from each of 
the following four groups: 


|. Bach 
French Suite No. 4 in E flat: 
Sarabande with Gigue 


Bach 
French Suite No. 5 in G: 
Allemande with Sarabande 


Bach 
Three-part Inventions, any one 


Handel 
Suite No. 16 in G Minor: 
Allemande with Sarabande, or Sarabande with 


Gigue 


~~ 


Telemann 
Fantasie No. 7 or No. 8 (Peters) 


Beethoven 
Sonatina No. 2 in F minor, any two movements 


Beethoven 
Sonatina No. 3 in D, 1st or 2nd movement 


Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1, 1st movement 


Haydn 
Sonata in E minor, No. 2, 1st movement Vol. |, 
(Peters) HOB XVI/34 


Haydn 
Sonata in D, No. 7, 1st movement Vol. 1, 
(Peters) HOB XVI/37 


Haydn 
Sonata in G Major, No. 10, 1st movement Vol. |, 
(Peters) HOB XVI/40 


Mozart 
Sonata in G, K. 283, 1st movement 


Mozart 
Rondo in D 


Brahms 
Intermezzo, Op. 76, No. 7 or Op. 116, No. 6 


Chopin 
Mazurka, one of Op. 17, No. 1; Op. 33, No. 1; 
or Op. 63, No. 2 


Chopin 
Waltz, Op. 69, No. 2 or Op. 64, No. 3 


Chopin 
Nocturne, Op. 55, No. 1 or Op. 37, No. 1 
Mendelssohn 


Songs Without Words, any one of: Op. 19, No. 
1; Op. 62, No. 1; Op. 67, No. 1 


Mendelssohn 
Scherzo in E minor 


Schubert 

Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 4 
Schumann 

Romance in F sharp. 


Bartok 
Three Rondos on Folk Tunes, any one 


George Fiala 
Sonatina (Berandol) 


Ginastera 
Rondo on Argentine Children's Folk Tunes 


Kabalevsky 
Variations, Op. 40; No. 2 


Clermont Pepin 
Trois Piéces pour une Légende D’Orée (Leeds) 


Scriabin 
Etude, Op. 2, No. 1 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Scriabin Scarlatti 
Prelude, Op. 11, No. 14 Sonata chosen at the discretion of the teacher 
Telemann 
SIGHT-READING Fantasie No. 12 in B minor 
Test of a suitable level. 
ll. Beethoven 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING Rondo, in C, Op. 51, No. 1 
Secondary V ; Beethoven 
Bagatelles, Op. 126, No. 1 with No. 2 
daydn 
Piano.Collegial Equivalent Il Sonata in D Major, 1st movement (Peters: Bk. 
, no, 9) HOB XVI/19 
SCALES 
Haydn 
At the interval of the octave, third, sixth, and tenth Sonata in E flat, 1st movement (Peters: Bk. Il, 
All scales, including chromatics, through four no. 13) HOB XVI/28 
octaves. Contrary motion: All scales, except 
melodic minors, from the unison only, through two Haydn 
octaves. Broken Octaves: All majors and melodic Sonata in D Major, 1st movement (Peters: Bk. 
minors, hands separately and together, through two |, no. 15) HOB XVI/14 
octaves. ee 
ARPEGGIOS Sonata in CK330. 1st movement | 
Tonic triads, dominant and diminished seventh Mozart 
chords in root position or inversion, as requested by Sonata in E flat, K. 282, 1st movement 
the examiner, at the interval of an octave 
Ill. Brahms 
Note: Scales and arpeggios should be played at as Intermezzi, Op. 76, No. 4 or No. 6 
fast a speed as is consistent with clarity and accu- Brah 
rahms 


racy, using legato and staccato touch, and without 
group accentuation, through four octaves. 


STUDIES Rrahrns 
Intermezzo, Op. 118, No. 2 


Ballade, Op. 10, No. 1 


Any two from: 


Brahms 
Cramer-Buelow Romance, Op. 118, No. 5 
Fifty Selected Studies (any except those listed for 
previous grades) Chopin 
Mazurka, Op. 17, No. 4, or Op. 41, No. 4 
Czerny ; 
; School of Velocity, Vols. III and IV Chopin 
ft Nocturne, Op. 32, No. 1, or Op. 72, No. 1 
A} PREPARED PIECES 
iia : Chopin 
| Candidates must prepare one selection from each Waltz, Op. 70, No. 1, or E minor (Posthumous) 
| iB of the following four groups: : : 
| ie ee re Mendelssohn 
| Pe . Bac Songs Without Words, any one of: Op. 19, No 
i 5 French Suite No. 3 in B minor: 5; Op. 38, No. 6; Op. 53, No. 3; Op. 67, No.4 
i) Sarabande and Gigue — NS Se Be 
| Vi a. Schubert 
4 : ac Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 2 
i Well-Tempered Clavier, Bk. |: Prelude and —— : = 
a Fugue No. 5 in D or No. 21 in B flat Schubert 
; Impromptu, Op. 142, No.3 
i Bach 
A Well-Tempered Clavier, Bk. II: Prelude and Schubert 
i Fugue No. 7 in E flat; or No. 12 in F minor Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. 2 
i Handel Schumann 
leg Suite No. 7 in G minor: Passacaglia Arabesque, Op. 18 
if : Handel IV. Albeniz 
j i Suite No. 10 in D Minor: Air and Gigue Sevillanas 
Hy Handel Debussy ; 
4 Suite No. 14 in G: Allemande and Allegro Arabesque No. 1 or No. 2 i 
‘| \ 
1 i 
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Debussy 
Danse 


Duchow 
Passacaglia 


Hector Gratton 
Fairy Tale (Berandol) 


Jean Papineau-Couture 
Deux Valses from 14 Piano Pieces by Cana- 
dian Composers (Frederick Harris) 


Prokofieff 
Visions Fugitives, Op. 22, any two 


Prokofieff 
Prelude, ‘Op. 12, No. 7 


Tcherepnine 
Bagatelles, Op. 5, any two 


Villa-Lobos 
Polichinelle 


SIGHT-READING 

Test of a suitable level 

THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Piano Collegial Equivalent III 


The requirements are the performance of a previ- 
ously approved program, comprising representative 
works from the Baroque, Classical, Romantic, and 
Modern periods. The program, with timings, should 
be submitted to Prof. Rose Goldblatt, Chairmen of 
the Keyboard Committee, before March 15. 

The complete program should be memorized if 
possible, but at least one major work will be 
required from memory. Sight reading will be part of 
the examination. 

A separate scales test (pass-fail) at the level of 
Collegial Equivalent || must be undertaken by those 
candidates who have not previously taken the Colle- 
gial Equivalent II piano examination or its accepted 
equivalent. 

A list of suggested repertoire for Collegial Ill is 
available on request. 


ORGA 

AOP _ Articulation in Organ Playing — Gordon 
Phillips (Hinrichsen, No 1001) 

VOS - Organ School - Finn Videro (Wilhelm 
Hansen, Copenhagen; (J. & W. Ches- 
ter, London) 

P — The Organ Works of Bach, new edition 
(Peters) 

N — The Organ Works of Bach, ed. Emery 
(Novello) 

S — The Organ Works of Bach, ed. Widor & 


Schweitzer (Schirmer) 


ORGAN 


D — The Organ Works of Bach, ed. Dupré 
(Durand) 

HE — The Organ Works of Dietrich Buxte- 
hude (Wilhelm Hansen Edition, Copen- 
hagen) 

PE - Buxtehude Orgelwerke (Peters Edition) 

OUP — Oxford University Press 

PV. — Peters Verlag 


(Roman numerals indicate the volumes.) 


N.B. It is recommended that students explore 
“Beginning Organists’’ by David N. Johnson (Augs- 
burg), which contains much useful material. 


The following examinations are intended for per- 
formance on the organ, not on electronic instru- 
ments 


Organ Secondary IV 
PREREQUISITE: PIANO SECONDARY V 
STUDIES 

The following are obligatory: 


4. Bach — Herr Christ, der ein’'ge Gottes-Sohn 
(AOP — pg. 12) (manuals only) 
2. Pedal studies on pages 70, 71, 72, 73, (VOS) 


QUESTIONS 


Candidates will be questioned on matters of articu- 
lation, e.g., see Sections 3 and 5 (AOP) and page 
15 et seq. (VOS) 


PREPARED PIECES 


Candidates must be prepared to play one piece 
from each of the following three groups: 


|, Buxtehude 
Puer natus in Bethlehem (VOS, 101) 


Couperin 
Kyrie (VOS, 104) 


Dandrieu 
Trio (VOS, 94) 


Pachelbel 
Vom Himmel hoch (VOS, 108) 


ll. Bach 
Fugue in A minor (Eight Short Preludes and 
Fugues) (P. VIII; N.1) 


Bach 
Herzlich tut mich verlangen (VOS, 110) 


Bach 
Prelude in D minor (VOS, 112) 


Bach 
Prelude in B flat (VOS, 124) 


Ul. Alain 
Ballade en mode Phrygien (Leduc) (l'Oeuvre 
d’orgue de Jehan Alain — III) 
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Bloch 
Processional (G. Schirmer) (No. 6, Six Prel- 
udes for Organ) 


Boellmann 
Menuet (Suite Gothique) (Durand) 


Willan 
Ave maris stella (OUP) (No. 4, Five Preludes on 
Plainchant Melodies) 


SIGHT READING 

Appropriately graded test chosen by the examiner. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary IV. 


Organ Secondary V 
STUDIES 


The following are obligatory 

1. Bach — Vater unser im Himmelreich (AOP, 35) 
(manuals only) 

2. Bach — Nun bitten wir den heiligen Geist (AOP, 
29) (manuals only) 

3. Pedal studies on pages 74, 75, 76, 77 (VOS) 


QUESTIONS 


Candidates will be questioned on matters of articu- 
lation, on registration, and on the tonal structure of 
the organ. 

(See, for example, “The Organ”, W. L. Sumner, 
4th edition (Macdonald, London).) 

Candidates will also be questioned on the pre- 
pared pieces. 


PREPARED PIECES 


Candidates must be prepared to play one piece 
from each of the following three lists: 


1. Buxtehude 
Nun komm, der Heiden Heiland (HE IV, 48; PE 
Il, 45) 


Buxtehude 
Prelude and Fugue in F (HE Il, 92) 


Couperin 
Benedictus — Messe pour les paroisses (L'Oi- 
seau-Lyre — Monaco, pg. 52) 


Pachelbel 
Herr Christ, der einig Gottes Sohn (Barenreiter, 
Bk. Il, 8) 


ll. Bach 
. Fugue on “‘Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr’ ‘‘(P. 
VI, 30; N. XVII, 7) 


Bach 
Prelude and Fugue in E Minor (VOS, 128) 


Bach 
Orgelbichlein (P.V.; N. XV.) 
One of: Der Tag, der ist so freudenreich; Herr Jesu 
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Christ, dich zu uns wend’;Ich ruf’ zu dir, Herr Jesu 
Christ 


Bach 
Vater unser im Himmelreich (P. VIl, 66; N. XIX, 12) 


Ill. Robert Cundick 
Moderato from Divertimento (Novello) 


Marcel Dupré 
Te lucis ante terminum (Bornemann) (No. 5, 


“Le Tombeau de Titelouze’’) 


Robin Milford 
Musette and Trio in D (OUP) (Seven Simple 


Pieces) 
Helmut Walcha 


Frohlich soll mein Herze springen (No. 7 of 25 
Chorale Preludes — Set | — Peters) 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than pieces of previous 
grade 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V 


Organ Collegial Equivalent | 
STUDIES 


The following are obligatory: 

1. Bach - Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr’ (AOP,30) 
2. Bach-Christ lag in Todesbanden (AOP, 25) 

3. Pedal Studies on pages 78, 79, 80 (VOS) 


QUESTIONS 
(As for Organ Secondary V.) 
PREPARED PIECES 


Candidates must be prepared to play one piece 
from each of the following three groups: 


|. Buxtehude 
Chaconne in E minor (HE |, 9; PEI, 64) 


Buxtehude 
Prelude, Fugue and Chaconne (HE Il, 5; PE |, 4) 


Couperin 

Dialogue sur les grands jeux 

(Messe pour les paroisses, pg. 57) (L’Oiseau- 
Lyre) 


Pachelbel 


Fugue on ‘Vom Himmel hoch" (Barenreiter, 
Bk. Il, 20) 


ll. Bach 
“Little” Fugue in G minor (P. IV; N. III.) 


Bach 

Orgelbuchlein (P.V.; N. XV) 

One of: Herr Gott, nun schleuss den Himmel 
auf; Hilf Gott, dass mir's gelinge; In dir ist 
Freude 


Bach 

Wachet auf (SchUbler) (P.VI.; N. XVI.) 

Bach 

Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott (Fugue) (P. Vil, 
78: N. XVI, 49) 


il. Richard Donovan 
Prelude on ‘‘Land of Rest’’ (Music Press, Inc., 
New York) 


Hindemith 
Sonata No. 2, 2nd movement (Schott) 


Sonata No. 6, Fugue 


Vaughan Williams 
Romanza (No. 1 of Two Preludes on Welsh 
Folksongs) (OUP) 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than pieces of previous 
grade. 


. THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


| Mendelssohn 
' 


Organ Collegial Equivalent II 
STUDIES 


The following are obligatory: 

1. Bach — Aus tiefer Not schrei’ ich zu dir 
(AOP,22) 

2. Bach-Vom Himmel hoch (AOP, 14) 

3. Pedal studies on pages 80 and 81 (VOS) 


QUESTIONS 
(As for Organ Secondary V & College Equivalent |.) 
PREPARED PIECES 


Candidates must be prepared to play one piece 
from each of the following three lists: 


|. Buxtehude 

Prelude and Fugue in F sharp minor (HE ll, 72; 
PE I, 38) 

Couperin 
Offertoire (Messe pour les paroisses) 
Sweelinck 
} Mein junges Leben hat ein Ende (Peters) 
i ll. Bach 
Concerto No. 4 in C (P. Vill, 44; N. XI, 49) 

Bach 

Nun freut euch, lieben Christen g’mein (P. Vil, 

36; N. XVIII, 80) 

Bach 

~ Prelude and Fugue in A (P. Il; N. Ill) 
Bach 


Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott (Double pedal) 
(P. Vil, 82; N. XIX, 30) 


oN 


Ill. Seth Bingham 
Rhythmic Trumpet (Galaxy) 


Marvin Duchow 
Any three from Seven Chorale Preludes in Tra- 
ditional Style (Berandol) 


Graham George 
Two Preludes on ‘‘The King’s Majesty’ (H. W. 
Gray, New York) 


Saint-Saens 
Prelude in B (Durand) 


SIGHT READING 

Test of no greater difficulty than pieces of previous 4 
grade I 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING an i 
Secondary V Hii) P| 


HARPSICHORD a4 


Harpsichord Collegial Equivalent | 
(PREREQUISITE: PIANO SECONDARY V) 
i 
| 


STUDIES 


The following are obligatory ee 
1. Bach - Two-part Inventions, any three (Peters Fi 


or Henle) i it : 
2. Daquin —L’Hirondelle (FSI, 1.60) Witt 
3. Arne —Gigue (FSI, 1.40) ad 
QUESTIONS 
Candidates will be questioned on matters of harpsi- 
chord touch, phrasing, articulation, ornamentation 


and registration. 
(See ‘The Harpsichord”, E. Harich-Schneider: 


Barenreiter) 
Candidates will also be questioned on the pre- 


pared pieces. 
PREPARED PIECES 


Candidates must be prepared to play at least one G! 
piece from each of the four sections (English, ; 
French, German, Italian) of FSI (Ferguson, “Style 
and Interpretation’; an Anthology of Keyboard 
Music. Oxford University Press, vols. | and II.) 


SIGHT-READING 

Appropriately graded test chosen by examiner. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary V. 


Harpsichord Collegial 
Equivalent Il 


STUDIES 


The following are obligatory: 
1. Bach — Three-part Inventions (Peters or Henle), 
any three 
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2. Daquin—L'Hirondelle (FSI, 1.60) 

3. Scarlatti— Sonata in G minor (FSI, 1.61) 
QUESTIONS 

As for Harpsichord Collegial Equivalent |. 
PREPARED PIECES 


Candidates must be prepared to play one piece 
from each of the following lists: (FSI, vols. | and I!) 


|. Byrd 
Pavana and Galiardo (Parthenia) 
Gibbons 
Fantasia of Foure Parts (Parthenia) 
Purcell 
Prelude in G minor (Suite I!) 

li. Couperin 
La Convalescente (27e Ordre) 
Couperin 
Les Ondes (5e Ordre) 
Rameau 
La Triomphante 

lll. Handel 
Allegro in G major (Suite XIV) 
Bach 
Prelude in A minor (English Suite |!) 
Bach 


Fugue in B minor (Albinoni) 


IV. Scarlatti 
Sonata in E major 


Scarlatti 
Sonata in F minor 


SIGHT READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than pieces of previous 
grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


VOICE 


N.B. Selections offered by a candidate in one exam- 
ination may not be repeated in a subsequent year's 
examination. 

Voice Secondary IV 

STUDIES 

Vaccai — Any two contrasting studies (Schirmer). 
PREPARED PIECES 


Three songs in all — one from each of the following 
groups: 


|. Dowland, Purcell, Handel, Michael Head. 
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WL. Haydn, Mozart, Schubert. 


lll. Italian School, i.e., La Flora, vol. | or French } 
School, Fauré, Hahn. ia # 
SIGHT-READING a 


Appropriately graded test chosen by the examiner. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 


Secondary IV 


Voice Secondary V 
STUDIES f 
Vaccai — Any two contrasting studies. 

PREPARED PIECES: 


Three songs in all — one from each of the groups 
given for Voice Secondary IV. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared songs of 
previous grade 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Voice Collegial Equivalent | 
STUDIES 


Concone - Any three contrasting studies chosen 
from Nos. 1 to 25 Schirmer) 


PREPARED PIECES 


Four songs in all — at least one from each of the 
groups given for Voice Secondary IV. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of not greater difficulty than prepared songs of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Voice Collegial Equivalent Il 
STUDIES 

Panofka — Any three contrasting studies. 
PREPARED PIECES 


Five songs in all — at least one from each of the fol- 
lowing groups: 


|. Early Italian School 
ll. Dowland, Purcell, Handel. 
lll. Haydn, Mozart, Schubert. 
\V. Fauré, Ravel, Hahn. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared songs of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


STRINGS 


N.B. Letter codes appearing in the course descrip- 
tions refer to book authors and titles, and are 
explained below: 


F-E — Fiorillo, Etudes 

K-E — Kayser, Etudes, Op. 20 

Kr-E — Kreutzer, Etudes. 

M-TSS - Mazas, Thirty Special Studies, Op. 36 

R-C — Rode, Caprices. 

S-VM_ -_ Sevcik, Violin Method, Op. 6 — Part Il. 

S-E — Sitt, Etudes, Op. 32 - Bk. Ill. 

W-E — Wohlfahrt, Exercises, Op: 74. 

W-FS —. Wobhlfahrt, Foundation Studies — Bks. | 
and Il. 

VIOLIN 

Violin Secondary | 

SCALES 


G and A major and minor through two octaves. D 
major and minor, F major through one octave, one 
note to each bow. (Minor scales in melodic form 
only.) 


STUDIES 

S-VM (No. 13); or W-E (No. 2 - with different bow- 
ings). 

PREPARED PIECES 


One selection from the following list of pieces or 
equivalent: Papini, Theme with Variations, Op. 57; 
Prachti, Twelve Easy Pieces, Op. 12; Rieding, Pri- 
ére, Op. 22, No. 4; Old Masters for Young Players, 
Book | (ed. A. Moffat): any one; Schott's “Selected 
Series’, Book | or Ill: any one 


SIGHT-READING 
Appropriately graded test chosen by the examiner. 


Violin Secondary I! 


SCALES 

G, A, and B major and minor through two octaves, 
four notes to each bow. (Minor scales in melodic 
form only.) 

ARPEGGIOS 


G major and minor in first position only through two 
octaves: (a) one note to the bow; (b) three notes to 


the bow. 


Trt 


VIOLIN 


STUDIES 

K-E (No. 1 — played with four different bowings); K-E 
(No. 7). 

PREPARED PIECES 


One selection from the following list of pieces or 
equivalent: Portnoff, Concerto Facile, Op. 14; Ried- 
ing, Concertino in B minor, Op. 35 (in first position); 
Seitz, Concertino, Op. 22, No. 5; Hans Sitt, Concer- 
tino in First Position, Op. 93 (first or last movement). 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


Violin Secondary III 
SCALES 


Two octaves of C and B flat major and minor in sec- 
ond position, D major and minor in third and fourth 
position. Minor scales are to be played in both 
forms. One note to each bow; three notes slurred to 
each bow 


ARPEGGIOS 


Two octaves in the keys of G and D major and 
minor: one note to each bow; three notes slurred to 
each bow. 


STUDIES 
K-E (Nos. 9 and 12); S-E (No. 42). 
PREPARED PIECES 


One selection from the following pieces or equiva- 
lent: Portnoff, Concerto Op. 13 or 14; Seitz, Con- 
certo No. 2. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 


Secondary Ill 


Violin Secondary IV 


SCALES 

Two octaves of E and E flat major and minor (har- 
monic and melodic), starting in fourth and fifth posi- 
tion. F major and minor (harmonic and melodic), 


starting in fifth and sixth position. One note to each 
bow; three notes slurred to each bow. 


ARPEGGIOS 


Two octaves in keys of E flat, E, and F major and 
minor. 


STUDIES 
E-K (Nos. 13 and 16); M-TSS (No. 4). 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


PREPARED PIECES 


One selection from the following list or equivalent: 

Pugnani-Moffat, Allegro entusiastico; Vivaldi: 
Concerto in A-minor (first movement, or second and 
third movement). 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary IV. 


Violin Secondary V 
SCALES 


G, A, B flat, and B major and their tonic minors (har- 
monic and melodic) through three octaves. All 
scales to be played detached and three notes to a 
bow. 


ARPEGGIOS 


G, A, B flat, and B major and minor, through three 
octaves: one note to each bow; three notes slurred 
to each bow. 


STUDIES 
K-E (Nos. 21 and 29); M-TSS (No. 7). 
PREPARED PIECES 


One selection from the following list or equivalent: 

Accolay, Concerto in A minor; Seitz, Concerto 
No. 3, Op. 12 (first movement); Concerto No. 4 (first 
movement); Sitt, Concertino Op. 31 (first or last 
movement). 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Violin Collegial Equivalent | 
SCALES 


All major and minor (harmonic and melodic) scales 
through three octaves. Slurred and detached bow- 
ing. 

ARPEGGIOS 


In all major and minor keys through three octaves, 
one note to a bow and slurred (one bow ascending 
and one descending). 


STUDIES 
F-E (No. 15); Kr-E (No. 10); M-TSS (No. 18). 
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PREPARED PIECES 


Candidates must play the first piece and any one of 
the other four in the following list of pieces: 

Handel, Six Sonatas (any one); Nardini, Concerto 
in E minor: Tartini, Sonata in G Minor; Viotti, Con- 
certo No. 23 (first or last movement). 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V 


Violin Collegial Equivalent Il 


SCALES 


All major and minor (harmonic and melodic) 
through three octaves. Also the chromatic scales of 
C beginning on the G string, and E beginning on the 
D string, through two octaves. Slurred and detached 
bowing 


ARPEGGIOS 


In all major and minor keys, as well as dominant and 
diminished seventh chords through three octaves, 
one note to a bow, and slurred (one bow ascending 
and one descending). 


STUDIES 


One selection from each of the following: F-E; Kr-E; 
F-C. 


PREPARED PIECES 


Candidates may play one selection from each of the 
following groups of pieces or the equivalent: 


|. Corelli-Leonard, La Folia; Kreutzer, Concerto 
No. 19; Rode, Concerto in A minor, Op. 8; Ver- 
acini, Sonata in E Minor. 


ll. Bach, Concerto in E Major; Bach, Sixth Partita 
in E Major, for violin alone (first movement 
only). 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


VIOLA 


Viola Secondary III 
PREREQUISITE: VIOLIN SEC. I! 
SCALES 


C, D, and E major and minor melodic in two 
octaves, four notes to each bow. 


ARPEGGIOS 


C major and minor in first position only, through two 
octaves: (a) one note to each bow; (b) three notes to 
each bow. 


STUDIES 
K-E (any one); W-FS1 (any one) 
PREPARED PIECES 


Rieding, Concertino in B Minor, Op. 35 (viola tran- 
scription); or an easy selection from Old Masters 
For Young Players by Moffat-Palascho. 


SIGHT-READING 

Appropriately graded test chosen by the examiner 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary III 


Viola Secondary IV 
SCALES 


F and E flat major and minor (harmonic and 
melodic) in second position, G major and minor 
(harmonic and melodic) in third and fourth positions, 
through two octaves: (a) one note to each bow; (b) 
two notes slurred to each bow. 


ARPEGGIOS 


C and G major and fhinor, through two octaves: (a) 
one note to each bow; (b) three notes slurred to 
each bow. 


STUDIES 


One selection from any of the following: 
K-E (any one); W-FS2 (any one). 


PREPARED PIECE 


RV. Williams, Viola Suite (Carol, Ballade and 
Musette); or selections from Old Masters For Young 
Players by Moffat-Palascho 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary IV. 


Viola Secondary V 


SCALES 


C, D, E flat and E major and their tonic minors (har- 
monic and melodic) through three octaves. To be 
played detached and three notes to a bow. 


— 


VIOLA 


ARPEGGIOS 


C, D, E flat and E major and their tonic minors 
through three octaves. To be played detached and 
three notes to a bow. 


STUDIES 
K-E (Nos. 21 and 29); M-TSS (No. 7). 
PREPARED PIECE 


Grazioli, Sonata in F; or M. Marais, Five Old French 
Dances: or three selections from Album of Classical 
Pieces, adapted for the viola by Klengel. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V 


Viola Collegial Equivalent ! 


SCALES 


All major and minor (harmonic and melodic) scales 
through three octaves except A, A flat, B, B flat 
(major and minor) through two octaves. Slurred and 
detached bowing. 


ARPEGGIOS 


All major and minor keys through three octaves, 
detached and slurred (one bow ascending and one 
descending). 


STUDIES 


Three studies, one from each of the following: F-E; 
K-E; M-TSS 


PREPARED PIECES 


Handel, Sonatas (any one of the six); Mozart, Diver- 
timento in C; or Sitt, Concerto Op. 68. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Viola Collegial Equivalent Il 
SCALES 


All major and minor (harmonic and melodic) scales 
through three octaves except A, A flat, B, B flat 
(major and minor) through two octaves. Also the 
chromatic scale of F beginning on C string, and of A 
beginning on G string, through two octaves. Slurred 
and detached. 
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ARPEGGIOS 


All major and minor keys, as well as dominant and 
diminished seventh chords, through three octaves, 
detached and slurred (one bow ascending and one 
descending.) 


STUDIES 


Three studies, one from each of the following: F-E; 
Kr-E; R-C. 


PREPARED PIECES 


Ariosti, Sonata No. 2; or Handel, Concerto; Bruch, 
Romance; or P. Juon, Sonata; or Hindemith, Trauer- 
musik; Milhaud, Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


CELLO 


Cello Secondary Ili 
SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS 


C, G, D and F major; A and D minor, through two 
octaves. 


STUDIES 


L. Feuillard, Studies for the Young Cellist (Nos. 11 
and 17); Lee, Forty Studies, Op. 31, No. 4. 


PREPARED PIECES 


L. Feuillard: Selections for the Young Cellist: any 
two. 


SIGHT-READING 

Appropriately graded test chosen by the examiner. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary Ill. 


Cello Secondary IV 
SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS 


E, A, D, A flat, and B flat major, and C sharp, F 
sharp, B, F, C, and G minor, through two octaves. 


STUDIES 


Dotzauer: 113 Studies (Nos. 10 and 33); L. Feuil- 
lard: Studies for the Young Cellist (Nos. 35 and 51). 


PREPARED PIECES 


W. H. Squire: Gavotte Op. 5 (Augener ed. No. 7704 
B). Also one additional piece, to be selected by the 
teacher. 
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SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary IV. 


Cello Secondary V 
SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS 


All major and minor, through two octaves: 
detached; slurred, two notes to a bow, and four 
notes to a bow. 


ARPEGGIOS 
All major keys, through two octaves. 
STUDIES 


Any two studies selected from the following: 
Dotzauer: 113 Studies (any two advanced stud- 
ies); Merk: Studies (Nos. 1 and 2); Duport: Exer- 
cises (No. 9); or Whitehouse: Progressive Studies 
for the violincello (nos. 19, 20, 22, 24, 25, and 27.). 


PREPARED PIECES 


Breval: Sonata in C major. Also one additional 
piece, to be selected by the teacher. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Cello Collegial Equivalent | 
SCALES 


All major and minor melodic through three octaves: 
detached; slurred, two, four, or eight notes to a bow. 


ARPEGGIOS 

All major and minor keys, through three octaves. 
STUDIES 

Duport: Any two. 

PREPARED PIECES 


J. S. Bach: Unaccompanied Suite No. 1: any one 
movement; or Goltermann: Concerto in B minor 
(first movement); and Eccles: Sonata in G minor. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


ig 


- Cello Collegial Equivaient I! 
SCALES 


All major and minor melodic scales through three 
octaves. Chromatic scale of F beginning on the C 
string, and of C beginning on the G string, through 
two octaves. Slurred and detached bowing. 


ARPEGGIOS 
All major and minor, through three octaves 
STUDIES 


Any two studies selected from the following: J.L. 
Duport, Study No. 7 or Caprice; Franchomme, Stud- 
ies (any one); or Grutzmacher, Studies (any one) 


PREPARED PIECES 


Bach, Suites (two movements from any one); Saint- 
Saéns, Concerto in A Minor (first movement). 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


DOUBLE BASS 


Double Bass Secondary IV 
SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS 


Major: C, D flat, D, E flat,G,A flat B flat, B: through 
two octaves. Minor: B, F, E, G, A, B: through one 
octave. Bowing patterns: slurring 2, 3, and 4 to a 
bow, after playing the scale in a full, sustained tone, 
one note to a bow. Also simple rhythmic patterns. 


STUDIES 
Simandl |: up to the fourth position. 
PREPARED PIECES 


| One movement from a sonata, or any one selection 
from Old Masters For Young Players (Cello), ed. 
Moffat. 


SIGHT-READING 

Appropriately graded test chosen by the examiner. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary IV. 


Double Bass Secondary V 


SCALES 


All major and minor, through two octaves. Bowing 
patterns: slurring up to five notes to a bow. Spic- 
cato. 


— 


ARPEGGIOS 
All major and minor: three slurred in a bow. 
STUDIES 


Completion of exercise portion of Simandl |, up to 
thumb position. Selections from Kreutzer, Moeckel, 
Storch-Hrabe. 


PREPARED PIECES 


Three movements from a sonata chosen by the 
instructor. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of E 
previous grade. if [ 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Double Bass Collegial Equivalent | 
SCALES 


Same as Secondary V. Slurring up to eight notes to 
a bow 


ARPEGGIOS 
Same as Secondary V. Four slurred in a bow. 
STUDIES = 


Selections from Simandl II, Storch-Hrabe, Moeckel, 
Kreutzer. Selected orchestral passages. 


PREPARED PIECES 


Selected movements from Bach's Suites. A full 
sonata chosen by the instructor. Beethoven: 5th 
symphony ~— Scherzo; 9th symphony — Recitative 
and Ode to Joy. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Double Bass Collegial 
Equivalent Il 


SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS - 


Same as Coll. Eq. |, incorporating bowings from 
Moeckel's Studies 


STUDIES 


Nanny, Kreutzer, Storch-Hrabe (Vols. | et Il). 
Orchestral passages — Mozart: Symphonies Nos. 40 
and 41. 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


PREPARED PIECES 
Dragonetti: Concerto. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


WOODWINDS 
FLUTE 
Flute Secondary Ill 


Production of tone, low C to high E; Altés, Flute 
Method, Vol. 1; major scales to two sharps and two 
flats; easy pieces. 


SIGHT-READING 

Appropriately graded test chosen by examiner 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary Ill. 


Flute Secondary IV 


Major and minor scales and arpeggios to two 
sharps and two flats; Altés, Flute Method, Vol. |; 
Gariboldi, Etudes Mignonnes; one duet by Telem- 
ann. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grades. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary IV. 


Flute Secondary V 


Scales, arpeggios, and scales in thirds, to four 
sharps and four flats: Altes, Flute Method, Vol. Il 
Koehler, Etudes, Op. 33, No. 1; Gariboldi, Melodi- 
ous and Progressive Studies; one sonata by Purcell, 
Pepusch or Vivaldi. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of not greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 
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Flute Collegial Equivalent | 


Scales and arpeggios in all major and minor keys; 
Altés, Flute Method, Vol. Il; Anderson, 18 Studies, te 
Op. 41; Berbiguier, 18 Etudes; Sonatas by Handel 4g 
and Telemann. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade: 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Flute Collegial Equivalent II 


Moyse, Gammes et Arpeges; Andersen, 24 Studies, 
Op. 21; Koehler, 12 Studies, Op. 33, Book II; one 
concerto by Telemann, Quantz or Haydn 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of not greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


RECORDER | 


Recorder Secondary Ill 


Duschenes, Method for the Recorder, ?art 1 (BMI 
Canada); scales in C, G, D, and F major; Dus- 
chenes, Studies in Recorder Playing two easy 
duets and pieces with piano. 


SIGHT-READING 

Appropriately graded test chosen by examiner. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary Il. 


Recorder Secondary IV 


Major and minor scales and arpeggios to two 
sharps and two flats; Duschenes, Method for the 
Recorder, Part | and beginning of Part Il Easy sona- 
tas and duets by 17th and 18th century masters; 
Duschenes, Studies in Recorder Playing; any two. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary IV. 


Recorder Secondary V 


Scales and arpeggios to four sharps and four flats; 
Duschenes, Method for the Recorder, Part Il; Fifteen 


Solos by Anonymous Masters of the Eighteen Cen- 
tury (Schott); Cuschenes, Studies in Recorder Play- 
ing; Telemann, Duets; Sonatas by Handel, Loeillet, 
Vivaldi, Purcell 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Recorder Collegial Equivalent | 


Duschenes, Studies in Recorder Playing; Moenk- 
emeyer, Hohe Schule (Moeck); Hoeffer-Winterfield, 
40 Studies (Sikorski); Telemann, Sonatas; Bach, 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 4; Telemann, Suite in A 
minor; Telemann, Concerto in G minor; obligato 
parts to Bach arias; Graupner, Concerto; Tate, 
Spielstueck (Baerenreiter); Hoeffer-Winterfeld, 12 
Etuden fuer Altfloete; ability to play soprano, alto, 
tenor, bass recorders. Duschenes, Method, Part Il. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Recorder Collegial Equivalent Il 


Moenkemeye, Hohe Schule; Berkeley, Sonatina; 
Genzmer, Sonata; Bach, Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 2: Samrrartini, Concerto in F; Telemann, Con- 
certi in C andF major; Albinoni, Concerto in G; Nau- 
dot,.Concertain G; ability to play in C clef third line. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V 


OBOE 
Oboe Secondary IV 


Posture. Proper hand position. Proper blowing. Cor- 
rect reed position. Tonguing. Long tones. Ear train- 
ing on the oboe (Scalework). 


SIGHT-READING 
Appropriately graded test chosen by examiner. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary IV. 


Se a Sp ae Eee 


WOODWINDS 


Oboe Secondary V 


Scalework. Long tones. Learning about reeds. Sell- 
ner, Etudes Progressives (interval section only). 
Barret, 42 Progressive Melodies. Appropriate solo 
repertoire. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Oboe Collegial Equivalent | 


Long tones. All scales, slow and fast. Reedwork. 
Ferling 48 Famous Studies. Solo repetoire. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grades. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V 


Oboe Collegial Equivalent Il 


Long tones. All scales, slow and fast. Reedwork. 
Barret, 16 Grandes Etudes and 4 Sonatas. Solo rep- 
ertoire. Beginning of orchestral repertoire. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared pieces of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


CLARINET 
Clarinet Secondary III 


Position of lips and fingers; tone production. Scales 
and arpeggios in C, F, and G major through two 
octaves (legato). 


STUDIES 


“|e Débutant Clarinettiste’’, by A Perrier (any one); 
and appropriate studies from “The Clarinet’ by 
Thurston and Frank (Boosey & Hawkes). 


SIGHT-READING 

Appropriately graded test chosen by examiner. © 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary Ill. 
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Clarinet Secondary IV 


Scales and arpeggios in B flat, D and A major, A, D, 
and E minor (harmonic), through two octaves; chro- 
matic scale on E through three octaves, legato. 


STUDIES 


Perrier, Etudes Faciles et Progressives; and appro- 
priate studies from ‘‘The Clarinet’ by Thurston and 
Frank (Boosey & Hawkes). 


PREPARED PIECES 


Slow movement from one of the clarinet concerti of 
Karl Stamitz. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary IV, 


Clarinet Secondary V 


Scales and arpeggios in E flat, A flat and E major, G, 
F, and F sharp harmonic minor, through two 
octaves, legato, and in the pattern of two legato, two 
staccato. Also scales in thirds. 


STUDIES 


Selections from: Rose, Twenty-Six Studies; Rose, 
Thirty-two Studies; Blancou, Forty Studies; and 
appropriate studies from “The Clarinet’ by Thurston 
and Frank (Boosey & Hawkes). 


PREPARED PIECES 


First movement of one of the clarinet concerti of Karl 
Stamitz. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 

t 

Clarinet Collegial Equivalent | 


Scales and arpeggios in B major and C sharp minor 
through two and a half octaves; in fourths in F major 
and A minor. Whole-tone scales to be played legato 
and staccato throughout clarinet range. 


STUDIES 
Labanchi, Method. 
PREPARED PIECES 


Mozart: Slow movement from Concerto in A major, 
K. 622: Weber: Slow movement from Concertos No. 
1 or 2; Weber: Slow movement from Duo Concer- 
tante, Opus 48.. 
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SIGHT-READING as 

Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of | 4 

previous grade. > w 

THEORY AND EAR TRAINING log 

Secondary V. : i 

Clarinet Collegial Equivalent II ; 

Scales and arpeggios in F sharp major and D sharp 

minor: in fifths in A major and G minor; in thirds on 

whole-tone scales through two octaves. ( 
\ 

STUDIES 

A. Perrier, Etudes de Genre et d’Interprétation; 

Labanchi, Studies. 

PREPARED PIECES 

Weber, Concertino; Dunhill, Phantasy. 

SIGHT-READING 

Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 

previous grade. 

THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary V 

SAXOPHONE 

Saxophone Secondary III 

Embouchure formation, tone production; attack. 

Chromatic scale, throughout complete range of 

instrument; major scales in C, G, D, F, and B flat.. 

Studies from Paul DeVille, The Universal Method for 

Saxophone; Ben Verecken, The Elementary Method 

of Saxophone. 

SIGHT-READING 

Appropriately graded test chosen by examiner. 

THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary Ill. 

Saxophone Secondary IV 

Vibrato studies; elementary staccato studies. 

Scales in C, G, D, A, E, F, B flat, E flat, and A flat 

major; A, E, D, G, and C harmonic minor. — Interme- 

diate studies from the books mentioned in Second- 

ary Ill. 

SIGHT-READING 

Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 

previous grade. 

THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary IV. 4 | 

nt 


Woe 


Saxophone Secondary V 


All major and harmonic minor scales. Advanced 
studies from the books mentioned in Secondary Ill. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Saxophone Collegial Equivalent ! 


Major and minor scales and arpeggios. Chromatic 
scales. Klose, Etudes; Ben Verecken, Studies, Book 
|; Labanchi-lasilli, Book |. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Saxophone Collegial Equivalent II 


Labanchi-lasilli, Books | and ll; Mule-Soussman, 
Volume |. Advanced studies on chromatics. Trans- 
position. Solos of intermediate difficulty. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 


Secondary V. 


BASSOON 
Bassoon Secondary IV 


Embouchure formation. Action of tongue and lips. 
Practice of attacks, long tones, fingering, scales. 


SIGHT-READING 

Appropriately graded test chosen by examiner. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary IV. 


Bassoon Secondary V 


Extension of range. Scale studies. Exercises on 
articulations. Weissenborn, Studies, Books | and ll. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


Z 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Bassoon Collegial Equivalent | 


Tenor clefs. Major and minor scales. Weissenborn, 
Milde, Scale studies. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V 


Bassoon Collegial Equivalent Il 


Legato and staccato. Eugéne Jancourt, Grande 
Etude pour Basson, Op. 55; L. Milde, Twenty-Four 
Studies in All Keys, Op. 24. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 


previous grade. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
TRUMPET 
Trumpet Secondary IV 


Formation of basic embouchure and breathing 
procedures; emphasis on mouthpiece placement, 
basic tongue placement, posture. Chromatic scale 
through one and one-half octaves; major scales in 
three keys. Elementary beat studies. One solo 
piece, chosen by the instructor. 


SIGHT-READING 

Appropriately graded test chosen by examiner. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary IV. 


Trumpet Secondary V 


Development of basic embouchure; emphasis on 
breath placement, posture, attack and release. 
Major scales in five keys through one octave. Ele- 
mentary subdivision studies. One solo piece, cho- 
sen by the instructor. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Trumpet Collegial Equivalent | 


Continuing development of basic embouchure 
through two octaves; emphasis on tone production, 
sustained tones, staccato and legato. Major and rel- 
ative minor scales and tonic arpeggios in three 
sharps and flats through one and one-half octaves. 
Rhythmic studies. Reading band and orchestral 
materials. One solo piece, with accompaniment, 
chosen by the instructor. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Trumpet Collegial Equivalent Il 


Emphasis on tone production, breath support, 
embouchure development; all elementary articula 
tions; attack, release, staccato, legato; intervals 
Major and relative minor scales and tonic arpeggios 
in five sharps and flats through one and one-half 
octaves; chromatic scale through two octaves. 
Reading band and orchestral materials. 


STUDIES 


Two from: Schantl, Studies; Pares, Scale Studies; 
Arban, Method; Hering, 40 Progressive Studies; 
Endresen, Supplementary Studies; or equivalent. 


PREPARED PIECE 


One from Balay, Petite Piece Concertante, or equiv- 
alent. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


HORN 
Horn Secondary IV 


Formation of basic embouchure; emphasis on 
mouthpiece placement, posture. Chromatic scale 
through one octave; major scales in three keys. Ele- 
mentary beat studies. 


SIGHT-READING 

Appropriately graded test chosen by examiner. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary IV. 
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Horn Secondary V 


Formation of basic embouchure; emphasis on 
breath placement, posture, attack and release. 
Major scales in five keys through one octave. Ele- 
mentary subdivision studies. One solo piece, cho- 
sen by the instructor. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Horn Collegial Equivalent | 


Development of basic embouchure; emphasis on 
tone production, sustained tones, staccato and 
legato. Major and relative minor scales and tonic 
arpeggios in three sharps and flats through one and 
one-half octaves. Rhythmic studies. Reading band 
and orchestral materials. One solo piece with 
accompaniment, chosen by the instructor. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Horn Collegial Equivalent Ii 


Emphasis on tone production, breath support, 
embouchure development; all elementary articula- 
tions; attack, release, staccato, legato; intervals. 
Major and relative minor scales and tonic arpeggios 
in five sharps and flats through one and one-half 
octaves; chromatic scale through two octaves. 
Reading band and orchestral materials. 


STUDIES 


Two from Schantl, Studies; Pares, Scale Studies; 
Alfonse, Book |; Horner, Primary Studies; Endresen, 
Supplementary Studies; or equivalent. 


PREPARED PIECE 
One from Mozart, Concert Rondo, or equivalent. 
SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


TROMBONE 


Trombone Secondary IV 


Formation of basic embouchure; emphasis on 
mouthpiece placement, posture. Chromatic scale 
through one octave; major scales in three keys. Ele- 
mentary beat studies. 


SIGHT-READING 

Appropriately graded test chosen by examiner 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary IV. 


Trombone Secondary V 


Formation of basic embouchure; emphasis on 
breath placement, posture, attack and release: 
Major scales in five keys through one octave. Ele- 
mentary subdivision studies. One solo piece, cho- 
sen by the instructor. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Trombone Collegial Equivalent | 


Development of basic embouchure; emphasis on 
tone production, sustained tones, staccato and 
legato. Major and relative minor scales and tonic 
arpeggios in three sharps and flats through one and 
one-half octaves. Rhythmic studies. Reading band 
and orchestral materials. One solo piece with 
accompaniment, chosen by the instructor. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Trombone Collegial Equivalent I! 


Emphasis on tone production, breath support, 
embouchure development; all elementary articula- 
tions: attack, release, legato, staccato, intervals. 
Major and relative minor scales and tonic arpeggios 
in five sharps and flats through one and one-half 
octaves; chromatic scale through two octaves. 
Reading band and orchestral materials. 


STUDIES 


Two from Schantl, Studies; Pares, Scale Studies; 
Slama, 66 Etudes; Arban, Method; Endresen, Sup- 
plementary Studies; or equivalent. 


— 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


PREPARED PIECE 


One from Croce-Spinelli, Solo de Concours, or 
equivalent. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


TUBA 
Tuba Secondary IV 


Formation of basic embouchure; emphasis on 
mouthpiece placement, posture. Chromatic scale 
through one octave; major scales in three keys. Ele- 
mentary beat studies. 


SIGHT-READING 

Appropriately graded test chosen by examiner. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary IV. 


Tuba Secondary V 


Formation of basic embouchure; emphasis on 
breath placement, posture, attack and release. 
Major scales in five keys through one octave. Ele- 
mentary subdivision studies. One solo piece, to be 
chosen by the instructor. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 


Secondary V. 


Tuba Collegial Equivalent | 


Development of basic embouchure; emphasis on 
tone production, sustained tones, staccato and 
legato. Major and relative minor scales and tonic 
arpeggios in three sharps and flats through one and 
one-half octaves. Rhythmic studies. Reading band 
and orchestral materials. One solo piece with 
accompaniment, chosen by the instructor. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Tuba Collegial Equivalent Il 


Emphasis on tone production, breath support, 
embouchure development; all elementary articula- 
tions: attack, release, staccato, legato; intervals. 
Major and relative minor scales and tonic arpeggios 
in five sharps and flats through one and one-half 
octaves; chromatic scale through two octaves 
Reading band and orchestral materials. 


STUDIES 


Two from Schantl, Studies; Pares, Scale Studies; 
Eby, Book |; Arban, Method; Endresen, Supplemen- 
tary Studies; or equivalent. 


PREPARED PIECE 


One from Cohen, Romance and Scherzo, or equiva- 
lent. 


SIGHT-READING 


Test of no greater difficulty than prepared work of 
previous grade. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


OTHER INSTRUMENTS 
PERCUSSION 
Percussion Secondary IV 


Hand position on snare drum (traditional or match 
grip) from Jacques Delécluse: Méthode de Caisse- 
claire. Concentration on rhythm with metronome. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary IV. 


Percussion Secondary V 


Exercises for alternation from Jacques Delécluse: 
Méthode de Caisse-claire. Tympani roll from Pierre 
Béluse: Basic Tympani Technique. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


Percussion Collegial Equivalent ! 


The roll and its explanation from Jacques Delécluse: 
Méthode de Caisse-claire. Exercises on tympani 
tuning from Pierre Béluse: Basic Tympani Tech- 
nique. 


SCALES 

All major scales on keyboard instruments. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. ; 
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Percussion Collegial Equivalent II 6 


The rebound and its control from Jacques Delé- 
cluse: Méthode de Caisse-claire. Tympani studies 
from Jacques Delécluse: Trente (30) Etudes. Book I. 


SCALES 


All minor scales (harmonic and melodic) on key- 
board instruments. 


THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 


Secondary V. 
5 
GUITAR 
Noad Renaissance Guitar and Classical Gui- 
tar Ariel Publications (New York) 
Pujol Escuela Razonada de la Guitarra, Vol. 
| BA9563 and Vol. Ill, BA 10945 
(Ricordi) 
Scheit - Music from Shakespeare's Time (Uni- 
versal Edition 13973) 
Segovia — Diatonic Major and Minor Scales 
(Columbia) . 
(ee) — Columbia Music : 
FAB — Faber Music 
BA Ricordi 
GA Schott Guitar Archives 
Marks -— Edward B. Marks 
ME — Max Eschig 
Oxford — Oxford University Press 
R&R ~ Reuter & Reuter, Stockholm (G. 
Schirmer) 
RIC Ricordi 
UE — Universal Edition 


Guitar Secondary II 
BASIC TECHNIQUE 

Vol. ll of Pujol (Part |) 
SCALES 


Pujol, pp. 57-60, all major and minor keys (1st posi- 
tion) 


ARPEGGIOS 

Pujol (Method), No. 32 
STUDIES 

Pujol (Method), Nos. 25, 27 
PREPARED PIECES 


1. Classical Guitar (Noad) pp. 14, 17, 24-27 (any 
one) 

2. 2e. Triquilandia (Pujol) Nos. 1, 2 and 3 (ME 
7237) 

3. Renaissance Guitar (Noad) pp. 22-35 (any 
one) or one piece from Scheit, nos. 1-5 (UE 
13973) 


SIGHT-READING 


To be chosen by examiner. 


hie 


Ey, 


Guitar Secondary Iil 
BASIC TECHNIQUE 

Vol. Il of Pujol (Part Il to page 89) 
SCALES 


Pujol (Method), Nos. 64, 65, Major and minor 
scales in all positions. 


ARPEGGIOS 
Pujol (Method), No, 84 
STUDIES 


Pujol (Method), No. 7, p.123 Leo Brouwer, Easy 
Studies Vol. | (ME 7997) Nos. 3, 4, or 5 (any one) 


PREPARED PIECES 


1. Classical Guitar (Noad), Carulli Rondo p.19 

2. 2e. Triquilandia, Nos. 3,4, and 5 

3. Renaissance Guitar (Noad), pp.36-48 (any 
one) or Scheit, nos. 6, 8, or 12 (any one) 

4. Tarrega (Scheit), Preludes 1-3 and 5-8 (any 
one) UE 13408 


SIGHT-READING 

To be chosen by examiner. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary Ill. 


Guitar Secondary IV 
BASIC TECHNIQUE 

Vol. Il of Pujol (Complete) 
SCALES 


Major and minor scales to 4 sharps and flats; all 
right-hand fingerings; quarter and eighth notes and 
eighth triplets; quarter note to MM 92; from Segovia. 


ARPEGGIOS 
Pujol, p.90 


STUDIES 


Carcassi, Nos. 1-8 (GA 2 or 43) any one, 

OR 
SOR. pp.61-72 (Classical Guitar, Noad) any one. 
Pujol, Study No. 8, p.124 
Leo Brouwer, Easy Studies Vol. Il (ME 7998), Nos. 
6, 7, or 8 (any one) 


PREPARED PIECES 


1. Renaissance Guitar (Noad) pp.50-87 OR 
Scheit No. 9 (any one) 

2. Classical Guitar (Noad) p.32, Rondo from 
Sonatina (Giuliani) 

3. One Baroque piece from the following: 
Minuet and Aria (both), Gigue, 
Bourée | & II (both), from Baroque 
Dances (UE 13069). 


oo 


GUITAR 


Partita in A Minor, Logy (UE 12102) 
Partita in C Minor, Logy (UE 14454) (any two) 

4. Tarrega — Preludes (Scheit) Nos. 4, 9, or 11 
(any one) 

5. Easy Modern Guitar Music (Oxford) Nos. 1-6. 
(any one, note: No. 2 has two pieces) 


SIGHT-READING 

One complete piece of Secondary Ill difficulty. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 

Secondary IV 


Guitar Secondary V 
BASIC TECHNIQUE 


At this level, the student should review Vol. II of Pujol 
and/or begin Vol. Ill (According to his technical abil- _ 
ity). 

SCALES 


All major and minor scales (Segovia) All fingerings; 
quarter notes, eighths, triplet eighths and sixteenths; 
quarter note to MM 2. 


ARPEGGIOS 


Classical Guitar (Noad) 
Guiliani (Study) p. 75 


STUDIES 


Carcassi, Nos. 9-19 (any one) 
Sor, Nos. 1-9 or 13, (Marks) 
Brouwer, No. 1, Vol. |; Nos. 9 or 10, Vol. Il (any one) 


PREPARED PIECES 


1. One from the following: 
Renaissance Guitar (Noad) p.90 
Robinson, Allemande or Galliard (UE 12713) 
Both Nos. 4 and 5 or 6 from Six 
Lute Pieces by Anon. (CO 142) 
Nos. 11 or 14 from Scheit (UE 13973) 

2. Two pieces from any of the suites by deVisée, 
Corbetta or Roncalli listed in Collegial | (except 
an Allemande) 

3. Tarrega— Preludes 12-14 (any one) 

Scheit or Adelita (any edition) 

4. One ofthe following: 

Prelude from Suite Venezolana, Lauro 
Prelude from Suite for Guitar, Harris (CO 196) 
Easy Modern Guitar Music, Nos. 6-10 (Oxford) 


SIGHT-READING 

One piece of Secondary IV difficulty. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V 


Guitar Collegial Equivalent | 
BASIC TECHNIQUE 
Vol. Ill of Pujol, Intervals: Guiliani (GA 30) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


SCALES 


All major and minor scales (Segovia) repeated 
notes and dotted notes, quarter note to MM 92. 


ARPEGGIOS 


One suitable study from Aguado (GA 62), Nos. 15- 
19: or Classical Guitar (Noad), p. 86 or 88. The pupil 
should study the arpeggios in Guiliani (GA 30) 


STUDIES 


Carcassi, Nos. 20-25, any one, (GA 2 or 43) Sor, 
Nos. 10-12, any one, (Marks) Dodgson and Quine, 
Book |, No. 1, (RIC-LD 554) 


PREPARED PIECES 


1. One Renaissance piece from the following: 
Renaissance Guitar (Noad) Narvaez: Guar- 
dame, Las Vacas; Dowland: Melancholy Galli- 
ard Anthology of Music (Pujol, GA 176) Milano: 
Fantasias; Mudarra: Conde Claros; Narvaez: 4 
Pieces. 

2. One Baroque piece from the following: 

Bach: One movement from the 4 Lute Suite 
Suites or Prelude in D Minor. 

Sanz: Pavana or Folias (NY 2402) 

deVisée: Allemande of any suite (UE) 

Corbetta: Allemande of Suite in A or G (RIC-LD 
531) 

Roncalli: Allemande of any suite (FH) 

3. One piece by Sor from the following 
Minuet, No. 1, 3, 12, 13, 17, 18 or 20 (GA 15) 
Andantino, Op. 2, No. 3 (BA 12047) Minuet, 
Renaissance Guitar, p. 95 

4. Tarrega: Any one piece except Adelita and 
Lagrima (BA 11248) 12 Compositions (Savio) 

5. One Modern piece from the following: 
Villa-Lobos, Prelude 3 or 4 
Albert Harris, 5 or 6 from Suite for Guitar (CO 
196) 

Duarte, 3 Modern Miniatures, English Suite 
Tansman: Canzonetta, Alla Polacca or Ber- 
ceuse d'Orient (ME 7174-5-6) 


SIGHT-READING 

One piece of Secondary V difficulty. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V 


Guitar Collegial Equivalent I! 
BASIC TECHNIQUE 
Vol. Ill of Pujol 

- SCALES 


All major and minor scales (Segovia) Different 
rhythms, repeated notes, articulations and dynam- 
ics; All fingerings; Student should work on acquiring 
rapidity. 
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ARPEGGIOS 
Villa-Lobos, Study No. 1 
INTERVALS 


Giuliani (GA 30), students should practise these with 
rhythmic variants: e.g. repeated notes, repeated 
bass or treble, etc. 


STUDIES 


Sor, Nos. 14-20, any one (Marks) Dodgson & 
Quine, Vol. | (any one except No. |) 


PREPARED PIECES 


One complete Suite, Sonatina, Set of Variations or 
Divertimenti from List A and six pieces of contrast- 
ing styles from List B. 


List A 

UE Suite by deVisée, A Minor, (Schott 10540) 

Suite by Corbetta (Ricordi LD531) 

Sonata by Sor, Op. 15, No. 2, Savio 19 Compos- 
itions (Ricordi BA 11618) 

1st, 2nd or 3rd sets of Divertimenti by Sor (Oxford) 

9 Suites for Guitar by Roncalli — T4068 (F. Hofmeis- 
ter) 

Suite for Guitar, Albert Harris (CO 196) 

Suite in A by Hinterleithner (Aspiazu) (UME 19876) 

4 Suites, Gaultier (FH 3001) 

5 Pieces for Guitar, Hans Eklund (R&R) 

Suite No. 3 for Guitar, Ulf Ashlund (R&R) 


List B 

Renaissance Guitar (Noad) Dowland: Queen Eliza- 
beth's Galliard, Lady Hunsdons Alman; Cutting: 
Alman; Rosseter: Mrs. Taylor's Galliard; Mudarra: 
Fantasia 

Individual movements from the 4 lute suites by 
Bach. 

Tarrega— 12 compositions (Savio) (Ricordi BA 
11248) Any piece except Adelita and Lagrima. 
Villa-Lobos, Preludes 1, 2, 5 (ME) Choros (CO 150) 
Tansman, Sarabande or Barcarolle from Cavatina 

(GA 165) 

Modern Guitar Music (Quine) (Oxford) Note: This is 
not the same volume as Easy Modern Guitar 
listed in Secondary V. Ponce, Nos. 1 or 2 of 3 
Popular Songs (GA 111) 


SIGHT-READING 

Difficulty of the previous grade. 
THEORY AND EAR TRAINING 
Secondary V. 


SUZUKI VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Taught by Dr. Alfred Garson and Assistants. 

Dr. Schinichi Suzuki is the Japanese originator of 
= method which is also known as Talent Educa- 
ion. 

The program is open to pupils between the ages 
of 5 and 16. The age limit may however be waived 
for entering pupils with previous Suzuki instruction. 


Classes are held once a week for a period of one 
hour. Although the pupils are taught in groups, each 
pupil receives individual attention. One parent, par- 
ticularly those with young children, is expected to 
attend his child’s weekly lesson. The parent Will be 
given sufficient instruction in order to act as auxiliary 
teacher at home. 

The Suzuki Violin School consists of ten books, 
through which the pupils progress at their individual 
rates of learning. 

All the pupils are expected to take part in the 
group practices and public concerts. 

Fee for 28 1-hour classes: $175.00 


LOCAL CENTRES OF THE 
McGILL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC IN QUEBEC 


The following places have been adopted as centres 
for public examinations; others will be added as 
necessity requires, but in all cases the establish- 
ment of a centre depends upon a sufficient number 
of candidates applying. All Grade Certificate exami- 
nations are held at these centres: 


Arvida 
Hon. Secretary 
Mrs. Jeannine P. Partous, 
312 Dickie St., 
Arvida, Que. G7S 2L5 


Howick 
Hon. Secretary 
Mrs. Ainsworth Johnstone, 
1 Lafond Street, 
Howick, Que. JOS 1G0 


Shawville 
Hon. Secretary 
Mrs. Evelyn M. McDowell, 
Box 449, 
Shawville, Que. JOX 2Y0 


Sept-iles 
Hon. Secretary 
Mme Lucien Morin, 
839 Bourgeois St., 
Sept-lles, Que. G4R 1N9 


Shawinigan 
Hon. Secretary 
Mile Marie-Paule Préfontaine 
228 Fourth Street, 
Shawinigan, Que. GON 1G5 


Sherbrooke 
Hon. Secretary 
Mr. Bruce Patton 
R.R.1 
Compton, Quebec 


GUITAR 
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STAFF 


1.1 ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


UNIVERSITY 


ROBERT E. BELL, CC, BA. MA.(U.B.C.), 
Ph.D.(McG.), D.Sc.(U.N.B., Laval, Montr.) LL.D. 
(Tor.), D.C.L.(Bishop’s), F.R.S., F.R.S.C. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 


EIGIL PEDERSEN, B.A.(SIR G. WmS), M.A.(McG.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Vice-Principal (Academic) 


LEO YAFFE, Bese; M.Sc.(Man.), 
Ph.D.(McG.),F.C.I.C., F.A.P.S., F.R.S.C. 
Vice-Principal (Administration) 


ALLAN McCOLL, D.F.C., B.Com.(McG.), C.A. 
Vice-Principal (Finance) 


E.J. STANSBURY, M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Vice-Principal (Planning) 


W.F. HITSCHFELD, B.A. Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
F.R.(Met.S.) Vice-Principal (Research) 


L.E. LLOYD, B.Sc. (Agr.), M.Sc., Ph.D. McG. 
Vice-Principal (Macdonald College) 


COLIN M. McDOUGALL, D.S.O., B.A-(McG.) 
Secretary-General 


JEAN-PAUL SCHULLER, B.A.(Ott.) Registrar 
PEGGY SHEPPARD, B.Ed.(McG.), B.A.(Sir G. 
Wms.) Admissions Office, Director 


School of Nursing» 
Administrative Officers 
SAMUEL O. FREEDMAN, B.Sc., MD., C.M. (McG.), 


F.R.S.C. F.R.C.P. (C), F.A.C.P. 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 


JOAN M. GILCHRIST, B.N., M.Sc.(Appl.)(McG.), N. 
Director of the School of Nursing 


1.2 STAFF OF THE SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


JOAN M. GILCHRIST, B.N., M.Sc.(Appl.)(McG.), N. 
Associate Professor of Nursing, Director 


F. MOYRA ALLEN, 8.N.(McG.), M.A.(Chic.), 
Ph.D.(Stan.), N. Professor of Nursing 
Director of Research 


ELIZABETH LOGAN, B.Sc.(Acad.), M.N.(Yale), N. 
Flora Madeline Shaw Professor of Nursing 


MIRTH DOYLE, B.N.(McG.), M.Ed.(Col.), N. 
Associate Professor Nursing 
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MARGARET HOOTON,  B.Sc.N.(Qu.), | M.Sc. 
(Appl.)(McG.), N. 

Associate Professor of Nursing 

ANNE KISS (Mrs. L.), B.A.(Clarke), M.Ed.(Minn.), N. 

Associate Professor of Nursing 


FLORENCE MacKENZIE, B.N., M.Sc.(Appl.)(McG.), 
N. Associate Professor of Nursing 


CELIA OSEASOHN, (Mrs. R.), B.S.N., M.Sc.N. 
(Case Western Res.), N. 
Associate Professor of Nursing 


IRMA K. RILEY, B.S., M.A.(Col.), N. 
Associate Professor of Nursing 


KATHLEEN ROWAT, B.Sc.(N), (Tor.), M.Sc.(N), 
(Cal.), N. Associate Professor of Nursing 


GWYNNETH ALLEN, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.) B.N., M.Sc. 
(Appl.)(McG.), N. 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 


GAIL CARLETON, B.N., M.Sc.(Appl.)(McG.), N. 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 


LORENE B. FREEMAN (Mrs. W.), B.N., 
M.Sc.(Appl.)(McG.), N. 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 


MARY D. JERRETT, B.N.(McG.), M.Sc.(Boston), N. 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 


MONA B. KRAVITZ (Mrs. H.), B.N., M.Sc. 
(Appl.)(McG.), N. 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 


SHARON RAMSAY (Mrs. T.H.), B.Sc.N.(Roberts 
Wesleyan), M.Sc.(N) (W. Ont.), N. 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 


MARGARET M. ROSS, B.Sc.N., B.Ed.(St. Francis 
Xavier), N. Assistant Professor of Nursing 


MARGUERITE WARNER, 8B.Mu.(Hunter), B.N., 
M.Sc. (Appl.)(McG.), N. 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 


JEANNE BELAIR, B.Sc.N.(Qu.), N. 
Lecturer in Nursing 


MARY ANN COMARTIN (Mrs. G.), B-N., 
M.Sc.(Appl.)(McG.), N. Lecturer in Nursing 


TRUDY ENGELS, B.Sc.(N.)(McG.), N. 
Lecturer in Nursing 


OMAIMA MANSI (Mrs. M.), B.Sc.N.(Alexandria), 
M.Sc.(Appl.)(McG.), N. Lecturer in Nursing 


KAREN J. MARSHALL, B.Sc.(N)(McG.), N. 
Lecturer in Nursing 


MARJOLYN RUTHERFORD (Mrs. E.A.), B.Sc. 
(N)(McG.), N. Lecturer in Nursing — 


LORINE BESEL, M.S.(Boston), B.N.(McG.), N. 
Part-time Assistant Professor of Nusing 


SHIRLEY SAWYER (Mrs. K.), B.N., M.Sc. 


(Appl.)(McG.), N. Part-time Lecturer in Nursing ~ 
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RAJA G. DIRLIK (Mrs. A.), B.A.(American U. of 
Beirut), B.L.S., M.L.S.(McG.) Librarian 


Other Officers of Instruction in the 
School 


LORINE BESEL, M.S. (Boston), B.N.(McG.), N. 
Director of Nursing, Royal Victoria Hospital 


EVELYN R. MALOWANY (Mrs. A.S.), B.Sc.N.(Alta.), 
M.Sc. (Appl.)(McG.), N. Director of Nursing 
Montreal Children’s Hospital 


FLORENCE FARMER, B.H.S., M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Associate Professor of Food Science 


CAROLINE £. ROBERTSON, B.N., M.Sc.(Appl.), 
(McG.), N. Director of Nursing 
Montreal Neurological Hospital 


HELEN TAYLOR, B.N., M.Sc.(Appl.)(McG.), N 
Director of Nursing 
Montreal General Hospital 


2 GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


2.1 THE SCHOOL 


Since its beginning in 1920, the School of Nursing 
has grown in its continued effort to educate nurses 
who will improve the quality of nursing, in whatever 
area they may practise. With the growing complexity 
of medical care, and the rapid growth of scientific 
knowledge, the nursing profession needs educated, 
thoughtful practitioners who can assess nursing 
problems and develop new ways of solving them. 


The School has two programs: 


(1) A baccalaureate program for holders of a colle- 
gial diploma in Health Sciences or Nursing (or 
their equivalent) or those with a hospital school 
diploma. 

(2) A program leading to a Master of Science 
(Applied) degree for nurses holding a bacca- 
laureate degree and for non-nurses holding a 
baccalaureate degree comparable to a B.Sc. 
or B.A. program offered at McGill. 


~The School is administered in the Faculty of Medi- 
_ cine and is located in Wilson Hall, which houses 
classrooms, faculty offices, a professional library, 


and lounges. Students registered in the School also 


take courses in other Faculties within the University. 
Selected field experience in nursing is provided in 
the McGill Teaching Hospitals, and in a wide variety 
of health and social agencies in Montreal. Specific 
programs of study are outlined in the relevant sec- 
tion of this Announcement. 


2.2 HEALTH REQUIREMENTS ii 


AND SERVICES 


All new B.Sc. (N.) and non-nurse students in the 
qualifying year of the M.Sc. (A.) program must have 
proof of a valid smallpox vaccination and inocula- 
tions for tetanus, poliomyelitis, typhoid, paratyphoid 
and diphtheria. Arrangements will be made after 
registration for chest x-rays and tuberculosis sensi- 
tivity testing. 

Health Service is provided for all students during 
the school session. 


COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE FOR 
NON-CANADIAN STUDENTS 


All full-time foreign students (including landed immi- 
grants during their first year at McGill) must take out 
a Health insurance policy, which is available on a 
group basis. In general, the policy provides for pay- 
ments towards hospital, surgical, medical, diagnos- 
tic and other medical expenses. 


2.3 LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 
FOR PROFESSIONS 


Quebec law now requires that candidates seeking 
admission to provincially-recognized professional 
corporations* must possess a working knowledge 
of the French language, i.e. be able to communicate 
verbally and in writing in that language. 

To demonstrate this capability, a candidate will 
normally be required to pass an examination set by 
the Régie de la langue frangaise, unless he or she 
can show that three years of instruction in a French 
post-primary school have been completed. The pro- 
fessional corporation will require this proof of 
attendance or of successful completion of the Régie 
examination. 

This examination shall test the candidate's 
mastery of oral and written comprehension and 
expression in French. The contents may vary in 
accordance with the current terminological 
requirements of the profession or professional 
group. Examinations will take place four times a 
year, and they may be attempted an unlimited 
number of times. 

In special cases where the candidate can clearly 
demonstrate to the Régie by means of an interview 
that a true mastery of French exists, the examination 
requirement may be waived. 

Information on the testing program of the Régie 
may be obtained by writing to: Régie de la langue 
frangaise, 800, Place Victoria, 16 étage, Montréal, 
PQ, H4Z 1G8, Telephone 873-657 1. 

Students wha.need to acquire a functional level of 
proficiency in French may register in courses at 
either the French Language Centre, 3438 McTavish 
Street, Telephone 392-5727, for courses during the 
day, or at the Centre for Continuing Education, 772 
Sherbrooke Street West, Telephone 392-4901, for 
courses in the evening. 

Students already proficient in French but who 
wish to keep up practice may register in courses at 
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the Department of French Language and Literature, 

3460 McTavish Street, Telephone 392-4577, or at 

the Centre d'études canadiennes-frangaises, 3475 

Peel Street. 

* McGill degrees and diplomas currently give 
access to corporations regulating the activities 
of the following professional groups: 


Advocates 

Agrologist 

Architects 

Chartered Accountants 
Chartered Administrators 
Chartered Appraisers 

Chemists 

Dentists 

Dietitians 

Engineers 

Industrial Administration Accountants 
Industrial Relations Counsellors 
Licensed General Accountants 
Notaries 

Nurses 

Occupational Therapists 
Physicians 4 
Physiotherapists 

Psychologists 

Social Workers 

Speech Therapists & Audiologists 
Urbanists 

Vocational Guidance Counsellors 


2.4 FEES 
REGULATIONS FOR PAYMENT OF FEES 
New Students 


Students entering the University for the first time and 
those returning in Graduate Studies are required to 
pay their fees by mail or in person at the Accounting 
Office within 10 days after registration. For students 
registering in September the second instalment is 
due by January 15, 1978. 

A late payment fee of $10.00 for the first 30 days, 
$25.00 thereafter, is charged for payment after the 
specified dates. 


Returning Students 


Returning students from the previous year (except 
in Graduate Studies) must pay one half of the total 
required fee by mail or in person to the Accounting 
Office before August 19, 1977, otherwise they will 
not be permitted to register. Instructions for paying 
fees in advance will be mailed to all returning stu- 
dents, either with their Sessional Reports of Stand- 
ing or a short time later. Students who have been 
notified by the University of the award of a scholar- 
ship, bursary or student loan, and who require this 
award for payment of the first instalment of fees, 
must obtain permission to delay payment of fees 
from the Student Aid Office. 

The second instalment is due by January 15, 
1978. A late payment fee of $10.00 for the first 30 
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days; $25.00 thereafter is charged for payment after 
the specified dates: 


LATE REGISTRATION 


Except in circumstances relating to admission 
procedure, and with the approval of the program 
coordinator, late registration is not permitted in the 
School of Nursing. When students do register late, 
they must pay their fees at the time of registration, 
failing which they become subject to the late pay- 
ment fee and the provisions of the following para- 
graph: 


As soon as possible after the prescribed dates 
for the payment of fees the Chief Accountant 
will send to the Registrar's Office a list of the 
registered students who have not paid their 
fees. Reports of Standing, transcripts of 
records and diplomas will be withheld until 
such time as the fees are paid or a satisfactory 
arrangement is made with the Chief Accoun- 
tant. 


Further information concerning fees is contained in 
the General Announcement available from the 
Registrar's Office. 


HOUSING AND RESIDENCE FACILITIES 


Operating year-round, the Off-Campus Housing 
Service, 3465 Peel Street (392-4554), offers assist- 
ance to those seeking lodging. Early application is 
recommended. For an unfurnished bachelor apart- 
ment expect to pay between $140.00 — $200.00 
monthly. 

There is limited room space available in university 
residences; again the earliest application possible is 
recommended. Further information is contained in 
the Residential Facilities section of the General 
Announcement which is available from the Regist- 
rar’s Office. 


EXPENSES 


Bachelor of Science in Nursing tuition and student 
fees (based on $19.00 per credit): 


Tuition fees — Sept. — April $418 
Tuition fees —- May — June 
(certified cheque) $152 


Student Services & Societies fees approx. $152 
Room & Board (Sept. — June) $2,125-$2,375 
Transportation (3rd year) $100 


Master of Science (Applied) Program: 


Student Services and 
Tuition Societies fees 


Qualifying year $570 approx. $100 


1st year $570 approx. $100 

2nd year $285 approx. $ 70 

Other costs 

Room & Board ........:..:000 $2,000-$2,500 per year 
Books Gan mans $200-$250 per year 
Miscellaneous, including typing ......... $150 per year 
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2.5 SCHOLARSHIPS, 
BURSARIES AND PRIZES 


There are a number of entrance scholarships open 
to students from all parts of Canada registering in 
the University. Information may be obtained from the 
Admissions Office. Additional information is availa- 
ble in the Undergraduate Scholarships and Awards 
Announcement which can be obtained from the 
Registrar's Office. 

For students at the graduate level, please see the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
Announcement and the Postgraduate Fellowships, 
Bursaries and Prizes Announcement for information 
applicable to candidates accepted into the Master's 
program. Both booklets may be obtained from the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, 3rd 
floor, Dawson Hall, 853 Sherbrooke West, Montreal 
H3A 276. Candidates are advised to begin applica- 
tions early for such awards in order for the process 
to be completed prior to entrance into the program. 
Further assistance may be obtained by contacting 
the School of Nursing, Master's Program Office. 


2.6 STUDENT SERVICES 


Information concerning the various student services 
available is contained in the General Announcement 
which may be obtained from the Registrar's Office. 


2.7 UNIFORMS 


Basic baccalaureate students are required to supply 
themselves with a uniform obtained through the 
School. A plain dark coat is required for community 
nursing. 


2.8 REGISTRATION 


Registration for all B.Sc. (N.) students will be held 
on Wednesday, September 7; those whose last 
names begin A-K report 9 A.M. — noon, L-Z 1 P.M. - 
4 P.M. Students must first report to the School on 
that date for preliminary registration following which 
their registrations will be completed in the Sir Arthur 
_ Currie Memorial Gymnasium. 


N.B. Registration information for students in the 
Master's Program will be provided by the School 
directly to the applicant. 


2.9 EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are generally held for first-term 
half courses in January, and for full courses and 
second-term half courses in April and May. Midterm 
examinations for full courses may be held in 
December depending upon the instructor. 

Letter grades are used as follows: A, B, C, D, F. 
For students in the B.Sc.(N.) program, the pass 
grade is a C. In the Master's program the pass 
grade is a B, except for Nursing courses which are 
graded on a pass-fail basis. 


A student who has failed in a final examination 
and has been given permission by the Director of 
the School to write a supplemental examination 
must write this supplemental during the following 
August. Written application must be made before 
August 1. A fee of $10.00 for each supplemental 
paper is payable to the Cashier as soon as the 
application has been approved. A student who 
wishes to write a supplemental examination outside 
McGill must make application to the Director to do 
so before July 15. There is an additional fee of 
$10.00 for establishing such an outside centre. 


3 BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN 
NURSING PROGRAM 


3.1 PROGRAM 


The curriculum extends over three years with gen- 
eral and professional courses in each year: There is 
a nursing course in May and June of the first two 
years. Experience will be concentrated in the com- 
munity health centres, and experience in hospitals 
and other agencies will be closely linked to the 
home and community. 

Each nursing course listed as required for a pro- 
gram serves as a prerequisite for the following one. 
The student must successfully complete each 
course before proceeding. Each course is assigned 
a credit rating reflecting the amount of effort it 
demands of the student. 


3.2 ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


3.2.1 CEGEP Diploma (Health 
Sciences) or equivalent 


Two pre-university years in the Biological (Health) 
Sciences in a Québec Genera! and Vocational Col- 
lege (CEGEP) or the equivalent in any university are 
prerequisite. Students are urged to select their 
options from introductory and advanced courses in 
Psychology and Sociology. 


3.2.2. CEGEP Diploma (Nursing) 


or equivalent 


CEGEP courses -— Mathematics 101 (or other post 
secondary mathematics course) 
— Mathematics 103 
~Chemistry 101 and 201 


license to practice nursing 


work record as a graduate nurse 


923 Hospital School Diploma 


CEGEP courses — Mathematics 101 (or other post 
secondary mathematics course) 

— Mathematics 103 
—Chemistry 101 and 201 
— Biology 301 and 401 (preferred) 
— English or French — 2 courses 
—Humanities — 2 courses 
— Psychology 110 and 210 


license to practice nursing 
work record as a graduate nurse 


Application forms may be obtained from the Admis- 
sions Office, McGill University, F. Cyril James Bldg., 
845 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, PQ H3A 2T5 


3.3 COURSE OF STUDY 


3.3.1 CEGEP Diploma (Health 
Sciences) or equivalent 


Third Year (1977-78 only) 

Social Psychology 204-330A, 204-331B 
Selected course from Arts or Science 
Nursing 572-400A, 572-401B 


First Year (Commencing 1976-77) 
Physiology 552-201A, 552-202B 
Biology 177-201D 

Sociology 166-210A 

Selected B course from Sociology 
Nursing 572-200D, 572-201L 


Second Year 

Pathology 546-300A 
Microbiology 528-31 1A 
Psychology 204-304D 
Nursing 572-300D, 572-301L 


Third Year 

Social Psychology 204-330A, 204-331B 
Selected A course from Arts or Science 
Biology 177-202B 

Nursing 572-400A, 572-401B 


3.3.2 CEGEP Diploma (Nursing) 
or equivalent AND Hospi- 
tal School Diploma 


Students will be required to complete three years of 
study. One may complete the majority of the first 
year courses at a CEGEP, rather than at McGill 
However a) three physics courses and two chemis- 
try courses (rather than two physics and one chem- 
istry at McGill) are required if the first year is done at 
CEGEP; AND b) two courses must be completed at 
McGill during the summer of admission.* 
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First Year 
McGill Courses 


Physics 198-101A, 202B 

Chemistry 180-212B 

Psychology 204-304D 

Sociology 166-210A and selected B course 
Nursing 572-211L 


OR 
CEGEP Courses 


Physics 101, 202, 302 

Chemistry 202, 302 

Sociology 960, 961 

McGill Summer Session May — June (see * above) 


Second Year 

Biology 177-201D 

Physiology 552-201A, 552-202B 
Nursing 572-310D 

Nursing 572-311L 


Third Year 

Social Psychology 204-330A, 204-331B 
Pathology 546-300A 

Biology 177-202B 

Nursing’572-400A 

Nursing 572-401B 


3.4 DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


572-200D A study of health and illness in individuals 
of varying ages with emphasis on the beginning 
development of sensitivity to patient needs through 
observation and the use of interpersonal skills. The 
process of assessment will be facilitated by the 
derivation of nursing knowledge from contact with 
patients who have an acute illness or are in the 
acute phase of illness. These data will be linked to 
knowledge acquired concurrently from the Biologi- 
cal and Social Sciences and used to provide care 
for patients in hospital and at home. (2 hours class; 
8 hours experience weekly — 2 terms) 6 credits. 


572-201L A concentrated period within the hospital 
will provide an opportunity for the student to acquire 
skill in a core of nursing techniques particularly rela- 
ted to the patient who is undergoing surgery. (May 
and June — 10 hours class and 20 hours experience 
weekly) 8 credits. 


572-211L The study of nursing in a university milieu. 
Surgical patients in general wards, operating and 
recovery rooms will provide the clinical focus. The 
student will be helped to link her/his increased 
knowledge of science to the problem solving 
approach in nursing practise. (May and June — 10 
hours class and 20 hours experience weekly) 8 
credits. 


572-300D The study of the response of the invidi- 
dual and his/her family to chronic illness including 
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the various factors affecting the response. The stu- 
dent learns how to nurse individuals and help them 
adjust to their life situations. (2 hours class — 16 
hours weekly — 2 terms) 12 credits. 


572-301L This course concentrates on an under- 
standing of pregnancy and delivery and the impact 
of a new member in the family. The student learns to 
identify and deal with manifestations of illness in 
children of different ages; the implications of hospi- 
talization; and how to cope with rapid change: in 
condition. (May and June - 10 hours class and 20 
hours experience weekly.) 8 credits. 


572-310D The study of chronic illness and its effect 
upon individuals and families. Experience will be 
provided in the care of adults with cardiac, diabetic, 
urologic, neurologic and other long term health 
problems. Students will explore the relationships 
among scientific knowledge, patient behavior and 
nursing care as these relate to such common prob- 
lems of chronicity as pain, depression, physical 
immobility, etc. (2 hours class and 16 hours experi- 
ence weekly — 2 terms) 12 credits. 


572-311L The care of children with long term ill- 
nesses will complete the focus of the impact of 
chronic illness upon individuals and families. (May — 
June — 10 hours class and 20 hours experience 
weekly) 8 credits. 


572-400A In an intensive study of health-illness 
behaviour of families, community resources and 
participation in the health team are explored and 
utilized as vehicles through which assistance to 
individuals and families with health problems is 
provided. Emphasis is placed upon further 
development of nursing, interpersonal skills and 
selected medical techniques. (3 hours class and 
20 hours experience weekly) 8 credits. 


572-401B A study of the principles of management 

as they pertain to the delivery of health care to 

groups of patients. This study is viewed within the 

context of today’s health care issues. The nursing 

profession is examined within an historical perspec- 
tive and as a force in today’s society. (3 hours class 
- and 20 hours experience weekly.) 8 credits. 


Experience is obtained in the McGill teaching 
hospitals and selected community agencies under 
the direction and guidance of the staff of the School 
of Nursing. Nutrition and pharmacology are inte- 

grated with nursing courses. 
~ Following completion of the baccalaureate pro- 
gram, internships of 2-4 months are planned for 
selected students to prepare for nursing practice in 
primary health care or as nurse specialists in clinical 


fields. 


4 BACHELOR OF 
NURSING PROGRAM 


4.1 GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Bachelor of Nursing program has been discon- 
tinued, and the last regular class will graduate in 
May 1977. Sudents who have been permitted to 
take the program on a part-time basis must com- 
plete all courses by August 1978. 


5 MASTER OF SCIENCE 
[APPLIED] PROGRAM 


5.1 GENERAL INFORMATION 


The two-year program leading to the degree of Mas- 
ter of Science (Applied) is designed to prepare clini- 
cians and researchers for the expanding function of 
nursing in our rapidly developing health care serv- 
ices. The options of the program, clinical or 
research, are closely associated with the Research 
Unit in Nursing and Health Care which has been 
established in the School of Nursing. Our growing 
attention to the study of nursing and health care 
problems should contribute to the quality of care 
and the delivery of health services in this country. 
Research in the health care field by graduates of the 
program will eventually lead some to undertake fur- 
ther study at the doctoral level. 


Option A - Clinical Nursing Practice 


To meet expectations for an expanded role function 
and for clinical nursing expertise in all domains of 
health care, the Master's program provides for the 
study of nursing over a two-year period incorporat- 
ing research and evaluation methods in the investi- 
gation of nursing problems. All areas are available 
for students to experience, study and explore: 
maternal-child and family health, common health 
problems and illness situations in various settings of 
hospital, community, home, health centre and 
school. 


Option B - Research in Nursing and Health Care 


The two-year program combines the study of nurs- 
ing in the expanded role with opportunity to carry 
out a thorough investigation of a problem in nursing 
or health care evaluation. Emphasis is placed on the 
design of research and evaluation projects. All clini- 
cal facilities and types of problems are available to 
students for exploration. 


5.1.1 Entrance Requirements 


Applicants for the M.Sc. (A.) degree must have 
completed a baccalaureate degree with a superior 
record of academic achievement (high second 
class or C.G.P.A. of 3.5). To qualify for either the 


Clinical Nursing Practice Program (Option A) or the 
Research in Nursing and Health Care Program 
(Option B), preparation in nursing comparable to the 
baccalaureate programs offered at McGill and 
accomplishment and development as a nurse are 
required. There are a number of specific minimum 
requirements at the baccalaureate level for B.N. 
applicants to Option B. 

Non-nurses holding a baccalaureate degree com- 
parable to a B.Sc. or B.A: program offered at McGill 
and who have potential for the study of nursing may 
be admitted to a Qualifying Year. There are a num- 
ber of specific minimum requirements at the bacca- 
laureate level for B.A. and B.Sc. applicants to the 
Qualifying Year. 

All nurse applicants are expected to have current 
registration in the province or country from which 
they come. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Application forms and other information may be 
secured from the Director, School of Nursing. 
Classes are admitted in September. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


The General Rules Concerning Higher Degrees 
apply. (See Section 4 of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research Announcement). A minimum 
of two years of study is required for students enter- 
ing the two-year program and three years of study 
for those who enter as Qualifying students, one year 
of which in both instances may be taken on a half- 
time basis, i.e. extended over two years. 

The comprehensive examination, Nursing 573- 
601 and the Nursing Seminar 573-602, or Research 
Seminar 573-603 should be taken on completion of 
all other course requirements. Graduates of B.A. 
and B.Sc. programs are expected to obtain their 
license to practice nursing (N.) following successful 
completion of requirements for the M.Sc. (A.) 
degree. 

Candidates may maintain their registration with 
the University for five years after completing their 
course and residence requirements. The object of 
this regulation is to encourage candidates to com- 
plete their program and qualify for the degree with- 
out delay (see Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research Regulations Section 2.) 


5.2 COURSE OF STUDY 
FIRST YEAR (Option A and Option B) 


Nursing 573-611D. Seminar in Practice of Nursing. 

Nursing 573-612A. Research Methods in Nursing 

Nursing 573-6158. Health Care Evaluation 

Psychology 204-204A. Psychological Statistics 

OR 

Sociology 166-350A. Elementary Statistics in Soci- 
ology and Anthropology. 

One and a half electives. 
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SECOND YEAR 
Option A - Clinical Nursing Practice 


Nursing 573-711D. Study of Problems in the Prac- 
tice of Nursing. 

Nursing 573-763A and 764B. Teaching of Nursing 
and Practicum. 

OR 

Nursing 573-772A and 773B. Development and 
Management of Nursing Services and Practicum. 

One Elective. 


Option B - Research in Nursing and Health Care 


Nursing 573-7 12D. Research in Nursing and Health 
Care. 

Nursing 573-763A. Teaching of Nursing. 

OR 

Nursing 573-772A. Development and Management 
of Nursing Services. 

Statistics —- an advanced course. 

Introduction to Data Processing, computation and 
programming. 


Flective courses for Options A or B, selected in con- 
sultation with the adviser, are available from Arts, 
Science, Education and some, in the health care 
field, from the Department of Epidemiology. 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS (to be com- 
pleted toward the end of the program): 


Nursing 573-601. Comprehensive Examination. 
Option A — Clinical Nursing Practice. A compre- 

hensive examination on the practice of nursing as it 

relates to the problems of patient and family well 
being and community health. 
Option B - Research in Nursing and Health Care. 

A comprehensive examination on the practice and 

study of nursing as it relates to health and health 

care services. 

Nursing 573-602. Nursing Seminar —- Option A. 
Presentation and discussion of a significant prob- 
lem in the practice of nursing to faculty and to 
concerned practitioners in the clinical field. 


Nursing 573-603. Research Seminar — Option B. 
Presentation and discussion of student’s 
research or evaluation project to faculty and to 
concerned practitioners and researchers in the 
clinical field. 


QUALIFYING YEAR (non-nurses entering with 
B.A. or B.Sc.) 


Nursing 573-51 1D. Practice of Nursing — Part!. 

Nursing 573-507B. History and -Development of 
Nursing. 

Nursing 573-512L. Practice of Nursing — Part Il. 


Two electives from the medical sciences, to be 
selected in consultation with adviser. 
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Students must complete all requirements for 
entrance and for the Qualifying Year prior to enroll- 
ing in the Master's Program proper. Fees are as 
listed above for first year Master's students. 


5.3 DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 
GRADUATE PROGRAM 


573-611D SEMINAR IN THE PRACTICE OF 
NURSING. A study of the practice of nursing 
through investigation and analysis of experiences in 
the clinical field. This study provides the method for 
expanding the role of the nurse and for evolving 
problems of research which are significant in nurs- 
ing and critical to health care. Emphasis is placed 
on the development of knowledge and skills in fam- 
ily health care and specialization in one of several 
areas of nursing. (6 hour seminar with field experi- 
ence concurrently and throughout the month of 
May). 


573-612A RESEARCH METHODS IN NURSING. 
The application of the scientific method to the study 
of selected problems of health, health care and 
health care delivery of particular relevance to nurs- 
ing. Exercises and group discussions will focus 
upon techniques appropriate to the construction 
and execution of surveys, experimental designs in 
social settings, and content analyses appropriate to 
descriptive data. (3 hour seminar with concurrent 
field and laboratory experience). 


573-615B HEALTH CARE EVALUATION. An eval- 
uation of educational and health care systems with 
particular reference to the nursing input in problems 
of health, health care and health care delivery. Eval- 
uative research includes qualitative and quantitative 
approaches to assessing health status and quality 
of care. (3 hour seminar with concurrent field and 
laboratory experience). 


573-711D STUDY OF PROBLEMS IN THE PRAC- 
TICE OF NURSING. An investigation of some of the 
critical nursing problems in the student's field of 
inquiry including extensive assessment, experimen- 
tation and evaluation of differing nursing 
approaches in response to particular situations. (6 
hour seminar with field experience concurrently). 


573-712D RESEARCH IN NURSING AND 
HEALTH CARE. A study of research in Nursing and 
__ in the broad health care field. There is systematic 

examination of the nature of problems including 
available knowledge, trends and directions in 
research, and problems of method, measurement, 
validity, etc. A major research project is a require- 
ment of this course. (6 hour seminar with concurrent 
field and laboratory experience). 
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573-763A TEACHING OF NURSING. The implica- 
tions of method in teaching, evaluation and curricu- 
lum planning of learning to assume the expanded 
function of nursing within our modern health serv-’ 
ices. The relation of research in learning and in edu- 
cation to the preparation of the nurse is examined. 
(3 hour seminar with concurrent field experience). 


573-764B PRACTICUM IN THE TEACHING OF 
NURSING. Laboratory and field experience in the 
teaching of nursing including curriculum planning 
and administration of a program. (3 hour seminar 
with concurrent experience). 


573-772A DEVELOPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 
OF NURSING SERVICES. An investigation of the 
implications of research in nursing, in learning, and 
in organizational behaviour in relation to the assess- 
ment, development and management of nursing 
personnel and health care services. (3 hour seminar 
with concurrent field experience). 


573-773B PRACTICUM IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF NURSING SERVICES. Laboratory and field 
experience in the management of individual patient 
care and family health in a variety of settings within 
the health care delivery system for the purpose of 
improving the quality of service through develop- 
ment of the nursing potential and the evaluation of 
care. (3 hour seminar with concurrent field experi- 
ence). 


QUALIFYING YEAR 


573-511D PRACTICE OF NURSING - PART | 
Learning to nurse people of all ages in their homes 
as well as in acute care settings (e.g. hospital). Ini- 
tial emphasis is on health and use of health 
resources within the community, progressing to epi- 
sodes of acute illness, crisis situations in families, 
and chronic health problems. (3 hour seminar with 
12 hours concurrent field experience). 


573-507B HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
NURSING. A study of nursing within its social 
context with particular emphasis on the evolving 
function of nursing historically and in our rapidly 
changing society. (3 hour seminar). 


573-512L PRACTICE OF NURSING - PART Il. 
Learning to nurse the sick child and adult with par- 
ticular emphasis on the acute phase of illness. (3 
hour seminar with 30 hours concurrent field experi- 
ence in May, June). 


For the description of other courses see the 
Announcements of the Faculties of Arts and of Sci- 
ence and of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. 
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LL.D.(Tor.), D.C.L.(Biship's), F.R.S., F.R.S.C. 
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A.C. BLACKWOOD, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Alta.), 
Ph.D.(Wis.), F.R.S.C. 
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COLIN M. McDOUGALL, D.S.O., B-A.(McG.) 
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PEGGY SHEPPARD, B.Ed.(McG.), B.A(Sir G 
Wms.) Director of Admissions Office 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


SAMUEL O. FREEDMAN, B.Sc., M.D., C.M.(McG.), 
F.R-S.C., F.R.C.P.(C), F-A.C-P 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 


HELEN M. GAULT, Dip. ‘Ed. P.T.(Eng.), B.Sc.(P & 
O.T.)(McG.) Director and Associate Professor 


EDITH P. ASTON, Dip. Ed. P.T., B.Sc.(P & 
O.T.)(McG.) | Co-ordinator, Physical Therapy 


JOYCE D. FIELD, Dip. O.T.(Tor.), B.A.(Montr.) 
Co-ordinator, Occupational Therapy 


ANNE-MARIE VAN DAELE, M.A.(Phys. Ther.) 
(Stan.), Lic. Kinesither.(Louvain) 
Co-ordinator, Graduate Program 


1.2 STAFF BY DEPARTMENTS 


Occupational Therapy 


Assistant Professor 
Joyce D. Field 

Lecturers 

Jean Colburn, Anne Opzoomer, Beverlea K. Roper, 
Barbara Rosenthal, Beverley Stacey 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Physical Therapy 


Assistant Professors 

Edith P. Aston, Anne-Marie Van daele, Sharon L. 
Dauphinée, Carol Richards, Dorothy Thomas- 
Edding, Joan Ward, Jean Wessel, P.A. Wells 

Lecturers 

Ann Peart, June Williams 

Instructor 
Leila Nicholson 


2 GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


2.1 DEGREES OFFERED 


Occupational Therapy is the art and science of 
directing man’s response to selected activity for the 
purpose of promoting and maintaining health, to 
prevent disability, to evaluate behaviour and to treat 
patients with physical or psychological dysfunction. 
The occupational therapist a) cooperates with other 
health professionals, social agencies and the 
patient, to determine the patient's overall treatment, 
b) establishes the occupational therapy program for 
the patient according to precise short and longterm 
goals and supervises this program modifying it to 
the needs of the patient, c) acts as a consultant in 
such matters as community health or architectural 
barriers, and d) takes part in fundamental and clini- 
cal research 


Physical Therapy is the art and science of phys- 
ical treatment and rehabilitation utilizing physical, 
chemical, electrical and electromagnetic properties 
in conjunction with the manual skills of massage 
and therapeutic exercises for an individual who 
manifests physical and psychological disorders. 
The scope of the profession includes patient evalua- 
tion, treatment planning, treatment delivery, educa- 
tion, research and consultation in the clinics and 
community settings in cooperation with the medical 
and paramedical professions and the social agen- _ 
cles concerned 


Bachelor of Science in Occupational Therapy 
[B.Se.(Occ. Ther.) ] 


The full curriculum consists of three academic 
years from a Québec Collegial Program in the 
Health Sciences or equivalent. Included are 
courses in science together with professional 
training in Occupational Therapy. Clinical experi- 
ence is provided in the teaching hospitals of the 
Faculty of Medicine, McGill University, and other 
affiliated centres. 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Therapy [B.Sc. 
(Phys. Ther.) ] 


The full curriculum consists of three academic years 
from a Québec collegial program in the Health Sci- 
ences or equivalent. Included during the three year 
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program are courses in science together with pro- 
fessional training in Physical Therapy. Clinical expe- 
rience is provided in the teaching hospitals of the 
Faculty of Medicine, McGill University, and other 
affiliated centres 


Master of Science (Applied) 


A two-year program in Medical Rehabilitation is 
available under the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. The full curriculum consists of two years 
of study for graduates who hold a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree in one of the Medical Rehabilitation 
disciplines or equivalent and who have had two 
years of clinical experience in the related discipline 


2.2 REQUIREMENTS FOR 
ADMISSION TO PROGRAMS 
LEADING TO B.Sc. (Occ. 
Ther.) OR B.Sc. (Phys. Ther.) 


The undergraduate programs in the School of Phys- 
ical and Occupational Therapy have been designed 
on the assumption that the student has a back- 
ground in science equivalent to that provided by the 
Québec Diploma of Collegial Studies; that is, that 
he/she has completed the following college-level 
courses or their equivalent: two semesters of biol- 
ogy; two semesters of general chemistry, one 
semester of organic chemistry; three semesters of 
physics (including one semester of electricity and 
magnetism), and calculus | and ll. Introductory 
courses in psychology and sociology are also 
strongly recommended. 


Québec students who have obtained a Diploma 
of Collegial Studies in the Health Sciences Stream 
are expected to have taken the following prerequi- 


site courses: Biology 301 and 401 or 921 and 931;° 


Physics 102, 202, and 302; Chemistry 101, 201, 
202: Mathematics 101, 103, and 203. Students are 
strongly advised also to have taken two semesters 
of Psychology and one in Sociology. 


Ontario Grade 13 graduates and students 
who have completed the first year at Memorial 
University, Newfoundland are considered for 
entrance to a university program requiring the com- 
pletion of the difference between 120 credits and 
the number of prerequisite credits they have 
earned. Courses in Biology, Chemistry, Mathemat- 
ics and Physics taken at the grade 13 level or first 
year university may be accepted for exemption. A 
student who does not have all the prerequisite 
courses listed above may be accepted into a four- 
year program taking Basic Science courses in 
his/her first year. It should be noted that Organic 
Chemistry must be completed prior to beginning the 
first year of the professional programs. 


Students from provinces in Canada other 
than Québec, Ontario, and Newfoundland who 
have completed Grade 12 with adequate standing in 
appropriate subjects are considered for admission 
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to a university program requiring the completion of 
120 credits. (This normally requires four years of 
study). 


Graduates from Grade 12 in the United States 
are considered for admission to a university pro- 
gram requiring the completion of 120 credits (nor- 
mally four years of study). Students who have 
passed Advanced Placement Examinations in 
appropriate subjects with a grade of “3” or better 
will be granted some advanced standing. Students 
who are admitted to a 120 credit program take 
Basic Science courses in their first year. These stu- 
dents must also complete a course in Organic 
Chemistry during the summer after the first year of 
study if they are to advance to the first year of the 
professional programs 


Students from the United Kingdom and Com- 
monwealth countries must have completed 
G.C.E. examinations at the Advanced Level in Biol- 
ogy, Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics, and 
have achieved a grade of ‘'C”’ or better in each if 
they wish to be considered for admission to a three- 
year program of study. Students who lack these 
qualifications but who meet the entrance require- 
ments for the Faculty of Science may apply for 
admission to that Faculty. Upon completing one 
year of study in appropriate courses, they may 
apply for admission to a three-year program in 
Physical Therapy or Occupational Therapy. 


2.3. APPLICATION FOR 
ADMISSION TO PROGRAMS 
LEADING TO B.Sc. (Occ. 
Ther.) OR B.Sc. (Phys. Ther.) 


Application for admission to any year must be made 
through the Admissions Office of the University. 
The deadline for the submission of applications is 
March 1st of the entering year. A non-refundable 
application fee of $15.00 must accompany the 
application form. Application forms must be 
obtained directly from the Office of Admissions, F. 
Cyril James Adminstration Building, McGill Univer- 
sity, 845 Sherbrooke St., West, Montreal, PQ, H3A 
215 


Students from the United States must write Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board Tests, including 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test and three other appro- 
priate Achievement Tests. Students from the East- 
ern United States may obtain information about the 
tests, testing centres, etc., by writing to: The College 
Entrance Examination Board, Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey, 08540- Students from the West should 
write to: The College Entrance Examination Board, 
Box 1025, Berkely, California, 94701. The applica- 
tions of these students are judged on the basis of 
the complete high school record, including the 
marks for the first semester of the final year, and 
other data as described in the booklet which 
accompanies the application form. 


Students from overseas are advised to write Col- - 
lege Entrance Examination Board Aptitude and 
Achievement tests to support their application. 
Information with respect to these tests may be 
obtained by writing to the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey, 
08540, U.S.A. 


Applicants whose mother tongue is not English 
must submit acceptable evidence of facility in Eng- 
lish before their application for admission can be 
considered, The following evidence is acceptable 
G.C.E. Ordinary and Advanced Level examination in 
English literature or composition; the Test of English 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL); the University of 
Michigan English Language Test 


TOEFL is preferred by the University; it is adminis- 
tered by the College Entrance Examination Board 
and is easily available throughout the world. It is the 
student's responsibility to make the necessary 
arrangements with the Examining Board to write the 
Test in the country of residence. Full Information 
may be obtained by writing to the Test of English as 
a Foreign Language, Box 899, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, 08540, U.S.A 


2.4 LANGUAGE POLICY 


The language of instruction at McGill is English. Stu- 
dents may, if they wish, write term papers and 
examinations in French, but reasonable compe 
tence in English is essential to success in the univer- 
sity programs. The English department offers a 
summer course, English 110-150C, and it is recom- 
mended that students who lack fluency in English 
take this summer course 


2.5 LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 
FOR PROFESSIONS 


Québec law now requires that candidates seeking 
admission to provincially-recognized professional 
corporations* must possess a working knowledge 
of the French language, i.e. be able to communicate 
verbally and in writing in that language. 

To demonstrate this capability, a candidate will 
normally be required to pass an examination set by 
the Régie de la langue francaise, unless he or she 
can show that three years of instruction in a French 
post-primary school have been completed. The pro- 
fessional corporation will require this proof of 
attendance or of succesful completion of the Régie 
examination 

This examination shall test the candidate’s 
mastery of oral and written comprehension and 
expression in French. The contents may vary in 
accordance with the current terminological 
requirements of the profession or professional 
group. Examinations will take place four times a 
year, and they may be attempted an unlimited 
number of times. 
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In special cases where the candidate can clearly 
demonstrate to the Régie by means of an interview 
that a true mastery of French exists, the examination 
requirement may be waived. 

Information on the testing program of the Régie 
may be obtained by writing to: Régie de la langue 
frangaise, 800, Place Victoria, 16e étage, Montreal, 
Québec, H4Z 1G8, Telephone 873-6571. 

Students who need to acquire a functional level of 
proficiency in French may register in courses at 
either the French Language Centre, 3438 McTavish 
Street, Telephone 392-5727, for courses during the 
day, or at the Centre for Continuing Education, 772 
Sherbrooke Street West, Telephone 392-4901, for 
courses in the evening 

Students already proficient in French but who 
wish to keep up practice may register in courses at 
the Department of French Language and Literature, 
3460 McTavish Street, Telephone 392-4577, or at 
the Centre d'études canadiennes-frangaises, 3475 
Peel Street 
* McGill degrees and diplomas currently give 
access to corporations regulating the activities 
of the following professional groups: 


Advocates 

Agronomists 

Architects 

Chartered Accountants 
Chartered Administrators 
Chartered Appraisers 

Chemists 

Dentists 

Dieticians 

Engineers 

Industrial Administration Accountants 
Industrial Relations Counsellors 
Licensed General Accountants 
Notaries 

Nurses 

Occupational Therapists 
Physicians 

Physiotherapists 

Psychologists 

Social Workers 

Speech Therapists & Audiologists 
Urbanists 

Vocational Guidance Counsellors 


2.6 FEES 


Annual undergraduate fee is $19.00 per credit. In 
addition, there are Student Society Fees of $26.00, 
Student Services Fees of $70.00 and a Graduation 
Fee of $15.00. Refer to General Announcement for 
details and for information concerning withdrawal 
and special fees. 


Expenses for textbooks and other equipment is 
approximately $200.00 per annum; uniforms 
approximately $100.00. 
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2.7 PRIZES 


The Canadian Physiotherapy Assocation Book 
Prize is awarded to the student with the highest 
standing throughout the B.Sc.(Phys. Ther.) pro- 
gram. 


The Carol Rutenberg-Silver Memorial Award 
is presented to the student with the higtest standing 
in the final year of the B.Sc.(Phys. Ther.: program. 


The Canadian Association of Occupational 
Therapists’ Award is presented to the student with 
the highest standing in theory throughout the B.Sc 
(Occ. Ther.) program 


The Jeannette Hutchison Memorial Prize is 
awarded by the Professional Coyporation of 
Occupational Therapists of Québec tc the student 
demonstrating overall excellence in the clinical 
application of Occupational Therapy throughout 
the B.Sc. (Occ. Ther.) program 


Scholarships, Bursaries, Loans, Prizes and 
Awards 


A complete list of scholarships, bursaries, prizes 
and awards, and the regulations goveining the vari- 
ous loan funds are given in the Undergraduate 
Scholarships Announcement which may be 
obtained from the Registrar's Office. 


2.8 RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 
AND STUDENT SERVICES 


Full information concerning residential facilities and 
student services is given in the General Announce- 
ment. 


2.9 LICENCE TO PRACTISE 


Certain provinces in Canada and states of the 
United States of America require that those intend- 
ing to practise occupational therapy or physical 
therapy within their borders comply with special 


~ provincial or state licensing regulatiors. In order to 


practise occupational therapy or physral therapy in 


the Province of Québec, a permit mug be obtained 


from the appropriate provincial corportion. Further 
information may be obtained from the offices of the 
associations listed below. 


2.10 PROFESSIONAL 


ASSOCIATIONS 


{n.order to comply with the standards 1ecessary for 
membership in both the Federal aid Provincial 
Associations, students are required tocomplete fur- 
ther clinical practice in accredited occupational or 
physical therapy departments. 

This standard is compatible with the licensing 
requirements in provinces where, legislation is in 
force. 


Canadian National Offices 


Canadian Association of Occupational Therapists 
4 New Street 

Suite M 19 

Toronto, Ontario M5R 1P6 


Canadian Physiotherapy Association 
25 Imperial Street 
oronto, Ontario M5P 1B9 


Québec Provincial Offices 


he Professional Corporation of Occupational 
herapists of Québec 

1440 St. Catherine Street West, 

Suite 425 

Montreal, Québec H3G 1R8 


The Professional Corporation of Physiotherapists 
of Québec 

1440 St. Catherine Street West 

Suite 816 

Montreal, PQ. H3G 1R8 


American National Offices 


American Occupational Therapy Association Inc 
6000 Executive Blvd. 

Suite 200 

Rockville, Maryland 20852 


American Physical Therapy Association 
1156 - 15th Street NW 
Washington, D.C. 20005 


3 | REGULATIONS 
GOVERNING 
ATTENDANCE, 
ADVANCEMENT 

AND EXAMINATIONS 


3.1 ATTENDANCE AND TERM 
WORK 


No student will be permitted to write an examination 
in any -course unless he/she has fulfilled the 
requirements of the course to the satisfaction of the 
instructor and the Director of the School. 

It is the responsibility of each student to make 
sure at the time of registration that there is no con- 
flict in the timetable of the courses which he/she 
proposes to follow 

Students may be required to attend lectures regu- 
larly if the Faculty so rules. Reasons for absences 
are dealt with only by the Director. For illness neces- 
sitating an absence of a week or more, a medical 
certificate should be presented to the Office of the 
Director immediately after a student's return to nor- 
mal attendance 

All lectures begin at five minutes after the hour, 
and end at five minutes before the hour. Students 


arriving late for lectures may be denied entrance by 
the instructor. 


3.2 CREDIT SYSTEM 


All courses carry a credit rating. A total of 96 credits 
must be passed for a degree in Occupational Ther- 
apy or in Physical Therapy 

Courses are graded either by letter grades or in 
percentages, with the following correspondences: A 
(80 - 100%), B (65 - 79%), C (55 - 64%), D (45 - 
54%), F (0 - 44%). Grades A, B, C are termed satis- 
factory passes, D a conditional pass and F a failure 

Numerical equivalents of 4, 3, 2, 1, 0 are attached 
to the grades of A, B, C, D, F respectively. The 
earned grade point for each course is calculated by 
multiplying the credit rating of the course by the 
numerical equivalent of the letter grade earned 
Standing will be determined on the basis of a grade 
point average (GPA) computed by dividing the sum 
of the grade points accumulated during the year by 
the total course credits attempted. 

The cumulative grade point average (CGPA) will 
be the grade point average calculated using the stu- 
dent's entire record in the program, A failed course 
will continue to be used in the calculation of the 
CGPA even after the course is repeated and 
passed, or if a supplemental examination is taken 


3.3 ACADEMIC ADVANCEMENT 


There are three categories of standing: Satisfactory, 
Probationary and Unsatisfactory. 

A student must maintain a Satisfactory standing 
with a GPA of 2.0 or above 

Full time students in Satisfactory standing take 
between 12 and 18 credits per term. A load of 19 
credits per term is permitted students whose GPA is 
above 3.0. 

All professional courses in Occupational Therapy 
and Physical Therapy must be passed with a grade 
C or better. For any professional course which is 
subdivided into sections, each section must also be 
passed with a grade of C or better. For any section 
of a course which is not passed by a grade of C or 
better when the overall course mark is C or better, 
the mark for the course will be withheld from the 
record until the student has demonstrated a profi- 
ciency in each section to a grade of C or better. The 
original course mark will not be changed. Any stu- 
dent obtaining an F grade in any professional 
course will be required to repeat that course. A stu 
dent receiving a D grade in a professional course 
may be required to repeat the course or section of 
the course or complete supervised remedial work 
prior to sitting the supplemental examination Evi- 
dence must be shown that the student has com 
pleted sufficient extra tuition to indicate that he or 
she has reviewed the subject-and is a suitable can- 
didate for the supplemental 

A GPA of less than 2.0 places a student in-Unsa- 
tisfactory Standing. 
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Students in Unsatisfactory Standing must with- 
draw from the school. They may be readmitted after 
appeal to the Promotions Committee of the School 
and subsequintly considered on Probationary 
standing. A stident in Unsatisfactory Standing for 
the second tire will be required to withdraw perma- 
nently. 

The Faculty ‘eserves the right to require the with- 
drawal of any student at any time if in the opinion of 
the instructorsje or she is incompetent. 


3.4 DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Holders of a Québec Diploma of Collegial Studies 
must complete a total of 96 course credits for the 
degree of B.S:. (Occ. Ther.) or the degree of B.Sc. 
(Phys. Ther.) (e. passed courses whose Credit total 
is 96), have passed satisfactorily all professional 
courses and hive a CGPA at McGill of at least 2.0. 

Out-of-provice students will have the minimum 
number of credits required for their degree indica- 
ted on their arceptance letter. To be eligible for a 
degree, they nust in addition pass satisfactorily all 
courses requred by their program, and have a 
CGPA at McGil of at least 2.0 

Students wo graduate with a CGPA of 3.8 or bet- 
ter will be awirded their degrees with ‘‘Great Dis- 
tinction’; thos: with a CGPA between 3.5 and 3.79 
will receive ther degrees with “Distinction”. 


3.5 ACADEMIC CREDIT 
TRANSFER AGREEMENT 


In certain casts, credit may be granted by the Fac- 
ulty for course taken at other universities. Approval 
by the Directer is necessary and should generally 
be obtained ir advance. The Transfer Credit form is 
available fromthe Registrar's Office, F. Cyril James 
Building 

There is anagreement among the universities in 
the Province of Québec whereby a student, under 
special circunstances, may take some of his or her 
course load ir any academic year with Faculty per- 
mission at ancther university in the Province of Que- 
bec and have‘hese courses recognized by McGill. 

Note: Transfer credits are not calculated in the 
GPA or CGPAand the grades are not entered on the 
student's McCill transcript 


3.6 TRANSCRIPT OF ACADEMIC 
RECORD 


Certified trarscript(s) of a student's academic 
record may t2 obtained by applying to the Regist- 
rar’s Office, F Cyril James Building 

All course; taken at. McGill and. all results 
obtained apprar on the transcript. 


3.7 EXAMINATIONS 


Students. may write examinations. or term papers in 
English or Freich 
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Instructors are not permitted to grant any special 
treatment regarding examinations to any student. 
Faculty requires all instructors to decline to discuss 
a student's mark with him/her before its official pub- 
lication. 


Interim Ciass Tests 


Members of the teaching staff may from time to time 
give interim class tests if they think them necessary 


Final Examinations 


Final examinations are held during an examination 
period following the term in which the course is 
given. In some courses, there is no final examina- 
tion; standing in these courses is determined on the 
basis of term work and class tests 


Supplemental Examinations 


A student who has failed in an examination and who 
has been given permission to write a supplemental 
examination must avail himself/herself of this privi- 
lege at the time of the next supplemental period 
which is held during the month of August. Written 
application to write a supplemental examination 
must be received at the Director's Office before July 
2. A fee of $10.00 for each supplemental paper is 
payable to the Cashier as soon as the application 
has been approved. 


It should be noted that the supplemental result will 
not erase the D or F grade originally obtained which 
was used in calculating the GPA. Both the original 
mark and the supplemental result will be calculated 
in the CGPA (i.e. the taking of supplemental exami- 
nation has the same effect on a student’s GPA as 
does repeating the course). 


Deferred Examinations 


A student, who, for reasons such as illness or family 
affliction, verified and accepted by the Director's 
Office, has been unable to write one or more exami- 
nations, may receive permission to write deferred 
examinations, which normally will be written in the 
next supplemental examination period. The Direc- 
tor's Office must be informed within one week of the 
examination of the reasons for absences. An “L” 
will appear on the Report of Standing in place of a 


~ grade in such courses. It will be replaced by the 


grade obtained in the deferred examination on offi- 
cial transcripts. 


Reassessment of a Grade 


Papers are marked and grades calculated and han- 
dled with considerable care. However, if a student 
wishes his/her marks checked or the examination 
paper reread, he/she should apply in writing to the 
Director's Office. There is a fee of $10.00 which will 
be refunded if an error is found in the student's fav- 
our. If the result is a lower mark, the lower mark will 


stand and there will be no refund. Requests for reas- 


sessment of standing in more than one course will — 


not be permitted. 


Incomplete Courses 


If, in the instructor's opinion, there is sufficient rea- 
son to permit a delay in the submission of required 
term work, an extension of deadline of up to four 
months after the end of the course may be granted 
the student. In this case, the instructor will submit a 
grade of ‘K"’ (incomplete). If a new grade is submit- 
ted within the deadline by the instructor, this will 
appear on the student's Faculty reports and verifica- 
tion forms following the ‘‘K’ and will replace the 
“K" on the student's official transcript. 

If the required work is not completed before the 
deadline the grade of ‘KF”’ will be recorded in the 
same way as the grade above. (KF denotes a failed 
course and has the same effect on the GPA as an 
F3) 

In exceptional circumstances, and with the 
approval of the Director, the four month deadline 
may be extended further, in which case the grade of 
KK will appear. 

A student who has not, without accepted excuse, 
participated or written the final examination in a 
course for which he/she has registered may be 
given a grade of J (absent). 


4 UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES 
OF INSTRUCTION 


4.1 BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


The curriculum consists of three academic years 
from a college program plus approximately 500 
hours of Clinical Affiliation. The program is made up 
of 96 credits including the Clinical Affiliation. 


First Year 


504-311A ANATOMY (3 credits; 2 hours lectures, 2 
hours laboratory on prepared specimens). Gross 
anatomy of the limbs and back with some sessions 
devoted to the visceral systems of the body. 
Members of the Anatomy Department 


552-201A PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN (3 credits) 


552-202B PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN (3 credits). (See 
announcement of the Faculties of Arts and Sci- 
ence.) 


580-221A OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY | (3 cred- 
its). A course to include kinesiology, activity analy- 
sis, professional development and techniques of 
treatment used in occupational therapy. 


580-222B OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY Ii (3 cred- 
its). A course to include a) Basic physical evaluation 
procedures, b) Occupational therapy in the treat- 
ment of conditions studied in Medical Science 11, 
580-232B, c) Techniques of treatment used in occu- 
pational therapy. 


580-231B MEDICAL SCIENCE | (3 credits). A 
course covering human growth and development. 


580-232B MEDICAL SCIENCE Il (3 credits). A 
lecture course to include: a) Basic concepts of 
pathology and Clinical features of disorders of the 
musculoskeletal system, including _ fractures, 
orthopaedics, rheumatology and related collagen 
diseases; b) Introduction to psychiatry. 


ELECTIVES 
(See note on Electives on page 9 .) 


CLINICAL AFFILIATION 


To be arranged within the four months following the 
end of term 


Second Year 


504-321A GENERAL HUMAN NEUROANATOMY 
(3 credits; 2 hours lectures, 2 hours laboratory). 
General neuroanatomy emphasizing the structure 
and function of the brain and spinal cord. 


580-320D OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY Ill (6 cred- 
its). A course to include: a) Occupational Therapy in 
the treatment of psychiatric conditions, b) Introduc- 
tion to professional writing; c) Techniques of treat- 
ment used in Occupational Therapy 


580-324B OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY IV (3 cred- 
its). A course to include: a) Occupational Therapy in 
paediatrics; b) Occupational Therapy techniques of 
treatment used in paediatrics; c) Perceptual-motor 
evaluation and treatment 


580-327D OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY V (3 cred- 
its). A course to include: a) Occupational Therapy in 
the treatment of conditions studied in Medical Sci- 
ence Il, 580-335D; b) Functional evaluation; prob- 
lem solving in activities of daily living; c) Techniques 
of treatment used in Occupational Therapy 


580-335D MEDICAL SCIENCE Ill (6 credits). A 
course to include the pathophysiology and clinical 
features of: a) Psychiatric conditions; b) Medical 
and Surgical conditions; c) Neurological conditions. 
ELECTIVES 

(See note on Electives on page 9.) 
CLINICAL AFFILIATION 


To be arranged during the academic year or within 
the four months following the end of term. 


Third Year 


580-426D OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY VI (3 cred- 
its). A course to include occupational therapy in 
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UNDERGRADUATE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


specialized areas of rehabilitation such as prevoca- 
tional assessment, adolescence, geriatrics or rheu- 
matology; research methods. 


580-427A OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY VII (3 cre- 
dits). Projective techniques — a course to include the 
theory, assessment, change detection procedures 
and the therapeutic use of projective techniques. 


580-428B OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY Vill (3 
credits), Group dynamics — a course to include the 
theory of groups, group development and the thera- 
peutic use of groups in Occupational Therapy. 


580-4298 OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY IX (3 cred- 
its). Administration and Research Methodology - a 
course to include department management and 
supervision; community services and multi-discipli- 
nary relations; Research methods. ~ 


580-430B OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY X (3 cred- 
its), Clinical experience is provided in the teaching 
hospitals of the Faculty of Medicine, McGill Univer- 
sity, and other affiliated centres at suitable periods 
throughout the three years of the course. 


580-434A MEDICAL SCIENCE IV (3 credits). A 
course to include: a) Child psychiatry; b) Adolescent 
and geriatric conditions; c) Rehabilitation clinics. 


582-455A NEUROPHYSIOLOGY (See page 9 for 
course description) 


Elective Courses 


Thirty-three credits are to be taken in elective 
courses selected from the Announcement of the 
Faculties of Arts and Science. Within this choice of 
electives there must be a continuation sequence in 
a science subject of 18 credits and a 3 credit course 
in statistics, if not already taken. 


4.2 BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 


The curriculum consists of three academic years 
from a college program plus 600 hours of Clinical 
Affiliation. The total program is made up of 96 cred- 
its, 53 being taken in the professional courses, 
including the term in clinical affiliation and 43 credits 
from the Faculties of Arts and Science. 


First Year 


504-213A ANATOMY (4 credits; 1 hour lecture, 5 
hours laboratory dissection.) Gross anatomy of the 
limbs and back 

Members of the Anatomy Department 


504-312B HUMAN VISCERAL ANATOMY (3 
credits: 2 hours lectures, 2 hours laboratory on pre- 
pared specimens). Gross anatomy of the visceral 
systems, including the circulatory, respiratory, 
digestive and reproductive systems. 

Members of the Anatomy Department 


552-201A PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN (3 credits.) 


PHYSICAL AND OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


552-202B PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN (3 credits.) (See 
Announcement of the Faculties of Arts and Sci- 
ence.) 


581-210A PHYSICAL THERAPY li - therapeutic 
exercise. (3 credits: 10 hours per week). The 
theoretical and practical study of 
hydrotherapy, normal gai 
uses of exercise in preparation for a 
the clinical setting 


581-21 ide aidenigaress THERAPY IV - proteenian: 
alism, (2 credit S$ per Ste 

professior of F 
the eay a 


neek jy of the 


581-215B PHYSICAL THERAPY Mt - treatment 
procedures. (4 credits; 10 hour 
include lectures and pré C 
consisting of clinical ass 


per week 0 


581-230B MEDICAL SCIENCE | (3 credits; 3 hours 
per week). A lecture course consisting of a g a 
introduction to pathology and disortiers of the mus- 
culo-skeletal system including fractures, orthopaed- 
ics, rheumatology and related collagen diseases 


581-262D PHYSICAL THERAPY 1 - functional 
anatomy. (4 credits; 4 hours per week). A seminar 
course on surface anatomy; fundament 
siology and analysis of move nc 
testing and joint range measure 


s of 


ELECTIVES 
(See note on Electives, page 9 
CLINICAL AFFILIATION. 


This will consist of a six week per 
either the month o 
of 1st year (see Phy ysical Therapy XII 581-415 
page 8 ) 


Second Year 


504-321A GENERAL HUMAN NEUROANATOMY 
(3 credits; 2 hours lectures, 2 hours taboratory) 
General neuroanatomy emphasizing the structure 
and function of the brain and spinal cord 

Members of the Anatomy Department 


_ 581-212A/B PHYSICAL THERAPY V - group 
~_ dynamies. (2 credits; 2 hours per week). The group 
_ process as it applies in the practice of Physical 
= = = Therapy: 


§81-312D PHYSICAL THERAPY Vi - treatment 

= "procedures. (3 credits; 4 hours per week to include 
~Jectures, practical classes and clinical demonstra- 
tions). A course consisting of: a) Clinical assess- 
ments, recordings and methods of treatment of the 

- conditions covered in Medical Science 11, 581 
330A, (First term); 6) Techniques of Neuro-Muscu- 
lar Facilitation, (Second term): 


581-316B PHYSICAL THERAPY Vil - treatment 


procedures. (3 credits; 8 hours per week to include 
lectures, practical classes and clinical demonstra- 
tions). A course consisting of clinical assessments, 
recordings and methods of physical treatment of the 
nditions covered in Medical Science 111, 581- 


581-325A/B PHYSICAL he essing Vibe = 
electrotherapy. 3 cre > per week) 


rad 


Third Year 


581-415D PHYSICAL THERAPY Xl - clinical 
afmiation. 6 cre s of 


ts: 6 


tio f Medicine, 
convalescent are fz specialized 
schools and community centres 

This course Commences at the end of the aca- 
demic year in U1 and continues throughout the pro- 
gram: Clinical affiliation will extend o 
periods to commence May tst or Aug 
and 2nd year students ‘ 


581-420D MEDICAL SCIENCE IV (3 
hours) 


and home c 


ii. A course in community medicine desi gned to 
give the basic epidemiological concepts utilized ia 


the delivery of hea th care t community. Particu- 
lar attention will be: given’ to ‘the organization and 


availability of services in Quebec 


* 


* 


581-435B PHYSICAL THERAPY IX - co-ordi- 
nated rehabilitation. (3 credits; 3 hours per week). 
A study of the interdisciplinary approach to rehabili- 
tation. 


581-436B PHYSICAL THERAPY XV - biome- 
chanics. (3 credits; 2 hours lectures, 2 hours labo- 
ratory). Principles of human movement analyses; 
theory, instrumentation and application to physical 
treatment. 


581-438A PHYSICAL THERAPY X - research 
methodology and specialized study. (3 credits; 4 
hours per week.) A project course in one of the fol- 
lowing areas selected by the student: kinesiology, 
pathokinesiology, biomechanics, sports medicine, 
psychiatry, neuro-developmental techniques, per- 
ception, gerontology, paediatrics, prosthetics and 
orthotics 


581-440A PHYSICAL THERAPY XI - administra- 
tion (3 credits; 45 hours). A seminar and project 
course on departmental administration, methods of 
supervision, professional ethics and medico-legal 
responsibilities applicable to Physical Therapy 


581-455B NEUROPHYSIOLOGY. (3 credits; 3 
hours per week). Postural mechanisms: A study of 
neurophysiological principles of sensori-perceptuo- 
motor interaction as they relate to postural integra- 
tion and motor behaviour 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


Twenty-seven credits are to be taken in elective 
courses selected from the Announcement of the 
Faculties of Arts and Science. Within this choice of 
electives, there must be a continuation In a science 
subject of 18 credits and a 3 credit course in statts- 
tics, if not already taken 


4.3 UNDERGRADUATE 
MULTIDISCIPLINARY 
COURSES 


The following courses are open to senior students In 
the Health Sciences by permission of the instructor 
These courses may be taken as part of the under- 
graduate program in Occupational Therapy or Phys- 
ical Therapy 


582-401A RESEARCH METHODS (2 credits; 2 
hours per week). A lecture and seminar course on 
the principles applied and methods utilized in clini- 
cal and health care research 


582-402A ADVANCED RHEUMATOLOGY (2 
credits: 2 hours per week). A seminar course 
emphasising a multidisciplinary approach to the 
evaluation and total care of patients with rheumatic 
diseases. (Prerequisite: Basic knowledge of the 
rheumatic diseases and clinical experience in the 
treatment of physical disabilities) 


582-403A PAEDIATRICS (2 credits, 2 hours per 
week). A seminar and project course to include neu- 
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POSTGRADUATE COURSES IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


ropsychology, information processes, conditions of 
learning, and child development as it applies to pae- 
diatric therapy. 


582-404A GERONTOLOGY (2 credits; 2 hours per 
week). A seminar course designed to present an in- 
depth understanding of gerontology. 


582-455A NEUROPHYSIOLOGY (3 credits, 3 
hours per week), Postural mechanisms; A study of 
neurophysiological principles of sensori-perceptuo- 
motor interaction as they relate to postural integra- 
tion and motor behaviour. 


5 POSTGRADUATE 
COURSES 


5.1 GENERAL COURSES 


The following courses are open to graduate Phys- 
ical Therapists and Occupational Therapists: 


581-410A GROSS AND FUNCTIONAL ANAT- 
OMY 


581-412B PHYSICAL ASSESSMENT AND TEST- 
ING PROCEDURES 


581-414B PROPRIOCEPTIVE NEUROMUSCU- 
LAR FACILITATION 


581-416B NEURODEVELOPMENTAL AP- 
PROACH TO TREATMENT (BOBATH CON- 
CEPT) 


581-418B MANIPULATION OF SOFT TISSUES 


580-440A/B OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY XI - 
Specialized areas of study to be selected by the 
student to augment knowledge gained in previous 
academic education and clinical practice in 
Occupational Therapy. The course will include 
lectures, seminars and laboratory sessions. (This 


course is open to graduate Occupational - 


Therapists only) 


The following courses are open to Physical Thera- 
pists who hold a B.Sc. Degree 


581-520D PHYSICAL THERAPY Education 
Methods. (6 hours per week). A course designed to 
relate educational methods to Physical Therapy 
instruction. This course will include seminars, 
observation sessions and supervised teaching 
experience both in the classroom and the hospital 
setting. Field experience in student supervision and 
clinical teaching will be carried out in Physical Ther- 
apy departments during the month of May. ; 


* Subject to approval 
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PHYSICAL AND OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


581-5308 PHYSICAL THERAPY. Curriculum 
Development for Physical Therapy. (8 hours per 
week). A course emphasizing current thought in 
education, curriculum development and factors 
underlying curriculum planning. 


581-541A/B PHYSICAL THERAPY - Specialized 
Procedures. (3 hours per week). A seminar course 
providing the basic sciences to specialized proce- 
dures and revision of these advanced procedures 
on the basis of physiological principles and recent 
research. 


581-632A PHYSICAL THERAPY Management 
and Supervision. (3 hours per week) 


5.2 MASTER OF SCIENCE 
(APPLIED) IN MEDICAL 
REHABILITATION 


Entrance Requirements 


Candidates must normally hold a B.Sc. degree in a 
Health Science with a high second class standing 
and have had two years of clinical experience in the 
related discipline. 


Length of Study 


The program normally requires two academic years 
to complete. Upon recommendation by the Commit- 
tee of Graduate Studies and Research and by the 
School of Physical and Occupational Therapy, this 
requirement may be reduced for exceptionally well- 
qualified candidates. 


Application 


Application for admission to the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research should be made to the Direc- 
tor of Graduate Program, School of Physical and 
Occupational Therapy, 3654 Drummond St., Mont- 
real H3G 1Y5. 
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Course Selection 
The following are all 3 credit courses: 


581-601A EDUCATIONAL METHODOLOGY - 
Processes of learning, methods of communication 
and teaching strategies applied to students and clin- 
ical personnel in hospitals and rehabilitation centres 
and schools. 


581-603A CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT - A 
course emphasizing current thought in rehabilitation 
curriculum development and factors underlying cur- 
riculum planning 


581-6054 EDUCATIONAL METHODOLOGY - 
Supervised participation in the undergraduate pro- 
grams in the classroom and laboratory setting 


581-607B EDUCATIONAL METHODOLOGY FOR 
CLINICAL INSTRUCTION Application of educa- 
tional methodology in the clinical setting. 


581-610A RESEARCH METHODOLOGY - 
Research design appropriate to rehabilitation. Phi- 
losophy of scientific enquiry and basic principles of 
research design with special consideration to prob- 
lems of research in the health sciences 
Pre-requisite: 58 1-440, 580-429 or equivalent. 


581-612B COMMUNITY HEALTH NEEDS - Analy- 
sis of social trends and problems influencing the 
present practice and future development of health 
care delivery systems with particular emphasis on 
rehabilitation in the Province of Quebec. 


581-614B REHABILITATION DEVELOPMENT | - 
Advanced analysis and comparison of current ther- 
apeutic techniques on the basis of recent research. 


581-616B REHABILITATION DEVELOPMENT II - 


In-depth investigation into the development and 
implementation in one selected area of particular 
interest to the individual student 


581-620A/B ADMINISTRATION - A _ course 
designed to review methods of administration and 
supervision of rehabilitation departments, concepts 
in management, administration, communication and 
supervision applied to hospital departments and 
home service treatment settings 
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POSTGRADUATE AWARDS ~ 


FINANCING 
POSTGRADUATE 
EDUCATION 


There are three main ways to finance postgraduate 
studies at McGill: by winning fellowships or other 
awards for academic merit, by working as a teach- 
ing or research assistant, and by obtaining a grant 
or borrowing money from a-provincial government 
A postgraduate fellowship may be worth up to 
$9000 and many are renewable for four or five 
years. A fellowship holder must usually limit his or 
her additional income-producing work. Smaller 
awards based on academic merit may range in 
value from a scholarship for the amount of fees, 
down to prizes of less than $100. A winner of these 
smaller awards is not prevented from earning addi- 
tional income. Bursaries are also available. They are 
awards which take into account both academic 
merit and financial need. The details of the fellow- 
ships, bursaries and prizes available to students 
who want to undertake postgraduate studies at 
McGill comprise the bulk of this book. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Most university departments require help from grad- 
uate students in conducting undergradutate classes 
and laboratories. The total work load is about 12 
hours per week. The 1977-78 salary for a teaching 
assistant in the Faculty of Arts is $3,975 plus tuition 
fees for the entire academic year. The values of 
assistantships in other faculties vary. Some depart- 
ments can offer research assistantships, paid from 
research grant funds. In many cases the research 
can be used by the student in the preparation of his 
or her thesis. When students hold both teaching and 
research assistantships, it is usual to adjust the 
income from each assistantship to assure a uniform 
level of support. In all cases the appointment of a 
student as a teaching or research assistant is rec- 
ommended by the chairman of the,department con- 
cerned on the basis of the documents supplied to 
the department along with the application for admis- 
sion. 


LOANS 


Canadian citizens and landed immigrants can apply 
for a guaranteed student loan to the province or ter- 
ritory where they have resided for a year preceding 
the application. The loans can be used for study at 
any university recognized by the law, not just those 
in the home province. These loans are interest-free 
and do not need to be repaid as long as the recipi- 
ent is enrolled in a full-time course of study. The 
maximum yearly loan is $1,800. They can be accu- 
mulated over several years up to a maximum of $9,- 
800, and the repayment period may extend 9a 
years. Several provinces supplement the Canada 
Student Loan plan with bursaries, which are non- 
repayable donations based on financial need rather 
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than on academic merit. Addresses of the provincial — 
and territorial authorities who administer these pro- ; 
grams are listed in the Loans section at the end of © 
the booklet. 

McGill administers funds from which loans can be 
made to graduate students. These loan funds are 
not available to finance the major part of a graduate 
education: they are contingency funds for unex- 
pected situations of short duration. The names of 
these funds, the limiting conditions, and the applica- 
tion procedures are described in the Loans section 
of the booklet 


OTHER SOURCES 
OF INFORMATION 


When a fellowship announcement received by the 
Graduate Faculty concerns a particular department, 
it is forwarded to that department for posting or dis- 
tribution. When the announcement is of general 
interest it is posted on the bulletin board on the third 
floor of Dawson Hall, alongside the counter of the 
Graduate Faculty Office. 

Fellowship programs of general interest are 
described in the Graduate Faculty Newsletter dis- 
tributed to all academic staff members of the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research. Important pro- 
grams are advertised in the McGill Daily, the McGill 
Reporter, and the Postgraduate Students’ Society 
Martlet, and by posters in the main university build- 
ings 

The Awards Service of the Association of Unives- 
sities and Colleges of Canada does not itself offer 
any awards but it does administer several national 
and international programs on behalf of Canadian 
and foreign donors, both private and governmental. 
Inquiries from students regarding financial aid can 
be addressed directly to the Association at: 

AUCC Awards Service, 

151 Slater Street, 

Ottawa, Ont. K1P 5N1 


The Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada administers the Commonwealth Fellow- 
ships plan. This plan makes it possible for Canadi- 
ans to undertake graduate study or research in 
many parts of the Commonwealth as part of a Cana- 
dian graduate degree program, in addition to bring- 
ing graduate students from other Commonwealth 
countries to Canada. 

Students from other Commonwealth countries, in 
Canada on student visas, can apply to their home 
country for these fellowships. Students with landed 
immigrant status may apply to any other Common- 
wealth country for these awards, with the under- 
standing that they will return to Canada when their 
graduate work is completed. 


The following books contain lists and descriptions 


of awards for graduate study. They can be read in 


the calendar room of the reference department of 
the McLennan Library 


A Registry of Awards for Advanced Research in 
the Humanities. Association of Universities and Col- 
leges of Canada, 1972. 


Fellowships and Scholarships Offered by Private 
Donors and Foreign Governments for Canadian 
Students, Administered by the Association of Uni- 
versities and Colleges of Canada. 1971 


National Student Aid Information Service. Cana- 
dian Scholarship Trust Foundation 


Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans Feingold, 
S.N. Arlington, Mass., Bellman, 1972 


Scholarships Guide for Commonwealth Postgraa- 
uate Students. Association of Commonwealth Uni- 
versities, 1975-77. 


Study Abroad, United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, 1976-77 


The Grants Register. London, St. James Press, 
1973. 


AWARDS FOR McGILL 
OR ELSEWHERE 


lf you are planning postgraduate studies at McGill, 
we suggest that you apply for one of the provincial 
or federal fellowships in your field of study. These 
are among the most valuable fellowships awarded 
The competitions in the following alphabetical list 
with the largest numbers of winners are the Canada 
Council Doctoral, the Canada Council Special M.A., 
the Medical Research Council, the National 
Research Council and the Québec government. You 
should apply in whichever one or more of these 
competitions is appropriate to your eligibility and 
your field of studies. Most McGill postgraduate stu- 
dents will be eligible to apply in one or more of these 
competitions. 

lf you plan to study at another university you 
should write directly to that university to obtain 
information about awards for which you may be eli- 
gible. If you are planning to study at McGill, also 
read the part of Awards for McGill, starting on 
page 9 which deals with your area of study. 


BELL CANADA FELLOWSHIPS 


Up to a total of eight graduate fellowships towards 
the master’s degree. Value: $3,500 to Fellow and 
$1,500 to University will be given annually; four of 
which will be new awards. Fellow’s tuition will be 
paid from the $1,500 donation to the University. 
Canadiates must be Canadian citizens or must have 
held landed immigrant status for one year prior to 
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submitting an application. Applicants must be grad- 
uates of a university or college with standards 
accepted by the A.U.C.C. The field of study is unre- 
stricted, but preference will be given to subject 
areas relevant to the scientific, political, social or 
economic needs of Canada. Apply before March 1 
to Director of Awards, A.U.C.C., 151 Slater Street, 
Ottawa, Ont. K1P 5N1. 


CANADA COUNCIL DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Value: $5,500 or $6,500. Fields: Social Sciences 
and Humanities. These categories extend to under- 
takings of an interdisciplinary nature, but not to 
those closely identified with the physical and biolog- 
ical sciences, or with professional training. Applica- 
tions: Informative leaflets and application forms are 
obtainable from department offices in the social sci- 
ences, humanities, and related disciplines, from the 
Fellowships Office of the Graduate Faculty, or from: 
The Canada Council, P.O. Box 1047, Ottawa, Ont. 
K1P 5V8. Due Date: Completed applications should 
be returned to the Canada Council by December 1. 
Eligibility: Canadian citizens or those who have 
been landed immigrants for a year. Applicants must 
be enrolled in or have already completed one year 
of graduate studies 


CANADA COUNCIL SPECIAL M.A. 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Value: $5,500. Eligibility: Canadian citizens who 
are first class honours undergraduates in the arts, 
social sciences, or humanities. Application: Candi- 
dates must ask a faculty member to nominate them. 
Nomination forms are available to candidates in the 
Fellowships Office, Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. Due Date: October 15. 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP 


Value $2,500, open to any woman holding a degree 
from a Canadian university, living in Canada (a) who 
wishes to spend a year at an accredited Library 
School, School of Social Work, College of Educa- 
tion or similar professional school; or (b) who 
wishes, after some years of experience in a chosen 
field or after a lapse of time away from formal study, 
to embark on a program leading to an advanced 
degree. Apply to the Chairman of the Fellowships 
Committee, c/o Canadian Federation of University 
Women, Mount Allison University, Box 69, Sackville, 
N.B. Applications and testimonials must be received 
before February 1 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING 
CORPORATION GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


Fellowship stipends are $3,000 plus tuition fees for 
students proceeding to a master's degree and $4,- 
000 plus tuition fees for post-master's candidates 
proceeding to a doctoral degree. Tenable in a broad 
range of fields involved in understanding and deal- 
ing with urban regional environment. Candidates 
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must be recommended by the University and must 
be Canadian citizens or landed immigrants in 
Canada. Application forms and information are 
available from Administrator, Advisory Group, Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa. 
Deadline dates: March 1 for study at Canadian uni- 
versities and April 1 for study at universities outside 
Canada. 


DELTA UPSILON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Present value $3,000. Founded by the McGill Chap- 
ter of the Delta Upsilon Fraternity in memory of its 
members who give their lives in the Boer War, the 
Great War of 1914-18, and the Second World War 
of 1939-45. Open to graduates of McGill University 
in all faculties and tenable for graduate study at any 
recognized university. Applications should be made 
by letter to the Secretary, University Scholarships 
Committee, Registrar's Office, F. Cyril James Build- 
ing, by April 1. Letter must include details of qualifi- 
cations; plans for graduate study, financial need, 
intended future career; and the names of two pro- 
fessors to whom the Selection Committee members 
may refer for recommendations. The usefulness to 
the community of the proposed studies, and the like- 
lihood that the candidate will reflect credit on the 
University, will be taken into consideration. 


DOW-HICKSON FELLOWSHIP IN PHYSICS 


Endowed by the late Professor J.W.A. Hickson. 
Value $4,000. Tenable by a graduate of any 
approved university proceeding to a higher degree 
in any branch of Physics at McGill, or by a McGill 
graduate pursuing such studies elsewhere. The 
holder may apply for a second year of tenure. Apply 
to the Dean of the Graduate Faculty through the 
Physics Department before February 1, 


DOW-HICKSON FELLOWSHIP IN 
THEORETICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Endowed by the late Professor J.W.A. Hickson. 
Value, $4,000. Tenable by a graduate of any 
approved university proceeding to a higher degree 
in Theoretical Philosophy (Metaphysics, Epistemol- 
ogy, Logic, History of Philosophy) at McGill, or by a 
McGill graduate pursuing such studies elsewhere. 
The holder may apply for a second year of tenure. 
Apply to the Dean of the Graduate Faculty through 
the Philosophy Department before February 1. 


GULF OIL CANADA LIMITED GRADUATE 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Nine Fellowships of $3,500 each, plus $1,000 for 
research expenses. Candidates must be Canadian 
citizens or landed immigrants who are graduates of 
institutions which are members of the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada. Awards tena- 
ble at any such university. Awarded to candidates in 
engineering, chemistry, physics, mathematics, com- 
puter sciences, geology, geophysics, and any rela- 
ted sciences, business and management studies, 


and ecologically-oriented studies. Apply to the 
Director of Awards, Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada, 151 Slater St., Ottawa, Ont. 
KiP 5N1. Completed applications must reach the 
Director before March 1. 


IMPERIAL OIL GRADUATE RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Five fellowships of $3,000 renewable up to three 
years, offered by Imperial Oil Limited to graduates 
of approved Canadian universities for research 
leading towards a Doctor's degree at any approved 
university in the following fields: 

Pure and Applied Natural and/or Exact Sciences, 
including Mathematics: Three fellowships. 

Social Sciences and Humanities: Two fellow- 
ships. 

Applications are forwarded by the university at 
which the undergraduate course was followed, and 
application forms can be obtained from the Fellow- 
ships Office, Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. Completed application must be submit- 
ted to the Secretary, Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion, Imperial Oil Limited, 111 St. Clair Avenue West, 
Toronto, Ont., not later than February 1. 


1.0.D.E. POSTGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The 1.0.D.E. has established First and Second War 
Memorial Scholarships in order to perpetuate the 
memory of the men and women who gave their lives 
in World Wars | and Il. Ten scholarships are offered 
annually to enable students to carry on studies in 
History, Economics, Constitutional Government or 
any subject vital to the interests of the Common- 
wealth. These awards are tenable in any university 
in Great Britain or in any part of the Commonwealth 
and are valued at $5,000 each. Scholarships tena- 
ble in a university in Canada are valued at $3,500. 
Canadidates must be Canadian citizens holding a 
degree from a recognized university or degree- 
granting college in Canada and must have done, or 
be doing postgraduate work and be or have been 
registered in a Graduate School. 

For full details apply to the Fellowships Office, Fac- 
ulty of Graduate Studies and Research. Applications 
must be submitted by November 15. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE FELLOWSHIPS 
Beta Phi Mu Scholarships 


The International Library Science Honor Society 
offers a scholarship with a value of $1,000 to a stu- 
dent at the Master's level accepted in a program 
accredited by the American Library Association. 
Application forms are available from the Executive 
Secretary, Beta Phi Mu, Graduate School of Library 
and Information Sciences, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, PA. 15260. Deadline for application is 
March 15. 


Canadian Library Association Scholarships 


_ Anumber of scholarships are available to students 
in accredited library schools. Information and appli- 
cation forms are available from the Scholarships 
and Awards Committee, Canadian Library Associa- 
tion, 151 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5E3 


Financial Assistance for Library Education 


American students are advised to write to the 
Library Education Division, American Library Asso- 
ciation. 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60611, for a copy of Financial Assistance for Library 
Education. 


National Research Council of Canada 
Scholarships 


In Cooperation with the Advisory Board for Scientific 
and Technological Information, NRC offers a limited 
number of scholarships to assist science or engi- 
neering graduates to obtain advanced degrees in 
the fields of science librarianship and documenta- 
tion. The awards are made on the basis of high 
scholastic achievement and evidence of suitability 
for a career as a science librarian or science inform- 
ation specialist. Applicants must be Canadian citi- 
zens or landed immigrants. All communication 
regarding these scholarships should be addressed 
to: The Scholarship Officer, Office of Grants and 
Scholarships, National Research Council of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ont. K1A OR6. Application must 
be filed not later than December 1 


Special Libraries Association Scholarships 


Four $2, 500 scholarships for graduate study lead- 
ing to a master’s degree at a recognized school of 
library or information science in the United States or 
Canada. College graduates or college seniors (citi- 
zens of the U.S. or Canada) with an interest in spe- 
cial librarianship are eligible. Work experience in a 
special library is helpful. Further information and 
application forms may be obtained by writing to the 
Special Libraries Association, Scholarship Commit- 
tee, 235 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y 
10003. Applications must be filed by January 15. 


MEDICAL .RESEARCH COUNCIL 
STUDENTSHIPS 


Value: $5,600. These awards are for students 
undertaking full time training in research in the 
health sciences leading to an M.Sc. or Ph.D. 
degree, or equivalent. Awards are primarily for 
Canadian citizens or landed immigrants. Application 
forms are available from the office of the Associate 
Dean for Graduate Studies and Research, Faculty of 
Medicine, Mcintyre Medical Sciences Building. Due 
date for receipt of applications in Ottawa is Decem- 
ber 15. A second competition is held with a due date 
of April 1. Only one application per calendar year 
will be considered. 
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NATIONAL-CANCER INSTITUTE RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Fellowships from $3,500 to $8,000, plus allowance 
for dependent children, normally tenable in Canada, 
are offered in the field of cancer research to men or 
women graduates of approved universities. Apply 
on official forms to the National Cancer Institute of 
Canada, 25 Adelaide St. E., Toronto, Ont. by 
December 15 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Post-graduate awards to assist students in under- 
taking graduate study and research, and post-doc- 
torate fellowships for those wishing to add to their 
experience by specialized training. Value: $6,000 to 
$12,000 Fields: agriculture, biology, chemistry, 
physics, geology, physical geography, mathemat- 
ics, engineering and experimental psychology. Eli- 
gibility: At the time of application for a Fellowship, an 
applicant must be either a Canadian citizen or if a 
landed immigrant, must have completed one full 
year of study and/or research at a Canadian univer- 
sity. Application: Forms are available in the Fellow- 
ships Office, Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. Applications must be submitted to the 
students’ department early in November. 


QUEBEC GOVERNMENT FELLOWSHIP 


Value: $4,000 to $9,000. Eligibility: Permanent resi- 
dents of Québec for at least one year who are Cana- 
dian citizens, or who, at the time of application, have 
been landed immigrants for 18 months. Fields: All 
academic disciplines. Application: Forms and 
descriptive booklets will be available in each depart- 
ment early in the Winter Term. There are special fel- 
lowship programs for students in management, 
and special part-time programs for teachers at 
several levels. There is also a special program for 
the arts. Completed application forms must be 
received in Québec by the end of February. 


J.H. STEWART REID MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 


Value: $3,000 for one year: winner may re-apply 
in open competition for additional years. Field: 
unrestricted, can be held at any Canadian 
university: Eligibility: Canadian citizen or landed 
immigrant. Application: Write to Awards Officer, 
Canadian Association of University Teachers, 66 
Lisgar Street, Ottawa, Ont. K2P K2P 0C1. The due 
date is 1 February. 


SECOND LANGUAGE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Canadian and landed immigrant students who 
attend a university where the language of instruction 
is different from their own may apply for these fel- 
lowships worth $1,000-$2,000. The deadline for 
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application is May 31. Further information and appli- 
cation forms can be obtained from: 
Direction générale de |'enseignement supérieur 
Ministére de |’education 
1035 de la chervrotiére 
Québec, PQ, G1R 5A5 


SECOND-LANGUAGE MONITOR PROGRAM 


Students who are willing to help teach French to 
English-speaking Canadians or vice-versa, outside 
the province in which they reside, can earn $3,000 
plus up to $300 transportation costs, for part-time 
work as a second-language monitor in connection 
with post-secondary or post-graduate education. 
For example, a French-speaking New Brunswick 
resident may serve as a second-language monitor 
at McGill, while an English-speaking Québec resi- 
dent from McGill might serve as a second-language 
monitor at the University of Ottawa. Fields: any. Eli- 
gibility; Canadian citizens or landed immigrants, 
who are enrolled in a post-secondary institution out- 
side their province of residence. Applications: May 
be obtained from the provincial co-ordinator of the 
province in which you reside. Applications will be 
available after November 1 from the Provincial 
Coordinator of your province of residence and com- 
pleted applications must be returned to the coordi- 
nator by December 31. The addresses of some of 
the provincial co-ordinators are listed below: the 
Graduate Faculty Fellowships Office has a complete 
list. 


Québec: 
M. Maurice Beaulieu 
Counseiller Linguistique 
Ministére de |'Education 
1035 Rue de la Chevrotiére 
Québec G1R 5A5 


New Brunswick: 

Mrs. Vivianne Edwards 
Department of Education 
Centennial Building 
Fredericton, New Brunswick 
E3B 5H1 


Ontario: 
Mr. D.S. Bethune 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
8th Floor — Mowat Block 
Queen's Park 
Toronto, Ontario 
M7A 2B4 


Manitoba: 
Mr. J.A. Duhamel 
Department of Education 
512A 1181 Portage Avenue 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
R3G 0T3 


SHELL CANADA FELLOWSHIPS IN 
ENGINEERING 


Maximum value $4,500. Tenable at any Canadian 
university, in the following fields: Chemical, Civil, 
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Electrical, Geological, Mechanical, Metallurgical, 


Mining and Petroleum Engineering and Engi- 
neering Physics. Available to Canadian citizens or 
landed immigrants, under 25 years of age, who 
have completed with high honours a first degree 
in engineering and have completed, or expect to 
complete during the current academic year, at 
least one year of post-graduate research in one of 
the specified fields and who plan to complete a 
doctorate in Canada. In exceptional cases, 
graduates of Canadian universities may be 
considered without having carried out a year of 
postgraduate study. Applications should be 
submitted by January 15. Application forms may 
be obtained from the Fellowships Office, Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research. 


SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL ACCOUNTANTS OF 
CANADA BUSINESS FELLOWSHIPS 


Five fellowships of $1,200 each are available annu- 
ally to students enrolled in a graduate business pro- 
gram at Canadian universities. Awards are to be 
granted to students whose program indicates an 
interest in Management Accounting and Accounting 
Research. Apply before April 1 to: Administrative 
Secretary, Fellowships Selection Committee, Soci- 
ety of Industrial Accountants of Canada, P.O. Box 
176, 154 Main Street East, Hamilton, Ont. 


STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA GRADUATE 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN METALLURGY 


Four fellowships of $5,000 for metallurgical 
research in Canadian universities are granted each 
year, $4,000 to the winner and $1,000 to the univer- 
sity attended. Candidates must be Canadian citi- 
zens or have held landed immigrant status for one 
year prior to submitting application, and must be 
graduates of a Canadian university or college which 
is a member of the Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada. Apply to the AUCC, 151 Slater 
St., Ottawa, Ont. K1P 5N1. Completed forms must 
arrive at the above address before March 1. 


SUMMER LANGUAGE BURSARY PROGRAM 


Under a joint agreement between the federal and 
provincial governments Summer Language Bursar- 
ies are offered to full time Canadian and landed 
immigrant students who wish to learn French or 
English in a 6 week immersion course during the 
summer. Students should write directly to: 


M. Maurice Beaulieu 
Coordonnateur-Bourses d'été 
Ministére de l'éducation 

Centre administratif ““G"', 13 étage 
1035 de la Chevrotiére 

Québec, P.Q. G1R 5A5 


The 1977-78 deadline for receipt of inquiries was 7 
March. 


i TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
FELLOWSHIPS 


This federal agency offers postgraduate fellowships 
for the support of thesis research in a broad range 
of fields related to transportation. Value: $4,650 
plus fees. The fellowship may be held for one year 
while studying for the Master’s degree, and 
renewed up to a maximum of two more times while 
studying for the Ph.D. Fields: work relating to any 
aspect of transportation. Eligibility: Canadian citi- 
zens or landed immigrants; only citizens may hold 
the fellowship outside Canada. Applications: Forms 
may be obtained from the Fellowships Office, Fac- 
ulty of Graduate Studies and Research. The due 
date varies, but will be in early January 
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Students who apply for a fellowship on a McGill 
form sent directly to the Fellowships Office, Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research, will be consid- 
ered for all the fellowships, awarded directly by the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, for 
which they are eligible. These do not include the fel- 
lowships for a limited field of studies which are 
awarded on the recommendation of schools or 
departments in the University. Application for these 
fellowships is made directly to the school or depart- 
ment concerned. 


SEVERAL FACULTIES 


MAX BELL FELLOWSHIP FOR CANADIAN 
STUDIES 


Value: $5,500. Three fellowships are awarded each 
year, and they may be renewed for subsequent 
years in competition with other applicants. One is 
awarded to a student in Canadian Studies, one to a 
student in Northern Studies, and one to a student in 
either discipline. Apply to the Chairman, Canadian 
Studies Interdisciplinary Seminar Program, or the 
Director, Center For Northern Studies, by February 
is 


BELLAIRS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
FELLOWSHIP 


Value: $3,600. Applicants must be citizens of Bar- 
bados undertaking studies at the Bellairs Research 
Institute leading towards the master's or doctoral 
degree in one of the scholarly disciplines related to 
the work of the Institute. The fellowship can be held 
for a maximum of two years by a master’s candidate 
and four years by a Ph.D. candidate. Apply to the 
Director, Bellairs Research Institute, St. Johns, Bar- 
bados, before Feb. 1. 
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CONSUMERS GLASS CO. LTD. - FRANK P. 
JONES UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AWARDS 
PLAN 


For children or wards of retired or active employees 
of Consumers Glass Co. Ltd. who are pursuing a 
full-time course of study in a graduate program at 
McGill University. Value: $1,000 per year until com- 
pletion of the first degree. Individual approval of 
Consumers Glass Co. Ltd. is required, and awards 
are renewed provided the student establishes con- 
tinuing eligibility and successfully completes the 
preceding academic year. Further information and 
application forms may be obtained from the Director 
of Awards, Association of Universities and Colleges 
of Canada, 151 Slater Street, Ottawa, Ont. K1P 
5N1. Deadline: June 30. : 


FRIENDS OF MCGILL FELLOWSHIP 


Value: $5,000. Tenable for one year, renewable in 
competition with other applicants. Open to a gradu- 
ate student in any discipline who is a citizen of the 
United States of America. The fellowship is made 
available through the McGill Development program 
by the Friends of McGill, Inc., New York. Applica- 
tions: apply to the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research by February 1. 


HAROLD H. HELM FELLOWSHIPS 


Tenable by holders of a bachelor’s degree from 
Princeton University for post-graduate study in any 
subject at McGill. Value $5,000. Normally non- 
renewable, but may be renewed for a second year 
in exceptional circumstances. Requests for applica- 
tions for the ‘‘Helm Fellowship’ should be made to 
the McGill Graduate Faculty Fellowships Office. 
Completed applications should be received before 
February 1, and candidates will be notified of the 
results of the competition on April 1. 


J.W. MCCONNELL MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS 


These fellowships were established by the J.W. 
McConnell Foundation to support postgraduate 
studies and research at McGill University, and so to 
strengthen, in quality and in numbers, the academic 
staffs of Canadian universities and schools. The fel- 
lowships may be held by students registering in any 
postgraduate research program at McGill who are 
Canadian citizens or landed immigrants. The value 
of a first-year award is $5,000. The initial award is 
normally for a period of two years, but the fellow- 
ships are intended to carry a student through to a 
doctoral degree, and may normally be held up to the 
fifth year of a doctoral program (and for not more 
than five years). Fellows will be expected to spend 
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the full calendar year (with the exception of a 
month's summer holiday) on their studies, and may 
not accept any remunerative appointment during the 
tenure of the fellowship without permission. Applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the Fellowships 
Office of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research and completed forms must be returned to 
this office before February 1. 


SOLVAY FELLOWSHIP 


Value $3,500 plus tuition fees, offered for the first 
year of study in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. Tenable in any Department of the Fac- 
ulty, and open to men and women equally. The 
holder must have graduated in any undergraduate 
faculty of McGill in the session prior to that for which 
the award is given, and must obtain permission to 
proceed to graduate study. No teaching duties are 
required of the holder, who may not hold any other 
fellowship or bursary, nor receive a salary for teach- 
ing or other duties, during his or her tenure. Apply to 
the Fellowships Office, Dawson Hall, before Febru- 
ary 1. 


SUMMER RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


These awards are made so that the recipients can 
continue their research through the summer. The 
value is $1,000. Deadline for applications is April 1, 
and winners are announced on May 1. Application 
should be made on the standard fellowship applica- 
tion form, but only two letters of recommendation 
are required. Students who are currently registered 
at McGill and who do not hold a major fellowship 
($4,000 or more) can apply. The McConnell Foun- 
dation and the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research support this program. Additional funds 
are provided to students from outside Canada or the 
U.S.A. by the Max Binz Foundation. The Isabella 
C. McLennan Fellowship of $900 is awarded to an 
eligible woman student. 


_ AGRICULTURE AND THE 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


PHILIP CARPENTER FELLOWSHIP IN BIOLOGY 


Value $1,200, established in 1892 by Mrs. Philip P. 
Carpenter to provide ‘‘a postgraduate teaching fel- 
lowship or scholarship in Natural Science or some 
branch thereof in the Faculty of Arts of McGill Col- 
lege.’’ Awarded to a graduate who has been in resi- 
dence for at least one academic session and may 
be held in conjunction with a departmental demon- 
stratorship. No application necessary. The Depart- 
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ment makes the appointment from its current cadre 


of Demonstrators. 


LYNDEN LAIRD LYSTER AWARD IN 
PARASITOLOGY 


Value approximately $3,000. Open to graduates of 
any university admitted as candidates for a Master's 
or Doctor's degree in Parasitology at McGill. Apply 
by May 1 to the Director of the Institute of Parasitol- 


ogy 


SIR VINCENT MEREDITH FELLOWSHIP IN 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


$2,500 per year, tenable for a two-year period. Can- 
didates must qualify for graduate work in Econom- 
ics at the Ph.D. level and must pursue research or 
thesis work on an approved subject in the area of 
Agricultural Economics. Limited teaching or other 
duties are required. Apply to the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Macdonald College, Québec 
HOA 1C0, before February 1. 


DAVID STEWART MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 


One fellowship in the Biological Sciences has been 
established by a bequest of the late Miss Agnes 
Stewart in memory of her father, the late David 
Stewart. Awarded to candidates who demonstrate 
ability of a high order and who are likely to enter a 
career of university teaching. Value $3,500 plus tui- 
tion fees for students in the upper years. Awarded 
for one year only but holders may apply for renewal. 
Apply to the Fellowships Office, Dawson Hall, 
before February 1. . 


WALTER M. STEWART POSTGRADUATE 
SCHOLARSHIP IN AGRICULTURE 


Value $1,000, established to permit promising 
students from the Faculty of Agriculture of Laval 
University to undertake postgraduate studies at 
Macdonald College. Apply to the Dean of the 
Faculty at Laval before May 1 each year. Not 
awarded to students who would, including this 
scholarship, be in receipt of scholarships, 
fellowships, assistantships, etc. to a value of 
$2,000 or more per annum. 


ARTHUR WILLEY MEMORIAL BURSARY 


Value $540. To be awarded on the recommendation 
of the Biology Department. No application neces- 
sary. 


ARCHITECTURE 
A.F. DUNLOP SCHOLARSHIPS 


Two travelling scholarships, value $2,000 each 
bequeathed by the late Mrs. Catherine A. Dunlop for 
Students graduating from the McGill School of 
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Architecture. Apply, stating proposed study, locali- 


ties to be visited and date of departure, to the Direc- 
tor of the School before March 31. Selection is 
made by a Committee of Staff of the School of 
Architecture. 


HUGH MCLENNAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Established by the Hon. John Stewart McLennan, 
Dr. Francis McLennan and Miss Isabella McLennan 
in memory of Hugh McLennan, son of the Hon. John 
Stewart McLennan, killed at the Battle of Ypres in 
1915. Value $2,400, awarded to the student who 
has maintained the highest standing throughout his 
or her studies at McGill School of Architecture. 
Selection is made by a Committee of Staff of the 
School of Architecture. 


EDUCATION 
COLL MCFEE MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Established in 1968 from a bequest of the late Miss 
Julia Beatrice Anderson McFee in honour of her 
father, Coll McFee and her brother, Malcolm 
Charles Coll McFee, B.A. (1905), B.Sc. (1908), 
M.Sc., to a graduate student proceeding to the Mas- 
ter of Education (Chemistry) degree, or if a meritori- 
ous candidate does not apply, to a graduate of the 
McGill Chemistry course who is proceeding to an 
M.Sc. or Ph.D. degree in the Department of Chemis- 
try. Send applications to the Chairman, Department 
of Chemistry, before June 1. 


IRVING ORRIN VINCENT BURSARY 


Established by Mrs. J.B. Owen in memory of her 
father, the late Irving Orrin Vincent, B.A. 1907, M.A 
1908, a noted teacher and Principal of Edward VII 
School in Montreal from 1912 until his death in 
1920. Awarded annually by the Student Aid Office 
on the basis of academic merit and financial need to 
a graduating student in the Faculty of Arts proceed- 
ing towards an M.A., M.Ed., or Doctorate in Classics 
or Education. 


HUMANITIES AND THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


BRONFMAN FELLOWSHIPS IN COMMERCE 
AND ECONOMICS 


The Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
offers two fellowships of $2,000 each plus tuition 
fees to men and women, preferably with research 
experience, who are graduates in Commerce or 
Economics from accredited universities. The hold- 
ers are entitled to apply again in a subsequent year, 
will be expected to be in residence at McGill 
throughout the academic session, and to be candi- 
dates for a higher degree at McGill. A little teaching 
work may be required. Apply to the Department of 
Economics, before February 1. 
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AWARDS FOR McGILL 


MARY KEENAN SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH 


Value $200, awarded by the Department of English 
to a student proceeding at McGill from the B.A. to 
the M.A. in English. The need and ability of the stu- 
dent are considered. 


SAMUEL LAPITSKY SCHOLARSHIP 


Value: tuition fees. To be awarded on the recom- 
mendation of the Departments of Sociology or 
Anthrolopology (each in alternate years). Apply to 
the Departments of Sociology and Anthropology 
before February 1. 


SEAGRAM BUSINESS FELLOWSHIP 


See alphabetical listing under Management 
(page 12) 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE FELLOWSHIP IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Value $2,000, plus tuition fees. Tenable by a gradu- 
ate of any accredited university, conditional upon 
acceptance by the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research in the field of Political Science. A certain 
amount of tutorial and teaching work is required. 
Under certain conditions, after consultation with the 
Department of Political Science, this fellowship may 
be held for a second or third year. Each candidate 
should send (i) a letter of application, (ii) a certified 
copy of his or her academic record, (iii) not more 
than three testimonials, to the Department of Politi- 
cal Science before February 1. 


SIR VINCENT MEREDITH FELLOWSHIP IN 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


See alphabetical listing under Agriculture and the 
Biological Sciences (page 10) 


NEWCOMEN AWARD 


The Newcomen Society in North America offers a 
prize of $200 known as the Newcomen Award for a 
student at McGill who writes an outstanding paper 
on some facet of Industrial History. Entries must be 
submitted to the Chairman of the Department of 
Economics on or before April 1. 


ARTHUR C. TAGGE FELLOWSHIP IN THE 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Value $3,500, plus tuition fees. Tenable by a gradu- 
ate of any approved university proceeding to a 
higher degree in any Department of the Humanities 
or the Social Sciences. Normally awarded for the 
first year of graduate study and not renewable, but 
exceptions may be made. Outstanding students in 
the last year of the undergraduate course, at McGill 
or elsewhere, should apply to the Fellowships 
Office, Dawson Hall, before February 1. 


IRVING ORRIN VINCENT BURSARY 
See alphabetical listing under Education (page 11). 
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POSTGRADUATE AWARDS 


PRIZE OF THE AMBASSADOR OF 
YUGOSLAVIA IN CANADA 


A book prize for the best student in the language, 
literature or civilization of one of the peoples of 
Yugoslavia (principally Serbo-Croatian). Open to 
undergraduate or graduate students and awarded 
on the recommendation of the Department of 
Russian and Slavic Studies. 


LAW 
EDWIN BOTSFORD BUSTEED SCHOLARSHIP 


Value approximately $750 and can be used to sup- 
plement funds for graduate studies already received 
from other sources. Bequeathed by the late Mrs. 
Edwin Botsford Busteed in memory of her husband, 
Edwin Botsford Busteed, K.C., BA. B.C.L. 
Awarded by the Faculty of Law to an applicant, for 
graduate research on some subject connected with 
the law of Québec and approved by the Faculty. 


INSTITUTE OF AIR AND SPACE LAW 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Value: $1,750 to $2,500. Candidates must hold a 
law degree of high standing from an approved law 
school or must have equivalent professional stand- 
ing. Apply to the Institute of Air and Space Law 
before February 1. 


THOMAS ALEXANDER ROWAT SCHOLARSHIP 


Value $250, founded by Mr. Donald McKenzie 
Rowat, N.P., in memory of his brother, Lieutenant 
Thomas Alexander Rowat, B.C.L., who was killed in 
action at Lens, France, on June 28, 1917. Awarded 
for proficiency in French and in the old French law, 
conditions set by the Faculty. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Applicants accepted for admission to the program 
leading to the degree of Master of Library Science 
and students entering the second year of the pro- 
gram may apply to the Director of the School before 
March 1 to be considered for the following awards 
which are made, after due investigation and recom- 
mendation, to deserving students who require finan- 
cial assistance. 


JANET AGNEW SCHOLARSHIP IN THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Value: $250. Established from a bequest of the late 
Janet M. Agnew, a graduate of and former Instructor 
in the School. 


ETHELWYN M. CROSSLEY SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND 


$400 from the fund founded in honour of a former 
student of the School. 
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SYRA DEENA TARSHIS FLEISHMAN BURSARY 


$200 from the fund founded in memory of a forme! 
student of the School. ; 


ELIZABETH G. HALL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


$400 from the fund founded in honour of a former 
member of the McGill University Library staff. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE FELLOWSHIP 


Value $2,500. Established by the McGill Develop- 
ment Fund in co-operation with the Library staff to 
assist a member of the Library staff to attend the first 
academic year of the M.L.S. program in the Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science. Open to a full-time 
member of the library staff; tenable for one aca- 
demic year. Applications should be made to the 
Director of the Graduate School of Library Science 
by March 1. 


DR. G.R. LOMER SCHOLARSHIPS 


Three annually of $660 each in honour of Dr. G.R. 
Lomer, a former Director of the School. 


H.W. WILSON FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIP 


A grant in the amount of $3,000 made on a rotating 
basis to schools with graduate library programs 
accredited by the American Library Association, for 
distribution as scholarship aid in amounts and man- 
ner considered appropriate by the schools. McGill 
will receive a grant in 1977. 


Awards 
VIRGINIA MURRAY PRIZE FOR CATALOGUING 


Awarded to the student in M.L.S. | who obtains the 
highest grade in the Organization of Materials 
course. 


MONTREAL CHAPTER SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION PRIZE 


Awarded to the student in M.L.S. Il who obtains 
highest standing in Special Librarianship. 


MANAGEMENT 


BRONFMAN FELLOWSHIPS IN COMMERCE 
AND ECONOMICS 


See alphabetical listing under Humanities and the 
Social Sciences (page 11). 


CANADA TIRE CORPORATION LIMITED 
SCHOLARSHIP 


An annual award of $1,000 made to a student enter- 
ing the M.B.A. program. Renewable for a second 
year if the candidate remains in good standing. 
Awarded by the Faculty of Management Scholar- 
ships Committee: no application necessary. 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA W.B.A. 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Two annual non-renewable awards of up to $2,500. 
Preference is to be given to women returning to 
school after full-time employment in industry, gov- 
ernment, or non-profit organizations. Awarded by 
the Faculty of Management Scholarships Commit- 
tee: no application necessary. 


H.E. HERSCHORN GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP 


Established in 1965, covering the amount of the cur- 
rent tuition fees and tenable by a student entering 
either the First or the Second year of the M.B.A. pro- 
gram. Apply to the Admissions Officer, Faculty of 
Management. 


M.B.A, FELLOWSHIPS 


Ten awards of $2,500 each per year, renewable if 
satisfactory standing is maintained. Established by 
the McGill Development Fund. Awarded to entering 
students on the basis of academic merit upon the 
recommendation of the Faculty of Management 
Scholarships Committee. 


MCGILL ASSOCIATES GRADUATE 
FELLOWSHIPS IN MANAGEMENT 


Established by the McGill Associates, a group of 
Montreal business and professional men interested 
in the University, to ensure that the graduate degree 
program of the McGill Faculty of Management con- 
tinues to attract students of a high academic and 
professional calibre. A number of fellowships are 
available, each with an annual value of up to $3,600 
for students at the Master's level. This amount may 
be increased in the case of students proceeding to 
a doctoral degree. These fellowships are open to 
students registered in any postgraduate degree pro- 
gram of the Faculty of Management. Apply to the 
Admissions Officer, Faculty of Management. 


RODGIE MCLAGAN FELLOWSHIPS IN 
MANAGEMENT 


Two fellowships of $1,500 each have been estab- 
lished by Canada Steamship Lines for graduate 
study in management. Application forms must be 
completed and returned to the Admissions Officer, 
Faculty of Management, by August 1st. 


SEAGRAM BUSINESS FELLOWSHIPS OF THE 
SAMUEL BRONFMAN FOUNDATION 


Eight Type A awards of $1,000 are given annually 
by this Foundation to first or qualifying year students 
enrolled in a Master's degree program. Eligibility is 
limited to Canadian citizens. Applicants for first year 
fellowships may apply directly to: Professor Jean- 
Paul Sallenave, Awards Chairman, Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Administrative Sciences, Faculty of 
Administration, Sherbrooke University, Sherbrooke, 
P.Q. Completed applications must be received 
before May 18. 


AWARDS FOR McGILL 


Four Type B fellowships of $1,600 are given 
annually by this Foundation to students in their 
final year of a Master's program or in any year of 
a Doctoral Program. Eligibility is limited to 
Canadian citizens. Applications are submitted on 
behalf of candidates by the Dean of the Faculty of 
Management and interested students should 
contact him before April 12. 


XEROX OF CANADA LIMITED FELLOWSHIP IN 
MANAGEMENT 


Value $2,000, established as a centennial project 
by Xerox of Canada Limited to encourage manage- 
ment studies at the graduate level. Open to students 
in the M.B.A. program and awarded by the Scholar- 
ships Committee of the Faculty of Management. 
Apply to the Admissions Officer, Faculty of Manage- 
ment. 


MEDICINE AND. THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 


SIR EDWARD W. BEATTY MEMORIAL SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Two scholarships, net necessarily of equal value, 
awarded annually to students of any nationality. 
Open to (i) students registered in the McGill Faculty 
of Medicine as candidates for the M.D., C.M. 
degree, (ii) graduates of an accredited Faculty of 
Medicine registered for postgraduate degrees, (iii) 
graduates of an accredited Faculty of Medicine reg- 
istered for a postgraduate diploma in a clinical spe- 
cialty, (iv) graduates of an accredited Faculty of 
Medicine who are employed in a year of research 
as part of their residency training program. For stu- 
dents who hold or are working towards the McGill 
M.D., C.M. the award may be held at any approved 
institution in Canada or abroad. For other qualified 
students the award must be held at McGill. The 
holder is expected to devote his or her year of ten- 
ure either to research or to some form of special 
training excluding the normal training towards the 
M.D., C.M. and excluding any of the years of resi- 
dency training required in the Diploma courses. 
Awarded by the Faculty of Medicine but not unless 
suitable candidates present themselves. Apply to 
the Associate Dean, Graduate Studies and 
Research, Faculty of Medicine, on the forms pro- 
vided for this purpose on or before February 1 of the 
year in which the scholarship is to commence. 


IRMA H. BAUER RESEARCH FUND 


The income from a bequest by the late Irma H. 
Bauer to be used for the support of a student doing 
research in the field of epilepsy. 

A.A. BROWNE MEMORIAL FUND 


This. fund of $10,000 is used either for a 
fellowship to be known as the “A.A. Browne 
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Memorial Fellowship’, or for a grant to a 
department to provide technical assistance, 
equipment, and supplies for medical research. 
The fellowship is open to graduates of any 
recognized medical school and is for the 
advancement of medical science, especially in 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology. Apply to the 
Associate Dean, Graduate Studies and Research, 
Faculty of Medicine. 


J.B. COLLIP FELLOWSHIPS IN MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


Up to three fellowships of $3,000 each are awarded 
for study at McGill in Anatomy, Bacteriology, Bio- 
chemistry, Histology, Pathology, Pharmacology, or 
Physiology. Candidates must hold the M.Sc. or 
Ph.D. in one of these subjects, or a degree in medi 
cine, from a recognized university. Graduates of the 
McGill medical faculty may be permitted to hold the 
fellowship at an approved institution elsewhere 
Apply before February 1 to the Associate Dean, 
Graduate Studies and Research, Faculty of Medi- 
cine, from whom application forms and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 


JAMES COOPER ENDOWMENT FOR THE 
STUDY AND TEACHING OF INTERNAL 
MEDICINE 


The income from a bequest by the late James Coo- 
per is used for fellowships or for grants to depart- 
ments to provide technical assistance, equipment, 
and supplies for medical research. 


JAMES DOUGLAS FELLOWSHIP IN 
PATHOLOGY 


The income from a donation of $25,000 by the late 
Dr. James Douglas, is devoted to co-ordinated 
research in the laboratories of pathology in or asso- 
ciated with the University. 


RICHARD COLLIER FITZGERALD FUND 


The income from a bequest by the late Mr. Frederick 
D. FitzGerald is used for fellowships or for grants to 
departments to provide technical assistance, equip- 
ment and supplies for medical research, especially 
on the subject of cancer. 


PERCY HERMANT FELLOWSHIPS IN 
OPHTHALMOLOGY 


These fellowships of $2,000 each have been estab- 
lished by Mr. Percy Hermant. Normally two are 
awarded each year. Candidates must be graduates 
in Medicine of McGill or other approved medical 
schools, must be commencing the study of Ophthal- 
mology at McGill and must be planning to practise 
this specialty in Canada. Apply to the Chairman, 
Department of Ophtalmology, McGill University. 
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BLANCHE HUTCHINSON RESEARCH FUND 


The income from a bequest from the late Mrs. Frank 
L. Hutchinson is used for Fellowships, or for grants 
to departments to provide technical assistance, 
equipment, and supplies for medical research. 


ISAAK WALTON KILLAM SCHOLARSHIPS 


Established in 1966 by a generous bequest to the 
Montreal Neurological Institute by the will of the late 
Mrs. Dorothy Killam, for advanced study in the fields 
of Neurology, Neurosurgery and the related basic 
disciplines. Open to all, but preference given to 
Canadians and scientists planning to immigrate to 
Canada. Value $4,000 — $8,000 depending on the 
candidate's qualifications. Apply in writing to the 
Director of the Montreal Neurological Institute by 
March 1. 


SAMUEL LUPOVICH MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Of the approximate value of $400, open to gradu- 
ates of any approved medical school who are prin- 
cipally engaged in research upon the physiology of 
the blood, or its diseases. Apply to the Associate 
Dean, Graduate Studies and Research, Faculty of 
Medicine, by February 1. 


JOSEPH MCABBIE SCHOLARSHIP. 


$1,000, established by a bequest from the late 
Joseph McAbbie for research on asthma and asth- 
matic bronchitis. Apply to the Associate Dean, 
Graduate Studies and Research, Faculty of Medi- 
cine, by February 1. 


JOHN MCCRAE FELLOWSHIP 


Approximate value of $1,800 for (1) graduates of 
any approved medical school who are candidates 
for the Diploma in Surgery, Urology, Otolaryngol- 
ogy, Radiology, etc., or (2) McGill graduates in 
Medicine, or (3) graduates of any approved medical 
school proceeding towards a McGill M.Sc. or Ph.D. 
in fields related to Surgery, etc. In all cases, the 
holder is expected to spend twelve months in full- 
time laboratory or clinical research at McGill or an 
approved institution elsewhere. Apply to the Dean of 
the Faculty of Medicine not later than April 1, with a 
letter of recommendation from a member of the 
teaching staff, transcript of the undergraduate 
record, and description of the proposed research 
naming the institution selected and its director. Ten- 
ure should commence not earlier than June nor later 
than October; a final report on the work done is 
required. In all cases preference is given to candi- 
dates aiming at a course in Surgery and to 
researches likely to contribute to Surgery and its 
branches. 
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H.W. MOLSON FELLOWSHIP IN CANCER 
RESEARCH 


Value not less than $1,000, renewable for not more 
than four years, and open to graduates of any rec- 
ognized medical school. The course of training and 
research will be decided by the Strathcona Profes- 
sor of Pathology and the Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, and will usually comprise one or more 
years of study in the Pathological Institute followed 
by clinical research in the Royal Victoria Hospital. 
Apply to the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 


FELLOWSHIPS IN NEUROLOGY, 
NEUROPATHOLOGY, AND NEUROSURGERY 


A limited number of fellowships may be available in 
the Montreal Neurological Institute, to which inquir- 
ies should be directed. 


OSLER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Awarded by the Canadian Medical Association as 
funds permit to a candidate nominated by the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine “‘in order that such a candidate may 
pursue studies to advance the knowledge of medi- 
cine and to improve the teaching of clinical medi- 
cine’. Candidates must be graduates of not more 
than ten years’ standing and, other things being 
equal, preference is given to McGill graduates. 


GORDON PHILLIPS FUND FOR RESEARCH IN 
CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASES 


This fund provides a scholarship of not less than 
$1,600, open to graduates in Medicine of any 
approved medical school regardless of sex, race or 
religion. Awards to McGill graduates in Medicine 
may be held at McGill or at any other approved insti- 
tution. Awards made to other graduates in Medicine 
must be held at McGill University. Apply to the Asso- 
ciate Dean, Graduate Studies and Research, Fac- 
ulty of Medicine, by February 1. 


JOSEPH SCHUBERT MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Approximate value $450 for graduates of any 
approved medical school who are principally 
engaged in study of the physiology of the heart, or 
its diseases. 

Apply to the Associate Dean, Graduate Studies 
and Research, Faculty of Medicine, by February 2 


CORINNE FAY TABAC MEMORIAL AWARD IN 
MEDICINE 


Established by the family and friends of the late Cor- 
inne Fay Tabac, in her memory, for the support of 
established investigators doing research closely 
allied to the study of Hodgkins Disease. Awarded 
annually by the Postgraduate Awards Committee of 
the Faculty of Medicine. 
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JEANNETTE AND ABRAM VICTOR MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Of the approximate value of $550, open to gradu- 
ates of any approved medical school and who are 
principally engaged in research upon the physiol- 
ogy of the heart, or its diseases. The scholar may 
hold another award or position. Apply to the Associ- 
ate Dean, Graduate Studies and Research, Faculty 
of Medicine, by February 1. 


HIRAM N. VINEBERG RESEARCH FUND 


The income from a bequest by the late Dr. Hiram N. 
Vineberg to be used for fellowships or for grants to 
departments to provide technical assistance, equip- 
ment and supplies for medical research. 


HARRISON WATSON SCHOLARSHIP 


Established in 1953 by a bequest from the late Har- 
rison Watson and Ruth Appleton Watson in memory 
of their only son, Captain Aubrey Wentworth Harri- 
son Watson, D.S.O., M.C. Value not less than 
$1,500, open to men and women graduates of an 
approved Faculty of Medicine or holders of M.Sc. or 
Ph.D. degrees or approved candidates for Ph.D. 
degrees at McGill who have completed one year of 
research and study towards their degree and also to 
candidates who have spent at least one year in 
postgraduate training. Awards of higher value may 
be made to candidates with higher qualifications. 
Renewable for two additional years. Preference is 
given to McGill graduates. The purpose of the schol- 
arship is the encouragement of research into the 
causes and cure of tuberculosis and other diseases 
of an allied character. Tenable only at McGill unless 
the scholar is a graduate in Medicine of McGill in 
which case it is also tenable at an approved institu- 
tion elsewhere. The holder must devote his or her 
full time for at least ten consecutive months to the 
object of the award. Application forms obtained 
from the Associate Dean, Graduate Studies and 
Research, Faculty of Medicine, must be submitted 
before February 1. 


DR. MILTON C. AND NINA E. WILSON AWARD 


Established in 1970 by bequest from the late Dr. Mil- 
ton CG. Wilson, the annual income to be available for 
the support of undergraduate or postgraduate stu- 
dents in the Faculty of Medicine who are in need of 
financial assistance. Awarded by the Dean of Medi- 
cine 


MUSIC 
JULIUS SCHLOSS MEMORIAL AWARD 


Value: about $450. Established by Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Schloss in memory of their brother, the 
composer Julius Schloss (1902-1972), one of the 
foremost pupils of Alban Berg in Vienna during 
the late 1920's and early 1930's whose collected 
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works were donated by the family to the McGill 
Faculty of Music. This award is to be made to a 
graduate student in Music on the recommendation 
of the Graduate Committee of the Faculty of 
Music. No application necessary. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 
AND ENGINEERING 


Awards Tenable in More Than One 
Department or Faculty 


D.W. AMBRIDGE AWARD 


An award to a graduate receiving the degree of 
Ph.D. in the Physical Sciences or Engineering. The 
winner is selected from candidates nominated by 
each department. The award is for the student 
whose academic record, including research and 
thesis, is judged to be outstanding among all those 
who graduate during the academic year. The winner 
receives both a cash award and an engraved 
plaque. This award was made possible by a gift to 
the late Douglas White Ambridge from the employ- 
ees and shareholders on the occasion of his retire- 
ment from the presidency of Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Limited on Feb. 1, 1963. 


WILLIAM HENRY HOWARD SCHOLARSHIPS 


Three scholarships of $1,000 each bequeathed in 
1955 by the late Mrs. Florence P. Howard in mem- 
ory of her husband. Open to undergraduate and 
graduate students in Metallurgy, Chemical Engi- 
neering and Geological Sciences. Awarded and 
renewable upon the recommendations of the 
Departments concerned for scholastic ability and 
general promise. 


DR. W.B. LEWIS PRIZE 


A prize of $300 is offered annually in a 
competition for an essay, written with a view to 
publication to produce an informative review of 
some topic involving more than a single scientific 
discipline and having relevance to a subject of 
potentially general concern, e.g. water pollution, 
growing amount of carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere, problem of mercury in the environ- 
ment, etc. The prize is awarded by the University 
- Scholarships Committee. Essays must reach the 
Secretary, University Scholarships Committee, 
- Registrar's Office, F.Cyril James Building, on or 
before March 3 of each.year. 


OTTO MAASS MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 


Value at least $5,000 per annum for graduate stu- 
dents in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering or 


Mechanical Engineering at McGill who are conduct-. 


ing their thesis research in the Pulp and Paper 
‘Research Institute. Apply to the Chairman, Educa- 
tion Committee, Pulp and Paper Research Institute 
of Canada before February 1. 
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ALEXANDER MCFEE FELLOWSHIP ware 


Value $3,500, open to graduates of any approved 
university who are resident full-time candidates for 
higher degrees or diplomas at McGill. The award 
will be made on a rotational basis in Physics, Chem- 
istry, and Medical Sciences (with preference for 
Cancer research). 


FRANK L. MITCHELL FELLOWSHIP 


Value $4,300 per annum for graduate students in 
Chemistry, Chemical Engineering or Mechanical 
Engineering at McGill who are conducting their the- 
sis research in the Pulp and Paper Research Insti- 
tute of Canada. The fellowship is renewable and 
may be supplemented by nominal amounts of dem- 
onstrating in the University. Apply to the Chairman, 
Education Committee, Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute of Canada, before February 1. 


NORANDA GRADUATE RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Awards of $5,500 (plus $1,000 for equipment and 
other expenses), renewable up to three years, and 
open in the fields of Mining, Mineral Engineering, 
Extractive Metallurgy, Chemical Engineering, Elec- 
trochemistry, Inorganic Chemistry, Physical Metal- 
lurgy, and Materials Science. Application should be 
made through the appropriate University depart- 
ment to the Director of Research and Development, 
Noranda Research Centre, 240 Hymus Boulevard, 
Pointe Claire, Québec, not later than April 1. Recipi- 
ents of Fellowships will be notified by May 1. Prefer- 
ence will be given to Canadian citizens. 


JOHN BONSALL PORTER SCHOLARSHIP 


Value $1,000, founded by Dr. W.W. Colpitts (B.Sc., 
1899). Open to graduate students proceeding to the 
degree of M.Eng. in Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical 
Engineering, preferably in Civil Engineering. Apply 
to the Dean of the Faculty of Engineering not later 
than July 30. Applications from graduates of other 
universities must be accompanied by certified state- 
ments of academic standing and letters of recom- 
mendation. 


PULP AND PAPER RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF 
CANADA GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS 


At least two studentships, value at least $5,000 per 
annum, for graduate students in Chemistry, Chemi- 
cal Engineering or Mechanical Engineering at 
McGill who are conducting their thesis research in 
the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada. 
Renewable and may be supplemented by nominal 
amounts of demonstrating in the University. Apply to 
the Chairman, Education Committee, Pulp and 
wes Research Institute of Canada, before Febru- 
ary 1. 
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CLIFFORD B. PURVES FELLOWSHIP 


Value at least $5,000 per annum, for graduate stu- 
dents in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering or 
Mechanical Engineering at McGill who are conduct- 
ing their thesis research in the Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute of Canada. The fellowship is 
renewable and may be supplemented by nominal 
amounts of demonstrating in the University. Apply to 
the Chairman, Education Committee, Pulp and 
Paper Research Institute of Canada, before Febru- 
ary 1. 


CARL REINHARDT SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
BURSARIES IN PHYSICS AND GEOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 


Established from the estate of the late Carl Rein- 
hardt. To be used for scholarships or bursaries for 
undergraduate students in the Departments of Phys- 
ics and Geological Sciences, and for scholarships 
or bursaries or in the support of their research for 
graduate students. Awards are made by the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research, on the recom- 
mendations of the Chairmen of the Departments 
concerned. 


DAVID STEWART MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 


See alphabetical listing under Agriculture and the 
Biological Sciences. (page 10). 


Chemistry 
T. STERRY HUNT AWARDS IN CHEMISTRY 


Four $200 awards for best demonstrating. Awarded 
by the Department of Chemistry. No application 
necessary. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK OF CANADA FELLOWSHIP 


Value $5,000. Open to graduate students in the 
Department of Chemistry who are conducting thesis 
research in the Physical Chemistry Division of the 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada. Apply 
to the Department of Chemistry before February 1. 


COLL MCFEE MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
See alphabetical listing under Education (page 11). 


RICHARD T. MOHAN SCHOLARSHIP 


Established in 1971 to honour the memory of the 
late Richard T. Mohan. To be awarded to a post- 
graduate student in the Department of Chemistry 
proceeding to the Ph.D. degree. Applications to the 
Chairman, Department of Chemistry, before June 1. 


CARL A. WINKLER AWARD IN CHEMISTRY 


Made possible by the donations of his graduate stu- 
dents, colleagues, friends, and a matching gift by 
Polysar Limited. The award of about $600 is given 


AWARDS FOR McGILL- 


annually to the Ph.D. candidate who upon graduat- 
ing is judged to be of outstanding academic excel- 
lence. Awarded by the Chemistry Department. No 
applications necessary. 


XEROX FELLOWSHIP 


A fellowship of $4,500, established by Xerox Corpo- 
ration for graduate research in Polymer Physical 
Chemistry and not normally renewable. Apply to the 
Department of Chemistry before February 1. 


Civil Engineering 
FRANKI FELLOWSHIP IN SOIL MECHANICS 


Value $4,250 plus $750, for research expenses; 
renewable once. Open to graduates of recognized 
Canadian universities in Agriculture, Engineering or 
Science. Awarded by Franki Canada Limited for the 
support of graduate studies in Soil Mechanics. 
Application should be made to Franki Canada Ltd. 
through the Chairman of the Department of Civil 
Engineering before April 1. 


MIRON FELLOWSHIP IN CONCRETE STUDIES 


Established by the Miron Company Limited for 
advanced studies in some phase of the concrete 
industry in the Department of Civil Engineering. 
Value $1500. Applicants must be Canadian Citi- 
zens, and graduates in science or engineering of a 
recognized university. Apply to the Department of 
Civil Engineering before February 1. 


Computer Science 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
FELLOWSHIPS 


A stipend of up to $4,000 per year to support gradu- 
ate research and study in Computer Science. 
Renewable. Apply to the Director of the School of 
Computer Science before April 1. 


Geological Sciences 


LEROY MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP IN 
GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Value $1,500, established by friends of Captain O.E. 
LeRoy (Arts, 1895), who was killed at Passchen- 
dale, in October 1917. May be awarded annually to 
a student who desires to proceed with postgraduate 
studies in Geology at McGill. The recipient may be 
asked to assist in teaching in the Department. 
Awarded on the recommendation of the Chairman 
of the Department of Geological Sciences. 
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J.B. LYNCH FELLOWSHIP IN GEOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 


$3,000 for an outstanding student commencing or 
continuing postgraduate studies in Geological Sci- 
ences. Apply to the Department of Geological Sci- 
ences before February 1. 


Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering 
ALCAN FELLOWSHIP 


Value $4,000 plus a grant to the Department for 
research expenses. Open to graduates of any uni 
versity admitted to McGill as resident candidates for 
a Master’s or Doctor's degree in Metallurgy and rel- 
ated subjects, and is renewable. Apply to the 
Department of Mining and Metallurgical Engineering 
before February 1. 


SIR WILLIAM DAWSON FELLOWSHIP IN 
METALLURGY 


A research and teaching graduate award of $3,000, 
or one or more undergraduate awards totalling $3,- 
000, in the Department of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering, endowed in memory of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Dawson, Principal of McGill University from 
1855 to 1893. 


JAMES DOUGLAS FELLOWSHIP IN MINING 
ENGINEERING 


A research and teaching fellowship of $3,000 in the 
Department of Mining and Metallurgical Engineering 
endowed by the Late Dr. James Douglas and open 
to qualified university graduates. 


B.J. HARRINGTON BURSARY IN MINING 
ENGINEERING 


Value $1,000, supported by graduates in Mining 
Engineering in memory of the late Professor B.J. 
Harrington, awarded annually if a suitable candidate 
applies, and open to qualified university graduates. 


QUEBEC IRON AND TITANIUM CORPORATION 
FELLOWSHIP IN METALLURGY 


Value $2,000 plus fees, plus a grant to the Depart- 
ment for research expenses. Open to graduates of 
any university admitted to McGill as candidates for a 
Master's or Doctor's degree in Metallurgy and rela- 
ted subjects, and is renewable. Apply to the Dean of 
the Graduate Faculty through the Department of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineering before Febru- 
ary 1. 


HORACE G. YOUNG FELLOWSHIPS 


Awarded to graduates of McGill University who are 
conducting advanced research in the Department of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineering. Two awards 
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of $1,250 each are made annually. Awarded by the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research on the 
recommendation of the Chairman of the Department 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineering, to whom 
applications should be made before February 1. 


NURSING 


ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE SCHOOL OF 
NURSING SCHOLARSHIP 


In memory of Dr. Marion Lindeburgh, the Alumnae 
Association has established a _ scholarship of 
$1200 open to graduate, registered nurses who 
wish to study at the School of Nursing, and who 
meet the entrance requirements. Other scholar- 
ships are also available for students in the M.Sc. 
program. Applications should be submitted by 
June 1 to the Chairman of the Scholarship 
Committee, Alumnae Association, School of 
Nursing, 3506 University Street, Montreal, PQ, 
H3A 2A7. 


CANADIAN NURSES’ FOUNDATION 


Members of the Canadian Nurses’ Association may 
apply for awards and fellowships valued at $3,000 
for study at the master's level. Application forms 
may be obtained from the Canadian Nurses’ Foun- 
dation after November 1 and must be submitted to 
the CNF by March 31 each year. To be considered 
for funding each applicant must obtain admission 
status to a master’s or doctoral program and be will- 
ing to serve in a nursing position in Canada for one 
year for each academic year funded. 

For further information and/or application forms 
write to the Canadian Nurses’ Foundation, 50 The 
Driveway, Ottawa, Ont. K2P 1E2. 


KELLOGG FOUNDATION 


These bursaries are awarded to non-nurse univer- 
sity gradutates holding B.A. or B.Sc. degrees and 
applying to the M.Sc. (Applied) program in Nursing. 
The bursaries are awarded to individual students for 
one or more years of the three-year program. After 
being accepted into the program and no later than 
September 15th, applicants should apply to: The 
Director, School of Nursing, McGill University, 3506 
University Street, Montreal PQ, H3A 2A7. Applica- 
tion forms are available from the School of Nursing. 


MONTREAL GENERAL HOSPITAL 


The Montreal General Hospital has a limited number 
of bursaries available for nurses studying in the 
Master's program. For further information apply to 
the Director of Nursing, Montreal General Hospital, 
1650 Cedar Avenue, Montreal, PQ, H38G 1A4. 
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MONTREAL GENERAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 
BURSARIES 


Bursaries are available for graduates of the Mont- 
real General Hospital School of Nursing, who have 
been accepted into an approved university pro- 
gram. For further information apply to the President, 
School of Nursing Alumnae Association, Depart- 
ment of Nursing, The Montreal General Hospital, 
1650 Cedar Avenue, Montreal, PQ, H3G 1A4. 


NATIONAL HEALTH GRANTS 


Fellowships of approximately $5,000 per year are 
offered to highly qualified candidates for full-time 
training in the organization and evaluation of Health 
Services and Related Fields of Health-Care 
Research. Students wishing to prepare themselves 
as researchers in nursing and health care are eligi- 
ble for this grant. Applicants must be accepted into 
the program prior to application. Apply to: The 
Director, Contributions and Awards Division, 
Research Programs Directorate, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Canada K1A 
1B4. There are two competitions: February 1 for 
grants effective July 1; August 1 for grants effective 
January 1. 


ORDER OF NURSES OF QUEBEC BURSARIES 


A limited number of bursaries are awarded each 
year for study leading to the Master's degree. The 
amount of each bursary is $3,000. Applications 
should be submitted by May 15 to The Order of 
Nurses of the Province of Quebec, 4200 Dorchester 
Blvd. West, Montreal, PQ, H3Z 1V4 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL NURSING 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Bursaries are offered to senior staff members for 
postgraduate study. Applications should be submit- 
ted by March 1 to The Director of Nursing, Royal 
Victoria Hosptial; 687 Pine Avenue West, Montréal, 
PQ, H3A 1A1, 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF 
NURSING ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION BURSARY 


Bursary of $1,000, open to graduates of the Royal 
Victoria Hospital School of Nursing, accepted in an 
approved University program. Apply before March 
31 to Alumnae Office, Nurses’ Home, Royal Victoria 
Hospital, 687 Pine Ave. W., Montréal, PQ, H3A 1A1. 


ST. JOHN AMBULANCE (ORDER OF ST. JOHN) 
OF CANADA BURSARIES 


One or more bursaries of $1,000 from the Margaret 
MacLaren Memorial Fund for study at the Master's 
level are available to experienced registered nurses 
who have proven their ability and are preparing 
themselves for leadership positions. All factors 
being equal, special consideration will be given to 
those with St. John (Order of St. John) affiliation. 


AWARDS FOR McGILL 


Applications are to be forwarded not later than May 
1 to the Chairman of Bursary Funds, St. John Ambu- 
lance, National Headquarters, 321 Chapel Street, 
Ottawa, Ont. K1N 722. 


Loans 
CANADIAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION LOANS 


The Canadian Nurses’ Association is prepared to 
provide loans to its members for the purpose of 
enabling them to undertake post-basic studies in 
nursing at recognized universities leading to a 
baccalaureate or higher degree. The total amount 
of these loans shall not exceed $8,000 annually, 
and the maximum amount of any loan shall not 
exceed $800. Additional information and applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association, 50 The Driveway, Ottawa, 
Ont. K2P 1E2 


W.K. KELLOGG FOUNDATION LOAN FUND 


This fund was established to assist graduate nurses 
who have unexpected expenses while registered in 
courses at the School of Nursing. Consult the Direc- 
tor, School of Nursing, McGill University, 3506 Uni- 
versity St., Montreal, PQ, H3A 2A7. 


RELIGIOUS STUDIES 
SAMUEL FINLEY MEMORIAL BURSARY 


Usually $150, available to a student enrolled in the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research who is 
pursuing advanced studies in religion or theology, 
awarded at the discretion of the Dean of Religious 
Studies. 


HOUSTON BURSARY 


Value $400, for students studying for the ministry of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, or the United 
Church of Canada, with preference given to candi- 
dates whose mother tongue is French. Awarded on 
the recommendation of the Faculty of Religious 
Studies. No application necessary. 


ARTHUR AND JESSIE LOCHEAD 
BURSARY FUND 


For students planning to enter the Christian Ministry. 
Awarded on the basis of need. Apply to the Dean of 
the Faculty of Religious Stucies. 


SOCIAL WORK 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK PRIZE 


The Alumni Committee of the School of Social Work 
has established an annual prize to be awarded to 
the student with the highest standing in the Master 
of Social Work Program. The present value of the 
award is $50. 
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Bursaries 


Some sources exist for both loans and bursaries 
through the School. Inquiries may be made at the 
time of application for admission to the School. 
Since the School does not receive all the resources 
for bursary and/or loan purposes until late during 
the first term, students should endeavour to make 
other arrangements for their financial needs, when- 
ever possible, prior to entering the School. 
Usual funds available from the School include: 

(1) General Bursary Fund 

(1) Frances Anderson Memorial Bursary 

(3) Alumni Bursary 


Most provinces offer bursaries on condition that 
recipients accept employment in those provinces 
upon graduation. Information should be obtained 
from Provincial Departments of Welfare. Québec 
residents must apply before January 1 for educa- 
tional bursaries for the following year. Application 
should be made to the following: Service des 
Bourses de Perfectionnement, Ministére de 
|'Education, Hétel du Gouvernement, Québec. PQ, 
The Canada Student Loan Plan is available in prov- 
inces other than Québec. Inquire of the Province. 

Under the Federal Welfare Grants program, a 
limited number of bursaries are available each 
year to students who commit themselves to enter 
employment in approved welfare programs. These 
bursaries are administered and partly financed by 
the various provinces (with the exception of 
Québec which has not been participating in the 
plan). Application should be made to the Deputy 
Minister, Department of Public Welfare (or 
Department of Social Welfare) in the capital of the 
province where the applicant has legal residence. 

The Federal Welfare Grants program also awards 
a number of scholarships based upon academic 
achievement. Application should be made to the 
Welfare Grants Division, Department of Health and 
_ Welfare, Ottawa, Ont. 

Overseas students should inquire of their govern- 
_ ments concerning the availability of United Nations, 

Colombo Plan, or their country’s own study grants. 

Local or national voluntary agencies often offer 
bursaries similar to those of the Provinces. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from the School. 


POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Students of Medicine and the Medical Sciences 
should also read the alphabetical listings under 
Medicine and the Medical Sciences (page 13). 
Several programs listed there provide awards for 
both students studying towards a doctoral degree 
and for postdoctoral students. 
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FRANCE-QUEBEC EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS IN SCIENCE 
AND ENGINEERING 


Scholarships (2,500 to 3,000F a month) in science 
and engineering are offered to Québec postdoctoral 
students who wish to pursue their studies and 
research in France for a period of three to twelve 
months. Travelling expenses to and from France as 
well as expenses incurred while travelling in France 
for the purpose of research are assumed by the 
Québec Government. Applications are considered 
four times a year: March 1, June 1, September 1 
and December 1. Application forms can be obtained 
from the Fellowships Office of the Faculty of Gradu- 
ate Studies and Research. 


HAROLD HIBBERT MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 


Approximately $6,500 plus travel assistance, open 
to candidates who hold a Ph.D. in Chemistry or its 
equivalent from an approved university. Tenable for 
one calendar year in the Department of Chemistry at 
McGill, where the holder must devote full time to 
research. Not renewable. Apply in writing to the 
Chairman of the Department of Chemistry by Febru- 
ary 1. 


C.D. HOWE MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 


Open to Canadian citizens or those normally resi- 
dent in Canada. Tenable anywhere. Value $5,000 
for a single man or $7,000 for a married man, plus 
travel expenses if applicable. Restricted to persons 
whose proposed program of research is related to 
the political, administrative, economic, social or 
intellectual history of Canada since 1930, and is in 
some way relevant to an understanding of the public 
career of the Rt. Honourable C.D. Howe. Apply to 
Director of Awards, Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada, 151 Slater St. Ottawa, Ont. 
K1P 5N1. Completed application forms must reach 
the Director before November 30. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL FELLOWSHIP 


Value: varies from $12,000 to $19,000. The candi- 
date must hold a M.D., D.D.S., D.V.M., Ph.D, or 
equivalent, and plan to undertake full-time research 
training in the health sciences. Ph.D. candidates 
cannot hold the award in the department where they 
received their Ph.D. Applications are considered at 
three deadlines: Oct. 1, Dec. 15, and April 1. Appli- 
cation forms can be obtained from the office of the 
Associate Dean for Graduate Studies and 


Research, Faculty of Medicine, Mcintyre Medical 
Sciences Building. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Value $12,000 plus travel for twelve months, availa- 
ble to applicants who have recently completed or 
expect to complete the requirements for a Doctorate 


__ in Science. Open to Canadian citizens normally resi- 
dent in Canada. Completed applications must reach 
the Council by December 1. Applications are availa- 
ble in the Fellowships Office of the Faculty of Gradu- 
ate Studies and Research. 


OTTO MAASS POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWSHIP 


Approximately $6,500 plus travel assistance, open 
to candidates who hold a Ph.D. degree in chemistry 
or physics or equivalent from an approved univer- 
sity. Tenable for one calendar year and renewable 
for a second in the Physical Chemistry Division of 
the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada 
and the Department of Chemistry, where the holder 
must devote full time to research. Apply to the Chair- 
man, Education Committee, Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute of Canada. 


EXCHANGE AND 
TRAVELLING 
FELLOWSHIPS 


SIR EDWARD W. BEATTY MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Available for study elsewhere to students registered 
for the M.D., C.M. degree in the McGill Faculty of 
Medicine. See the description listed alphabetically 
under Medicine and the Medical Sciences (page 13) 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN - MARGARET McWILLIAMS 
TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP 


Value $3,500, open to any woman scholar who 
holds a Master’s Degree or equivalent from a Cana- 
dian University, who is already well advanced on 
her Doctoral Program, and who wishes to continue 
her work outside of Canada. The candidate must be 
a resident of Canada but she may be studying else- 
where at the time of application. Apply to the Chair- 
man of the Fellowships Committee, c/o Canadian 
Federation of University Women, Mount Allison Uni- 
versity, Box 69, Sackville, N.B. Applications and 
testimonials must be received before February 1. 


COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIP AND 
FELLOWSHIP PLAN 


Provides opportunities for Commonwealth students 
to pursue advanced courses in other Common- 
wealth countries. Intended for men and women of 
high intellectual promise who may be expected to 
make a significant contribution to their own coun- 
tries on their return from study abroad. At present, 
graduate scholarships are available for study in the 
United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, Hong 
Kong, Malaysia, Malta, India, Ceylon, Jamaica and 
Sierra Leone, and the Canadian Government offers 
scholarships for other Commonwealth students to 
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study in Canada. Awards are normally made for two 
academic years and cover return transportation, tui- 
tion fees, personal maintenance allowance, and a 
grant for incidental expenses. Deadline dates for 
receipt of applications vary according to each coun- 
try, but all deadlines are in the Fall. Full information 
and application forms may be obtained from the 
Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, 
151 Slater St., Ottawa, Ont. K1P 5N1. 


GUY DRUMMOND SCHOLARSHIP IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS 


Originally endowed by the late Guy M. Drummond, 
awarded to a graduating student in the Faculty of 
Arts nominated jointly by the Departments of Eco- 
nomics, Political Science and the Department of 
French Language and Literature, taking into 
account the student's academic record and the like- 
lihood that he or she will make a contribution of 
value ot Canadian life. The nominee must be taking 
the honours course in Political Science or joint hon- 
ours in Economics and Political Science. The award 
is made on the recommendation of departments 
and cannot be applied for by the candidate. The 
value is $5,700 plus tuition fees at McGill and such 
tuition fees in Paris as may be approved by the Fac- 
ulty of Graduate Studies and Research. $3,500 of 
this covers a year of study in Paris plus approved 
tuition fees in Paris and registration fees at McGill 
and the remaining $2,200 plus tuition fees is for a 
further year at McGill studying for the M.A. degree. 
In Paris, the holder studies at the Institut d'Etudes 
Politiques unless he or she wishes to specialize in 
Economics rather than Political Science and is per- 
mitted by McGill to study at the Sorbonne or at the 
Institut d'Economie Appliquée. 


FRANCE-CANADA CULTURAL AGREEMENT 
GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


These scholarships are offered by the Government 
of France, are unrestricted as to field of study and 
are tenable in France. Value 500 French francs per 
month (possibly up to 750 French francs per month 
for Ph.D. candidates), plus return economy air fare 
and refund for medical, dental, hospital and phar- 
maceutical expenses and various indemnities 
towards lodging, relevant travel expenses, thesis 
typing expenses, free tuition and the benefit of stu- 
dents’ privileges (university restaurants, residences, 
cultural and social activities.). No funds are availa- 
ble for dependents. Open to Canadian citizens or to 
those who have held landed immigrant status for at 
least one year prior to submitting application. A 
good knowledge of French is essential. For further 
information apply to: Director of Awards, Associa- 
tion of Universities and Colleges of Canada, 151 
Slater Street, Ottawa, Ont. K1P 5N1. Closing date 
for receipt of applications is December 15. 
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FRANCE-QUEBEC EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
Scholarships offerec to Québec Graduate Students: 


The French Governnent offers scholarships to Qué- 
bec graduate studerts who wish to study in France. 
The amount of the scholarship is 1,500F (approxi- 
mately $300) a moxth and is offered for a nine- 
month period. The scholarship is renewable upon 
request. Travelling expenses are also covered. 

Information and application forms are available at 
the Fellowships Offize. Application forms must be 
returned by January 15. 


Placement of Gréduate Students in 
Research Centres: 


French 


The purpose of this project is to send Québec grad- 
uate students to Frénce for four to ten months as 
research assistants n order to familiarize them with 
French laboratories and research centres. Students 
should be registered in a Québec university and 
pursuing a Ph.D. or naster’s program. 

Application forms and further information are 
available from the Fellowships Office of the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research. The deadline for 
submitting an application is January 15. 


GERMAN ACADEMC EXCHANGE SERVICE 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Sixteen fellowships \alued at approximately $137 to 
$200 per month andreturn travel expenses, as well 
as free tuition, course fees and university examina- 
tion fees are made evailable to Canadian university 
students. Two additional fellowships are 
reserved especially for students from McGill. 
Tenable at universities, technical universities, scien- 
tific institutions, and academies of art or music in the 
Federal Republic of Germany for study in any field 
except pharmacy and medicine. Candidates must 
be Canadian citizens, must be university graduates, 
must have a good knowledge of German, and must 
not be more than 32years of age. Applications are 
available in the Fellovships Office and must be sub- 
mitted by early December. For further information, 
write to: Director of Awards, Association of Universi- 
ties and Colleges cf Canada, 151 Slater Street, 
Ottawa, Ont. K1P 5NI. 


GLASGOW EXCHANGE SCHOLARSHIP 


Established to enabe a McGill graduate to spend 
two sessions of postjraduate work at the University 
of Glasgow and for 1 graduate of the University of 
Glasgow to spend wo sessions of postgraduate 
work at McGill. The awards are available for two 
years and are awarded only every second year. 
Open to degree andnon-degree candidates. Glas- 
* gow will waive fees br the student from McGill and 
provide accommodaion in a hall of residence plus a 
cash award to a total value of about 700 pounds 
sterling plus fees. Tre value of the award at McGill 
for the student from Slasgow is $5,000. Vacancies 
in the program arise in odd-numbered years and 
interested Glasgow students should seek further 
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information from the Clerk of Senate, University of 
Glasgow, Glasgow, W. 2., Scotland. 6 


MACDONALD TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP 


Value $2,500. Founded by a bequest of the late Sir 
William MacDonald “for the purpose of enabling 
English-speaking Law students to take a course of 
studies in France,’’ the testator ‘deeming it of great 
importance that the English-speaking members of 
the legal profession should be proficient in the 
French language.”’ The holder is required to pursue 
a year’s study in the Law Faculty of a French univer- 
sity approved by the McGill Faculty of Law. 
Awarded by the Faculty to a student of the graduat- 
ing class, proceeding to the Bar, with first or second 
class honours in the final examinations and who 
would be unable without financial help to spend a 
year in France. The Faculty interprets the bequest 
as intending that the scholarship be awarded only to 
students preparing for practice as advocates in the 
Province of Québec. At present the scholarship 
must be used in the year in which it is awarded. 


MACKENZIE KING TRAVELLING 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Four or five scholarships of not less than $2,500 
each, offered to graduates of any Canadian univer- 
sity who propose to engage, either in the U.S.A. or 
the United Kingdom, in postgraduate studies in 
International or Industrial Relations (including inter- 
national or industrial aspects of Law, History, Polit- 
ics, Economics). Applicants should be persons of 
unusual worth and promise. Awards are based on 
their academic achievement, personal qualities and 
demonstrated aptitudes, as well as their proposed 
programs of study. Applications must be submitted 
by March 1. Further information may be obtained 
from the Fellowships Office, Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. 


FRANK KNOX FELLOWSHIPS 


Awards of $2,400 plus tuition, tenable at Harvard 
University in Arts, Science, Engineering, Business 
Administration, Dental Medicine, Design, Divinity, 
Education, Law, Medicine, Public Administration, 
and Public Health, by Canadian students, not resi- 
dent in the U.S.A., graduated or about to graduate 
from a Canadian university or college at which they 
have spent at least two of the last four years. Inform- 
ation and application forms are available from the 
Director of Awards, Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada, 151 Slater St., Ottawa, Ont. 
K1P SN1, to whom completed applications must be 
sent before December 1. 


MOYSE TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS 


Founded by the late Right Honourable Lord Athol- 
Stan, to commemorate the ‘‘splendid services of Dr. 
Charles E. Moyse, for forty-two years Professor of 
English, during sixteen of which he was Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Vice-Principal of the University.” 


“ 


Two scholarships, normally of $2,500 each tenable 
_ for one year. One scholarship to be awarded by the 
Faculty of Arts for distinction in literary subjects and 
the other by the Faculty of Science for distinction in 
scientific subjects. If there is no winner in one of 
these faculties both scholarships may be awarded 
to applicants in the other faculty. 

In the absence of applicants of sufficient merit in 
either of the faculties, applicants from final year stu- 
dents in, or graduates of, other faculties of the Uni- 
versity may be considered. 

Holders must devote the year of tenure to 
advanced study, preferably in a British or European 
university, but not to the exclusion of other institu- 
tions approved by the Faculty of Arts or of Science. 
Applications, whether from graduates or from stu- 
dents in the final year of the undergraduate course, 
should reach the Dean of the Faculty of Arts or of 
Science not later than April 1. Applications should 
be accompanied by: (1) the names of two referees 
who are familiar with the applicant's work; (2) a 
detailed and comprehensive statement of the appli- 
cant's proposed course of study; the institution or 
centre at which he, or she, proposes to study; (3) a 
statement of the applicant's age and nationality. 

Awards will be made after the results of final 
examinations in the final year of the undergraduate 
course have been determined. 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


Approximately £1,550, represented by a personal 
allowance of approximately £80 per month and 
direct payment of University and College fees and 
dues, for two scholars chosen from the Province of 
Québec, tenable for two years at Oxford University. 
A third year may be granted under certain condi- 
tions. Candidates must be British subjects with at 
least five years domicile in Canada and be between 
the ages of nineteen and twenty-five. Men or women 
in any faculty may apply. Applications must reach 
the Secretary of the Provincial Selection Committee 
before October 25. For further details of tenure, eli- 
gibility, and qualifications, and application forms 
apply to the Fellowships Office, Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research, or the Provincial Secretary, 
Mr. Michel Venant, 1115 Dorchester Blvd. W., Suite 
3900, Montreal, Que. 


ROTARY FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIP 


Approximately $4,000. The Rotary Foundation of 
Montreal, District 704, offers a Graduate Fellowship 
for study abroad each year. Requirements for candi- 
dates (male or female) are: bachelor's degree or 
equivalent, age 20 — 28 inclusive, may be married. 
The award covers round trip transportation, room 
and board, tuition and miscellaneous related expen- 
ses for one academic year. Preference is given to 
applicants who wish to study in a country where the 
native language is different from their own. For fur- 
ther information and application forms, write to the 
Rotary Club of Montreal, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 


EXCHANGE AND TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIPS 


Suite 373, Montréal, PQ, H3B 1X8. Deadline for 
receiving applications is March *~ 


ROYAL COMMISSION FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 
1851 OVERSEAS SCIENCE RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Value £900 per annum, plus £00 a year to cover 
university fees. Tenable for two or exceptionally, 
three years, to enable studens to devote them- 
selves to research work undtr conditions most 
likely to equip them for practical service in the scien- 
tific life of the Commonwealth The holder must 
devote himself to a field of ressarch approved by 
the Commissioners. Three schdarships, tenable at 
any institution approved by the Commission (usually 
universities in the United Kingdm), are allotted to 
Canada each year, the scholas being chosen by 
the Commission from nominees of certain universi- 
ties, including McGill. Candidate will in most cases 
have completed from one to tiree years of post- 
graduate study and must prsent evidence of 
accomplishment in research, either published 
papers or typewritten reports ortheses. Candidates 
should apply, not later than February 15, through 
the Chairman of their Departrent. Further details 
may be obtained from the Fellowships Office, Fac- 
ulty of Graduate Studies and Research. 


SHASTRI INSTITUTE FELLOVSHIPS 


Two types of fellowships for reearch in India are 
offered in the humanities and :ocial sciences: (1) 
Senior Fellowships for establihhed scholars nor- 
mally resident in Canada (normally for a 12-month 
period; shorter term grants uncer this category will 
also be considered). Value, rupte equivalent of $7,- 
000. (2) Junior Fellowships foi qualified graduate 
students to conduct research a: partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for a doctoral degree in a Cana- 
dian institution — value, rupee ejuivalent of $5,500. 
Deadline for applications for Juior and Senior Fel- 
lowships is November 1. Appl to: The Executive 
Director, The Shastri Indo-Canzdian Institute, 3511 
Peel Street, McGill University, Montréal, P.Q. H3A 
1W7. 


THOMAS SHEARER STEW/RT TRAVELLING 
FELLOWSHIP 


Value $2,500, established in nemory of the late 
Thomas Shearer Stewart, B.A., 1905, B.C.L. 1908, 
by his widow and family. Awarled annually by the 
Dean to a recent graduate of tre Faculty of Law for 
studies in Law at a university in :urope or the United 
Kingdom approved by the [ean. Preference is 
given to Canadian citizens intnding to reside in 
Canada. Apply to the Dean of th: Faculty of Law. 


SWISS UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Swiss Government offers six scholarships a 
year for study in Switzerlandin any field except 
Music and Fine Arts and will pay approximately 
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$150 to $175 per month, plus return fare at conclu- 
sion of each scholarship, plus tuition fees, plus 
health and accident insurance, and generally, 
money for some study material. Candidates must be 
Canadian citizens and must have graduated from a 
recognized university. A good knowledge of either 
French or German is required. Awards are for 12 
months with the possibility of renewal. Applications 
must be submitted by December ist. For further 
information, write to: Director of Awards, Associa- 
tion of Universities and Colleges of Canada, 151 
Slater Street, Ottawa, Ont. K1P 5N1. 


LOANS 


FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL 
LOANS 


In all cases, a basic qualification is that the applicant 
must be a Canadian citizen or a landed immigrant 
with one year’s residence in the province to which 
he or she applies. Most authorities offer a combina- 
tion of loan and non-repayable bursary. Both the 
total and the division between loan and bursary are 
based on financial need. 

In all provinces except Québec, the provincial 
authority administers the Canada Student Loan Plan 
(Federal) as well as the provincial program. Québec 
has its own loan plan. The addresses are as follows: 


Québec 
McGill Student Aid 3465 Peel Street 
Office Montreal H3A 1W7 


Telephone: 392-5256 
Newfoundland 


Canada StudentLoans Department of Education, 
Authority Imperial Oil Building, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
A1C 5R9 


Prince Edward Island 


Canada StudentLoans Department of Education 
Committee Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island. 
C1A 7N8 


Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia— Canada Student Aid Office 
Student Loans P.O. Box 578, 
Committee Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

B3J 2Z1 


New Brunswick 


Centennial Building, 
Fredericton, 

New Brunswick. 
E38D 5H1 


Department of Youth 


Ontario 


Student Awards Branch, 
Mowat Block, 
Queen's Park, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
M7A 1C6 


Ministry of Colleges 
and Universities 


Manitoba 


Department of Colleges Student Aid Branch, 
Universities Box 6, 
1181 Portage Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
R3C 0V8 


Saskatchewan 


Department of 540 Midtown Centre, 
Continuing Education Regina, Saskatchewan. 
S4P 3K2 


Alberta 


Students Finance Board Department of Advanced 
Education, 
11160 Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
T5K OL2 


British Columbia 


The British Columbia Division of Post-Secondary 


Department of Education, 

Education 535 Yates Street, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 
V8W 2Z6 


Yukon Territory 


The Students Financial Superintendent of 
Assistance Awards Education 


Committee Box 2703, Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory. 
Y1A 2C6 
Northwest Territories 
Director of Education Government of the 
for the Northwest Northwest Territories, 
Territories Yellowknife, 
Northwest Territories. 
XOE 1HO 
McGILL LOANS 


Loans from the following funds are administered by 
the Student Aid Office, 3465 Peel Street — Tele- 
phone: 392-5256. 


MARGARET BIRKS MEMORIAL LOAN FUND 


Established in memory of the late Mrs. Margaret 
Birks, this fund is available to graduate students, 
preferably in the Department of Psychology. Where 
loans appear justified, but repayment will not be 
practical, bursaries will be granted. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS’ LOAN FUND 


Established in 1951 by the Board of Governors for 
students in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. 


HEWITT MEMORIAL BURSARY FUND 


A bequest from the late Frederick T. O'Reilly-Hewitt 
in memory of his parents, the late Daniel Frederick 
Hewitt and the late Maria Stenson Hewitt for bursar- 
ies. Open to students in the Faculty of Arts or to stu- 
dents in the Humanities and Social Sciences in the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
Awarded by the Student Aid Office on the basis of 
financial need and academic promise without 
restriction as to sex, race, creed, or colour. 


FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT STUDENT. LOAN 
FUND 


A student loan fund has been established and is 
administered by the Student Aid Office. 


GEORGE W. MERCK MEMORIAL LOAN FUND 


Established in 1960 to provide loans up to $600 to 
graduates of any approved medical school who are 
interns or residents in one of the McGill teaching 
hospitals. Apply to the Director of the hospital who 
will contact the Student Aid Office. 


WADDELL LOAN FUND 


Loans from this fund, founded by J.B. Waddell, may 
be made to graduates and undergraduates in any 
Department of Engineering. 


INDEX OF AWARDS 


An abbreviation giving the field follows each entry 
where necessary. 


Agnew Scholarship in Library Science...............- 12 
Alcan Fellowship Eng. ................:0:.-stexruneenes 18 
Alumnae Association of the School of Nursing 

Scholarship..............c00008- orp S 18 
Ambridge Award PhyS. SCi. .........:c01ce1eeeeeees 16 
Bauer Research Fund Med. S¢i. ...........::00:0008 13 
Beatty Memorial Scholarships for Medical 

RUNES soon. csc ca ais eR Ae GEE 13 
Bell Canada Fellowships All ..............:-c0sere 5 
Bell, Max Fellowships for Canadian Studies Soc. 

oci., Biol. Sci., Nat. SCi.ciinccw Kane ke 9 


Bellairs Research Institute Fellowships Nat. Sci... 9 
Beta Pi Mu Fellowship Lib. Sci. ............+ 
Binz Bursaries for Foreign Students All .... ae 
Birks Memorial Loan Fund PSYCH. .....:.:.:c0c:e:e200 
Bronfman Fellowships in Commerce and 
NSCS ea eee rece 11 
Browne Memorial Fund Med. Sci. ......... a 
Busteed Scholarship Law .............:::csscereeeseeees 12 


INDEX OF AWARDS 


Canada Council Doctoral Fellowships Hum., 


SOC:SCe INO Risa aa ee eee 5 
Canada Council Special M.A. Fellowships Hum., 
SOC; SCR hamish boone. 1 a ee 5 


Canadian Federation of University Women — 
Margaret McWilliams Travelling Fellowship. 


‘at SoG eet Ut toe +d oD ea nea UMaine acto 21 
Canadian Federation of University Women’s 

Professional Fellowship All..................20.088 5 
Canadian Library Association Fellowship Lib. 
Canadian Nurses Foundation Fellowship ............ 18 
Canadian Nurses Association Loans...........:...0.. 19 
Carpenter Fellowship in Biology......0.....4.....0:. 10 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Graduate Fellowships Urban Studies 
CollipFellowships in Medical Research 
Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship 

Plan All... cao Greene ene 21 
Consumers Glass Association Fellowship All...... 9 
Cooper Endowment for the Study and Teaching 

of Internal Medicine: x... asi) cieiecapa ce eeeseoeer 
Crossley Scholarships Lib. SCi..........c0. 
Dawson Fellowship in Metallurgy ........0...0...0..6 
Delta Upsilon Memorial Scholarship All......... 
Douglas Fellowship in Mining Engineering 
Douglas Fellowship in Pathology. .................00 
Dow-Hickson Fellowship in Physics .../....::..:.0068 
Dow-Hickson Fellowship in Theoretical 


Philosophy 1:24. cviesnicntet eee een 6 
Drummond Scholarship in Political Science ........ 21 


Dunlop Scholarships AICh, «.....:.ccccteeeteereebeeees 10 
Finley Memorial Bursary Rel. Stud. si 
FitzGerald Fund Med. Sci. .. 


Fleishman Bursary Lib. SCi. ..0..........0c0cdiee 12 
France-Canada Cultural Agreement Graduate 

Scholarships All ...c00. elie S aS 21 
Franki Fellowship in Soil Mechanics....2.............. 17 
Friends of McGill, Inc. Fellowship All........0..0... 9 
Glasgow Exchange Scholarship Alll.....00.........05 22 
Gulf Oil Canada Limited Graduate Fellowships 

Soc. Sci.,.Nat: Seiad, Bankai eae ss 6 
Hall Scholarships Lib. Sci. ......00c2.. sce 12 
Harrington Bursary in Mining Engineering ........... 18 
Helm Fellowships All...0....00...0000:ceeeeeneeeeeed 9 
Hermant Fellowships in Opthalmology ................ 14 
Herschorn Graduate Scholarship Mgntt...........:.. 13 
Hewitt Memorial Bursary Fund Hum., Soc. Sci.... 25 
Hibbert Memorial Fellowship Chem. ...........06055: 20 
Houston Bursary Rel. Stud. ......00...cccceeeeeteeees 19 


Howard Scholarships Science ..........2.0.0cee 16 
Howe Memorial Fellowship Soc. Sci. .. 
Hunt Awards in Chemistry ...............5. 


Hutchinson Research Fund Med. Sci. nore bagel 14 
Imperial Oil Graduate Research Fellowships Nat. 

Sci... SOC SCi.aicssstcav ati nstsresesvsioae SE 6 
Institute of Air and Space Law Scholarships and 

Fellowships is.0455 Cescsiaaliiudsn-aoe 12 
International Business Machines Fellowships 

GOMD> SCR ee oe eee cine aaa eae ee 17 
|.0.D.£. Postgraduate Scholarships All ............... 6 
Keenan Scholarship in English................:0008 11 
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Kellogg Foundation Bursary Fund Nursing.......... 18 
Kellogg Foundation Loan Fund Nursing ..... .. 19 
Killam Scholarships Med. Sci. ..............0.05 14 


Kimberley-Clark of Canada Fellowship Chem. .... 17 
King Travelling Scholarships Soc. Sci................. 22 
Knox Fellowships All..........0....0:ceeeeeteees bs 

Lapitsky Scholarship Soc. Sci 
LeRoy Memorial Fellowship in Geological 


1G) 2) 216. © |p Repay a te a toe ee PPLE 17 
Lewis Prize Science................ 16 
Library Science Fellowship eR NES 4 
Lochead Bursary Fund Rel. Stud.............0.c 19 
Lomer Scholarships Lib. SCi. 00.00.00... eceeeeees 12 
Lupovich Memorial Scholarship Med. Sci. .......... 14 
Lynch Fellowship in Geological Sciences............ 18 
Lyster Award in Parasitology. ..............:::scceeeees 10 
Maass Memorial Fellowship Science.................. 16 
Maass Postdoctoral Fellowship Science............. 21 
Macdonald Travelling Scholarship Law............... 22 
Mackenzie Fellowship in Political Science..... j 11 
MEA-Rolowshipes.uiio5.o-. Su ees 13 
McAbbie Scholarship Med. SCi...........0..ccc0000. 14 
McConnell Memorial Fellowships All................... 9 
McCrae Fellowship Med. SCi............0. cece 14 
McFee Fellowship Science and Med................4. 16 
McFee Memorial Scholarship Ed., Phil. ............... 11 
McGill Associates Graduate Fellowships in 

PHARACOMENT capicareoos stants smdcisstas me eureuctcae tes 13 
McLagan Fellowshipsn Management ................ 13 
MeLennan Memorial Scholarship Arch. ..... foie fy 
McLennan Fellowship Alll .............ccccceceseeseeeeeens 11 
Management Student Loan Fund... 25 
Medical Research Council Fellowships Med. 

"2 Ot cere Sse ae ee meet EOER Ee So? Dad 20 
Medical Research Council Studentships Med. 

SORA ee eerie aR Ei Oo 7 
Merck Memorial Loan Fund Med...............0.:0065 25 


Meredith Fellowship in Agricultural Economics ... 11 
Miron Fellowship in Concrete Studies ................. 
Mitchell Fellowship Science .................008 

Mohan Scholarship Chem..................0.-.- 
Molson Fellowship in Cancer Research 


Montreal General Hospital Bursaries Nursing...... 18 
Montreal General Hospital School of Nursing 
Alumnae Association Bursary............0..000000 19 
Moyse Travelling Scholarships All........... 22 
Murray Prize:kib. Sci cain ine 12 
National Cancer Institute Research Fellowships... 7 
National Health Grants Nursing ...............00:008 19 


National Research Council Fellowships Science 7 
National Research Council Postdoctoral 


- Fellowships SCI@ENCE .........8. cites 7 
National Research Council Science 
~ Librarianship Fellowship. .......0...6.0000cee 20 
- Neurology, Neuropathology and Neurosurgery 
ye ST eS ea ao re 15 
Newcomen Award History, Econ.............0.....000.+ 11 
Noranda Graduate Research Fellowships Eng., 
NORA] T SS cao ose pe oe eee 16 


Order of Nurses of Quebec Bursaries 


Osler Memorial Scholarship Medicine................ 
Phillips Fund for Research in Cardiovascular 

DIS@AS@S ....-i., 5G scerxs ase cena eee eee me 
Porter Scholarship Eng. ........::c0cccceee ve 
Provincial Government Bursaries All .................. 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada 


Graduate Studentships..................cecsecessseeeeseees 16 
Purves Fellowship Eng., Nat. Sci........ pass | 
Quebec Government Fellowships All 7 
Québec Iron and Titanium Corporation 

Fellowship in Metallurgy... 18 
Reid Memorial Fellowship All............cc cee 7 
Reinhardt Scholarships and Bursaries in Physics 

and Geological Sciences... ete 17 
Rhodes Scholarships All sae 
Rotary Foundation Fellowship All..........:..c.c8 23 
Rowat Scholarship: aw .ce ee es 12 


Royal Commission for the Exhibition of 1851 

Overseas Science Research Scholarships ...... 23 
Royal Victoria Hospital Nursing Scholarships...... 19 
Royal Victoria Hospital School of Nursing 


Alumnae Association Bursary....2.........c.:0ccee 19 
Schloss Memorial Award Music.. eae be 
School of Social Work Prize... eeeeeeeeeeeee 19 
Seagram Business Fellowships of the Samuel 

Bronfman Foundation ..........cc.ccccceesetecseeeesernsens 11 
Second-Language Monitor Program All.............. 8 
Shastri Institute Fellowships Hum. Soe. Sci......... 23 
Shell Canada Fellowships in Engineering...........- 8 
Social Work — Voluntary Agencies Bursaries....... 19 
Society of Industrial Accountants of Canada 

Business Fellowships..................cccccccceseeeee 8 
Solvay Fellowship Alll..............:0cccsececees . 10 
Special Library Association Fellowship .... : te 
Special Libraries Association Prize .......... tote 
St. John Ambulance Bursaries Nursing.............- 19 
Steel Company of Canada Graduate Research 

Fellowships in Metallurgy ..............:.c::::ce:ee 8 
Stewart Memorial Fellowship Biol. Sci............. 10 
Stewart Postgraduate Scholarship in Agriculture 10 
Summer Research Fellowships Alll...............00++ 10 
Tabac Memorial Award in Medicine ..............006 15 
Tagge Fellowship in the Humanities and Social 
SIGIONCOS . 03... cenGotea eRe A ee 11 
Transportation Development Agency 

Fellowships All 2.24....c5 oe ee 9 
Victor Memorial Scholarship Med. Sci. ............... 15 
Vincent Bursary Hum., Educ. ................ irs 


Vineberg Research Fund Med. m he 
Waddell Loan Fund Eng........... ee 
Watson Scholarship Med. ...... 
Willey Memorial Bursary Biol. sie 
Wilson Award Me@d.........0..cccccccccscsecscseeees eee) 
Wilson Foundation Fellowship Lib. Sci. .... ike 
Winkler Award in Chemistry 


Xerox Fellowship in Management ......... we 18 
Xerox Fellowship in Polymer Chemistry..............- 17 
Young Fellowships Eng. ......0....0...ccccccsesssevseestenes 18 
Yugoslav Ambassador's Prize Humanities.......... 12 
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CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1977 - 1978 


August 9 Tuesday to 
August 18 Thursday 


September 7 Wednesday to 
September 9 Friday 


September 9 Friday 
September 8 Thursday 
September 9 Friday 


September 12 Monday 
September 15 Thursday 


September 26 Monday to 
30 Friday 


October 4, Tuesday and 
October 5, Wednesday 


October 10, Monday 
November 8, Tuesday 
December 9, Friday 


December 12, Monday to 
December 22, Thursday 


January 4, Tuesday to 
January 14, Friday 


January 14, Friday 
January 17, Monday 


February 1, Tuesday 


February 10, Friday and 
February 11, Saturday 


March 13, Monday 
March 20, Monday 


March 24 Friday to 
March 27, Monday 


April 15, Friday 


April 18, Monday to 
May 6, Friday 


June 7, Wednesday 


1977 


Supplemental examinations 


Registration: M.A. and Ph.D. cancidates — 
Islamics Institute 


Registration: B.Th., all years 
(9a.m.to5p.m., Currie Gymnasium) 


Registration: S.T.M. and M.A. candidates 
(9 a.m. to 2 p.m. W. and H. Birks 3uilding) 


Registration: Doctoral candidates 
(9a.m. to 2 p.m., W and H. Birks Building) 


ALL CLASSES BEGIN 
Assembly At Noon 


Last day for changes in Fall term 
and sessional courses 


Alumni Reunion and the Birks 
Lectures Dr. Philip Potter, Geneva. 


Thanksgiving Holiday 
Fall Convocation 
Last day of classes 


Study Period or Class Tests 


1978 
Examinations in Fall term courses 
(if required) 


Registration new students 
Winter Term begins 


Last day for applying for 
Graduate Fellowships 


Mid-Term holiday 


Last day for submitting Doctoral 
theses for spring convocation. 


Last day for Submitting Masters 
theses for spring convocation. 


Easter 


Last day of classes 


Examinations in Winter term 
courses (if required) 


Convocations: 
Religious Studies — 2:30 p.m. 


1 STAFF 


1.1 ADMINISTRATIVE 
'- OFFICERS 


UNIVERSITY 


ROBERT £. BELL, C.C., BA. MA(U.B.C.), 
Ph.D.(McG.), D.Sc.(U.N.B., Laval, Montr.), 
LL.D.(Tor.), D.C.L.(Bishop’s F.R.S., F.R.S.C 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 


FIGIL PEDERSEN, B.A.(Sir G Wms.), M.A.(McG.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Vice-Frincipal (Academic) 


LEO YAFFE, B.Sc., M.Sc.Man.), Ph.D.(McG.), 
F.C.1.C.; F.A.P.S., F:R.S.C 
Vice-Principal (Administration 
ALLAN McCOLL, D.F.C., B.Can.(McG.), C.A 
Vice-Principal (Finance) 
E.J. STANSBURY, M.A., Ph.D(Tor.) 
Vice-Principal (Planning) 


W.F. HITSCHFELD, B.A. Se.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
F.R.(Met.S.) Vice-Principal (Research) 


LE. LLOYD, B.Sc.(Agr.), M.Se., Ph.D.(McG.) 
Vice-Principal (Macdonald College) 


COLIN M. McDOUGALL, D.S.0., B.A.(McG:) 
Secretary-General 


JEAN-PAUL SCHULLER, B.A(Ott.) 
PEGGY SHEPPARD, B.Ed. (McG.), B.A(Sir G 
Wms.) Admissions Office, Director 


JOSEPH CUMMING McLELLAND, B.A.(McM.), 
M.A.(Tor.), B.D.(Knox), Pt.D.(Edin.), D.D.(Mtl.D- 


Registrar 


io.Coll.; Knox, Tor.) Dean of the Faculty 
CHARLES JOSEPH ADAMS, A.B.(Baylor), Ph D 
(Chic.) Director, Institute of Islamic Studies 


SECRETARIES 


OLIVIA McCASKILL (Mrs.), Administrative Secre- 
tary, Religious Studies, (5 14) 392-4828 


CHRISTINE KORAH (Mrs.), Secretary to the Director 
of the Institute of Islamic Studies, (514) 392-5198 


TEACHING STAFF - RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


STANLEY BRICE FROST, 8.D., M.Th.(Lond.), Dr 
Phil.(Marburg), D.D.(Vic., or.), D.Litt (Mem.) 

Professor of OldTestament Language 

and Literature 


GEORGE JOHNSTON, MA, B.D., D.D.(Glas.), 
Ph.D.(Cantab.), D.D.(U.T.2., Mtl; Mtl Dio. Coll.) 
LL.D.(Mt.Allison) 

Professor of NewTestament Language 
and Literature 


STAFF 


JOSEPH CUMMING McLELLAND, B.A.(McM.), 
M.A.(Tor.), B.D.(Knox), Ph.D.(Edin.), 
D.D.(Mtl.Dio. Coll.; Knox, Tor.) 

Professor of Philosophy of Religion 


CHARLES JOSEPH ADAMS, A.B.(Baylor), 
Ph.D.(Chic.) Professor and Director, 
institute of Islamic Studies 


JOHN CHARLES KIRBY, S.T.B.(G.T.S., NLY.), BA. 
S:T.M.,Ph.D.(McG.) 
Professor of New Testament 


JOHN ARTHUR BOORMAN,  B.A.(Alta:), M-A., 
Ph.D.(Col.), D.D.(Mtl.Dio.Coll.) 
Associate Professor of Theological Ethics 


DONALD NEIL MACMILLAN, B.A., M.A., B.D.(Pres. 
Coll., Mtl.) Ph.D.(Edin.) 
Associate Professor of Christian Theology 


MONROE PEASTON, M.A.(Oxon.), B.D.(Lond.), 
Ph.D.(U.T.S., New York) D.D.(Mt!.Dio.Coll.) 
Associate Professor of Pastoral Psychology 


ROBERT CHARLES CULLEY’ M.A., B.D, 
Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Associate Professor of Old Testament 


KEITH MARKELL, B.A., Dip. Theol.(Pres. Coll., Mtl), 
Ph.D.(Chic.), D-D.(Knox) 
Associate Professor of Church History 


ROBERT WALTER STEVENSON, B.A., B.D., A.M., 
Ph.D.(Harv.) 
Associate Professor of Comparative Religion 


DOUGLAS JOHN HALL, B.A.(W. Ont.), M_Div., 
S.T.M., Th.D.(U.T.S., New York) 
Associate Professor of Christian Theology 


DONNA RUTH RUNNALLS, B-.A.(U.B.C.), 
B.D(McG.), Ph.D.(Tor.) 

Associate Professor of Old Testament 

and Judaism 


ERIN KATHRYN MALLOY-HANLEY B.A.(Dunbarton 
Coll.. Wash.), M.A.(Notre Dame), M.A.(Montr.), 
Ph.D.(McG.) 

Assistant Professor of Christian Theology 


KATHERINE K. YOUNG, B.A. (Vermont), 
M.A.(Chic.) Assistant Professor of 
Comparative Religion. 


HEJIB, ALAKA, B.A., M.A. (Poona) 


SMYTH, PHYLLIS, N., B.A., B.D., Ph.B.(St. 
Andrew's) Research Associate 


ARIF, AIDA S., M.A. (Cairo), Ph.D.(Lond). 
Research Associate 


TEACHING STAFF - INSTITUTE OF ISLAMIC 
STUDIES 


CHARLES JOSEPH ADAMS, A.B.(Baylor), 
Ph.D.(Chic.) 
Professor of the Islamic Religious Tradition 
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Lecturer — 
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AHMAD ABU-HAKIMA, B.A., M.A.(Cairo), 
Ph.D.(Lond.) Professor of Gulf History 


DONALD P. LITTLE, B.A.(Vanderbilt), M.A.(Stan.), 
Ph.D.(UCLA) 

Professor of Islamic History and Arabic, 

and Assistant Director of the Institute 


WILLEM A. BIJLEFELD, B.D., Dr. Theol. (Gronin 
gen), Dr. Theol. (Utrecht) 
Professor of Quranic Studies 


HERMANN A. LANDOLT, Dipl.(Sorb.), Ph.D.(Basel) 
B.A.(Yale), M.A., Ph.D.(Prin.) 
Professor of Sufism 


RICHARD N. VERDERY, B.A.(Yale), M.A., 
Ph.D.(Prin.) 
Assoc. Professor of Islamic History 


ISSA J. BOULLATA, B.A., Ph.D.(Lond.) 
Associate Professor of Arabic Language 
and Literature 


WADI’ Z. HADDAD, B.A(A.U.B.), B.D.(E.T.S.), 


Ph.D.(Harv.) 
Associate Professor of Islamic Theology 


TURGAY, UNER A. B.A.(Robert ‘Coll., Istanbul), 
M.A.(Wis.) 
Assistant Professor of Turkish Language 
and History. 
SAJIDA,; ALVI, B.A., M.A., Ph.D.(Punjab) 
Assistant Professor of Indian History and Urdu 


LIBRARY STAFF - RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


MISS NORMA JOHNSTON, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), 
B.L.S., M.L.S.(McG.) Librarian 


MISS HEIDI DE BRENTANI, B.A.(Sir G.Wms.) 
Library Assistant 


MR. TAPAS MAJUMDAR Library Assistant 


MRS. GABRIELLE FARMER, B.T.S. (Coll. Tech., 
Strasbourg) Library Assistant 


LIBRARY STAFF - INSTITUTE OF ISLAMIC 
STUDIES 


JERZY Z. GUTKOWSKI, M.A., M.L.(Warsaw) 
Specialist Librarian 
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2 GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


The Faculty of Religious Studies is located in the 
handsome building (erected in 1930) known as the 
William and Henry Birks Building, formerly Divinity 
Hall, at 3520 University Street, Montreal, PQ, H3A 
2A7 (Telephone 514-392-4828). Besides the usual 
classrooms, offices, and common rooms, this build- 


ing contains the University Chapel in the Collegia 


style. > - * ‘i 
The Library of the Faculty contains 59,000 items 


in the fields of theology, philosophy, church 
history, and related subjects. The main library in 
the Birks Building includes the collections of the 
United Theological College and the Montreal 
Diocesan Theological College, and holdings for 
the nearby Presbyterian College Library are 
recorded in the Library’s catalogue. In addition, 
students have access to all the resources of the 
McGill University Libraries System. 

The Institute of Islamic Studies was founded in 
1952. It is located in the Leacock Building (8th and 
9th floors) 

The Faculty was known as the Faculty of Divinity 
until 1970. It has an interesting history that goes 
back to the pioneering ecumenical days of 1912 
when four Theological Colleges in Montreal, the 
Congregational, Montreal Diocesan Theological 
College, Wesleyan Methodist, and Presbyterian, 
formed a Joint Board for academic study,: leaving 
each denominational College to provide its own pro- 
fessional training for various types of Christian min- 
istry. All these Colleges had become affiliated with 
McGill in the nineteenth century and it was natural 
that negotiations should lead to the creation in 1948 
of a Faculty of Divinity that assumed the academic 
functions of the Joint Board. 

The original Faculty of Divinity not only taught the- 
ological courses for ordinands; it also engaged in 
teaching undergraduates in other faculties, a small 
selection of courses of more general interest — phi- 
losophy and psychology of religion, history of west- 
ern thought. This has grown over the years into the 
present Honours and Major programs in Religious 
Studies, within the Faculty of Arts. Such a program, 
like the change in name itself from Divinity to Reli- 
gious Studies, reflects the new emphasis on ‘'the 
academic study of religion’’ in higher education. 
Although this represents a method of examining the 
data of religion distinct from classical theology, it is 
the presence of both approaches within one Faculty 
which provides the intellectual environment neces- 
Sary for the integrity of each. Thus the stream of 
B.Th. and S.T.M. complements that of B.A., M.A. 
and Ph.D. to create an interdisciplinary dialogue. 

The B.Th. is a first professional degree, but it 
does not in itself qualify the recipient for employ- 
ment in religious institutions. It is expected that the 
three associated Theological Colleges — Montreal 
Diocesan Theological College of the Anglican 
Church of Canada, the Presbyterian College, Mont- 
real, the United Theological College of the United 
Church of Canada, all located in close proximity to 
the University campus - will direct their ordination 
Candidates to proceed by way of an accredited B.A. 
or equivalent to either the B.Th. or the S.T.M. After 
graduation they complete their Church requirements 
through the ‘professional year’’ supervised by the 
Montreal Institute for Ministry. This. Institute repre- 
sents the combined resources of the three affiliated 
colleges and maintains positive relationship to the 


Faculty of Religious Studies as part of the larger 
community of theological scholarship. 

The affiliated Colleges underwrite the cost of tui- 
tion for their properly registered candidates for min- 
istry. Information about Church requirements and 
the professional year should be sought from the 
College Principals. 

Both Colleges and Faculty urge prospective theo- 

ogical students to complete a B.A. with honours or 
a major in religious studies (i.e. over 50%of the 
course work), with a view to entering the S.T.M. pro- 
gram if possible. (See Section 4, HONOURS AND 
MAJOR PROGRAMS IN RELIGIOUS STUDIES 
below) 
It should be noted that one biblical language, usu 
ally Greek, is required by some of the Churches 
Ministerial students are encouraged to qualify in 
Greek before entering this Faculty; but arrange- 
ments will be made to assist those who have been 
unable to do so. 

Specific information about degree programs in 
the Institute of Islamic Studies will be found in Sec- 
tion 6 below and in the Announcement of the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research 


Advanced Standing 


Entrants who have a B.A. or equivalent degree are 
normally admitted to B.Th.2 

Applicants who have an accredited B.D. or M.Div 
with good second class standing, in addition to a 
recognized B.A., may complete the S.T.M. in one 
year or may enter the M.A. program 


Application and Registration 


a) Intending candidates for the B.Th. should 
submit to the Dean an application with 
supporting documents as early as possi- 
ble and not later than August 1, 1977 
Supporting documents are: official tran 
scripts of previous academic work, and 
two letters of reference 

b) Registration for the B.Th. will take place on 
September 9, 1977. Those who register 

later will be required to pay a special fee 
unless exempted by the Registrar 

c) For the S.T.M., M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
applications must be made with the nec- 
essary transcripts and letters of reference 
to the Dean of Religious Studies in order 
that appropriate recommendations may 
be made to the Faculty of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research which ultimately con- 
trols all advanced degree programs. 
Applications for the M.A. and Ph.D. pro- 
grams in Islamic Studies should be sent to 
the Director of the Institute. 

d) The sessional inscription of returning 
graduate students and new admissions 
to graduate study is conducted by mail. 
Forms and fee sheets are sent out in May 
and June each year and these should be 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


returned to the Dean of Religious Studies 
by the date indicated. 

Candidates for Master's degrees must register on 
September 8 and Ph.D. candidates similarly on 
September 9. Candidates who have received per- 
mission to be non-resident may attend in person to 
pay the fee or may send it by mail. 


Classes of Students 


FULL-TIME 

Students who are admitted to the B.Th. program 
and who are taking not less than 12 credits per 
term 

PART-TIME 


Students in a degree program who are not full-time, 
i.e. Students taking fewer than 12 credits per term if 
in satisfactory standing, or fewer than 10 credits if in 
probationary standing 


VISITING 


A visiting student is one who Is taking courses at 
McGill for credit at another university 


SPECIAL 


Students not registered as proceeding to a degree 
but who receive the permission of the Dean and 
Faculty to undertake certain regular credit courses. 


GRADUATE 


Students of this Faculty who are enrolled in the Fac- 
ulty of Graduate Studies and Research as candi- 
dates for the degrees of S.T.M., M.A. or Ph.D 


Academic Credit Transfer 
Agreement 


See General Announcement 


Fees 


In the B.Th. Program. tuition fees are $19.00 per 
credit (hence $570.00 for the normal full load of 30 
credits per session). There is also a fee of $70.00 
for Student Services and $25.00 for the Students’ 
Society. Ministerial candidates, however, do not pay 
tuition fees. 


Graduate Student Students 
Studies Tuition Services Societies 


1st year Master's $570.00 $70.00 $29.50 
2nd year Master's $285.00 35.00 29.50 
Beyond 2nd year 


Master's 40.00 35.00 29.50 
1st to 3rd year 
Doctorate 570.00 70.00 29.50 
Beyond 3rd year 
Doctorate 40.00 35.00 29.50 
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FACULTY OF RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


PART TIME, SFECIAL AND VISITING 
STUDENTS 


$19.00 per crecit will be assessed and in addition, 
the following fee will be assessed per term 


a) lf taking Scredits and over: 
Student Services $35.00 
Students S $ 

(aver 

b) If taking nor 
Student Ser 
Students'¢ 


c) If taking 5credits or less 


but less than 9 credits 


$20.00* 


Se) 


cieties 


SPECIAL FEESAND PENALTIES 


**Application foi Admission : $15.00 
Late registration..... ; 25.00 
Late payment fee (after specified date) 
1st 30 days fore eee 10.00 
After 30 days....... ; 25.00 
***Graduation Fee .............., 15.00 
Duplicate Studeit Identity Card Bes’ 5.00 
Duplicate diplona......... 10.00 
Certified transcrpt of student's record 
First copy wit each order ..... 2.00 
Additional! cofies made at 
the same time, each....... ; 50 
Re-reading exanination paper............... 10.00 
Supplemental examinations, 
ACM POPE acciaeca. ase Ge 10.00 


*Excludes Athletics: At the discretion of 
the Director ofAthletics, a student may partici- 
pate in the Athetics program upon payment of 
an additional $30.00. 

**Students already at McGill who are mak- 
ing applicationto a professional faculty or to 
the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
are not required to pay this fee. 

***Graduatim fee: Applications by students 
who expect to jraduate at the Spring Convoca- 
tion must be fied by April ist of each year and 
by those who expect to graduate at the Fail 
_ Convocation by October ist of each year. An 
application forn will be mailed to each eligible 
student and must be returned to the Registrar’s 
Office together with the graduation fee of 
$15.00 by the appropriate date listed above. 
This fee will cover all expenses in connection 
with graduation including academic dress. It is 
the student’s responsibility to ensure that his 
or her name is ncluded in the graduation list by 
notifying the Jean’s office that he or she 
expects to gracuate. 
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Regulations for Payment of 
Fees 


NEW STUDENTS 


Students entering the University for the first time 
and those returning in Graduate Studies are 
required to pay their fees for the term in which they 
are registered either by mail or in person at the 
Accounting Office within 10 days after registration. 
For student gistering in September the second 
instalme ue before January 15, 1978 


J 


RETURNING STUDENTS 


Returning students from the previous year (except 
in Graduate Studies) must pay one half of the total 
required fee by mail or in person to the Accounting 
Office before August 19, 1977, otherwise they will 
not be permitted to register. Instructions for paying 
fees in advance will be mailed to all returning stu- 
dents, either with their Sessional Reports of Stand- 
ing or a short time later. Students who have been 
notified by the University of the award of a scholar- 
ship, bursary or student loan, and who require this 
award for payment of the first instalment of fees, 
must obtain permission to delay payment of fees 
from the Student Aid Office 

The second instalment is due by January 15, 
1978. A late payment fee as stated above is 
charged for payment after this date. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


Students registering late must pay their fees at the 
time of registration 


As soon as possible after the prescribed 
dates for the payment of fees the Chief 
Accountant will send to the Registrar's 
Office a list of the registered students 
who have not paid their fees. Reports of 
standing, transcripts of record and diplo- 
mas will be withheld until such time as 
the fees are paid or a satisfactory 
arrangement is made with the Chief 
Accountant. 


Regulations Concerning 
Withdrawal 


A student who wishes to withdraw from the Univer- 
Sity or from certain courses must secure the permis- 
sion of the Dean of his or her Faculty. The Office of 
the Dean will supply the necessary form which must 
be completed and submitted. Students withdrawing 
from all their courses must attach their Student Iden- 
tity Card to the withdrawal form. A student consider- 
ing withdrawal is:strongly advised to consult the 
Dean before making a final decision. 

Tuition fees for the term in which the student with- 
draws are refundable as shown below and apply to 
individual course withdrawal as well as to complete 
withdrawal from the University. 


Student Services and Students’ Societies fees 
are not refundable after October 21 for the Fall term 
and after February 17 for the Winter term. 


Fall Term 
Up to October 21 100 percent 


(less minimum charge of $50 in the case of complete with- 
drawal) 


October 22-31 
November 1-18 25 
After November 18 No refund 


Winter Term 
Up to February 17 100° 


(less minimum charge of $50 in the case of complete with- 
drawal) 


February 18-28 50% 
March 1-17 25% 
After March 17 No refund 


A student wishing to apply for a refund of fees 
must consult the Registrar's Office 


Examinations 


The pass mark in B.Th. courses is 55% for ‘‘satis- 
factory’’ standing (see below “Regulations for the 
B.Th. degree’); in S.T.M. and M.A. courses the 
pass mark is 65% and in Ph.D. courses 70% First 
class standing in the doctoral program, the S.T.M 
and the M.A. is and over; in the B.Th. standing 
is expressed by a Grade Points Average (see grad- 
ing below) 


THE CREDIT SYSTEM 


CREDIT REQL 


MENTS 


a) urses in Religious Studies have a 


b)  Atotal of 90 credits m 


t be accumulated 
in order to qualify for the B.Th. degree 


The normal course load in any academic 


full courses — 30 credits 


c) Not more than 45 credits may be allowed 
for courses taken before coming to McGill 
or in study undertaken or subjec d d 


session Is five 


pas 


Grading 


a) Competence in a cc 
mined by examinat 
by other means Ct 
and approved by the 


= 4points 
3 points 

= 2 points 

= 1 point 
0 points 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


c) Grades A, B and C are sdisfactory pas- 
ses. Dis a conditional pass F is a failure. 

d) A Grade Point Average (GPA) is obtained 

by multiplying the grade points by the 

credit weight and dividirg the total of 

these products by the total credits 

attempted 

A Cumulative Grade Point Averige (CGPA) is 

compiled, using all the student's B.Tt. work to date 


Standing 


a) There are three categories ¢ standing: 
acto a GPA of 2.0or better 
Probationary a GPA betwen 1.5 and 1.9. 
Jnsatisfactory: aGPA below1.5. 
b) A student with a high GP (at least 3.2) 
ake more than the rormal five full 
and is encouraged 0 do so 
ant in probationary sanding will be 
to take no more than four full 
during the academe session, and 
must raise his or her CGP# to satisfactory 
before resuming a normal course load 


DS aticf ( 
AUSTe ory 


Ourses 


d) udent with unsatisfactay standing will 
) withdraw, or seekreadmission as 
a probationary student wth special per- 
mission from the B.Th. Conmittee-and the 
Dean 
e) The overall record (CGPA must be satis- 
factory before a student can be recom- 
mended for the degree 
f 


f) . Normally a student must accumulate the 
required 90 credits withina period of five 
years from the date of eitrance into the 
B.Th. program 

g) Qualification for the awan of the degree 
shall include satisfactoy standing (a 
grade of C or better) in all required 

yurses, and the accumulation of suffi- 
cient acceptable credits hrough elective 
courses to make a total of90 credits. 

h) The B.Th. degree may b> awarded With 

Honours if a student hasaccumulated 96 

credits (i.e. one additiona full course with 

a grade of B or better) ind if his or her 

CGPA is 3.2 or better 


NOTE: s understood that students from the 
associated Theological Colleges tave to fulfil cer- 
tain Church requirements. Their ctoice of electives 
is to be made in consultation witt the Principal of 
their College, but the University «pects such stu- 
dents to give full time study to their academic 
courses for the B.Th. Professiond and vocational 
courses (e.g. leading to ordination are expected to 
follow the completion of the B.Th, @gree 


FACULTY OF RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


3 SCHOLARSHIPS, 
FELLOWSHIPS 
AND AWARDS 


and 
rgraduate 
Jals and Loan 
aduate Fellow- 
J Zé icement which 
n the Registrar's Office 


Full information concerning undergra 
graduate awar ynt n tr 
Schola 
Funds 
ships 

may be ob 


Annour 


“ PROGRAMS AND 
COURSES OF 
INSTRUCTION 


The Honours and Major 
Programs in 
Religious Studies 


(available as part of the McGill B.A. Curriculum) 


For general information on courses and Honours 
and Major programs, consult the Adviser, Professor 
Stevenson, Room 108, phone 392-4822. For spe- 
cific course information consult the instructor 

Honours and Major students must consult the 
Adviser prior to registration each year. 


HONOURS IN RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


The Honours program in Religious Studies offers a 

» degree of analysis and concentration beyond that of 
the Major program, through course work, intensive 
research and discussion with peer groups. 

‘There are no prerequisites for entry to the pro- 
gram which will normally be at the beginning of the 
first year. Students must maintain a CGPA of 2.8: or 
3.5 for First Class Honours. The program consists of 
a minimum of 66 credits chosen as follows: 


1) At least 48 credits from the Religious Studies 
courses described below. (Honours students 
may also choose from the B.Th. program in this 
announcement, and certain courses in the Jew- 
ish Studies Program, after consultation with the 
Adviser. In special cases, permission may be 
given for admission to graduate seminars in the 
Faculty of Religious Studies.) Among these the 
following are required: 201A and 202B, 252A 
and 253B in U1; the Methodology Colloquium 
(6 credits) in U3; one course (6 credits) in a reli- 
gious tradition other than the student's own in 
U2 or U3. 

2) Up to 18 credits from approved Related 
Courses (see below). 


JOINT HONOURS PROGRAMS 


Please consult the Adviser for information about 
possible joint Honours programs. 


MAJOR IN RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


A Major in Religious Studies consists of 54 credits 
as follows: 


1) At least 36 credits are to be chosen from the 
Religious Studies courses described below. 
(Major Students may choose their courses 
from the list below; but also from the B.Th. pro- 
gram in -this announcement, and certain 
courses in the Jewish Studies Program, after 
consultation with the Adviser.) Students must 
choose at least one full course (6 credits) ina 
tradition other than their own. 

2) Up to 18 credits to be chosen from approved 
Related Courses (see below). 


INTERDISCIPLINARY MAJOR programs may be 
arranged in consultation with the Adviser. Joint pro- 
grams are in operation between Religious Studies 
and Classics, Philosophy and Art History. 


MATURE STUDENT ADMISSION POLICY 


Residents of Canada who will be 23 years of age 
or older by September 1 (for admission to the Fall 
Session) or January 1 (for admission to the Winter 
Session) and who lack the academic background 
normally required for admission may apply for 
entrance as mature students. 

Individuals interested in being considered for 
entrance under this policy should contact the 
Admissions Office for further information. 


Course Descriptions 


260-201A RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS OF THE 
ANCIENT NEAR EAST. (3 credits) The religions of 
ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia and Canaan: a brief 
consideration of religion in general, its origin, nature 
and study; a consideration of the geographical, his- 
torical and cultural conditions which influenced reli- 
gious expression; myth and ritual. 

D.R. Runnalis 


260-202B RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS OF THE 
ANCIENT NEAR EAST. (3 credits: prerequisite: 
260-201A or its equivalent). The religion of ancient 
lsrael in the setting of the Ancient Near East: from 
Abraham to Ezra, continuity and discontinuity with 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Canaan. 

D.R. Runnalls 


260-252A HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. (3 credits) 
An introduction to the subject; a survey of the main 


elements of Islam and the Hindu tradition. 
K. Young 


260-253B HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. (3 credits) 
An introduction to the Buddhist, Confucian, Taoist 
and Shinto traditions of Asia. 

K. Young 


260-257D INTRODUCTORY SANSKRIT. (6 cred- 
its) To develop basic language and reading skills. 
A. Hejib. 


260-258D INTRODUCTORY PALI. (6 credits) To 
develop basic language and reading skills. 
A. Hejib. 


260-280D NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. (6 credits) 
See B.Th. program. 
J.C. Kirby and Staff 


260-300A POST-BIBLICAL JEWISH TRADITION. 
(3 credits) The origins of Rabbinic Judaism: a sur- 
vey of Jewish history and thought from Ezra to the 
Tannaim; oral tradition; Torah interpretation in the 
Mishnah and Midrashim. 

D.R. Runnalls 


260-301B POST-BIBLICAL JEWISH TRADITION. 
(3 credits; prerequisite: 260-300A or the consent of 
the lecturer). The religion and literature of sectarian 
groupings: apocalyptic thought; wisdom; Dead Sea 
Scrolls; Josephus. 

D.R. Runnalls 


260-310D THE NEW TESTAMENT: ITS MAKING 
AND MEANING. (6 credits) The beginnings of the 
Christian Movement: the mission and achievement 
of Jesus. Early Christian Missions and the growth of 
institutions. Religion 260-201A and 260-202B are 
desirable but not mandatory previous courses. Crit- 
ical approaches studied through modules (about 
one quarter of the course work). 

J.C. Kirby 


260-3200 A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT. (6 credits) A survey of the development 
of Christian thought from the post-apostolic period 
to the present day, in relation to the concurrent cul- 
tural and philosophical movements. The work of 
prominent Christian thinkers, ancient, medieval and 
modern, will receive special attention 

D.J. Hall 


260-322A THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH 
(TO A.D. 325). (3 credits) This course covers the 
growth of the Christian tradition in the period from 
the reign of Nero to the Council of Nicaea A.D. 325. 
Special attention is paid to the setting within Roman 
Imperial History. Lectures are given on the outstand- 
ing teachers of the Christian faith 

G. Johnston 


260-323B THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH 
(A.D.325-604). (3 credits) This course is a continua- 
tion of 322A and covers the period from A.D.325 to 
604. Special attention is paid to the development of 
Christian theology, the Eastern Byzantine Church 
and the significance of the Papacy. 

G. Johnston 


260-335A THEOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. (3 
credits) Is the process of becoming a religious per- 
son within the Christian tradition part of the same 
process as becoming more fully human? Three 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION » 


world-views operative in contemporary North Amer- 
ica will be studied along with their theological impli- 
cations. 

E.K. Malloy-Hanley 


260-336B CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGICAL 
ISSUES. (3 credits) Theological method — scrip- 
tural, doctrinal, correlation — is utilized to reflect on 
such problems as liberation and development 
(problems studied may differ from year to year). 
This study emphasizes how theological perspec- 
tives differ from and complement positions 
assumed by other disciplines. 

E.K. Malloy-Hanley 


260-338A PERSPECTIVES ON WOMEN IN THE 
CHRISTIAN TRADITION. (3 credits) Perspectives 
on woman operative today within the Christian tradi- 
tion have their roots in the early, medieval and con- 
temporary periods of Western thought. A theological 
critique of these perspectives will be done within the 
context of human liberation. (Not given in 1977-78) 
E.K. Malloy-Hanley 


260-339B HINDU AND BUDDHIST IMAGES OF 
THE FEMININE. (3 credits) An analysis of the rich- 
ness (and ambivalence) of feminine imagery from 
three perspectives: mythic (goddesses, epic 
figures); philosophic (material nature, the power to 
create, wisdom, compassion); human (mothers, 
wives, daughters, temptresses, nuns). (Not given in 
1977-78) 

K. Young 


260-340B RELIGION AND THE SCIENCES. (3 
credits) Philosophies of science and of religion have 
created a more positive dialogue on questions of 
method, symbolism and rationality. We examine key 
issues (€.g. creation and evolution; objectivity and 
involvement; determinism and freedom) raised by 
natural and social sciences, and various possible 
solutions. (Note that 107-332A is available as a 
complementary course) 

J.C. McLelland 


260-345A RELIGION AND THE ARTS. (3 credits) 
Myths and symbols approached through literary 
criticism to examine art forms as self-images, social 
critique and forms of ultimate concern: concentra- 
tion on Western culture. (Not given in 1977-78) 

J.C. McLelland 


260-346B MYTH AND SYMBOL IN HINDU AND 
BUDDHIST ART. (3 credits) Explores Hindu con- 
cepts of deity and the cosmos through slides of 
Vishnu, Shiva, the Goddess, and temple architec- 
ture. Analyzes the Buddha's life, samsara as man’s 
predicament and nirvana as man’s goal through 
Asian art. (Not given in 1977-78) 

K. Young 


260-351A PHENOMENOLOGY OF RELIGION (3 
credits) A cross cultural comparison of a religious 
theme (to vary each year). 

K. Young 


~ , FACULTY OF RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


260-357D INTERMEDIATE SANSKRIT. (6 credits) 
Advancement of grammar and vocabulary with 
readings in epic and similar texts. 

A. Hejib 


260-358D INTERMEDIATE PALI. (6 credits) 
Advancement of grammar and vocabulary with 
readings in selected texts 


A. Hejib 

260-361A RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOUR. (3 credits) 
See B.Th. program 

M. Peaston 

260-3708 THE HUMAN CONDITION. (3 credits) 


An examination of representative theories about 
man, his situation and his values in the light of tradi- 
tional interpretations of Christian anthropology and 
ethics, and some contemporary clues in response 
to man’s search for meaning 

J.A. Boorman 


260-3800 ADVANCED NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. (6 credits) See B.Th. program. 
J.C. Kirby 


260-390D ELEMENTARY BIBLICAL HEBREW. (6 
credits) See B.Th. program 
D.R. Runnalis 


260-450D THE ISLAMIC TRADITION. (6 credits) 
The {Islamic Community and the elements of its 
tradition — scripture, prophet, doctrine, practices, 
institutions — considered historically and in terms 
of religious meaning. 

C.J. Adams 


260-451D THE HINDU TRADITION. (6 credits) An 
introduction to the Hindu religious tradition, its his- 
tory, faith and practice 

R.W. Stevenson 


260-454B MODERN HINDU THOUGHT. (3 credits; 
prerequisite: 260-451D or permission). A study of 
the developments in religious thought with special 
reference to Ram Mohan Roy, Dayananda Saras- 
wati, Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, Gandhi, Tilak, 
Aurobindo, and Radhakrishnan. 

R.W. Stevenson 


260-455D BUDDHISM. (6 credits) The life and 
teachings of the Buddha, the development of Indian 
Buddhism with special reference to the Theravada 
-and Mahayana traditions, the expansion of Bud- 
_ dhism outside India. 

K. Young 


-260-456A BUDDHISM: Independent Research and 
Tutorial. (3 credits) Permission for the course to be 
granted by the instructor. (Not given in 1977-78) 
K. Young 


_260-457D ADVANCED SANSKRIT (6 credits) Crit- 
ical reading of selected Sanskrit texts. 
A. Hejib. 
260-490D ADVANCED BIBLICAL HEBREW. (6 
credits) Advanced course in the language. 
Staff 
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260-496A/B SPECIAL STUDIES. (3 credits) Top- 
ics to be arranged. 
Staff 


260-497A/B RESEARCH SEMINAR. (3 credits) 
Staff 


260-498A/B SPECIAL STUDIES. (3 credits) Top- 
ics to be arranged. 
Staff 


260-499A/B RESEARCH SEMINAR. (3 credits) 
Staff 


260-500D METHODOLOGY COLLOQUIUM. (6 
credits) An introduction to the history of the study of 
religion, an examination of methodologies, and the 
practical application of these methods on a cross 
cultural theme 

Staff 


397-110D ELEMENTARY ARABIC. (6 credits) 
Staff 


397-220D INTERMEDIATE ARABIC. (6 credits) 
Staff 


397-300D ADVANCED ARABIC. (6 credits) 
Staff 


LANGUAGES 


Arabic is taught by the staff of the Institute of Islamic 
Studies and students taking it must fulfil the require- 
ments of the Institute 

Students taking other introductory language 
courses in Religious Studies programs are strongly 
advised to take the advanced course also 

Instruction in the languages of some other reli- 
gious traditions (such as Ancient Egyptian) may be 
available in any given year. Ask the Adviser for fur- 
ther information. 


Related Courses 


For the selection of Related Courses, the Faculty 
Adviser should be consulted. Related Courses are 
chosen from the Faculty of Education, the Faculty of 
Music, and the following Departments and Pro- 
grams in the Faculty of Arts: 


Anthropology German 

Art History History 

Classics Italian 

East Asian Studies Jewish Studies 

English Philosophy 

French Canada Studies Political Science 
Sociology 


Courses from other Faculties or Departments may 
also be considered appropriate by the Adviser, 
depending upon their content, and the student's 
interests and qualifications 

Students taking Related Courses must fulfil any 
requirements laid down by the Faculty or Depart- 
ment concerned (permission from the Dean or 
instructor, prerequisites, grades, etc.) 


_ REGULATIONS FOR 


THE B.TH. DEGREE 
ADMISSION 


Admission to the B.Th. is granted to any qualified 
person, whatever his religious affiliation, who 
wishes to pursue studies in religion and theology at 
the first degree level. In the Province of Quebec the 
B.Th. fulfils the requirements for a ‘‘first profes- 
sional degree” 

Candidates shall normally be required to give sat- 
isfactory evidence of one of the following before 
their enrolment for this degree 

a) The Diploma of Collegial Studies (D.C.S.) of 
a Quebec CEGEP. This should normally include 
a course of Introduction to World Religions, and 
may also include other courses in the study of 
religion; 

b) Equivalent standing to CEGEP from another 
Canadian province or from a country with a dif- 
ferent system of post-secondary education. 
This may include at least one successful year of 
study in a recognized University or College 
(e.g. first year Arts in a four year pass Arts 
degree); in some cases additional credits in 
Arts may be required from students not edu- 
cated in Quebec; 

c) A bachelor's degree in Arts or Science or 
Engineering or Commerce or Education or 
Music or the like, whether it contains courses in 
religion or theology, or not. Those who hold 
such a degree will in most cases be admitted 
directly to B.Th.2 

d) The minimum requirement for admission to 
B.Th.2 is one full year of post-CEGEP studies in 
Arts, but acceptance of applicants with these 
minimal qualifications is at the discretion of the 
Faculty 


THE PROGRAM 


The course extends over three academic sessions 
for those admitted under (a) and (b) above, and two 
academic sessions for those admitted under (c) 

The normal! load consists of five half courses (15 
credits) each term. Some courses are “required”, 
others are ‘‘elective’’. Students who have already 
done equivalent work, or who are not ordination 
candidates, may be permitted to take electives in 
either this or some other Faculty in lieu of 
“required” courses. 

Course selections should be discussed with the 
Chairman of the B.Th. Committee prior to registra- 
tion. 


B.Th. Courses 1977-78 
B.Th.1 


Candidates who are not concentrating on Christian 
Theology will arrange to take five courses in consul- 
tation with the Chairman of the B.Th. Committee. 
These may be chiefly in the Faculty of Arts and in 
the Religious Studies programs (see above) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Ministerial students and others majoring in the 
Christian tradition should take 252A and 253B His- 
tory of Religion; and electives chosen with the 
approval of College Principals and the B.Th. com- 
mittee. 


260-252A HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. (3 credits) 
An introduction to the subject, a consideration of 
primitive religions, a survey of the main elements of 
Hinduism and Buddism in India 


260-253B HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. (3 credits) 
An introduction to the tradition of the Far East: the 
Confucianist, Taoist and Buddhist traditions of China 
and the Shinto and Buddhist traditions of Japan. 

K. Young 


B.Th.2. 


The following courses are required of ministerial 
ordination candidates 


260-303D OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES. (6 credits) 
Reading and interpreting representative selections 
from the Old Testament in English translation. Some 
attention to approaches developed by historical-crit- 
ical scholarship and to background information 
such as history, geography, and archaeology, 
mainly through modules (one quarter of course 
work) 

A. van Seters 


260-310D THE NEW TESTAMENT: ITS MAKING 
AND MEANING. (6 credits) The beginnings of the 
Christian Movement: the mission and achievement 
of Jesus. Early Christian Missions and the growth of 
institutions. Religion 260-201A and 260-202B are 
desirable but not mandatory previous courses. Crit- 
ical approaches studied through modules (about 
one quarter of the course work) 

J.C. Kirby 


260-324D THE CHURCH IN HISTORY. (6 credits) 
A survey of the main developments in the history of 
Christianity from the end of the apostolic age to the 
present. Use will be made of selected readings from 
primary and secondary sources. 

H.K. Markell 


260-333B PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN THEOL- 
OGY 1. (3 credits) An introduction to the central cat- 
egories. of Christian theology. The course will 
include discussion of the nature of theology, and of 
all the primary areas of doctrine (Theology, Christol- 
ogy, Pneumatology, Anthropology, Ecclesiology, 
Eschatology). Throughout, a conscious attempt will 
be made to reflect on the Christian faith in the light 
of the contemporary apologetic situation 

D.J. Hall 


260-341A INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. (3 credits) Introduction to the subject: 
Faith and reason, theistic arguments, values and 
destiny, the problem of evil, religious language. 

J.C. McLelland 
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FACULTY OF RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


"Other candidates will arrange their course load in 
consultation with the Chairman of the 8.Th. Commit- 
tee. 


B.Th.3 


Ordination candidates take the following required 
courses: 


260-434A PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN THEOL- 
OGY 11. (3 credits) This course is a continuation of 
260-333B. 

D.J. Hall 


260-453B INTRODUCTION TO WORLD RELI- 
GIONS. (3 credits) A study of elements of the major 
religious traditions and a consideration of some 
problems of the Christian approach to other tradi- 
tions. 

R.W. Stevenson 


260-470A THEOLOGICAL ETHICS. (3 credits) A 
study of the biblical and theological foundations of 
Christian ethics, and the nature, application and 
relevance of the Christian norm. 

J.A. Boorman 


The remaining seven half courses are electives. 
Candidates not majoring in Christian theology will 
plan courses in consultation with the Chairman of 
the B.Th. Committee. 


ELECTIVE COURSES FOR B.Th.2 
AND B.Th.3 


260-280D ELEMENTARY NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. (6 credits) An introduction to the grammar 
and syntax of New Testament Greek. 

J.C. Kirby and Staff 


260-321B HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN LITURGY. (3 
credits) A survey of the history of Christian Worship, 
with special reference to the Classical, Reformation, 
and Modern Periods. 

J.C. Kirby 


260-330A REFORMED THEOLOGY. (3 credits) A 
study of Luther, Zwingli, Bucer, Calvin and other 
Reformed theologians, with particutar reference to 
the historical development of their teaching. 

_ D.N. MacMillan 


260-331A CONTEMPORARY CATHOLIC 
THEOLOGY. (3 credits) An introduction to contem- 
porary Christian thought from within a Catholic per- 
spective. This study will include an examination of 
recent reinterpretations of the traditional under- 
standing of God and man in relation to the world of 
today. (Not given in 1977-78) 

E.K. Malloy-Hanley 


260-360A SEXUALITY AND HUMAN VALUES. (3 
credits) An attempt to provide accurate information 
about human sexuality and to deepen understand- 
ing of it. Changing attitudes and behaviour patterns 
are considered. Students are encouraged to 
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develop a framework fordecision making in se 
matters. ” 
Limited registration 
M. Peaston and Staff 


260-361A RELIGIOUS EEHAVIOUR. (3 credits) A 
study of some significart aspects of religious life 
(e.g. worship, mysticism, prayer) and some contem- 
porary religious phenorrena (e.g. the charismatic 
movement). Religious growth and the religious per- 
sonality are also consideed. (Not given in 1977-78) 
M. Peaston 


260-380D ADVANCED NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. (6 credits) Advanced course in the lan- 
guage, with reading of seected biblical texts. 

J.C. Kirby 


260-390D ELEMENTARY BIBLICAL HEBREW. (6 
credits) An introduction t) the grammar and syntax 
of biblical Hebrew. Emptasis is placed on both the 
oral and the written languige. 

D.R. Runnalls 


260-404B POST-EXILC BIBLICAL LITERA- 
TURE. (3 credits) A study of a major book of the 
post-exilic biblical literatue within the context of the 
religious development o' the period 520-160 B.C. 
(Not given in 1977-78) 

D.R. Runnalls 


260-405A THE THECLOGY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. (3 crejits) A study of Old 
Testament theology based on selected writings. 
(Not given in 1977-78) 

R.C. Culley 


260-407A THE WRITINGS. (3 credits) A study of a 
major book from the Wriings of the Old Testament 
such as Psalms, Job, or ?roverbs in English transla- 
tion. 

S.B. Frost 


260-408A THE PROPHETS. (3 credits) A Study of a 
major prophet in the cortext of the prophetic tradi- 
tion in the Old Testament Isaiah 40-66. (Not given in 
1977-78) 

R.C. Culley 


260-410A MAJOR MOTES IN NEW TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY. (3 credits Attention is focused on 
Jesus’ theology (e.g. in tis parables), on Paul and 
John and the author of Hsbrews. Unity and diversity 
of New Testament teachng, the images used, and 


other special topics are also discussed (in semi- 
nars). 


G. Johnston 


260-411A NEW TESTANENT EXEGESIS. (3 cred- 
its) Translation and exeyesis of selected texts (1 
Corinthians; Philippians; and James). Prerequisite 
260-310D or equivalent, and 260-380D, except by 
special permission. 

G. Johnston 


260-420B CANADIAN CHURCH HISTORY. (3 
credits) A survey of the najor Christian traditions in 


Canada from the settlement of New France to the 
present. Lectures and seminars with use, where 
possible, of primary source materials. 

H.K. Markell 


260-431B CHURCH, MINISTRY .and SACRA- 
MENTS. (3 credits) A study of what Christians have 
believed, do believe and, by implication, ought to 
believe, concerning these fundamental themes of 
the Christian faith. 

D.N. MacMillan 


260-4418 MODERN PHILOSOPHY OF RELI- 
GION. (3 credits) Advanced course: 19th and 20th 
century examples of ‘‘Philosophical options and 
theological choices’, e.g. positivism, idealism, exis- 
tentialism, process thought 

J.C. McLelland 


260-4618 HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND GEN- 
DER IDENTITY. (3 credits) An outline of personality 
development and functioning from birth onwards 
with special reference to the major stages of the life 
cycle. 

M. Peaston 


260-471B CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHICS. (3 
credits) This course examines the basis of 
Christian social responsibilty, traditional patterns 
of association between Church and State, and 
forms of Christian involvement in political and 
social action. Attention is focused on possible 
strategies for dealing with selected contemporary 
social issues. 

J.A. Boorman 


260-490D ADVANCED BIBLICAL HEBREW. (6 
credits) Rapid reading of prose selections. Class 
hours devoted to discussion of grammar based on 
readings from biblical Hebrew 

Staff 


260-491A HEBREW TEXTS. (3 credits) Translation 
and exegesis of selected texts. 
R.C. Culley 


260-492B HEBREW TEXTS. (3 credits) Translation 
and exegesis of selected texts 
R.C. Culley 


260-496A/B (3 credits) SPECIAL STUDIES 
Staff 


260-498A/B (3 credits) SPECIAL STUDIES. 
Staff 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


By permission of the Faculty and the instructors 
concerned, students may substitute other courses 
for any of those required if they have already taken 
these or similar courses for credit. 

Electives may also be chosen from the Arts cur- 
riculum, or other departments of the university (see 
“Related Courses” B.A. program.) 

By permission of the Dean, students may also 
enrol for elective courses at any university in the 
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GRADUATE STUDIES 


province of Quebec (but not more than twelve cred- 
its per session may be taken outside of McGill). See 
Academic Credit Transfer Agreement in General 
Announcement. 


5 GRADUATE STUDIES 


Program Information 


The Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, 
located in Dawson Hall, directs and controls all pro- 
grams leading to higher degrees and recommends 
candidates to the Senate for these degrees. As a 
Department within it, the Faculty of Religious Stud- 
ies offers courses leading to the degrees of Master 
of Sacred Theology (S.T.M.), Master of Arts (M.A.) 
and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). 


Faculty Regulations 


NOTE:  I{t is important that intending students 
should consult the annual Announcement of the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research for 
information about the various programs available 
and about the general regulations that apply to all 
Departments within the Faculty. The various dead- 
lines indicated in the Calendar of Dates for 1977-78 
should be noted 


Advanced Degree Requirements 


Candidates for advanced degrees should note that 
they are expected to give full time if possible to their 
research and courses (unless specially exempted 
or granted non-resident status). 

Language Examinations are usually offered each 
year early in December and in mid-April. Candi- 
dates should advise the Dean's office well in 
advance of their intention to write. 

Theses. The regulations concerning format, dates 
of submission, and other technical matters may be 
consulted in the office of the Dean of Religious 
Studies or in the Thesis Office, Graduate Studies, 
Dawson Hall 


APPLICATION 


Candidates wishing to be admitted in January 
should submit their applications by the middle of the 
previous October (decisions will be made a month 
later in mid-November). Those wishing to begin their 
studies in the fall should apply by the middle of the 
previous February (decisions will be reached a 
month later in mid-March). Late applications for 
admission in the fall may be considered up to the 
end of the first week in July. 
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FACULTY OF RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


Regulations for the M.A. in 
Religious Studies 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this degree to encourage 
advanced study and researct religious studies 
and theology, especially for those who wish to 
become chers and those who are 
already engaged in some field of religious service. 


ADMISSION 


Candidates must possess a B.A. or equivalent 
degree (e.g. B.Th., M.Div.), with at least good sec- 
ond class standing ina major or honours program in 
religious studies or theology from a University or 
College that is accredited in North America. 

In certain cases candidates may be advised to 
take a Qualifying Year before entering the M.A. 


RESIDENCE 


The normal residence requirement is two academic 
sessions but the dissertation may be submitted at 


‘the end of the first academic session and the 


degree awarded in the second. The degree may, by 
permission, be taken on a part-time basis. See 
“Thesis Submission” below. 


THE PROGRAM 


Candidates are required to complete satisfactorily 
six half-courses and write a thesis embodying the 
results of their research. A reading knowledge of 
French or another modern language is also 
required. 


AREAS OF STUDY 
Research may be undertaken in the following areas: 


(1) Biblical (including Old Testament and New Tes- 
tament) 

(2) Christian Theology (including Church History 
and Christian Theology. 

(3) Religion and Culture (including Religion and the 
Arts, Theological Ethics, Philosophy of Religion 
and Psychology of Religion). 


(4) Comparative Study (including Hindu, Buddhist, 


Muslim and other traditions). 


~ Candidates who have studied only one maior reli- 
gious tradition before entering the M.A. program 


_ must take at least two half-courses in Comparative 


Study or in the study of a second major faith. Rela- 
ted courses in other McGill departments are also 
available, e.g. in Anthropology, Art History, East 
Asian Studies, Islamic Studies, Music and Sociol- 
ogy. Other resources exist in the several universities 
of Montreal. 


LANGUAGE EXAMINATIONS 


The modern language examination is to be taken at 
the end of the first term by those admitted in Sep- 
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admitted in January. Exemption from this requir 
ment is granted to those who have a degree pass in 
the language. 


THESIS SUBMISSION 


As indicated above (see ‘‘Residence’’), the 
dissertation may be submitted at the end of the 
first academic session provided all course work 
and language requirements have been success- 
fully completed. Candidates must complete the 
degree within four years of initial registration. 


NOTE: A thesis in Old Testament requires 
competence in Hebrew; similarly, one in New Testa- 
ment requires competence in Greek. 


Regulations For the S.T.M. 
PURPOSE 


The S.T.M. is meant primarily for those who intend 
to enter the ministry of the Christian Church or 
another religious institution, or proceed to teaching 
in schools or to some form of social work. 


NOTE: Professional training is available to 
S.T.M. graduates in the three affiliated Theological 
Colleges (Anglican, Presbyterian, and United). 
McGill also has a Faculty of Education and a School 
of Social Work 


ADMISSION 


Candidates must possess a B.A. with at least sec- 
ond class standing in a major or honours program in 
religious studies or theology from an accredited uni- 
versity or college. Those who also have a McGill 
B.Th. or an equivalent degree, with good second 
class standing, may be admitted to the second year 
of the S.T.M. program. 


RESIDENCE 


The normal requirement is two years (of two terms 
each) of full-time study, but the degree may, by per- 
mission, be taken on a part-time basis. 


THE PROGRAM 


Candidates are expected to be enrolled for full-time 
study and are required to complete satisfactorily six- 
teen half-courses within two years, eight in each 
academic year, They may, by permission, take sum- 
mer session courses for credit, or take additional 
courses if their academic standing warrants it. A 
reading knowledge of French or German, or another 
modern language, is also required. 


AREAS OF STUDY 


Courses are offered by the department in the four 
areas listed in the M.A, regulations. 

Related courses are also available in other 
departments. 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Ministerial candidates are to choose their courses in. 
consultation with the Principal of the Theological 
College to which they belong 

During the two sessions, two half-courses are to 
be selected by all candidates from each of the areas 
listed in “Areas of Study.’’ This 
include one Special Area‘ se to be taken 
in each of the four terms ( 930B, 540A, 5508) 
The Area Committees direct these 
course for each area over the four terms 

Those who are admitted into S.T.M.2 shall elect 
courses in consultation with the chairman of the 
Graduate Committee of the department 


selection is to 


jurses, one 


LANGUAGE EXAMINATION 


Entrants to S.T.M.1 are expected to pass the mod- 
ern language requirements by the end of their sec 
ond term; but those who are admitted into S.T.M.2 
must do so by the end of their first term. E 
is granted to those who have a degree pass 
equivalent, in the language 


emption 
or the 


NOTE: To specialize in Old Testament a candi- 
date may be required to show competence in 
Hebrew; similarly, in New Testament he may require 
competence in Greek 


Regulations For the Ph.D. 
In Religious Studies 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Ph.D. program is to engage the 
student in academic studies at the highest level and 
to enable him if he so wishes to prepare himself for 
an academic career. It normally requires three years 
of research beyond the bachelor’s degree, and two 
beyond the master’s 


ADMISSION 


Candidates shall normally possess an accredited 
M.A. in Religion or Theology, or the S.T.M., with at 
least high second class standing and recommenda- 
tion for doctoral study; or such other degree as the 
Faculty may accept as equivalent to the McGill M.A 
or S.T.M 


RESEARCH AREAS 


The Faculty is prepared to guide students in thesis 
research in each of the following subjects: Old Tes- 
tament, New Testament, Church History, Christian 
Theology, Theological Ethics, Philosophy. of Reli 
gion, Psychology of Religion, and Comparative 
Study 


RESIDENCE 


A Ph.D. Candidate must reside normally for two 
consecutive sessions of full-time study and 
research. Part-time study may be permitted in some 
cases. One session, but in no case the last required 
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session, may be spent at another institution with the 
approval of the Dean and the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research 

Candidates admitted to Ph.D.1 take six half- 
courses; those admitted to Ph.D.2, on the basis of a 
master's degree and adequate preparation, usually 
take four half-courses 


SUPERVISION 


The Graduate Committee shall appoint for every 
date who is admitted to Ph.D.1 an adviser, and 
every candidate admitted to Ph.D.2 a Supervis- 
ng committee of three members, the chairman of 
which shall be the director of his/her research and 
be the duty of the adviser or the direc- 
with the candidate as soon as possible 
his/her first registration to discuss the program 
advise ‘him/her concerning the requiremnts 
1e is obliged to meet (e.g. courses, modern 
5, ancient languages, field and general 
examinations). The director shall be responsible for 
arranging meetings of the supervising committee 
with the candidate as required. A thesis project 
must be approved by the Graduate Committee of 
the Faculty not later than February 1 of the Ph.D.2 
year 


thesis. | 


tor to mv 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


French and German are normally required of all 
candidates, and formal admission into the work of 
Ph.D.2 will not be granted until at least one of these 
languages has been passed (or exemption 
granted). Similarly, formal admission into Ph.D.3 
requires a pass in the second modern language. (It 
gly recommended that one or both of these 
be included in the bachelor’s or master's 
eding doctoral study.) 

2ssary, Candidates may also have to pass 
examinations in Hebrew, Greek, Sanskrit and other 
ancient tongues, and consequently a qualifying year 
may be advised 


IS Stror 
language 
work pre 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


These examinations are designed to ensure that a 
candidate is adequately prepared to undertake the 


research required for a doctoral thesis. They are 


+ 


meant to test a student's competence: 1) in three 
gnate to his/her own field, 2) in the field 
of specialty, and 3) in the field of the thesis. They 
may take the form of a written examination, a major 
essay, Or a project with an oral defence. 


DOCTORAL COLLOQUIUM 


As one of their requirements all Ph.D.1 and Ph.D.2 
students shall attend the graduate colloquium, 
where they can share ideas and criticisms with one 
another and their professors. 
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THESIS SUBMISSION 


The thesis may be submitted at the end of the sec- 
ond term of the second session of residence by 
Candidates admitted with a master’s degree. It must 
be submitted within five years aft 
requirements have been comp 
permission has been granted for on 
thesis which has been judged unsé tory by one 
of the examiners is normally not acceptable and 
precludes an oral defence. But any thesis judged to 
be unsatisfactory n be re-submitted once, one 
year after first submission, if this is approved by the 
Executive Committee of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research 

The thesis is examined by External and Internal 
Examiners. If their reports warrant it, the candidate 
shall conduct an oral defence of his/her thesis 
before a committee of six appointed by the Dean of 
Graduate Studies on the recommendation of the 
department. Its chairman is the Dean or his Pro- 
Dean, and one member must represent a depart- 
ment of the University other than Religious Studies. 

The final grade awarded to a successful Ph.D. 
candidate depends not only on the quality of the dis- 
sertation but on course, work, examinations, 
research and teaching ability, and also the oral 
defence. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


All are half-courses unless otherwise noted: A 
denotes Fall term, B Winter term, L a Summer ses- 
sion course, D a full course given in two terms. 500 
level courses are designed for U3 and Master's stu- 
dents; 600 level course may be taken by Master's 
and Doctoral candidates; 700 level courses are for 
Doctoral students only. 


AREA A (BIBLICAL) 


260-510A FIRST PETER. (3 credits) Critical prob- 
Jems of the Epistle. Exegesis of the text. Its impor- 
tance for early Christian theology and history. 

G. Johnston 


260-511B NEW TESTAMENT ETHICS. (3 credits) 
(Not given in 1977-78) 
G. Johnston 


260-520A AREA STUDIES (BIBLICAL) (3 credits) 
A survey course on Biblical Studies: for S.T.M. stu- 
dents. Individual reading, tutorials and a research 
project may be included. 

Staff 


260-604B THE ROOTS OF EARLY JUDAISM. 
(Not given in 1977-78) 
D.R. Runnalls. 


260-605B INTERPRETERS OF THE RELIGION 
AND FAITH OF ANCIENT ISRAEL. (|saiah 40-66). 
(Not given in 1977-78) 

R.C. Culley 
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260-607A STUDIES IN THE BIBLICAL NARRA- 
TIVE TRADITIONS. (Not given in 1977-78) ; 
R.C. Culley 


260-609A OLD TESTAMENT WISDOM WRIT- 
INGS. (3 credits) The tradition of wisdom literature 
in the ancient Near East with particular reference to 
the wisdom writings in the Psalter, the Book of Job, 
and the Apocrypha. 

S.B. Frost 


260-610A RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF 
MARK. (Not given in 1977-78) 
J.C. Kirby 


260-612A THE PASSION NARRATIVE IN THE 
FOUR GOSPELS. A comparative study of the cruci- 
fixion narratives in the four canonical gospels, 
together with a consideration of the theology that 
underlies each of them. 

J.C. Kirby 


260-614B THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. (Not given in 
1977-78) 
G. Johnston 


260-615B THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE NEW TES- 


TAMENT (Not given in 1977-78) 
G. Johnston 


260-616A LES PARABOLES DE JESUS. (Not 
given in 1977-78) 
J.C. Kirby 


260-618B THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. (Not given in 1977-78) 
G. Johnston 


260-619B THE RESURRECTION IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Exegesis of the relevant passages, 
and discussion of modern theories and doctrines 
concerning Resurrection. If there are a sufficient 
number of bilingual students, this seminar will be 
held in French. 

J.C. Kirby 


260-710B PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
Exegesis of the text and papers on major theologi- 
cal themes in Romans; papers on St. Paul and the 
significance of Romans in Christian tradition 

G. Johnston 


260-711A THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. (Not given in 1977-78) 
G. Johnston 


AREA B (HISTORICAL) 


260-530B AREA STUDIES (Historical-Theological 
Studies) A survey course on Historical-Theological 
Studies for S.T.M. students. Individual reading, tuto- 


rials and a research project may be included. 
Staff 


260-620A WORSHIP IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
(Not given in 1977-78) 
J.C. Kirby 


| 
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- 260-621A ROMAN CATHOLICISM FROM 1870 
TO THE PRESENT. A study of major developments 
within the Roman Catholic Church since Vatican 
Council |. Extensive use will be made of primary 
source materials. 

H.K. Markell 


260-622B THE MODERN LITURGICAL MOVE- 
MENT. (Not given in 1977-78) 
J.C. Kirby 


260-623A THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT. (Not 
given in 1977-78) 
H.K. Markell 


260-624B THE CHURCH AND THE CITY IN THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN WORLD SINCE 1850. An 
examination of the impact upon organized Christian 
ity of urban-industrial society, with emphasis on the 
initial response of the Churches in Britain and North 
America to the challenge of the city 

H.K. Markell 


260-628B ANGLICANS AND NONCONFOR- 
MISTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND. 
(Not given in 1977-78) 

H.K. Markell 


260-630B PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. (Not 
given in 1977-78) 
J.C. McLelland 


260-631A THE THEOLOGY OF THE CROSS. (Not 
given in 1977-78) 
D.J. Hall 


260-632A THE THOUGHT OF REINHOLD NIE- 
BUHR. The seminar examines the theological and 
ethical thought of Niebuhr in the light of its cultural, 
social and political context 

D.J. Hall 


260-638A THE THEOLOGY OF D.M. BAILLIE. A 
Study in depth of a theologian whose keen insight, 
constructive presentation and sound judgment enti- 
tle him to a place among the significant thinkers of 
Our time. 

D.N. MacMillan 


260-6398 CONTEMPORARY CATHOLIC THE- 
OLOGY. Christological and ecclesiological impli- 
cations of several approaches operative in 
contemporary theology. Emphasis will be placed 
on the contributions of Dutch, North American and 
Third World theologians 

E.K. Malloy-Hanley 


260-645A RELIGION AND THE ARTS. (Not given 
in 1977-78) 
J.C. McLelland 


260-730A SEMINAR IN PATRISTIC THEOLOGY. 
1977-78: Alexandrian Philosophical Theology 
(Philo, Clement, Origen) 

J.C. McLelland 


260-731A/B SEMINAR IN MEDIEVAL THEOL- 
OGY. (Not given in 1977-78) 


Staff 
~ 
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260-732 A/B SEMINAR IN REFORMATION 
THEOLOGY. (Not given in 1977-78) 
Staff 


AREA C (RELIGION AND CULTURE) 


260-540A AREA STUDIES. (Religion and Culture) 
A survey course for S.T.M. students. Individual 
reading, tutorials and a research project may be 
included 

Staff 


260-641B MODERN PHILOSOPHY OF RELI- 
GION. A comparison of major types of philosophy 
of religion on the modern scene. Introductory lec- 
tures followed by student research on selected top- 
ics 


J.C. McLelland 


260-643A PROBLEMS IN PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. (Not given in 1977-78) 
J.C. McLelland 


260-644A THE MEANING AND BASIS OF RELI- 
GIOUS BELIEF. (Not given in 1977-78) 
J.C. McLelland and A. McKinnon 


260-660B DIMENSIONS OF THE PERSON. Stud- 
ies in Erikson, Fromm, Horney and Jung. (Not given 
in 1977-78) 
M. Peaston 


260-661A HUMAN NATURE IN THEOLOGICAL 
AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE. Theol- 
ogy (Niebuhr) and psychotherapy (Freud, Sullivan, 
Maslow) are studied as interpreters of man, his free- 
dom, conflicts and renewal. 

M. Peaston 


260-663A BEHAVIOUR CHANGE AND PER- 
SONAL GROWTH. (Not given in 1977-78) 
M. Peaston 


260-664B ANXIETY AND FAITH. An examination 
of some existentialist, psychiatric and religious 
approaches to the study of man 

M. Peaston 


260-670A REPRESENTATIVE SOCIAL 
THOUGHT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. An 
examination and evaluation of the dominant forms 
of social thought in the twentieth century. Repre- 
sentatives of both religious and secular ethics will 
be studied 

J.A. Boorman 


260-671B CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY: SOME MAJOR ISSUES. Major, social 
and ethical problems of today will be identified 
and analysed. Each student will devote his/her 
particular attention to one such issue presenting to 
the seminar his/her research dealing with the 
causes and nature of the problem, the kinds of 
solution being sought and their moral justification 
J.A. Boorman 


ali 
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260-672A CONTEMPORARY VALUE SYSTEMS 
IN CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE. (Not given in 
1977-78) 

'J.A. Boorman 


260-673B INTERPRETERS OF CHRISTIAN 
VALUES IN THE MODERN WORLD. (Not given in 
1977-78) 

J.A. Boorman 


260-745B MEANING AND INTERPRETATION. An 
interdisciplinary seminar on hermeneutical prob- 
lems. (Not given in 1977-78) 

R.C. Culley, J.C. Kirby and J.C. McLelland. 


AREA D (COMPARATIVE STUDY) 


260-550B AREA STUDIES (Comparative Study) A 
survey course on Comparative Studies for S.T.M. 
students. Individual reading, tutorials and a 
research project may be included. 

Staff. 


260-650D RELIGIONSWISSENSCHAFT: THE 
HISTORY OF THE DISCIPLINE. 
W. Bijlefeld. 


260-656A STUDIES IN THE BHAGAVADGITA. An 
investigation into and comparison of various com- 
mentaries on the poem. The attitudes, objectives 
and interpretive theories of the commentators as 
well as their understanding of major doctrines in the 
Gita are included. 

R.W. Stevenson 


260-604D THE ISLAMIC TRADITION. 
C.J. Adams. 


397-652D URDU (advanced) 
397-703D ISLAMIC THEOLOGY. 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


260-680A/680B/690D 
OLD TESTAMENT 


260-681A/681B/691D 
NEW TESTAMENT 


260-682A/682B/692D 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


260-683A/683B/693D 
“CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


260-684A/684B/694D 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


260-685A/685B/695D 
ETHICAL PROBLEMS 


260-686A/686B/696D 
RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY 


260-687A/687B/697D 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
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These are tutorial courses designed to meet 
the research needs of individual students at 
Master’s or Doctor’s level in the various disci- 
plines. 


ELECTIVE COURSES IN OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS 


With the consent of the Dean of Religious Studies 
and the instructor concerned graduate students 
may choose related courses in any other Depart- 
ment of the University. They may also take 40% of 
their courses in other Quebec universities. See Aca- 
demic Credit Transfer. Agreement in General 
Announcement. 


6 THE INSTITUTE OF 
ISLAMIC STUDIES 


The Institute offers courses and undertakes to direct 
research in preparation for the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees in Islamic Studies. Two years of resident 
study are normally required for the M.A. degree, five 
for the Ph.D. degree 

The Institute is concerned with the faith of Mus- 
lims, and with the Islamic tradition involving a soci- 
ety and a civilization to which in the past it has given 
rise and to which in the present it is related. The 
Institute's special emphasis is on the faith as a con- 
temporary and living force, and on the major 
change through which the civilization and society 
are currently going. It would seek such understand- 
ing as will enable. outsiders to observe those 
changes intelligently, Muslims to participate in them 
intelligently, and both to communicate. 

Candidates for degrees in Islamic Studies may, 
with the consent of those departments, be permitted 
or required to take relevant courses offered by the 
Departments of History, Economics and Political 
Science, Philosophy, Religion,and Theology, etc. In 
special cases these departments also recognize 
participation in relevant courses offered by the Insti- 
tute as contributing to their own advanced degrees. 
Such participation by students from other depart- 
ments is welcomed by the Institute. 

The Institute stresses competence in language. At 
the master’s level, two years, or the equivalent, of 
one Islamic language is required, normally Arabic; 
each student is expected to complete a total of five 
courses (including one seminar) and a research 
thesis within a two-year period. For the doctorate, 
two additional years of residence and five additional 
courses are required. All Ph.D. candidates must 
have a reading knowledge of either French or Ger- 
man, preferably both and two years, or the equiva- 
lent, of a second Islamic language. In the 4th year of 
residence candidates sit for comprehensive exami- 
nations in the fields of Islamic history, Islamic institu- 
tions, Islamic thought, and modern developments in 
the Islamic world. A doctoral dissertation constitut- 
ing Original research is required for the final year. 


The Institute of Islamic Studies maintains a sepa- 
rate library, located on the 9th floor of the Stephen 
Leacock Building for the support of teaching and 
research in Islamics. The collection, which is one of 
the major libraries of its type in North America, con- 
sists of more than 85,000 volumes in the principal 
European languages as well as Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Urdu and other Islamic languages. The 
library is especially strong in its reference materials 
and periodical holdings for the Islamic regions. 

From September, 1975, a co-operative program 
has been effected between the Duncan Black 
Macdonald Center for the Study of Islam and 
Christian-Muslim Relations of the Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation and the Institute of Islamic 
Studies. The program is conducted on the McGill 
campus. 


COURSES FOR 
HIGHER DEGREES 


Each year a select number of the following courses 
and seminars are offered: 


397-602D SURVEY OF ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY. 
(3 hours). A history of the attempts of Muslim think- 
ers to adapt Greek philosophy to Islamic revelation; 
study of the Translation Movement, and Mu'tazila, 
and the rise of Kalam; readings in al-Kindi, al- 
Farabi, Ibn Sina, Ibn Rushd, Al-Razi, and other 
important Muslim philosophers 


397-603B INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH 
MATERIALS FOR ISLAMIC STUDIES. (1 hour). A 
practical introduction to the materials academically 
available for these studies. Some preliminary dis- 
cussion of research methods, of the preparation of 
reports and essays; documentation; transliteration. 
Particular attention is given to the special reference 
books and serials used in the field 


397-604D INTRODUCTION TO THE ISLAMIC 
TRADITION. (3 hours). A course to introduce the 
uninitiated student to major aspects of the Islamic 
tradition; Jahiliyah times, the Prophet, Qur'an, Ha- 
dith, Kalam, Shari'ah, Falsafah, Tasawwuf, Shi'ah 
and the sects, institutions, and modern develop- 
ments. Emphasis is given to the principal Islamic 
and Western sources in each of these areas 


397-605D ARABIC LITERATURE: A.D.c500- 
1970’s. (3 hours). A survey of the literature of the 
Arabs in pre-islamic times with special emphasis on 
the Mu'‘allagat. Developments following the rise of 
Islam and its influence on literary production in 
prose and poetry, emphasizing selected poets and 
writers and considering new themes, genres, and 
thought in the Umayyad and the ‘Abbasid periods. A 
condensed treatment of Arabic literature between 
the fall of Baghdad in 1258 and the Napoleonic war 
in the Middle East, and a more detailed study of the 
Arab literary renaissance in the 19th century and the 
development of fiction, drama, and poetry in the 
20th century. No knowledge of Arabic is required 
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for this course. Use will be made of available Eng- 
lish translations, 


397-610D HISTORY OF ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION: 
THE CLASSICAL PERIOD. (3 hours). The origins 
of the early Islamic state in Arabia and the Umawi 
Caliphate. The growth of Islamic civilization, and the 
‘Abbasi Empire until the Selijuk period. The rise of 
the Fatimis. The Caliphate of Cordoba. 


397-611D HISTORY OF ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION: 
THE MEDIAEVAL PERIOD. (3 hours). The Seljuks, 
and the mediaeval synthesis. The Moors in Spain 
and North Africa. The Crusades. The Mongols and 
the destruction of the Baghdad Caliphate. The Mam- 
luk, Persian, Turkish and Indian Empires until 1700. 


397-614D THE HISTORY OF ISLAMIC INDIA. The 
Arabs in India; the establishment of the Delhi Sulta- 
nate; the interaction of Islam and Hinduism. The 
Mughals: political history; social, intellectual, and 
religious trends. The fall of the Mughals and the end 
of Muslim rule in India. 


260-615B HISTORY OF THE ISLAMIC EAST. 
(1256-1700). (Seminar, 2 hours.) A survey of the 
development of Islamic civilization in Iran, Iraq, Ana- 
tolia and central Asia after the Mongol invasions 
until the collapse of the Safavid dynasty: the ll- 
khanid, Timurid, and Safavid dynasties 


397-621D INTRODUCTORY ARABIC. 
397-622D LOWER INTERMEDIATE ARABIC. 
397-623D HIGHER INTERMEDIATE ARABIC. 


397-625D ADVANCED ARABIC. (3 hours). Critical 
reading of texts in a particular field; for example, 
readings in the historians, with Professor Little; or in 
the theologians, in connection with Islamics 702 
below, or the legists, in connection with |slamics 
706. As the content may vary, this course may be 
repeated for credit 


397-631D INTRODUCTORY TURKISH. 
397-632D LOWER INTERMEDIATE TURKISH. 
397-633D HIGHER INTERMEDIATE TURKISH. 


397-634D ADVANCED TURKISH. (This course will 
normally be related to Islamics 722 below; Prerequi- 
site: Islamics 397-622D or 397-641D.) 


397-641D INTRODUCTORY PERSIAN. 
397-642D LOWER INTERMEDIATE PERSIAN. 
397-643D HIGHER INTERMEDIATE PERSIAN. 


397-644D ADVANCED PERSIAN. (Prerequisite: 
Islamics 622) 


397-651D INTRODUCTORY URDU. 
397-652D LOWER INTERMEDIATE URDU. 
397-653D HIGHER INTERMEDIATE URDU. 


397-654D ADVANCED URDU. (Prerequisite: 
Islamics 622 or 641.) 
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397-670D ISLAMIC ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 
Study of the development of Islamic art and archi- 
tecture as related to the principles of Islam as a reli- 
gion and regional traditions. 


397-700D Ph.D. PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
IN ISLAMICS. RESEARCH SEMINAR. For all stu- 
dents writing theses and all others engaged in 
research. (Seminar, 2 hours). 


Several of the following seminars will be given 
each year: 


397-702D ISLAMIC THEOLOGY: SEMINAR ON 
SPECIAL QUESTION. (2 hours). The problem con- 
sidered will vary from year to year. The course may, 
therefore, be repeated for credit 


397-703D READINGS IN CLASSICAL ARABIC 
PHILOSOPHERS. (Seminar, 2 hours.) Considera- 
tion of the development of philosophic thought 
among the Muslims, and its relation to the late 
Greek background; with special reference to Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna). Some of his writings, especially 
the Kitab al-Najat, or al-Ghazzali’s Tahafut, will be 
read in Arabic. The prose of Falsafah in classical 
Islamic culture and thought. 


397-704D ISLAMIC THEOLOGY. (Seminar, 2 
hours.) A study of significant aspects of the Mus- 
lims’ attempt to give intellectual expression to their 
faith in different periods in the past. 


397-705D THE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
ISLAM I. Government and State (Seminar, 2 hours.) 
A survey of the evolution of the various patterns and 
concrete manifestations of Muslim political theory 
and practice through the classical and mediaeval 
periods of Islamic history. The rise of modern states 
and political problems in various Muslim countries. 


397-706D THE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
ISLAM Il. Law. (Seminar, 2 hours). The role of 
law in Islamic thought and society, considered 
historically in terms of its theological, political, and 
sociological aspects. The impact of modern legal 
systems and ideas, contemporary movements of 
- codification, and the problems of legislation. 


_ 397-707D SEMANTICS OF THE QUR’AN. (Semi- 
nar, 2 hours; half course). An analytical study of 
Qur'an vocabulary. By applying the methods of 
analysis that are being developed in structural and 
field semantics to the verses of the Qur'an, the aim 
is to isolate the general conceptual scheme that 
underlies the Weltanschauung of the sacred book of 
Islam. 


_ 397-708D QUR’AN EXEGESIS. (2 hours). A study 
of two or three suras taken as units, and a number 
of Qur’anic passages and key words. Attention will 
be given to issues of style, form and chronology, as 
well as to the content matter, the latter including a 
consideration of the history of the interpretation of 
these sections. The suras and passages considered 
will vary from year to year. The course may, there- 
fore, be repeated for credit. 
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397-710D SHI‘AH THOUGHT. (Seminar, 2 hours). 


A history of thought among the Shi’ah with consider- 
ation of important thinkers, movements and books. 


397-721D ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
MODERN ARAB WORLD. (Seminar, 2 hours). 
Internal reform movements and responses to exter- 
nal pressure, 1800 to the present. 


397-722D THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECULAR- 
ISM IN MODERN TURKEY. (Seminar, 2 hours). An 
analysis of the transition from Ottoman institutions 
and ideas to those of contemporary Turkey. After 
considering the 18th century attempts at reform, 
attention is given to the changes during the Tanzi- 
mat, “Young Turk’, and Republican periods, as a 
preparation for an understanding of contemporary 
problems raised by secularization. 


397-723D ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MOD- 
ERN INDIA AND PAKISTAN. (Seminar 2 hours). 
Significant movements in Islamic thought and politi- 
cal action, since the Mughul downfall. The influence 
of Sirhindi; Waliyullah and his school; the Mujahidin; 
1857 De’oband; Aligarh; Azad and Muslin participa- 
tion in Indian nationalism; Iqbal; Pakistan. The Munir 
Report; Pakistan constitutional and ideological 
issues; Muslims in India since partition. 


397-724D DEVELOPMENT OF THE ISLAMIC 
TRADITION IN INDONESIA. (2 hours). Pre-Islamic 
background. The arrival of the Islamic tradition; 
Javanese elements in its development, and Hukum 
Adat. Muslim states versus the Dutch company; the 
Padri war. Islamic policy of the Dutch. Recent 
Islamic movements and political parties (Sarekat 
Islam, Muhammadijah, Masjumi, Nahdatul Ulama, 
Persatuan Islam, M.I.A.1., etc.). Nationalism. 


397-725D THE ISLAMIC HISTORY OF WEST 
AFRICA. (2 hours). A study of an Islamic role in the 
development of institutions and ideas in the western 
and central Sudan, from the 11th century to the 
present day. With special reference to (i) relations 
with the wider Muslim World, (ii) sources, literary 
and archaeological, for a study of this area. 


397-726D ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MOD- 
ERN IRAN. (2 hours). 


397-727D MODERN HISTORY OF THE GULF 
STATES. (2 hours). The history of the Arabian Pen- 
insula in modern times with special emphasis on the 
Gulf States. Concentration will be on Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, the Union of the Arab 


Amirates, and 'Uman from the 18th century to the 
present. 


397-728D ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MOD- 
ERN NORTH AFRICA. The relationship of the 
Maghrib to the Muslim East and Europe in mediae- 
val and modern times. Religious developments in 
North Africa before and after European conquest. 
The growth of nationalism in Libya, Tunisia, Algeria 
and Morocco. The interaction of Arab and French 
Culture and its effect on Islam. 


; 


397-729D ISLAM AND THE WEST. (2 hours). 


- Muslim views of the ‘West’ - especially Christianity — 


and the ‘Western’ views of Islam from the 9th till the 
19th century,with particular attention to extant pri- 
mary sources. 


397-730B THE STUDY OF ISLAM IN EUROPE 
AND NORTH AMERICA SINCE THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. A critical study of the 
extent to which cultural and ideological trends in the 
West since the early 19th century are reflected in 
and have influenced Western academic descrip- 
tions and interpretations of Islam. 


397-731D ISLAM IN THE MODERN WORLD 
(Seminar, 2 hours). A conspectus of the Islamic 
world’s response to the internal decline in the eight- 
eenth century and external encroachment in the 
nineteenth. A comparative study of constitutional 
developments, religious reform movements, nation- 
alism, etc. 


397-746D THE MYSTICAL TRADITION OF 
ISLAM (SUFISM). (Seminar, 2 hours). A historical 
and analytical study of great Sufis, their writings and 
their central problems. Emphasis will be laid upon 
reading Sufi texts in Arabic and Persian. As the con- 
tent of the course will vary, this course may be 
repeated for credit. 


397-735A and 397-735B SPECIAL TOPICS. The 
subject matter of the course will change from year 
to year and therefore the course may be repeated 
for credit. 


397-750D SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT IN MUSLIM COUNTRIES. (Seminar, 2 
hours). A study of development problems in the light 
of a historical survey of various reform policies in 
different countries; contemporary ideas of, and pol- 
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icy towards, development as shown in economic, 
technical, political and educational measures; with 
emphasis on the relevance of Islamic values to 
development problems. 


397-760D MUSLIM HISTORIOGRAPHY. (Semi- 
nar, 2 hours). Readings in historical writings and 
consideration of the critical problems arising from 
the use of such materials. 


397-761D IRAN FROM THE MONGOLS TO THE 
SAFAVIDS. (Seminar, 2 hours). Historical develop- 
ments in Iran, Iraq and Anatolia after 1258. The II- 
khanids and post-Mongol successor ‘‘states’’. The 
Turkmen dynasties: Qara-Qoyunlu. Shi‘ism, Sufism, 
and the rise of the Safavids in 1500. 


397-762D MODERN ARABIC LITERATURE. 
(Seminar, 2 hours). A study of the trends in Arabic 
poetry since the beginning of the modern Arab liter- 
ary renaissance, with special attention to selected 
poets from the neo-classical, the romantic, and the 
realist schools of the twentieth century, and a con- 
sideration of changes in poetic form leading from 
traditional metric designs to free verse and prose 
poems. An examination of the development of the 
Arabic novel and short story in the twentieth century, 
with attention to fictional techniques and to selected 
themes as expressions of the social and ideological 
change in the modern Arab world. A knowledge of 
Higher Intermediate or advanced Arabic is required. 


397-777A ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY. (Seminar, 3 
hours). Consideration of the development of philo- 
sophical thought among the Muslims. Classical Ara- 
bic writings will be used. 


For further information about courses to be 
offered in 1977-78 please consult the Director. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1977 - 78 SESSION 


1977 
May 9, Monday Summer Session commences, Special BSW 
' ) June 17, Friday Summer Session ends 
| September 8, Wednesday Registration, MSW students 
September 9, Friday Registration, BSW students 
September 10, Friday Lectures commence, MSW students 
September 13, Monday Lectures commence, BSW students 
September 21, Tuesday BSW Field Practice commences 
October 10, Monday Thanksgiving Holiday, lectures cancelled 
November 8, Tuesday Fall Convocation | 
December 9, Friday Last day of lectures 
December 16, Friday Last day of Field Practice : 
j 
1978 
January 9, Monday Field practice resumes, BSW students | 
Lectures and field practice resume, MSW students 


January 16, Monday Lectures resume, BSW students 


February 10, 11, Friday, Saturday Mid-term holiday, lectures cancelled 


Mar 24-27, Friday-Monday Easter Holiday, lectures cancelled 


April 14, Friday Last day of lectures and field practice, all students 


April 19, Wednesday Lectures resume, Special BSW 


June 23, Friday Lectures end, Special BSW. 
Last day for submission of MSW research reports 


for Fall Convocation 
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(McG.) Admissions Coordinator 


MARIE BRISEBOIS, B.Sc., M.A.(Montr.) 
Lecturer, Field Practice 


CAROLE CHRISTENSEN, 8.A.(Howard), M.S.W. 


(Mich.) Lecturer, Field Practice 
INGRID COOPER, B.A(Sir G. Wms.), M.S.W 
(McG.) Lecturer, Field Practice 


BEN ZION DALFEN, B.A., M.S.W., Diploma in 
Advanced Practice (McG.) 

Assistant Professor of Social Work 

Youth and School Services 


PATRICK DEEHY, B.A. (Durham), M.S.W., M.A., 


Ph.D.(Prin.) 
Associate Professor of Social Work 


GLENN DROVER, B.A.(Tor.), B.Th.(Tor.), M S.W 
(Fordham), Ph.D.(Lond.) Associate Professor 


STAFF 


SYDNEY DUDER, B.Sc., M.S.W., Dipl. Ad. Practice 
(McG.) (On Leave) Assistant Professor 


DOROTHY FREEMAN, B.A., Dip!. S.W.(McG.) 
Associate Professor of Social Work 


MARION GARMAISE, B.A... Dipl. S.W.(Tor), 
M.S.W.(McG.) Lecturer, Field Practice 


MARGARET GIROLAMI, B.A.(McG.), B.L.S.(Tor.) 
Librarian 


SHEILA GOLDBLOOM, A.B.(Mt. Holyoke), M.S.W. 
(McG.) Assistant Professor 


ZELDA HARRIS, B.A., B.S.W.(McG.} 
Lecturer, Field Practice 


ESTELLE HOPMEYER, B.A., M.S.W.(McG.) 
Assistant Professor 


MYER KATZ, B.A., M.S.W., Ph.D.(Col.) 
Professor of Social Work, Casework 


FRANCOISE LECLAIRE, B.A.(Coll. Marie-Anre), 
M.S.W.(McG.) Lecturer, Field Practice 


JUDITH MAGILL, B.A., M.S.W.(MeG.) 
Assistant Professor 
Coordinator B.S.W. Field Practce 


LOTTE MARCUS, S.R.N., Cert. Mental Health 
(Lond.), M.S.W., Dipl. Advanced Practice(McG.), 
D.S.W.(Col.) 

Associate Professor of Social Work 
Health and Disease 


FRANK McGILLY, B.A.(St.F.X.), Ph.D.(Pitt.) 
Associate Professor of Social Work 
Social Welfare and Services 


SHEILA NEYSMITH, 8.Sc., M.S.W.(McG.), 
D.S.W.(Col.) Assistant Professor 


JACOB RABY, B.A. M.S.W.(McG.) 
Lecturer, Field Practice 


DIANE REICHERTZ, B.A., M.S.W.(Wis.) 
Associate Professor of Social Work 
Child & Family Weltare 


TRYNA ROTHOLZ, B.S., M.S.W.(McG.) 
Lecturer, Field Practice 


EDWARD V. SHINER, B.A., M.S.W., Ed.D.(Col.) 
Professor of Social Workand 
Director of Research 


ERIC SHRAGGE, B.Sc., M.S.W.(Mich.) 
Lecturer, Field Practice 


AMY SHULMAN, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.) M.S.W.(Mc&.) 
Lecturer, Field Practice 


DOROTHY SIROTA, Dipl. S.W.(Tor.) 
Assistant Professor 


CAROL SPEIRS, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.S.W.(McG.) 
Lecturer, Field Practice 


SHIRLEY STEELE, B.A.(McM.), B.S.W., MS.W. 
(McG.) Assistant Professor 
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JAMES TORCZYNER, B:H.L.(Yeshiva) 
D.S.W.(Calif., Berkeley) 

Assistant Professor of Social Work 

Community Organization 


ELIZABETH URTNOWSKI, B.A 
M.S.W.(N.Y.) 
Assistant Professor of Social Work 
Marriage and the Family 
ANNETTE WERK, B.A., M.S.W.(McG.) 
Lecturer, Field Practice 


M.S.W.. 


(Swarthmore) 


DAVID E. WOODSWORTH, B.A., Dipl. S.W.(Tor.) 
M.A.(Mich.), Ph.D.(Brandeis 
Professor of Social Work 


1.3 SESSIONAL LECTURERS 
1976-77 


SHIRLEY BRAVERMAN, M.S.W.(McG 
PHILIP BECK, A.B (Cornell), M.D., ¢ 
ROBERT COOPER, M.A., LL.B.(McG 
WAYNE HANNA, M.S.W.(McG.) 
LANIE MELAMED, M.S.W.(McG.) 


M.(McG.) 


LEON OUAKNINE, B.S.W.(U.Q.A.M.), M.S.W 
(McG, ) 

CHARLES PASCAL, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Mich.) 

ISSAC REBNER, B.Sc.(St. Pat.), BPs.. MA, 


Ph.D.(Montr.) 


1.4 FIELD INSTRUCTORS 
(AGENCIES) 1976-77 


MR. COLIN ANGLIKER, M.D. 

MS. BARBARA BASTIEN, M.S.W. 
MRS. CONNIE BENOIT, M.S.W 
MR. GEORGE BESNER, P.S.W. 
MRS. MIRIAM BOGHEN, M.S.W 
MR. JOE BORGO, M.S.W 

MR, PAUL BOULANGER, M.S.W 
MRS. ROSLYN BRAMBLE, M.S.W 
MS. CAROL-LEE BROWN, M.S.W 
MRS. MILA BURGESS, B.S.W 
MR. GARY CAMERON, M.S.W 
MRS. ADRIENNE CARTER, M.S.W 
MR. DANIEL CITROME, P.S.W 

_ MS. DONNA COHEN, M.S.W. 

MR. LOUIS COLCA, M.S.W. 

MRS. INGRID COOPER, M.S.W. 
MRS. SHIRLEY COOPER, M.S.W 
MS. SALLY COUPAL, M.S.W. 
MISS ETHNA COYLE, M.S.W. 
MRS. MARILYN CRESTOHL, M.S.W. 
MISS JILL DALIBARD, M.S.W. 
MR. ROGER DAVIS, M.S.W 

MS. CHRISTIAN DECREY, P.S.W 
MRS. PAT DESMOND, M.S.W. 
REV. NORMAN DODGE, M.S.W. 


MRS. ANDREA DOUBILLET, M.S.W. 
MISS HELEN DOWNEY, M.S.W. 
MRS. KLARA ELSTER, M.S.W, 
MISS JACQUELINE EPITAUX, M.S.W. 
MR. GERARD FELLERATH, M.S.W. 
MR. ABRAHAM FERSTMAN, M.S.W 
S. MICHELLE FOX, B.S.W 

JUDITH FRIEDL, M.S 
ULLER, M.S,W 

“TT, M.S.W 
ARLENE GLASSBOURG, M.S.W 
MS. SHARON GLICK, M.S.W 
MRS LD, M.S.W 
\ GOMBERG, M.S.W 
ET GRAHAM. M.S.W 
GRANNER, M.S.W 
=ENBLATT, M.S.W 
MRS. SAR TA, M.S.A 
MR. LEITH HAMILTON, 
MS. CAROLYN HARVEY, M.S.W 
MRS. ANNETTE HEBB, M.S.W 
MRS. ANDREA HEIMES-USHER, M.S.W 
MR. ANANY VISHNU HERLEKAR, M.S.W 
MS. RUTH HUNDERT, M.S.W 
IRS. EVELYN KARTUS-SOLOMON, M.S.W 
MR. PETER KATADOTIS, M.S.W 

ARS ELAINE KATZ, M.S.W 
S. SHEILA KAY, M.S.W 
RS. ROZA KROL, M.S.W . 
S. MARY KROHN, M.S.W 
MR. GERALD KUSHNER, M.S.W 
SS JANET LAZARE, B.S.W. 
MRS. JOY LEPAGE, M.S.W. 
MRS. IRENA LIEBITCH, M.S.W 

MR. ISRAEL LIQUORNICK, M.S.W 
MRS. MAXINE LITHWICK, M.S.W. 
MS. ARLENE LUTTER, M.S.W 
RS. MARGARET MACDONALD, B.A 
R. JOHN MAURITZER, M. THEOLOGY 
RS. LINDA MAY, M.S.W 
MISS GAYLE MCLAGHLAN, M.S.W 
R. JAMES MCNEILLY, B.A 
S. ROSEMARY MERSEREAU, M.S.W 
MRS. MINNIE MIRZA, M.S.W 
MR. KIM MORGAN, M.S.W 
MRS. MARIA MOSCHOPOULOS, M.S.W 
MS. DAPHNE NAHMIASH, M.S.W 
MR. HARVEY NISSENSEN, M.S.W 
MR. BRIAN O'CONNELL, M.S.W. 
MR. SYL ORLANDO, M.S.W. 
MR. LEON QUAKNINE, B.S.W 
MRS. MONA PROPST, M.S.W. 
MS. EVELYN QUINN, M.S.W 
MRS. RAE RAMBALLY, M.S.W 
MRS. JEAN REISS, M.S.W. 
MS. JULIA RICH, M.S.W 
MISS ELIZABETH ROSSY, M.S.W. 
MRS. BRYNA RUBINGER, M.S.W. 
MS. SHARI RUCH, M.S.W. 
MRS MARY SANCTON, M.S.W. 
MS. SUSAN SAROS, M.Sc. 
MS. MONICA SCHEEL, P.S.W. 
MS. CAROL SEGAL, M.S.W. 
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MS. DIANA SHANNON, B.S.W 
MRS. LILLIAN SIEGAL, M.S.W 
MISS TERESA TANG, M.S.W 

MS. NIRVAH TATE, 

MR. CLINT TYLER, M.S.W 

MR. STAN URMAN, M.S.W 

MS. ELLIE VRAKAS 

MRS LEONORE WASSER, M.S.W 
MRS. THERESA WERBOWSKA 
MR. STEPHEN WOHL, M.S.W 
MISS PANOREA VATOU, M.S.W 
AS. GAIL YOUNG, M.S. 


2 CENTRES FOR FIELD 
INSTRUCTION 1976-77 


ALLAN MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
OF THE ROYAL VICTORIA } L: Assistant 
Director, Social Services, Miss Beverly Abosh 
CHILDREN’S PSYCHIATRI! CLING Clinical 
Director, Dr. E.P. Lester 


ISYCHIATRY 


BANCROFT SCHOOL: Principal, Mr. R. Herman 


BANK OF MONTREAL: Employee Relations Man- 
ager, Mr. B.A. McConnell 

BARON BYNG SCHOOL: Principal, Mr. R.M. Kouri 

BOYS FARM AND TRAINING SCHOOL: Pine Ave 
nue: Community Treatment Supervisor, Mr. Gale 
Burford 
Shawbridge: Director, Mr. Ron Wylie 
University St.: Comunity Worker, Mr. Louis Colca 

CATHOLIC FAMILY AND CHILDREN'S SERVICE S 
Executive Director, Mr. George Taylor 

CENTRE LOCAL DE SERVICES COMMUNAU- 
TAIRES: Pierrefonds: Directeur Generale Mr 
Leon Quaknine 

CAMP AMY MOLSON: Executive Director, Mrs Bar- 
bara Patterson 

CENTRE DE SERVICES SOCIAUX DU MONTREAL 
METROPOLITAIN: Directeur General Roger Prud'- 
homme 

CENTRE DE CONSULTATION MATRIMONIAL E 
Directeur, Michel Lemieux 


CENTRE COMMUNITAIRE. JURIDIQUE DE MONT- 


REAL: Directeur, M. Rejean Boisclair 


CHILDREN'S SERVICE CENTRE: Executive Direc- 


tor, Mrs. M. Gélinas 


DAWSON COLLEGE: Department Chairman, Mrs 
Joan Roberts 


DOUGLAS HOSPITAL, Social Service Department 
Director, Miss E. McLaughlin 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION: Executive Direc- 


tor, Mr. William Duncan 


CENTRES FOR FIELD INSTRUCTION 


FORWARD HOUSE: Executive Director, M. Bernard 
Sindon ~ 


GOLDEN AGE ASSOCIATION: Execuitve Director, 
Mrs. Florence Kirshner 


HEAD AND HANDS: Director, Ms. Rina Fratecelli 


JEWISH FAMILY SERVICES: Executive Director, 
Michael Yarovsky 

JEWISH GENERAL HOSPITAL: Social Service 
Department Director, Mrs. S. Mackay 

EWISH ORGANIZING PROJECT: Program Direc- 
tor, Prof. James Torczyner 

JOHN HOWARD SOCIETY: Director, Mr. Derek 


Dempster 


JULIUS RICHARDSON CONVALESCENT HOSPI- 
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LAKESHORE ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CITI- 
ZENS: Program Director, Mrs. Judy Sandys 


LITTLE’ BURGUNDY COMMUNITY WORKERS: 
Supervisor, Professor Shirley Steele 

MAIMONIDES HOSPITAL AND HOME FOR THE 
AGED: Director, Social Services, Irving Perlman 

MAISONNEUVE SCHOOL: Principal, Mr. E.C. Les- 


sard 


McGl INIC IN FORENSIC PSYCHIATRY: Direc- 
tor, Dr. B.M. Cormier 

McGILl MONTREAL CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL 
LEARNING CENTER: Director, Dr. Sam Rabino- 
vitch 


MIRIAM KENNEDY CLIN 
Angliker 


C: Director, Dr. Colin C.J 


MIRIAM SCHOOL: Principal, Mrs. Gloria Cherney 

MONTREA SOCIATION FOR THE MENTALLY 
RETARDED: Executive Director, Mr. A. Lawrence 
Haley 


AONTREAL CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, Social Serv- 
ice Department: Director, Mrs. S.B. Johnston 


MONTREAL GENERAL HOSPITAL: Director, Social 
Services, Miss Jessie Lawrence 


MONTREAL NEUROLOGICAL INSTITUTE: Director, 
Social Services, Miss Cynthia Griffin 


PARALLEL INS TE: Program Director, Mr. Peter 
Katadotis 
PROBATION SERVICE: Manager, Mr. Léo G. Tasse 
PROTESTANT SCHOOL BOARD OF GREATER 
MONTREAL, Chief Social Worker, Deborah Mur- 
doch 
RICHELIEU SOCIAL SERVICE CENTER: Executive 
Director, Mr. Yvon Belley 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL: Director, Social Serv- 
ices, Miss Beverly Abosh 
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ST. LAURENT COMMUNITY PROJECT: Program 
Coordinator, Prof. Dorothy Sirota 


SIR ARTHUR CURRIE SCHOOL: Principal, Mrs. M 
Tobman 


SHRINERS’ HOSPITAL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN: 
Director of Professional Services, Dr. Richard | 
Cruess 


VILLE MARIE COMMUNITY RESOURCE 
MENT CENTER: Director, Mrs. R 


VILLE MARIE SOCIAL 
Manger, Mr. D’Arcy C 


SERVICE CENTRE 1eneral 


Coulson 

YOUNG MEN'S AND YOUNG WOMEN'S HEBREW 
ASSOCIATION: Executive Director, Mr 
Kosansky 


3 SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


3.1 HISTORY AND PLACE IN 
THE UNIVERSITY 


In 1918, McGill University founded a School for 
Social Workers which was discontinued in 1932. In 
1933, with the approval and cooperation of the Uni 
versity, an independent school. offering a two-year 
program to university graduates and known as the 
Montreal School of Social Work, was established. |n 
October 1945. the University resumed the function 
of social work education and the Montreal School of 
Social Work, by agreement of its Board of Trustees 
became-the McGill University School of cial 
Work. The final step in integrating the School into 
McGill University was taken in 1950, since which 
time the University has 
bility for it 

The School is an integral part of McGill University 
and its students are able to participate fully in the 
varied life of a great university. It has its own build 
ing providing classroom accommodation, research 
laboratory, and a compact up-to-date social work 
library to which new. books, documents, and pam- 
phlets are added continually. Students may also use 
the McLennan Library, the Redpath Library. and 
other special libraries 


3.2 OBJECTIVES 
» AND EDUCATIONAL 
_ PHILOSOPHY 


The School of Social Work 1s.a professional school 
whose primary objective is to prepare students for 
successful careers and for leadership in the field of 
social! welfare. The goal is to educate students for 
practice not only in established and well structured 
services, but also in initiating and pioneering new 
and less explored areas of welfare. Students are 
expected to acquire the necessary knowledge, 


issumed complete responsi- 
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values, attitudes and technical skills of professi "i 
practice. They are, in addition, helped to develop 
critical and experimental approaches in the hope 
that during their professional careers they may con- 
tribute to the improvement of practice skill and 
knowledge and to the devieopment of increasingly 
constructive and humane social policy and organi- 
zation 

This € ol is a member of the Canadian Associ- 
ation of Schools of Social Work. Through its mem- 
bership in this and other national and international 
organizations, the School is in close touch with sig- 
nificant developments in social work education on 
the North American continent, and throughout the 
world 

Until 1969-70, the School offered programs only 
at the graduate level, leading to the degree of Mas- 
ter of Social Work and the Diploma in Advanced 
Practice in Social Work. Conscious of a general 
need for more professionals in practice and for 
extension and strengthening of professional educa- 
tion, the School in 1969-70 initiated a Bachelor of 
Social Work degree program. This program now 
constitutes the first professional degree, preparing 
graduates for direct entry into practice, with general 
professional skill. It also forms a strong foundation 
for a specialized Master's degree 

The School does not select any special practice 
method or theory, but encourages first the establish- 
ment of general competence and from that base 
supports the choice of the individual student of spe- 
clalization in specific fields of practic 


cho 


3.3 ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
SCHOOL 


he School of Social Work is administered under 
the aut citrity of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research of McGill University. The Director of the 
Schoot is directly responsible. to the Dean of that 
aculty. The graduate degree programs are author- 
ized by the Graduate Faculty Council to which rep- 
resentatives of the School are elected. The B.S.W 
orogram is authorized by the Faculty of Arts 

Internal administration of the School is under the 
general direction of the Director. Various adminis- 
trative and curriculum committees, with representa- 
ives of students and of the teaching staff. are 
charged with development and administration of 
major aspects of the School’s program 


Tr 


3.4 THE SCHOOL AND THE 
MONTREAL COMMUNITY 


Montreal, the largest and most cosmopolitan city in 
Canada, affords varied community resources in 
both the private and public social services. A bilin- 
gual community, it affords unique opportunities for 
the study of social problems. 

The School receives the full and generous co- 
operation of facilities for supervised field practice. 


4 GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


4.1 DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 


Three degrees and a diploma may be earned at the 
School. The Bachelor of So Work degree 
awarded to students who s ssfully complete t 
degree program at the t ! svel. Stu- 
dents holding the B.S.W. 1 > admitted to the 
Master of Social Work pro‘ 

The Diploma in Advanc 
is awarded to students wh 
ter's degree and who successfully comple 
requirements for this diploma 

A limited number of specia 
accepted for advanced, inte 
leading to a Ph. D 


4.2 ADMISSION 
REQUIREMENTS 1977-78 
BACHELOR OF SOCIAL WORK DEGREE 


Educational Objectives 


IS 


jate le) 


The Faculty of Arts, through the Mct 
School 
program. of profe 
leading to the Degree of Bachelor 
(B.S.W.). The B.S.W. degree cou 


ing principal educational object 


k. offers 


of Socia 


lal Stuaies In 


| To prepare students for professional prat tice in 
any one of a range of social service pos tons 
(The B.S.W. degree represents the point of 
admission into the poration ¢ 
Social Wo of the Province 


the 
To prepare sé 


more specialized pr 


graduate level 


it is the policy of the School of social Work to 


ensure 


that social workers are as diverse as thé 
communities they serve, and when reviewing pro 
BSW and the 


spective applicants for the spec ial 
Undergraduate BSW programs 


tion is given to persons of varied bat kgroun 


including membeys of minority gr members 


low-income communities anc 


unteer community work experience 


ission to the BSW is open to three groups of 
applicants 


1. Three-year Undergraduate 
B.S.W. 


Applicants to this progran 
two years of collegial ‘ 
ing introductory cours clology, psychology 
statistics and French, as recognized by the Univer- 
sity Admissions Office. Normally a andidate will not 
be considered for the program unless his /ner GPA 
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completed 


ies, includ- 
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is 3.0 or better. Within the group of applicants who 
meet this requirement, preference will be given to 
those who have had social work related experience, 
paid or volunteer, and also to those who demon- 
strate personal suitability for the profession of social 
work as determined by the personal statement and 
the group interview. Students applying at the end of 
the first year of University should count on at least 2- 
1/2 years of study to complete the requirements for 
the B.S.W. degree. At the moment no provision 
exists for graduates of a 3-year collegial program to 
obtain the degree with less than 90 credits 

Application for admission should be made to the 
j ons Office 


2. Mature Student Program 


its may be admitted into the 
y of Arts to a program of study leading to a 
ture students are defined as per- 
> and over who lack the aca- 
: ity entrance 

in order to be considered for the B.S.W. program 


k experience In 
ted fields; 

> a_ satisfactory 
dation from community social 
with which he/she has been 
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Director of the Univ 


3. Special B.S.W. 


A limited nur of stude with Bachelor's 
Jeqre¢ { into a Special B.S.W. pro 
aram in which advanced standing Is given for the 


science content of the Bachelor's degree 
imum requirements for admission to the 


s.W. are a 


) Jegree with a high standing in the 
ar: or. if graduating in the ¢ urrent year, 
n the last 


omplete year 

full courses in the 
social and psychological sciences (€.g. €CO 
psychology sociol 


ompletion of at leas 


a prerequisite for 
course has not been 
on, the student must take 


social Work 407-270 as part of the B-S.W. pro- 


Normally a candidate » considered for 
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the program unless nis is 3.0 or better. 
Within the of applicants who meet this 
qu it nce will be given to those who 


rk related experience. paid or 
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The Special B.S.W. is a full-time program of study 
and is not open to students on a part-time basis. 
Those wishing to pursue this program must follow 
the prescribed pattern of study starting with the ini- 
tial summer session in May (6 weeks), the academic 
session (Sept.—April), and the second summer ses- 
sion (April—July of the following year). Students who 
have satisfactorily completed the Special B.S.W 
program are not guaranteed admission to the Mas- 
ter's program 

Application for admission should be made at the 
School of Social Work 


THE MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 


Students who have successfully completed a 
B.S.W. may be admitted to the Master of Social 
Work program 

Because of the large number of possible candi 
dates, it should be understood that admission to the 
M.S.W. program is not guaranteed for any person 
simply by reason of satisfactory completion of a 
B.S.W. 

It is expected that, as a general rule, applicants to 
the M.S.W. program will have completed course 
work in statistics and in research methods at the 
undergraduate level. 


Students Transferring from Other Universities 
or Other Countries - 


A small number of students who have already com- 
pleted the equivalent of the first year of an M.S.W 
program elsewhere will be considered for admis- 
sion to the M.S.W. program 


DIPLOMA IN ADVANCED PRACTICE 
Statement of Purpose 


Students who have a Master's degree in Social 
Work and three years of professional practice may 
be admitted to the program leading to a Diploma 
in Advanced Social Work Practice. This year of 
advanced study is designed to deepen under- 
standing and develop further professional skill in 
Marriage and Family Counselling, Rehabilitation or 
Corrections, Research, Welfare Policy, and 
Administration. 


Admission Requirements 


= _ Candidates for advanced study should be those 


whose previous academic and professional per- 
formance has been of a high order. More specifi- 
Cally: 


1. The candidate should possess personal 
characteristics and a breadth of professional 
interest that give promise of professional 
leadership. The candidate should show 
capacity for scholarship and independent 
study. 

2. The candidate should have completed the 

M.S.W. program, with superior standing at a recog- 

nized School of Social Work. 


3. The candidate should have had normally a- 
minimum of three years of professional 
experience, following completion of the — 
M.S.W. program, and should be able to 
supply independent reports of professional 
competence 


Doctoral Studies 


In accordance with existing regulations of the Fac- 
ulty of Graduate Studies and Research, a limited 
number of special candidates may be accepted for 
advanced studies leading to a Ph.D. The programs 
of such students which will be interdisciplinary in 
character, and will be designed ad hoc, bearing in 
mind the needs and accomplishments of the individ- 
ual student, will include a requirement for courses 
and seminars within the School of Social Work and 
in other academic units of the University, but will in 
particular require a substantial research thesis. For 
further information, write to the Director of the 
School of Social Work. 


4.3. STUDENT STANDING 


1. M.S.W. AND ADVANCED DIPLOMA students 
are exptected to maintain at least ‘‘B’’ standing 
in all courses. 

2. Permission to write supplementary examina- 
tions or to repeat Courses is granted only upon 
recommendation of the Committee on Stand- 
ings 

3. All students are admitted on probation. A stu- 
dent may be asked to withdraw at any point if, 
after careful review of his/her progress, the 
Committee on Standings deems this to be 
advisable 

4. Students enrolled in a full program of courses 
in any term are normally expected to devote 
their full time to study. Any plan for part-time 
study must be approved by the student's 
adviser. 

5. B.S.W. students should refer to the Arts and 
Science Faculties Announcement for regula- 
tions concerning student standing 


4.4 ACADEMIC CREDIT 
TRANSFER AGREEMENT 


Students wishing to take courses for credit towards 
their McGill degree at any university in the Province 
of Quebec should refer to the section entitled ‘‘Aca- 
demic Credit Transfer Agreement’ in the General 
Announcement for details. 


4.5 LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 
FOR PROFESSIONS 


Quebec law now requires that candidates seeking 
admission to provincially-recognized professional 
corporations* must posess a working knowledge of 
the French language, i.e. be able to communicate 
verbally and in writing in that language. 


To demonstrate this capability, a candidate will 
normally be required to pass an examination set by 
the Régie de la langue francaise, unless he or she 
can show that three years of instruction in a French 
post-primary school have been completed. The pro- 
fessional corporation will require this proof of 
attendance or of succesful completion of the Regie 
examination. : 

This examination shall test the candidate's 
mastery of oral and written nsion and 
expression in French. The contents may vary in 
accordance with the current terminological 
requirements of the profession or profess 
group. Examinations will take place four t 
year, and they may be attempted an 
number of times 

In special cases where the candidate can clearly 
demonstrate to the Régie by means of an interview 
that a true mastery of French exists, the examination 
requirement may be waived 

Information on the testing program of the Regie 
may be obtained by writing to: Regie de la langue 
francaise, 800, Place Victoria, 16% étage, Montreal 
Québec, H4Z IG8, Telephone 873-657 1 

Students who need to acquire a functional level of 
proficiency in French may register ir t 
either the French Language Centre, 343% 
Street, Telephone 392-5727, for courses during the 
day, or at the Centre for Continuing Education 772 
Sherbrooke Street West, Telephone 392-4901, for 
courses in the evening 

Students already proficient in French but who 
wish to keep up practice may register in Courses at 
the Department of French Language and Literature 
3460 McTavish Street, Telephone 392-4577, or at 
the Centre d’études canadiennes-frangaises, 3475 
Peel Street 


*McGill degrees and diplomas currently give 
access to corporations regulating the activities of 
the following professional groups 


Advocates 

Agronomists 

Architects 

Chartered Accountants 
Chartered Administrators 
Chartered Appraisers 

Chemists 

Dentists 

Dieticians 
Engineers 

Industrial Administration Accountants 
Industrial Relations Counsellors 
Licensed General Accountants 
Notaries 

Nurses 

Occupational Therapists 
Physicians 

Physiotherapists 

Psychologists 

Social Workers 

Speech Therapists & Audiologists 


> 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Urbanists 
Vocational Guidance Counsellors 


4.6 FEES 


The University reserves the right to make changes 
without notice in its published schedule of tuition 
and other fees if, in the opinion of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, circumstances so require. Tuition fees for 
the B.S.W. program are $19.00 per credit and this 
es all the regular charges of the University 
tuition, laboratories and libraries. 
Student Serv 70.00 and Students’ Soci- 
ees of $30.00 are separately assessed and 
be paid at the same time as the tuition fees 
yn fees for the M.S.W. program are as follows: 


Tuition Student Students’ 
Services Societies 


fees 0 


M.S.W. J Ne $70.00 $31.50 
Additional Session 9 
Adv. Soc. Work Practice Diploma 

$57.00 per half course 
Graduation Fee $15.00 


Services and Students’ Societies fees 
according to number of half courses 
‘ General Announcement for details 
students may refer to the General Announcement 
for further details and regulations for payment of 
fees, and regulations concerning withdrawal 


4.7 BURSARIES 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 
LOANS AND AWARDS 


SCHOOL 


Some sources exist for both loans and bursaries 
through the School. Inquiries may be made at the 
time of application for admission to the School. 
Since the School does not receive all the resources 
for bursary and/or loan purposes until late during 
the first term, students should endeavour to make 
other arrangements for their financial needs, when- 
ever possible, prior to entering the School. 

The School has access to a limited amount of 
funds for loans and bursaries, made available by 
individuals or private organizations. These funds are 
insufficient to meet all needs but may be used as 
supplements to other sources 

Inquiries concerning bursaries and loans should 
be made at the time of application for admission. 
Special request forms are available 

For the possible availability of bursaries open to 
students in all faculties and schools inquiry may also 
be made to the Student Aid Office of the University, 
3465 Peel Street 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
AWARDS 


The Alumni Committee of the School makes two 
awards each year: 


1) The Alumni Prize (currently $100) awarded to 
the outstanding student in each M.S.W. class, 

2) The Esther Kerry Award (currently $500) to 
further either innovative projects in the field of 
social work or individual professional advance- 
ment. Any current student, graduate or staff 
member of the School may apply for this 
award. Applications are invited each spring in 
the Alumni Newsletter, and the award is made 
in June. 


FEDERAL 


The Federal Welfare Grants program awards a 
small number of graduate scholarships based upon 
academic achievement. Application should be 
made to the Welfare Grants Division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Overseas students should inquire of their govern- 
ments concerning the availability of United Nations, 
Colombo Plan or their country’s own study grants. 


PROVINCIAL 


Most provinces offer bursaries on condition that 
recipients accept employment in these provinces 
_ upon graduation. Information should be obtained 
from Provincial Departments of Welfare. 

Quebec residents may apply before January 1 for 
educational bursaries for the following year. Appli- 
Cation should be made to the following: Service des 
Bourses de Perfectionnement, Ministére de 
Education, Hétel du Gouvernement, Québec, P.Q., 
or through the Student Aid Office of the University, 
3465 Peel Street. 


4.8 STUDENT SERVICES 


Full information concerning student services. is 
given in the General Announcement available from 
the Registrar's Office. 


5 CURRICULA 


$1 _B.S.W. CURRICULUM 
REGULAR B.S.W. 


a)The normal B.S.W. comprises a combina- 
tion, over the three years, of professional 
courses, supervised field practice and prac- 
tice-related courses drawn principally from 
the social and psychological sciences 

b) The program is organized so that the propor- 
tion of professional content to social and psy- 
chological science content increases from 
year 1 to year 111. 


c)The B.S.W. degree will be awarded upon 
successful completion of 90 credits of study 
of which at least 78 must be related to the 


student's professional development. Of 
these 78 credits, 48-60 must be social work 
courses. Not less than 18 credits must be 
chosen from the social or psychological sci- 
ences. The remaining credits may be taken 
according to the student's own individual 
interests. If credits in French Language are 
required, they will be taken from among the 
credits available after satisfaction of the 
requirements of social work and social sci- 
ence credits 

d) The distribution of the 48-60 credits of Social 
Work content over the three years will be 
approximately as follows: 


Year 1-12-15 credits 
Year 11- 18-21 credits 
Year 111- 18-24 credits 


e) Students entering their University 1 year wil 
enrol in Social Work 254D and 255D, plus 
one or two other 3 credit social work 
courses. Students who have already taken a 
Statistics course will normally take socia 
work 270 during this year. The remaining 15 
-— 18 credits will be taken elsewhere in the 
University 
Students entering B.S.W. 11 will take socia 
work 352A, 455D and 456D, plus one or two 
other 3 credit social work courses. The 
remaining 9-12 credits will be taken else- 
where in the University 
g) Students entering B.S.W. 111 will take social 
work 458A and 480D, plus 3-6 other social 
work courses, including at least two of the 
following: 472A, 473B, 474A, 475B, 476A,B, 
477B, 484B, 485A,B,L, 487B, 488B, 497A, 
498B, 528A,B. The remaining 6-12 credits 
will be taken elsewhere in the University. 
h) Before graduation with the B.S.W. degree it 
is required that each student satisfactorily 
complete one half course in introductory sta- 
tistics and one half course in social science 
research methods 


SPECIAL B.S.W. 


The Special B, 528A.S.W., for those holding an 
undergraduate degree, will be offered in three time 
blocks: a summer session of 6 weeks, May-June, 
one regular academic year, and a summer session 
of 12 weeks, April-May-June. Students inthis pro- 
gram will take at least 48 credits, including courses 
in social work practice, field practice, and policy. 
Required courses are Social Work 352L, 3531, 
481A, 482L, 456D, 458A, 480D and at least two of 
the following courses: 472A, 473B, 474A, 475B, 
476A.B, 477B, 485A,B,L, 487B, 488B, 484B, 497A, 
498B, 528A,B. The remaining 12 credits will be 
selected from other courses offered at the B.S.W. 
level. Regulation (h) under Regular B.S.W. also 
applies to students in the Special B.S.W. program. 


Specific information and application material may 
be received directly from the School of Social Work 
in December for 78-79 admissions 


5.2 M.S.W. CURRICULUM 


The M.S.W. degree represents a second level of 
professional study, in which students build their 
areas of specialization through individualized com- 
binations of seminars, practice and research, the 
respective proportions of each varying with the 
requirements of the students. ‘Prac is inter 

preted widely, allowing the student to choose the 
mix of field work and related study and analysis that 
is appropriate to his/her practice needs and inte 
ests. The greatest possible emphasis is put upon 
the student's contribution to formulating his/her own 
program by selecting the field of practice in which 
the student wishes to extend his/her knowledge, the 
mode or modes of intervention in which the student 
would develop special competence and the related 
inquiry upon which the student will carry out inde 
pendent study and submit a written research report 


OBJECTIVES 


The global objective of the Master's program is the 
provision of advanced professional training by 
means of highly integrated, individualized learning 
experiences. At a more specific level, the educa- 
tional goals are 


1. A capacity for critical understanding of the 

social problems and issues, the population 

groups, the institutional frameworks and the 

policy issues pertaining to the chosen concen- 

tration; 

the development of an advanced skill in a par 

ticular mode of practice (broadly defined, see 

below); 

3. the ability to initiate, execute and report on an 
independent study essentially related to the stu 
dent's area of concentratior 


Pho 


CONCENTRATIONS 


The term ‘“‘Concentration’’, as used here, implies 
a concern with specific types of social problems, 
social issues and populations, and with certain 
(actual and potential) kinds of service-providing 
organizations and institutions. It may imply, but 
does not limit, the kinds of intervention employed 
A student may, for example, pursue an interest in 
administration or in policy studies with respect 
a substantive field, as an alternative or as an 
adjunct to an interest in the interpersonal modes 
of intervention. ‘Similarly, in a limited number of 
cases, the student’s program may, with appro- 
priate arrangements for supervision be 
constructed around a research undertaking . In 
such a case, the student's program might include 
no field practice component as such 


CURRICULA 


Concentrations in which training is available 
include: 


Child and Family Welfare 

Marriage and Family Counselling 
Health Services 

Social Work in Industry 

Community Change 

Corrections (Not offered in 1977-78) 
Youth and School Services 


Agi 


ISING 
Policy and Administration 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


The requirements here stated may be modified sig- 
cantly in the School year 1977-78, in such ways 
permit wider variations in their relative weights 

) 1s of individual students. Applicants 

be notified of any such changes. 

f all students are 


Required 


The equivalent of 8 half courses. Tutorials may 
be arranged to suit the student's learning priori- 
ties. Where it can be arranged, courses may be 
taken in other departments 

A practicum or equivalent experience, permit- 
ting the student to develop and demonstrate 
professional competence at an advanced level, 
ina mode and setting to be defined by arrange- 
ment with the staff member or members 
responsible for the student's Concentration. 
Independent study culminating in the submis- 
sion of a significant report 


10 


Research advising is formally available from 
members of staff until the end of May. Students 
would be well advised, however, not to expect to 
complete their own work on their independent study 
projects before late June 


5.3. DIPLOMA IN ADVANCED . 
PRACTICE CURRICULUM 


DIPLOMA REQUIREMENTS 


Courses 


The Diploma in Advanced Practice will be awarded 
when the student has compl! a minimum of four 
full courses and passed a comprehensive written 


examination 
Time Limit 
The time limit for fulfilment of the requirements for 


the Diploma shall in no case be more than four 


years from date of enrolment 

Candidacy 

It is rable that students signify their interest in 
candidacy for Diploma either upon entering the Pro- 


gram (provided they have identified their area of 
specialization) or upon completion of at least one 
full course 
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Students who are not in a position to signify their 
interest in candidacy at either of the aforementioned 
points may do so later in their program. However, 
under the latter circumstances, if a number of unre- 
lated courses already have been completed, it may 
be necessary to complete other courses specific to 
the student's area of specialization. 

Formal application for admission to candidacy 
for the Diploma should be made in writing to the 
Chairman of the Post-master's Committee upon 
successful completion of at least one full course in 
a theoretical area 

Applications will be evaluated by this Committee 
on the basis of performance in courses already 
completed, demonstrated capacity for independent 
study at an advanced level and the recommenda 
tion of the student's adviser 


6 COURSES OF 
INSTRUCTION 


6.1 B.S.W. COURSES 


B.S.W. courses, with the exception of 254, 255, 
353, 455, 456, 472, 473, 480, 481, 482, 485, 487, 
489, 497 and 498, are open to non-social work stu- 
dents. Permission of the instructor, however, must 
be obtained prior to registration. 


407-254D INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WORK. 
(6 credits). An examination of major social prob- 
lems associated with life in large urban areas and 
the social services, public and private which have 
been established to deal with such problems. Social 
work practice theory including models and theories 
of helping and change techniques. 

Professors Reichertz and Deehy 


407-255D SOCIAL WORK PRACTICUM. (3 cred- 
its). An introductory field experience to provide U1 
students with the opportunity to observe social work 
practice, to participate in the work of a social organi- 
Zation, to assume responsibility for a limited prac- 
tice assignment, and to conduct critical analyses of 
their field experience through conference discus- 
sions and individual tutorials. Corequisite — 254D. 
Staff 


407-270A,B,L INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL 
WORK RESEARCH. (3 credits). This course is 
intended to help students make effective use of 
published research reports and agency statistics, 
and to show them how to conduct simple research 
projects. It covers problem formulation, research 
design, data collection, analysis and interpretation, 
use of the computer terminal, and report writing. 
(Modular format). 

Professor Neysmith 
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407-352A, L THE PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES IN 
CANADA. (3 credits). An introduction to the pro- 


grams of public social services in effect in Canada — 


in the fields of income, housing and health. The 
course seeks to acquaint students with the charac- 
teristics of these programs, and with the policy 
issues which surround them and to enhance the stu- 
dents’ ability to evaluate the functioning of the pro- 
grams. This is a modular course. Students submit 
one written assignment in each of the three fields. 
Professor McGilly 


407-353L INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICE. (6 
credits). Introduction to the principles and practice 
of social work. Approaches to social problem identi- 
fication and analysis. The role of the social worker 
as an agent of change or of social control. Elements 
of working with individual groups and communities. 
Laboratory periods will permit the application of 
course content to practice 

Professors Dalfen, Katz and Reichertz 


407-451B CHILDREN’S NEEDS AND SOCIAL 
SERVICES. (3 credits). The identification and 
analysis of the needs of children and_ their 
families. Consideration of the processes of 
selected social services e.g. day care, visiting 
homemakers, foster family and institutional care, 
adoption, etc., designed to support, supplement 
and substitute for the family. Special emphasis will 
be placed on social legislation related to 
neglected, abused and dependent children 

Professor Reichertz and Margaret Anne Smith 


407-452A/L SOCIAL WELFARE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND DISADVANTAGED CLIENTELE. 
(3 credits). An examination of the structure of organ- 
izations serving the needs of socially disadvantaged 
persons or groups, and the processes through 
which such services are provided. Particular atten- 
tion will be paid to the definition, screening and 
serving of disadvantaged clients as compared to 
those drawn from more “‘privileged"' groups in soci- 
ety. Strategies for changing such organization will 
be explored 

Professor Deehy 


407-453B,L YOUTH AND YOUNG ADULTS: 
SOCIAL NEEDS AND SERVICES. (3 credits). The 
physical, psychological and social development of 
youth and young adults and the relationship of such 
development to demands of the social environment. 
Emphasis is on the effects of societal change on 
family roles, interpersonal relationships, educational 
and work achievement, youth's community role, 
social services for youth and young adults. 
Professor Dalfen 


407-454A,L SOCIAL SERVICE IN THE HEALTH 
FIELD. (3 credits). Recommended for students 
expecting to proceed to further studies in Health 
Services. An examination of the relationship 
between illness and social conditions. Social plan-. 


ning, practice and research aspects of health care ~ 


and the delivery of health services. An evaluation of 


current and developing professional roles of social 
~ workers in health teams, with particular emphasis 
on social rehabilitation of the physically and men- 
tally ill. 
Professor Marcus 


407-455D,L* SEMINAR IN SOCIAL WORK 
PRACTICE. (6 credits). This course will focus on 
principles of social work practice and on developing 
skill in working with individuals, families, small 
groups and communities. Attention will be given to 
the applicability of selected social and psycholog}- 
cal science concepts in constructing models of 
social work intervention. Methods of practice will be 
analyzed from a range of settings, drawing upon 
student field experiences. *For special B.S.W. stu- 
dents, the content of this course will be presented in 
two courses (one in the fall and one in the summer 
session) under two course numbers — 407-481A (3 
credits) and 407-482L (3 credits) 

Members of Staff 


407-456D FIELD PRACTICE. (6 credits, two days 
per week September to mid-April; full-time 
practice during May). Supervised educational 
experiences in social work practice designed to 
integrate practice with theoretical knowledge 
Through field placements in university-affiliated 
teaching centres, students will work with individ 
uals, families, groups and communities, receiving 
both individual and group instruction 

Field Instructional Staff 


407-457B LEGAL PROBLEMS OF THE POOR. 
(3 credits). A lecture-and-seminar course on law 
and social welfare, with the emphasis largely on the 
social-legal problems and rights of the poor, and 
methods of legal protection and redress available to 
them. Aspects of Canadian civil law and criminal 
law will be reviewed. Emphasis will be placed on the 
Québec scene, with landlord-tenant, contract and 
debtor, matrimonial regimes, parental responsibilty 
and social insurance. The total Canadian perspec- 
tive will be considered in areas of divorce, unem- 
ployment insurance, arrest, and bail 

Robert M. Cooper 


407-458A SOCIAL POLICY AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION. (3 credits). An analysis of policy issues which 
underlie selected social service programs; the 
administrative structure of such programs, their leg- 
islative base, their effectiveness and the role of the 
professionals in the service delivery. Examples will 
be drawn from the current field experiences of stu- 
dents in the course. 

Professors Woodsworth and Drover 


407-461B SEMINAR IN CORRECTIONS. (3 cred- 
its). An examination of criminal behaviour in Canada 
and the U.S., and the correctional system designed 
to deal with such behaviour. The parts played by the 
police, judiciary, penal system and the probation 
and parole services will be discussed, together with 
the role of social work in the correctional process 
Wayne Hanna 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


407-462A POVERTY, INEQUALITY AND CAPI- 
TALISM. (3 credits). An examination of the notion of 
social welfare from the perspective of poverty and 
inequality. Attention is given to socio-economic 
dynamics of inequality in a capitalist state rather 
than programs designed to combat poverty. Spe- 
cific topics include inequality in relation to income 
distributions, income redistribution, wealth, incen- 
tives, economic growth, inflation, consumption, rich 
and poor nations. 

Professor Drover 


407-463B SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE WITH THE 
AGED. (3 credits). A seminar dealing with social 
services for the aged. Topics will include: dilemmas 
of retirement, institutionalizing of the elderly, com- 
munity care, separation and loss, role of the social 
worker with the elderly and their families 

Professor Sirota 


407-464A INDUSTRIAL SOCIAL WORK. (3 cred- 
its). A seminar on social work practice in industrial 
settings. Analysis of conceptions of work; work-rela- 
ted, personal and family problems, relationships 
between social agencies and the world of work, 
social service programs offered under industrial 
and trade union auspices 


407-465A SEMINAR IN SCHOOL SOCIAL SERV- 
ICES. (3 credits). The seminar will examine the 
interrelationships of the pupil's social environment 
in the culture of the school, the problems of teach- 
ers and principal and their resultant impact on the 
pupil's academic achievement. Existing models of 
social work intervention in schools will be discussed 
with special emphasis given to “‘Interprofessional 
Collaboration’ 

Professor Dalfen 


407-467B SOCIAL WORK AND PUBLIC ISSUES. 
(3 credits). An examination of the process by which 
social problems are translated into public issues, 
the factors influencing various interest groups in 
taking positions on such issues and the reasons 
why some succeed more than others. Particular 
attention will be paid to issues raised at the munici- 
pal and provincial level, which have relevance for 
social work. 

Professor Deehy 


407-471B INDIVIDUAL SOCIAL WORK RE- 
SEARCH PROJECTS. (3 credits). This course will 
provide an opportunity for interested students to 
conduct small-scale practical research - projects, 
either individually or in small groups, with tutorial 
assistance from staff members and without the for- 
mal reporting requirements of the M.S.W. research 
project 

Professors Neysmith and Shiner 


407-472A SEMINAR ON FAMILY ASSESS- 
MENT. (3 credits). An advanced seminar 
designed to integrate knowledge of human 
personality in social process. Emphasis will be 
upon the appraisal and assessment of patterns of 
reciprocity among members of disturbed and 
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disorganized families. Preference will be given to 
students who have some contact with families. 
Shirley Braverman 


407-473B CASEWORK WITH INDIVIDUALS AND 
FAMILIES. (3 credits). Theory and practice of work 
with individuals and families under stress. Topics 
will include: categories of hazardous events; affec- 
tive, behavioural and role disorganization; phases in 
the crisis cycle; techniques of crisis intervention and 
abatement 

Professor Katz 


407-4744 METHODS OF COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
OPMENT, SOCIAL ACTION. (3 credits). The aim of 
this course is to develop an understanding of the 
organizing process and to enrich the student's rep- 
ertoire of direct organizing skills. Emphasis is on 
organizational entities, community power and con- 
flict, organizing strategies and their application, in 
the context of current issues in Grban community 
developemnt. 

Professor Torczyner 


407-4758 COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. (3 cre- 
dits). A continuation of methods of community 
development, and social action, with emphasis on 
the integration of community organization theory 
and practice. An examination of problems encoun- 
‘tered in practice, current issues and trends in the 
conceptualization of community organization 
Professor Torczyner 


407-476A/B SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE WITH 
GROUPS 1. (3 credits). Theory and practice of work 
with groups. Focus will be on group development 
theory and the skills of the worker to strengthen 
group potential for mutual aid. Children and adult 
groups in a range of settings will be examined 
Professor Magill 


407-477B SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE WITH 
GROUPS 11. (3 credits). An advanced course in 
practice, with emphasis on comparative theories of 
groups. Prerequisite, Social Work Practice with 
Groups 1. 


407-480L, D FIELD INSTRUCTION. (6 credits) 
Supervised educational experience in social work 
practice integrating practice with theoretical knowl- 
edge characteristic of the selected field. Individual 
and group instruction. 


407-481A SEMINAR ON SOCIAL WORK PRAC- 
TICE 1. (3 credits). Principles of Social Work Prac- 
tice in working with individuals, families, small 
groups and communities. Methods of practice will 
be analyzed from a range of settings, drawing upon 
student field experience. 

Professor Hopmeyer 


407-482L SEMINAR ON SOCIAL WORK PRAC- 


TICE 11. (3 credits) A continuation of 481A 
Members of Staff 
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407-4838 SEMINAR ON MINORITY GROI 
AND SOCIAL WELFARE. (3 credits). This semina 
is designed to prepare students for working effec 


tively with selected minority clientele. Content will 


include: the impact of formal and informal social pol- 
icies and institutions on the welfare of minorities, 
and the relationship between cultural patterns of 
clients and social work practice 

Carole Chirstensen 


407-484B SEMINAR IN COMMUNITY ORGANI- 
ZATION. (3 credits). This seminar examines issues 
and dilemmas which students encounter in commu- 
nity organization practice. The workshops provide a 
forum to analyse neighbourhood structures, organi- 
zations and systems which affect community lives. 
Particular attention will be directed toward the 
development of citizens’ groups and coalitions, the 
analysis of power structures and planning with com- 
munity associations for change 

Professor Torczyner 


407-485A,B,L TUTORIAL IN SOCIAL WORK 
PRACTICE (3 Credits).An individual or small group 
tutorial in which students will work independently in 
conjunction with the instructor. The student will 
undertake a major project related to the area of spe- 
cialization. To be taken only with the consent of the 
Director 


407-486A,B,L TUTORIAL IN SOCIAL WORK 
POLICY. (3 credits). An individual or small group 
tutorial in which students will work independently in 
conjunction with the instructor. The student will 
undertake a major project related to the area of spe- 
alization. To be taken only with the consent of the 


ctor 


407-487B FAMILY THERAPY SEMINAR. (3 cre- 
dits), As a follow-up to the Family Assessment 
seminar, this course will focus mainly on 
treatment that is interventive — techniques 
Approaches to families with special problems 
such as one parent families, immigrant families, 
multiproblem families and families with a psycho- 
somatically ill member will be discussed with a 
clinical focus. The aim is (1) for students to gain 
an understanding of how family members are 
shaped by. and help shape their environment and 
(2) to improve students’ treatment skills in dealing 
with a wide spectrum of families. Prerequisite 
472A 

Shirley Braverman 


407-488B SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE WITH 
CHILDREN. (3 credits). In many areas of social 
work practice, Students must have a knowledge and 
understanding of children and the beginning skills to 
work with them. This course will provide the practice 
theory and the specialized skills required, and help 
the student integrate theory and practice. Some of 
the problem areas to be considered are child 
abuse, truancy, school phobia, aggression, with- 
drawal, ‘stealing. bed-wetting and learning. prob- 
lems 

Professor Charles Pascal 
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_ 407-489A HUMAN SEXUALITY IN SOCIAL 
WORK PRACTICE. (3 credits). A seminar 
~ designed to provide students with an opportunity to 
develop beginning practice competence in dealing 
with problems related to human sexuality (abortion, 
family planning, homosexuality, etc.) Emphasis will 
be placed on helping students to incorporate a 
range of professional interventions and skills by use 
of case material, taped sessions and role-play. Stu 
dents will be expected to share tice 

ences. Open to U3 and Special B.S 
Carole Christensen 


407-497A. SEMINAR IN sibel bangtis ae 
PRACTICE METHODS. (3 credits) 
seminar in which attention will be given to ar yf 
beginning theoretical attempts to define an inte 
grated method. Emphasis will be ple 
examination of existing practice models, the prob 
lems entailed in creating a common model which 
allows for a differential application, and a study 
the central requirements for a functional statement 
of practice 

Members of Staff 


407-498B SEMINAR IN INTEGRATION OF 
PRACTICE METHODS. (3 credits), A continuatior 
of 497A 

Members of Staff 


6.2 COURSES OPEN TO 
UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


407-528A,B ACTIVITY GROUP eo 
course). In this class, play and socializ 
are studied: a. for their value as enjoyable « 

strength-building experiences, b dynamically as 
they apply theoretically and practically to work witt 
various types, sizes and sly 
as a means of devel 


laced on the 


of chent groups 


ying professional skilis rele 


vant to facilitating sonal and = interperson 
growth in working with groups, d. as a means ol 
helping the student develop an awarenes if 


his/her own e = iveness as a participating group 
member or leade 
Lanie apie g 


407-5298 PSYCHODRAMA. (Half coursé tudy 
of. the rationale and techniques of psychodrama 
application in role playing situations for individuals 
and groups; increase-in sensitivity ( 
tic lectures with application in simu! ated Si 


6.3 LAW COURSES OPEN TO 
SOCIAL WORK oe peste 


The Faculty of Law. offers a limited number: Ol 
courses for Social Work students. Each course 
intended for a: specific group of Social Work stu 
dents and the Faculty of Law reserves the right to 
control the enrolment; i.e. permission to take these 
courses must be obtained from the Faculty of Law 
Admissions Officer 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


490-003A THE PROCESSING OF THE 
OFFENDER: LEGAL PSYCHIATRIC AND 
SOCIAL WORK PERSPECTIVES. (3 credits). An 
examination of the role of the lawyer, psychiatrist 
and social worker in the processing and treatment 
of offenders. Problems characteristic of practice in 
each of these professions will be studied as they 
interact in the criminal process. The seminar will be 
conducted jointly by faculty members drawn from 
Law, Psychiatry and Social Work. It will be open to a 
limited number of students in Law, Medicine and 
Social Work who have a particular interest in the 
field of criminology. A previous course in criminal 
law CtieminOlegy: yr corrections. or the approval of 


the ins 


tructors requ ired 

Professor Sklar with Dr. C. Angliker of the 
Forensic Psychiatry Clinic, and Dr. P. Deehy of 
the School of Social Work 


490-006B LAW RELATING TO CHILDREN. 
redits). This course will require active student 
tion a should be suitable for both Law 
nts. It will concern itself with 
roblems of legitimacy, illegiti- 
yn, custody and access dis- 
putes, kidnapping cases, the role and responsibility 
f step and foster parents, parental rights and the 
{ yrocess. The course will be taught on the 
and assessment may be on the basis 
)f term papers and class participation 
Professor Bissett-Johnson 


macy, and 'egitim 


6.4 M.S.W. COURSES 
407-602 SOCIAL VALUES AND SOCIAL POLICY 


»f value assumptions under- 
policies. An examination In 
jepth of selected major social welfare issues. with 
onto the value assumptions and 
their implications for the moditic ation of policy 
Professor Woodsworth 


407-603 THE ECONOMICS gene POLITICS OF 
SOCIAL WELFARE. (Hal! cot 


jesigned to acquaint the stuc 


particular alte 


ae course iS 
the concepts 

reise prob- 
em ind policies and with the po tical context in 
h welfare programs are developed and admin 


Professor McGilly 
407-604 scperiarel IN pbapoilbehs oes SOCIAL 


en Half ur ssion’ based upon 
ite ve study and reports on problems in selec ted 
articular emphas ; placed on identify- 
najor social problen inderstanding the social 
bearing on those problems and considering 
priate professional approaches to aid in their 
ut 
Jot offe 149 


407-605 POVERTY AND SOCIAL POLICY. (Half 
course), An examination of the nature of poverty 
and of the characteristic problems of the poor, with 
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comparative evaluation of alternative policies for 
resolution of the problems, including issues of 
maintenance of the incomes and social status of 
threatened populations 
Members of the Staff 


407-606 CHILDREN’S NEEDS, PROBLEMS, 
RESOURCES. (Half course). A study in depth of the 
needs of children and the related problems, with 
consideration of relevant treatment modalities and 
community resources for problem solution 
Professor Reichertz _ 


407-607 SOCIAL SERVICES IN THE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. (Half course). An examination of public 
schools as community institutions with emphasis on 
possible roles of the social workers in relation to 
pupils, parents, teachers, and administration. 
Professor Dalfen 


407-608 ADVANCED SEMINAR IN CORREC- 
TIONS. (Half course). A critical analysis of selected 
correctional programs, in terms of their underlying 
theoretical base and their effectiveness in modifying 
criminal behaviour. 


407-609 SEMINAR ON HEALTH ISSUES. (Half 
course). A tutorial requiring students to study in 
some depth a circumscribed area of their interest. 
Focus may be on theories of causation, compara- 
tive approaches to treatment, variations in service 
delivery and others. Selected guest lecturers may 
be invited and interdisciplinary discussions 
arranged. 

Professor Marcus 


407-612 THEORIES OF CRIMINAL BEHAVIOUR. 
(Half course). An examination of selected theories 
of criminal behaviour and their implications for 
social work intervention 


407-613 COMPARATIVE APPROACHES TO 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY. (Half course). An exami- 
nation of attitudes and responses to emotional 
disturbances and breakdown of individuals in 
contemporary society. A discussion of the 
changing patterns of psychiatric services and the 
use of a variety of health professionals and 
community resources. Illustrations of treatment 
approaches whenever feasible 

Dr. Beck - 


& 
407-614 ADMINISTRATION. (Half course). Intro- 
duction to the theory and practice of administration, 
with particular reference to social welfare programs. 


407-615 CRITICAL STUDY OF RESEARCH IN 
SOCIAL WORK. (Half course). Analysis and 
evaluation of social work research, and research 
of particular relevance to social work, from other 
disciplines. 

Staff 


_ 407-616 RESEARCH PROJECT SEMINAR. (Half 
course). Group conference with staff and students 
to formulate and develop research projects. 
Members of the Staff 
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407-617 RESEARCH FROJECT. (Half course). 
The major research undetaking of the student. The 
selection of a research topic, the design of the 
research, the collection énd treatment of the data, 
the written report of the pnject. 


Members of the Staff 


407-618 INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WORK 
RESEARCH. A review of social work research 
methodology. (Half cours?. Modular format). Topics 
include problem formulaton, research design, data 
collection, analysis and interpretation, use of the 
computer terminal and report writing. As a course 
assignment, each studen is expected to undertake 
small-scale practical research tasks, related to the 
content of individual modiles. 

Professor Neysmith 


407-620 THE FIELD O= PRACTICE SEMINAR 
(Half course). The seminer will provide an opportu- 
nity for integration of knewledge, theory and skills 
drawn from the practicun and other courses, and 
for close examination of special characteristics of 
the field. Organization ofthe seminar will vary with 
the field of practice. All stidents are required to par- 
ticipate in the seminar in me field 

Members of the Staff 


407-621 CASEWORK WTH INDIVIDUALS AND 
FAMILIES IN CRISIS. (Half course). Theory and 
practice of work with individuals and families under 
stress. Topics will include categories of hazardous 
events; affective, behavioural and role disorganiza- 
tion, phases in the crisis cycle; techniques of crisis 
intervention and abatement 

Professor Katz 


407-622 SEMINAR ON FAMILY DIAGNOSIS. 
(Half course). An advanced seminar designed to 
integrate knowledge of htman personality in social 
process. Emphasis will be upon the appraisal and 
assessment of patterns olreciprocity among mem- 
bers of disturbed and disoganized families. 

Dr. Isaac Rebner 


407-623 MARITAL AND FAMILY COUN- 
SELLING. (Half course). The application of 
selected concepts from current research and 
practice theory related te marriage and family - 
centered treatment. Modes of intervention in joint 
and multiple interviews will be illustrated by 
instructor's and student’: own case material. A 
continuation of Seminar 01 Family Diagnosis 
Professor Katz 


407-624 COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL ACTION. 
(Half course). The aim of ‘his course is to develop 
an understanding of the aganizing process at the 
grass-roots level. Emphass is placed upon commu- 
nity power and conflict, the development of organiz- 
Ing strategies, and the appication of such Strategies 
in groups and movemerts dedicated to social 
change. 

Professor Torczyner 


407-625 COMMUNITY CRGANIZATION. (Half 
course). A continuation of Community Organization 
and Social Action, with emmasis on the integration 
of community organization neory and practice. An 
examination of problems eicountered in practice, 
current issues and trends in he conceptualization of 
community organization 

Professor Torczyner 


407-626 SOCIAL WOR PRACTICE WITH 
GROUPS 1. (Half course). Theory and practice of 
work with groups. Focus w! be on group develop 
ment theory and the skills of the worker to 
strengthen group potential or mutual aid. Children 
and adult groups in a rangeof settings will be exam 
ined 

Professor Reichertz 


407-627 pare WORK PRACTICE WITH 
GROUPS 11. f course) An advanced course in 
practice with is oncomparative theories of 
groups. Prerequisite, Socal Work Practice with 
Groups 1 

Professor Reichertz 


407-630 SEMINAR IN INTEGRATION OF PRAC- 
TICE METHODS. (Half carse). Discussion sem! 
nar in which attention willbe given to a range of 
beginning theoretical attenpts to define an inte- 
grated method. Emphasis will be placed on the 
examination of existing models; the problems 
entailed in creating a comnon model which allows 
for a differential applicatior, and a study of the cen- 
tral requirements for a funcional statement of prac 
tice. 

(Not offered 1977-78) 

Professor Katz 


407-631 SEMINAR ON METHODS OF SUPERVI- 
SION. (Half course). Theseminar is designed for 
students who, on graduaton, will assume immedi 
ate responsibility in a supevisory role. The seminar 
will deal with theories andmodels related to super- 
vision of personnel engaced in different levels of 
practice and a variety of sevices with people 
Professor Freeman 


407-632 FIELD INSTRICTION. (Full course) 
Supervised educational experience in social work 
practice integrating practice with theoretical knowl- 
edge characteristic of theselected field Individual 
and group instruction 

Field Instructional Staff 


407-633 EVALUATION )F SOCIAL WELFARE 
PROGRAMS. (Half cours:). Program evaluation Is 
examined in terms of the problems giving rise to the 
program, the objectives d the programs as speci 
fied outcomes, the progran components, measure 
ment of program variables, evaluation of outcomes 
and the audience for whon the report is being pre- 
pared. Action research requirements are to be dis- 
tinguished from evaluatior requirements Obstacles 
to program evaluation areroted 

(Not offered in 1977-78) 

Professors Shiner and NcGilly 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


407-634 INTERDISCIPLINARY SEMINAR ON 
AGING AND SERVICES TO THE AGED. (Half 
course). 

1. Examination of services to older persons. 

2. Exploration of the perspectives of disciplines 
that have contributed to knowledge and to 
values in this field, and assessment of the use 
made of such contributions 

3. Evaluation of the impacts of services upon 
recipients and upon the community 

Professor Marcus 


407-635 SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE WITH 
CHILDREN. (Half course). This course will consider 
direct work with young children experiencing a 
range of developmental, familial, and situational 
6 >ms. Particular attention will be given to such 
themes as object relations theory, dependency, 
security, concepts of ‘'self’’, maternal deprivation, 
separation and aggression. Students will be 
expected to provide current practice examples for 
discussion in the seminar. 

Carol Speirs 


407-636 TUTORIAL IN SOCIAL WORK. (Half 
course). An individual or small group tutorial in 
which students will work independently in conjunc- 
tion with the instructor. The student will undertake a 
major project related to the area of specialization. 
Members of the Staff 


407-637 HOUSING POLICY. (Half course). An 
examination of the dynamics of private and public 
housing in Canada and policies which have been 
designed to influence the provision of housing. Par- 
ticular attention will-be given to Canadian and Que- 
bec policies and international comparisons will be 
made, notably, England, France, Sweden, United 
States. Specific topics include: housing demand 
and supply, taxation and subsidies, public housing, 
cooperative housing, rehabilitation, tenant and land- 
lord relationships 

Professor Drover 


6.5 DIPLOMA IN ADVANCED 
PRACTICE COURSES 


407-700 SEMINAR IN SUPERVISION. (Half 
course). A discussion of basic concepts implicit in 
Supervision as an ac ocr strative and teaching proc- 
ess. Open t udents who are having or who have 
had experience as supervisors 

Professor Freeman 


407-701D COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION. 
Requires candidates for the Diploma to demonstrate 
ability to reorganize and intergrate knowledge and 
perspectives over the total curriculum. Will include 
at least one section in the field of specialization, and 
one section in another area of the candidate's 
choice 
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407-702B BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCE THEORY 
AND ITS RELATION TO SOCIAL WORK PRAC- 
TICE. (Half course) Some of the major concepts of 
aap learning, role, field and communication theory will 
be systematically examined. Course content will 
include a critique of selected research in each of the 
above areas. Major consideration will be given to 
the relevance and application of behavioural theory 
to social work practice 


407-703 PRINCIPLES OF SMALL GROUP 
INTERACTION. (Half course). A survey of theory 
principles, and current resear small group 
dynamics, with emphasis on impl for the 
practice Of SOCial work 


407-704 CRITICAL STUDY OF RESEARCH IN 


SOCIAL WORK. (Half course) 

evaluation of social work research 

of particular relevance to social work from other 
disciplines 


Professor Shiner 


407-705 INDIVIDUAL RESEARCH STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL WORK. (Half course), Tutorials on 
selected research problems 

Professor Shiner 


407-706 ADVANCED PRACTICE SEMINAR iN 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELLING. (Full 
course), A course emphasizing family diagnosis 
during first term. Theoretical presentations related 
to student’s case material. Emphasis on: Evaluation 
of marital conflict, differential treatment methods, 
the role of the psychiatric counsultant, the appropri- 
ate use of short-term counselling, individual and 
family interviews, group counselling with married 
and engaged couples. 

_ Professor Freeman 


407-707 ADVANCED PRACTICE SEMINAR IN 
_ REHABILITATION. (Full course). In the first term, 
emphasis is placed on the biopsychological and 
socio-cultural aspects of health and disease. During 
the second term, particular attention will be given to 
the application of theory from various disciplines to 
the prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation aspects 
of chronic and disabling illness. Consideration also 
will be given to the impact of disability on individu- 
-als, families and communities and to the actual and 
tential role of social work in this field 
rofessor Marcus 


407-708 SEMINAR IN ADVANCED RESEARCH 
- METHODOLOGY. (Full course). Study of contem- 
- porary theoretical and methodological approaches 
- to social work research with special focus on 
- design, measurement and analysis. A research pro- 
_ ject on a social work practice problem is central to 
_ the course. 
Professor Shiner 


_ 407-709 FIELD PRACTICE. (Full course) 
~Miminum of 300 hours of supervised practice’ in 
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marriage and family counselling, rehabilitat 
corrections, research, or velfare administration. 
Members of the Staff 


407-710 ADVANCED FEADINGS IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. (Half course) Under special circum- 
stances, and on recommendation of the student's ~ 
adviser, arrangement wil be made for a special 
tutorial course, involving readings and assignments. 
Members of the Staff 


407-711 SOCIAL WOFK IN SOCIOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVE. (Half coirse). The main defining 
features of social work ad their interconnectionse 
ire to be studied in the context of the sociology of 
»ccupations, Through conparison of several fields 
of work this course will seek to identify some of the 
characteristics of professiynalization of occupations 
with particular attention to he helping professions 
Professor Deehy 


407-712 PRINCIPLES OF REHABILITATION. 
(Half course). This cours? will consist of a critical 
discussion and analysis o the concept of rehabilita- 
tion, from a number of theoretical standpoints. Par- 
ticular attention will be paid to theories of adult 
socialization and to the organization structure of 
socializing agencies. The subject matter will provide 
a general framework fron which to move into the 
courses specific either tc rehabilitation or correc- 
tions 

Professor Deehy 


407-713 CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

AND SOCIAL POLICY. (Jalf course). A review of 
social policy as revealed in the social welfare struc- 

ture in Canada. Critical aspraisal of such policy in 
relation to selected socialproblems, with particular 
emphasis on criteria of edequacy and the social, 
economic and political fictors involved in policy 
formation. : 

Professor Woodsworth 


407-714 ADVANCED P3ACTICE SEMINAR IN 
CORRECTIONS. (Full course). The first term con- 

Sists of an intensive anaysis of selected theories 
relating to crime and delinquency and an attempt to 4 
derive from these specfic treatment programs q 
applicable to social workintervention. The second 

term involves a critical amilysis of selected correc- 
tional programs, particulaly those in which social 
work plays a part in termsboth of theoretical under- 
pinnings and their effectiveness. 


407-715 ADVANCED PRACTICE SEMINAR IN 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. (Full course). Stu- 
dents will apply, through illustrations and discus- 
Sion, concepts derived fom various contributing 
disciplines and from socialwork practice, to particu- 
lar problems in welfare administration. Topics will 
include problems, for exanple: of formal organiza- 
tions with varying orientaticns, of professional work- 
ers In Organizations, of orcanizational adaptation to 
complex environments, oj representation of client 


and community interests n administration, of com- 
munications where interaction among participants 
are highly differentiated, >f organizational goalset- 
ting, performance evaluation, and resource alloca- 
tion. Various theoretical models of organization 
behaviour will be presened, such as ‘‘social sys- 
tems" learning models ani conflict models 
Professors McGilly andWoodsworth 


407-716 COMPARATI\E APPROACHES TO 
PERSONALITY. (Half coirse). A systematic exami- 
nation of selected aralytic and non-analytic 


- approaches to personality. Attention will be devoted 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


to the major concepts and basic assumptions of 
Freud, Rank, Adler, Horney, Fromm, Sullivan, and 
Rogers. Emphasis will be placed upon the implica- 
tions of the various personality theories for social 
work practice 

Professor Katz 


ELECTIVES 


In certain instances, students may, where eligible, 
register for appropriate graduate courses offered in 
other departments of the University 


Fees 9 
Field Instructors Agencies 4 
General Information Fd 
History and Place in the University 6 
Language Requirements for Professions 8 
M.S.W. Courses 15 
M.S.W. Curriculum 8 17 
Objectives and Educational Philosophy 6 
The School and the Montreal Community 6 
Sessional Lecturers 4 
Staff of the School 3 
Student Standing 8 
Transfer Students 8 
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Beatty Hall 
Martlet House 
Davis House 
Hosmer House 
Stewart Biological Sciences - 
Sciences biologiques 
6 Greenhouses - Serres 
7 McIntyre Medical Sciences - 
Sciences médicales 
8 Chancellor Day Hall 
9 Mental Hygiene Institute - 
Institut de la santé mentale 
10 Purvis Hall 
11 Duggan House 
12 Allan Memorial Institute 
13 Education Building - Faculté 
des sciences de I'éducation 
14 Hugessen House 
18 David Thomson House 
16 3511 Peel 
17 3491/95 Peel 
VA84 Pee} 
3AB3 Peel 
3479 Peel 
3475 Peel 
3465 Peel 
3437 Peel 
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McGill University 
Montreal campus 
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University Centre - 
Centre universitaire 


Peterson Hall 

Faculty Club 

3438 McTavish 

3434 McTavish 

Samuel Bronfman Bldg. 

McLennan Library - 
Bibliotheque McLennan 

Redpath Library - 
Bibliothéque Redpath 

Redpath Hall 

Morrice Hall 

Stephen Leacock Bidg. 

Redpath Museum - 
Musée Redpath 

Arts Bldg. 

Dawson Hall 

840 McGregor 

Old Greenhouse - 
Ancienne Serre 

F. Cyril James Bldg. Annex 

F. Cyril James Bldg. 

Foster Radiation Laboratory 

Eaton Electronics Laboratory 

Donner Bidg, 

Strathcona Anatomy & 
Dentistry Bidg, 


William & Henry Birks Bidg. 
Wilson Hall 


McConnell Engineering Bidg. 

Macdonald Engineering Bldg, 

Macdonald Chemistry Bldg. 

Frank Dawson Adams Bldg. 

Macdonald Physics Bldg. 

Burnside Hall 

Pulp & Paper Institute - Institut 
des p&tes et papiers 

Otto Maass Chemistry Bidg, 

Strathcona Hall 

762 Sherbrooke Street W. -O. 

Garfield Weston Pool 

Strathcona Music Bidg. 

Royal Victoria College 

3587 University 

522 Pine Avenue W. - 0. 

505 Pine Avenue W. - O. 

509 Pine Avenue W. - O. 

515/517 Pine Avenue W. - 0. 

527 Pine Avenue W. - 0. 

Pathology Bldg. 

Douglas Hall 

Gardner Hall 

Bishop Mountain Hall 

Molson Hall 

McConnell Hall 

McConnell Winter Stadium - 
Stade d’hiver McConnell 

Molson Stadium - Stade Molson 

Sir Arthur Currie Memorial 
Gymnasium 


jontreal Neurological —_ 


Hospital 
and Institute 


Administration, University General, 41 
Anaesthesia, 7 

Anatomy, 45 

Anthropology, 34 

Anthropology of Development, 28 
Architecture, 48 

Archives, University, 30 

Arctic Institute, 10 

Art History, 36 

Arts, Faculty Offices, 37 
Athletics, 75 

Athletics, Women’s, 58 

Aviation Medical Research, 7 
Biochemistry, 7 

Biology, 5 

Biomedical Engineering, 7 
Bookstore, 29 

Cancer Research Unit, 7 
Chaplaincy Service, 18 

Chemical Engineering, 48 
Chemistry, 55 

Civil Engineering, 49 

Classics, 34 

Comparative Literature, 17 
Computer Science, 53 
Computing Centre, 53 
Conferences and Special Events, 61 
Continuing Education, 56 
Counselling, 62 

Dentistry, Faculty Offices, 45 
Developing Area Studies, 23 

East Asian Language & Literature, 28 
Economics, 34 

Education, Faculty Offices, 13 
Electrical Engineering, 48 
Engineering, Faculty Offices, 49 
English, 36 

Epidemiology and Health, 67 
French Canada Studies, 21 

French Language & Literature, 25 
French Language Centre, 27 
Gastro-Intestinal Research, 44 _ 
Geography, 53 

Geological Sciences, 51 
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College 


German Language & Literature, 29 
Graduates’ Society, 2 
Graduate Studies & Research, Faculty Offices, 37 
History, 34 
History of Medicine, 7 
Human Communication Disorders, 1 
Industrial Relations Centre, 29 
Industrial Research, 37 
Instructional Communications Centre, 50 
Islamic Studies, 34 
Italian Language & Literature, 29 
Jewish Studies, 16 
Labour College, 19 
Language Laboratory Administration, 25 
Law, Faculty Offices, 8 
Learning and Development Centre, 50 
Libraries 

McLennan, 30 

Redpath, 31 
Library Science, 30 
Linguistics, 29 
Management Development Institute, 29 
Management, Faculty Offices, 29 
Marine Sciences Centre, 56 
Mathematics, 53 
MAUT, 17 
McGill Community Family Centre, 17 
Meakins Christie Lab, 67 
Mechanical Engineering, 49 
Medicine, Faculty Offices, 7 
Metallurgical Engineering, 51 
Meteorology, 53 
Microbiology, 67 
Mining Engineering, 51 
MUNASA, 61 
Music, Faculty Offices, 59 
Neurology & Neurosurgery, MNI 
Northern Studies Centre, 10 
Nursing, School of, 47 
Observatory, 52 
Obstetrics, RVH 
Opthalmology, RVH 
Opthalmology Research, 7 
Otolaryngology, RVH 
Paediatrics, MCH 
Pathology, 67 
Pharmacology, 7 
Philosophy, 29 


Physical Education, 75 
Physical & Occupational Therapy, 3 
Physical Plant, 38 
Physics, 52 
Physiology, 7 
Printing Service, 31 
Polish Institute, 20 
Political Science, 34 
Press, McGill-Queen’s University, 10 
Psychiatry, 12 
Child, 14 
Forensic Clinic, 63 
Transcultural, 1 
Psychology, 5 
Pulp and Paper Research, 54 
Radiology (Diagnostic), MCH 
Radiology (Therapeutic), RVH 
Redpath Museum, 35 
Registrar, 41 
Religious Studies, Faculty Offices, 46 
Residences 
Bishop Mountain Hall, Dining, 70 
Douglas Hall, 68 
Gardner Hall, 69 
McConnell Hall, 72 
Molson Hall, 71 
Royal Victoria College, 60 
Russian & Slavic Studies, 29 
Science, Faculty Offices, 37 
Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute, 16 
Social Work, 47 
Sociology, 34 
Spanish Language & Literature, 29 
Student Centre, 24 
Student Services & Units: 
Admissions, 41 
Aid & Counselling, 22 
Chaplaincy, 3484 Peel Street 
Counselling Service, 62 
Dean of Students, 22 
Entrepreneurial Agencies, 61 
Health, 65 
Placement, 57 
Post-Graduate Students’ Society, 15 
Students’ Society, 24 _ 
Tutoring, 62 ie 
Surgery, Research, 44 
Urban Planning, 48 
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REGISTRATION WILL BE ON A FIRST COME, FIRST 
SERVED BASIS. 


IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH STUDENT TO. 


READ, UNDERSTAND, AND ABIDE BY THE RULES AND 
PROCEDURES PRINTED IN THIS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SUMMER SESSION OFFICE HOURS: 


Monday through Thursday 9:00 — 16:30 
Friday 9:00 — 12:00 
May 9 and July 4 only Summer Session Office closed. Office staff 


will be at Redpath Hall (no course changes 
on these dates.) 


LANGUAGE POLICY 


The language of instruction at McGill is normally English. 
Students may if they wish write term papers and answers to 
examination questions in French (except in the case of cer- 
tain language and literature courses), but competence in 
English is essential. English-speaking Quebec students are 
encouraged to develop proficiency in French. 


L’INSCRIPTION S’EFFECTUERA DANS L’ORDRE D’ARRI- 
VEE DES ETUDIANTS 


IL APPARTIENT A L’ETUDIANT D’AVOIR LU ET COMPRIS 
LES REGLEMENTS ET MODALITES QUE RENFERME LE 
PRESENT ANNUAIRE ET DE S’Y CONFORMER. 


HEURES DE BUREAU - SESSION D’ETE: 


Lundi - jeudi 9h — 16h30 

Vendredi 9h 12h 

Les 9 mai et 4 Le bureau de la session d'été 

juillet uniquement sera fermé, le personnel devant se trouver 


au pavillon Redpath (a les changements de 
cours sont interdits pendant ces deux jour- 
nées) 


POLITIQUE LINGUISTIQUE 


A McGill, l’'enseignement est normalement dispensé en 
langue anglaise. Les étudiants qui le désirent peuvent rédi- 
ger en frangais leurs travaux et leurs examens (sauf dans le 
cas de certains cours de langue et de littérature), mais la 
connaissance de l’anglais est indispensable. 


CALENDAR OF DATES 
SUMMER SESSION PART | 


(Graduate Education Students Please Consult the Graduate Education Section of this Announcement for 


Specific Dates.) 
Mid-March 
Monday, May 9 


Thursday, May 12 


Wednesday, May 18 


Monday, May 23 

Friday, May 27 
Monday May 30 
Monday, June 6 


Tuesday, May 31 


Friday, June 3 


Friday, June 17 
Monday, June 20 
Friday, June 24 
Monday, June 27 


Registration begins, Summer Session Parts | and II. 


Registration Day — last day for registration, Summer Session Part |, first term and 
full courses 

?edpath Hall, 10:00 — 14:00, 15:00 — 19:00 

(For those who have not already registered in the 1977 Summer Session.) 


Classes begin: first term and full courses, Part |. 


Last day for late registration, first term courses (3 and 4 credits) Part |. Non-refund- 
able late fee ($10) charged after May 9 


ast day for changes, first term courses, (3 and 4 credits). 
_ast day for refunds, first term (3 and 4 credits) courses 


Last day for late registration, full courses and Management courses, Part |. Non- 
refundable late fee ($10) charged after May 9 


_ast day for changes, full courses and Management courses 


Last day for refunds, full courses and Management courses 
Victoria Day, Holiday. No Lectures 

First term classes end 

Final examinations for first term Courses 


Last day for submission of final marks to Summer Session Office for first term 
courses 


Last day for registration, Summer Session Part |, second term courses. (For stu- 
dents who have not already registered in the 1977 Summer Session.) 


Second term courses begin 


ast day for late registration, second term courses. Non-refundable late fee 
charged after May 31 


Last day for changes, second term courses 


_ast day for refunds, second term courses. 


Last day of classes, second term and full courses, Part | 
Final examinations, second term and full courses 
St. Jean Baptiste Day, offices closed. 


Last day for submission of final marks to Summer Session Office, second term and 
full courses 


SUMMER SESSION 


CALENDAR OF DATES: 
SUMMER SESSION PART II 


(Graduate Education Students Please Consult the Graduate Education Section of this Announcement for 


Specific Dates.) 
Mid-March 
Friday, July 1 
Monday, July 4 


Thursday, July 7 


Wednesday, July 13 


Friday, July 22 
Monday, July 25 
Monday, August 1 


Tuesday, July 26 


Friday, July 29 


Friday, August 12 
Monday, August 15 
Monday, August 22 


Registration begins, Summer Session Parts | and Il. 
Canada Day, offices closed 


Registration Day, Summer Session Part Il. Last day for registration, Summer Ses- 
sion Part Il, first term and full courses 

Redpath Hall, 10:00 —- 14:00, 15:00 — 19:00. 

(For those who have not already registered in the 1977 Summer Session.) 


Classes begin, first term and full courses, Part Il. 


Last day for late registration, first term courses (3 and 4 credits) Part Il. Non-refund- 
able late fee ($10) charged after July 4. 


Last day for changes, first term courses. (3 and 4 credits) 


Last day for refunds, first term courses. (3 and 4 credits) 


Last day for late registration, full courses and Management courses, Part I. Non- 
refundable late fee ($10) charged after July 4. 


Last day for changes, full courses and Management courses. 
Last day for refunds, full courses and Management courses. 
First term classes end. 

Final examinations for first term courses. 


Last day for submission of final marks to Summer Session Office for first term 
courses. 


Last day for registration, second term courses, Summer Session Part Il. (For stu- 
dents who have not already registered in the 1977 Summer Session.) 


Second term classes begin. 


Last day for late registration, second term courses. Non-refundable late fee ($10) 
charged after July 26. 


Last day for changes, second term courses. 

Last day for refunds, second term courses. 

Last day of classes, second term and full courses. 
Final examinations, second term and full courses. 


Last day for submission of final marks to Summer Session Office, second term and 
full courses. 


The attention of Arts and Science students is drawn to the fact that 
the dates of supplemental examinations for courses given during the 
1976-77 Fall and Winter Terms overlap with the last week of Summer 


Session Part Il. Students who will be taking an August supplemental : 
examination should consult the examination timetable before registering : 
in Summer Session Part Il. } 


1 STAFF 


1.1 ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


UNIVERSITY 


ROBERT. cE. Bee? CC .sBiAs) “ML AUEB:G.): 
Ph.D.(McG.), D.Sc.(U.N.B., Laval, Montr.) 
LL.D.(Tor.), D.C.L.(Bishop’s), F.R.S., F.R.S.C 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 


EIGIL PEDERSEN, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), M.A.(McG.), 
Ed.D.(Harv.) Vice-Principal (Academic) 


LEO YAFFE, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Man.), Ph.D.(McG.), 
F.G.1.G:, BAPS::F.R.S.C 
Vice-Principal (Administration) 


ALLAN McCOLL, D.F.C., B.Com.(McG.), C.A 
Vice-Principal (Finance) 


E.J. STANSBURY, M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.) 
Vice-Principal (Planning) 


W.F. HITSCHFELD, B.A. Sc.(Tor.), Ph.D.(McG.) 
F.R.(Met.S.) Vice-Principal (Research) 


L.E. LLOYD, B.Sce.(Agr.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(Mc.G.). 
Vice-Principal (Macdonald College) 


COLIN M. McDOUGALL, D.S.O., B.A.(McG.) 
Secretary-General 


JEAN-PAUL SCHULLER, B.A.(Ott.) Registrar 


PEGGY SHEPPARD, B.Ed.(McG.), B.A.(Sir G. 
Wms.) Ad missions Office, Director 


MARGOT GRANT, Administrative Assistant 
Summer Session 


TEACHING STAFF - ACADEMIC 
Visiting 


GEORGES AUDET, B.A., L.L.L., Lecturer 
Management 


PAUL BENOIT, Ph.D., University of Quebec, Trois 
Riviéres), Professor Education 


FRANCE BERGEVIN, M.Ed., Director of Special 
Education, Baldwin Cartier School Board, Lec- 
turer Education 


M. BRENNAN, B.Sc., M.Sc.(McG.), P.S.B.G.M., 
Assistant Professor Education 


KEITH BUCHANAN, B.A. (Birm.), Professor Emeri- 
tus (Well.), Professor Geography 


SUE LIN CHOW, B.A., M.A.(Tor.), Dawson College, 
Professor English 


GUY DOLL, Ph.D., Calgary Separate School Board, 
Calgary, Alberta, Lecturer Education 


ANN GOLDEN FISHER, B.Mus., L.Mus. (McG.), 
Lecturer Music 


STAFF 


WILLIAM GARDNER, M.A.(Sir G. Wms.), Director, 
Ed. Media Centre, P.S.B.G.M. Education 


S. GRACE, B.A.(W. Ont.), M.A., Ph.D.(McG.), Assis- 
tant Professor English 


ERIC HOUGHTON, Ph.D., Psychologist, Hastings 
School Board, Associate Professor Education 


N. KEESAL, B.A., M.B.A.(Harv.), Lecturer 
Management 


MARION KNECHTEL, B.A.(McM.), M.L.S.(McG.), 
C.E.G.E.P. John Abbott, Assistant Professor 


Education 
DON LITTLE, Ph.D., Acadia University, Associate 
Professor Education 


S.T. MALLON, M.A.(Tor.), Inuktitut Learning Servi- 
ces, Government of N.W.T., Associate Professor 
Linguistics 


R.J. McCALL, A.B., Ph.D.(Ford.), M.A., Ph.D.(Col.), 
Marquette University, Wilwaukee, Wisconsin, Pro- 
fessor Psychology 


JOHN McLEOD, Ph.D., Head, Institute of Child Gui- 
dance and Development, University of Saskat- 
chewan, Professor Education 


JORGE NEF, Ph.D.(Calif.), University of Guelph, 
Assistant Professor Political Science 


B. PAREKH, Professor Political Science 


YOLANDE PLANTE, M.A. Ling.(Montr.), Doctorat 
(8e cycle), (Caen.), Bureau des Récherches 
pédagogiques sur les écoles bilingues 


Education 

ELLIE PREPAS, B.Math (Wat.), M. Environ. Studies 

(York) Biology 
J. SCHACH, B.A.(Ohio), M.S.(Purdue), Lecturer 

Management 


LYNDON SEARFOSS, Ph.D.(Syracuse), Dept. of 
Reading, Arizona State University, Associate Pro- 
fessor Education 


IRWIN SLOPACK, B.Com.(Sir G. Wms.), 
M.B.A.(York), Lecturer Management 


BRIAN SMITH, B.A., M.B.A.(Dublin), M.Sc.(Alta.), 
Ph.D.(Qu.), Lecturer Management 


D.J.H. SMITH, B.Sc:(Birm.), Ph.D.(W. Ont.), Senior 
Lecturer, University of Leicester, U.K., Professor 
Chemistry 


BARBARA STANOSZ, M.A., Ph.D.(1), Ph.D.(Hab.) 
(Warsaw), Associate Professor Philosophy 


GILBERT TAGGART, Ph.D., Concordia University, 
Professor Education 


JAMES TAMBRUN, Assistant Professor 
Education 


KENNETH L. TRICKEY, M.A.(McG.), Dept. Head, 
Lindsay Place H.S. Education 


SUMMER SESSION 


ROBERT WALL, Ph.D.(Yale), Chairman, Dept. of 
History, Sir G. Wms. Campus, Concordia Univer- 


sity, Professor History 
JAMIE H.A. WALLIN, University of British Columbia, 

Professor Education 
McGILL 


LLOYD ROBERT AMEY, B.Ec.(Adelaide), B.A., 
Ph.D.(Nott.), Professor Management 


HELEN AMORIGGI, B.S., M.A.(Rhode_ Island), 
Assistant Professor Education 


KASI ANANTHA, B.A., M.Sc., Ph.D.(Madr.), Assis- 
tant Professor Computer Science 


PETER APPLETON, B.Sc,(Alta.), B.A.(Carl.), Lec- 


turer Agriculture 
ELLIOT ASARNOW,  B.A.(Brandeis), M.A.(Sto- 
nybrook), Lecturer Music 


ROBERT ASCROFT, B.F.A.(Sir G. Wms.), 
M.A.(C’dia.), Lecturer Education 


MARK AULLS, B.S.(Ball State), M.Ed.(Indiana), 
Ed.D.(Georgia), Associate Professor Education 


MORTON BAIN, B.A.(Mt. All.), M.Ed.(Vermont), 
Associate Professor Education 


A.G. BAKER, B.A.(U.B.C.), M.A., Ph.D.(Dal.), Assis- 
tant Professor Psychology 


CLERMONT BARNABE,  B.Péd.(Laval) L.Péd 
(Montr.), Ph.D.(Buffalo) , Associate Professor 
Education 


ALAN BELKIN, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), Lecturer Music 


AUDRY M. BENJAMIN, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), Assistant 
Professor Education 


PIERRE BERTHIAUME, M.A.(McG.),  Doctorat 
(Grenoble), Assistant Professor French 


PAUL BLETON, M.A.(St. Etienne), Doct.(Paris xX), 
Assistant Professor French 


W.T. BOOTH, B.A.(McG.), Lecturer English 


LAUREL BOSSEN, B.A.(Barnard), M.A.(N.Y. at 
Albany), Lecturer Anthropology 


D. BOUCHARD, 8.A.(New Hampshire), M.A., 
Ph.D.(S.U.N.Y. at Buffalo), Associate Professor 
English 


_ ISSA J. BOULLATA, B.A., Ph.D.(Lond.), Associate 
Professor Religious Studies 


MICHAEL BRISTOL, B.A.(Yale), Ph.D.(Prin.), Asso- 
ciate Professor English 


ROBERT S. BROUGHTON, B.S.A., B.A.Sc.(Tor.), 
“S.M.(M.1.T.), Ph.D.(McG.), Professor Agriculture 


EDWARD BURNETT, M.Se.(McG.), Lecturer 
. Management 


MILDRED BURNS, B.Sc.(Neb.), Ph.D.(Stan.), Asso- 
ciate Professor Education 


DAVID J. BURRAGE, M.A.(Cantab.), M.Sc.(Brun.), 
Assistant Professor Computer Science 


MICHAEL P. CARROLL, B.A., M.A., Ph.D.(Stan.), 
Associate Professor Sociology 


GLENN F. CARTWRIGHT, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), 
M.A.(McG.), Ph.D.(Alta.), Associate Professor 
Education 


TAK-HANG CHAN, B.Sc.(Tor.), M.A., Ph.D.(Prin.), 


Associate Professor Chemistry 
JENNIE CHANG-ORLOV,  B.A.(Tunghia), 
M.A.(Harv.), Lecturer East Asian 


Language and Literature 


N.G. COCCALIS, M.A.(Aber.), B.Ed., M.Ed., 
Ph.D.(Alta.), Associate Professor Education 


M. COHEN, B.A.(Temple), M.Sc.(McG.), Lecturer 
Computer Science 


ROGER B. COOK, B.S.(Frostburg), M.M., Ph.D.(W. 


Virginia), Assistant Professor Education 
hee. COOKE (Se. DiMA jon) BakeSow 
M.A.Sc.(U.B.C.), Lecturer Engineering 


JUNE E. COOPER, B.A.(Acad.), M.Ed.(Stetson), 
Assistant Professor Education 


MICHAEL CORBALLIS, M.Sc.(Well.), Ph.D.(McG.), 


Professor Psychology 
CHARLES COSTLEY, M.S., Ph.D.(Ill.), Associate 
Professor Mathematics 


MARK S. CUMMINS, B.S.(Williams), M.S., 
Ph.D.(Wis.), Assistant Professor Psychology 


BEN ZION DALFEN, B.A., M.S.W., Dip Adv. Soc. 
Wk. Pr.(McG.), Assistant Professor Social Work 


PAUL DAVENPORT. B.A.(Stan.), M.A., Ph.D.(Tor.), 
Assistant Professor Economics 


PATRICK DEEHY, B.A.(Durh.), M.S.W., M.A., 
Ph.D.(Prin.), Associate Professor Social Work 


JEFFREY DEREVENSKY, B.A.(C.W. Post), M.A., 
Ph.D.(McG.), Assistant Professor Education 


GEORGE DI GIOVANNI, B.A., M.A.(Tor.), S.T.B.(St. 
Michael's), Ph.D.(Tor.), Assistant Professor 
Philosophy 


ELIZABETH DOLAN, B.A.(New Br.), M.L.S.(McG.), 
Assistant Professor Education 


NICOLE DOMINGUE, Lic. és L.(Paris), Ph.D. 
(Tex.), Assistant Professor Linguistics 


DON DONDERI, B.A., B.Sc(Chic.), Ph.D.(Corn.), 
Associate Professor Psychology 


D.H. DRURY, B.Com., M.B.A.(McM.), - Ph.D. 
(Northwestern), R.I.A., Assistant Professor 
Management 
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WINSTON G. EMERY, B.Ed., M.A.(McG.), Associate 
Professor Education 


HAIM FALK, B.Ac., Dip. Bus. Admin., M.B.A.(Tel 
Aviv), Ph.D.(Hebrew), Associate Professor 


Management 
PETER C. FARRELL, B.Sc., Ph.D.(Exe.) Associate 
Professor Chemistry 


EDGAR R. FILLMORE, A.A.(Snow College), B.A., 
M.R.Ed.(Brigham Young), Ph.D.(Texas A. & M.), 
Assistant Professor Agriculture 


A.V, FODOR, B.A.(Leningrad), M.A., Ph.D.(Montr.), 
Associate Professor 
Russian and Slavic Studies 


WILLIAM C. GALLEY, B.Sc.(McG.), Ph.D.(Calif.), 


Associate Professor Chemistry 
GEORGE L. GEIS, B.A., M.A., Ph.D.(Col.), Asso- 
ciate Professor Education 
SERGIO M. GILARDINO, Dott.L.L.(ltaly), Assistant 
Professor Italian 


IRWIN GOPNICK, B.A., M.A., Ph.D.(Penn.), Asso- 
ciate Professor English 


MYRNA GOPNICK, B.A.,.M.A., Ph.D.(Penn.), Asso- 
ciate Professor Linguistics 


JOHN B. GRADWELL, B.A., M.A.(San Francisco), 
Ph.D.(lowa), Associate Professor Education 


MICHAEL C. GREENISEN, Ph.D.(Mich.), Assistant 
Professor Education 


ANDREW GROSS, B.Sc. E.E., M.B.A.(Case Wes- 
tern Reserve), Ph.D.(Ohio State), Associate Pro- 
fessor Management 


MAURICE GRUBER, B.Com., B.A.(Cape Town), 
M.B.A.(McG.), Lecturer Management 


ERIKA GUTBRODT, B.A.(Lindenwood), 
Ph.D.(Vienna), Assistant Professor Psychology 


JAGDISH HANDA, B.Sc.(Lond.), Ph.D.(Johns H.), 
Associate Professor Economics 


JAMES HANRAHAN, 8B.A., B.Ed.(St.F.X.), 
M.A.(McG.), Ph.D.(Lond.), Associate Professor 
Education 


DAVID N. HARPP, A.B.(Middlebury), M.A.(Wes- 
leyan), Ph.D.(N. Carolina), Professor Chemistry 


MONICA HARVEY, B.A.(McG.), Doctorado 
(Madrid), M.Phil.(Yale), Associate Professor 
Hispanic Studies 


NANCY E. HICKS, B.A., B.Ed.(Acad.), Assistant 
Professor Education 


JAMES J. HOGAN, B.Sc.(Rens.), Ph.D.(Chic.), 
Associate Professor Chemistry 


GEOFFREY B. ISHERWOOD, 8B.S.(Tufts), 
M.Ed.(Del.), Ed.D.(Rutgers), Associate Professor 
Education 


STAFF 


MARTIN JEFFREY, B.Ph., S.T.L., M.A.(Ott.), Assis- 
tant Professor Education 


ALAIN JULIEN, L.Dr. Dipl. D'Et. Sup. (Montpellier), 
Lecturer French 


W.J. KALAHER, B.A.(Kent State), Lecturer 
Management 


LAWRENCE KAPLAN, B.A.(Yeshiva), M.A., 
Ph.D.(Harv.), Assistant Professor 
Jewish Studies 


LEO KERKLAAN, B.Com.(Sir G. Wms.), Lecturer 
Management 


J.C. KIRBY, S.T.B.(G.T.S., N.Y.), B:A., S.T.M., 
Ph.D.(McG.), Professor Religious Studies 


H.R. KLINCK, B.S.A.(Tor.), M.Sc., Ph.D.(McG.), 
Professor Agriculture 


DIETMAR LAGE, B.A.(Man.), M.A.(McG.), Teaching 
Assistant Religious Studies 


ROBERT LAVERS, B.A.(Bishop's), M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(McG.), Associate Professor Education 


WILLIAM LAWLOR, B.Com. (Montr.), M.A., 
Ph.D.(Ott.), Associate Professor Education 


C.P. LEBLOND, M.D.(Paris), Ph.D.(Montr.), 
D.Sc.(Acad.), F.R.S., F.R.S.C., Professor 
Anatomy 


B. BARRY LEVY, M.A. (Yeshiva), Ph.D.(N.Y.U_), 
Assistant Professor Jewish Studies 


SHIMON LEVY, B.A., M.A.(Hebrew), Lecturer 
Jewish Studies 


CHRISTINE LUCAS, B.A.(Ithaca), M-.A.(Buffalo), 
Ph.D.(McG.), Assistant Professor Education 


JAN LUNDGREN, Fil. Mag. (Stockholm), Associate 


Professor | Geography 
EVELYN LUSTHAUS, B.S., M.S., Ph.D.(Buffalo), 
Assistant Professor Education 
JAMES MACDOUGALL, Ph.D.(McG.), Assistant 
Professor Psychology 


GEORGE C. MAGER, A.B.(Franklin & Marshall), 
Ed.M., Ed.D.(Harv.), Associate Professor 
Education 


DANIEL Q. MARISI, B.Ed., B.A.(P.E.), M.Se.(Sask.), 
Ph.D.(Calif.), Associate Professor Education 


ANTHONY MARLEY, B.Sc.(Birm.), Ph.D.(Penn.), 
Associate Professor Psychology 


NENAD MAROVAC, M.Eng.(Belgrade), Ph.D. 
(Lond.) Assistant Professor Computer Science 


NORA McCARDELL, B.A.(Sir G. Wms.), 
M.Sc.(McG.), M.A., Ph.D.(Wat.), Associate Pro- 
fessor Education 


FRANCIS J. McGILLY, B.A.(St.F.X.), Ph.D.(Pitt.), 
Associate Professor Social Work 


SUMMER SESSION 


J.C. McLELLAND, B.D.(Tor.), B.A.(McM.), 
M.A.(Tor.), Ph.D.(Edin.), Professor 
Religious Studies 


DAVID McWETHY, B.Sc., M.A.(Mich.), Ph.D.(lowa), 
Assistant Professor Education 


D. MODAFFERI, B.A., B.Ed.(Montr.), M.A.(Wes- 
leyan), Associate Professor Education 


PATRICK MONCRIEFF, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Alta.), Lecturer 
Agriculture 


OSCAR MUELING, Lecturer Engineering 


ROBERT MULLEN, B.Sc.(George Washington), 
M.Ed. (Alta.), Lecturer Management 


DOUGLAS A. MUTCH, B.A.(McG.), Lecturer 
Agriculture 


SHEILA NEYSMITH, B.Sc., M.S.W.(McG.), 
D.S.W.(Col.), Assistant Professor Social Work 


MARTHA NIXON, B.Ed., M.Ed.(McG.), Assistant 
Professor Education 


LOIS NORTON, B.A., M.A.(McG.), Lecturer 
Education 


S.J. NOUMOFF, M.A., Ph.D.(N.Y.U.), Assistant Pro- 
fessor Political Science 


KELVIN K. OGILVIE, B.Sc.(Acad.), Ph.D. 
(Northwestern), Associate Professor Chemistry 


MARIO ONYSZCHUK, M.Sc.(W. Ont.), Ph.D.(Camb. 
& McG.), F.C.1.C., Professor Chemistry 


CLIFFORD J. PAPKE, B.A.(Montr.), A.O.C.A., Assis- 


tant Professor Education 
MICHEL PARADIS, B.A.(Montr.),  M.A., 
Ph.D.(McG.), Associate Professor _ Linguistics 


DONALD D. PARE, B.A., M.A.(Gonzaga), 
B.Th.(Regis Col.), M.Sc.(Fordham), 
Ph.D.(Florida), Associate Professor Education 


LOUIS PERRON, B.L.A.(Corn.), Lecturer 
Agriculture 


GLYNE L. PIGGOTT, B.A.(W.Ont.), M.A.(Tor.), 
Ph.D.(McG.), Assistant Professor Linguistics 


FRANCIS X. PINTO, B.A.(Madr.), L.L.B., M.A.(Bom- 
bay), L.Ph.(Gregorian), Associate Professor 

Education 

WILLIAM C. PIPER, B.A.(Wooster), M.A., 

Ph.D.(Conn.), Assistant Professor Psychology 


MARILYN PREUS, Ph.D.(McG.), Research Asso- 
ciate Biology 


SALVATORE PUPO, B.Ed. (Duquesne), M.Sc.(Notre 
Dame), Associate Professor Education 


H. OSCAR PURDY, B.A., M.A.(Acad.), 
M.A.(Bowdoin), Associate Professor Education 


SOCRATES RAPAGNA, B.A.(Don Boscoé), 
B.Ph.(Turin), Lic.Ped., M.A.(Montr.), Ph.D. 
(Colorado), Associate Professor Education 


DIANE REICHERTZ, B.A., M.S.W.(Wis.), Associate 


Professor Social Work 


J. RIPLEY, B.A., M.A.(New Br.), Ph.D.(Birm.), Asso- 
ciate Professor English 


CHARLES ROTH, M.Sc.(McG.), Ph.D.(Hebrew), 
Associate Professor Mathematics 


DONNA R. RUNNALLS, B.A.(U.B.C.), B.D.(McG.), 
Ph.D.(Tor.), Associate Professor 
Religious Studies 


EVA RUSSEL, B.A., M.A.(McG.), Assistant Profes- 


sor Education 
J. SCHACH, B.A.(Ohio), M.S.(Purdue), Lecturer 
Management 


WILLIAM SEARLES, B.Sc.(Sir G. Wms.), 
M.Sc.(New Hampshire), Associate Professor 
Education 


BRUCE M. SHORE, BSc., M.A.(McG,), 
Ph.D.(Calgary), Associate Professor Education 


THOMAS M. SHULTZ, B.A.(Minn.), Ph.D.(Yale), 


Associate Professor Psychology 
ERNEST SMITH, B.Eng., M.B.A.(McG.), Lecturer 
Management 


M.J. SILVERTHORNE, B.A., M.A., B.Litt., 
D.Phil.(Oxon), Associate\Professor Classics 


JOHN L. SOUTHIN, B.Sc.(Qu.), M.A., Ph.D.(Calif.), 
Associate Professor Biology 


IRENE STAROSTA, M.A., Ph.D.(McG.), Assistant 


Professor French 
DONALD STEVEN, B.Mus.(McG.), M.F.A.(Prin.), 
Assistant Professor Music 


ROBIN K. STEWART , B.Sc.(Agr.), Ph.D.(Glasgow), 
Associate Professor Agriculture 


RICHARD LYNN STUDHAM, N.D.D.(Sunderland), 
M.A.(North Carolina), A.R.A.(Copen.), C.S.G.A., 
S.C.A., Associate Professor Education 


HOWARD A. STUTT, B.A.(Qu.), B.Ed., 
M.Ed.(Montr.), F.C.C.T., Professor Education 


D. SUVIN, B.A., M.Sc., Ph.D.(Zagreb), Associate 


Professor English 
RUTH SYME, B.A., B.Ed.(MtAll.), Teaching Assis- 
tant Religious Studies 


ALBERT D. TEITLEBAUM, B.Sc., M.Sc., 
Ph.D.(McG.), Associate Dean Management 


LORRAINE THIBEAULT, Lic. of Mus.(Mt. St. 
Vincent), A.R.C.T.(Tor.), B.A., M.A.(Wash.), 
Assistant Professor Education 

PAT THORNTON, M.A.(Aberdeen), Lecturer 

Geography 

ALAIN TICHOUX, M.A., Ph.D.(McG.), Assistant Pro- 

fessor French 


GENTILE TONDINO, R.C.A., Lecturer Education 
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JOHN A. TRENTMAN, B.A., M.A.; Ph.D.(Minn.), Pro- 
fessor Philosophy 


MICHEL VAIS, B.A.(Montr.), M.A.(McG.), Doctorat 
d'Etudes théatrales (Paris Vill), Assistant Profes- 
sor French 


THOMAS VELK, B.S., M.S., Ph.D.(Wis.), Associate 
Professor Economics 


DESH PAL SINGH VERMA, B.Sc., M.Sc.(Agar), 
Ph.D.(W. Ont.), Assistant Professor Biology 


ROBERT VERMES, M.Sc.(Hebrew), Ph.D.(Wis.), 
Associate Professor Mathematics 


LOUIS VROOMEN, Lecturer 


PEGGY WANG, B.A.(Taiwan), Lecturer 
East Asian Language and Literature 


JAMES WATLING, A.T.C.(Leeds), Associate Profes- 
sor Education 


PADDY WEBB-HEARSEY, Dip.Ed.(Southampton), 
M.A.(Sir G. Wms.), Associate Professor 


Engineering 


Education 

M.E. WEBER, Sc.D.(M.1.T.), B.S.E.(Prin.), Professor 
Engineering 

W.C. WEES, B.A., Ph.D.(Northwestern), 
M.A.(Roch.), Associate Professor English 
CECIL WELCH, M.Ed., Ph.D.(McG.), Assistant Pro- 
fessor Education 


BOYD £. WHITE, B.A(Sir G. Wms.), B.F.A., 
M F.A.(Guanajuato), Assistant Professor 


Education 
N. WHITE, M.A., Ph.D. (Pitt.), B.A.(McG.), Associate 
‘Professor Psychology 


JAMES G. WHITTON, B.A., (Loyola) B.Ed.(Montr.), 
M.Sc.(Hofstra), Associate Professor Education 


JOHN WOLFORTH, Ph.D.(U.B.C.), Associate Pro- 


fessor Geography 
MORTY YALOVSKY, M.Sc.(McG.), Lecturer 
Management 


F. JACK YOUNG, B.Ed.(U.B.C.), M.A.(Kent State), 
Associate Professor Education 


P. ZSOMBOR-MURRAY, B.Eng., M.Eng., 
Ph.D.(McG.), Associate Professor 
Engineering 


2 GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


Summer Session is divided into two six-week parts, 
each of which is then subdivided into two three- 
week terms. Full courses (6 credits) are usually 
given two hours daily for six weeks, and half 
courses (3 credits) are usually two hours daily for 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


three weeks. Please consult the calendar of dates in 
the front of this announcement for specific dates. 

With each course are listed its dates and times. 
Please note that some courses may start before or 
extend beyond the normal periods. 

The term ‘‘daily’’ refers to Monday through Friday 
inclusively. Please note that some courses may be 
offered on alternate days. 

The French Summer School and the Centre for 
Continuing Education will offer additional courses 
which are not administered by the Summer Session. 
Individuals interested in those specific programs 
should contact the respective offices concerned. 

In addition to the introductory Linguistics courses 
listed on Page 35 advanced undergraduate and 
graduate courses will be offered at McGill from 
June 20 to August 12 sponsored by the Canadian 
Linguistic Association. These courses will be fol- 
lowed by the Annual Forum of the Linguistic Associ- 
ation of Canada and the United States (LACUS) on 
campus from August 13 to 17. For further informa- 
tion please write to the 

Canadian Linguistic Institute 
Department of Linguistics 
McGill University 

1001 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Montreal, PQ H5A 1G5 


All inquiries concerning graduate courses should 
be directed to the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research, McGill University, Dawson Hall 853 Sher- 
brooke St. W., Montreal, PQ H3A 276, telephone 
392-5092. 

Students applying for graduate studies in Educa- 
tion should consult the Faculty of Education section 
of this announcement. 

Students intending to follow courses in the 
Faculty of Agriculture should consult that Faculty’s 
section of the announcement regarding special 
registration procedures. 


Following is a description of the various 
forms used by the Summer Session Office. 


Summer Session Registration Form: to be com- 
pleted by ALL summer students (Regular, New, Visi- 
ting, Special). Graduate students must complete the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research Summer 
Session Registration Form. STUDENTS MUST NOT 
COMPLETE MORE THAN ONE REGISTRATION 
FORM. Students wishing to add, change, or drop a 
course after their initial registration must complete a 
Course Change Approval Form. 


Faculty Authorization Form: to be completed by 
ALL undergraduate students currently registered in 
a degree or diploma program at McGill and new stu- 
dents in possession of their final letter of accept- 
ance. STUDENTS MUST NOT COMPLETE MORE 
THAN ONE AUTHORIZATION FORM. A student is 
not allocated a place in a course until he has regis- 
tered and paid his tuition fees. Possession of a 
signed Authorization Form does not guarantee a 
student a place in a course unless he has also regis- 
tered for that course. The Authorization Form can be 
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obtained through the Summer Session Office or 
through the General Office of the Faculty in which 
the student is registered. On this form the student 
must obtain the signature of the Associate Dean of 
his Faculty, and where required by his Faculty, the 
signature of a Program Director or Departmental 
Adviser. These signatuies must be secured before 
the form is submitted to he Summer Session Office. 


Course Change Approval Form: to be completed 
by all students wishing tp change (add and/or drop) 
a course within the deadline dates. Students simply 
dropping a course mustcomplete this form but need 
not obtain Faculty permission. Students wishing to 
add or change a course must pick up this form in 
the Summer Session Ofice, have it signed by their 
Associate Dean and, where required by the Faculty, 
the Program Director o: Departmental Adviser, and 
return it to the Summer Session Office for process- 
ing. Summer Visiting end Special Students must 
secure the permission of the Summer Session 
Office. 

Students are requested not to change courses 
on either May 9 or July 4. The Summer Session 
Office will be closed on these dates, and the staff 
will be at Redpath Hall. 


Waiver: to be completed ONLY by Summer Special 
Students, new students admitted conditionally, and 
regular students registering for Summer Session 
Part Il while in unsatisfactory standing. This is a form 
releasing McGill University from the obligation to 
recognize the credits for which students are regis- 
tering towards the comfletion of any degree or dip- 
loma program. This form can be obtained through 
the Summer Session Ofice. 


Letter of Permission: A letter to be submitted by 
Summer Visiting Students stating the number of 
credits and/or courses to be undertaken in the 
Summer Session at McGill and signed by the 
Registrar or other responsible authority of the Sum- 
mer Visiting Student's institution. 


Residence Application Form: to be completed by 
students wishing to liv2 in residence during the 
Summer Session. 

It is important to note hat there is no Application 
Form to the Summer Session. Candidates may 
request information by mail, by telephone or in per- 
son, but will be registered only upon presentation 


of the documentation listed in the applicable cate- 


gories below. Graduate students apply directly to 
the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 


CATEGORIES OF STUDENTS 


_ NEWLY ADMITTED McGILL STUDENTS 


Conditional Acceptance: Students admitted to 
McGill conditionally will be required to sign a Waiver 
releasing the University fom the obligation to recog- 
nize credit for the work accomplished towards the 
completion of any degree or diploma program. Reg- 
istration in summer courses on the basis of the 
Waiver in no way guaranees admission to McGill. 
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Students admitted conditionally will have their 
registration as Special Summer Students changed 
to that of the Faculty into which they have been 
accepted as soon as final acceptance has been 
granted. In other words, the credits accumulated for 
their summer work will normally be counted as part 
of their degree program. 


Final Acceptance: Students in possession of their 
final letter of acceptance will be required to present 
a Faculty Authorization Form signed by the Associ- 
ate Dean of the Faculty into which they have been 
accepted and where required by the Faculty, the 
signature of the Program Director or Departmental 
Adviser. Students must bring with them a copy of 
their most recent transcripts and a copy of their final 
letter of acceptance when requesting the signa- 
tures. Please keep the original copy of the letter of 
acceptance for presentation at Fall registration. The 
appropriate signatures must be secured before reg- 
istering in Summer Session. 


McGILL STUDENTS 


Before registering in the Summer Session, regular 
undergraduate McGill students must secure the 
required signatures on the Faculty Authorization 
Form. It is the student's responsibility to obtain 
these signatures before submitting the form (by mail 
or in person) to the Summer Session Office. 

Securing the required signatures is only one step 
in the registration process. The form must then be 
forwarded to the Summer Session Office by the stu- 
dent with a Registration Form and a bank draft or 
money order within the deadline dates in order for 
registration to be completed. Possession of a 
signed Faculty Authorization Form does not guaran- 
tee admission after the registration deadlines. Stu- 
dents who do not secure the required signatures 
before the registration deadlines will be made to pay 
the late registration fee and will not be allowed to 
sign a Waiver on a temporary basis. 

Teachers registered in part-time programs (other 
than Graduate degree programs) in the Faculty of 
Education must secure the signature of the Director 
of the program they wish to pursue. 


Permission to Register 
in Summer Session Part I: 


Permission to register for Summer Session Part | 
has to be granted before reports of standing for the 
preceding term or session have been released. Per- 
mission to register for summer courses does not 
represent a decision as to standing:in the Faculty. 
Students whose June reports of standing show 
them to be in unsatisfactory standing will be permit- 
ted to complete the summer courses for which they 
have registered, but they will’be considered to be 
Special Students for the Summer Session. Suc- 
cessful completion of the summer courses will not 
guarantee readmission in September for students in 
unsatisfactory standing as of the June reports of 
standing. 


Permission to Register 
in Summer Session Part Il: 


Students wishing to register for summer courses 
after their June reports of standing show them to be 
in unsatisfactory standing will be required to sign 
the Waiver which will place them in the category of 
Special Students for the Summer Session. Suc- 
cessful completion of summer courses will not guar- 
antee readmission in September for students in 
unsatisfactory standing. 

Graduate students must contact the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research for deadline dates, 
official signatures, and Registration Forms. 


SUMMER VISITING STUDENTS 


A student from another university wishing to take a 
course or courses at McGill for credit at his own uni- 


* versity may do so, provided he submits a letter of 


permission from the Registrar or other responsible 
authority of his home university. This letter should 
state the number of credits and/or courses to be 
attempted by the student. The Summer Session rec- 
ommends that no more than 7 credits in each Ses- 
sion be attempted. 

Non-Canadian Visiting Students please note the 
section on Non-Canadian summer students on 
Page 12. 


SUMMER SPECIAL STUDENTS 


In certain circumstances, students not pursuing a 
degree or diploma at McGill or elsewhere may be 
permitted to register in the Summer Session for a 
specific course for which they have prerequisite 
requirements without being first admitted to the Uni- 
versity, but such students will be required to sign the 
Waiver. 

Non-Canadian Special Students please note the 
section on Non-Canadian summer students on 
Page 12. 


REGISTRATION 


Please consult the calendar of dates in the 
front of this announcement for deadlines. 


Students may register 


1) In the Summer Session Office anytime after 
Mid-March. (Please note the Office hours on the 
front page of this.announcement.) 


2) By mail up to one week before the start of the 
term they wish tq attend. 


3) At Redpath Hall on’May 9 and July 4 between 
the hours of 10:00 - 14:00 and 15:00 — 19:00. Stu- 
dents not already registered may attend the 8:00 
class of their choice on these days but must register 
sometime during the day. 


In order to register in the Summer Session a student 
must submit: 


a. Acompleted Registration Form. 
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b. A bank draft or money order to cover full tuition 
fees. (Personal cheques will not be 
accepted. Payments must be made to the 
order of McGill Unversity in Canadian 
funds.) 


c. Regular Undergradu:zte Students (includes 
newly admitted studeits with final accept- 
ances): A Faculty Auttorization Form with the 
appropriate signatures. 


Summer Visiting Stucents: A letter of permis- 
sion from the Registrer or other responsible 
Official of the home University. 


Summer Special Students (includes students 
with conditional acceptances to McGill): A 
signed Waiver. 


Non-Canadian students please note the para- 
graph on Non-Canadian Sunmer Students on Page 
12 

Please note that it is necessary to pay for courses 
as you register. If you prefe to pay for only part of 
your courses, register anc pay for only the first 
course(s) you wish to attend You may then add and 
pay for any additional. courses for which you have 
secured authorization at any time up to and includ- 
ing the first day of classes fo those courses. 

Residence applications aid fee payments should 
be made directly to the Residence. 

Students expecting some sort of financial assist- 
ance must also submit, alorg with their Registration 
Form and appropriate docunents, a letter from the 
granting agency outlining tle method and date of 
payment. 

All registered students wil be given identification 
cards. These cards are necessary for using library 
facilities. 


FILLING OUT A REGISTRATION FORM 


It is imperative that students complete the Registra- 
tion Form correctly in evey detail. The student's 
name should be printed cleirly and, if applicable, a 
maiden or secular name stited (in the appropriate 
section of the form). It is alse imperative that the stu- 
dent use his or her name inexactly the same man- 
ner as on previous registraion forms (e.g. using a 
middie name if one was ued in the past) on all 
forms he or she fills out durng his or her stay at the 
University. 

Students will have, or wil be given, a student 
number which remains the same throughout their 
attendance at McGill University. Students should be 
sure of their number and use it on all correspond- 
ence and forms, including 3egistration, Authoriza- 
tion, and Course Change Approval Forms. 

The remainder of the infomation required on the 
Registration Form is necessary for student records 
and should be completed n detail. Please do not 
write in shaded areas and rturn the white and yel- 
low copies of the Registration Form. Please be care- 
ful when entering the couse number and state 
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clearly whether the course is an ‘‘L’’ course or a 
“C"' course, Courses held during Summer Session 
Part | are ‘‘L’’ courses and those held during Sum- 
mer Session Part ll are ‘‘C’’ Courses. 


NON-CANADIAN SUMMER SESSION STU- 
DENTS 


Non-Canadian summer students should complete 
their Summer Session registration as early as possi- 
ble so that a letter may be sent to them confirming 
registration and outlining courses, dates and fees 
paid. 

In order for these students to be eligible to study 
in Canada, they must first obtain a student visa from 
a Canadian Embassy or Consulate in their area 
They must present to the Embassy or Consulate 
both their letter confirming registration at McGill and 
proof that they are capable of assuming all financial 
responsibilities during their stay. 

The above procedures reflect a new Immigration 
Bill which has been presented to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and if adopted will affect non-Canadian stu- 
dents studying in Canada. These students must 
contact a Canadian Embassy or Consulate in their 
area to ensure that they have the proper documen- 
tation before coming to Canada. The locations of 
these Consulates and Embassys are available upon 
request. 

Non-Canadian students should ensure that they 
have adequate hospitalization and medicare cover- 
age before they come to McGill University since 
they will not be eligible for Québec Medicare. 


FEES AND RESIDENCE CHARGES 
(all fees subject to change without notice.) 
TUITION FEES 


Graduate Courses 
Full Course 
Half Course 


$114.00 


approximately 57.00 


Undergraduate Courses 
All Faculties, including Faculty of Agriculture: 
$19.00 per credit 


Tuition fees cover the use of laboratories when 
applicable. 


Late Registration Fee (non-refundable) $10.00 


Income Tax receipts will be sent in late February, 
1978. 


All fees must be paid by bank draft or money 
order at the time of registration. 


Students still owing the University fees and/or fines 
from previous sessions will not be allowed to regis- 
ter in the Summer Session. 


RESIDENCE CHARGES 
Room and Board (5-day meal plan) 
Per week $70.00 
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STUDENTS SERVICES FEES (OPTIONAL) 


(non-refundable) 


One Session (6 weeks) i $10.00 

Both Sessions (12 weeks) 15.00 
ATHLETICS 

6 weeks or less $13.00 

6 weeks to 10 weeks 23.00 
ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE ACTIVI- 
TIES FEE $25.00 
COURSE RESTRICTIONS 


Students who have previously been registered at 
McGill must be aware that courses that they have 
taken and passed under another number or in 
another Department are not open to them, as speci- 
fied in the course listings in this announcement. 

Other restrictions include courses that have lim- 
ited registration or require specific permission as 
indicated in the course listings. 


PREREQUISITES 


Itis the responsibility of each, student (whether New, 
Regular, Summer Visiting or Summer Special) to 
ensure that he has successfully completed any pre- 
requisites listed for a course before he registers for 
that course. 


COURSE LOAD - SUMMER SESSION 


The permissible course load for McGill degree and 
diploma candidates will be that listed on their Fac- 
ulty Authorization Forms. 

Arts and Science students may not take more 
than a total of 12 summer credits (including credits 
from other institutions) without specific permission 
from their Faculty for the additional credits. 

New students admitted conditionally, Summer 
Visiting and Summer Special Students will be per- 
mitted to attempt no more than 7 credits in each Part 
of the Summer Session. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


Students will be permitted to register late in courses 
only if space is available. Please consult the calen- 
dar of dates in the front of this announcement for 
late registration deadlines. These students must 
register in person in the Summer Session Office and 
must present the appropriate registration docu- 
ments, a bank draft or money order to cover full tui- 
tion fees and $10.00 in cash (non-refundable) to 
cover the late registration fee. 


COURSE CHANGES (ADDITIONS AND/OR 
DELETIONS) 


McGill degree and diploma program students wish- 
ing to change or add a course after they have regis- 
tered in Summer Session must first secure the 
appropriate signatures on the Course Change 
Approval Form and then submit the form to the 


Summer Session Office with a bank draft or money 
order to cover any additional tuition fees. Students 
simply dropping a course within the deadline dates 
must complete this form but need not obtain Faculty 
permission. Please consult the calendar of dates in 
the front of this announcement for deadlines. Sum- 
mer Visiting and Special Students must also fill out a 
Course Change Approval Form but must secure the 
permission of the Summer Session Office. The form 
may be obtained in the Summer Session Office. 

Students are held responsible for courses in 
which they are registered unless and until they for- 
mally delete (drop) those courses in the Summer 
Session Office. Simply notifying the Instructor or 
ceasing to attend lectures is not sufficient. 

Students are requested not to change courses on 
either May 9 or July 4. The Summer Session Office 
will be closed on those dates, and the office staff will 
be at Redpath Hall. 


REFUNDS 


Students cancelling their registration in Summer 
Session (by mail or in person) before the start of 
classes will receive a total refund of tuition fees. 
Those deleting (dropping) courses within the dead- 
line dates will also receive a full refund. No refunds 
will be made to students withdrawing after the spec- 
ified refund deadline dates (no exceptions will be 
made). This also applies to students receiving finan- 
cial aid. Please note that the late Registration fee 
($10.00) is not refundable. 

Please note the course change and refund dead- 
line dates listed in the calendar of dates in the front 
of this booklet. 

Tuition fees will be refunded in full should a 
course be cancelled due to insufficient enrolment. 

Refund cheques will be sent to the student's 
address two or three weeks after the Course 
Change Approval Form has been received by the 
Summer Session Office, if the student is entitled to a 
refund. 


WITHDRAWALS 


McGill degree and diploma candidates who wish to 
withdraw from a course after the course change 
deadlines must secure the written permission of the 
Associate Dean of their Faculty. If permission is 
granted, the Associate Dean will at that time deter- 
mine the letter grade to be assigned, i.e. ‘“W"’ (With- 
drew) or ““WF"' (Withdrew Failing). 

Students registered in degree programs in the 
Faculties of Arts or of Science (including Social 
Work) and new students in possession of a final let- 
ter of acceptance to these faculties are permitted to 
withdraw from course(s) after the last day for 
refunds and receive a grade of ‘‘W”’ up to the fol- 
lowing dates: 


first term half courses (3 
&4cr.), Part! 

full courses (6 cr.) & Man- 
agement courses, Part | 


Tuesday, May 17 


Tuesday, May 24 
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second term half courses 
(3 & 4cr.), Part | 

first term half courses (3 
&4cr.), Part ll 

full courses (6 cr.) & Man- 
agement courses, Part | 
second term half courses 
(3&4 cr.), Part ll 


After the deadlines listed above, the Associate Dean 
may, under exceptional circumstances, grant per- 
mission for a student to withdraw from a course. 
(Permission will not be granted merely because a 
student is doing unsatisfactory work.) ‘'W"’ or “WEF” 
as appropriate will appear on the transcript, but will 
not be calculated in the GPA. 

Non McGill students who wish to withdraw from a 
course after the course change deadlines will be 
allowed to do so only in exceptional circumstances. 
These students must obtain written permission from 
the Instructor certifying that they are withdrawing in 
good standing and then obtain the permission of the 
Summer Session Office. The Summer Session 
Office will determine the letter grade to be assigned, 
i.e. ‘“W"’ (Withdrew) or ‘“WF”’ (Withdrew Failing). No 
refunds will be made. 


Wednesday, June 8 
Tuesday, July 12 
Tuesday, July 19 


Wednesday, August 3 


CHANGE OF NAME OR ADDRESS 


Students must inform the Summer Session Office of 
any change of name (e.g. marital status) or address 
either by telephone or in writing. This will eliminate 
errors in transcripts and delays in forwarding 
reports of standing and Income Tax receipts. 


REPORTS OF STANDING AND TRANSCRIPTS 


A report of standing is an unofficial statement 
designed to inform the student of the marks 
received in the courses for which he/she is regis- 
tered. 

A transcript is an official document showing the 
student's entire academic record and destined to be 
sent, upon request only, to universities, school 
boards and other institutions. 

Reports of standing will be sent only to students. 
Those wishing transcripts of their marks sent to their 
home university or to a school board MUST request 
these from the Registrar's Office. 


Cost - First copy $2.00. Additional copies made 
at the same time, each $.50. 


FINAL MARKS 


Final marks will NOT be given out by the Summer 
Session Office either over the telephone or to stu- 
dents enquiring in person. 


GRADING SYSTEM 


In the summer the G.P.A. (Grade Point Average) 
and C.G.P.A. (Cumulative Grade Point Average) are 
calculated only for McGill degree and diploma can- 
didates. Following is an explanation of the letter 
grades used at McGill University. 
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pleted essential term papers or research. Four 
(4) months granted to complete. 


UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL 

A (80 — 100%) 

B (65 - 79%) Satisfactory Pass 

C (55 ~64%) 
K Incomplete 
KF Incomplete-Failed 
J Absent 

no valid reason. 
W Withdrew 
WF Withdrew Failing 
Pee 

L Deferred 


Student has valid reason for not having com- 


Failed to meet the extended deadline for sub- 
mission of work in a course. 


The student is registered but does not write the 
examination or do other essential work and has 


Student drops a course with special permission. 


Student drops a course with special permission, 
but the work done to date is on the level ofan 


Student's final exam has been deferred for rea- 
sons such as illness or family affliction at the 
time of the examination. Approval of Associate 


D (45-54%) Conditional Pass 
F Failure 
P Pass. 


G.P.A. calculation sup- 
pressed until course is 
completed. 


Counted as ‘'F’’ in 
G.P.A. calculations. 


Counted as ‘‘F”’ in 
G.P.A. calculations. 


Does not enter into 
G.P.A. calculations. 


Does not enter into 
G.P.A. calculations. 


G.P.A./C.G.P.A. will 
not be calculated until 
“L" is cleared. 


Dean of the Student’s Faculty is necessary. 
FEES SS EES EE Re ook 


Normally, grades A, B, C are termed satisfactory 
passes, D a conditional pass and F a failure. Certain 
courses have been approved for Pass/Fail (P/F) 
grading. 

Although D is a passing grade, it will not permit 
entry into a subsequent course for which it is a pre- 
requisite, nor will it be recognized if the course is a 
requisite of the student's program. 


GRADUATE LEVEL 

A (80- 100%) First Class 

B (65-79%) Second Class 
Below 65% Failure 

K Incomplete 

J Absent 

WwW Withdrew 

L Deferred 
AUDITING 


Auditing is not permitted in the Summer Session. 
FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are scheduled at the end of each 
term of each session. In some courses there will be 
no final examinations: standing in these courses will 
be determined on the basis of course work and 
class tests. The decision regarding the holding of 
final examinations rests solely with the Instructor, 
_ but final marks must be entered for all registered 
summer students. 

Instructors are not permitted to grant any special 
treatment regarding examinations to any students. If 
a student believes there is some circumstance 
which might be legitimately taken into account in 
evaluating his performance, he should apply to the 
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Dean or Associate Dean of his Faculty, not to the 
Summer Session Office. Summer Visiting and Sum- 
mer Special students should contact the Faculty 
offering the course. 

A student who has not, without accepted excuse, 
participated in or written the final examination for a 
course for which he was registered and which he 
did not formally delete or withdraw from will be 
given a letter grade of ‘‘J"’ (Absent). 


EXCUSED ABSENCE FROM EXAMINATION 


A student who, for reasons such as illness or family 
affliction, is unable to write final examinations must 
inform the Associate Dean of his Faculty of the rea- 
son for his absence within three days of the exami- 
nation. If the request is approved, an “‘L" will 
appear on the report of standing in the place of a 
grade and will be replaced by the grade obtained in 
the deferred examination after it has been written. 
The Associate Dean will advise the student of the 
date of the examination(s). 

A Summer Visiting student may be allowed to 
write a deferred examination if suitable arrange- 
ments can be made as to a date for the examination 
and if approval is granted both by the Visiting Stu- 
dent's Home University and the Associate Dean of 
the Faculty offering the course at McGill. The “L” 
will be replaced by the grade received in the defer- 
red examination(s). 


REASSESSMENTS AND REREADS 


Papers are marked and grades calculated and han- 
dled with considerable care. However, if a student 
wishes his marks checked or his examination paper 
re-read, he should apply in writing to the Office of 
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the Dean or Associate Dean of his Faculty; not to the 
Summer Session Office. The first step is reassess- 
ment (re-calculation of grades) and is done free of 
charge. If there is no change in the grades as a 
result of the reassessment, the student may then 
apply for a re-read of the final examination paper, 
for which there is a $10 fee. The fee will be refunded 
if an error is found in the student's favour. If the 
result is a lower mark, the lower mark will stand and 
there will be no refund. Computer-marked exams 
can be reassessed but not re-read. Requests for 
reassessment of standing in more than one course 
will not be permitted. 

Any request to have term work re-evaluated must 
be made directly to the Professor concerned. Sum- 
mer Visiting and Summer Special Students should 
contact the Faculty offering the course. 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE COURSE 


The Summer Session offers an English course (110- 
150C ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE) for the 
convenience of students who have been accepted 
to begin their studies in September but who lack flu- 
ency in that language. Students whose mother 
tongue is other than English and who wish to 
improve their oral and written expression in the lan- 
guage should avail themselves of the opportunity. 

The course consists of two hours of class.and one 
hour of language lab. every morning from Monday 
to Friday (July 4 — August 12); workshops, excur- 
sions, socio-cultural activities, and open labs. will 
be held in the afternoons. 

A placement test is mandatory for all students in 
this course. This test is not an examination, but 
merely a way of determining at which level a student 
should be placed. Testing will be held on only two 
days: Wednesday, June 29 and Thursday, June 30. 
Candidates will be given, when they register, a card 
indicating the day on which they must present them- 
selves for testing. No student may take the place- 
ment test without having registered for the course. 


N.B.: Students must register NOT LATER THAN 
JUNE 24TH for this course. Registration is on a first 
come, first served basis, and students are advised 
to register early in order to avoid disappointment 
(registration is limited). The fee for the course is 
$114.00 payable by BANK DRAFT or MONEY 
ORDER at the time of registration. Payments should 
be made to the order of ‘McGill University”’ in Cana- 
dian funds. There will be a compulsory $25.00 fee 
to cover expenses for lab. work, testing and extra- 
curricular activities, which should be paid at the time 
of registration. 

Students wishing to take this course but who have 
not been admitted to McGill will be permitted to reg- 
ister upon signing the Waiver described in the 
“General Information’’ section of this announce- 
ment. Students may register by mail or in person; 
Registration Forms and Waivers are available in the 
Summer Session Office. 

Non-Canadian students please note the section 
on Non-Canadian summer students on Page 12, 
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STUDENT SERVICES 
RESIDENCES 


There are about 1,000 residence places for men 
and women students on McGill's downtown cam- 
pus. Application forms for admission to residence 
are distributed by Summer Session; they may also 
be obtained from 

The Business Office 

Bishop Mountain Hall 

3935 University Street 

Montreal, PQ. H3A 2B4 


The application form gives full details of how and 
where to apply 

Students who apply to residence receive a hand- 
book giving all necessary details. The residence fee 
for Summer Session students is $70 per week pay- 
able in advance. This provides a student with a sin- 
gle room and linen. The fee covers five-day meals 
(on the weekdays). During weekends meals are 
served ona cash basis. There is a $20 deposit/cau- 
tionary fee payable at the time of application. This is 
returned in full to a student at the end of his stay 
when he returns his key if the management is satis- 
fied that he/she has caused no willful damage. 

The terms just quoted are for students registered 
in the Summer Session only. 

A STUDENT LIVING IN RESIDENCE MUST 
VACATE HIS ROOM WITHIN 12 HOURS OF HIS 
CEASING TO BE REGISTERED IN SUMMER SES- 
SION. 


LIBRARIES 


Summer students are welcome to make use of the 
University’s library facilities. Following is a list of 
libraries on campus, including addresses and tele- 
phone numbers for general information. Since indi- 
vidual privileges and summer hours of service may 
vary from library to library, it is wise to check with a 
library before visiting. Stack access and borrowing 
privileges are assured in the Undergraduate Library 
and in McLennan Library, which houses the 
research collection in Humanities and Social Sci- 
ences. 


HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES AREA 
LIBRARY 


Blackader-Lauterman 

Art and Architecture collection 
Redpath Library Building 

Tel: 392-5211 


Education and Curriculum Lab 
Education Building 

3700 McTavish St. 

Tel: 392-8849 


Howard Ross 
Management 

1001 Sherbrooke St. 
Tel: 392-5804 
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Islamic Studies 
Leacock Building 
Rm. 911 

Tel: 392-5197 


Library Science 
McLennan Library Building 
Street Level 

Tel: 392-5931 


McLennan 
McLennan Library Building 
Tel: 392-4936 (Circulation) 


Music 

(Books, scores, records) 
Strathcona Music Building 
555 Sherbrooke St. W 
Tel: 392-4530 


Physical Education 
Currie Gymnasium 
475 Pine Avenue W. 
Tel: 392-8893 


Religious Studies 

William & Henry Birks Building 
3520 University St. 

Tel: 392-4832 


Social Work 
Wilson Hall 

* 3506 University St. 
Tel: 392-5046 


LAW AREA LIBRARY 


Law : 
New Chancellor Day Hall 
3644 Peel St. 

4th Floor 

Tel: 392-5066 


LIFE SCIENCES AREA LIBRARY 


Blacker-Wood 

Zoology and Ornithology Collection 
Redpath Library 

Tel: 392-5406 


Botany-Genetics 
Stewart Biology Building 
Rm. S3/1 

Tel: 392-5829 


Dentistry 

Strathcona Anatomy and Dentistry Building 
Main Floor 

Tel: 392-4926 


Macdonald College 
Agriculture 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. 
Tel: 457-6580, ext. 213 
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Medical 
Mcintyre Medical Sciences Centre 
1200 Pine Avenue W. 

3rd Floor 

Tel: 392-4334 


Nursing 

Wilson Hall 

3506 University St 
Tel: 392-5027 


Osler 

History of Medicine collection 
Mcintyre Medical Building 
1200 Pine Avenue W 

3rd Floor 

Tel: 392-4331 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES/ENGINEERING 
LIBRARY 


Engineering 
Macdonald Engineering Building 
Tel: 392-5909 


Mathematics 
Burnside Hall 
Rm. 1105 

Tel: 392-8273 


Physical Sciences 

Frank Dawson Adams Building 
3450 University St 

Tel: 392-4929 


UNDERGRADUATE AREA LIBRARY 


Undergraduate 
Redpath Library 
Tel: 392-6776 


AFFILIATED LIBRARIES 


Allan Memorial Institute (AMI) 
Psychiatry collection 

1025 Pine Avenue W. 

Tel: 842-1251, ext. 269 


Geography 
Map collection 
Burnside Hall 
Rm. 524 

Tel: 392-5492 


Marine Sciences Centre 
772 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Tel: 392-5723 


Meteorology 
Burnside Hall 
7th Floor 

Tel: 392-8237 


AREA 


a ee 


BOOKSTORE SUMMER SCHEDULE - 1977 


The McGill University Bookstore, located in the 
Bronfman Building, 1001 Sherbrooke Street West, 
will be open from 10:00 to 16:00 Monday to Thurs- 
day and 10:00 to 12:00 Friday. The Bookstore is 
closed on Saturdays. 


PARKING REGULATIONS 


A limited number of Summer Session students will 
be allowed to park in predesignated areas providing 
they pay the normal rates and abide by the rules 
and regulations. Parking permits may be obtained at 
the Parking Office which is located at 840 
McGregor, on May 9 and May 31 from 13:00 to 
16:30. On the mornings of July 4 and July 26 per- 
mits may be obtained at the Education Building, 
located at 3700 McTavish in the main foyer 

McGill University does not accept liability for dam- 
age to or theft of a vehicle or its contents while on 
the University’s property. 


Cost: $15.00 per month 


OPTIONAL STUDENT SERVICES AVAILABLE 
TO SUMMER SESSION VISITING AND SPECIAL 
STUDENTS. 


Chaplaincy Service 

Student Counselling Service 

Student Aid and Foreign Student Adviser 
Office 

Health Service 

Off Campus Housing 

Student Placement 


McGill students who have validated |.D. cards 
from the 1976-77 fall and winter sessions have 
access to these student services as part of 
their registration for 1976-77. 


All other students will be welcome to use these 
facilities during their summer stay. Membership will 
be on a VOLUNTARY basis. A non-refundable fee 
(subject to change) of $10.00 for one Session (6 
weeks) or $15.00 for both Sessions (12 weeks) will 
entitle students to the following services: 


CHAPLAINCY SERVICE 


A pastoral service is available through the campus 
Chaplains independent of McGill administration. 
This service exists to serve the needs of all students 
such as marriage. counselling, value systems and 
worship Open meetings on a variety of religious 
and campus topics are regularly sponsored by the 
Chaplains. 

At 3438 Peel Street there is a lounge, chapel 
and reading area where books and periodicals 
are available to students free of charge. 
Information concerning individual denominational 
services is available. 


Location: 3484 Peel St. 
General Information: 392-5890 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


STUDENT COUNSELLING SERVICE 


This office provides a place where students of all 
faculties may discuss any problem confidentially. 
Among the services offered are individual counsel- 
ling, human awareness groups, psychological 
assessment, vocational testing, effective reading 
courses, career planning and the Career Informa- 
tion Library. 


Location: 522 Pine Avenue West 
General Information 392-5119 


STUDENT AID & FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISER 
OFFICE 


The Student Aid section of this office handles all 
matters relating to financial assistance whether Uni- 
versity, Provincial or Federal. Non-Canadian stu- 
dents requiring certification of registration and/or 
letters of advice to Foreign Exchange Control 
Boards obtain these from this office. 

The Foreign Student Adviser section of this office 
deals with all matters which may affect non-Cana- 
dian students such as problems with the Canadian 
Department of Manpower and Immigration and 
information concerning the necessity of the compul- 
sory health insurance. 


Location: 3465 Peel St. 
General Information: 392-5256 
HEALTH SERVICE 


The Health Service is open from 9:00 - 16:00, 
Monday to Friday. There are both male and 
female physicians on staff as well as a competent 
staff of college health nurses. Students are asked 
to bring their Medicare cards or equivalent. All 
information is completely confidential and forms 
no part of any “University record”’. 

Many students are seen for discussion about sex- 
ual life, contraception, drug problems and venereal 
disease. We urge students who suspect that they 
have V.D. to consult us. We invite students who are 
concerned about a drug problem to contact the 
Health Service and most particularly the Mental 
Health Section. 

In order to ensure medical coverage while a stu- 
dent is at McGill, Canadian students from provinces 
other than Québec are advised to consult with the 
medicare and hospital insurance offices of their own 
province before coming to McGill. This is particu- 
larly important since residents of other provinces 
are not covered by Québec Medicare and Hospitali- 
zation while studying at McGill 

Non-Canadian students should ensure that they 
have adequate hospitalization and medicare cover- 
age before they come to McGill University since 
they will not be eligible for Québec Medicare. 


Location: _ 517 Pine Avenue West 
Appointment and General Office 392-5441 
Mental Health Section 392-5449 
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OFF-CAMPUS HOUSING SERVICE 


This service operates on a year-round basis. Up-to- 
date listings of various types of a:commodation in 
the downtown area and surrouniing suburbs on 
bus and metro routes are maintained with the use of 
McGill computers. Students wishirg to make use of 
the service are asked to apply in person. 


3465 Peel St. 
392-4554 


Location: 
General Information: 


STUDENT PLACEMENT 


The Canada Manpower Centre provides a compre- 
hensive placement service to McGIl students in the 
areas of part-time, summer and pemanent employ- 
ment. The principal aims of the service are to 
encourage employers to make avalable a wide vari- 
ety of job opportunities to McGill sudents; to assist 
students in finding suitable employment, by provid- 
ing information on the labour marlet and arranging 
interviews with prospective emplcyers; to encour- 
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age students to prepare for a career by doing their 


own research into the labour market, through library 
facilities, films, seminars, plant visits, summer and 
part-time jobs. 


762 Sherbrooke St. W. 
283-4411 


Location: 
General Information: 


Athletics Facilities 


Athletics facilities offered to Summer Session stu- 
dents include swimming, squash and the use of the 
track facility. Tennis is not available. Because of the 
re-organization of lockers, these facilities will not be 
available during Summer Session before Monday, 
June 6, 1977. 

Requests for athletic memberships should be 
directed to the Athletics Office, 475 Pine Avenue 
West. Summer Session students will be requested 
to present their Summer Session identification 
cards and will be issued a membership for the 
required period. 


Cost: 6 weeks or less $13.00 
6 weeks up to 10 weeks $23.00 


CALENDRIER 


CALENDRIER 


SESSION D’ETE - PREMIERE PARTIE 


(Les étudiants des 2e et 3e cycles voudront bien se reporter a la rubrique du présent annuaire consacrée 
aux études supérieures pour tout renseignement sur les dates.) 


mi-mars 


Lundi 9 mai 


Mardi 12 mai 


Mercredi 18 mai 


Lundi 23 mai 
Vendredi 27 mai 
Lundi 30 mai 
Lundi 6 juin 


Mardi 31 mai 


Vendredi 3 juin 


Vendredi 17 juin 


Lundi 20 juin 
Vendredi 24 juin 
Lundi 27 juin 


Début des inscriptions, premiére et deuxiéme parties de la session d’été. 


Dernier jour d'inscription a la session d'été premiére partie, au premier “‘semestre” 
et aux cours complets. Pavillon Redpath, de 10h a 14h et de 15h a 19h (A|l’intention 
de ceux qui ne sont pas déja inscrits a la session d'été 1977). 


Début des cours du premier ‘‘semestre’’ et des cours complets de la premiére par- 
tie 
Dernier jour pour les inscriptions tardives aux cours du premier ‘‘semestre’’ (3 et 4 


crédits) de la premiére partie. Frais d'inscription tardive ($10) exigibles aprés le 9 
mai 


Dernier jour pour les changements de cours du premier ‘‘semestre" (3 et 4 crédits). 


Dernier jour pour les remboursements des cours du premier ‘“‘semestre”’ (3 et 4 
crédits) 


Dernier ‘our pour les inscriptions tardives aux cours complets et aux cours de ges- 
tion (Management) de la premiére partie. Frais d'inscription tardive de $10 (non 
remboursables) exigés apres le 9 mai. 


Dernier jour pour les changements de cours (cours complets et cours de gestion). 
Dernier jour pour les remboursements (cours complets et cours de gestion). 

Féte de la Reine. Jour férié, bureaux fermés. Pas de cours. 

Fin des cours du premier ‘‘semestre”’ 

Examens finals pour les cours du premier “‘semestre’’. 


Dernier jour pour la présentation au bureau de la session d’été des notes finales 
des cours du premier ‘‘semestre’’ 


Dernier jour pour les inscriptions aux cours du second ‘‘semestre’’, premiére partie 
de la session d’été. (A l’intention des étudiants qui ne sont pas déja inscrits a la 
session d'été 1977). 


Début des cours du second ‘“‘semestre"’ 


Dernier jour pour les inscriptions tardives aux cours du second ‘‘semestre’’. 
Frais d'inscription tardive, non remboursables, exigés aprés le 31 mai. 


Dernier jour pour les changements de cours (cours du 
second ‘‘semestre’’). 


Dernier jour pour les remboursements (cours du second ‘‘semestre’’). 


Dernier jour de cours (cours du second ‘‘semestre”’ et cours complets de la pre- 
miére partie 


Examens finals (cours du second ‘‘semestre"’ et cours complets). 
Féte de la Saint-Jean-Baptiste. Bureaux fermés. 


Dernier jour pour la présentation au bureau de la session d’été des notes finales 
des cours du second “‘semestre"’ et des cours complets 


mi-mars 
Vendredi ter juillet 
Lundi 4 juillet 


Jeudi 7 juillet 


Mercredi 13 juillet 


Vendredi 22 juillet 
Lundi 25 juillet 
Lundi, ter aodt 


Mardi 26 juillet 


Vendredi 29 juillet 


Vendredi 12 aoit 
‘Lundi 15 aoét 
: Lundi 22 aoat 
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SESSION D’ETE - DEUXIEME PARTIE 


(Les étudiants des 2e et 3e cycles voudront bien se reporter a la rubrique du présent annuaire consaciée 
> aux études supérieures pour tout renseignement sur les dates.) 


A l'intention des étudiants des facultés des arts et des sciences: Les examens de reprise pour les cours 
des semestres d'automne et d'hiver 1976-77 chevaucheront la derniére semaine de la session d'été - 
deuxiéme partie. Les étudiants qui doivent subir des examens de reprise en aout devraient consulter I'ho- 
raire de ces examens avant de s'inscrire a la session d'été — deuxiéme partie. 


CALENDRIER 


Début des inscriptions, premiére et deuxiéme parties de la session d’éte. 


Féte du Canada. Bureaux fermés. 


nscription a la deuxiéme partie de la session d’été. Dernier jour d’inscription, d3u- 
xiéme partie de la session d’été, premier ‘‘semestre"’ et cours complets. Pavilon 
Redpath, de 10h a 14h et de 15h a 19h. (A l’intention de ceux qui ne sont pas d3ja 
inscrits a la session d'été 1977.) 


Debut des cours du premier “‘semestre"’ et des cours complets de la deuxiéme rar- 
tie. < 


Dernier jour pour les inscriptions tardives aux cours du premier ‘‘semestre’’ (3 et 4 
crédits) de la deuxieme partie. Frais d'inscription tardive de $10 (non remboursa- 
bles) exigés apres le 4 juillet. 


Dernier jour pour les changements de cours (premier ‘‘semestre’’). 


Dernier jour pour les remboursements des cours du premier ‘‘semestre” (3 e 4 
crédits). 


Dernier jour pour les inscriptions tardives aux cours complets et aux cours de ges- 
tion de la deuxiéme partie. Frais d'inscription tardive de $10 (non remboursables) 
exigés apres le 4 juillet. 


Dernier jour pour les changements de cours (cours complets et cours de gestion). 
Dernier jour pour les remboursements des cours complets et des cours de gestion. 
Fin des cours du premier ‘‘semestre”’. 

Examens finals (cours du premier ‘‘semestre’’). 


Dernier jour pour la présentation au bureau de la session d’été des notes finaes 
des cours du premier ‘‘semestre’’. 


Dernier jour pour les inscriptions aux cours du second ‘‘semestre’’ de la deuxiéme 
partie de la session d’été. (A l'intention des étudiants qui ne sont pas déja inscrits a 
la session d'été 1977). 


Début des cours du second ‘‘semestre’’. 


Dernier jour pour les inscriptions tardives aux cours du second “‘semestre’’. Frais 
d’inscription tardive de $10 (non remboursables) exigés apreés le 26 juillet. 


Dernier jour pour les changements de cours (cours du second ‘‘semestre’’). 
Dernier jour pour les remboursements des cours du second ‘‘semestre’’. 
Fin des cours (cours du second ‘‘semestre”’ et cours complets). 

Examens finals (cours du second ‘‘semestre”’ et cours complets). 


Dernier jour pour la présentation au bureau de la session d’été des notes finals 
des cours du second ‘‘semestre”’ et cours complets. 


2 RENSEIGNEMENTS 
GENERAUX 


La session d’été se divise en deux parties de six 
semiuines, chacune a son tour subdivisée en deux 
“senestres”’ de trois semaines. Les cours complets 
(6 credits) se donnent habituellement au rythme de 
deux heures par jour pendant six semaines: les 
dem-cours (3 crédits) se donnent au rythme de 
deux heures par jour pendant trois semaines. Pour 
tout renseignement sur les dates, priére de 
consilter le calendrier qui se trouve au début du 
présint annuaire. 


La description de chaque cours comprend son 
horare, Veuillez noter que certains cours pourront 
comnencer avant et se terminer apres la période 
indiqiée. 

Les cours se donnent du lundi au vendredi 
inclusivement, sauf avis contraire; certains cours 
pouront étre offerts un jour sur deux. 

L'tcole frangaise d'été et le Centre d’éducation 
pernanente offriront d'autres cours qui ne relévent 
pas de la session d’été. Les personnes que ces pro- 
grammes intéressent sont priées de s'adresser aux 
bureiux de |’Ecole ou du Centre. 

Outre les cours de base en linguistique dont la 
liste se trouve a la page 35. McGill offrira, du 20 juin 
au 12 aotit, des cours avancés aux niveaux du ler 
cycle et des études supérieures. Ces cours se 
donrent sous |'égide de |'Association canadienne 
de linguistique; ils seront suivis par le forum annuel 
de laLinguistic Association of Canada and the Uni- 
ted States (LACUS) qui se tiendra sur le campus du 
13 ai 17 aodt. Pour de plus amples renseigne- 
mens, priére de s'adresser a |' 


Institut canadien de linguistique 
Départment de linguistique 
Université McGill 

1001, rue Sherbrooke ouest 
Montréal (PQ) H5A 1G5 


Tate demande de renseignements concernant 
les cours d'études supérieures devra étre adressée 
comne suit: Faculté des études supérieures et de la 
recherche, Pavillon Dawson, 853, rue Sherbrooke 
oues, Montréal (PQ) H3A 2T6. 

Le; étudiants désirant s'inscrire aux études supé- 
rieurs en é€ducation devront consulter la ru- 
brique consacrée a la faculté des sciences de 
l'éducation. 

Le; étudiants qui envisagent de suivre des cours 
a lafaculté d’agriculture devront consulter la ru- 
brique consacrée a cette faculteé. 

Le; différentes formules utilisées par la session 
d'étésont les suivantes: 


Fornule d’inscription 4 la session d’été: doit 
étre remplie par TOUS les étudiants (réguliers, 
nouveaux, de l’extérieur, a statut spécial). Les 
étudants dipldmés doivent remplir la formule d’ins- 
cripton a la session d'été de la faculté des études 
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supérieures et de la recherche. NE PAS SOUMET- 
TRE PLUS D'UNE FORMULE D'INSCRIPTION. Ceux 
qui désirent ajouter, changer ou abandonner un ou 
plusieurs cours aprés leur inscription initiale, doi- 
vent remplir une ‘Formule de changement de 
cours”. 


Formule d’autorisation de la faculté doit étre 
remplie par TOUS les étudiants du ter cycle ac- 
tuellement inscrits a un grade ou a un dipléme de 
McGill, ainsi que par les nouveaux étudiants qui ont 
regu leur avis d'acceptation définitive. LES ETU- 
DIANTS NE DOIVENT PAS REMPLIR PLUS D'UNE 
FORMULE D'AUTORISATION. Les places dans les 
divers cours ne sont attribuées qu’aux étudiants 
s'étant d’abord inscrits et ayant réglé leurs frais de 
scolarité. Le détenteur d'une formule d'autorisation 
portant les signatures requises n'est pas pour 
autant assuré d'une place dans un cours donné, a 
moins qu'il ne se soit aussi:inscrit 4 ce cours. On 
peut se procurer la formule d'autorisation au bureau 
de la session d'été ou a celui de la faculté a laquelle 
on est inscrit. Cette formule doit porter la signature 
du vice-doyen de la faculté et, si celle-ci le requiert, 
la signature soit du directeur du programme, soit du 
conseiller du département. L’étudiant doit obtenir 
ces signatures avant de présenter la formule au 
bureau de la session d’été. 


Formule d’approbation de changement de 
cours: doit étre remplie par tous les étudiants 
désireux de changer (ajouter ou abandonner) un 
cours avant la date limite pour ce faire. Les 
étudiants qui ne font qu'abandonner un cours 
doivent remplir ce formulaire mais ne sont pas 
tenus d'obtenir |’autorisation de la faculté. Pour 
les adjonctions et changements de cours, 
l'étudiant doit se procurer la formule au bureau de 
la session d’été, la faire signer par son vice- 
doyen et, si la faculté le demande, par le directeur 
de son programme ou d'un conseiller de son 
département, puis la renvoyer au bureau qui 
procédera aux changements’ indiqués. Les 
étudiants de l'extérieur et les étudiants a statut 
spécial doivent obtenir la permission du bureau 
de la session d'été. 

Les étudiants sont priés de ne pas prévoir de 
changement de cours le 9 mai ou le 4 juillet. Le 
bureau de la session d'été sera fermé ces jours-la 
et le personnel se trouvera au pavillon Redpath. 


Formule de décharge que SEULS rempliront les 
étudiants a statut spécial, les nouveaux étudiants 
admis a McGill sous certaines conditions et les 
étudiants dont les résultats McGill ont été juge’s 
“non satisfaisants’”. Cette formule est destinée a 
dégager |'université McGill de |'obligation de 
reconnaitre les crédits en vue de |’obtention d’un 
grade ou d'un dipléme. On peut se procurer cette 
formule au bureau de la session d’été. 


Lettre de permission: 4 soumettre par les étu- 
diants de |'extérieur en précisant le nombre de cré- 
dits ou de cours qu’ils peuvent suivre a la session 
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d’été de McGill. Cette iettre doit étre signée par le 
registraire ou autre responsable de |'université de 
l'6tudiant. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Demande de logement en résidence: doit étre 
remplie par les étudiants qui désirent habiter en 
résidence pour la duree de leurs cours d'été. 

Nous soulignons qu'il n'y a pas de formule de 
demande d'admission a la session d’été. Les candi- 
dats doivent faire leur demande par correspon- 
dance, par téléphone ou en personne, mais ils ne 
seront inscrits que sur présentation des piéces justi- 
ficatives figurant aux rubriques ci-dessous. Les 
étudiants diplémés doivent s'adresser directement 
a la faculté des études supérieures et de la recher- 
che. 


CATEGORIES D’ETUDIANTS 
ETUDIANTS NOUVELLEMENT ADMIS A McGILL 


Acceptation conditionnelle: Les étudiants admis 
a McGill sous certaines conditions sont tenus de 
signer une formule de décharge dégageant |'univer- 
sité de l'obligation d'accorder des crédits valant 
pour |l’obtention d'un grade ou d’un dipl6me pour 
les cours suivis pendant |'été. Le fait de signer cette 
formule n’est pas une garantie d'admission a 
McGill. 

L’inscription a titre d’étudiant a statut spécial a 
la session d'été d'un étudiant ayant regu une 
admission conditionnelle sera modifiée lors de 
linscription a la faculté ot il a été admis, dés que 
la décision finale aura été rendue. Autrement dit, 
les crédits accumulés au cours de |'été seront 
normalement comptés comme faisant partie du 
programme si |’étudiant est accepté deéfinitive- 
ment. 


Acceptation définitive: Les étudiants qui ont regu 
leur avis d'acceptation définitive devront présenter 
une formule d’autorisation de la faculté portant la 
signature du vice-doyen de la faculté qui les 
accepte et, si la faculté le demande, la signature du 
directeur de programme ou d'un conseiller du 
département. Pour l'obtention de ces signatures, les 
étudiants devront produire une copie de leurs der- 
niers relevés de notes et une copie de leur avis 
d'acceptation définitive. Priere de conserver |'origi- 
nal de |'avis d'acceptation, qui devra étre produit 
lors de l'inscription .d’'automne. L’étudiant devra 
avoir obtenu les signatures nécessaires avant de 
s'inscrire ala session d'été. 

ETUDIANTS DE McGILL 


Avant de s’inscrire a la session d'été, les étudiants 
réguliers de ter cycle a McGill doivent obtenir les 
signatures nécessaires a la formule d’autorisation 
de la faculté. || appartient a |'étudiant d'obtenir ces 
signatures avant de présenter la formule (en per- 
sonne ou par correspondance) au bureau de la ses- 
sion d'étée. 

L’obtention des signatures nécessaires n'est 
qu'une des formalités requises pour |'inscription. 
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L'étudiant doit ensuite faire parvenir au bureau dela — 
session d'été la formule, accompagnée d'une for- 


mule d’inscription et d'une traite bancaire ou d’un 
mandat, avant les dates limites afin que l’on puisse 
procéder a I'inscription. Le fait que |’étudiant ait en 
sa possession une formule d’autorisation de la 
faculté portant les signatures nécessaires ne consti- 
tue pas une garantie d’'admission apres les dates 
limites d'inscription. Les étudiants qui n’auront pas 
obtenu les signatures nécessaires avant les dates 
limites d'inscription se verront imposer des frais 
d'inscription tardive et ne seront pas autorisés a 
signer une formule de décharge provisoire. 

Les enseignants qui s'inscrivent a des program- 
mes a temps partiel (exception faite des program- 
mes autres que d'études supérieures) a la faculté 
des sciences de l'éducation doivent obtenir la 
signature du directeur du programme auquel ils 
s'inscrivent. 


Conditions d’inscription a la premiére partie: 


L'étudiant devra avoir obtenu la permission de 
s'inscrire a la premiére partie de la session d’été 
avant que ne soient connus les résultats de la ses- 
sion précédente. Le fait d'autoriser un étudiant a 
s'inscrire aux cours d’été ne signifie pas que celui- 
ci a donné satisfaction. Les étudiants dont les 
résultats de juin sont non satisfaisants pourront ter- 
miner les cours d’été auxquels ils sont inscrits, mais 
a titre d’étudiants a statut spécial pour la session 
d'été. L’obtention de bons résultats aux cours d’été 
n’assure pas a ces étudiants la readmission en sep- 
tembre. 


Conditions d'inscription 4 la deuxiéme partie 
de la session d’été: 


Les étudiants qui désirent s'inscrire aux cours d’été 
apres réception de résultats non satisfaisants en 
juin devront signer la formule de décharge, ce qui 
leur conférera un statut spécial pour la session 
d’été. L’obtention de bons résultats aux cours d’été 
n’assure pas a ces étudiants la readmission en sep- 
tembre. 

“Les étudiants des 2e et 3e cycles doivent se 
renseigner aupreés de la faculté des études supé- 
rieures et de la recherche au sujet des dates limites, 
des signatures exigées et des formules d’inscrip- 
tion. 


ETUDIANTS DE L’EXTERIEUR (ETE) 


Les étudiants d'autres universités peuvent suivre un 
ou plusieurs cours a McGill pour lesquels leur éta- 
blissement leur accordera des crédits, A condition 
de présenter une lettre d'autorisation du registraire 
ou d'une autre personne de leur université habilitée 
a ce faire. Cette lettre devra préciser le nombre de 
crédits et de cours auxquels |’étudiant veut s'ins- 
crire. Il est recommandé de se limiter a sept (7) cré- 
dits par session. Les étudiants étrangers voudront 
bien se reporter a la rubrique qui les concerne, 
page 23. 


ETUDIANTS A STATUT SPECIAL 


Dans certaines circonstances, les étudiants qui 
n'aspirent pas a un grade ou a un dipl6me de McGill 
ou d'un autre établissement pourront étre autorisés 
a s'inscrire a la session d’été pour suivre un cours 
donné qui ne demande pas de préalables sans 
devoir d'abord obtenir |'admission; ils devront toute- 
fois signer la formule de décharge. 

Les étudiants étrangers voudront bien se reporter 
a la rubrique qui les concerne, page 23. 


INSCRIPTION 


Priére de consulter le calendrier qui se trouve 
au début de l’annuaire pour tout renseigne- 
ments au sujet des dates limites. 


Modalités d’inscription 
Les étudiants pourront s’inscrire: 


1) Au bureau de la session d’été, a compter de la 
mi-mars. (Les heures d'ouverture sont indi- 
quées en premiere page.) 


2) Par correspondance, jusqu’a une semaine 
avant le début du ‘‘semestre"’ auquel ils dési- 
rent s'inscrire. 


3) Au pavillon Redpath, le 9 mai et le 4 juillet, 
entre 10h et 14h, et entre 15h et 19h. Les 
étudiants qui ne sont pas encore inscrits pour- 
ront suivre leur cours de 8h ces deux jours-la, 
mais devront s'inscrire dans la journée. 


Pour s'inscrire a la session d’été, les étudiants 
devront presenter: 


a. Une formule d'inscription remplie. 


b. Une traite bancaire ou un mandat au 
montant total des frais de scolarité. (Les 
chéques ne seront pas acceptés. Le 
paiement doit étre fait en devises cana- 
diennes et libellé a l’ordre de l’univer- 
sité McGill.) 


c. Ftudiants réguliers du ter cycle (y compris 
les nouveaux étudiants ayant regu leur 
acceptation définitive): La formule d’autori- 
sation de la faculté portant les signatures 
nécessaires. 


Etudiants de I'extérieur: Une lettre d'autori- 
sation du registraire ou d'une autre per- 
sonne de leur université habilitée a ce faire. 


Etudiants a statut spécial (y compris les 
étudiants acceptés a McGill sous condi- 
tion): la formule de décharge signée. 


Les étudiants étrangers voudront bien se reporter 
a la rubrique qui les concerne, page 23. 

Soulignons qu’il faut régler les frais de scolarité 
au moment de I'inscription. Si vous préférez n’en 
régler qu'une partie, inscrivez-vous en ne réglant 
que le ou les premier(s) de vos cours. Vous pour- 
rez, par la suite, régler les frais des autres cours 


RENSEIGNEMENTS GENERAUX 


qu'on vous a autorisé(e) a suivre jusqu’a la date, 
inclusivement, de la premiére journée de ces cours. 

Les demandes de logement ainsi que les frais de 
résidence doivent étre adressés directement aux 
résidences. 

Les étudiants espérant bénéficier d'une aide 
financiére quelconque doivent présenter, avec leur 
formule d’inscription et les documents nécessaires, 
une lettre de l’organisme qui accorde cette aide, 
exposant les modalités et date(s) du ou des verse- 
ment(s). 

Tous les étudiants inscrits regoivent une carte 
d'identité. Cette carte est nécessaire a quiconque 
veut se prévaloir des services de bibliotheque. 


DIRECTIVES CONCERNANT LA FORMULE 
D' INSCRIPTION 


ll est trés important de remplir la formule d’inscrip- 
tion correctement, jusque dans le moindre détail. Le 
nom de |'étudiant(e) doit figurer clairement en lettres 
majuscules, de méme que le nom de jeune fille 
(dans le cas d'une femme mariée) ou le nom civil 
(dans le cas des religieux) a la rubrique prévue a 
cet effet. Il est également important que |’étudiant(e) 
s'inscrive exactement de la méme fagon chaque 
fois qu'il remplit une formule d’inscription; ainsi, si 
l'on n'a donné la premiére fois que ses initiales, il ne 
faudra pas par la suite inscrire son ou ses pré- 
nom(s) au complet, et vice-versa. 

On attribue a chaque étudiant(e) un numéro 
matricule, qui restera le méme pendant toute la 
durée de ses études a McGill. L’étudiant(e) devra 
indiquer son numéro sur toutes ses lettres et for- 
mules, y compris les formules d'inscription, d'auto- 
risation et de changement de cours. 

Les autres renseignements figurant a la formule 
d'inscription serviront ‘a constituer le dossier de 
|'étudiant(e) et devront étre aussi précis que possi- 
ble. Les candidats sont priés de ne rien inscrire 
dans les cases ombrées et de nous renvoyer les 
copies blanche et jaune. 

Le numéro du cours sera indiqué clairement et 
l'on précisera s'il s’agit d'un cours de catégorie “L” 
ou de catégorie “C"”’ 

Les cours de la premiére partie de la session sont 
de catégorie ‘'L'’, alors que ceux de la deuxiéme 
partie sont de catégorie “‘C”’ 


ETUDIANTS ETRANGERS - SESSION D’ETE 


ll est recommandé aux étudiants étrangers de s'ins- 
crire le plus tdt possible afin de recevoir, en temps 
utile, la lettre de confirmation de leur inscription 
décrivant les cours, et indiquant les dates nécessai- 
res ainsi que les frais de scolarité réglés. 

Pour 6tre autorisés a faire des études au Canada, 
ces étudiants doivent d'abord obtenir un visa 
d'étudiant de l'ambassade ou du consultat du 
Canada de leur région. Pour ce faire, ils doivent pré- 
senter a l'ambassade ou au consulat la lettre confir- 
mant leur inscription a McGill ainsi que la preuve 
qu'ils sont en mesure d'assumer intégralement 
leurs frais de séjour. 
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Ces exigences sont celles proposées dans le 
nouveau projet de loi sur |'immigration actuellement 
a l'étude au gouvernement fédéral; si ce projet de 
loi est adopté, les étudiants étrangers poursuivant 
des études au Canada en seront directement affec- 
tes. Les intéressés doivent donc entrer en contact 
avec |’ambassade ou le consulat du Canada de leur 
région pour s’assurer qu'ils ont bien tous les 
documents requis avant leur départ pour le Canada. 

Les étudiants étrangers s'assureront également 
qu'ils bénéficient d'un bon plan d'hospitalisation et 
d’assurance-maladie, étant donné que celui du 
Québec ne s'appliquera pas a eux 


FRAIS DE SCOLARITE 


(sujets a modification sans préavis) 


Etudes supérieures 


Cours complet 


montant approximatif pay 
Demi-cours PP 


57.00 


Etudes de premier cycle 
Toutes facultés, y compris la faculté d’agriculture: 
$19.00 par crédit. 


Les frais de scolarité comprennent, le cas échéant, 
le droit d'utilisation des laboratoires. 


Droits d'inscription tardive (non 


remboursables) $10.00 


Les recus aux fins de déduction d'impdét seront 
expeédiés a la fin de février 1978. 


Les frais de scolarité doivent étre acquittés par 
traite bancaire ou mandat au moment de I’ins- 
cription. 


Les étudiants qui doivent encore a McGill des frais 
de scolarité ou amendes relevant d’inscriptions 
antérieures ne seront pas autorisés a s'inscrire a la 
session d’éteé. 


FRAIS DE RESIDENCE 


Chambre et pension (repas, semaine de 5 jours) 


Tarif hebdomadaire $70.00 
FRAIS, SERVICES AUX ETUDIANTS 
(FACULTATIF) 

Une ‘‘partie’’ de la session 

(6 semaines) $10.00 

Deux “‘parties"' de la session 

(12 semaines) 15.00 

-ATHLETISME 

6 semaines ou moins $13.00 

6a 10 semaines $23.00 


DROITS DE PARTICIPATION AUX ACTIVITES - 
ANGLAIS LANGUE SECONDE 


$25.00 


RESTRICTIONS RELATIVES AUX COURS 


On rappelle aux étudiants qui ont déja été inscrits 4 
McGill qu'ils ne peuvent se ré-inscrire aux cours 
déja suivis avec succes qui portent actuellement un 
autre numéro ou sont donnés par un autre départe- 
ment, ainsi que |'indique la liste des cours du pré- 
sent annuaire. 

Au nombre des autres restrictions: celles qui 
S'appliquent aux cours a nombre limité d'étudiants 
et aux cours qui exigent une autorisation parti- 
culiére, comme |'indique la liste des cours du pré- 
sent annuaire. 


COURS PREALABLES 


ll appartient a I’étudiant (qu'il soit nouveau, régulier, 
de l’extérieur ou a statut spécial) de s'assurer qu'il a 
Suivi avec succés les cours préalables indiqués 
pour un cours donné avant de s’inscrire a ce der- 
nier. 


NOMBRE DE COURS AUTORISE - SESSION 
D’ETE 


Le nombre de cours que les candidats 4 un grade 
ou a un dipl6me de McGill sont autorisés a suivre 
sera indiqué sur les formules d'autorisation de la 
faculté. 

Les €tudiants des facultés des arts et des 
sciences ne peuvent accumuler plus de 12 crédits 
pendant l’été (y compris les crédits d'autres établis- 
sements) € moins que leur faculté ne leur donne 
une autorisation spéciale. 

Les nouveaux étudiants admis sous condition, les 
étudiants de |’extérieur et les étudiants a statut spé- 
cial ne pourront accumuler plus de 7 crédits pour 
chaque partie de la session d’été. 


INSCRIPTIONS TARDIVES 


Les étudiants auront le droit de s'inscrire tardive- 
ment a un cours, uniquement si celui-ci n'est pas 
complet. Priére de consulter le calendrier qui se 
trouve au début de l'annuaire pour tout renseigne- 
ment sur les dates limites des inscriptions tardives. 


\ Ces étudiants devront s'inscrire en personne au 


bureau de la session d’été et présenter, avec les 
documents nécessaires, une traite bancaire ou un 
mandat au montant intégral des frais de scolarité et 
la somme de dix dollars ($10) en espéces (non rem- 
boursable) qui constitue l'amende imposée pour 
inscription tardive. 


CHANGEMENTS DE COURS ET ADJONCTIONS 


Les candidats 4 un programme de McGill menant a 
un grade ou un dipléme qui désirent changer ou 
ajouter un cours aprés leur inscription a la session 
d’été doivent d’abord faire apposer les signatures 
nécessaires sur la formule d’approbation de 
changement de cours; ils présenteront ensuite la 
formule au bureau de la session d'été avec une 
traite bancaire ou un mandat au montant des frais 
de scolarité supplémentaires. Les étudiants qui 


renoncent a suivre un cours avant la date limite doi- 
vent remplir la formule mais n'ont pas a demander 
l‘autorisation de la faculté. En ce qui concerne les 
dates limites, priére de se reporter au calendrier qui 
se trouve au début de I'annuaire. Les étudiants de 
l'extérieur et les étudiants a statut spécial doivent 
également remplir la formule d'approbation de 
changement de cours et obtenir |'autorisation du 
bureau de la session d’été. On peut se procurer 
cette formule au bureau de la session d’été. Les 
étudiants sont considérés comme toujours inscrits 
aux Cours jusqu’a ce qu’ils avisent officiellement le 
bureau de la session d'été de leur abandon. II ne 
suffit pas d’en informer le professeur ou simplement 
de cesser de suivre le cours 

Les étudiants ne pourront effectuer de change- 
ment de cours le 9 mai et le 4 juillet, le bureau de la 
session d'été étant fermé ces jours-la et le per- 
sonnel de secrétariat occupé au pavillon Redpath 


REMBOURSEMENTS 


Les étudiants qui annulent leur inscription a la ses- 
sion d’été (en personne ou par correspondance) 
avant le début des cours seront remboursés inté- 
gralement des frais de scolarité acquittés. Ceux qui 
annulent leur inscription a certains cours seront 
également remboursés intégralement. Les étudiants 
qui annulent apres la date limite de remboursement 
indiquée n’auront droit € aucun remboursement (on 
ne fera aucune exception a cette régle). Le méme 
principe vaut pour les étudiants bénéficiant d'une 
aide financiére. Priere de noter que l'amende pour 
inscription tardive ($10) n'est pas remboursable. 

Nous attirons l’attention des intéressés sur les 
dates limites pour les changements et les rembour- 
sements indiqués sur le calendrier qui se trouve au 
début de |'annuaire. Dans le cas ou un cours serait 
annulé a cause d'un nombre insuffisant d'inscrip- 
tions, les frais de scolarité seront intégralement 
remboursés aux étudiants déja inscrits. 

Les étudiants qui y ont droit recevront leur cheque 


RENSEIGNEMENTS GENERAUX 


de remboursement deux ou trois semaines aprés 
avoir remis leur formule d'approbation de change- 
ment de cours au bureau de la session d’été. 


ABANDONS 


Les candidats aux grades et dipl6mes de McGill qui 
désirent se retirer d'un ou de plusieurs cours aprés 
les dates limites ci-dessus indiquées doivent obtenir 
une autorisation écrite du vice-doyen de leur 
faculte. Si la permission est accordée, le vice-doyen 
leur donnera alors la mention ‘‘W"" (retrait) ou “WF” 
(abandon-échec). 

Apres les dates limites ci-dessus indiquées, le 
vice-doyen peut, dans certaines circonstances par- 
ticulieres, accorder a un étudiant |'autorisation de se 
retirer d'un cours. (Cette autorisation ne sera pas 
accordée simplement parce que le travail de 
l'étudiant n'est pas satisfaisant.) Les relevés porte- 
ront la mention ‘‘W"' ou ““WF"’, selon le cas, mais on 
n’en tiendra pas compte dans I'etablissement de la 
moyenne des notes pondérées. 

Les etudiants d'une autre université qui désirent 
se retirer d'un cours aprés la date limite de change- 
ment n'y seront autorisés que dans des cir- 
constances exceptionnelles. Ces étudiants devront 
demander |'autorisation, par écrit, de leur profes- 
seur qui déclarera qu’ils se retirent sans que leurs 
chances de réussite aient été en cause; ils devront 
obtenir ensuite |’autorisation du bureau de la ses- 
sion d'été. Le bureau de la session d'été décidera 
de la mention a attribuer, c'est-a-dire ‘‘W" 
(Withdrew ou retrait), ou “‘WF"’ (Withdrew Failing ou 
Abandon-échec). -Aucun remboursement ne sera 
effectué. 

Les étudiants inscrits aux programmes menant a 
un grade des facultés des arts ou des sciences (y 
compris |’école de service social) et les nouveaux 
6tudiants ayant regu leur lettre d'acceptation défini- 
tive a ces facultés ont |'autorisation de se retirer 
d'un ou plusieurs cours aprés le dernier jour de 
remboursement et ils se verront attribuer la mention 
““W"' jusqu’aux dates suivantes: 


Mardi 17 mai.......... 
Mardi 24 mai 

Mercredi 8 juin 
Mardi 12 juillet........ 
Mardi. 19 juillet ae scones) ie 
Mercredi 3 aoUt ................c0008 


CHANGEMENT DE NOM OU D’ADRESSE 


Les étudiants devront informer le bureau de la ses- 
sion d'été de tout changement de nom (état civil) ou 
d'adresse, soit par télephone soit par lettre. Ils évite- 
ront ainsi des erreurs dans leur relevés de notes et 
des retards dans |’'acheminement des résultats 
finals et des recus aux fins d'impéts. 


-ssruses+--d@mi-cours du premier ‘‘semestre’’ (3 et 4 crédits), premiére partie. 

en apnea Can eae Ap cours complets (6 crédits) et cours de gestion, premiére partie. 
Rate eI OC NTE .-.+.+., demi-cours du second ‘‘semestre"’ (3 et 4 crédits), premiere partie. 
ssssses+se. d@mi-cours du premier ‘‘semestre’’ (3 et 4 crédits), deuxiéme partie. 

sa cours complets (6 crédits) et cours de gestion, deuxiéme partie 
demi-cours du second ‘‘semestre”’ (3 et 4 crédits), deuxiéme partie 


BULLETINS ET RELEVES DE NOTES 


Le bulletin informe I'étudiant des notes qu’il a obte- 
nues pour les cours auxquels il est inscrit. 

Le relevé de notes est un document officiel pré- 
sentant le dossier universitaire complet de 
létudiant; il sera adressé, sur demande, aux univer- 
sités, Commissions scolaires et autres établisse- 
ments. 
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Les bulletins seront adressés directement aux 
étudiants. Ceux qui désirent faire parvenir un relevé 
de notes officiel a leur propre université ou a une 
commission scolaire, s'adresseront au bureau de 
Registraire. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Frais— Premiére copie $2.00 
Copies supplémentaires tirées en méme 
temps: 
$0.50 chacune 


NOTES FINALES 
Le bureau de la session d’été ne communiquera les 


notes finales ni par telephone ni aux etudiants qui 


viendront les demander en personne. 


SYSTEME D’EVALUATION 


A la session d’été, la moyenne des notes pondé- 
rées (Grade Point Average) et la moyenne cumula- 
tive des notes pondérées (Cumulative Grade Point 
Average) ne sont établies que pour les candidats 
aux grades et dipldmes de McGill. 

Voici les €équivalences en pourcentages des 
notes utilisées a l'université McGill. 


ETUDES DU PREMIER CYCLE 


D (45-54%) Résultat conditionnel ' 
F Echec 


P Réussite 


L'etudiant a une raison valable pour ne pas 
avoir terminé les travaux et recherches 
essentielles. Il aura quatre (4) mois pour les 


L'étudiant n'a pas respecté la date 
de remise des travaux relatifs a un cours. 


L’étudiant est inscrit mais ne s'est pas 
présenté a l'examen ou n'a pas remis les 
travaux essentiels sans avoir de raison 


Suspension du calcul 
du G,.P.A. jusqu'a 
l'achévement des tra- 
vaux requis. 


Equivalent de ‘‘F’’ dans 
le calcul du G-P.A. 


Equivalent de ‘‘F"’ dans 
le calcul du G.P.A. 


Ba es 


Shes 


L’étudiant a obtenu une autorisation 
spéciale pour se retirer d’un cours. 


L'étudiant a obtenu |’autorisation 
de se retirer d'un cours mais son travail 


N'intervient pas dans 
le calcul du G.P.A. 


N'intervient pas dans le 
calcul du G.P.A. 


jusque-la correspond a la mention “F’’. 


A (80-100%) 
B (65-79%) \ résultats 
C (55-64%) satisfaisants 
K Incomplet 
terminer. 
KF Incomplet- 
Echec 
J Absent 
valable. 
W. Retrait 
WF Retrait en 
voie d’échec 
Li Reporte 


L’examen final de |'étudiant a été repor- 

té pour des raisons telles qu'une maladie 
ou un deuil a la date de l'examen. L’appro- 
bation du vice-doyen de la faculté que fré- 


Les moyennes G.P.A./ 
C.G.P.A. ne seront pas 
calculées avant |'élimi- 
nation du “L"’. 


quente |’étudiant est nécessaire. 


Normalement, les notes “A"’, ‘'B" et ‘‘C"’ indi- 
quent la réussite, ‘‘D'’ un résultat conditionnel et 
“F" un échec. Pour certains cours, on permet I'ap- 
plication du systeme de notation réussite/échec 
(P/F). 

Bien que la lettre ‘‘D'’ n'indique pas un échec, 
elle ne permet pas |'admission a un cours pour 
lequel le premier cours est un préalable. Elle n'est 
pas non plus reconnue si le cours est obligatoire 
dans le programme de |'étudiant. 


ETUDES SUPERIEURES 


A (80-100%) 
B (65-79%) 


premiere classe 
deuxiéme classe 


En dessous de 65% échec 

K incomplet 
J absent 
WwW retrait 

i reporte 
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AUDITEURS LIBRES 


On n'admet pas d’auditeurs libres a la session 
d'étée. 


EXAMENS FINALS 


Des examens finals sont prévus a la fin de chaque 
“‘semestre’’ de chaque partie de la session. Cer- 
tains cours n'auront pas d'examens finals; dans ce 
cas, les notes seront déterminées d’apreés les tra- 
vaux et les examens subis en classe. La décision 
relative a la tenue ou non d’examens finals reléve 
exclusivement du professeur, mais tous les 
étudiants inscrits devront recevoir des notes finales. 

Les professeurs ne sont autorisés a accorder 
aucun traitement particulier en matiére d’examen. 
Si un étudiant croit qu’il existe certaines  cir- 
constances légitimes dont on pourrait tenir compte 
dans |'évaluation de son travail, il devra s’adresser 


— 


| 


au doyen ou au vice-doyen de sa faculté et non au 
bureau de la session d'été. Les étudiants de |’exté- 
rieur et a statut spécial devront s'adresser a la 
faculté qui offre le cours. 

Une étudiant qui, sans excuse valable, n'a pas 
Suivi réguliérement un cours ou n’en a pas subi 
l’examen final sans avoir donné un avis de retrait 
officiel se verra accorder la mention ‘‘J"’ (absent). 


JUSTIFICATION D’ABSENCE A UN EXAMEN. 


Si pour des raisons telles que la maladie ou un 
deuil, un étudiant n'est pas en mesure de se pré- 
senter a ses examens finals, il devra en informer le 
vice-doyen de sa faculté dans les trois jours qui sui- 
vent la date de l'examen. Si la demande est 
approuvée, au lieu d'une note, la mention “‘L"’ appa- 
raitra sur le dossier de |’étudiant et sera remplacée 
par la note obtenue a l'examen reporté. Le vice- 
doyen fera connaitre a I'étudiant la ou les date(s) du 
Ou des examen(s) reporté(s). 

Un €tudiant de l'extérieur pourra 6tre autorisé a 
passer un examen reporteé si les dispositions néces- 
saires sont prises quant a la date, et si l'université 
de |’étudiant et la faculté offrant le cours a McGill y 
consentent. La mention ‘‘L” sera alors remplacée 
par la note obtenue lors de l'examen reporte. 


VERIFICATIONS ET RECORRECTIONS 


Les travaux sont corrigés et les notes calculées 
avec beaucoup de soin. Toutefois, si un étudiant 
désire faire verifier ses notes ou recorriger un exa- 
men, il s'adressera au bureau du vice-doyen de sa 
faculté et non au bureau de la session d’été. On pro- 
céde d’abord a la vérification du calcul des notes, 
ce qui n’entraine aucun frais. Si cette vérification ne 
donne lieu a aucun changement, |’étudiant peut 
alors demander une recorrection de son examen 
final (frais de $10). Ces frais seront remboursés a 
l'étudiant si l'on découvre une erreur en sa défa- 
veur. D’autre part, si l'erreur découverte a comme 
résultat une note plus basse, cette derniére sera 
maintenue et |’étudiant ne sera pas remboursé. Les 
examens corrigés par ordinateur peuvent faire 
l'objet d'une verification mais non d'une recorrec- 
tion. 


Toute demande de correction de travaux devra 
étre adressée directement au professeur. Les 
étudiants de l'extérieur et a statut spécial s'adresse- 
ront a la faculté qui offre le cours. 


COURS D’ANGLAIS LANGUE SECONDE 


La session d'été offre un cours d’anglais eéle- 
mentaire (110-150C English as a second language) 
4 l’intention des étudiants devant commencer leurs 
études en septembre et qui présentent des lacunes 
sur ce plan. On recommande aux étudiants dont la 
langue maternelle n'est pas l'anglais et qui désirent 
améliorer leur anglais sur les plans de l’expression 
orale et écrite de s'inscrire a ce cours. 
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Le cours comprend deux heures de cours et une 
heure de laboratoire de langue; il se donne tous les 
matins du lundi au vendredi (4 juillet — 12 aodt). Des 
ateliers, excursions, activités socio-culturelles et 
laboratoires ouverts (open labs) auront lieu l’aprés- 
midi. 

Tous les étudiants inscrits & ce cours devront se 
soumettre a un test de classement. Ce test n'est pas 
un examen mais un moyen de déterminer le niveau 
auquel |'étudiant doit s’inscrire. Le test aura lieu aux 
dates suivantes: le mercredi 29 juin, et le jeudi 30 
juin. On donnera aux étudiants, au moment de |'ins- 
Cription, une carte leur indiquant le jour ou ils doi- 
vent se présenter au test. Pour étre admis au test, 
|’étudiant doit d'abord s'étre inscrit au cours. 


N.B. Les étudiants devront s’inscrire au cours AU 
PLUS TARD LE 24 JUIN. L’inscription s'effectuera 
dans |’ordre d'arrivée des candidats; il est conseillé 
de s'inscrire tot afin de s'éviter les déceptions, car 
le nombre des inscriptions est limité. Les frais de 
scolarité s’élévent a $114, réglables sous forme de 
traite bancaire ou de mandat lors de |'inscription, 
libellé a l’ordre de I'université McGill, en devises 
canadiennes. Des droits de $25 sont exigés pour 
les frais de laboratoire, de test et d'activités para- 
scolaires; ces frais seront acquittés au moment de 
linscription. 


Les étudiants qui désirent suivre ce cours sans 
avoir été admis a McGill y seront autorisés, a condi- 
tion de signer la formule de décharge décrite a la 
rubrique des “renseignements généraux” de 
l‘annuaire. On peut s'inscrire en personne ou par 
correspondance et se procurer les formules d’ins- 
cription et de décharge au bureau de la session 
d'été. 

Les €tudiants étrangers voudront bien consulter 
la rubrique qui les concerne, page 


SERVICES AUX ETUDIANTS 
RESIDENCES 


Le campus du centre-ville de McGill dispose d'envi- 
ron 1,000 places en résidence pour les étudiants et 
les €tudiantes. On peut se procurer les formules de 
demande de logement au bureau de la session 
d’été, ou encore au 


Business Office 

Bishop Mountain Hall 
3935, rue University 
Montréal, (PQ), H3A 2B4 


La formule de demande de logement donne tous les 
renseignements nécessaires sur la maniére de la 
remplir et l'adresse ou |'expédier. 


On distribue aux étudiants qui font une demande 
de logement une brochure qui donne tous les 
détails pertinents. Les frais de logement, pour les 
étudiants de la session d'été, s'élévent a $70 par 
semaine, réglables a l'avance. L'étudiant disposera 
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d'une chambre pour une personne, literie et serviet- 
tes comprises, et aura droit aux repas des cing 
jours de semaine. Pendant les week-ends, les repas 
se paient comptant. Une caution de $20 doit étre 
acquittée au moment de la demande. Cette somme 
est remboursée intégralement a |'étudiant au 
moment du départ lorsqu’il rend sa clé, pourvu que 
la direction ait constaté qu’il n’a causé aucun dom- 
mage volontaire. 


Les régles énoncées ci-dessus ne s’appliquent 
qu’aux étudiants inscrits a la session d’été. 


L’étudiant logeant en résidence devra libérer sa 
chambre dans un délai de 12 heures suivant la fin 
de son inscription a la session d'été. 


BIBLIOTHEQUES 


Les étudiants de la session d’été ont accés aux 
bibliotheques de l’université. On trouvera_ ci- 
dessous la liste des bibliothéques, leurs adresses et 
numéros de téléphone. Comme les services et les 
horaires d'été varient d'une bibliothéque a |’autre, il 
est préférable de se renseigner avant de se rendre 
a une bibliothéque donnée. La ‘Undergraduate 
Library” (bibliotheque des étudiants du premier 
cycle) offre des services de prét et de consultation 
sur place; il en est de méme de la bibliothéque 
McLennan, qui renferme la collection de recherches 
en lettres et sciences sociales. 


Lettres et sciences sociales 


Art et architecture 
Collection Blackader-Lauterman 
Pavillon de la bibliotheque Redpath 


Bibliotheque Redpath 
Tél: 392-5211 


Bibliothéconomie 

Pavillon de la bibliotheque McLennan 
Rez-de chaussée 

Tél: 392-5931 


Education 

Pavillon de l'éducation 
3700, rue McTavish 
Tél: 392-8849 


Education physique 
Gymnase Currie 

475, avenue des Pins ouest 
Tél: 392-8893 


_ Etudes islamiques 
Pavillon Leacock 
Salle 911 

Tél: 392-5197 


Bibliotheque Howard Ross 
Administration 

1001, rue Sherbrooke ouest 
Tél: 392-5804 


Bibliotheque McLennan 
Tél: 392-4936 
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Musique (livres, partitions, disques) 
Faculté de musique 

555, rue Sherbrooke ouest 

Tél: 392-4530 


Etudes religieuses 

Pavillon William & Henry Birks 
3520, rue University 

Tél: 392-4832 


Service social 
Pavillon Wilson 
3506, rue University 
Tél: 392-5046 


Bibliotheque de la faculté de droit 

Pavillon Chancellor Day 

3644, rue Peel | 
4e étage 

Tél: 392-5066 


Sciences pures et sciences appliquées 


Collection Blacker-Wood 
Zoologie et ornithologie 
Bibliotheque Redpath 
Tél: 392-5406 


Botanique-génétique 
Pavillon Stewart 
Salle $3/1 

Tél: 392-5829 


Art dentaire 
Pavillon Strathcona 
Rez-de-chaussée 
Tél: 392-4926 
Génie 

Pavillon Macdonald 
Tél: 392-5909 


Mathématiques 
Pavillon Burnside 
Salle 1105 

Tél: 392-8273 


Pavillon Frank Dawson Adams 
3450, rue University 
Tél: 392-4929 


Undergraduate library-Bibliotheque du premier 
cycle 

Bibliotheque Redpath 

Tél: 392-6776 


Médecine il 
Centre médical Mcintyre | 
1200, avenue des Pins ouest 

3e étage 

Tél: 392-4334 | 


Sciences infirmiéres 

Pavillon Wilson i 
3506, rue University 
Tél: 392-5027 


Bibliothéque Osler 

Collection d'histoire de la médecine 
Centre médical Mcintyre 

1200, avenue des Pins ouest 

Se étage 

Tél: 392-4331 


Hors campus 


Collége Macdonald 
Faculté d'agriculture 
Ste-Anne-de-Bellevue (PQ) 
Tél: 457-6580, poste 213 


Bibliothéques affiliées 


Institut Allan Memorial 
Collection de psychiatrie 
1025, avenue des Pins ouest 
Tél: 842-1251, poste 269 


Géographie 

Collection de cartes géographiques 
Pavillon Burnside 

Salle 524 

Tél: 392-5492 


Océanographie 
772, rue Sherbrooke ouest 
Tél: 392-5723 


Météorologie 
Pavillon Burnside 
7e étage 

Tél: 392-8237 


HORAIRE D’ETE DE LA LIBRAIRIE EN 1977 


La librairie de l’université McGill, située dans le 
pavillon Bronfman, 1001, rue Sherbrooke ouest, 
sera ouverte de 10h a 16h30, du-lundi au vendredi. 
Elle sera fermée le samedi. 


STATIONNEMENT 


Un nombre restreint d’étudiants de la session d’été 
seront autorisés a stationner leur voiture dans les 
espaces réservés a cette fin sous réserve d’en 
acquitter les frais et de se conformer aux régle- 
ments. Les permis seront disponibles au bureau du 
stationnement, situé 840, rue McGregor, le 9 mai et 
le 31 mai de 13h a 16h30. Les 4 et 26 juillet (le 
matin seulement), on pourra se procurer les permis 
en se présentant au foyer principal du pavillon des 
sciences de |'éducation, situé 3700, rue McTavish. 


L'université McGill décline toute responsabilité 
pour les dommages occasionnés a un véhicule, ou 
le vol d'un véhicule ou de son contenu pendant que 
celui-ci se trouve sur le terrain de l'universite. 


Frais mensuels: $15.00 


SERVICES DONT PEUVENT SE PREVALOIR, A 
TITRE FACULTATIF, LES ETUDIANTS DE L’EXTE- 
RIEUR ET A STATUT SPECIAL PENDANT LA SES- 


SION D'ETE. 


RENSEIGNEMENTS GENERAUX 


Services religieux 

Services d'orientation 

Bureau d'aide aux étudiants et d'orientation des 
étudiants étrangers 

Services de santé 


Services de logement hors-campus 
Services de placement des étudiants 


Les étudiants de McGill détenteurs de cartes 
d'identité validées des sessions d’automne et d'hi- 
ver 1976-77 ont droit aux services aux étudiants 
pendant l'été. 


Les autres étudiants sont invités a se prévaloir de 
ces services pendant la session d'été. La cotisation 
est FACULTATIVE. Les droits (sous réserve de 
modification, et non remboursables) de $10 pour 
une partie de la session (6 semaines), ou de $15 
pour les deux parties (12 semaines) donneront aux 
étudiants l’accés aux services suivants: 


SERVICES D’AUMONERIE 


Des services d'aum6nerie, relevant des aum6niers 
du campus et non de |’administration, sont offerts 
aux étudiants. Ces services visent a répondre aux 
besoins de tous les étudiants et comprennent 
notamment l’orientation conjugale, les systemes de 
valeurs et les cérémonies des divers cultes. Les 
auméoniers organisent des rencontres périodiques 
sur des themes religieux ou des sujets susceptibles 
d'intéresser les étudiants. 


Les locaux du 3438, rue Peel, comprennent un 
salon, une chapelle et une salle de lecture ou les 
étudiants peuvent consulter gratuitement livres et 
périodiques. On vous donnera avec plaisir des 
renseignements sur les cérémonies des divers 
cultes. 


Adresse 3484, rue Peel 
Renseignements 392-5890 


SERVICE D’ORIENTATION 


Ce service permet aux étudiants de toutes les 
facultés de venir discuter, confidentiellement, de 
leurs problémes. Parmi les services offerts, citors 
ceux d'orientation individuelle, de groupes d'auto- 
perfectionnement humain, d’évaluation psychologi- 
que, de tests professionnels, de cours de lecture 
rapide, de planification de carriéres et de biblio- 
théque (renseignements sur les carriéres). 


Adresse 522, avenue des Pins ouest 
Renseignements 392-5119 


BUREAU D’AIDE AUX ETUDIANTS ET 
D’ORIENTATION DES ETUDIANTS 
ETRANGERS 


La section de l'aide aux étudiants de ce bureau 
s'occupe de toutes les questions reliées a l'aide 
financiére offerte par |l’université, le gouvernement 
provincial ou le gouvernement fédéral. Les 
étudiants non canadiens pourront s'adresser a ce 
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bureau pour obtenir des certificats d'inscription et 
des relevés de frais de scolarité et de dépenses 
personnelles au cours de leur séjour a McGill a 
envoyer a la Commission de contréle des devises 
6trangéres de leur pays (Foreign Exchange Control 
Boards). 


La section d'orientation des étudiants étrangers 
s'occupe de toutes les questions qui peuvent affec- 
ter les étudiants non canadiens telles que les rap- 
ports avec le ministére de la Main-d’oeuvre et de 
I'Immigration et l’assurance-maladie obligatoire. 


Adresse 3465, rue Peel 
Renseignements 392-5256 


SERVICE MEDICAL 


Les heures d’ouverture du service médical sont de 
9h a 16h, du lundi au vendredi. 


Le personnel comprend des médecins, hommes 
et femmes, ainsi que des infirmiéres. Les étudiants 
qui y viennent en consultation sont priés de se munir 
de leur carte d'assurance-maladie ou de |'équiva- 
lent. Tous les renseignements fournis a ce service 
restent absolument confidentiels et ne figurent 
aucunement au ‘‘dossier universitaire’. 


De nombreux étudiants s’adressent a ces clini- 
ques pour des problémes ayant trait a la vie 
sexuelle, aux contraceptifs, aux drogues et aux 
maladies vénériennes. Nous pressons les étudiants 
qui craignent d'avoir contracté une maladie véné- 
rienne de consulter ce service. Ceux aux prises 
avec des problémes de toxicomanie sont aussi invi- 
tés a s'adresser a ce service, en particulier a la sec- 
tion de santé mentale. 


Afin d'obtenir l'assurance-maladie pour la durée 
de leur séjour a McGill, les étudiants canadiens des 
provinces autres que le Québec ont intérét a 
consulter les bureaux d’assurance-hospitalisation et 
maladie de leurs provinces respectives avant de 
venir a McGill. Cette question est d’autant plus 
importante que les résidents des autres provinces 
ne sont pas couverts par le régime du Québec 
pendant qu’ils font leurs études a McGill. Les 
étudiants étrangers devront s'assurer qu’ils bénéfi- 
cient d'un bon régime d’assurance-hospitalisation 
et d’assurance-maladie avant leur départ pour 
McGill, puisqu’ils n’ont pas droit au régime d’as- 
surance-maladie du Québec. 


Adresse 517, avenue des Pins ouest 

Rendez-vous et 

bureau principal 392-5441 
_ Section santé mentale 392-5449 
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SERVICE DE LOGEMENT HORS-CAMPUS 


Ce service est assuré pendant toute l'année. A 
l'aide des ordinateurs de McGill, il maintient a jour 
les listes de divers types de logement dans le 
centre-ville et les banlieues périphériques desser- 
vies par autobus ou métro. Les étudiants qui 
désirent se prévaloir de ce service sont priés de 
se présenter en personne. 


Adresse 3465, rue Peel 
Renseignements 392-4554 


PLACEMENT DES ETUDIANTS 


Le Centre de main-d’oeuvre du Canada assure un 
service complet de placement a |'intention des 
étudiants a la recherche d'emplois a temps partiel, 
d’été ou permanent. Ce service a pour taches 
principales d’inciter les employeurs a offrir aux 
étudiants de McGill des perspectives d'emploi aussi 
nombreuses que possibles, d’aider les étudiants a 
trouver des emplois convenables en fournissant des 
renseignements sur le marché du travail et en orga- 
nisant des entrevues avec les employeurs 
éventuels, d’encourager les étudiants a se préparer 
pour l'avenir en étudiant eux-mémes le marché du 
travail au moyen des ressources des bibliothéques, 
de films, de séminaires, de visites d’entreprises, 
d'emplois d’été et a temps partiel. 


Adresse 762, rue Sherbrooke ouest 
Renseignements 283-4411 


Installations sportives 


Les installations mises a la disposition des étudiants 
de la session d’été comprennent des piscines, des 
courts de squash et des installations d'athlétisme a 
l'exclusion des courts de tennis. A cause du réamé- 
nagement des vestiaires, ces installations n,ouvri- 
ront, pour la session d’été, que le lundi 6 juin 1977. 


Les demandes d'adhésion, en ce qui concerne 
l'athlétisme, seront adressées au Bureau d’athlé- 
tisme, 475, avenue des Pins ouest. Les étudiants de 
la session d'été devront produire leur carte 
d'identité de la session d’été; on leur remettra une 
carte de membre, valide pour la durée désirée. 


Frais: 6 semaines ou moins $13 
6 a 10 semaines $23 


3 COURSE 
DESCRIPTIONS 


FACULTY OF ARTS 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


151-224L WOMEN AND SOCIETY (3 credits.) An 
introduction to the comparative study of women in 
society, A wide range of anthropological studies are 
examined along with theoretical models regarding 
changes in women's position. Women in simple and 
complex societies; women and social change; prob- 
lems of women in developing societies. 

May 9 — May 27 

16:00 — 18:00 daily 

Text: Martin, K. and Voorhies, B., Female of the 
Species, Columbia University Press, 1975. 

Limited Requistration 

Professor Bossen 


151-237L NATIVE PEOPLES OF MIDDLE AMER- 
ICA. (3 credits.) A survey of the indigenous cultures 
of Mexico and Guatemala. The Mesoamerican 
sociocultural tradition is examined in terms of its his- 
torical context and its contemporary manifestations. 
Comparison and contrast in cultural adaptations to 
conditions of colonialism, underdevelopment, and 
cultural dominance. 

May 31 —June 17 

16:00 — 18:00 daily 

Text: Wolf, Eric, Sons of the Shaking Earth, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1959. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Bossen 


CLASSICS 


114-203L INTRODUCTION TO GREEK MYTHOL- 
OGY. (3 credits.) A survey of the myths and legends 
of Ancient Greece. 

May 9 —- May 27 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Text: Morford and Lenardon, Classical Mythology, 
Longman Canada Ltd., 1972. 

Suggested Presessional Reading: Hamilton, E., 
Mythology; or Rose, H.J., Gods and Heroes of the 
Greeks. 

Professor Silverthorne 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE 


117-210L FIRST LEVEL CHINESE. (6 credits.) 
Introduction to the use of modern Chinese language 
(Mandarin), including instruction in basic grammar 
and patterns, with emphasis on speaking and pro- 
nunciation. Direct methods, as well as filmstrips and 
tape recordings are used for audiolingual achieve- 
ments. 

May 9 —June 17 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Text: Wang, Peggy, Elementary Chinese |, Labora- 
tory Workbook, Exercise Workbook, McGill Univer- 
sity, 1973. 

Limited Registration 

Miss Wang 


117-220L SECOND LEVEL CHINESE. (6 credits; 
Prerequisite: Chinese 117-210.) Second level is a 
continuation of Chinese 117-210 with more 
advanced study of Chinese language in both 
aspects of reading and conversation, grammar, 
vocabulary building and writing practice. Basic liter- 
ary structures will be introduced permitting the stu- 
dents to become familiar with the literature. 

May 9 - June 17 

13:30 — 15:30 daily 

Limited Registration 

Miss Chang-Orlov 


ECONOMICS 


154-200L ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND APPLI- 
CATIONS. (6 credits.) A University level introduc- 
tion to price theory, national income determination, 
money and banking, international trade theory and 
economic policy. 

May 9 — July 1 

16:00 — 18:00 daily 

Professor Davenport 


154-205L AN INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. (6 credits.) The concept of 
the corporation, the economics of crown corpora- 
tions, the multinational firm, resources policy and 
economic development of Québec. (Not open to 
students who have taken 154-205A.) 

May 9 —July 1 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Handa 


154-302L MONEY AND BANKING. (6 credits; Pre- 
requisite: 154-200.) Principles of money, banking 
and. central banking covering the nature of money, 
measurement of money supply, determination of the 
quantity of money; sources of bank funds, uses of 
bank funds, nature of central banking, monetary 
policy, and the international payments system. 

May 9 — July 1 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Professor Velk 


ENGLISH 


110-150C ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE. 
(6 credits.) Designed to help students whose native 
tongue is not English and who have difficulty in: a) 
understanding spoken English, b) speaking it them- 
selves, C) reading English text material or d) writing 
assignments in English. Classroom instruction and 
language lab. Two hours lectures and one hour lab. 
daily. (Open to anyone whose mother tongue is not 
English.) Limited enrolment on a first come, first 
served basis. Please see ‘‘English as a Second 
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Language Course” in the General Information sec- 
tion of this announcement. 

July 4 — August 12 

2 hours lectures, 1 hour lab. daily 

Professor Chow and Staff 


110-150C ANGLAIS ~ COURS DE LANGUE SEC- 
ONDE. (6 crédits.) Offert aux étudiants dont la lan- 
gue maternelle est autre que |’anglais et qui ont de 
la difficulté a: a) le comprendre, b) le parler, c) le 
lire, d) l’écrire. Cours et périodes de laboratoire. 
Ouvert a tous ceux dont la langue maternelle n'est 
pas l'anglais. L'inscription est limitée; les premiers 
arrivés seront les premiers servis. Priére de consul- 
ter la rubrique “‘cours d’anglais langue seconde” a 
la section Renseignements Généraux de cet 
annuaire. 

4 juillet - 12 aodt 

2 heures de cours et une heure de laboratoire par 
jour 

Mile Chow et Associés 


110-225L AMERICAN LITERATURE I. (3 credits.) 
A study of the literary works of early American writ- 
ers. 


May 9 —- May 27 
Times: T.B.A. 
T.B.A. 


_110-226L AMERICAN LITERATURE Il. (3 credits: 
Prerequisite: 110-225.) A study of the literary works 
of later American writers. 

May 31 -June 17 
Times: T.B.A, 
T.B.A. 


110-230L INTRODUCTION TO DRAMA. (6 cred- 
its.) A survey of major types and authors of Western 
drama. 

May 9 — June 17 

Times: T.B.A. 

T.B.A. 


110-245L BACKGROUNDS TO ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. (6 credits.) English literature and the evolu- 
tion of Western civilization. 

May 9 — June 17 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Bouchard 


110-252L STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. (3 credits.) An introduction to the linguistic 
Study of the English language: includes traditional, 
Structural and transformational generative 
approaches to sound and syntax. 
May 9-June 17, firstclass: 10:30 — 12:30 

‘May 9-May 27, firstclass: 10:30 — 12:30 
May 31 -June 17, firstclass: 10:30 - 12:30 
Texts: Modules 
_ Professor |. Gopnick 


110-253L_ HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. (3 credits; Prerequisites: 110-252 or 104- 
200.) An introduction to both the internal (sound and 
syntax) and external (socio-cultural) history. of Eng- 
lish. 
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May 9—June 17, firstclass: 10:30 - 12:30 
May 9 - May 27, firstclass: | 10:30 - 12:30 
May 31-—June 17, firstclass: 10:30 - 12:30 
Texts: Modules 

Professor I. Gopnick 


110-254L THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND THE 
STUDY OF LITERATURE. (3 credits: Prerequi- 
site: 110-252 or 104-200.) The study of linguistic 
theories of poetics and the application of linguistic 
techniques to problems of literary criticism such 
as Stylistics, structural and thematic analysis,” 
metrics, etc. 


May 9 — June 17, first class: 10:30 — 12:30 
May 9 — May 27, first class: 10:30 — 12:30 
May 31 — June 17, first class: 10:30 - 12:30 


Texts: Modules 
Professor |. Gopnick 


These three English language courses are offered in 
a “modular” format. There are no regular class 
meetings or formal lectures as such but there is a 
pool of “independent study” units and a ‘resource 
center’’ where tutorial guidance is available at the 
hours assigned for the course. An Introductory 
Handbook which describes the courses in detail is 
available in the Bookstore. 


110-260L APPROACHES TO LITERARY STUDY. 


(6 credits.) A study of critical methods and their 
validity in relation to specific literary texts. 

May 9—June 17 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Booth 


110-269C FUNDAMENTALS OF DRAMA AND 
THEATRE. (6 credits.) A practical and theoretical 
Study of the individual and collective creative proc- 
ess and the actor's approach to it. 

July 4 — August 12 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Ripley 


110-279C INTRODUCTION TO THE FILM. (6 
credits.) An introductory study of the cinema as a 
medium. 

July 4 - August 12 

13:30 — 15:30 daily 

T.B.A. 


110-315C SHAKESPEARE. (6 credits.) Analysis of 
selected plays of Shakespeare, with particular 
emphasis on the comparative structures of comedy, 
chronicle and tragedy. Lectures will attempt to place 
the plays in the material and the cultural context of 
late Sixteenth and early Seventeenth Century Eng- 
lish society. Plays to be studied include Richard Ill, 
the first and second parts of Henry IV, Midsummer 
Night's Dream, As You like It, Twelfth Night, Hamlet, 
Othello, King Lear, and others. : 
July 4 -— August 12 

13:30 — 15:30 daily 

Text: The Pelican Shakespeare. 

Professor Bristol 


110-329L 20TH CENTURY CANADIAN LITERA- 
TURE. (6 credits.) A study of 20th Century Cana- 
dian prose and poetry, with emphasis on prose. 
May 9 —June 17 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Grace 


110-340L INTRODUCTION TO CHILDREN’S LIT- 
ERATURE I. (3 credits.) Study of children’s litera- 
ture in its society and critical context. 


May 9 — May 27 
Times: T.B.A. 
T.B.A. 


110-341L INTRODUCTION TO CHILDREN’S LIT- 
ERATURE Il. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 110-340.) 
Study of children’s literature in its society and crit- 
ical context. 

May 31 — June 17 

Times: T.B.A. 

T.B.A. 


110-379L THE FILM. (6 credits.) An advanced 
study of experimental film. 

May 9—June 17 

13:30 — 15:30 daily 

Professor Wees 


110-439C STUDIES IN SCIENCE FICTION. (6 
credits.) The study of science fiction as a literary 
form. 

July 4 — August 12 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Suvin 


FRENCH LANGUAGE CENTRE 


127-205L ELEMENTARY FREMCH LANGUAGE. 
(6 credits; Prerequisite: Up to 1 semester of begin- 
ners French.) For students who, though they are not 
beginners, have not studied sufficient French to be 
admitted to the second level (211). Rapid review of 
basic structures and vocabulary. Language labora- 
tory practice. 

May 9 - June 17 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Text: Politzer, Hagiwara, Carduner, L'Echelle, 
(Textbook and Laboratory Workbook), Xerox Co. 
Limited Registration 

T.B.A. 


127-211L ORAL AND WRITTEN FRENCH I. (6 
credits.) Mainly for students from outside the Prov- 
ince of Quebec with only an elementary knowledge 
of French. Comprehension, grammar, vocabulary; 
discussion and essays on topics chosen and pres- 
ented by students. Language laboratory practice. 
May 9 — June 17 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 

T.B.A. 


127-400L FRANCAIS FONCTIONNEL. (6 credits.) 
Mainly for students who attended High School in 
Quebec Province. Practice in oral French via dis- 
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cussions, student presentations, films, records, etc. 
Systematic study of recurrent language problems. 
Short written assignments. Frequent extra-curricular 
activities. Students will each be required to work on 
a project demonstrating their contacts with the 
French-speaking community. (Not open to students 
who have taken 127-341D.) 

May 9 — June 17 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 

T.B.A. 


All students must be interviewed at 3438 McTavish 
Street before registering. Telephone in advance for 
an appointment (392-5727). 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


125-200L COMPOSITION I. (6 crédits; Préalable: 
test de classement.) Révision systématique de la 
grammaire frangaise; acquisition de vocabulaire; 
traduction et compositions élémentaires. (N'est pas 
ouvert aux étudiants qui ont pris 126-220.) 

9 mai — 17 juin 

10:30 — 12:30 lundi au vendredi 

Textes: Obadia, Dascotte, Glatigay, Collignon, 
Grammaire 3°; Grammaire 4°, Hachette, 1976 (3°), 
1975 (4°). 

Professor Bleton 


125-202L INTRODUCTION A LA LITTERATURE 
FRANCAISE. (6 crédits.) Une initiation a la littéra- 
ture francaise par une étude des principaux textes. 
(N’est pas ouvert aux étudiants qui ont pris 126- 
215.) 

9 mai — 17 juin 

8:00 — 10:00 lundi au vendredi 

Textes: de La Fayette, La Princesse de Cléves, 
Garnier-Flammarion; Corneille, Le Cid, Bordas; 
Moliére, Le Misanthrope, Bordas; Voltaire, Romans 
et Contes, Garnier-Flammarion; Chateaubriand, 
René, Garnier-Flammarion; Baudelaire, Les Fleurs 
du Mal, Bordas; Flaubert, Trois Contes, Bordas; 
Beckett, S., En attendant Godot, de Minuit. 
Professor Starosta 


125-203L THEATRE EN ACTION. (6 crédits; 
Préalable: doit parler couramment le frangais.) Ce 
cours s'addresse plus particuliérement aux étudi- 
ants non-francophones qui désirent perfectionner 
leur frangais parlé en montant et en interprétant une 
ou plusieurs piéces modernes. (N'est pas ouvert 
aux étudiants qui ont pris 126-219.) 

9 mai — 17 juin 

16:00 — 18:00 lundi au vendredi 

Inscription limitée 

Professor Vais 


125-204L CIVILISATION QUEBECOISE I. (3 créd- 
its). Introduction a la civilisation québécoise (de 
1800 a 1945). A l'aide d'oeuvres littéraires et artis- 
tiques, introduction aux différents aspects de la 
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société québécoise. (N'est pas ouvert aux étudiants 
qui ont pris 126-210.) 

9 mai - 27 mai 

10:30 — 12:30 lundi au vendredi 

Textes: Lacombe, Patrice, La Terre paternelle, 
Cahiers du Québec, Hurtubise, 1972; Beaugrand, 
Honoré, La chasse-galerie, Fides, 1973. 

Professor Berthiaume 


125-205L CIVILISATION QUEBECOISE II. (3 
crédits.) Introduction a la civilisation québécoise 
(depuis 1945). Suite de cours précédent. (N'est pas 
ouvert aux étudiants qui ont pris 126-211.) 

31 mai —- 17 juin 

10:30 — 12:30 lundi au vendredi 

Textes: Desrosiers, Léo-Paul, Les Engagés du 
Grand Portage, Fides, 1973; Lemelin, Roger, La 
famille Plouffe, C.L.F. poche no. 10. 

Professor Berthiaume 


125-240C COMPOSITION Il. (6 crédits; Préalable: 
test de classement.) Enrichissement de la langue; 
délimitation des faits d'expression; étude systéma- 
tique des ressources expressives de la langue. 
Rédactions. 

4 juillet - 12 aodt 

13:30 — 15:30 lundi au vendredi 

Professor Tichoux 


er ear meeee 


125-315C CINEMA QUEBECOIS. (3 crédits.) 
Etude thématique du cinéma québécois a travers 
ses principaux films. Les approches seront: poé- 
tique, sociologique, psychologique et politique. 
(N’est pas ouvert aux étudiants qui ont pris 126- 
: 334.) 

Wie 4 juillet — 22 juillet 

4 8:00 — 10:00 lundi au vendredi 

a Mr. Julien 


GERMAN 


129-202L GERMAN LANGUAGE, BEGINNERS. 
(6 credits.) A solid, traditional method. The stress is 
on oral and written comprehension and expression. 
May 9 —June 17 
17:30 - 20:00 daily 
Text: Kessler, H., Deutsch ftir Auslander, Verlag 
flr Sprachmethoden, 1972. 
_____ Limited Registration 

 T.B.A. 


129-252L GERMAN LANGUAGE, INTERMEDI- 
TE. (6 credits; Prerequisite: 129-202 or permis- 
sion of Department.) A continuation of 129-202, 
Stress is on oral and written comprehension and 
expression. 

May 9 -June 17 

17:30 — 20:00 daily 

Text: Schultz-Sundermeyer, Deutsche Spra- 
chlehre fur Auslander, Hueber, 1973. 

Limited Registration 

T.B.A. 
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HISPANIC STUDIES 


144-214. ADVANCED ORAL AND WRITTEN ~ 
EXPRESSION. (SPANISH). (6 credits; Prerequi- 
site: 144-210 or equivalent.) Second year course. 
Review of grammar. Practice in speaking and writ- 
ing. Completion of this course admits students to 
senior courses. (Not open to students who have 
taken 144-215A,B, 144-216A, B, or 144-217A, B.) 
May 9 —June 17 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Texts: Ayllo6n and Smith, Spanish Composition 
through Literature, Prentice Hall; Andujar and Dix- 
son, Graded Exercises, Regents; Coleman, Ed., 
Cinco Maestros, Harcourt and Brace. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Harvey 


HISTORY 


101-202C AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HIS- 
TORY OF CANADA. (6 credits.) This course will be 
a survey of the evolution of Canada, from the pre- 
Columbian explorations to the end of the Second 
World War. Social, economic, political, and intellec- 
tual developments will all be considered in a general 
way. Special emphasis will be placed on the themes 
of French-English relations, regional particularism, 
Canadian-American relations, and the influence of 
technology on Canadian society. (Not open to stu- 
dents who have taken 101-202A or 101-203B.) 

July 4 — August 12 

13:30 — 15:30 daily 

T.B.A. 


101-241L HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. (6 
credits.) A survey of the development of the United 

States of America from the era of European explora- 

tion to the present. Emphasis will be placed upon 

the growth of the English colonies within the British 
imperial system, the War of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, political and economic progress in the 
Nineteenth Century, the Civil War, and domestic and 
international politics since 1900. (This course is not 
open to candidates who have previously taken His- 
tory 101-211A and/or B.) 

May 9 — June 17 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Wallis 


ITALIAN 


132-230C SURVEY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
(6 credits; Prerequisite: CEGEP Intermediate Italian 
or permission of the Department.) Readings from 
representative works of Italian literature: special 
emphasis on the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centu- 
ries. 

July 4 - August 12 

18:00 — 20:00 daily 

Professor Gilardino 


132-360C SEMINAR ON ITALIAN STYLISTICS 
AND COMPOSITION. (6 credits; Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of the Department.) Intensive practice in 
stylistics and composition, with special emphasis on 
literary style. Seminar discussions on exercises and 
papers submitted by the students. Oral dissertations 
on various subjects, mainly of a literary character, 
prepared and delivered by students. 

July 4 — August 12 

18:00 — 20:00 daily 

Professor Gilardino 


JEWISH STUDIES PROGRAM 


135-316C SOCIAL AND ETHICAL ISSUES IN 
JEWISH LAW I. (3 credits.) This course will deal 
with the introduction, nature and history of Jewish 
Law. Specific issues to be discussed are: law and 
morality; abortion; self-incrimination; and ecology. 
In English. 

July 4 - July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Kaplan 


135-320L INTERMEDIATE HEBREW. (6 credits; 
Prerequisite: 135-220D or its equivalent.) 

May 9 — June 17 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Mr. S. Levy 


135-434L TUTORIAL IN HEBREW LITERATURE. 
(3 credits.) Topic for Summer, 1977: Believers, Her- 
etics and Critics. Issues in the development of Bibli- 
cal interpretation based on classical Jewish thought, 
heretical Jewish doctrines and contemporary Bibli- 
cal criticism. 

May 9 — May 27 

13:30 — 15:30 daily 

Professor B. Levy 


LINGUISTICS 


104-200L INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
LANGUAGE I. (3 credits.) The aim of this course is 
to acquaint beginners in Linguistics with the wide 
range of contemporary views on language. A core 
of obligatory topics deals with sound, syntax, 
semantics and language change. In addition to 
these, the student will choose other topics from a 
wide range of related topics. 

May 9 —June 17, firstclass: 10:30 — 12:30 
May 9 - May 27, first class: 10:30 - 12:30 

May 31—June 17, firstclass: 10:30 — 12:30 

Texts: Modules 

Professor M. Gopnick 


104-201L INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
LANGUAGE II. (3 credits.) The aim of this course is 
to acquaint beginners in Linguistics with the wide 
range of contemporary views on language. A core 
of obligatory topics deals with sound, syntax, 
semantics and language change. In addition to 
these, the student will choose other topics from a 
wide range of related topics. 
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May 9-June 17, firstclass: 10:30 - 12:30 
May 9 - May 27, first class: 10:30 - 12:30 
May 31 -June 17, firstclass: 10:30 - 12:30 
Texts: Modules 

Professor M. Gopnick 


These two Linguistics courses are offered in a 
‘modular’ format. There are no regular class meet- 
ings or formal lectures as such, but there is a poo! of 
“independent study” units and a ‘resource center’ 
where tutorial guidance is available at the hours 
assigned for the course. An Introductory Handbook 
which describes the courses in detail is available in 
the Bookstore. 


104-205L INTENSIVE INUKTITUT (ESKIMO) 
FOR BEGINNERS. (6 credits.) An introduction to 
the basic structures of Inuktitut, with intensive drill 
and classroom practice in the use of the language. 
N.B. To Be Given At Frobisher, N.W.T. 

May 9 — May 27 

Times: five to six contact hours per day. 

Text: Mallon, S.T., Inuktitut, Phases II and Ill. 
Pre-Sessional Reading: Mallon, S.T., /nuktitut 
Phase I. 

Professor Mallon 


104-241L SOCIOLINGUISTICS. (3 credits; Prere- 
quisite: 104-200, or 104-201, or 104-230.) This 
course will focus on linguistic correlates, determi- 
nants, and consequences of social behaviour. 
Major topics will include linguistic variation, the 
description of speech events, the determinants of 
stylistic and linguistic choice, types of multilingual 
communities and language planning. 

May 9 - May 27 

13:30 — 15:30 daily 

Pre-Sessional Reading: Trudgill, Peter, Sociolin- 
guistics, Pelican Books, 1974. 

Text: Labov, William, Sociolinguistic Patterns, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1972. 

Professor Domingue 


104-321L LINGUISTICS APPLIED TO LAN- 
GUAGE LEARNING. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 104- 
200, or 104-201, or 104-230.) A critical study of the 
application of linguistic theory and description to 
first and second language learning, theories of bilin- 
gualism, and the influence of contexts of acquisition. 
May 9 - June 17 

9:00 — 10:00 daily 

Pre-Sessional Reading: Oller, J.W., Jr., and Rich- 
ards, J.C., Eds., Focus On The Learner, Newbury 
House, Rowley, Mass., 1973. 

Text: Greenfield, P.M. and Smith, J.H., The Struc- 
ture of Communication in Early Language Develop- 
ment, Academic Press, 1976. 

Professor Paradis 


104-350L INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL PHO- 
NETICS. (3 credits.) An introduction to the study of 
human speech sounds, emphasizing articulatory 
and acoustic properties. Attention will be focussed 
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on those aspects of human speech sounds which 
are considered to be linguistically significant. 

May 9 — May 27 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Text; Ladefoged, P., A Course in Phonetics, Har- 
court, 1975 

Professor Piggott 


104-470L INTRODUCTION TO NEUROLINGUIS- 
TICS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 104-200, or 104-201, 
or 104-230.) An introduction to the neurolinguistic 
Study of the problem of competence and perform- 
ance: language storage, speech comprehension 
and production, reading and writing. A linguistic 
analysis of aphasic syndromes. A look at aphasia as 
evidence for linguistic theories. An investigation into 
the species-specificity of language: chimp and 
child. Modalities of language acquisition and lan- 
guage use, and their pathological dissolution. (N.B. 
no anatomy or physiology beyond High School biol 
ogy is required to take this course) 

May 9—June 17 

12:30 — 13:30 daily 

Text: Moruszewski, Mariusz, Language, Commu- 
nication, and the Brain, Mouton, 1975. 

Professor Paradis 


In addition to the introductory Linguistics courses 
outlined above, advanced undergraduate and grad- 
uate Courses will be offered at McGill from June 20 
to August 12. These will be followed by the Annual 
Forum of the Linguistics Association of Canada and 
the United States (LACUS) on campus from August 
13 to 17. 

These courses are also open for credit to stu- 
dents in McGill degree programs. 

Advanced courses in the following areas will be 
offered between June 20 and August 12. 


Applied Linguistics 
Topics in Phonology 
Topics in Syntax 
“i Topics in Semantics. 
__ Topics in Historical Linguistics 
___ Topics in Neurolinguistics 
Topics in Psycholinguistics 
Topics in Sociolinguistics 
Introduction to Syntax 
Canadian French 
___ Studies in Eskimo Linguistics 
Studies in Algonquian Linguistics 
Studies in lroquoian Linguistics 
_ Studies in Athapaskan Linguistics 


These courses are awaiting approval 


For further information please contact 


Canadian Linguistics Institute 
Department of Linguistics 
McGill University 

1001 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, PQ, H5A 1G5 
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107-210C INTRODUCTION TO DEDUCTIVE — 


LOGIC I. (3 credits.) Propositional and predicate 


logic: formalization of arguments, truth tables, natu- 


ral deduction and related topics. 

July 4 - July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Text: Gustason & Ulrich, Elementary Symbolic 
Logic, Holt Reinhart & Winston, 1973. 

Professor Stanosz 


107-354L PRESOCRATICS AND PLATO. (3 cred- 
its.) A survey course concentrating on selected 
texts 

May 9 — May 27 

13:30 — 15:30 daily 

Professor Trentman 


107-355L ARISTOTLE AND LATER GREEK PHI- 
LOSOPHY. (3 credits.) A survey course concentrat- 
ing on selected texts, 

May 31-—June 17 

13:30 — 15:30 daily 

Professor Trentman 


107-374L PHENOMENOLOGY. (3 credits: Prere- 
quisite: One previous course in philosophy.) The 
course will explore the ‘Phenomenological Move- 
ment’ both historically and critically. An attempt will 
be made to identify the nature of Phenomenology, 
and to contrast it with other forms of philosophy. The 
class will also consider the question of how Phe- 
nomenology became at some point ‘‘existential'’. 
May 9 - May 27 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor di Giovanni 


107-510C INTERMEDIATE LOGIC II. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: 107-210 or equivalent.) Metatheory of 
Propositional and predicate logic: deduction theo- 
rem, completeness theorem, etc... Elementary num- 
ber theory. 

July 26 — August 12 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Text: Hunter, Metalogic, Macmillan, 1975: 
Professor Stanosz 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


160-211C COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS. (6 credits.) This course will first examine 
in detail the major features and processes of the 
political systems of Britain, France and Germany. 
The course will then move to focus cross nationally 
on the themes of conflict and consensus in these 
polities. Reference will also be made to Belgium, 
Canada and the U.S.A. 

Dates: T.B.A. 

July 4 - August 12 

T.B.A. 


160-300L COMPARATIVE REVOLUTION. (6 
credits; Prerequisite: 160-227B or permission of 
the Instructor.) A course dealing with the post 
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World War Il revolutionary process in the Third 
World. Special attention will be devoted to the 
nature of the revolutionary process in the struggle 
for national fiberation — examining those cases 
where this approach both succeeded and failed. 
Examples will be drawn in depth from Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. Students will be required to do 
a thorough case study. 

May 9 — June 17 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Noumoft 


160-327C THE PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. (3 credits.) An outline of the basic con- 
cepts employed in public administration will include 
organizational structure and behaviour, the concept 
of management and personnel development, the 
decision-making processes and the problems of 
change and innovation. The subject matter will be 
general although references will be made to Cana- 
dian examples. 

July 26 — August 12 

13:30 — 15:30 daily 

Professor Nef 


160-433L HISTORY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL THEORY Ill. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 160- 
231D.) This course will deal with the political theo- 
ries which underlay the French Revolution, and with 
those to which it gave rise. It will begin with a dis- 
cussion of the theory of Enlightenment and with a 
closer study of Rousseau. It will then continue with 
an examination of different reactions to the Revolu- 
tion: those of Burke, de Maistre, and later that of de 
Tocqueville. It will also examine the developments 
of the themes launched by Rousseau and the 
French Revolution by the German idealists, Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel. Finally, it will examine the revolution- 
ary streams which rise in this period: Marx and 
Marxism and anarchist thought. 

May 9 — May 27 

13:30 — 15:30 daily 

Professor Parekh 


160-434L HISTORY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL THEORY IV. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 160- 
231D.) A consideration of selected writers and 
themes of late 19th and 20th Century political the- 
ory. Such topics will include the theoretical founda- 
tions of scientism and technology, the existentialist 
revolt, the political ideas of Freud and other depth 
psychologists, the theoretical foundations of mod- 
ern social science, elite theory and implications for 
democracy, and other themes in political and social 
theory. 

May 9 — May 27 

17:30 — 19:30 daily 

Professor Parekh 


RUSSIAN AND SLAVIC STUDIES 


141-220L RUSSIAN LANGUAGE. (6 credits; Pre- 
requisite: 141-210 or equivalent.) Intermediate read- 
ing, grammar, translation, oral practice. 
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May 9 —June 17 

10:30 - 12:30 daily 

Text: Davis and Oprendex, Making Progress in 
Russian, Wiley. 

Professor Fodor 


SOCIOLOGY 


166-212L INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. (3 
credits.) The course offers a general survey of 
several selected traditions with sociology. Specifi- 
cally, we shall focus on person-centered traditions 
(e.g. those centering on Weber and Durkeim), con- 
ceptual traditions (e.g. structural-functionalism, 
exchange, balance) and subject-centered traditions 
(e.g. family, stratification, etc.). 

May 31—June 17 

10:30 - 12:30 daily 

Professor Carroll 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


407-270L INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WORK 
RESEARCH. (3 credits.) Prerequisite: A University 
level course in statistics.) This course is intended to 
help students make effective use of published 
research reports and agency statistics, and to show 
them how to conduct simple research projects. It 
covers problem formulation, research design, data 
collection, analysis and interpretation, use of com- 
puter terminal, and report writing. Modular format. 
May 30 -June 17 

9:00 - 11:00 daily 

Text: Research Modules, McGill 

Professor Neysmith 


407-352L SOCIAL SERVICES IN CANADA. (3 
credits.) An introduction to the programs of public 
social services in effect in Canada in the fields of 
income, housing and health. The course seeks to 
acquaint students with the characteristics of these 
programs, and with the policy issues which sur- 
round them and to enhance the students’ ability to 
evaluate the functioning of the programs. This is a 
modular course. Students submit one written 
assignment in each of the three fields. 

May 9 - June 17 

11:00 — 13:00 Monday and Wednesday 

Text: McGilly, F.J., Social Services In Canada, (10 
modules), McGill, 1974 

Limited to McGill Social Work students. 

Professor McGilly 


407-353L INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WORK 
PRACTICE. (6 credits.) Introduction to the princi- 
ples and practice of social work. Approaches to 
social problem identification and analysis. The role 
of the social worker as an agent of change or of 
social control. Elements of working with individuals, 
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groups and communities. Laboratory periods will 
permit the application of course content to practice. 
May 9 — June 17 

9:00 — 11:00 Monday through Thursday 

11:00 - 13:00 Tuesday and Thursday 

Limited to McGill Social Work students 

Staff 


407-453L YOUTH AND YOUNG ADULTS: 
SOCIAL NEEDS AND SERVICES. (3 credits.) The 
physical, psychological and social development of 
youth and young adults and the relationship of such 
development to demands of the social environment 
Emphasis is on the effects of societal change on 
family roles, interpersonal relationships, educational 
and work achievement, youth's community role, 
social services for youth and young adults 

May 9 - June 17 

9:00 — 11:00 Monday and Thursday 

Open to non-Social Work students with permission 
of Instructor. 

Professor Dalfen 


407-480L FIELD INSTRUCTION - SOCIAL 
WORK. (6 credits.) Supervised educational experi- 
ence in social work practice integrating practice 
with theoretical knowledge characteristic of the 
selected field. Individual and group instruction. 


Times: T.B.A. 
Limited to McGill Social Work students. 


_ Field Instructional Staff 


407-482L SEMINAR ON SOCIAL WORK PRAC- 
TICE Il. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 407-481A.) 
Principles of social work practice in working with 
individuals, families, small groups and communi- 
ties. Methods of practice will be analysed from a 
range of settings, drawing upon student field 
experience. A continuation of 481A. 

April 21 —June 17 

11:00 — 13:00 Thursday 

Limited to McGill Social Work students. 

T.B.A. 


407-485L TUTORIAL IN SOCIAL WORK PRAC- 
TICE. (3 credits.) Individual or small group tutorial in 
which students will work independently in conjunc- 
tion with the Instructor. The student will undertake a 
major project related to the area of specialization. 
To be taken only with the consent of the Director. 


_ May 9 -June 17 


14:00 — 16:00 Tuesday and Thursday 
Limited to McGill Social Work students. 


TBA. 


407-486L TUTORIAL IN SOCIAL POLICY. (3 
credits.) Individual or small group tutorial in which 
students will work independently in conjunction with 


the Instructor. The student will undertake a major 


project related to the area of specialization. To be 
taken only with the consent of the Director. 

Dates: T.B.A. 

Times: T.B.A. 

Limited to McGill Social Work students. 

T.B.A. 
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407-489L HUMAN SEXUALITY IN SOCIAL 
WORK PRACTICE. (3 credits.) A=seminar 
designed to provide students with an opportunity to 
develop beginning practice competence in dealing 
with problems related to human sexuality (abortion, 
family planning, homosexuality, etc.). Emphasis will 
be placed on helping students to incorporate a 
range of professional interventions and skills by use 
of case material, taped sessions and role-play. Stu- 
dents will be expected to share practice experi- 
ences. 

May 9 - May 27 

16:00 — 18:00 daily 

Limited to U3 McGill Social Work and Special 
B.S.W. students. 

T.B.A. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE 


ANATOMY 


504-432L RESEARCH PROJECTS. (6 credits; Pre- 
requisite: Completion of U2 with high standing in 
any undergraduate, biologically oriented program in 
the Faculty of Science.) Summer research projects 
in Anatomical Sciences. A research report, plus an 
oral examination by a Departmental Committee will 
evaluate the candidate's performance. (Not open to 
students who have taken 504-432D) NOTE: Projects 
completed as summer jobs are not eligible for 
credit. 

May 9 — August 19 

Times: T.B.A. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Leblond 


BIOLOGY 


177-112L INTRODUCTION TO CELL AND 
MOLECULAR BIOLOGY. (3 credits.) The cell: 
ultrastructure, division, chemical constituents and 
reactions. Bioenergetics: photosynthesis and respi- 
ration. Principles of genetics and the molecular 
basis of inheritance. This course serves as a prere- 
quisite for Biology 177-201D and as an alternative 
to CEGEP Cell Biology. Lectures, laboratory, confer- 
ences. 

May 9 —- May 27 

Lectures: 8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Labs. and Conferences: T.B.A. 

Professor Southin 


177-370C GENETICS OF MAN. (3 credits; Prere- 
quisites: 177-201D, and either 177-202B or 177- 
274A.) A contemporary view of the genetic factors 
determining human characteristics, normal and 
abnormal. 

July 4 —July 22 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Text: Fraser, F.C., and Nora, J.J., Genetics of 
Man, Lea and Febiger, 1975. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Preus 


177-373L BIOMETRY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
189-112 or the equivalent.) Elementary statistical 
methods for testing hypotheses and designing 
experiments in biology. Least squares procedures 
for fitting models in regression and analysis of vari- 
ance. (Students who have, or are taking, certain 
equivalent statistical courses elsewhere in the Uni- 
versity, for example, 204-204, may not take this 
course. A list of these equivalent courses is availa- 
ble in the Biology Department's Handbook.) 

May 9 —- May 27 

Lectures: 10:30 - 12:30 daily 

Labs: T.B.A. 

Text: Sokal and Rohlf, Biometry, Freeman, 1969 
Limited Registration 

Professor Prepas 


177-500L ADVANCED TECHNIQUES IN CELL 
AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY. (3 credits; Prere- 
quisites: 177-301, 177-302 and permission of 
Instructor.) This course is intended for selected cell 
and molecular biology honours and graduate stu- 
dents. Techniques used are those involved in 
molecular studies of transcriptional and translational 
regulation in eucaryotic cells, e.g., nucleic acid and 
protein systhesis in vitro, de novo synthesis of 
enzymes, nucleic acid hybridization, cell fractiona- 
tion and analytical methods, etc. 

May 31 —June 24 

9:00 — 17:00 daily, includes lectures and labs. 
Limited Registration 

Professor Verma 


CHEMISTRY 


180-212L INTRODUCTORY ORGANIC CHEMIS- 
TRY I. (4 credits; Prerequisites: Chemistry 110A 
and 120B or equivalent courses.) A survey of 
reactions of aliphatic and aromatic compounds 
including modern concepts of bonding, mecha- 
nisms, conformational analysis and spectra. 

May 9 - June 3 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Text: Morrison and Boyd, Organic Chemistry, 3rd 
Ed., Allyn & Bacon, 1972. 

Professors Ogilvie and Harpp 


180-212C INTRODUCTORY ORGANIC CHEMIS- 
TRY I. 

July 4 — July 29 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Text: Morrison and Boyd, Organic Chemistry, 3rd 
Ed., Allyn & Bacon, 1972 

Professor Chan and Smith 


180-213L INTRODUCTORY PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY |. (3 credits; Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 180-110A and 120B or equivalent; 
Mathematics 189-120 and 121 or equivalent.) 
First law of thermodynamics; — enthalpy, 
thermochemistry, bond energies. Second law of 
thermodynamics; the entropy and the free 
energy functions. Chemical and thermodynamic 
equilibrium states. Phase rule. Colligative 
properties of ideal solutions. Selected special 
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topics which may _ include electrochemistry, 
chemical kinetics, and others. 

May 9 —June 3 

10:30 - 12:30 daily 

Text: Barrow, G., Physical Chemistry, McGraw- 
Hill, 1973. 

Professor Galley 


180-222C INTRODUCTORY ORGANIC CHEMIS- 
TRY, ll. (4 credits; Prerequisite: Chemistry 180-212 
or equivalent.) Modern spectroscopic techniques 
for structure determination. The chemistry of alkyl 
halides, alcohols, ethers, carbonyl compound and 
amines; with special attention to mechanistics 
aspects. Special topics. 

July 4 —July 29 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Text: Morrison and Boyd, Organic Chemistry, 3rd 
Ed., Allyn & Bacon, 1972, or Brown, Organic Chem- 
istry, Wadsworth 

Professor Farrell 


180-281C CHEMISTRY OF THE MAIN GROUP 
ELEMENTS. (3 credits; Prerequisites: Chemistry 
110A and 120B or equivalents.) Current theories of 
atomic structure, chemical bonding and stereo- 
chemistry are reviewed and then applied in a sys- 
tematic survey of the main group elements and their 
compounds, with emphasis on trends in physical 
and chemical properties, molecular and ionic geo- 
metries, and mechanisms of reactions. (Modular 
course.) 

July 4 -— July 22 

No formal hours 

First meeting: 13:30, July 4 

Text: Butler, |.S., Study guides to the chemistry of 
the main group elements, Chemistry Dept., McGill. 
Pre-Sessional Readings: Review of general chem- 
istry at the collegial or freshman level. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Onyszchuk 


180-301C MODERN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY Ii. 
(3 credits; Prerequisites: Chemistry 180-110A and 
120B or equivalents.) Modern concepts of metallic 
bonding will be reviewed and extended to include 
descriptions of crystal field theory and molecular 
orbital theory of coordination compounds will be 
treated in some detail from the viewpoint of struc- 
tural, chemical, mechanistic and spectroscopic 
behaviour 

July 26 — August 12 

10:30 - 12:30 daily 

Text: Cotton & Wilkinson, Basic Inorganic Chemis- 
try, John Wiley, 1972. 

T.B.A. 


180-411C INTRODUCTION TO RADIOCHEMIS- 
TRY. (3 credits; Prerequisites: Chemistry 180-204A 
and 214B or equivalents.) The basic concepts of 
nuclear chemistry will be described mainly in a qual- 
itative way. Such topics as forces within nuclei, the- 
ories of nuclear structure, radioactive decay, 
nuclear reactions and fission, particle accelerators 
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and reactors, radiocarbon dating, and tracer tech- 
nique will be treated. (Not open to students who 
have taken 180-311A.) 

July 4 — July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Hogan 


180-666C SPECIAL TOPICS Il. (Full Course; Pre- 
requisites Acceptance in the Graduate School or, in 
very exceptional circumstances, with permission of 
the Department.) Critical and original studies 
together with a written essay, on various subjects of 
current interest in Chemistry 

July 4 - August 12 

Times: Arrange with Department. 

Professor Farrell and Staff 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


308-200L INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTER 
SCIENCE. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 189-121 or 
equivalent.) Number systems, data representation, 
algorithm design. FORTRAN; computer methods 
including searching, sorting, solution of equations, 
numerical integration and matrix multiplication. 
This course is designed for students in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. 

May 9 — May 27 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Anantha 


308-210. COMPUTER STRUCTURE AND 
ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE PROGRAMMING. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: 308-200 or 308-208 or 308- 
220.) Computer structure, machine instruction 
execution, addressing techniques, and digital 
representation of data coding and assembly 
systems, macro definition, program segmentation 
and linkage. 

May 9 - May 27 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Marovac 


308-220L DIGITAL COMPUTING FOR STATISTI- 
CAL ANALYSIS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: One of 
166-350A, 189-231A, 204-204A, or equivalent.) 
The course introduces the student to computers and 
to their uses in the solution of statistical problems. 
Number systems, data representation, characteris- 
tics of a high-level programming language (FOR- 
TRAN), methods of computer solution of statistical 
problems, random numbers, games of chance, sim- 
ulation. 

May 9 —- May 27 

13:30 — 15:30 daily 

Professor Cohen 


_ 308-230L COMPUTERS IN DATA PROCESSING. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: 308-200, 308-220 or equiv- 
alent programming experience.) Uses of computers 
for data processing: COBOL: Job control language: 
System utility programs including sort/merge; File 
processing: Comparison of languages in business 
oriented applications. 
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May 31 -June 17 

10:30 - 12:30 daily 
Limited Registration 
Professor Burrage 


GEOGRAPHY 


183-311L GEOGRAPHIC ATTRIBUTES OF THE 
CANADIAN ECONOMY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
Geography 183-309A, or an introductory geog- 
raphy course, or permission of Instructor.) A 
geographic interpretation of the Canadian growth 
experience. The evolution of Canadian economic 
regionalism considered in relation to natural 
resources, agriculture, urbanism and industrializa- 
tion. Some effects of the American participation in 
the Canadian economy. Regional disparities and 
contemporary urban problems. (Not open to 
students who have taken Geography 183-301D.) 


May 9 — May 27 
16:00 — 18:00 daily 
Professor Thornton 


183-314C INTERMEDIATE URBAN GEOGRA- 
PHY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Geography 183-216A 
or 217B or permission of Instructor.) A review of 
selected topics relating to urban policy making, 
social justice; provision of public goods; public 
finance; infrastructure planning and impact studies. 
An examination of spatial interaction analysis, 
including gravity and space preference models of 
passenger and commodity flows, shopping trips 
and migration flows; planning applications. An intro- 
duction to urban environmental perception. 

July 4 —July 22 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Professor Wolforth 


183-315L GEOGRAPHY OF TOURISM. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: Introductory course in either human or. 
physical geography or permission of Instructor.) 
Geographic characteristics of tourist traveling, 
including changing tourist attractions, touristic 
mobility, tourist travel components and the modern 
integrated tourist travel system; tourism and 
regional economic development, especially in Third 
World economics. 

May 31 —June 17 

16:00 — 18:00 daily 

Professor Lundgren 


183-202C INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHICAL 

ANALYSIS. (3 credits.) An introduction to the appli- 

cation of statistical techniques to the description, 

pg and presentation of spatially distributed 
ata. 

July 26 - August 12 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Professor Massam 


183-404C CONTEMPORARY GEOGRAPHY. (6 
credits; Prerequisites: Introductory university 
courses in physical and human geography.) An 


analysis of the main branches of modern geography 
with emphasis on theoretical and methodological 
developments. 

July 4 — August 12 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Buchanan 


MATHEMATICS 


189-121C CALCULUS Il. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
189-120.) The definite integral. Techniques of anti- 
differentiation. Applications. (Not open to students 
who have taken 189-E15, E17, 202.) 

July 4 - July 22 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Professor Costley 


189-203L BASIC PRINCIPLES AND METHODOL- 
OGY OF STATISTICS I. (3 credits.) Typical exam- 
ples of statistical data and the use of graphical 
means to summarize the data. Some basic distribu- 
tions arising in the natural and behavioural sci- 
ences. The logical meaning of a test of significance 
with applications to single observations, sums, dif- 
ferences, and means. The analysis of categorical 
and frequency data. The interrelation of two varia- 
bles. The use of correlation coefficients as explora- 
tory tools. (This course is intended for students in all 
disciplines and is not open to students in Major 
Mathematics. Not open to students who have taken 
or are taking 189-324. No calculus prerequisites) 
May 9 - May 27 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

T.B.A. 


189-221C ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND VEC- 
TORS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 189-121.) Vectors, 
lines and planes, coordinate systems in three 
dimensions, inner products, quadric surfaces, vec- 
tor-valued functions. Applications. (Not open to stu- 
dents who have taken 189-E21.) 

July 4 —July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

T.B.A. 


189-222C CALCULUS Ill. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
189-221.) Infinite Series. Length, curvature; partial 
differentiations, multiple integration and applica- 
tions. (Not open to students who have taken 189- 
E22.) 

July 26 - August 12 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Vermes 


189-245C LINEAR ALGEBRA I. (3 credits.) Simul- 
taneous linear equations and inequalities. Matrices. 
Linear dependence, rank and inverse. Trace and 
determinant. Partitioning into blocks. Quadratic 
forms, positive definite and semidefinite matrices. 
Orthogonal matrices. Characteristic roots and vec- 
tors, similarity of matrices. (Not open to students 
who have taken 189-223, 224, 247.) 

July 4 - July 22 

13:30 — 15:30 daily 

Professor Roth 
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189-315C DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS I. (3 cred- 
its; Prerequisite: 189-222.) First order ordinary dif- 
ferential equations. Linear equations with constant 
coefficients. Laplace transform. Series solutions. 
(Not open to students who have taken 189-325.) 
July 26 — August 12 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

T.B.A. 


PHYSICS 


198-102L ELECTROMAGNETISM. (4 credits; Pre- 
requisites: 198-101, 189-120.) For Biological Sci- 
ences and Pre-Medical Students. Electric field and 
potential. D.C. circuits and measurements. Capaci- 
tance. Magnetic field and induction. Semi-conduc- 
tor devices and their application. Feedback and 
control systems. Electromagnetic waves. This 
course, together with 198-101, satisfies (a) physics 
requirements for Medical School; (b) minimum 
B.Sc. requirements for post-matriculation Physics. 
May 31 -June 24 

Lectures: 8:00 - 10:00 Monday through Thursday 
Labs.: 10:30 - 12:30 Monday through Thursday 
T.B.A. 


198-110C MECHANICS & ELECTROMAGNE- 
TISM. (3 credits; Prerequisites: 198-101 and 102; 
189-120; Prerequisite or co-requisite: 189-121.) 
This course is intended for those students who have 
completed nine collegial credits of physics in Health 
Sciences or the equivalent and now wish to transfer 
into Physical Sciences or Engineering at McGill. It 
includes the elements of mechanics and electro- 
magnetism treated with the use of calculus. 

July 4 -July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

T.B.A. 


198-122L ELECTRICITY & MAGNETISM. (3 cred- 
its; Prerequisites: 198-121, 189-121.) The basic 
laws of electromagnetism; electrical measurements; 
direct current circuits. 

May 31 -—June 17 

10:30-12:30 daily 

Five Laboratory Periods T.B.A. 

T.B.A. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


204-201C BASIC ISSUES IN PSYCHOLOGY. (6 
credits.) This course deals with the social and bio- 
logical basis of motivation, emotion, perception, 
learning and thinking with special emphasis on thé 
nature of man and his relation to society. (Not open 
to students who have taken 204-200.) 

May 9 - June 17 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Corballis 


204-204L INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL STATISTICS. (3 credits.) The statistical analy- 
sis of psychological data, frequency distributions, 
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graphic representation, measures of central tend- 
ency and variability, elementary sampling theory 
and tests of significance. 

May 9 — May 27 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Text: Ferguson, G. A., Statistical Analysis in Psy- 
chology and Education, 4th Ed., McGraw Hill, 1976 
Professor Lewis 


204-211L LABORATORY METHODS IN PSY- 
CHOLOGY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: An introductory 
course in Psychology.) Training in laboratory 
methods is given by requiring students to prepare 
and present demonstrations of psychological exper- 
iments 

May 9 — May 27 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Text: Johnson, H.H. and Solso, R.L., An Introduc- 
tion to Experimental Design in Psychology: A Case 
Approach, Harper and Row, 1971 

Professor Donderi 


204-300L MOTIVATION I. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
An introductory course in Psychology.) Motivation is 
considered in terms of the internal and external fac- 
tors which act to direct behaviour. Basic principles 
of motivation are developed, based on material from 
human and animal behaviour. As the emphasis is on 
the evolutionary development of the principles, most 
of the material considered is based on the animal lit- 
erature. 

May 9 — May 27 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Text: Buck, Ross, Human Motivation and Emotion, 
Wiley. 

Professor White 


204-301L LEARNING I. (3 credits; Prerequisite: An 
introductory course in Psychology.) A survey of con- 
temporary approaches to research on learning. 
Topics will include historical background, theories 
of learning, biological limits, and the application of 
learning paradigms to practical problems. 

May 9 — May 27 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Baker 


204-302L PERCEPTION I. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 

An introductory course in Psychology.) An introduc- 

tion to the basic phenomena and problems of per- 

ception and sensory psychology. Specific topics 

include: an introduction to psychophysics; the cod- 

ing of perceptual attributes such as colour, depth, 
motion, loudness and pitch; the nature of perceptual 

constancies, illusions and aftereffects; the role of set 
_ and other cognitive influences on perception. 

May 9 — May 27 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

PROFESSOR MARLEY 


204-303L THINKING. (3 credits; Prerequisite: An 
introductory course in Psychology.) An introduction 
to the study of higher mental processes, Topics 
such as: development of thought and language, 
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problem solving, concept formation, imagery, artifi- 


cial intelligence. 
May 31 —June 17 
10:30 — 12:30 daily 
Professor Marley 


204-304L CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. (6 credits; Pre- 
requisite: An introductory course in Psychology.) A 
study of current theory and knowledge about psy- 
chological processes in children, with particular 
attention to the development of intelligence, lan- 
guage, and social behaviour. 

May 9 — June 17 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Texts: Mussen, Conger and Kagan, Child Devel- 
opment and Personality, 4th Ed., Harper and Row; 
Mussen, Conger and Kagan, Basic and Contempo- 
rary Issues in Developmental Psychology, Harper 
and Row. 

Professor Schultz 


204-330C INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: An introductory 
course in Psychology.) Introduction to basic con- 
cepts and theories in the area of social cognition, 
attitudes and interpersonal processes. 


July 4 —July 22 
10:30 — 12:30 daily 
T.B.A. 


204-332C INTRODUCTION TO PERSONALITY. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: An introductory course in 
Psychology.) A broad survey of theories of person- 
ality. The student is introduced to most of the major 
theoretical positions. 

July 4 — July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor McCall 


204-337L INTRODUCTION TO ABNORMAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: An introductory 
jcourse in Psychology.) A survey of the genetic, phy- 
siological and enviromental origins of intellectual 
and emotional disorders. 

May 9 - May 27 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Text: Zax, Melvin and Cohen, Emory, Abnormal 
Psychology - Changing Conceptions, Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1976. 

Professor Piper 


204-338L BEHAVIOUR PROBLEMS. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: Psychology 204-337.) An introduction 
to psychotic behaviour problems, character disor- 
ders, experimental methods of pathology and beha- 
viour modification. 

May 31 —June 17 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Text: Zax, Melvin and Cohen, Emory, Abnormal 
Psychology - Changing Conceptions, Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1976. 

Professor Gutbrodt 


204-433C SELECTED TOPICS IN PERSONAL- 
ITY. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Psychology 204-332.) 
An intensive study of the behavioural approach to 


personality. The emphasis is on a_ functional 
approach to personality. 

July 26 — August 12 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor McCall 


204-457L PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILD. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: An introductory course in Psy- 
chology.) This course will be concerned with the 
psychological development of deaf and physically 
handicapped children 

May 9 —- May 27 

16:00 — 18:00 daily 

Professor MacDougall 


204-506L FIELD STUDY OF PRIMATE BEHAVI- 
OUR. (6 credits; Prerequisites: Psychology 204- 
306A or Biology 177-592B; Psychology 204-305 or 
Biology 177-373B; and permission of Instructor 
Recommended Prerequisites: Anthropology 151- 
203B, Biology 177-315B, 177-352A, 177-394B.) 
AWAITING APPROVAL. A field course held in 
early summer at the Behavioural Science Foun- 
dation primate station on St. Kits. Course will 
cover taxonomy, evolution, ecology, interspecific 
relations, communication, dominance, sexual beha- 
viour, parent-offspring interactions, development, 
agression, tool-use and social organization. Field 
and laboratory practica will be conducted concur- 
rently, covering research planning, observational 
methods, data analysis, as well as animal handling 
and care. 

May 9 - June 17 

Times: T.B.A. 

Pre-Sessional Readings: Jolly, The Evolution of 
Primate Behaviour; Quaitt, Primates on Primates; 
Struhsaker, Behaviour of Vervet Monkeys. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Cummins 


FACULTY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Registration at Macdonald College for summer Agri- 
culture courses will be permitted any time up to and 
including the first day of lectures of each course. 
Registration for these courses will be at the Regis- 
trar's Office, Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, Québec. 

These Agriculture courses will be offered at Mac- 
donald College, which is located 25 miles west of 
McGill (Montreal) in Ste. Anne de Bellevue. There 
will be residence space available on the Macdonald 
College campus. Please contact the Residence 
Business Office, Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, Québec HOA 1C0, for residence informa- 
tion. 

The registration procedure is in all ways identical 
to that outlined in the registration section of this 
announcement. Students from other faculties wish- 
ing to attend one or more of the courses offered by 
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the Faculty of Agriculture may, after securing the 
appropriate authorization, register in the Summer 
Session Office or in Redpath Hall if it is more con- 
venient for them. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


336-214L SURVEYING. (2 credits; Prerequisite: 
High School or CEGEP Trigonometry.) Use of engi- 
neer's tape, level, transit, plane table, hand level, 
and compass for land measurement, differential 
levelling, topographic mapping, surveying computa- 
tions and preparation of plans. 

April 25 — May 6 

8:30 — 17:00 includes lectures, labs, and field work 
Text: Breed C.B., Surveying, John Wiley & Sons. 
Limited Registration 

Professor Broughton 


Students intending to attend 336-214L SURVEYING 
may register up to and including April 25 either at 
Macdonald College (Registrar's Office, Main Build- 
ing) or at the Summer Session Office (McGill Cam- 
pus). A non-refundable late fee of $10.00 will be 
charged on April 26 and 27. No registrations will be 
accepted after April 27 for this course. 


AGRONOMY 


340-350C EXPERIMENTAL METHODS IN 
AGRONOMY. (2 credits; Prerequisite: CEGEP Sci- 
ence or equivalent.) Techniques of handling agro- 
nomic plants for food and feed under experimental 
conditions in the field, greenhouse and controlled 
environment rooms. Crop hybridization. Planning 
and preparing test plots. Establishing, managing, 
harvesting and processing crop research materials. 
Recording and analysing data from crop measure- 
ments. Preparation of reports. 

July 4 -July 16 

8:00 — 9:00 and 13:00 — 14:00 daily 

Labs: T.B.A. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Klinck and Staff 


BIOLOGY 


344-205L PRINCIPLES OF ECOLOGY. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: Some background in Biology.) Ecolog- 
ical principles will be discussed at the level of the 
individual, the population and the community. A 
Field Laboratory on collecting methods in animal 
ecology. 

May 9 — May 27 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Text: Kormondy, E.J., Concepts of Ecology, Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1969. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Stewart 
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ECONOMICS 


334-200C PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS I. (3 
credits.) To introduce students to Canada's eco- 
nomic system, and the application of economic and 
management principles within the firm, household 
Or Organization. Emphasis throughout is on prob- 
lem-solving and decision-making by the conscious 
application of a systematic body of knowledge to 
individual and firm problems 

July 4 — July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Mutch 


334-231L ECONOMICS OF AGRICULTURE. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: Economics 334-200 or 
equivalent.) To develop an understanding of the 
Structure and scope of Canada’s Agriculture - 
food system, the principles of operation and 
financing its components, linkages, functions 
Focus to be on management of the various 
components and the entire system, types of 
problems confronted now and in the future. 
May 9 — May 27 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Appleton 


334-333L RESOURCE ECONOMICS. (3 credits: 
Prerequisite: Economics 334-200 or equivalent.) To 
develop an understanding of the role of resources in 
the environment, use of resources, and manage- 
ment of economic resources within the firm or 
organization. Again the focus is to be on problem- 
solving, Case studies involving private and public 
decision-making in organizations. 

May 9 - May 27 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Moncrieff 


_ HORTICULTURE 


358-332C LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. (3 
credits.) Description, characteristics, and identifica- 
tion of ornamental plants, nursery practices and 
care of plant material; brief history of gardens and 
architecture; landscape design, plans, sketches, 
drafting, construction specifications, as applied to 
rural and urban homes, estates, parks and play- 
grounds, etc. 

July 26 — August 12 

13:30 - 15:30 daily 

Limited Registration . 

_ Professor Perron 


_ RENEWABLE RESOURCES 


372-230C PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT. (3 credits.) 
Description of soils, geomorphology and land- 
scape, Organic matter, water and nutrients. Hydro- 
_ logic cycle, surface drainage, ground water, water 
quality. Energy balance, evaporation, micro-climate, 
meteorological records. ~ 

July 4 —July 22 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 
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Text: Bockman and Brady, Nature and Properties — 
of Soils. y ; 
T.B.A. 


374-210C METHODS OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
INTERPRETATION. (3 credits.) For people inter- 
ested in conducting effective field study trips; organ- 
ization and operation of studies, class preparation, 
field methods, basic information and sources, funo- 
tions of tour guides, utilization of different study 
areas, special problems and possibilities for follow- 
up Class work. Field work at the Morgan Arboretum 
and the Gault Estate. 

July 4 — July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Text: Leopold Aldo, Sand County Almanac. 
Limited Registration 

Professor Fillmore 


FACULTY OF 
ENGINEERING 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


302-653L ADVANCED PROCESS. DESIGN. 
Advanced techniques and concepts in the design of 
chemical processing plants and equipment. 

May 3 - June 16 

17:15 — 18:45 Tuesday and Thursday 

Text: Rudd & Watson, Strategy of Process Design. 
Professor Cooke 


302-654L ADVANCED SEPARATION PROC- 
ESSES. (Half course.) AWAITING APPROVAL. 
Generation of separation schemes; equilibrium 
stages, real stages, continuous contacting models. 
Solution of the model equations on the computer 
and ensuring convergence. Examples from among 
evaporation, distillation, absorption, adsorption 
and extraction. Fortran programming required. 
May 9 - June 20 

17:00 — 19:00 Mondays 


’ Professor Weber 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


305-260L MACHINE TOOL LABORATORY. (2 
credits.) Basic machine tool laboratory measure- 
ment such as length, angle, flatness, straightness 
Surface texture, etc. Instruction in the construction 
function, operation and care of machine tools. Intro- 
duction to numerical control. 

May 9 — May 21 

9:00 — 17:00 Monday through Saturday inclusive. 
Limited Registration 

Mr. Muehling and Staff 


305-261. MEASUREMENT LAB. (2 credits; 
Prerequisite: Knowledge of Fortran programming.) 
(Students must register before May 9th.) Basic 
experimental laboratory measurements, such as 
measurement of temperature, pressure, force, 
torque, small time intervals, velocity, acceleration, 


flow. Criteria for selection of instruments. 
Introduction to automatic data acquisition and 
processing using the DATAC Computer Labora- 
tory, real time programming. 

May 23 — June 4 

Lectures: 10:30 - 12:30 

Labs.: 13:30 — 16:30 

Course offered Monday through Saturday inclusive 
Text: Doebelin E.O., Measurement Systems Appli- 
cation and Design, McGraw Hill. 

Limited Registration 

Mr. Vroomen 


305-291L GRAPHICS. (3 credits.) (students must 
provide personal drafting equipment.) Descriptive 
geometry, pictorial and working drawings and con- 
ventions. Computer graphics: simple plotting, auxil- 
iary view and general perspective transformation, 
contour mapping and introduction to kinematic ani- 
mation. Drafting room and computer laboratory 
exercises are assigned 

May 9 — May 21 

9:00 — 17:00 Monday through Saturday inclusive 
Pre-Sessional Reading: Levens, Graphics, Wiley: 
Chapters 1 — 10, Fundamentals and Applications of 
Orthogonal Projection: Chapters 11 — 16, Graphical 
Presentation of Data; Chapters 17 — 20, Introduction 
to Design. 

Text: Levens, Graphics, Wiley, 1962 (or later) 
Professor Zsombor-Murray 


FACULTY OF 
MANAGEMENT 


The Faculty of Management will schedule their 
examinations during the last week of lectures. The 
exact dates of the exams will be posted on the 
B.Com. Notice Board in the Samuel Bronfman 
Building (ground floor), and the Instructors will also 
announce the dates of the examinations in class. 


271-213L ACCOUNTING Il. (3 credits; Prerequi- 
site: 280-211 or 280-212.) This course is intended 
for those who do not intend to become accounting 
specialists, but desire some further knowledge of 
the subject. The course will deal with accounting as 
an aid to Management in the planning and control of 
operations (Managerial Accounting). 

May 10 —June 23 

18:00 — 21:00 Tuesday and Thursday 

Limited Registration 

Professor Amey 


271-311L FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING I. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: 280-212.) A detailed examination of 
the problems of measurement, recording and 
reporting of assets and related revenues and 
expenses. 

May 9 — June 22 

18:00 — 21:00 Monday and Wednesday 

Limited Registration 

Professor Falk 


? 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


271-312C FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING II. (3 cred- 
its; Prerequisite: 271-311.) A continuation of Finan- 
cial Accounting |, examining problems of liabilities 
and owner's equity. 

July 4 —- August 17 

18:00 — 21:00 Monday and Wednesday 

Limited Registration 

Professor Falk 


273-332L COMPUTER BASED INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 280-331.) Meth- 
odology, techniques and components of systems 
design and programming, with emphasis on man- 
agement information systems. 

May 10 -June 23 

18:00 - 21:00 Tuesday and Thursday 

Limited Registration 

Professor Smith 


275-451L MARKETING RESEARCH. (3 credits; 
Prerequisites: 280-352, 280-271, 280-272.) 
Problem definition, research design, collection of 
marketing information from primary, secondary 
and: tertiary sources. Sample design; survey 
techniques; experimental design; coding and 
tabulating. Analysis of data, including statistical 
techniques Marketing information systems. 
Product, distribution, motivation sales, etc. 
Research. Forecasting and planning market 
research for marketing decisions. 

May 10 - June 23 

18:00 — 21:00 Tuesday and Thursday 

Limited Registration 

Professor Gruber 


278-382L INTRODUCTION TO _  INTERNA- 
TIONAL BUSINESS. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 154- 
200.) The course seeks to familiarize the 
Management student with the expanded world of 
the international businessman by examining the 
underlying concepts of- international economic 
theory; developing a framework for examining 
country environmental constraints (educational, 
sociological, economic, political-legal) and relating 
them to the operations of multinational enterprise; 
studying the relationship between the international 
firm and the nation state, with particular reference 
to Canadian foreign ownership policies; and 
examining selected topics such as the role of 
multinational enterprise in economic development 
and planned economies. 

May 9 —June 22 

18:00 — 21:00 Monday and Wednesday 

Limited Registration 

Professor Gross 


278-384L BUSINESS LAW. (6 credits.) Topics 
cover the meaning, classification and sources of 
law. Civil Law versus Common Law, other systems, 
Procedural Law, Contracts, protection of creditors, 
Breach of Contract, Special Contracts, Leases, 
Mandates, Loans Guarantees, Pledges, Proprietor- 
ship, Partnerships, Corporations, Government Reg- 
ulation of Business, Labour Management Relations, 
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Insurance and Bankruptcy, Patents, Negotiable 
Instruments, Property and Taxation. 

May 9 —- August 17 

18:00 - 21:00 Monday and Wednesday 

Professor Audet 


280-211L ACCOUNTING I. (3 credits.) For stu- 
dents not intending to specialize in the subject. An 
introduction to business accounting, considered as 
an information system serving the decision needs of 
investors and lenders (financial reporting) 

May 10 —June 23 

18:00 — 21:00 Tuesday and Thursday 

Limited Registration 

Professor Slopack 


280-212L ACCOUNTING. (3 credits.) For students 
intending to specialize in the subject. An introduc- 
tion to the elements of financial accounting and 
accounting theory. 

May 9 — June 22 

18:00 — 21:00 Monday and Wednesday 

Limited Registration 

Professor Drury 


280-221C SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. (3 credits.) 
Method and theories of analysing individual and 
small group behaviour. Topics include person per- 
ception, social motivation, attitudes, conformity, 
group structure, group dynamics and leadership 
phenomena. Experimental approach to social beha- 
viour is emphasized. 

July 5 — August 18 

18:00 — 21:00 Tuesday and Thursday 

Limited Registration 

Professor Schach 


280-271L STATISTICS I. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
6 credits in calculus.) The course introduces the 
Student to statistical concepts and methodology, 
demonstrates their application to management 
problems, and constitutes a foundation for further 
study in the subject. Topics include: descriptive 
statistics and statistical inference: probability 
theory, random processes, some important 
discrete and continuous probability distributions, 
sampling distributions, introduction to decision 
theory, index numbers. 

May 9 - June 22 

18:00 — 21:00 Monday and Wednesday 

Limited Registration 

Professor Teitlebaum 


280-272C STATISTICS Il. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 
280-271.) Decision theory, hypothesis testing and 
estimation, goodness-of-fit tests, analysis of vari- 
ance, sample surveys and experimental design, 


simple and multiple regression and correlation anal- 
ysis, time series. 


_ July 4 - August 17 


18:00 — 21:00 Monday and Wednesday 

Limited Registration 

Professor Yalousky 

280-323L ORGANIZATIONAL THEORY. (3 cred- 
its; Prerequisites: 280-221, 222.) The organization 
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as a unit of analysis. Analysis of organizations as 
distinctive collectivities through an understanding o 


theories and problems of organization. Contri- 
butions of psychology, sociology and economics 
towards solving organizational problems of adapta- 


tion, authority and power, conflict resolution, etc, 
May 10 —June 23 

18:00 — 21:00 Tuesday and Thursday 

Limited Registration 

Professor Burnett 


280-331L MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYs- 
TEMS I. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 189-224.) This 
course provides an introduction to computer sys- 
tems and program flowcharting. Specific emphasis 
is placed on developing the ability to program (in 
Fortran) and utilise the resources available on the 
McGill time-sharing system. Problems of implement- 
Ing computer systems in the organization are dis- 
cussed. 

May 10 —June 23 

18:00 - 21:00 Tuesday and Thursday 

Professor Mullen 


280-331C MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYS- 
TEMS I. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 189-224.) This 
course provides an introduction to computer sys- 
tems and program flowcharting. Specific emphasis 
is placed on developing the ability to program (in 
Fortran) and utilise the resources available on the 
McGill time-sharing system. Problems of implement- 
ing computer systems in the organization are dis- 
cussed. 

July 5 — August 18 

18;00 — 21:00 Tuesday and Thursday 

Mr. Kerkiaan 


280-352L MARKETING MANAGEMENT. (3 cred- 
its.) An introduction to marketing principles and 
management, focusing on the problems of the mar- 
keting manager in the measurement of market 
opportunities and the allocation of the marketing 
effort. Emphasis is on decision-making in a market- 
ing context. Topics covered include: the marketing 
concept; marketing strategies; marketing research; 
buyer behaviour; product and price policies; adver- 
tising, distribution and sale force decision. The 
course relies on lectures, text material and case 
studies. 

May 9 — June 22 

18:00 — 21:00 Monday and Wednesday 

Limited Registration 

Professor Keesal 


280-352C MARKETING MANAGEMENT. (3 cred- 
its.) An introduction to marketing principles and 
management, focusing on the problems of the mar- 
keting manager in the measurement of market 
Opportunities and the allocation of the marketing 
effort. Emphasis is on decision-making in a market- 
Ing context. Topics covered include: the marketing 
concept; marketing strategies; marketing research; 
buyer behaviour; product and price policies; adver- 
tising, distribution and sales force decision. The 


course relies on lectures, text material and case 
studies. 

July 5 — August 18 

18:00 — 21:00 Tuesday and Thursday 

Limited Registration 

Professor Kalaher 


280-373L OPERATIONS RESEARCH I. (3 
credits; Prerequisites: 280-271; 280-331.) The 
object of the course is to introduce the student to 
applications of mathematical model building and 
analysis in managerial decision-making. The 
student is introduced to some of the following 
topics: mathematical programming including linear 
programming and network analysis; simple 
stochastic processes including waiting lines and 
inventory systems; simulation. 

May 10 —June 23 

18:00 — 21:00 Tuesday and Thursday 

Limited Registration 

Professor Smith 


FACULTY OF MUSIC 


MUSIC THEORY 


211-110C MELODY AND COUNTERPOINT. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: McGill Preparatory Theory 
Secondary V or its equivalent.) A study of melody, 
both as a single line and in combination with other 
lines, through an analysis of melodies from various 
eras and cultures, and of two-part counterpoint, 
especially the styles and techniques of 20th Century 
counterpoint; written exercises in melody and two- 
part counterpoint will be required. 

July 4 —July 29 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Texts: Anthology of Melody, Counterpoint and 
Harmony, Faculty of Music, McGill University, 1976; 
Forte, Allen, Tonal Harmony in Concept and Prac- 
tice, 2nd Ed., Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1974; 
Walton, C.W., Ed. Music Literature for Analysis and 
Study, Wadsworth Publishing Co 

Limited Registration 

Professor Belkin 


211-111C ELEMENTARY HARMONY. (3 credits, 
Prerequisite: 211-110 Melody and Counterpoint.) 
(Students must register by July 26, 1977.) This 
course will cover diatonic chords, harmonic pro- 
gression, the concept and practice of tonality, sim- 
ple modulation, seventh chords and secondary 
dominants; small forms from c. 1700 to the early 
19th Century will be analyzed; written fourpart exer- 
cises will be required 

August 1 - August 26 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Texts: Anthology of Melody, Counterpoint and 
Harmony, Faculty of Music, McGill University, 1976; 
Forte, Allen, Tonal Harmony in Concept and Prac- 
tice, 2nd Ed., Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1974; 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Walton, C.W., Ed., Music Literature for Analysis and 
Study, Wadsworth Publishing Co. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Belkin 


211-210C TONAL THEORY AND ANALYSIS I. 
(3 credits; Prerequisites: 211-110 and 211-111 
and either Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-129 and 
212-131 or Ear Training (Movable Doh) 212-128 
and 212-130.) Compositional resources of 
Eighteenth and early Nineteenth Century music. 
Thorough review of elementary harmonic proce- 
dure; introduction to chromatic alteration and 
linear chords. Two-part counterpoint in relation to 
fundamental harmonic and voice-leading princi- 
ples. Analysis of forms (other than the Classical 
sonata) common to the period c.1700-1800, 
including orchestral, vocal and chamber music. 
Stress upon written exercises in harmonization 
and figured bass. 

July 4 - July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Texts: Faculty of Music Anthology; Forte, Allen, 
Tonal Harmony in Concept and Practice, 2nd Ed., 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1974. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Asarnow 


211-211C TONAL THEORY AND ANALYSIS Il. 
(3 credits; Prerequisites: 211-210 and either Ear 
Training (Fixed Doh) 212-129 and 212-131 or Ear 
Training (Movable Doh) 212-128A and 212-130B.) 
Compositional resources of early and mid 
Nineteenth Century music (including Chopin and 
Schumann). Analysis of forms common to the 
period c.1770-1850, including Classical sonata 
forms in several media, short character pieces, 
Lied and opera. Development toward a further 
refinement in understanding the interrelationships 
among dimensions of tonal music. Writing of short 
pieces for keyboard, piano and voice, string 
quartet. 

July 26 — August 12 

10:30 - 12:30 daily 

Text: Faculty of Music Anthology; Forte, Allen, 
Tonal Harmony in Concept and Practice, 2nd Ed., 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1974. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Asarnow 


211-310L MIDDLE AND LATE 19TH CENTURY 
THEORY AND ANALYSIS. (3 credits; Prerequi- 
sites: 211-211 and either Ear Training (Fixed Doh), 
212-129 and 212-131 or Ear Training (Movable 
Doh) 212-128A and 212-130B.) Expanded har- 
monic resources of the late Nineteenth Century 
(e.g., foreign modulation, chromatic harmony). 
Analysis of characteristic small and large forms. 
Development of writing and analytical skills with a 
goal toward perceiving how levels of musical struc- 
ture interact. 

May 9 — May 27 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Steven 
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211-311L 20TH CENTURY THEORY AND ANAL- 
YSIS. (3 credits; Prerequisites: 211-310 and either 
Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-129 and 212-131 or 
Ear Training (Movable Doh) 212-128A and 212- 
130B.) Exploration of Twentieth Century systems of 
pitch organization and attitudes toward counterpoint 
(€.g., polytonality, modal systems, neo-classical 
tonality, serialism, linear counterpoint, etc.). Exami- 
nation of the relationship of these systems to earlier 
Practices. Development of written and analytical 
Skills for the purpose of gaining insight into Twenti 
eth Century principles and techniques. 

May 31 -—June 17 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Steven 


212-229L EAR TRAINING (FIXED DOH). (2 cred 
H its; Prerequisites: 212-131 or 212-130A and Melody 
and Counterpoint 211-110 and Elementary Har- 
mony 211-211.) Sightsinging of melodies from all 
i periods involving easy modulations: two-part vocal 
i compositions. Introduction of exercises in mixed 
clefs-treble, alto, tenor, and bass clefs will be 
4 employed. Aural analysis. Notation of the following 
i from dictation: modulating melodies and non-modu- 
ie lating two-part counterpoint; isolated chords ‘iin four- 
ae part configuration involving all triads in root position 
and inversions; soprano and bass lines of four-part 
, chorale fragments. Rhythmic dictation involving syn- 
copation. 
May 9-June 3 
18:30 — 20:00 daily 
Texts: Benward, B., Workbook in Ear Training, 
Wm. C. Brown; Berkowitz, S.. A New Approach to 
Sightsinging, Revised edition, W.W. Norton & Co., 
i 1976. 
Limited Registration 


212-231L EAR TRAINING (FIXED DOW). (2 cred- 
its; Prerequisites: 212-229 or 212-228A and Melody 
and Counterpoint 211-110 and Elementary Har- 
mony 211-111.) (Students must register by May 31, 
1977.) Sightsinging of melodies from all periods 
: involving modulations to all related keys; two- and 

? three-part vocal compositions: simple atonal melo- 
dies. Exercises in mixed clefs-treble, soprano, alto, 
tenor and bass clefs will be employed. Notation of 
the following from dictation: moderately complex 
modulating melodies and two-part structures; short 
atonal melodies; isolated chords in four-part config- 
uration involving all triads and Mm7 and DD7 in root 
position and inversions; four parts of easy chorale 
complex rhythmic Passages in all 


ts: Benward, B., Workbook in Ear Training, 
Wm. C. Brown; Berkowitz, S.. A New Approach to 
_ Sightsinging, Revised edition, W.W. Norton & Co., 
1976. 
Limited Registration 
T.B.A. 
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212-329L EAR TRAINING (FIXED DOH). (2 cred. 
its; Prerequisites: 212-231 or 212-230A and Melody 
and Counterpoint 211-110 and Elementary Hara 
mony 211-111.) Sightsinging: exercises of melodic _ 
and rhythmic complexity including modulation to all 
related keys; atonal melodies. Melodies in mixed 
clefs—treble, soprano, alto, tenor and bass clefs will 
be used. Advanced aural analysis. Notation from 
dictation: melodies involving modulation and mod- 
erately complex rhythms; two-part contrapuntal 
Structures, isolated chords in all positions and four- 
part configurations; dictation of four-part chorale 
fragments and of unrelated tonal chord progres- 
SIONS 
May 9 -June 3 
17:00 — 18:30 daily » 

Texts: Benward, B., Workbook in Advanced Ear 
Training, Wm. C. Brown; Edlund, L., Modus Novus, 
Nordiske Musik Forlas Et, 

Limited Registration 

T.B.A. 


212-331L EAR TRAINING (FIXED DOH). (2 cred- 
its: Prerequisites: 212-329 or 212-328A and Melody 
and Counterpoint 211-110 and Elementary Har- 
mony 211-111.) (Students must register by May 31, 
1977.) Continuation of 212-3291 Signtsinging to 
include melodies with modulations to remote keys 
and complex atonal melodies: emphasis on 20th 
Century examples. Dictation to include: melodies 
involving modulations to remote keys and two-part 
counterpoint and atonal structures: isolated chords 
and four-part chorale excerpts involving all 7ths and 
augmented 6th chords; two-part rhythmic passages 
in all meters. 

June 6 — July 1 

17:00 — 18:30 daily 

Texts: Benward, B., Workbook in Advanced Ear 
Training, Wm. C Brown; Edlund, L., Modus Novus, 
Nordiske Musik Forlas Et. 
Limited Registration 
T.B.A. 


213-241C ELECTRONIC MUSIC. (3 credits.) A 
course for non-composers: introduction to record- 
ing techniques, microphones, — splicing, wave 
shapes, mixing, filtering, development techniques, 
Spatial considerations, etc.: historical survey of 
musique concréte and electronic music; analysis 
and discussion of representative works. 

July 4 —July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 

T.B.A. 


213-242C ELECTRONIC MUSIC. (3 credits; Prere- 
quisite: 213-241 Electronic Music.) A continuation of 
213-24 1C Electronic Music: introduction to modula- 
tion techniques, voltage control, synthesizers, live 
electronics, mixed media, etc.; further analysis and 
discussion of representative works. 

July 26 — August 12 
10:30 — 12:30 daily 
Limited Registration 
T.B.A. 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


221-353C ORFF METHOD AND WORKSHOP. (2 
credits; Prerequisites: Ear Training (Movable Doh) 
212-230B or Ear Training (Fixed Doh) 212-231 and 
211-211B or permission of the Instructor.) An intro- 
duction to the teaching theories and philosophy of 
the renowned composer and music educator, Carl 
Orff. Throughtout the course Orff's approach will be 
discussed in relation to other current influences in 
music education. 

July 4 - July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Text: Hall, Doreen and Walter, Arnold, Music for 
Children, Book |, Schott 

Limited Registration 

Professor Fisher 


FACULTY OF 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


260-280L INTRODUCTION TO NEW TESTA- 
MENT GREEK. (6 credits.) An introduction to the 
language of the Greek New Testament: Accidence 
and Syntax. 

May 9 - June 17 

18:00 — 20:00 daily 

Text: Machen, J.G., New Testament Greek for 
Beginners, MacMillan, N.Y 

Limited Registration 

Professor Kirby 


260-345L RELIGION AND THE ARTS. (3 credits ) 
An examination of the theological presuppositions 


behind modern literature. The course will examine 
works by several writers including J.R. Tolkien, Wil- 
liam Golding and Albert Camus in an attempt to dis- 


cover their understanding of Man in his relationship 
with ultimate reality. 

May 31 —June 17 

16:00 — 18:00 daily 

Ms Syme 


260-390L ELEMENTARY BIBLICAL HEBREW. (6 
credits.) An introduction to the grammar and syntax 
of Biblical Hebrew, Emphasis is placed on the stu 
dent acquiring speed in reading and comprehen- 
sion. 

May 9 - June 17 

16:00 — 18:00 daily 

Text: Lambdin, Thomas O., Introduction to Biblical 
Hebrew, Scribner's, 1971. 

Professor Runnalls 


260-471L CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHICS. (3 cred- 
its.) This course will deal with contemporary moral 
issues such as Abortion, Pornography, Civil Disobe- 
dience, Euthanasia and Behaviour Modification 
among others. These topics will be introduced in a 
lecture followed by discussion. Emphasis will be 
placed upon the multiplicity of responses to the indi- 
vidual issues possible within the Christian context. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


May 9 — May 27 
10:30 - 12:30 daily 
Limited Registration 
Mr. Lage 


260-496C SPECIAL STUDIES. (3 credits.) Special 
studies in selected areas supervised by regular 
staff 

July 26 — August 12 

Times: T.B.A 

Professor McLelland 


260-540L RELIGION AND CULTURE. (3 credits; 
Prerequisites: undergraduate courses in the area.) 
AWAITING APPROVAL. Advanced studies in Reli- 
gion and the Arts. 

May 31 -—June 17 

16:00 — 18:00 daily 

Professor McLelland 


ISLAMIC STUDIES 


397-200L ELEMENTARY ARABIC. (6 credits; Pre- 
requisite: 397-100.) Arabic grammar. Readings 
from modern and classical writings emphasizing 
controlled vocabulary and grammatical structure. 
Simple composition 

May 9 —June 17 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Text: Haywood, J.A. and Nahmad, H.M., A New 
Arabic Grammar, 2nd Ed., Harvard University 
Press, 1965. 

Professor Boullata 


397-622L LOWER INTERMEDIATE ARABIC. (Full 
course; Prerequisite: 397-621L or equivalent.) Ara- 
bic grammar. Readings from modern and classical 
writings emphasizing controlled vocabulary and 
grammatical structure. Simple composition. 

May 9 — June 17 

10:30 - 12:30 daily 

Text: Haywood, J.A. and Nahmad, H.M., A New 
Arabic Grammar, 2nd Ed., Harvard University 
Press, 1965 

Professor Boullata 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


Associate Dean: Dr. R.Boulianne 


PROGRAMS OF PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT FOR TEACHERS 


The Faculty of Education offers a selected number 
of undergraduate programs designed for teachers 
who are interested in pursuing further studies. All 
the programs listed below meet provincial stand- 
ards in regard to the upgrading of teacher classifi- 
cation (Regulation No. 5). 
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Unless Otherwise Directed, For Admission to 
all the Following Programs Apply to: 


Student Affairs Office 
Faculty of Education 
3700 McTavish Street 
Montreal, PQ, H3A 1Y2 
392-8899 


Applications and admissions to these programs are 
processed at all times during the academic year 
and during the summer months. 


BACHELOR OF EDUCATION FOR 
CERTIFIED TEACHERS 


(Elementary Education) 


This 90 credit B.Ed. degree was designed for teach- 
ers who are certified to teach in elementary schools 
and who wish to upgrade their qualifications and 
scolarité to degree status. Candidates may transfer 
a maximum of 30 credits from other institutions. This 
program is available on a part-time as well as on a 
full-time basis. 

The program combines academic and _ profes- 
sional courses. Canadidates may satisfy the profes- 
sional requirements of the degree by concurrently 
following a 30 credit diploma program in Special 
Education, Reading, Educational Media, Kindergar- 
ten, or Second Language Teaching. These diploma 
programs are described below. 

The admission requirements are: Quebec teacher 
certification or its equivalent; a minimum of 13 years 
of schooling. 

Candidates enrolled in this 90 credit program 
must complete course work within the following 
general pattern: 


1. Thirty (30) academic credits in five (5) subject 
areas relevant to elementary education: 12 credits 
in one subject; 9 credits in a second subject; 3 cred- 
its in each of three other subject areas. (viz: Art, 
English, French, Mathematics, Music, Physical Edu- 
cation, Science, Social Studies, Religion). 


2. Fifteen (15) credits of academic electives cho- 
sen in consultation with departmental adviser. 


3. Fifteen (15) credits as free electives (courses 
selected by candidate after consultation with depart- 
mental adviser). 


4. Thirty (30) credits in a prescribed ‘education 
package” as prepared by the Faculty of Education. 
 Atthe present time, these packages are available in 
_ Reading, Kindergarten, Special Education, Educa- 
_ tional Media, and Second Language Teaching as 
described below. 


or 


Fifteen (15) credits as selected by the candidate 
and fifteen (15) education credits as determined by 
the Department of Elementary Education. 
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Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from the office of: iy 


Senior Adviser, B.Ed. (Cert. Teach.) 
Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, PQ, H3A 1Y2 

392-8871. 


BACHELOR OF EDUCATION IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


This degree program is an addition to and continua- 
tion of the Basic Certification Program (Plan Direct- 
eur), for vocational teachers first introduced in 
1973. The primary objective is to provide profes- 
sional growth and development to vocational teach- 
ers in three ways: 


1. By developing and improving technical compe- 
tencies and business skills related to the sub- 
ject matter being taught in the secondary 
schools (subject specialization aims). 


By developing and improving methods of trans- 
mitting the subject matter to secondary school 
pupils (pedagogical aims). 


By establishing relationships which exist 
between vocational specilizations and other 
cultural aspects of our society (cultural goals). 


These needs are identified by an individual in con- 
junction with an adviser, taking into consideration 
each person's academic background, professional 
skills, teaching subject(s) and cultural needs. 

This program is available on a part-time basis in 
the summer and in the evening during the fall and 
winter terms. Candidates may also enrol as full-time 
Students for one-year to complete the requirements 
for basic certification. The balance of the program 
could then be completed by part-time studies. 


The admission requirements are: 


1. A Diploma of Collegial Studies or equivalent 
qualifications. 


N.B.Candidates who fail to meet this requirement 
may be admitted under the University’s Mature 
Admissions Policy provided they are 23 years 
of age or older. 


Appropriate experiences within a trade, busi- 
ness or professional area corresponding to the 
subjects which the candidate would teach in 
high school 


Candidates already teaching must possess a 
Legal Authorization to Teach issued by the Min- 
istry of Education. 


Note: 
Candidates being admitted to the program for the 
first time commencing Summer 1977 and who 
hold Provisional Teaching Authorizations will be 


admitted in accordance with the conditions out- 
lined above. After successful completion of the 
first 30 credits of course work the candidate will 
be recommended for Teacher Certification. 


The following four areas represent the main pro- 
gram components: 


Subject Specialization 


Courses relating to the subject(s) matter taught in 
the Secondary School. Includes industrial, field 
experiences. 

30 credits 

(minimum of 18 in main area of specialization) 


Pedagogy 


Teaching methodology including psychopedagogy 
and field experiences 

30 credits 

(Basic Teacher Certification) 


Departmental Selection 


Additional courses relating to either subject speciali- 
zation or pedagogy at the discretion of the Program 
Director. 

15 credits 


Free Elective Courses 


Courses chosen by the candidate from any course 
available in the University 
15 credits 


Minimum Total 90 credits 


Language Requirements: Candidates whose 
mother tongue is other than the language of instruc- 
tion may be required to prove proficiency prior to 
recommendation for certification 


Supplies: Candidates will be required to pay the 
actual cost of all materials used in the construction 
of special projects and other assignments. Such 
materials will be made available at the summer 
school location(s) 


Texts: Required texts will be available from the Uni- 
versity Bookstore. Where possible, candidates will 
be notified in advance of Summer Session of any 
required texts for their courses 


Location: Rosemount High School 
3737 Beaubien St. East 


Montreal 


Courses 436-495C and 436-496C 
Dawson College 
Selby Street Campus 


Please direct inquires and applications directly to: 


Admissions Officer 

Vocational Education Programs 
Faculty of Education 

McGill University 

3700 McTavish Street 
Montreal, PQ, H3A 1¥2 
Telephone: 514-392-8059 
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QUEBEC DIPLOMA IN SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


The Diploma in Special Education is required by 
teachers wishing to work with children who have 
learning and/or behavioural problems and who 
have been classified as exceptional children for 
Ministry of Education purposes. However, courses 
leading to the diploma have been found useful also 
to “regular” class teachers interested in children 
with learning and/or behavioural problems or phys- 
ical handicaps. At present, the Québec Ministry of 
Education requires that a ‘‘free-flow’ ’ teacher have: 
a degree; a diploma in Special Education (if the 
‘free-flow'’ assignment is in fact restricted to 
instruction in reading, a teacher may substitute a 
diploma in reading); a clinical experience that may 
or may not be included in the diploma work. 

All eligible candidates may follow this diploma 
program concurrently as part of the B.Ed. for Certi- 
fied Teachers. 

The admission requirements are: a teacher 
authorization (Permit, Diploma, P.T.A., etc.) from the 
Québec Ministry of Education; a recommendation 
from a school principal or Special Education Direc- 
tor who has the most recent knowledge of the teach- 
er's competence. 

Students not intending to work for the diploma 
may take any courses for which they have an appro- 
priate background of training and experience. How- 
ever, priority will be given to teachers who have 
been appointed already to a Special Education 
assignment 

Candidates for the diploma must take courses 
414-340, 414-341, 414-342, 414-343, 414-344, 
414-440, 414-442 and two of 414-443, 414-444, 
414-445, 414-446. 

Beginning candidates should take 414-340, 414- 
341, 414-342, and 414-343 during the first summer. 

Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from: 


Special Education Office 
Faculty of Education 
3700 McTavish Street 
Montreal, PQ, H3A 1¥2 
Telephone: 392-8809 


QUEBEC DIPLOMA IN READING 
INSTRUCTION 


The Diploma in Reading Instruction is a 30-credit 
program which consists of a sequence of ten 
courses. This diploma program is intended to train 
practicing teachers in more effective developmental 
and corrective teaching of reading 

This program must be completed within five (5) 
years, that is, no course will be counted if it was 
completed more than five years before the comple- 
tion of the last course which is to be counted toward 
the diploma 
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All eligible candidates may follow this diploma 
Program concurrently as part of the B.Ed. for Certi- 
fied Teachers. 

The admission requirements are transcripts 
showing prior collegial studies; evidence of suc- 
cessful teaching experience; a recommendation 
from a school principal. 

Candidates must take seven compulsory and 
three elective courses. The compulsory courses 
are: either 427-223 and 427-233 or 427-233 and 
427-523; the corrective reading courses 427-224 
and 427-234 or 427-234 and 427-577 (A reading 
instruction course at the same level is a prerequisite 
for a corrective reading course.): either 427-344 or 
427-345; 427-533 and 427-576. The remaining 
three courses in the diploma sequence are to be 
elected by the student with the advice and consent 
of reading faculty members 

Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from: 


The Director, Reading Centre 
Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 
Montreal, PQ, H3A 1Y2 
Telephone: 392-8888 


QUEBEC EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
DIPLOMA 


The Educational Media program is a 30 credit pro- 
gram for Québec certified teachers leading to the 
Québec Educational Media diploma. It is designed 
to provide media communication skills to classroom 
teachers, developers of instructional materials, 
media coordinators and others interested in the 
design, production, evaluation, utilization and 
administration of instructional media. 

The courses are offered in the evening and in 
the summer by the Educational Media Centre of 
the Faculty of Education. Students enrolled in the 
program are given access to the television, film, 
photography and other audio-visual facilities of the 
Centre for the production and presentation of 
instructional materials. 

All eligible candidates may follow this diploma 
_ program concurrently as part of the B.Ed. for Certif- 


__. ied Teachers. 


The admission requirement is a teaching authori- 
zation (Permit, Diploma, P.T.A. etc.,) from the Que- 
_ bec Ministry of Education. 

; edia courses are open to non-diploma students 
riority is given to Media diploma students in 

ted registration courses. 
Jandidates for the diploma must take 432-204, 
2-209 and 432-405 and a minimum of 12 credits 
432-205, 432-303, 432-304, 432-306, 432- 
19, 432-403, 432-404, 432-406, 432-409, 4309- 
440, 432-470. A maximum of six credits from 
approved courses in other programs may be taken 
with the advice and consent of the program director. 


Further information regarding this prograi 
be obtained from: 


The Director, Educational Media Centre 
Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, PQ, H3A 1¥2 

Telephone: 392-8876 


QUEBEC KINDERGARTEN 
DIPLOMA 


This Diploma Program is designed for certified ele- 
mentary school teachers who wish to become Kin- 
dergarten Specialists. This 30-credit program 
includes courses in Child Development, Art, Music, 
Creative Movement and Dramatics, Teaching 
Methods and Materials for, children of the 5-8 age 
group 

All eligible candidates may follow this program 
concurrently as part of the B.Ed. for Certified Teach- 
ers 

The admission requirements are: Québec teacher 
certification or its equivalent: at least 13 years of 
schooling 

Candidates must take the following seven com- 
pulsory courses: 414-214 (6 credits), 414-314, 427- 
328, 427-327, 433-312, 429-212, and 426-322. Six 
credits may be selected, in consultation with a 
departmental adviser, from the following courses: 
414-340, 414-341, 414-342, 414-440, 414-441, 
414-442, 414-443 427-203, 427-224. 

Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from: 


Program Director 
Kindergarten Diploma 
Faculty of Education 
3700 McTavish Street 
Montreal, PQ, H3A 1¥2 
Telephone: 392-8898 


CERTIFICATE IN SECOND 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 


This 30-credit Program is open to certified teachers 
who wish to specialize in the teaching of French as 
a second language. Applicants will be assessed on 
their oral and written proficiency in the language 
concerned. ‘ 

Compulsory Courses (18 credits) include an 
academic language or literature course, two 
professional courses in teaching methods and 
applied linguistics, and a year-round practicum to 
be taken when all other course work is 
completed. 

Four elective courses (12 Credits) deal with 
applications of psycholinguistics, sociolinguistics, 
evaluation, technology, etc., to second language 
teaching. 

All eligible Candidates may follow this program 


concurrently as part of the B.Ed. for Certified Teach- 
ers. 


Anyone interested in beginning or pursuing 
courses leading to this Certificate should contact the 
Department of Education in Second Languages 
(392-8863) as soon as possible. Courses will be set 
up only if they are requested by a sufficient number 
of applicants. They will be offered from July 4 to 
August 12. 

Candidates who wish to benefit from the financial 
advantages provided through the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for this program are advised to contact their 
local school authorities for information on proce- 
dures to be followed 

Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from the office of 


The Chairman 

Department of Education in 
Second Languages 

Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 
Montreal, PQ, H3A 1¥2 
Telephone: 392-8863 or 8861 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION 
PROGRAM 


This program of psychopedagogy was inaugurated 
at the request of the Ministry of Education of Québec 
to serve the needs of uncertified teachers who are 
currently teaching in the school system. 

The admission requirements are: a currently valid 
Québec Provincial Teaching Authorization; a con- 
tract to teach full-time in a recognized institution 

Candidates must complete 30 credits of course 
work selected in consultation’ with a program 
adviser according to the following pattern: an 
appropriate psychology: (3 credits); Quebec Educa- 
tion, including School Law (3 credits); a subject 
methodology (3 credits); supportive teaching strate- 
gies or second subject methodology (3 credits); 
field experience (6 credits); educational theory or 
teaching strategy electives (12 credits) 

Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from: 


The Associate Dean, Extension 
Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 
Montreal, PQ, H3A 1¥2 
Telephone: 392-8828 


DIPLOMA IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


This new in-service program is designed to meet the 
needs of educational administrators who wish to 
obtain further knowledge and expertise in their field 
The focus for this diploma is practice and will 
include both practical applications and critical 
appraisal of present practices in educational admin- 
istration, The program has been developed at the 
request of school administrators and is expected to 
appeal to both school personnel (Principals, Vice- 
Principals, etc) and to those engaged in other types 
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of educational administration (school board officers, 
CEGEP officials, adult education directors, finance 
officers, etc.). 

The program has been developed in a sequential 
manner and will be available on a part-time basis 
during the Summer Session and intervening eve- 
ning winter sessions when enrolment permits. 

The basic admission requirements include a 
Bachelor's degree from a recognized university and 
at least two years of experience as an administrator 
in the educational milieu 

During July and August, 1977, 411-511C (6 cred- 
its) General Administrative Practice and 411- 
530C(3) Administration of Education in Québec 
might be offered if there is sufficient demand. 

Requests for further information and application 
materials should be directed to ’ 


Diploma Program Director 

Dept. of Educational Administration 
Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, PQ. H3A 1¥2 

392-8833 


CERTIFICATE IN MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS FORMATION 


A 30-credit program in Moral and Religious Forma- 
tion has been designed and is awaiting University 
approval 

Further information regarding this program may 
be obtained from: 


Program Director 

Certificate in Moral and Religious 
Formation 

Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, PQ H3A 1¥2 

Telephone: 392-8810 or 392-8811 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSE 
OFFERINGS 


ACADEMIC COURSES IN EDUCATION ARE 
DESIGNATED BY A ¥ IN FRONT OF THE 
COURSE TITLES 


COURSE NUMBER - The first three digits of the 
course number are used to designate the depart- 
ment or teaching unit from which the course origi- 
nates. The code used is as follows: 


411 - Educational Administration 

414 — Educational Psychology and Sociology 
415 — Catholic Studies 

417 — Education in Science 

426 — Education in Art 

427 — Education in English 

428 — Education in Mathematics 

429 - Education in Music 
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431 — Education in Second Languages 

432 — Educational Media 

434 — Physical Education 

436 — Technical/Vocational and Business 
Education 


411- EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


411-394C ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION IN 
QUEBEC. (3 credits.) A study of the administration 
of schools in Québec from an historical perspective 
Current issues in the administration of the Québec 
educational system 

July 4 — July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

T.B.A. 


This course is intended for 

1) Extra Provincial Teachers 

2) Anyone Registered in a McGill Teacher Certifi- 
cation Program (Part-Time) 


414 - EDUCATION IN PSYCHOL- 
OGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


414-205C SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION - AN 
OVERVIEW. (3 credits.) An introductory course 
designed to present students with a broad sociolog- 
ical perspective from which to view education and to 
provide background for subsequent courses in the 
sociology of education. Topics will include the role 
of education as an institution in society, the school 
aS a social system, the role of educational person- 
nel and the influence of social variables such as 
race, sex, ethnicity, and socio-economic status on 
teaching and learning 

July 4 — July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 


414-308C SOCIOLOGY OF THE CLASSROOM. (3 
credits.) The classroom as a social system; school 
or class climate as it influences the learner. The 
socialization process; social class, racial and ethnic 
variations in socialization styles. Influences on 
learning of teacher on child's self-concept and sub- 
sequent results in terms of achievement, level of 


aspiration, and social mobility. 


July 26 — August 12 
10:30 — 12:30 daily 
Limited Registration 


414-314C DEVELOPMENTAL TESTING OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 414- 
214 Child Development.) Guided observation of 
children with emphasis on developmental testing. 
Lectures, demonstrations and testing practicum. 
July 26 — August 12 

10:30 - 12:30 daily 


414-340C EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. (3 credits.) Introduction to the 
education of exceptional children; characteristics, 
“assification, needs of exceptional children; 
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developmental and corrective programs; areas 
current research, 

July 4 - July 22 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Limited Registration 


414-341C GENERAL METHODS IN SPECIAL 
EDUCATION. (3 credits.) (Restricted to those hold- 
ing a Teaching Certificate.) Class organization, 
teaching methods, assessments of education level, 
setting objectives, grouping, individual program- 
ming, and reporting 

July 26 — August 12 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Limited Registration 


414-342C ORGANIZATION OF SPECIAL EDU- 
CATION PROGRAMS. (3 credits.) (Restricted to 
those holding a Teaching Certificate.) Needs of 
EMR, slow-learning and emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren; characteristics, school programs, evaluation 
of progress, integration into the community. 

July 26 — August 12 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 


414-343C INTRODUCTION TO DIAGNOSIS AND 
ASSESSMENT. (3 credits.) Principles and proce- 
dures in the evaluation of pupil growth and achieve- 
ment. Emphasis on the use and interpretation of 
tests to be given by the class teacher. 

July 4 — July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 


414-344C PRACTICUM IN DIAGNOSIS AND 
ASSESSMENT OF LEARNING PROBLEMS. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: 414-343.) (Restricted to those 
holding a Teaching Certificate.) A supervised practi- 
cum in the use of various tests and measures in 
learning problems of children; developing prescrip- ° 
tive teaching programs. 

July 4 ~ July 22 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Limited Registration 


414-346C TALENTED AND GIFTED STUDENTS. 

(3 credits.) The psychology and education of excep- 
tionally able children. Definitions, assessment, types 

of programs and goals, and teacher requirements. 
The course combines theoretical background and 
practical concerns. (Includes a field experience 
component.) 

July 4 - July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 


414-377C ADOLESCENCE AND THE PROCESS 
OF EDUCATION. (3 Credits.) Development. of 
personality and social behavior in adolescence. 
Problems relating to self-concept, academic 
achievement, relationships with others, and 
development of values in a changing culture. 
Some attention to Current Criticisms of the school 
as an agency involved in adolescent development. 


July 4 - July 22 
8:00 — 10:00 daily 
Limited-Registration 


414-440C COGNITIVE AND PSYCHOMOTOR 
PROBLEMS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. (3 
credits; Prerequisites: 414-341, 414-342.) 
(Restricted to those holding a Teaching Certificate.) 
Teaching methods appropriate to individual and 
small group instruction to overcome a variety of 
learning problems. Emphasis on perceptual difficul- 
ties. 

July 26 —- August 12 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Limited Registration 


414-441C BEHAVIOURAL PROBLEMS OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. (3 credits.) Teaching 
methods appropriate to the needs of pupils with 
emotional and behaviour problems. Methods pres- 
ented will include modification techniques. 

July 26 — August 12 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 


414-442C PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING PROB- 
LEMS. (3 credits.) The Learning Process: personal- 
ity development; perceptual dysfunction, behaviour 
disorders and other handicapping conditions rela- 
ted to learning 

July 4 - July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 


414-443C SCHOOL-HOME-COMMUNITY RELA- 
TIONS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION. (3 credits.) 
Influence of home and community on the child, 
teacher-parent interviews, reporting, co-operation 
with hospital clinics, other professionals, etc 

July 26 — August 12 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Limited Registration 


414-446C SPECIAL TOPICS IN THE EDUCATION 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. (3 credits.) (Stu- 
dents may not take more than one section.) 


Section 01: Various Concepts of Schizophrenia and 
Educational Intervention 

July 4 - July 22 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Limited Registration 


Section 02: Behaviour Modification Techniques in 
the Classroom. 

July 26 — August 12 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Limited Registration 


Section 03: Disadvantaged Children 
July 26 - August 12 
10:30 — 12:30 daily 
Limited Registration 
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415 - CATHOLIC STUDIES 


415-204C MAN BEFORE REALITY. (3 credits.) An 
exploration of the real in its being and its becoming, 
in its principles and its causes, in its unity and its di- 
versity, in its truth and its goodness. 

July 4 — July 22 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

PROFESSOR PINTO 


415-209C THE SEARCH FOR AUTHENTICITY. (3 
credits.) An exploration of contemporary man's 
search for himself and his God as reflected in the 
lives and writings of such persons as: Daniel Berri- 
gan, Mohands Gandhi, Herman Hesse, and Elie 
Wiesel 

July 4 - July 22 

10:30+ 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Lawlor 


415-341C GUIDING THE RELIGIOUS 
RESPONSE - ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. (3 
credits.) In harmony with the discoveries of 
developmental, religious and moral phases in the 
life of the elementary school child, this course 
explores developing programs and procedures in 
the elementary school. 

July 26 — August 12 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Professor Jeffery 


415-394C PHILOSPHY OF GOD. (3 credits; Prere- 
quisite: 415-204 or 415-208.) Starting with man's 
experience of being, an exploration of fundamental 
truths concerning the existence of and the nature of 
God. The study draws extensively upon the thought 
of St. Thomas Aquinas and considers such basic 
issues as freedom and evil in relation to the knowl- 
edge and goodness of God. 

July 26 — August 12 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Professor Pinto 


415-495C THE EUCHARIST. (3 credits.) Biblical 
concepts of convenant and convenant rites, espe- 
cially of shared blood and shared food, studies in 
relation to significance of the Last Supper. Christ as 
convenant; Eucharist as convenant meal and its 
meaning in the modern context 

July 4 — July 22 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Professor Tambrun 


417 - EDUCATION IN SCIENCE 


417-241C BACKGROUND SCIENCE FOR ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. (3 credits.) 
(Students who have taken science courses at 
CEGEP level are not permitted to take this course.) 
This course presents science as a means of explor- 
ing and explaining our environment. A study of 
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some of the fundamental concepts common to most 
elementary programs. 

July 4 -July 22 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Searles 


417-405C ECOLOGICAL FEATURES OF OUR 
NATURAL ENVIRONMENT. (3 credits.) A lecture, 
laboratory and field course to train elementary 
school teachers in the principles and practices of 
field biology and nature tours. The observation and 
identification of various organisms and a study of 
their ecological relationships in the web of life. Field 
trips. 

July 4 - July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Brennan 


417-406C ECOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF OUR 
ENVIRONMENT. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 417-405.) 
A modern study of environmental problems 
designed for elementary school teachers. The role 
of man in the web of life in relation to conservation, 
the population explosion, waste disposal, sewage 
treatment, air and water pollution, chemical and 
radiation pollution. 

July 26 — August 12 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Brennan 


417-532C SCIENCE CURRICULUM & INSTRUC- 
TION - LATER CHILDHOOD. (3 credits.) A 
materials-centered workshop approach to 
teaching science to the older elementary school 
child. Emphasis is on design of teaching aids and 
application of pupil-oriented activities in the 
classroom. 

July 4 - July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Pre-Sessional Readings: First five chapters of text. 
Text: Carin, Arthur A., Sund, Robert B., Teaching 
Modern Science, 2nd Ed., Charles E. Merrill Pub- 
lishers, 1975. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Searles 


426 - EDUCATION IN ART 


Students Taking Courses in Education in Art 
Must Not Undertake Other Courses at the Same 
Time 


426-206L INTRODUCTION TO GRAPHICS. (3 
credits.) An introduction to some graphic tech- 
niques; a practical study in the various elementary 
processes, e.g. lino cuts, wood cuts, monoprints, 
etc. Workshop. 
May 9 - May 27 
9:00 — 12:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

Protessor B. White 
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426-206C INTRODUCTION TO GRAPHICS. (3 
credits.) An introduction to some graphic tech- 
niques; a practical study in the various elementary ; 
processes, e.g. lino cuts, wood cuts, monoprints, 
etc. Workshop. 

July 4 - July 22 

9:00 — 12:00 daily — Section 01 

July 26 — August 12 

9:00 - 12:00 daily — Section 02 

Limited Registration 

Professor B. White 


426-207L GRAPHICS Il. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
Introduction to Graphics or permission of the 
nstructor.) Study in further graphic techniques. 
These may include line engraving, dry point, relief 
etching, intaglio and related processes. Workshop. 
May 9 — May 27 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor B. White 


426-207C GRAPHICS II. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
ntroduction to Graphics or permission of the 
nstructor.) Study in further graphic techniques. 
These may include line engraving, dry point, relief 
etching, intaglio and related processes. Workshop. 
July 4 ~ July 22 

9:00 — 12:00 daily — Section 01 

July 26 - August 12 

9:00 - 12:00 daily — Section 02 

Limited Registration \ 
Professor B. White 
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426-394L GRAPHICS Ill. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 
Graphics || or permission of the Instructor.) Continu- 
ation of studies of graphic techniques, These may 
include variations of previously learned techniques, 
silk screen, viscosity printing, multiple plate work, 
etc. Workshop. 

May 9 ~ May 27 

9:00 - 12:00 daily 
Limited Registration 

Professor B. White 


426-394C GRAPHICS III. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
Graphics II or permission of the Instructor.) Continu- 
ation of studies of graphic techniques. These may 
include variations of previously learned techniques, 
silk screen, viscosity printing, multiple plate work, 
etc. Workshop. 

July 4 - July 22 

9:00 — 12:00 daily — Section 01 

July 26 — August 12 

9:00 — 12:00 daily - Section 02 

Limited Registration 

Professor B. White | 


426-395L GRAPHICS IV. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 
Graphics Ill or permission of the Instructor.) 
Advanced studies in various graphic media. The 
student will be expected to be familiar with standard 
processes to enable him/her to begin to develop a 
personal style. Workshop. 


May 9 - May 27 
9:00 — 12:00 daily 
Limited Registration 
Professor B. White 


426-395C GRAPHICS IV. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
Graphics . |ll or permission of the Instructor.) 
Advanced studies in various graphic media. The 
student will be expected to be familiar with standard 
processes to enable him/her to begin to develop a 
personal style. Workshop 

July 4 — July 22 

9:00 - 12:00 daily - Section 01 

July 26 — August 12 

9:00 — 12:00 daily - Section 02 

Limited Registration 

Professor B. White 


426-494L GRAPHICS V. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
Graphics IV or permission of the Instructor.) An 
extension of skills learned in Graphics | — IV. Tech- 
niques explored may include engraving, silk screen, 
relief etching, intaglio, collagraphy, dry point, com- 
binations of printing techniques. The student will be 


‘expected to explore those areas which most closely 


correspond to his particular graphic style 
May 9 - May 27 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor B. White 


426-494C GRAPHICS V. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
Graphics IV or permission of the Instructor.) An 
extension of skills learned in Graphics | — IV. Tech- 
niques explored may include engraving, silk screen, 
relief etching, intaglio, collagraphy, dry point, com- 
binations of printing techniques. The student will be 
expected to explore those areas which most closely 
correspond to his particular graphic style 

July 4— July 22 

9:00 — 12:00 daily — Section 01 

July 26 — August 12 

9:00 — 12:00 daily — Section 02 

Limited Registration 

Professor B. White 


426-495L ADVANCED GRAPHICS VI. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: Graphics V or permission of the 
Instructor.) A further extension of skills learned in 
Graphics V. The student is expected to have mas 
tered basic graphic skills and be able to work inde- 
pendently. A competent development of personal 
style, experimentation with, and control over the 
chosen medium is expected 

May 9 - May 27 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor B. White 


426-495C ADVANCED GRAPHICS VI. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: Graphics V or permission of the 
Instructor.) A further extension of skills learned in 
Graphics V. The student is expected to have mas- 
tered basic graphic skills and be able to work inde- 
pendently. A competent development of personal 
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style, experimentation with, and control over the 
chosen medium is expected. 

July 4 - July 22 

9:00 — 12:00 daily - Section 01 

July 26 — August 12 

9:00 — 12:00 daily —- Section 02 

Limited Registration 

Professor B. White 


Registration in the combined Graphics courses in 
each “‘term’”’ is limited to 12 students. Please indi- 
cate section preference on either your Authorization 
Form, your Waiver, or your letter of permission from 
your home institution 


426-205L PAINTING Il. (3 credits; Prerequisite: 
Drawing 426-204.) An investigation of media tools 
and techniques primarily through studies of natural 
forms, the human figure 

May 9 — May 27 

9:00 - 12:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Watling 


426-304L PAINTING Ill. (3 credits.) A continuation 
of prerequisite 205. 

May 9 —- May 27 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Watling 


426-305L PAINTING IV. (3 credits.) A continuation 
of prerequisite 304 

May 9 - May 27 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Watling 


426-404L PAINTING V. (3 credits.) A continuation 
of prerequisite 305 

May 9 —- May 27 

9:00 - 12:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Watling 


426-405L PAINTING VI. (3 credits.) A continuation 
of prerequisite 404. 

May 9 - May 27 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Watling 


Prerequisite: Permission of Instructor. The 
above courses constitute a painting workshop 
- students work at their own level. Registration 
in the combined Painting courses is limited to 
20 students. 


426-204C DRAWING. (3 credits.) Development of 
draughtsmanship; exploration of various forms of 
graphic expression. 

July 4 — July 22 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Watling 
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426-209L CERAMICS II. (3 credits; Prerequisites: 
426-208A or B; 6B4-303; or permission of Instruc- 
tor.) Exploration of Primitive and Raku processes. 
May 9 — May 27 

8:00 - 11:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

T.B.A. 


426-209C CERAMICS Il. (3 credits; Prerequisites: 
426-208A or B; 6B4-303; or permission of Instruc- 
tor.) Exploration of Primitive and Raku processes.’ 
July 26 — August 12 

8:00 — 11:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Studham 


426-241L BASIC ART MEDIA. (3 credits.) A 
course to acquaint the student with basic art media 
in two and three dimensions. To provide in depth 
experience in the creative process 

May 9 — May 27 

8:00 — 11:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Tondino 


426-296L BASIC DESIGN. (3 credits.) Exploration 
of the basic elements of visual art, two and three 
dimensional composition and constructions. Investi- 
gation of materials and the process of manipulating 
and relating materials. 

May 31 —June 17 

9:00 - 12:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Papke 


426-322C ART CURRICULUM AND INSTRUC- 
TION - EARLY CHILDHOOD. (3 credits: Prerequi- 
site: Basic Art Media or Basic Design.) A workshop 
in teaching techniques to develop the child's visual 
awareness and creativity. 

July 4 — July 22 

8:00 — 11:00 daily 

Limited Registration 


Professor Benjamin 


427 - EDUCATION IN ENGLISH 
427-223C READING INSTRUCTION - EARLY 


CHILDHOOD. (3 credits; Prerequisite: teaching 


experience.) Methods and materials for the teaching 


of reading in the primary grades. 


July 26 - August 12 Professor Lucas 
8:00 — 10:00 daily — Section 01 


July 26-August 12 Professor Amoriggi 


10:30 — 12:30 daily —- Section 02 


Limited Registration 


427-224C CORRECTIVE READING INSTRUC- 
TION - EARLY CHILDHOOD. (3 credits: 
Prerequisites: 427-223 and 427-233 and permis- 
sion of Program Director. Must register prior to 
May 1, 1977; Corequisite: 427-234C.) Reading 
proulems at the readiness and basic decoding 
level wtesented in a practicum format covering 
classroom diagnosis and remediation. 
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July 26 — August 12 
Limited Registration 
Staff 


427-233C READING INSTRUCTION - LATER i 
CHILDHOOD. (3 credits; Prerequisite: teaching — 
experience.) Methods and materials for the teaching 
of reading in the intermediate grades. 

July 4—July 22 Professor Lucas 

8:00 — 10:00 daily - Section 01 

July 4—July 22 Professor Whitton 

10:30 — 12:30 daily — Section 02 , 
July 4—July 22. Professor Whitton F 
8:00 — 10:00 daily —- Section 03 
Limited Registration 


427-234C CORRECTIVE READING INSTRUC- 
TION - LATER CHILDHOOD. (3 credits: Prerequi- 
sites: Either 427-223 and 427-233 OR 427-233 and 
427-523; and permission of Program Director. Must 
register prior to May 1, 1977; Corequisite: 427- 
224C or 427-577C.) Reading problems beyond the 
readiness and basic decoding level presented in a 
practicum format covering classroom diagnosis and 
remediation 

July 4 - July 22 

Limited Registration 

Staff 


427-305C EXPERIENCES IN COMMUNICATION 
1. (3 credits.) Personal development of students as 
communicators; involvement of the imagination in 
individual and group projects in language and in 
another chosen medium of communication; analysis 
of experiences in projects in relation to general 
problems of communication. 

July 4 — July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Emery 


427-328C CREATIVE MOVEMENT AND DRA- 
MATICS. (3 credits.) Experiences in creative drama 
and the dynamics of movement, improvisation, 
creative problem solving, control and release of 
emotional energy. 

July 26 —- August 12 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Texts: Way, Brian, Development through Drama, 
Longmans; Siks, Geraldine, Creative Dramatics, 
Harper & Row. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Russell 


427-344C CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: teaching experience.) Selection and 
use of literature for the differing abilities and inter- 
ests of elementary school students. 

July 4 — August 114 

1 ae ~ 15:30 every second day (MWF. TTh, MWF, 
etc. 

Professor Dolan 
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427-345C LITERATURE FOR YOUNG ADULTS. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: teaching experience.) 
Selection and use of literature for the differing abili- 
ties and interests of high school students. 

July 5 — August 12 

13:30 — 15:30 every second day (TTh, MWF, TTh, 
etc.) 

Professor Knechtel 


427-523C READING INSTRUCTION - HIGH 
SCHOOL. (3 credits; Prerequisite: teaching experi- 
ence.) Methods and materials for the teaching of 
reading in the high school 

July 26 — August 12 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Earle 


427-533C INTEGRATED LANGUAGE ARTS. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: teaching experience.) 
Methods and materials for integrating reading/wri- 
ting/speaking aspects of communication instruc- 
tion. 

July 4-—July 22. Professor Aulls 

8:00 — 10:00 daily — Section 01 

July 4-July 22. Professor Nixon 

10:30 — 12:30 daily - Section 02 

July 4-July 22 Professor Aulls 

13:30 — 15:30 daily - Section 03 

Limited Registration 


427-576C READING IN THE CONTENT FIELDS. 
(3 credits; Prerequisite: teaching experience.) An 
exploration of reading instruction in secondary pro- 
grams in the content fields; survey of remedial and 
developmental reading instruction throughout the 
elementary and secondary schools, together with 
review of research in secondary reading 

July 26—August12 Professor Searfoss 

8:00 — 10:00 daily —- Section 01 

July 26-August12 Professor Searfoss 

10:30 — 12:30 daily - Section 02 

Limited Registration 


427-577C CORRECTIVE READING INSTRUC- 
TION - HIGH SCHOOL. (3 credits; Prerequisites: 
427-233 and 427-523 and permission of Program 
Director. Must register prior to May 1, 1977; 
Corequisite: 427-234C.) Reading problems found 
in remedial reading classes at the high school 
level presented in a practicum format covering 
diagnosis and remediation appropriate for reme- 
dial classrooms. 

July 26 — August 12 

Limited Registration 

Staff 


427-594C CREATIVE DRAMATICS FOR THE 
CLASSROOM (3 credits.) A participatory course in 
creative drama and the use of improvisational tech- 
niques in the pursuit of child development 

July 4 - July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Pre-Sessional Readings: Way, Brian, Develop- 
ment Through Drama, Longman s OR Slade, Peter, 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


An Introduction to Child Drama, University of Lon- 
don Press. 

Text: Hodgson and Richards, /mprovisation, 
Methuen, University Paperbacks, 1966. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Webb-Hearsey 


427-595C IMPROVISATION AND THEATRE 
ARTS FOR THE CLASSROOM. (3 credits; Prere- 
quisite: 427-594 or equivalent courses in develop- 
mental drama or improvisation.) A course beyond 
the introductory level of developmental drama, to 
provide further perspectives on improvisation, and 
to include elements of performance. 

July 4 — July 22 

13:30 - 15:30 

Pre-Sessional Readings: Hodgson and Richards, 
Improvisation, Methuen, University Paperbacks, 
1966 

Text: Spolin, Viola, Improvisation for the Theater, 
Northwestern University Press, 1963. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Webb-Hearsey 


READING CLINICS WILL BE HELD IN SEVERAL 
LOCATIONS AROUND THE PROVINCE. DATES 
AND TIMES WILL HAVE MINOR LOCAL VARIA- 
TIONS. BASIC SCHEDULE IS 9:00 - 13:30 FROM 
JULY 4 TO AUGUST 12. REGISTRATION FOR 
CLINICS CLOSES MAY 1, 1977. CONTACT THE 
READING CENTRE DIRECTLY (392-8888) FOR 
AUTHORIZATION AND DETAILS. 


428 - EDUCATION IN 
MATHEMATICS 


428-241C BACKGROUND MATHEMATICS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. (3 credits; 
Prerequisite: Elementary algebra.) A course spe- 
cially designed for elementary school teachers to 
provide the basic foundations, insight and under- 
standing of the Québec modern elementary mathe- 
matics programs. Recommended for all elementary 
school teachers — an elective. 

July 4 — July 22 

8:00 — 10:00 daily 

Text: Polis and Beard, Fundamental Mathematics 
for Elementary Teachers, Harper & Row, 1973. 
Limited Registration 

Professor Purdy 


428-243C BACKGROUND GEOMETRY FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. (3 credits; 
Prerequisites: 428-241 and High School Mathemat- 
ics.) A course specially designed for elementary 
school teachers to provide the basic foundations, 
insight and understanding of the geometry found in 
the Québec Modern Elementary Mathematics pro 
grams. 

July 26 — August 12 

8:00 - 10:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

Professor Modafferi 
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428-445C MATHEMATICAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN. (3 credits; 
Prerequisites: 428-241, 428-243, 189-217 or equiv- 
alents.) AWAITING APPROVAL. A study of the 
development of mathematical thought in elemen- 
tary-school-aged children. The sequencing of math- 
ematical concepts is also analyzed. All processes 
are evaluated with reference to contemporary ele- 
mentary mathematics curricula including those 
approved for use in Québec 

July 4 - July 22 

10:30 — 12:30 daily 

Limited Registration 

T.B.A. 


429 - EDUCATION IN MUSIC 


429-322C MUSIC CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - EARLY CHILDHOOD. (3 
credits; Recommended prerequisite: Basic Musi- 
Cianship suggested but not required.) Materials, 
methods, planning and organization of musical 
experiences for early childhood classes through 
class participation in listening, singing, playing 
instruments, creating, reading music and listening 
activities. 

July 4 — August 12 

9:00 - 10:00 daily 

Text: Gelineau, R. Phyllis, Songs In Action, 
McGraw Hill Co., 1974. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Thibeault 


429-332C MUSIC CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION - LATER CHILDHOOD. (3 
credits; Prerequisite: Basic Musicianship.) Mate- 
rials, methods, planning and organization of 
musical experiences for later childhood classes 
through class participation in listening, singing, 
playing instruments, creating music, reading music 
and other activities. 

July 4 — August 12 

10:30 -— 11:30 daily 

Text: Gelineau, R. Phyllis, Songs in Action, 
McGraw Hill Co., 1974. 

Limited Registration 

Professor Cook 


431 - EDUCATION IN SECOND 
LANGUAGES 


431-346C THE BILINGUAL CLASS Il. (3 credits; 
Prerequisites: A high degree of French fluency. 
Instructor's permission.) A study of the various mod- 
els of bilingual education programs for later child- 
hood; an examination of the methods and materials 
used at that level to teach French language arts and 
\o develop French language skills via the teaching 
of ne other components of the curriculum to pupils 
whose mother tongue is not French; planning teach- 
ing units, observation of various types of ‘French 
immersion classes’’. 


* July 4 — August 11 


July 4 - July 22 
13:30 — 15:30 daily 
Text: Charmeux, Evelyne, La Lecture 4 /’école, 
Paris: Editions Edic., Edit. Hurtubise, Montréal, 
1975 

Professor Plante 


432 - EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 


N.B. NO STUDENT MAY TAKE MORE THAN SIX 
CREDITS IN EDUCATIONAL MEDIA IN SUMMER 
SESSION. 


432-204C EDUCATIONAL MEDIA I. (3 credits.) An 
introduction to educational media in elementary and 
secondary school teaching and learning situations: 
rationale, and underlying principles, sources, selec- 
tion, production, utilization and evaluation of media. 
July 4 — August 11 

8:00 — 10:00 every second day 

Text! Kemp, Jerrold, Planning and Producing 
Audiovisual Materials, Chandler Publishing, 1975. 
Limited Registration 

T.B.A. 


432-205C FILM PRODUCTION AND FILM CRITI- 
CISM. (3 credits.) A study of the educational uses of 
motion-pictures with an emphasis on Super 8mm — 
film production and utilization. 


13:30 — 15:30 every second day 
Limited Registration 
Professor Ascroft 


432-209C MEDIA AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
DESIGN. (3 credits.) The examination and applica- 
tion of the systematic planning techniques neces- 
sary in the design, development and validation of 
effective instructional materials. 

July 4 — August 11 

10:30 — 12:30 every second day 

Professor Ascroft 


432-303C PHOTOGRAPHY. (3 credits.) An intro- 
duction to the history, utilization, research, and prin- — 
ciples of photography as it relates to education, with 
an emphasis on developing the visual literacy and 
basic photographic techniques of teachers. The 
course will consist of lectures, seminars and pro- 
duction exercises 

July 5 — August 12 

8:00 — 10:00 every second day 

Limited Registration 

T.B.A. 


432-304C EDUCATIONAL MEDIA Il. (3 credits; ie 
Prerequisite: 432-204.) A continuation of the study os 
of Educational Media in teaching and learning with 
an emphasis on more complex audiovisual pro- 
ductions. 

July 4— August 11 

10:30 — 12:30 every second day 

Limited Registration 

T.B.A. 
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432-403C PHOTOGRAPHY Il. (3 credits; Prere- 
quisite: 432-303.) A continuation of the study and 
application of photography in education with an 
emphasis on the development of intermediate 
level photographic skills 

July 5 — August 12 

10:30 — 12:30 every second day 

Limited Registration 

T.B.A. 


432-405C INDEPENDENT PROJECT. (6 credits; 
Prerequisite: Approval of the Director. Proposal 
deadline: June 1.) A major instructional media pro- 
ject undertaken by the student after consultation 
with the Director of the Educational Media Program 
July 4 —- August 12 

Times: To be determined by appointment 

T.B.A. 


434 —- PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The department of Physical Education plans to offer 
two of the following courses depending on interest 
The dates of the courses will be May 9 — May 27, 
times: either 8:00 — 10:00 daily or 10:30 - 12:30 
daily. 

Inquiries should be directed to the department of 
Physical Education, 392-4733 


434-492L PSYCHOLOGY OF MOTOR PER- 
FORMANCE. (3 credits.) 
Professor Marisi 


434-493L ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. (3 credits.) 
Professor Wilkinson 


434-494L PRINCIPLES AND CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. (3 
credits.) 

Professor Riley 


434-495L SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF ATH- 
LETIC TRAINING. (3 credits.) 
Professors Montgomery and Walker 


434-497L HISTORICAL AND COMPARATIVE 
ASPECTS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
SPORT. (3 credits.) 

Professor Riley 


436 - TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL 
AND BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Plan Director (Basic Certificate) 


First Summer 


436-266C BASIC INTEGRATED STUDY IN 
TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. (8 
credits.) An interdiciplinary approach to the theories 
and practices of teaching and learning in the area of 
Technical/Vocational Education. 

July 4 — August 12 

9:00 — 12:00 and 13:00 — 16:00 daily 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


435-235 SUPERVISED FIELD EXPERIENCE - 
TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL -—- SECONDARY. (4 
credits; Not offered in Summer Session 1977.) 


Second Summer 


436-267C DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNICAL/VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION IN QUEBEC. (2 credits.) 
A study of the trends in Vocational Education in 
Québec with emphasis on the period since 1945. 
Consideration will be given to the affects of the Fed- 
eral and Provincial legislation and Ministry regula- 
tions as these relate to vocational teachers. 

July 4 - August 12 

9:00 — 10:00 daily 


436-268C INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY IN 
TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. (6, 
credits.) An integrated study of introductory con- 
cepts of media strategies, communications theory, 
and research and development in the teaching of 
vocational subjects. Emphasis will be placed on 
individual project development in each participating 
teacher's area of specialization 

July 4 — August 12 

11:00 — 12:00 and 13:00 — 16:00 daily 


436-269 INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN IN VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. (4 credits; Not offered in 
Summer Session 1977.) 


Thire! Summer 


436-''64C ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. (6 credits.) A 
course designed to investigate the place of Busi- 
ness Education in the secondary school curriculum 
and to indicate to the beginning teacher the need for 
good planning and administration in the classroom 
routine and to develop an ability to evaluate various 
aids to the learning process 

July 4 -— July 22 

9:00 — 12:00 and 13:00 — 16:00 daily 


436-574C ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. (6 credits.) This course deals with the 
principles of effective management, safe planning, 
architectural considerations, material and tool 
control, purchasing and maintenance of equip- 
ment, student personnel, and teacher responsbili- 
ties. The student will plan an instructional area in 
order to develop an understanding of the 
principles for producing the necessary two and 
three dimensional visual materials required for 
more effective lesson presentation and curriculum 
development. 

July 4 - July 22 

9:00 — 12:00 and 13:00 - 16:00 daily 


Plan de Perfectionnement 
(Course offerings restricted to those in Degree 


Programs-Technical, Business, Home Econom- 
ics.) 
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Business 


436-261C METHODS OF TEACHING SHORT- 
HAND. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Proof of satisfactory 
Standing in shorthand in a college level course or 
equivalent with a minimum speed of 100 words per 
minute.) A study of. instructional organization, 
methods and materials for teaching shorthand skills 
to high school pupils, development of evaluative 
techniques for the assessment of pupil progress 
July 4 - July 22 

9:00 - 12:00 daily 


436-361C METHODS OF TEACHING TRAN- 
SCRIPTION. (3 credits.) Selection, organization 
and presentation of materials to develop shorthand 
and machine transcription skills. Development of 
evaluative techniques used to determine instruc- 
tional effectiveness in the field of transcription 

July 25 — August 12 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 


436-362C METHODS OF TEACHING TYPEWRIT- 
ING. (3 credits; Prerequisite: Proof of satisfactory 
standing in typewriting in a college level course or 
equivalent with a minimum speed of 60 words per 
minute.) A study of current research findings on 
techniques of developing speed, accuracy, and 
production skills to meet business standards. Evalu- 
ative techniques to measure instructional effective- 
ness in the area of typewriting 

July 4 = July 22 

12:30 — 15:30 daily 

July 25 — August 12 

12:30 — 15:30 daily 


436-396C PRE-VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION. (3 credits.) Development of methods and 
materials; organization of subject matter appropri- 
ate for teaching exploratory courses in Business 
Education at the high school level 

July 4 — July 22 

12:30 — 15:30 daily 

July 25 — August 12 

9:00 ~ 12:00 daily 

436-461C METHODS OF TEACHING ACCOUNT- 
ING. (3 credits; Prerequisites: Fundamentals. of 


Accounting | and. Il or Accounting 280-212 and 


Accounting Theory 271-311 or equivalent.) Organi- 
zation of knowledge and learning activities to 
achieve instructional objectives. Development of 
evaluative techniques used in determining instruc- 
tional effectiveness in the field of accounting. 

July 4 = July 22 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 

July 25 - August 12 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 


436-463C METHODS OF TEACHING DATA 
PROCESSING. (3 credits: Prerequisite: Manage- 
ment Information Systems | or Computer Systems or 
equivalent.) Organization of subject matter and 
learning activities to achieve instructional objec- 
tives. Includes a study of evaluative techniques and 
procedures to determine instructional effectiveness. 
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July 4 - July 22 
12:30 — 15:30 daily 
July 25 — August 12 
12:30 — 15:30 daily 


Field Experience 


(Open to all Technical, Business and Home — 
Economics candidates.) ~ 


4 
436-278C INDUSTRIAL FIELD EXPERIENCE. (6 
credits.) Orientation to and participation and/or 
observation in an industry or business. A Study of, — 
the total operations of a selected industrial or com- Da 
mercial enterprise. Includes an investigation of the 
inter-relationship of specific parts or sub-divisions to f 
the product produced or the services rendered. AD! 
comprehensive technical report submitted upon 
completion of the work-study. * 
Orientation: July 4 — July 8 ) 
On location in industry: July 11—August 12 
Limited Registration 


436-378C FIELD EXPERIENCE IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY Il. (3 credits.) Limited Registra- 
tion, 


436-379C FIELD EXPERIENCE IN BUSINESS — 
AND INDUSTRY II. (6 credits.) Limited Registra- — 
tion 


436-380C FIELD EXPERIENCE IN BUSINESS | 
AND INDUSTRY Il. (9 credits.) Limited Registra. 
tion. Work-study experience selected in consulta- 
tion with an adviser focusing on new equipment, 
techniques or practices recently introduced into 
industry or business. The course requirements will 
also include the preparation and submission of a 
technical report. ; 

For the courses 436-378, 379 and 380, candi- — 
dates will be placed in a selected industrial or busi- 
ness enterprise for a period of 3 to 9 weeks (one 
credit per week) during any period from June to 
September by arrangement between the candidate 
and the University. Candidates seeking further 
information on any of these courses should direct 
inquiries to: 


Coordinator for Field Experience Courses 
Vocational Education Admissions Office 

Faculty of Education 

McGill University 

3700 McTavish Street iS 
Montreal, P.Q. H3A 1¥2 lead 


Telephone: 514-392-8059 : ra 


Home Economics 
(Open to all areas) 


436-375C APPROACHES TO TEACHING 
HOUSING AND DESIGN. (3. credits; Recom- 
mended Prerequisite: 370-341C.) An analysis of 
factors influencing the choice of housing and th 
selection of interior furnishings. Techniques to b 
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used by teachers involved in the housing and 
design sector of the home economics curriculum. 
July 4 - July 22 

13:00 — 16:00 daily 


381-330C CONSUMER EDUCATION I. (3 credits.) 
Role of the consumer in the economy; problems in 
modern buyer/seller relationships 

July 4 — July 22 

9:00 - 12:00 daily 


Technical 


436-200C CONSTRUCTION DESIGN I. (3 credits.) 
AWAITING APPROVAL. A study of residential 
design through a semester project requiring plan- 
ning, preliminary sketches, perspectives, working 
drawings, and a model of the proposed structure 
Methods of implementing a residential design com- 
ponent in a secondary school drafting laboratory 
July 4 — July 22 

13:00 — 16:00 daily 


436-256C CONSTRUCTION TECHNOLOGY I. (3 
credits.) AWAITING APPROVAL. A study of building 
material selection as related to location of struc 
tures, cost of materials, building codes, and proper- 
ties of the materials. Residential construction 
methods, equipment, and project control. Methods 
of designing and building modular and experimental 
structures within the secondary school laboratory 
July 25 — August 12 

13:00 — 16:00 daily 


436-270C ENERGY TECHNOLOGY I. (3 credits.) 
AWAITING APPROVAL. A survey course of energy 
as a tool for mankind. Power sources from primitive 
to the most sophisticated. Construction of scale 
models and other teaching aids to demonstrate gen- 
eration and practical utilization of energy within a 
secondary school workshop 

July 4 - July 22 

13:00 — 16:00 daily 


436-279C VEHICLE DESIGN I. (3 credits.) Design 
of passenger transportation vehicles through analy- 
sis of function and aerodynamics of shape. Study of 
vehicle body production through forming and shap- 
ing techniques. 

July 4 — July 22 ’ 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 

436-495C MATERIALS PROCESSING Ill. (3 cred- 
its.) AWAITING APPROVAL. Advanced machining 
processes characteristic of the tool and die industry 
Abrasive and chipless machining. Precision meas- 
urement, gauging, and metrology. Methods of 
teaching applied mathematics and science in sec- 
ondary school machine shop processes 

July 4 - July 22 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 

Limited Registration 

436-365C WOOD TECHNOLOGY Il. (3 credits.) 
AWAITING APPROVAL. Extensive study and 
experimentation in one or several of the following 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


areas: wood conversion, modified wood materials, 
production equipment, surface treatments, and 
production management. Methods of. simulating 
industrial procedures within the secondary school 
laboratory. 

July 25 — August 12 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 


436-397C PRE-VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL EDU- 
CATION. (3 credits.) Development of methods and 
materials; organization of subject matter appropri- 
ate for teaching exploratory courses in Technical 
Education at the high school level. 

July 4 — July 22 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 

July 25 — August 12 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 


436-404C LANGUAGE OF INDUSTRY lil. (3 
credits.) AWAITING APPROVAL. Experiments in 
descriptive geometry including graphical solutions 
of co-planer and non-coplaner force systems, 
bearing and slope notation of lines, geology, 
mining, topography and land surveying. Tech- 
niques of teaching and theory, and practice’ of 
these areas as related to secondary school 
drafting programs 

July 4 — July 22 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 


436-456C INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT AND 
PRODUCTION CONTROL. (3 credits.) Analysis of 
production methods, time and motion studies, plant 
layout and design, quality control, and management 
techniques in selected industrial enterprisess Simu- 
lation of industrial production methods in the sec- 
ondary school 

July 25 - August 12 

13:00 — 16:00 daily 


436-479C VEHICLE DESIGN Il. (3 credits.) 
AWAITING APPROVAL. Group design, construction 
and testing of a prototype vehicle created to solve a 
particular need determined by the class. Integration 
of power, mechanical, and electrical systems into a 
functioning vehicle 

July 25 — August 12 

9:00 — 12:00 daily 


436-496C MATERIALS PROCESSING CON- 
TROL. (3 credits.) AWAITING APPROVAL. Princi- 
ples of programmed machining. Includes tape, 
numerical, direct computer, and cybernetic 
approaches to industrial production. Techniques of 
adapting high school equipment to demonstrate 
numerical control principles. 

July 4 —July 22 

13:30 — 16:00 daily 

Limited Registration 
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GRADUATE DEGREES 
IN EDUCATION 


Eligibility 


During the Summer Session 1977 (May 9 to June 
17 and July 4 to August 12) graduate courses in 
Education will be available only to students who 
have been accepted either to a graduate program in 
Education or as a Visiting Student for a graduate 
course in Education. 


Visiting Students 


Students wishing to take courses at the graduate 
level in Education, but not to work towards a degree 
in the McGill Faculty of Education, may be consid- 
ered if they fall into one of the following categories 


1. A graduate student in another McGill Faculty 
may take a course or courses for credit 
towards his degree, provided he submits a let- 
ter of permission from his Adviser in his home 
faculty. 


2. A graduate student from another university 
wishing to take a course or courses at McGill 
for credit at his own university may do so, pro- 
vided he submits a letter of permission from the 
Registrar, or other responsible official of his 
home university. 


3. A student who is not working towards a degree, 
but who wishes to take a course at McGill may 
do so providing he meets the entrance require- 
ments for the degree and program in which the 
course he wishes to take is offered. A maxi- 
mum of two full courses may be taken. 


Application Deadlines 


Applicants for programs in Counsellor Education 
and Educational Administration must submit their 
application forms and supporting documents before 
March 1. The submission date for all other pro- 
grams is April 1. 


Application forms and further information may be 
obtained from: 


Professor R. Magnuson 

Director of Graduate Studies in Education 
McGill Faculty of Education 

3700 McTavish Street 

Montreal, PQ, H3A 1¥2 


Course Registration 


Students whose applications have been duly 
approved and are registered with Graduate Faculty 
for a degree should complete the GRADUATE Sum- 
mer Session Course Registration form and return it 
with a bank draft or money order for the full tuition 
fee to their Program Director NOT LATER THAN 
JUNE 14. (Summer Session Part | .not later than 
April 29th). Payments should be made to the order 
of McGill University, in Canadian funds. 
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Personal cheques and postdated cheques \ 
returned to the students. No provisions have b 
made for registration in person for graduate stu 
dents in Education, therefore the registration date 
in the Calendar of Dates in the front of this 
announcement are not applicable to graduate stu- 
dents in Education. Registration for graduate 
courses should be completed by June 14 (Summer _ 
Session Part |, not later than April 29th.) and any — 
forms or cheques received after this date will be 
subject to the procedures for Late Registration. 


Students registered for a Master of Education 
degree in a teaching subject must obtain approval 
for the courses they wish to take from both the Aca- 
demic Department and from the Faculty of Educa- 
tion Program Director, Formal course registration 
must be completed with the Faculty of Education by 
following the steps outlined above. 


A maximum of two full courses or their equivalent 
may be taken during a Summer Session though in 
some programs the maximum is one. 


Fees 


Students taking graduate courses in education and 
Students in the Master of Education degrees in 
teaching subjects do not pay a Summer Session 
registration fee, nor a deposit fee, nor a laboratory 
fee. Tuition fees are as follows: 


Half courses approximate: ne $57.00 
Full courses cabling ee ...6 114.00 
Monographs: sics.ccgeseesre te er $300.00 


General Information 


Graduate students in Education should consult the 
front section of this announcement for information 
Concerning the following areas listed N.B.: All 
records for graduate students in Education are 
maintained in the Graduate Studies in Education 
Office (Room 531). Therefore wherever “Summer 
Session Office’ appears, please substitute ‘“Gradu- 
ate Studies in Education Office."’ 


Calendar — 1977 Summer Session 

ID cards 

Late Registration 

Residence 

Athletic Facilities 

Withdrawals 

Refunds 
Change of Name or Address 

Classification of Marks i 
Transcripts 

Parking Regulations 

Bookstore Summer Schedule — 1977 


Departments and Degrees 


Students should report to the Office of their Program 
Director on the first day of classes to be assured 
that all registration procedures have been com- — 
pleted. 7 


Departments 
and Degrees 


Educational Administration 
M.A. Educational Administration 
M.Ed. Educational Administration 


Counsellor Education 
M.A. Counsellor Education 
M.Ed. Counsellor Education 
D.Ed. Counsellor Education 


Social Foundations of Education 
M.A. Comparative Education 
M.A. History of Education 
M.A. Philosophy of Education 


Education Psychology and Sociology 
M.A. Educational Psychology 
M.Ed. Special Education 


Education in English 
M.Ed. Teaching of Reading 


Physical Education 
M.A. Physical Education 


Education in the Social Sciences 
M.Ed. Teaching Geography 
M.Ed. Teaching History 


Education in Science and Mathematics 


M.Ed. Teaching Biology 
M.Ed. Teaching Chemistry 
M.Ed. Teaching Mathematics 


M.Ed. Teaching Physics 


Education in Second Languages 
M.Ed. Teaching French as a 
Second Language 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Department Chairmen Office 
Program Directors Number 
R. Tali, Chairman 

G. Isherwood 550 

R. Tali 549 

F. Dumont, Chairman B132 
F. Dumont 

F. Dumont 

F. Dumont 

J.P. Lipkin, Chairman 428 
J.P. Lipkin 

J.K. Jobling 

N.G. Coccalis 

H. Stutt, Chairman, 

R. Edwards 518 

N. McCardell 528A 
P. Dias, Chairman 

D. Earle B1i76 
R.E. Wilkinson, Chairman 

J. Chomay Currie Gym 
M. Bain, Chairman 

J. Wolforth 442 

D. Smith 441 

W. Searles, Chairman 

W. Searles 364 

P. Francoeur 332 
R. Whitwell 420 

P. Landry 353 


J. Rebuffo, Chairman 
M. Buteau 


Course Descriptions 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


411-629L SCHOOL PERSONNEL Il. (Half Course; 
Prerequisite: 411-612.) AWAITING APPROVAL. 
Selected school personnel tasks to include job anal- 
ysis, job evaluation, job enlightment and differenti- 
ated staffing. Human motivation and satisfaction will 
be considered in relation to these personnel func- 
tions. 


411-631C ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 
IN CANADA. (Full Course; Prerequisite: 411-612.) 
This course is intended to provide an overview of 
the structures of education, federally and 
provincially. Organization, legislation, and provin- 
cial commission reports are studied. Comparisons 
and contrasts between provincial educational 
programs are considered, with particular 
emphasis on education in the Province of Québec, 


411-635C FISCAL ACCOUNTABILITY FOR THE 
SCHOOLS. (Half Course; Prerequisite: 411-612 
Principles of Educational Administration.) Consider- 
ation of the schools’ responsibility to the public in 
maintaining high quality education within the limita- 
tions of accountability and organizational frame- 
work. Budgeting and evaluation of pupil progress 
will be studied as the measures of the schools’ fulfil- 
ment of responsibility. 


411-647C RESOURCE UTILIZATION IN 
EDUCATION SYSTEMS. (Half Course; Prerequi- 
site: 411-612.) An introduction to planning - 
programming — budgeting systems in education. 
The historical development, theoretical founda- 
tions, mechanics, potentialities and limitations of 
this approach to resource utilization analysis and 
planning will be discussed with — particular 
reference to those aspects of alternative 
approaches employed in a proposal for educa- 
tional systems. 
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411-660C COMMUNITY RELATIONS IN EDUCA- 
TION. (Half Course; Prerequisite: 411-612.) The 
basic objectives: of this course include: The devel- 
opment of school-community analytical skills based 
upon relevant sociological and political concepts 
and techniques; the development of skill in estab- 
lishing and maintaining effective methods of school- 
community liaison. 


411-671C PRINCIPALSHIP. (Half Course; Prere- 
quisite: 411-612.) A study of the principalship from 
the perspective of role theory. Analysis of theoreti- 
cal positions and the findings of recent research into 
the work of a school principal in terms of role con- 
flict. Both theoretical statements and recent 
research related to the principalship will be consid- 
ered. 


411-673L LEADERSHIP THEORY AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. (Half Course: Prere- 
quisite: 411-612.) A study of past and contemporary 
notions of leadership. The role of the leader in 
organizations staffed with professionals. The rela- 
tionship between leadership and personnel and 
organizational concepts. 


411-674C ORGANIZATION THEORY AND EDU- 
CATION. (Half Course; Prerequisite: 411-612.) A 
study of contemporary organization theory and the 
school as an organization. The interplay between 
Structural concepts such as authority, hierarchy and 
centralization will be considered along with human 
behavior in organizations. 


411-683L PRACTICUM IN ADMINISTRATION OF 
INSTRUCTION Ill. (Half Course: Prerequisite: Per- 
Ke mission of the Department.) Planned observation of 
sf a specific aspect of administration in a school set- 
ad ting. Practices observed will be examined for their 
implication of educational systems and for their fea- 
sibility in the students’ own situation. 


5 COUNSELLOR EDUCATION 


412-602C PHILOSOPHY OF GUIDANCE. (Half 
Course.) Philosophical foundations of guidance; his- 
tory, growth, and recent trends of the guidance 
movement. Orientation to the field in respect to the 
functions, scope, organization, and administration 
of counselling services. 


412-603C THEORIES OF PERSONALITY. (Half 
Course.) Study and comparison of contemporary 
theories of personality. Emphasis upon theories 
having significance for counselling and assessment 
principles. Recent research in personality theory. 


412-604C DYNAMICS OF GROUP WORK. (Haif 
Course.) Study of group organization, with opportu- 
nity to develop skills in group leadership, Interpreta- 
tion of group interaction and typical roles played by 
members in groups. 


412-605C INTRODUCTION TO THEORIES IN 
COUNSELLING. (Half Course.) Correlation and 
interpretation of counselling data and the study of 
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‘a 
individual cases. Emphasis on the proces in cot 
selling, the counselling relationship, and cunselling 
techniques. 


412-611C INDIVIDUAL TESTING. (Hall Course.) — 
This course is intended to make the student familiar 
with the individual tests in common use aid to give 
him some degree of proficiency in their ajplication, 
Special emphasis will be placed on the 3inet and 
Wechsler scales. There will be opportuities for 
diagnostic testing under supervision. 


412-640C ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT. (Half 
Course.) Normal development of adblescents 
through young adulthood. Problems and zoncerns 
of adolescence which occur with physical, social 
and personal development, in the contextof family 
and school adjustment. 


412-641C PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTIN3. (Half 
Course.) Theory and application of grup tests 
appropriate for adolescents and adults. Specific 
instruments; intelligence, aptitude, interestand per- 
sonality, analyzed in terms of basic concejts, relia- 
bility, validity, and practical utilization. : 


412-642C INFORMATION SERVICES IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. (Half Course. Proce- - 
dures and systems of utilizing and comminicating 
social, educational, and occupational inbrmation 
and materials. Structure of occupations; theories of 
vocational development. 


412-662C INFORMATION SERVICES N STU- 
DENT PERSONNEL WORK. (Half Course.) See 
course description for 412-642. 


412-663C ORGANIZATION AND ADMINSTRA- 
TION OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL SERVICES. 
(Half Course.) The functions, relationships organi- 
zation, and administration of guidance sevices in 
the secondary school and student personel serv- 
ices. 


412-665L PRACTICUM IN STUDENT PIRSON- 
NEL COUNSELLING, (Half Course.) Practices in — 
counselling Adapting to counselling sessims per-_ 
son to person, educational, occupational, ard social 
relationships, Practice with individual cases. 


412-666L PRACTICUM IN STUDENT PIRSON- 
NEL COUNSELLING. (Half Course.) (See aove), 


- 


SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
EDUCATION 


413-627C PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS AND | 
THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION. (Full Course.) 
An examination of philosophical methods ‘uch as wif 
logical analysis; lingustic analysis and phenimenol- — 
Ogy, together with an exploration of their furction in fi 
the clarification of educational issues. eae 


413-641C COMPARATIVE STUDY OF BUC. 
TION IN DEVELOPING NATIONS. (Full Cours 
An analysis of education in selected Asian, Afric: 


and Latin American nations with special emphasis 
on the role of education in nation building. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


414-610C EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT. (Half 
Course; N.B. Prerequisite to 414-602D. THE USES 
OF STATISTICS IN EDUCATIONAL PROCEDURES. 
These courses may not be taken concurrently.) Sta- 
tistical measurements in education; graphs, charts, 
frequency distributions, central tendencies, disper- 
sion, correlation, and sampling errors. 


414-602C THE USES OF STATISTICS IN EDU- 
CATIONAL PROCEDURES. (Full Course.) Tests of 
differences and relations, analysis of variance, uni- 
variate regression, covariance, goodness of fit, 
scaling and redistribution of scores. Use of calcula- 
tors and computers. Specific attention to research 
interpretation, nonparametric techniques, assigning 
appropriate statistical models. 


NOTE: 

(1) Prerequisite course: 414-610A,B EDUCA- 
TIONAL MEASUREMENT (Half Course), 
which may not be taken concurrently. 
Students who have not completed 414- 
610A,B or its equivalent are advised to 
complete this prerequisite in the session 
immediately preceding the session in 
which they register for 414-602D. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


414-642C EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN |. (Half Course.) Introduction to pro- 
grams and problems of educating handicapped or 
gifted children. (related and sequential with 643.) 


414-643L EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN Il. (Half Course.) Introduction to pro- 
grams and problems of educating handicapped or 
gifted children. (related and sequential half course 
to 414-642C) 


414-645C DIAGNOSIS AND ASSESSMENT OF 
LEARNING PROBLEMS. (Half Course; Prerequi- 
site: 414-610.) Principles and procedures in the 
education of pupil growth and achievement and in 
the diagnosis of the causes of poor achievement. 
Emphasis will be given to the use and interpretation 
of tests to be given by the class teacher. Reference 
will be made to the use by the teacher of tests given 
outside the classroom by guidance counsellors. or 
psychologists. 


414-646C PRACTICUM: DIAGNOSIS AND 
ASSESSMENT OF LEARNING PROBLEMS. (Half 
Course.) Practice in the administration and interpre- 
tation of individual and group tests; use of other- 
than-teacher test results; collection and use of other 
pertinent data. 

414-654C PRACTICUM: INDIVIDUALIZED CUR- 
RICULA AND SPECIAL TEACHING METHODOL- 


OGY. (Half Course.) An opportunity will be given to 
develop individual teaching programs for selected 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


exceptional children. Practice will be given in the 
use of specialized teaching techniques. 


414-656C CLINIC: REMEDIATION OF SE- 
LECTED LEARNING DIFFICULTIES. (Full 
Course.) Sections | and Il. Participation as special 
Education teacher in an interdisciplinary team; plan- 
ning and carrying out of remedial programs for indi- 
vidual pupils, working with parents. 


414-664L INTERNSHIP IV. (Half Course.) A super- 
vised practicum with the student functioning in a 
leadership role or as a consultant in a (Summer) 
learning center or equivalent setting. 


414-665C SEMINAR I: REMEDIATION OF 
SELECTED LEARNING DIFFICULTIES. (Half 
Course.) Directed and independent reading as well 
as group discussion. Designed to assist the student 
develop solutions to practical problems related to 
Field Experience. The student's background, inter- 
ests and projected professional goals will be 
reviewed with Adviser at beginning of course. 


414-666C SEMINAR Il: REMEDIATION OF 
SELECTED LEARNING DIFFICULTIES. (Half 
Course.) Sequel to 414-665. It is expected that this 
course will be taken concurrently with the Intern- 
ship. Directed and independent study as well as 
group discussion are involved 


414-667C PROBLEMS IN EMOTIONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS. 
(Half Course.) Behavior problems will be examined 
from a psychodynamic perspective with application 
to the classroom and teacher-child relationships. 


414-668C PERSONALITY THEORY IN RELA- 
TION TO THE SPECIAL CHILD. (Half Course.) 
This course will examine normal: personality devel- 
opment from several theoretical viewpoints. Excep- 
tional development will also be examined with 
emphasis on the learning problems which can arise 
out of this. 


414-669C COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT IN RELA- 
TION TO THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. (Half 
Course.) This course will deal with the cognitive 
development of children and adolescents and with 
the implications for exceptional children — special 
focus on language and perceptual motor develop- 
ment. 


*At present, courses 414-656C and 414-665C 
include participation as a junior staff member in the 
Learning Centre under the direction of Dr. M.S. 
Rabinovitch of the Department of Psychology of 
McGill. 


TEACHING OF READING 


427-666C AND 427-667C DIAGNOSIS AND 
TREATMENT OF READING DISABILITY. (Two 
related and sequential full courses which cannot be 
taken separately.) Causes, diagnosis and treatment 
of reading disability including neurological, physio- 
logical, psychological and social factors; use of 
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diagnosis instruments, construction of informal 
diagnosis measures; observation of diagnosis and 
treatment in schools, clinics and hospitals; super- 
vised individual case studies including diagnosis 
and treatment. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 


183-311L GEOGRAPHIC ATTRIBUTES OF THE 
CANADIAN ECONOMY. (3 credits: Prerequisite: 
183-3094, or an introductory geography course, or 
permission of Instructor.) A geographic interpreta- 
tion of the Canadian growth experience. The evolu- 
tion of Canadian economic regionalism considered 
in relation to natural resources, agriculture, urban- 
ism and industrialization. Some effects of the Ameri- 
Can participation in the Canadian economy 
Regional disparities and contemporary urban prob 
lems. (Not open to students who have taken 183- 
3010). 


183-315L GEOGRAPHY OF TOURISM. (3 credits: 
Prerequisite: Introductory course in either human or 
physical geography or permission of Instructor.) 
Geographic characteristics of tourist travelling, 
including changing tourist attractions, touristic 
mobility, tourist travel components and, the modern 
integrated tourist travel system; tourism and 
regional economic development, especially in Third 
World economics. 


183-314C INTERMEDIATE URBAN GEOGRA- 
PHY (3 credits; Prerequisite 183-216 or 217 or per- 
mission of Instructor.) A review of selected topics 
relating to urban policy making, social justice; provi- 
sion of public goods, public finance, infrastructure 
planning and impact studies. An examination of 
spatial interaction analysis, including gravity and 
space preference models of Passenger and com- 
modity flows, shopping trips and migration flows; 
planning applications. An introduction to urban envi- 
ronmental perception. 


183-360C COMPARATIVE URBAN GEOGRA- 
PHY. (3 credits.) Urban form and function taught 
through the analysis and contrast of the develop- 
ment of several cities. Techniques include quantita- 
tive analysis, field observation, and cartographic 
Study. Cities will include two from Canada and two 
from outside. 


methodological development. 


TEACHING HISTORY 


430-631C SEMINAR (1) IN HISTORY TEACHING. _ 
(Full Course.) A study, analysis and evaluation of 
contemporary trends in the teacting of history and 
of their implications for classroompractice. 


430-603L_ READING COURSE IN HISTORY 
TEACHING. (Full Course.) Individualized guided 
study of topics in the teaching d history selected 
according to the student's intersst and teachin 
experiences. ‘ 


TEACHING FRENCH 


431-615C DIDACTIQUE INSTFUMENTALE ET 
ENSEIGNEMENT DU FRANCAI. Review of the 
principles and applications of technology used in 
the teaching of French as a secon( language. Prac- 
tice in planning, producing and evduating audio-vis- 
ual aids and techniques. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


434-664C PSYCHOLOGY OF MOTOR PER- 
FORMANCE. (Full Course.) Crtical review of 
selected research in learning and sport psychology 
culminating in small group research and analysis. 
Topics for review and experimentaion may include 
Stress/anxiety, individual differeices, retention, 
social facilitation phenomena, rate of learning and 
other parameters related to motor barning and per- 
formance. 


434-672C EXPERIMENTAL PROBLEMS - BIOM- 
ECHANICS. (Full Course.) Introducion to the instru- 
mentation techniques and the literiture relevant to 
the collection of biomechanical daa. Students will 
be expected to become competeit in the opera- 
tional procedures of: high speed stmulation; telem- 
etry electromyography (EMG); on lite computerized 
EMG; high speed motion picture cumeras and film 
analysis. Lab materials: one roll ofKodak 4XR434 
film; one roll of Kodak 1799 direct Pint paper. 


EES es eel aC 
GRADUATE COURSES IN EDUCATION 1977 SUMMER SESSION TIMETABLE — 


Courses: 2 hours per day 
5 days per week 
Monday to Friday 


(L courses) 


Summer Session 


(C courses) 


Summer Session 


Part 1 Full (May 9 - June 17) 
Term 1 Half (May 9 — May <7) 
Term 2 Half (May 31 —June 17) 


Part I! Full (July 4 — Aug. 12) 
Term 1 Half (July 4 — July 2%) 
Term 2 Half (July 26 — Aug. 12) 


The numbers of the rooms where courses will de held will be 
posted by the elevators on each floor and in thé McTavish St., 
Entrance Lobby. 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


Course No. Sect. Course Title Term Time 
Educational Administration 


411-629L 1 School Personnel || ist 18:00 
411-631C 1 Administration of Education in Canada Full 8:00 
411-635C i Fiscal Accountability for the Schools \st 8:00 
411-647C | Resource Utilization in Education Systems Ist 10:30 
| 411-660C 1 Community Relations in Education 1st 8:00 
411-671C 1 The Principalship 1st 10:30 
411-673L { Leadership Theory and Educational Organizations ist 18:00 
411-674C 1 Organization Theory and Education 1st 10:30 
411-683L 1 Practicum in Administration of Instruction III TBA 
Counsellor Education 
412-602C | Philosophy of Guidance ist 10:30 
412-602C 2 Philosophy of Guidance {st 13:30 
412-603C | Theories of Personality ist 10:30 
412-604C | Dynamics of Group Work (st 10:30 
412-604C 2 Dynamics of Group Work Ist 13:30 
412-604C 3 Dynamics of Group Work 2nd 13:30 
412-604C 4 Dynamics of Group Work 2nd 8:00 
412-604C 5 Dynamics of Group Work 2nd 13:30 
412-605C | ntroduction to Theories of Counselling 2nd 10:30 
412-611C | ndividual Testing ist 8:00 
412-640C | Adolescent Development 2nd 8:00 
412-641C | Psychological Testing ist 8:00 
412-641C 2 Psychological Testing 2nd 10:30 
412-641C 3 Psychological Testing 2nd 10:30 
412-642C | Information Services in the Secondary School (st 13:30 
412-662C 1 Information Services in Student Personnel Work ist 13:30 
412-663C 1 Organization and Administration of 
School Personnel Services 2nd 13:30 
412-665L 1 Practicum in Student Personnel Counselling 1st 18:00 
412-666L { Practicum in Student Personnel Counselling 2nd 18:00 
Social Foundations 
413-627C 1 Philosophical Analysis and the Problems 
of Education Full 10:30 
413-64IC 1 Comparative Study of Education in 
Developing Nations Full 8:00 


Educational Psychology 


414-602C 1 The Uses of Statistics in Educational Procedures Full 8:00 
414-610C 1 Educational Measurement 1st 8:00 
414-610C 2 Educational Measurement 1st 8:00 
414-610C 3 Educational Measurement ; 1st 10:30 
414-610C 4 Educational Measurement 1st 8:00 
Special Education 
414-642C 1 Education of Exceptional Children | 1st 10:30 
414-643L 1 Education of Exceptional Children II 1st 17:30 
414-645C 1 Diagnosis and Assessment of Learning Problems 2nd 8:00 
414-646C 1 Practicum: Diagnosis and Assessment 

of Learning Problems 1st 8:00 
414-654C 1 Practicum: Individualized Curricula and 

Special Teaching Methodology 2nd 10:30 
414-656C 1 Clinic: Remediation of Selected 

Learning Difficulties TBA 
414-656C 2 Clinic: Remediation of Selected 

Learning Difficulties TBA 
414-664L 1 Internship 1V Individual Arrg. 
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414-665C 1 
414-666C 1 
414-667C 1 
414-668C 1 
414-669C 1 


Teaching of Reading (Please consult the Program Director for details) 


N.B. Permission to register must be obtained from the Reading Centre BEFORE May 1st. 


427-666C 1 


427-667C 1 


Teaching History 


430-631C 1 
430-603L 1 
Teaching Geography 
183-311L 1 
183-3 15L 1 
183-314C 1 
183-360C 1 
183-404C 1 
Teaching French 
431-615C 1 
Physical Education 
434-664C 1 
434-672C 1 


Seminar |: Remediation of Selected 
Learning Difficulties 

Seminar Il: Remediation of Selected 
Learning Difficulties 

Problems in Emotional Development of 
Children & Adolescents 

Personality Theory in Relation to the 
Special Child 

Cognitive Development in Relation to 
the Exceptional Child 


Diagnosis and Treatment of Reading 
Disabilities | 

Diagnosis and Treatment of Reading 
Disabilities |! 


Seminar (1) in History Teaching 
Reading Course in History Teaching 


Geographic Attributes of the Canadian Economy 
Geography of Tourism 

Intermediate Urban Geography 

Comparative Urban Geography 

Contemporary Geography 


Didactique Instrumentale et 
Enseignement du Frangais 


Psychology of Motor Performance 
Experimental Problems — Biomechanics 


Individual Arrg. aie 


Individual Arrg. 


2nd 
1st 


2nd 


Full 


Full 


Full 
Full 


1st 
2nd 
Ist 
2nd 
Full 


Full 


Full 
Full 


8:00 
_ 10:30 


10:30 7 


Individual Arrg. 


a 
Individual Arrg. 


10:30 
10:30 


16:00 
16:00 
8:00 
8:00 ; 
10:30 


TBA 


10:30 
8:00 


Administrative Officers 


AGriCulture FORM oot... csec: scp ts avaawanaesteeenmtert 
Agricultural Engineering .............:ccccesceeeeeeees 
AQIONOOAY 2 BERRI vce vak case ctatonese sn ; 

Biology ..........0- 5 
Economics. am... 
Horticulture ............. 
Renewable Resources .. 


Arts, Faculty.........0....- 
Anthropology .... 
Classics ../..gaee.. 
East Asian L anguages and Literature 
Economics......... 
Bnglish:...... 2a 
French Language Centre 
French Language and Literature 
German ul 
Hispanic Studies 
History ... 
Italian os. 
Jewish Studies... 
Linguistics 
Philosophy ........ 
Political Science 
Russian and Slavic Studies 
Sociology......... 
Social Work 


Auditing ........... 
Auditeurs libres.... 


Bibliotheques.. 
Bookstore.. 


Calendar of dates 
Calendrier........... 


Cartes d'identite ...... 
Cours d’anglais langue seconde 


Education, Faculty 
Programs of Profe 
Teachers..... 
Bachelor of Education for Certified Teachers 

(Elementary) 
Bachelor of Education in Vocational Educa 
tion.. , 
Québec Diploma i in 1 Special E ducation 
Québec Diploma in Reading Instruction 
Québec Educational Media Diploma 
Québec Kindergarten Diploma... 
Certificate in Second Language Teaching 
Teacher Certification Program aah 
Diploma in Educational Administration.......... 
Certificate in Moral and Religious Formation 


ssional Development for 


Department of Educational Administration .. 
Department of Educational saa and 

Sociology ..sa..s-: ; 
Department of Catholic Studies .. 


Department of Education in Science............. 
Department of Education in Art........ 
Department of Education in English .... 
Department of Education in Mathematics...... 
Department of Education in Music ...............-. 
Department of Education in Second Lan- 

QUAQES 2 iecass-.osn career veer trees peta 
Department of Educational Media 
Department of Technical/Vocational and 

Business EGUCATION «. 2.2. :iic nares hegeun etawemnues 
Department of Physical Education 
Graduate Degrees in Education.....,...........0 
Graduate Education Course Timetable 


Engineering, Faculty .....02.0..::.S..ntis enn 
Chemical Engineering .......c08s-tiis aes 
Mechanical Engineering...............2205 eta 


English as a Second Language Course............. 


Etudiants étrangers — Session d’été.............0. 


FOOCTTUS 3 55 vccvneccotlane piss cked sock lcocusc te aaeeeaee ane 
Categories of Students 
oo SR ae eC Ne heey 
McGill .. 
Visiting . 
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changes without prior notice to the information 
contained in this publication, including the 
alteration of various fees, schedules and the 
revision or cancellation of particular courses. 
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GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


1.1 ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


In general the University’s system of entrance 
scholarships is designed to enable good students 
from all parts of Canada to attend McGill. The policy 
of the University is to recognize and honour scholar- 
ship, and the University Scholarships Committee 
selects scholarship winners from among those stu- 
dents who have obtained or who expect to obtain a 
first class academic standing. 

Every student who has been selected for an 
Entrance Scholarship receives an honorary $100 
award. Such a student in financial need may have 
this amount substantially augmented. Scholarships 
such as the J.W. McConnell Memorial and Morris 
W. Wilson Memorial Scholarships will be awarded 
to scholars who need full tuition, board and resi- 
dence. J.W. McConnell Entrance Scholarships in 
Science and Engineering may provide for tuition, 
books, board and residence or a lesser amount 
depending upon need. 

Entrance Scholarships are open to Canadian citi- 
zens, landed immigrants with one year’s residence 
in Canada, and graduates of Canadian high 
schools, colleges and other educational institutions. 
Entrance Scholarships are awarded only to full-time 
students in a program of study leading to an under- 
graduate degree, and applicants must be entering 
the First year of such a program 

Students should apply for an Entrance Scholar- 
ship by completing the Application for Entrance 
Scholarship. These forms may be obtained from the 
Admissions Office and must be submitted by March 
1 for September awards and by November 1 for 
January awards. Students who have completed this 
application wil be considered automatically for 
every entrance scholarship for which they are eligi- 
ble. As many es 250 entrance scholarships may be 
awarded in any one academic year. 


1.2 AWARDS TO McGILL 
STUDENTS IN COURSE 


Once a student is in course at McGill all under- 
graduate scholarships, prizes and medals are 
awarded on the year-end examination results, and 
no applications are required. 

The University Scholarships Committee is respon- 
sible for awarding Entrance Scholarships, University 
Scholarships and Special-Named Awards. The 
Committee is also responsible for overseeing all 
scholarship policy of the University and is com- 
posed of Chairmen of Faculty Scholarship Commit- 
tees, representatives from the University at large 
and student members. 

Faculty scholarships and awards are made by 
Faculty Scholarships Committees. Scholarships are 
awarded only to full-time students taking a program 
of study leading to a degree. However students 
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should enquire what constitutes a full-time student in 
their specific faculty or school for scholarship pur- 
poses. Scholarships are awarded or renewed only if 
an adequate scholarship standing is attained. 

Students whose University Scholarships have 
been renewed and who need financial assistance 
should apply directly to the Student Aid and Foreign 
Student Advisor's Office. 

All awards, with the exception of prizes, are cred- 
ited to the tuition fee accounts of students for the fol- 
lowing academic year. 

Students who hold a University or J.W. McConnell 
Scholarship (in Science or Engineering) in their final 
year receive a Scholarship Certificate on graduation 
listing all such awards held during the undergradu- 
ate program. If such a Scholarship has not been 
held in the final year but possibly awarded in the 
preceding years, these Certificates are available on 
request from the Scholarships Office. 

Inquiries concerning undergraduate scholar- 
ships should be referred to the Scholarships 
Office in the Registrar’s Office. 


1.3 BURSARIES AND LOANS 


Applications for McGill bursaries and loans 
should be directed to the Student Aid and Foreign 
Student Advisor's Office, McGill University, 3465 
Peel Street, Montreal, Quebec H3A 1W/. These 
awards are made on the basis of financial need. 

All applicants for aid are also expected to apply 
for maximum government grants or other assist- 
ance for which they may be eligible (see section 1). 
The Student Aid Office may be able to estimate the 
amount of such assistance and should be con- 
sulted 


1.4 PROVINCIAL BURSARIES 
AND LOANS 


In all cases, a basic qualification is that the appli- 
cant must be a Canadian citizen or a landed immi- 
grant with one year's residence and domiciled in the 
province to which he applies. 

When a student applies for financial assistance 
from government, Canadian or non-Canadian, and 
when certification of the student's status is required 
on such an application form this certification must 
be obtained from the McGill Student Aid Office. 

In all provinces, except Quebec, the provincial 
authority listed below administers the Canada Stu- 
dent Loan Plan (Federal) as well as their own pro- 
grams. The addresses are as follows: 

Quebec: Apply after May 1, at the Student Aid 
Office, McGill University, 3465 Peel Street, Mont- 
real, Quebec H3A 1W7. 

Ontario: Application forms for Ontario aid may be 
obtained after May 1 from the Ministry of Colleges 
and Universities, Students Awards Branch, Mowat 
Block, Queen's Park, Toronto, Ont. M7A 1C6. 

New Brunswick: Department of Youth & Welfare, 
Fredericton, N.B. 
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Yukon Territory: The Students Financial Assist- 
ance Awards Committee, c/o Superintendent of 
Education, Box 2703, Whitehorse, Yukon. Y 1A 2C6 

Northwest Territories: Director of Education, Gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Territories, Yellowknife, 
Northwest Territories XOE 1HO 

For the Provinces of Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia: write to the Provin- 
cial Department of Education 


1.5 GENERAL REGULATIONS 


1) Scholarships are awarded and bursaries 
and loans are granted only to full-time stu- 
dents in a program of study leading to an 
undergraduate degree. 


2) Scholarships are awarded or renewed only 
if an adequate academic standing for 
scholarship recognition is attained 


3) Students who are unsatisfied with the 
amount of an award as decided upon by 
the Student Aid Office, may appeal their 
case to the Appeals Committee through the 
Scholarships Office. 


Information concerning Postgraduate Fellow- 
ships, Bursaries, and Prizes is contained in a 
separate booklet, which may be obtained from the 
Fellowships Office, Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research, or the Registrar's Office. 


2 ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND BURSARIES 


2.1 ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


For General Information on Entrance Scholar- 
ships, see Section 1.1. 


CHRISTIE-STORER SCHOLARSHIP. - Value 
$500, endowed by the above-named Chapter of the 
|.0.D.E. in memory of the men of St. Lambert who 
fell in the Great War, 1914-18. Awarded to a former 
graduate student of Chambly County High School 
residing in St. Lambert who obtains the highest 
marks for admission to the University entering any 
full-time undergraduate degree course. Tenable for 
one year only. 


CONSUMERS GLASS CO. LTD./FRANK P. 
JONES EDUCATION AWARDS. — Open to children 
or wards of employees and retired employees of 
Consumers Glass Company Limited for a full-time 
course of study in any Canadian university or col- 
lege recognized by the Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada. Value $1,000 per year 


until completion of first degree. Awards are auto: ~ 


matically renewed provided the students establish 
continuing eligibility and successfully complete the 
preceding academic year. Further information and 
application forms which must be submitted by June 
30 may be obtained from the Director of Awards, 
Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, 
151 Slater St., Ottawa, Ont., K1P 5N1. 


DOMINION FOUNDRIES AND STEEL COMPANY 
LIMITED ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. — Three 
scholarships, value $1,000 each available to Cana- 
dian citizens or landed immigrants. One awarded 
annually to a student entering Metallurgical Engi- 
neering, renewable until graduation provided satis- 
factory academic standing is maintained. Awards 
will be made by the University Scholarships Com- 
mittee upon the recommendation of the Selection 
Committee of the Department of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineering. 


THE FRIENDS OF McGILL INC. SCHOLARSHIPS, 
~ Value full tuition up to $2,500. Awarded to US. cit- 
izens on merit and augmented on the basis of finan- 
cial need. Renewable on merit, amount of award 
dependent on need from year to year. Awarded by 
the University Scholarships Committee. In the event 
that an insufficient number of U.S. citizens are eligi- 
ble in a given year, a scholarship or scholarships 
may be awarded to citizens of other nations with 
donor's agreement. 


GEORGE HERRICK DUGGAN MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (DOMINION BRIDGE COM- 
PANY, LIMITED). - Offered by Dominion Bridge 
Company, Limited, open to all employees of the 
Company (who have been in continuous service of 
the Company for at least one year) and its wholly 
owned subsidiary companies, and to their sons and 
daughters. Certificates of eligibility for the scholar- 
ship must be obtained from the Personnel Depart- 
ment of the Company. 

This scholarship will cover tuition fees. In the case 
of winners from outside Montreal who must meet 
their own living expenses the amount necessary to 
cover tuition fees could be augmented somewhat at 
the discretion of the University Scholarships Com- 
mittee. 

Intended to provide an incentive to eligible candi- 
dates to qualify for a university education and to 
afford them financial assistance while pursuing Uni 
versity studies. The scholarship is tenable in any 
undergraduate degree course at McGill University 
and is awarded on the intellectual attainment and 
academic record of the winner. It may be granted 
until completion of first undergraduate degree. 

In exceptional cases qualified students already in 
course at McGill may be considered for this scholar- 
ship. 


GEORGE HERRICK DUGGAN MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (DOMINION ENGINEERING 
WORKS, LIMITED). - Offered by Dominion Eng 
neering Works, Limited, open to all its employees 
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_ (who have been in continuous service of the Com- 
pany for at least one year) and those of its wholly 
owned subsidiary companies, and to their sons and 
- daughters. Certificates of eligibility for the scholar- 
_ ship must be obtained from the Employee and Com- 
_ munity Relations Section of the Company. 

The value of this scholarship will not exceed $750 
if the winner comes from outside Montreal, or if the 
Committee judges it is desirable for the winner to 
reside away from home in the interests of his aca- 
» demic work. If the winner can live at home, how- 
| ever, the value will be equivalent to full tuition fees, 
' and the Awarding Committee may in this case make 

an additional grant where there is financial need. 

Intended to provide an incentive to eligible candi- 
dates to qualify themselves for a university educa- 
tion in any undergraduate degree course at McGill 
- University, and to afford them financial assistance 
while pursuing university studies, the scholarship is 
awarded on the intellectual attainment and aca- 
demic record of the winner. It may be granted until 
completion of first undergraduate degree. 

In exceptional cases qualified students in the Fac- 
ulty of Science and the Faculty of Engineering may 
be considered for this scholarship. 


GRACE FAIRLEY TRAFALGAR SCHOLARSHIP. - 
$200, founded in 1913 by friends and former pupils 
of the late Miss Grace Fairley, to signalize her long 
and faithful service to education as head of the Traf- 
algar Institute. Tenable for one year only and 
awarded annually to a former graduate pupil of Traf- 
algar School who obtains the highest marks for 
admission to the University entering any full-time 
undergraduate degree course 


rt NARGCISSA FARRAND (MRS. N.  PETTES) 
SCHOLARSHIP. - Founded and endowed by Mr. 
., and Mrs. H.V. Truell, of Sweet Acre, Knowlton, Que- 
is bec. Renewable until completion of first degree pro- 
. vided the holder maintains a standing satisfactory to 
the University Scholarships Committee. Awarded 
annually to the candidate from the Eastern Town- 
ships who obtains the highest marks for admission 
to the University entering any full-time degree 
course and who has had his domicile in the Eastern 
Townships for at least five years. 


SCHOLARSHIPS GRANTED BY THE GRADU- 
i ATES SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF BEDFORD. - 
4’ = $450, awarded to a student who has taken his or 
o/ her Grades IX, X, and XI in one of the High Schools 
1@ of the District of Bedford and who obtains the high- 
iil’ + est marks for admission to the University to take any 
fa full-time undergraduate degree course. May be 
y! divided between two students, and is awarded by 
d# the Society upon the recommendation of the Univer- 
nf sity Scholarships Committee. 


SIDNEY J. HODGSON SCHOLARSHIPS. — Two 

_ scholarships of $400 each, founded by Arthur J. 
le Hodgson, Esq., in memory of his son, Sidney James 
G’ Hodgson, a student of the First year in Arts, who 
on’ was killed in action on September 17, 1918, while 
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serving in the 66th Battery of the Canadian Field 
Artillery. Awarded to former graduate pupils of 
Westmount High School who obtain the highest 
marks for admission to the University entering any 
full-time undergraduate degree course. 


HARRY LEIBOVITCH SCHOLARSHIP. - Estab- 
lished by a bequest from the late Harry Leibovitch 
and awarded under the same conditions as the 
David Wolfson Scholarships described below. 


SIR WILLIAM MACDONALD ENTRANCE SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS. - Value $800 each, tenable for one year 
only, endowed by Sir William Macdonald and open 
to all Students. Three of these scholarships are open 
to students entering the Faculty of Arts or of Science 
and one is available for a student entering the Fac- 
ulty of Management. 


JAMES DAVIDSON McCALL SCHOLARSHIP. — 
Value $1,000. Founded by his family in memory of 
James Davidson McCall, B.Eng., who was acciden- 
tally killed in September 1953, the year of his gradu- 
ation. Awarded to a student of Canadian citizenship 
entering the Faculty of Engineering, is renewable 
until graduation provided the holder maintains satis- 
factory academic standing. Awarded on academic 
merit and financial need. 


DUNCAN  McCASKILL SCHOLARSHIP. — 
Restricted to students from Nova Scotia. Value 
$600, renewable until the holder obtains his or her 
first degree provided the holder maintains an aca- 
demic average satisfactory to the University Schol- 
arships Committee. 


J.W. McCONNELL MEMORIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — Created and endowed by the late Mr. 
J.W. McConnell of the Board of Governors as a 
memorial to the men and women of the University 
who gave their lives in the war of 1939-45. Open 
on equal terms to men and women from any part 
of Canada and tenable in the Faculty of Arts, the 
Faculty of Science, the Faculty of Management, or 
the Faculty of Engineering. Each scholarship 
covers. full tuition fees plus cost of board, 
residence and books and is renewable until 
completion of first degree. Awards are based on 
character, financial need and academic record of 
the applicant. The holder will normally forfeit the 
scholarship if he/she fails to maintain satisfactory 
academic standing for scholarship recognition. 


J.W. McCONNELL SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE 
AND ENGINEERING. - Made possible through the 
generous donation of the late Mr. J.W. McConnell, 
awarded to students proceeding to degrees in any 
field of Science or Engineering and renewable each 
year provided academic standing satisfactory to the 
Universtiy Scholarships Committee is maintained. 
Candidates must be Canadian citizens or landed 
immigrants, and, on proof of need, may receive up 
to full tuition fees plus the cost of board, residence 
and books. 
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T.H. McGLADE SCHOLARSHIP. - $1,000 annu- 
ally, established in 1967 by T.H. McGlade, B.A 
1947, for an entrance scholarship. Tenable for one 
year only by a student entering any faculty who is a 
graduate of either Smiths Falls Collegiate Institute or 
St. Francis High Schoo! in Smiths Falls, Ontario. If 
there is no qualified applicant from these two institu- 
tions, the scholarship shall be open to graduates of 
other secondary schools of the County of Lanark in 
Ontario or to candidates from the Upper St. Law- 
rence Valley, particularly from the Brockville and 
Prescott areas. Awarded by the University Scholar- 
ships Committee on the basis of academic merit, 
character and financial need. 


MINING AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. - Established by the 
department from funds given by industry and private 
donation. To be awarded on merit, a maximum of 
ten scholarships of $1,000 each to students enter- 
ing the Mining Engineering and Geophysics Pro- 
gram and ten of $1,000 each to students entering 
Metallurgical Engineering. Renewable until gradua- 
tion provided satisfactory academic standing is 
maintained. Awards will be made by the University 
Scholarships Committee on recommendation from 
the Department Selection Committee. 


NATIONAL PROGRAM SCHOLARSHIPS. —- Six 
entrance scholarships of $2,500 each, established 
by the generosity of donors to the McGill Develop- 
ment Fund. Awarded by the University Scholarships 
Committee on the recommendation of the Faculty of 
Law, to students with distinguished records in pre- 
law studies, registering for either the B.C.L. or LL.B 
degree and with the intention of proceeding to the 
second degree in the National Program at McGill. 
Tenable for four years of the National Program if 
candidate maintains distinguished academic stand- 
ing. Apply to the Faculty of Law Admissions Office. 


JESSIE NORRIS MEMORIAL AWARD. — $250 
awarded annually to a Quebec CEGEP student 
entering the First year of the University program in 
the Faculty of Arts or of Science who obtains excel- 
lent standing in English Composition and Literature 
before coming to McGill. 


R.E. POWELL SCHOLARSHIPS. — Established in 
1976 by the family of the late R.E. Powell, Chancel- 
lor of McGill University from 1957 to 1964, to 
encourage students from outside the Montreal area 
to obtain a University education. A limited number of 
scholarships valued from $1,000 to $2,500 depend- 
ent on need, open only to the Faculties of Medicine 
and Science for Canadian citizens on the basis of 
need and academic excellence to students from 
outside the Montreal area. One scholarship will be 
made available to a worthy student from the Sague- 
nay district (Arvida, Chicoutimi, Jonquiere, Sacre 
Coeur, etc.) If in any given year there should not be 
an eligible candidate from the areas quoted, this 
award will be open to other eligible candidates. 
Awarded annually by the University Scholarships 
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Committee, renewable until completion of the first 
degree provided satisfactory academic standing is 
maintained. [pending Senate approval] 


MONA PRENTICE AWARD. — Value $500, estab- 
lished by a bequest from the late Mona Prentice. 
Awarded to a student for high academic standing 
entering any faculty of the University. Tenable for 
one year only 


RALSTON AWARD. - Value $200, established by 
a bequest from the late Hazel Vivian Ralston in 
memory of Sgt. Pilot Herbert James Ralston and Lt. 
William Edward Ralston who were killed in the Sec- 
ond World War and who were both graduates of 
Westmount High School. Awarded annually to a for- 
mer graduate student of Westmount High School 
who has good academic standing and is entering 
any full-time undergraduate degree course of McGill 
University 


SEBA ABBOTT SMITH MEMORIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. — Value $600 renewable annually until com- 
pletion of first degree provided the holder maintains 
an academic standing satisfactory to the University 
Scholarships Committee. 


SILVERMAN MERIT ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — A limited number of scholarships valued at 
$850 annually, are available to outstanding appli- 
cants to the B.Com. program, tenable over the usual 
three years of the program, provided high standing 
is maintained. Awarded by the University Scholar- 
ships Committee upon the recommendation of the 
Faculty of Management Scholarships Committee. 


UNIVERSITY ENTRANGE SCHOLARSHIPS. - 
Awarded on the basis of academic record and open 
to men and women from any part of Canada. Tena- 
ble in any undergraduate degree course and renew- 
able annually until graduation provided sufficiently 
high academic standing for scholarship purposes Is 
maintained. University Entrance Scholarships carry 
a nominal recognition ($100) of their outstanding 
achievement. Where there is financial need, how- 
ever, winners may receive further assistance. 


MORRIS W. WILSON MEMORIAL SCHOLAR: 
SHIPS. - Established by contributions from a large 
number of intimate friends and business associates 
of the late Morris W. Wilson as a memorial to a dis- 
tinguished citizen who, among many. public activi- 
ties, rendered distinguished service to the cause of 
education, and who, at the time of his death, was 
Chancellor of McGill University. The fund marks the 
culmination of a hope long cherished by Mr. Wilson, 
that young Canadian boys and girls of outstanding 
ability and promise, but in poor financial cifcum- 
stances, might obtain a university education. It ‘Ss 
hoped that this fund may assist many deserving 
young Canadians, particularly those from rural 
areas, to become better equipped to perform the 
duties of citizenship and so more effectively to aid in 
the general development and welfare of their coun- 
try 


. 
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Open on equal terms to men and women of Cana- 


_ dian parentage, now resident in Canada, and open 


only to students who wish to enter the Faculty of 


_ Arts, the Faculty of Science, the Faculty of Manage- 


ment, the Faculty of Engineering, or the degree 
course in Agriculture at Macdonald College. Each 
scholarship covers the full tuition fee, as well as the 
cost of board and residence and is renewable until 
completion of first degree. The holder will normally 
forfeit the scholarship if he/she fails to maintain sat- 
isfactory academic standing for scholarship recog- 
nition. 


DAVID WOLFSON SCHOLARSHIPS. - Two 
scholarships endowed by Mr. David Wolfson to ena- 
ble outstanding men and women from all parts of 
Canada who would not otherwise be able to do so 
to attend the University. Awarded both to students 


_ entering undergraduate degree courses and to stu- 


dents entering any professional faculty of the Uni- 
versity except Graduate Studies and Research. The 
undergraduate work of students entering such pro- 
fessional faculties as Medicine, Dentistry, Law, Reli- 
gious Studies, etc., must have been completed at 
some other university. Renewable until completion 
of first degree, or for the period required for the 
degree in a professional faculty, provided academic 
standing satisfactory to the University Scholarships 
Committee is maintained. The amount awarded 
depends upon need but may extend to the full costs 
of tuition, residence and board 

Normally, David Wolfson Scholarships are 
awarded only to students who reside outside the 
Montreal area. 


2.2 ENTRANCE BURSARIES 
BECHTEL FOUNDATION OF CANADA BURSARY. 


CAL CALLAHAN MEMORIAL BURSARY. - The 
Pipe Line Contractors Association of Canada offers 
a bursary, or bursaries, to’ the total of $1,000 per 
annum, to be awarded annually, to sons, daughters 
or legal wards of persons who derive their principal 
income from the Pipe-line industry and whose 
employers are members of the Association. Further 
information may be obtained from the Association's 
Executive Office, Suite 400, 698 Seymour Street, 
Vancouver, British Columbia V6B 3K7 Application 
deadline is September 30th. 


CHILDREN OF WAR DEAD (EDUCATION ASSIST- 
ANCE) ACT. 


ENGINEERS’ WIVES’ ASSOCIATION OF MONT- 
REAL BURSARY. - Established in 1961 by a 
donaion from the Professional Engineers’ Wives’ 
Associaiion and awarded in alternate years to a 
needy and deserving student who is entering 
either First or Second year in the Faculty of 
Engineering.* 


— 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


ROBERT CRAIG FANNING MEMORIAL BUR- 
SARY FUND. - Established in 1974 by the parents 
and friends of Robert Craig Fanning, a student in the 
Faculty of Science, who suffered a fatal accident fol- 
lowing his graduation. Awarded to a student in the 
Faculty of Science, initially with a preference for stu- 
dents enrolled in the Department of Biology's Field 
Course on Ecology.* 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL LOANS AND BURSAR- 
IES. See Section 3.1 


KHAKI UNIVERSITY AND Y.M.C.A. MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND.* 


ISABELLA C. MacRAE SCHOLARSHIP. — Open to 
residents of Ontario.* 


GEORGE J. MCMANUS MEMORIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. See Section 3.1 


EDGAR R.. PARKINS MEMORIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS AND BURSARIES. - For entering students or 
for students already in course. The entrance schol- 
arships will be awarded by the University Scholar- 
ships Committee and the bursaries by the Student 
Aid Office without restriction as to faculty. Maximum 
scholarship value, according to need, up to tuition 
fees for Montreal residents, up to the amount of tui- 
tion fees plus room and board for non-residents. * 


QUEEN ESTHER CHAPTER No. 30 ORDER OF 
THE EASTERN STAR BURSARY. - $100, estab- 
lished in 1951 and awarded to a deserving student 
entering the University.* 


ST. FRANCIS DISTRICT GRADUATES’ SOCIETY 
BURSARY. — $400, restricted to residents of the 
area covered by the St. Francis District Branch of 
the Graduates’ Society and open to pupils of any 
high school or private school entering any faculty or 
school of McGill University, including Macdonald 
College. May be renewed for a second year. $250 
of the Bursary is to be repaid by the holder ata mini- 
mum of $50 per year after graduation. Awarded by 
the Society on the recommendation of the University 
Scholarships Committee 


STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED BUR- 
SARY. — $500 for a maximum of four years to any 
one student. Open to permanent residents of 
Canada. Awarded to a capable student who might 
not otherwise go to University because of lack of 
funds. Should the student withdraw or perform 
below the standards set for him, the Bursary may be 
awarded to another student who has the same num- 
ber of years to complete before graduation.* 


UNIVERSITY BURSARIES. — See Section 1.3 


EDGAR WILSON AND MARGARET WILSON 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — See Section 3.1. 


WOMEN ASSOCIATES OF McGILL BURSARY. — 
See Section 3.1 
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3 SCHOLARSHIPS, 
BURSARIES, PRIZES 

AND LOAN FUNDS IN 

THE VARIOUS FACULTIES 
AND SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 


3.1 OPEN TO STUDENTS IN ALL 
FACULTIES 


Scholarships and Bursaries 


AID TO THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED (QUE- 


BEC). — Students in any faculty who are Canadian 
citizens or landed immigrants and have been resi- 
dent and domiciled in Quebec for two years may 


apply for an outright grant if they have suffered from 
poliomyelitis, tuberculosis, certain forms of cardiac 
trouble, or some other physical disability. Applica- 
tions available from Regional Office, Department of 
Education, 190 Cremazie E., Montreal, Que 


ALPHA OMICRON P! BURSARY. — A bursary of 
$100 is given by the Alpha Omicron Pi Mothers’ 
Club for a woman student, resident in Royal Victoria 
College or non-resident. The award is made by the 
Student Aid Office on the recommendation of the 
Warden of the Royal Victoria College to a candidate 
with good academic standing and financial need. 


ANONYMOUS DONATION FOR BURSARIES. — 
Established by an anonymous donor through the 
Graduates’ Society in 1959. Awarded to students 
entering the University or to undergraduates already 
enrolled of at least Second Class standing whose 
records show demonstrated qualities of leadership 
and character.* 


MARY H. BEATTY SCHOLARSHIPS & BURSAR- 
IES. — For men and women in any faculty or year.* 


GORDON BENNETT MEMORIAL BURSARIES. — 
Established in 1969 to provide bursaries for men 
and women to assist them in obtaining higher edu- 
cation in any faculty. Awarded by the Student Aid 
Office on the basis of academic merit and financial 
need 


BIRKS FAMILY FOUNDATION STUDENT AID 
FUND. — Established in 1963 to be used for bursar- 
ies to worthy students in any faculty or year.* 


BNA! B’RITH HILLEL FOUNDATION BURSARY. — 
Established by the B'nai B'rith Hille! Foundation of 
McGill University, awarded to a deserving student in 
any faculty. * 
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B'NAI B'RITH ST. LAURENT LODGE No. 2102 
BURSARY. — Awarded from time to time to a 
deserving student in any faculty. * 


MURRAY BROOKS MEMORIAL BURSARIES. — 
Established in 1962 by Mrs. John E. Gilbert in mem- 
ory of her father to assist students in good Standing, 
preferably students from India, Pakistan, or Cey- 
lon.” 


REVEREND G.O. BRUCE BURSARIES. - Estab- 
lished by the Reverend Guy Oliver Theodore Bruce 
in memory of his mother, Louisa Howard Bruce and 
of his brother, John C. Bruce. Awarded to one or 
two students who have financial need.* 


KENNETH M. BURKE BURSARIES. - Established 
in 1946 by Dr. Hugh E. Burke in memory of his 
brother, the late Kenneth M. Burke. Open to men 
and women in any faculty, preference being given to 
sons and daughters of ministers of religion.* 


MR. AND MRS. SAMUEL CAMPBELL BURSARY. 
— Established in 1972 by Mr. Barry Robert Camp- 
bell, B.A. 19714, in memory of his grandparents, Mr. 
& Mrs. Samuel Campbell.: Awarded annually to a 
Student, preferably studying in Honours English Lit- 
erature or Political Science, on the basis of financial 
need.* 


CANADIAN ARMY UNIVERSITY COURSE MEM- 
ORIAL BURSARY. - Established by the Canadian 
Army University Course Association of McGill Uni- 
versity as a memorial to their comrades, Richard F. 
Gyles, Robert J. Lockhart, and James C. Wheeler, 
who lost their lives in World War Il. Awarded by the 
Student Aid Office. Preference given to men who 
volunteered for active service, and their children. * 


JOSEPH LAWRENCE CAPLAN MEMORIAL 
BURSARIES. ~ Awarded by the Principal on the 
recommendation of the Student Aid Office to First 
year students in any faculty who may be thereby 
helped to obtain a university education.* 


CHILDREN OF WAR DEAD (EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE) ACT. — Under this Act fees up to 
$500 and monthly allowances are provided for 
children of Canadian veterans whose death was 
attributable to military service in World War | or Il. 
Apply to the nearest District Office of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs or to the Student Aid Office, 
McGill University. 


WILLIAM JOHN DEY BURSARIES. — Bequeathed 
in 1950 by the late Mary Helena Dey in memory of 
her father, the Reverend William John Dey, M.A., 
D.D., (B.A.), Class of 1867, McGill University. Open 
to full-time undergraduates, both men and women, 
in all faculties and schools.* 


STUART DUNN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. - 
Founded by the late Major Charles Gwyllym Dunn of 
Quebec City in memory of his son, Sergeant (Wire- 
less Air Gunner) Stuart Dunn, R.C.A.F., a student at 
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a icGill University who died on active service in July, 
1941. Preference given to a male student of the 
_ Protestant Christian faith whose home is outside the 
 \sland of Montreal. Consideration is given to: (a) the 
- candidate's scholarship, character, personality, and 
quality of leadership, (b) his need of financial assist- 
ance, and (c) the general usefulness to the commu- 
nity of the special branch of study he proposes to 
 follow.* 


FAERMAN GRANT. — Established in 1964-65 
awarded annually to a deserving student in any fac- 
ulty or year.* 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL LOANS AND BURSAR- 
IES. — Most Provinces join with the Federal Govern- 
ment in offering bursaries, loans, or bursary-loans to 
degree students in many faculties and schools, 
open to men and women on equal terms Students 
who have been resident and domiciled in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec for one year should apply to the Stu- 
dent Aid Office, McGill University, for Registration 
cards, but not before May 1. Completed application 
forms must be received at the Service des Préts et 
Bourses aux Etudiants in Quebec by September 30 
For further particulars apply to the Student Aid 
Office. Ontario bursaries and loans are tenable in all 
faculties except Religious Studies. Students coming 
from other provinces should inquire from the Provin- 
cial Departments of Education whether they are eli- 
gible to participate in any comparable scheme. See 
Section 1.4, for addresses. 


BOB FINEBERG BURSARY. - Established in 
1967 by the family and friends in memory of the late 
Bob Fineberg and Barbara Greenspoon to assist a 
needy and deserving student. Awarded annually by 
the Student Aid Office with the approval of the 
National Council of Jewish Women on the basis of 
financial need and academic standing. * 


FROTHINGHAM BURSARIES. - Bequeathed in 
1951 by the late Mrs. Harriet F. Miller, to provide 
bursaries for outstanding women students in any 
faculty. * 


AARON AND MARY GOODMAN BURSARIES i 
Established in 1963 to assist deserving students in 
any faculty.* 


DR. WILLEM GRAFF BURSARY. - Established by 
Dr. R.W. Brockway of Brandon College to commem- 
orate Professor Willem Graff's long service to the 
University. Awarded by the Student Aid Office on 
the recommendation of the Department of German 
to a worthy and deserving undergraduate or gradu- 
ate student on the basis of scholarship and financial 
need. 


GREEK STUDENTS BURSARY AND LOAN 
FUND. — Established in 1952 by a group of Greek 
merchants to assist Greek students attending 
McGill. * 


BARBARA GREENSPOON BURSARY. — Awarded 
annually by the Student Aid Office to any student 


SCHOLARSHIPS, BURSARIES, PRIZES, MEDALS AND LOAN FUNDS 


with preference given to a student with a penchant 
for Mathematics. * 


SIMON AND ROSALIE HALPERN MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. — Value $400, established by the 
late Dr. Fanny G. Halpern in memory of her parents. 
Open to students of Roman Catholic or Jewish faith, 
on the basis of distinguished academic standing 
and financial need. The holder in any one session 
may re-apply for the following year. * 


H.E. HERSCHORN BURSARY. — Established 
under the will of the late H.E. Herschorn, N-P., B.A. 
1911, B.C.L. 1914, for a deserving student, man or 
woman studying for the B.Sc., B.A., M.D., C.M., 
LL.B., or B.C.L. degree in the intermediate or any 
subsequent year of his or her course. * 


HEWITT MEMORIAL BURSARY FUND. - A 
bequest from the late Frederick T. O’Reilly-Hewitt im 
memory of his parents, the late Frederick Daniel 
Hewitt and the late Maria Stenson Hewitt for bursar- 
ies. Open to students in the Faculty of Arts or to stu- 
dents in the Humanities and Social Sciences in the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 
Awarded by the Student Aid Office on the basis of 
financial need and academic promise.* 


ANNETTE S. HILL MEMORIAL BURSARIES. — 
Established in 1962 to assist young men of the Prot- 
estant faith and of good character from the Maritime 
Provinces or the Province of Ontario to obtain a col- 
lege education. * 


M.A.U.T. —F.S. HOWES AWARD. - Established in 
4964 by the McGill Association of University Teach- 
ers to mark the great contribution of Dr. F.S. Howes 
to the life of the University. Awarded by the Student 
Aid Office to assist a student of energy and promise 
who is in financial need to complete his studies. 
Preference is given to students in the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research.* 


HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY SCHOLARSHIP. — 
Open to outstanding students of Indian or Eskimo 
background to enable them to attend University.* 


HUNGARIAN CANADIAN ENGINEERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION BURSARY. — Students of Hungarian origin, 
who have had at least one year of successful study 
at a recognized university in Canada, may apply to 
the Hungarian Canadian Engineers’ Association for 
financial aid.* 


INTERPROVINCIAL PIPE LINE LIMITED BUR- 
SARY FUND. - Established in 1976 to aid financially 
needy undergraduate students with an above aver- 
age academic standing who are entering their sec- 
ond or subsequent year of study. Individual awards 
will be at least $150 and a minimum of 50% of the 
fund will be granted to students in the applied sci- 
ences. Recipients must be permanent residents of 
Canada or the United States.* 


*Apply to Student Aid Office 
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CELIA AMDUR ISAACS MEMORIAL BURSARY. — 
Established in 1953 by the Montreal Section of the 
National Council of Jewish Women and Mr. | Syd- 
ney Isaacs. Awarded by the Council upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Student Aid Office. * 


JOSEPH ALFRED JACOBSON MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. = Established by the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy N. Jacobson in memory of their son, 
Flight-Sergeant Joseph Alfred Jacobson, of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, who was killed in action 
on January 28, 1942. Open to men and women in 
any faculty on equal terms. Awarded on the basis of 
academic strength, interest in university sports, and 
financial need. * 


KHAKI UNIVERSITY AND Y.V.C.A MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND. — The interest on this fund is 
awarded in scholarships subject to the following two 
conditions: (i) that the scholarships may be held 
Only by undergraduates; (ii) that the preference is 
given to sons and daughters of soldiers: (a) who 
served in:the war of 1914-18: (b) who served in the 
war of 1939-45 * 


EMERY AND ERWIN KLINEMAN BURSARY. — 
Established by Mr. Myer Herschorn to provide bur- 
Saries for students in any faculty needing financial 
assistance to continue their studies .* 


SARAH AND JOSEPH LAZARUS BURSARY. — 
Awarded to a student in financial need with Satisfac- 
tory academic standing, preference being given toa 
Student in the Program of Jewish Studies. * 


FELIX LEOPOLD BURSARY Established in 
1953 by Mr. Felix Leopold of Montreal and awarded 
to one or more need students in any faculty, who 
must have a satisfactory academic record and be of 
good character.* 


ZAVE LEVINSON MEMORIAL BURSAY. — Estab- 
lished in 1976 from the estate of Zave Levinson who 
died March 5, 1975. Fhe revenues from this fund 
shall be used to aid deserving students in any fac- 
ulty or school.* 


RAE AND JACK LEVY MEMORIAL BURSARY 
FUND. — Established in 1975 from the estate of Mrs. 
Rae Levy who died June 23; 1974. The revenues 
from this fund shall be used to aid deserving stu- 
dents in need. Tenable for one year.* 


BELLA LIPKIN-COHEN MEMORIAL BURSARY. — 
Established in 1972 by Mr Sydney Brown, and 
awarded annually to a needy student, preferably in 
the Faculty of Arts.* 


NOURALLA LUTFY MEMORIAL BURSARIES. - 
Two bursaries, the bequest in 1958 of the late Mr 
Nouralla Lutfy and a further donation from his son, 
Mr. John Lutfy. Awarded to deserving students in 
any faculty or school.* 


CHARLES MARTIN BURSARY FUND. _ 
Bequeathed in 1935 by the late Mrs. Lillie F. Martin 
in accordance with the wishes of her late husband, 
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Alfred W. Martin, in memory of his father, Charles 
Martin. Awarded to students in any faculty on the 
basis of financial need.* 


McGILL HELLENIC CLUB BURSARIES. - One or 
more bursaries of $300 each for students of Greek 
descent (up to and including the third generation) in 
any faculty or year. Open to full-time students who 
have obtained second class standing and have 
financial need, and renewable upon application, * 


McGILL PHARMACY ALUMNI SOCIETY DR. WIL- 
LIAM H. HATCHER BURSARY. - Established in hon- 
our of Dr. William H. Hatcher. Open to deserving 
Students. Preference given to initial or intermediate 
year B.A. or B.Sc. degree students who intend to 
Study pharmacy after graduation and to students in 
the Department of Chemistry.* 


McGILL U.N.T.D. BURSARY. — With the unifica- 
tion of the three branches of the armed services, the 
U.N.T.D. has ceased to exist. The income from this 
Fund is now used to supplement university bursary 
funds.* 


J. R.. S. McLERNON BURSARY FUND. — 
Endowed by the late Mr. J. R. S. McLernon to assist 
Students with financial need and good academic 
Standing. Open to students in any faculty or year 
who are Canadian citizens. The minimum amount of 
each award is $100.* 


GEORGE J. McMANUS MEMORIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. - Each has a minimum value of $100 and 
may be held by students who hold other scholar- 
ships and who have real financial need. Open to 
men Or women in any year of any faculty who have 
high academic records and need financial help. The 
actual amount depends on the need of the student.* 


NATHAN MENDELSSOHN BURSARIES. — A 
bequest of $10,000 from the estate of the late 
Nathan Mendelssohn, the annual income of which is 
to used by the Student Aid Office for bursaries for 
students in need of financial assistance.* 


DR. FREDERICK WILLIAM CHARLES MOHR 
SCHOLARSHIPS. - The income from a fund estab- 
lished under the will of the late Dr. F.W.C. Mohr is 
used for scholarships for needy students from com- 
munities within the Ottawa Valley District, the 
amount of each scholarship not exceeding $500 to 
any one student in any year, * 


MONTREAL WOMEN'S CLUB ELIZA REID MEM- 
ORIAL BURSARY. — See Section 3.4 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN OF 
CANADA, MONTREAL SECTION, BURSARIES. - A 
limited number of bursaries valued normally at $100 
each. Awarded by the Council after consultation 
with the Student Aid Office. Academic standing and 
financial need are considered in making the award. 
Although there is no legal obligation, the Council 
hopes that holders will, if possible, return the money 
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e so that other students may in 
be sd through college. * 


GAR R. PARKINS MEMORIAL SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS AND BURSARIES.* See Section 2.2. 


_ SAMUEL AND BESSIE PESNER BURSARY. - 
€stablished in 1967 to honour Mr. and Mrs. Pesner 
Awarded annually by the Student Aid Office with the 

approval of the National Council of Jewish Women 
to a student in any faculty or year on the basis of 
financial need and academic standing. * 


~ PROCTER & GAMBLE STUDENT BURSARY 
FUND. -— The Procter & Gamble Company of 
Canada Limited has established a fund of $1,500 to 
assist needy students in any faculty or year who are 
of good academic standing. Recipients will normally 
_ be Canadian residents who expect to maintain per- 
_ manent residence in Canada. The minimum award 
is $100 and may be held concurrently with other 
~ awards. The Company hopes that any student who 
benefits from the fund will later contribute to the 
_ general bursary funds of the University when finan- 
cially able to do so.* 


HELEN REYNOLDS BURSARY. - Awarded annu- 


_ Warden of the Royal Victoria College to a woman 
undergraduate in any degree course who has com- 
pleted at least one year's study on this campus. The 
award is made to a student in financial need who 
has satisfactory academic standing.* 


MURIEL V. ROSCOE BURSARY. Awarded 
annually by the Student Aid Office in consultation 
with the Warden of the Royal Victoria College to a 
woman undergraduate in any degree course who 
has completed at least one year's study on this 
campus. The award is made to a student in financial 
need who has satisfactory academic standing." 


ST. ANDREW'S SOCIETY BURSARY. - Estab- 

lished by the St. Andrew's Society of Montreal, for a 

“needy student, preferably of Scottish blood, pro- 
ceeding to a degree.” 


JENNIE AND JOSEPH SALOMON MEMORIAL 


$ 


FREDERICK SOUTHAM KER BURSARY. — Estab- 
lished in 1941 by the late F.N. Southam in memory 
of his grandson, Frederick Southam Ker, who was 
killed in action on September 6, 1940. Open on 
equal terms to men and women of all faculties. 
Awarded to a student who gives promise of becom- 
ing a good citizen but is handicapped by lack of 
funds. Financial need, character, and academic 
record are all considered in making the award .* 


SYRIAN CANADIAN ASSOCIATION BURSARIES. 
~ A bursary fund available to any student of Syrian- 
Lebanese descent residing in (a) the Greater Mont- 
real area; (b) the Province of Quebec; (c) Canada; 
with preference given to students in the above 
order. No restriction as to choice of faculty or year 
but preference is given to students entering the Uni- 
versity. Awarded on the basis of good academic 
standing and financial need. The maximum amount 
granted to any one student is the equivalent of the 
student's tuition fees and the amount granted varies 
with the financial need of the student. * 


TEMPLE EMANU-EL SISTERHOOD BURSARY. = 
Established in 1946 in memory of the men who lost 
their lives in the war of 1939-45. Open to men 
undergraduates in all faculties. * 


UNIVERSITY BURSARIES Open to full-time 
degree course students in all faculties and schools. 
See general regulations in Section 1.3. 


UNIVERSITY CHALLENGE BURSARY FUND. - 
Established in 1971 by $10,000 which was won by 
a McGill team comprised of Julius H. Grey, B.C.L. 3, 
William W. Kredentser, B.Sc. 3, Brian M. Shecter, 
B.A. 4, and Mrs. Faith E. Wallis, B.A. 4, who partici- 
pated in the GTV Television Program “University 
Challenge’. The annual income is to provide bur- 
saries to academically deserving students with 
financial need. * 


UNIVERSITY LODGE LOAN FUND. = A loan fund 
for Masons and the children of Masons attending 
McGill, established by University Lodge No. 84 
Q.R.. AF. and A.M. Loans will not exceed annual 
tuition fees. Open to qualified students in all faculties 


_ BURSARY. - Established by the children of Mr. and and years and awarded on need and academic 
Mrs. J. Salomon in their memory. Awarded annually Paarl 
‘| to a deserving student in need who has completed 
_ his or-her final undergraduate year in the Faculty of 
Arts or Science, and is entering a graduate pro- 
gram. Tenable for one year.* 


RAY AND BEN SCHECTER MEMORIAL BUR- 
_ SARY. - Established by Mr. Samuel H. Schecter in 
memory of his mother and father. While open to any 

needy student in any faculty preference shall be 
given to students from Africa or Asia.” 


vic SERAINE GROUP IDA SEGAL MEMORIAL BUR- 
_ SARY. - Eslablished in 1968 to assist needy men 
__ Students in any faculty.* 


- SERAINE GROUP ESTHER WARD MEMORIAL 
__BURSARY. - Established in 1956 to assist needy 
men students in any faculty.” 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. — After one year 
at McGill, University Scholarships may be awarded 
by the University Scholarships Committee to stu- 
dents in any year of any undergraduate faculty for 
exceptionally distinguished work in the University 
examinations. No application is required. 

University Scholarships carry a nominal recogni- 
tion ($100) of their outstanding achievement. Where 
there is financial need, however, winners should 
apply as soon as possible to the Student Aid Office 
for information and consideration. 

Two University Scholarships have special names, 
the JAMES ECCLES SCHOLARSHIP, tenable in any 
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year of any faculty, and the FREDERICK SMITH 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP, tenable only in the 
Faculty of Medicine. 

All University Scholarships are renewable if, in the 
opinion of the University Scholarships Committee, 
the holders maintain a sufficiently high academic 
standing for scholarship recognition. 


IBM THOMAS J. WATSON MEMORIAL BURSAR- 
IES. — $1,000 annually, established by the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Company Limited for 
financial assistance to needy undergraduates in any 
year of any faculty who are of good academic 
standing. May be held concurrently with other 
awards provided need exists.* 


EDGAR WILSON AND MARGARET WILSON 
SCHOLARSHIPS. - Bequeathed in 1956 by the late 
Edgar Moles Wilson to provide the Edgar Wilson 
Scholarships to men and the Margaret Wilson 
Scholarships for women to assist them in obtaining 
higher education in any faculty. Awarded on the 
basis of academic merit and financial need. Awards 
will not exceed the annual tuition fees. * 


WOLCOTT BURSARY FUND. - Bequeathed in 
1974 by the late Mrs. Anna D'Aeth (née Wolcott) to 
provide an annual scholarship or bursary for some 
needy student born in the West Indies. * 


ROY M. WOLVIN MEMORIAL BURSARIES. - 
Established by Mrs. Roy M. Wolvin in memory of her 
husband. A number of bursaries are available to 
students in any undergraduate faculty who have a 
good academic record and need financial assist- 
ance.* 


WOMEN ASSOCIATES OF McGILL BURSARY, — 
Available each year to men and women students in 
any faculty. Scholarships and need determine the 
award. The winner is chosen by the Executive of the 
Women Associates of McGill from candidates rec- 
ommended by the Student Aid Office and selected 
from the applicants for University bursaries.* 


RICHARD WOOD MEMORIAL BURSARY. — An 
annual fund established in 1964 by the Laurentian 
Lanes Sportsman's Bowling League for deserving 
students in any faculty.* 


Prizes 


DR. W.B. LEWIS PRIZE. - A prize of $300 is 
offered annually in a competition for an essay, 
written with a view to publication to produce an 
informative review of some topic of his choice 
involving more than a single scientific discipline 
and having relevance to a subject of potentially 
general concern, e.g. water pollution, growing 
amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, etc. 
Open to undergraduates and graduate students of 
the University. Material should be carefully 
selected and properly presented. The judges will 
not read untidy manuscripts or newspaper 


_ clippings. Essays that have appeared in print are 


ineligible if they have been published before 
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March 1, 1977. No candidate may submit mo 
than one entry, which must be typed and mu 
reach the Secretary, University Scholarships. 
Committee, Scholarships Office, before March | 

1978. Winning entries will be retained by 
University and filed in the McLennan Library. The 
competition is restricted to students who have n 

previously won this Prize. Awarded by the 
University Scholarships Committee. 


CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZES. — Two prizes, — 
$125 and $50, offered annually in a competition for 
the best piece of creative writing in English submit- 
ted by an undergraduate student of the University, 
i.e. a story, a play, a poem, an essay, etc. Materi 
should be carefully selected and properly pres 
ented. The judges will not read untidy manuscripts : 
or a large number ofenewspaper clippings. Printed — 
compositions are not ineligible if they have been — 
published since March 1, 1977. No candidate may 
submit more than two entries, which must be typed | | 
and must reach the Secretary, University Scholar- 
ships Committee, Scholarships Office, before 
March 3, 1978. Winning entries will be retained and 
filed in the McLennan Library. The competition is — 
restricted to students who have not previously won — 
the First Prize. Awarded by the University Scholar- 
ships Committee : 


McCHARLES PRIZE. — See Section 3.5. 
NEWCOMEN AWARD. - See Section 3.2. 
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Loan Funds 


BURNSIDE STUDENT LOAN FUND. -A Student — 
Loan Fund established to assist needy students in 
all Faculties.* 


CANADA STUDENT LOAN PLAN. — Canadian stu- 
dents from provinces other than Quebec may apply 
for federal loans. Addresses for the nine provincial 
authorities administering this plan are listed in Sec- . 
tion 1.4. Aes 


CANADIAN CLUB OF MONTREAL FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY STUDENT AID FUND. — Estab- 
lished in November 1955 to commemorate the 
Club's Fiftieth Anniversary. The purpose is o 
foster patriotism by encouraging the study of the 
institutions, arts, literature, and resources of 
Canada, and the appreciation of matters of 
interest and concern to Canadians.* 


BERTHA COHEN REVOLVING LOAN FUND. = 
Established to provide small, short-term loans to aid 
Students in emergencies in any faculty. * ¢ 


MR. AND MRS. HENRY COHEN REVOLVING - 
LOAN FUND. - Established in 1967 to mark the thir- 
tieth wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Cohen by their son, Mr. Howard T. Cohen, B.Com. 


1961, and their son-in-law, Mr. Philip Goldsmith. 
Unrestricted. ‘ 


*Apply to Student Aid Office 


AMY FREEDMAN MEMORIAL LOAN FUND. - 
Established in 1968 by the parents and friends of 
the late Amy Freedman for the purpose of making 
emergency loans to needy students (already in 
course at McGill) in any faculty. Special considera- 
tion will be given to students who come from and 
are returning to developing countries.* 


HERSCHORN LOAN FUND. - Established by the 
late Mr. H.F. Herschorn for the purpose of making 
loans to students in any faculty who would other- 
wise be unable to continue their studies. * 


~ BERTRAM KIDD AND MARJORIE SHARP MEMO- 
RIAL LOAN FUND. - Established in 1968 by parents 
and friends in memory of Bertram Kidd and Marjorie 
Sharp and is available to any McGill students. * 


J.B. LYNCH LOAN AND BURSARY FUND. - 
Established by Mr. J.B. Lynch, President of Siscoe 
Mines Limited, for loans or in some cases outright 
grants to needy students.* 


JOHN HAROLD MacLAREN STUDENT LOAND 
FUND. - Established in 1965 by a bequest from the 
late John Harold MacLaren.* 


MARTLET FOUNDATION LOAN FUND. - Estab- 
lished in 1954 by the Martlet Foundation for stu- 
dents with good academic standing and athletic 
ability who are in need of financial assistance. Apply 
to the Director of Athletics. 


MRS. M. DOROTHEA MILLAR LOAN FUND. - 
Established in 1956 to assist one or more students 
of either sex, graduate or undergraduate, to pursue 
studies or research at McGill.* 


J.K. PRATT MEMORIAL LOAN. FUND. - Estab- 
lished in 1952 in memory of the late Janetta K. Pratt 
who was Cashier at McGill from 1929 until her death 
in 1952.* 


ROTARY CLUB OF OTTAWA STUDENT LOAN 
FUND. — For intermediate and final year students in 
any faculty, residents of Carleton County, Ontario, 
and attending universities throughout Canada. 
Annual loans will not exceed $250.* 


ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE BENEVOLENT 
FUND. — Students who served in the R.C.A.F. are 
eligible for assistance from this Fund which makes 
loans or outright gifts, depending on the special cir- 
cumstances involved. * 


HAROLD N. SEGALL LOAN FUND. - A donation 
in 1957 from the Jerry Segalls to assist deserving 
students in any faculty.* 


STUDENTS’ SOCIETY LOAN FUND. - Open to 
students in all faculties with good academic stand- 
ing. Primary consideration given to the candidates’ 
contributions to Students’ Society activities. * 


GEORGE E. TILLSON LOAN FUND. - Established 
in 1955 by Mr. George E. Tillson. Unrestricted. * 


UNIVERSITY LOAN FUND. - A Student Loan 
Fund established to assist needy students in all Fac- 


ulties. Loans are made normally only to students in 
upper years with good academic standing. * 


GWYN WILLIAMS MEMORIAL LOAN FUND. - 
Established by friends and members of staff of 
McGill University in memory of Gwyn Williams in 
recognition of her many years of loyal and efficient 
service in the Administration Offices of McGill Uni- 
versity. * 


3.2 OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE 
FACULTY OF ARTS 


For Entrance Scholarships, see Section 2.1. For 
scholarships and bursaries, open to undergradu- 
ates in all Facultities, see Section 3.1. 


General Regulations in Arts 


1. No applications are required except in the case 
of the Moyse Travelling Scholarships. The 
awards are made by the Faculty of Arts Schol- 
arships Committee on the basis of academic 
standing in the regular session. 

Unless restricted by the deed of gift or faculty 
regulations the awards are open to all students 
studying for the B.A. degree. 

Normally only those students who have com- 
pleted at least 30 credits in the academic year 
preceding the award will be eligible for scholar- 
ships. 

Scholarships will be awarded only if an ade- 
quate standard is attained for scholarship rec- 
ognition 

if in any university year there is not a sufficient 
number of candidates showing adequate merit, 
any one or more of the scholarships offered for 
competition may be given to more deserving 
candidates in another year. 

In order to retain a scholarship a successful 
candidate must proceed regularly with a univer- 
sity course to the satisfaction of the Faculty. 


Scholarships 


CHARLES ALEXANDER SCHOLARSHIP. — Value 
$245, established in 1870 “‘for the encouragement 
of the study of Classics and other subjects.” 


MARGARET JANE ALLAN SCHOLARSHIP. - 
Bequeathed in 1929 to the Royal Victoria College by 
Mrs. Agnes W. Allan. Value $450, awarded annually 
to the woman student with the highest standing in 
the sessional examinations of the initial year of the 
B.A. course. 


DR. BARCLAY SCHOLARSHIP. — Awarded in the 
Classics Department, value $140. 


SIR EDWARD BEATTY MEMORIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — Six scholarships of $250 each available 
annually, in recognition of high academic merit, 
for students entering the intermediate or final year 


*Apply to Student Aid Office 
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in Major or Honours Classics &/or Mathematics. 
One award will be made to an outstanding student 
in each department. Eligible students in both 
departments will be in competition for the 
remaining available awards. Awards will be made 
by a joint committee of the Arts Faculty and 
Science Faculty Scholarships Committees acting 
on recommendations received from the appro- 
priate departmenis. 


EDMUND HENRY BOTTERELL AWARDS. - See 
Section 4. 


ROBERT BRUCE SCHOLARSHIP. - $100, tenable 
for two years, bequeathed by the late Robert Bruce, 
of Quebec City. Open to students in the Faculty of 
Arts, the Faculty of Science or the Faculty of Man- 
agement and awarded for high standing in the 
examinations at the end of the initial year. Awarded 
by the University Scholarships Committee upon rec- 
ommendations of the faculties concerned. 


MARION McCALL DALY AWARD. - $400, 
awarded each year to a student who has completed 
two years at McGill and is continuing in a third year 
in the Faculty of Arts, Science, Management, or 
Engineering (including Architecture) at the Univer- 
sity. Awarded by the University Scholarships Com- 
mittee upon the recommendations of the faculties 
concerned. In making the award the following is 
taken into account: (a) preference is given to 
women students, (b) the candidate’s promise of 
making a definite contribution to Canadian life, (c) 
financial need, and (d) academic record. 


DOW-HICKSON SCHOLARSHIPS. - Annual 
value, not less than $1,000 each. Established in 
1957 by a bequest from the late Dr. J. William A. 
Hickson and awarded to students entering the 
penultimate or the final year of the Honours Courses 
in English Literature, Philosophy or Psychology. 
Awarded by a joint committee of the scholarships 
committees of the Faculties of Arts and of Science 
upon the recommendations of the departments con- 
cerned. 


MAURICE GOLDENBERG MEMORIAL SCHOL- 
ARSHIP. — Value $225, in Government, Constitu- 
tional Law, or Public Administration, established by 
Senator H. Carl Goldenberg, Q.C. in memory of his 
father, the late Maurice Goldenberg. Awarded annu- 
ally by the University Scholarships Committee to the 
best candidate amongst those nominated by the 
Faculty of Arts and the Faculty of Law. 


GREENBLATT SCHOLARSHIP. -— $500 from a 
bequest of the late Mrs. Greenblatt, for a student 
proceeding from the intermediate year(s) to the final 
year, preference given to a student in Modern Lan- 
guages (other than English) or in History. Awarded 
on recommendation by a committee selected from 
the Departments of History and of the Modern Lan- 
guages. 
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ITALIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIPS. - 
Awarded to students in the Department of Italian for 
summer study in Italy. Open only to Canadian citi- 
zens. Apply to the Department of Italian. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS SCHOLARSHIP. - $300, 
awarded annually to a male or female student in the 
Social Sciences who must be a resident of the 
island of Montreal, and entering the intermediate 
year of the B.A. course. May be renewed for a fur- 
ther year if the holder proves worthy. 


HANNAH WILLARD LYMAN MEMORIAL SCHOL- 
ARSHIP. - $240, awarded annually to a woman stu- 
dent of the intermediate or final year of the B.A, 
course. 


SIR WILLIAM MACDONALD SCHOLARSHIPS. — 
Two scholarships of $500 each, open to all students 
in the intermediate and final years. 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE SCHOLARSHIPS. — 
Two scholarships of $250 each, awarded on the 
results of the Honours examinations in Political Sci- 
ence. One award will be held by a student entering 
the final year and one by a student entering the 
intermediate year. Students must take the Honours 
work in Political Science. 


JAMES DARLING McCALL SCHOLARSHIP. - 
$750 founded by the late J.T, McCall, Esq., in mem- 
ory of his son, James D. McCall, B.Sc., who was 
drowned shortly after the war of 1914-18, in which 
he served with distinction. Awarded to any student 
entering the final year who is taking Honours in Eng- 
lish and/or Philosophy. 


McGILL. ALUMNAE GEORGINA HUNTER SCHOL- 
ARSHIP. — Established in memory of the late Geor- 
gina Hunter, a member of the first graduating class 
of women at McGill University, the first President of 
the Alumnae Society, and a former Principal of the 
High School for Girls, Montreal. Awarded annually 
to a distinguished woman student, the scholarship 
has a maximum value usually not exceeding $500 
and a minimum value of $100. The honorary $100 is 
awarded automatically and if further supplementary 
scholarship assistance is required, the winner of the 
Scholarship is asked to consult the Student Aid 
Office. 


McGILL ALUMNAE ETHEL HURLBATT SCHOL- 
ARSHIP. - Established in memory of the late Miss 
Ethel Hurlbatt, a former Warden of the Royal Victoria 
College. Awarded annually to a distinguished 
woman student, the Scholarship has a maximum 
value usually not exceeding $500 and a minimum 
value of $100. The honorary $100 is awarded aulo- 
matically and if further supplementary scholarship 
assistance is required, the winner of the Scholarship 
is asked to consult the Student Aid Office. 


McGILL_ ALUMNAE CATHERINE |. MACKENZIE 
SCHOLARSHIP. ~ Established in memory of the late 
Miss Catherine |. Mackenzie, B.A. 1904, former 
Principal of the High School for Girls, Montreal. 
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Awarded annually to a distinguished woman stu- 


dent, the Scholarship has a maximum value usually 
not exceeding $500 and a minimum value of $100. 


The honorary $100 is awarded automatically and if 
further supplementary scholarship assistance is 
required, the winner of the Scholarship is asked to 
consult the Student Aid Office 


McGILL° ALUMNAE ISABELLA McLENNAN 
SCHOLARSHIP. — Established in memory of the 
late Miss Isabella McLennan. Awarded annually to a 
distinguished woman student, the Scholarship has a 


- maximum value usually not exceeding $500 and a 


minimum value of $100, The honorary $100 is 
awarded automatically and if further supplementary 
scholarship assistance is required, the winner of the 
Scholarship is asked to consult the Student Aid 
Office. 


McGILL ALUMNAE SUSAN CAMERON VAU- 
GHAN SCHOLARSHIP. - Established in honour of 
the late Mrs. Walter Vaughan, a former Warden of 
the Royal Victoria College. Awarded annually to a 
distinguished woman student, the Scholarship has a 
maximum value usually not exceeding $500 and a 
minimum value of $100. The honorary $100 is 
awarded automatically and if further supplementary 
scholarship assistance is required, the winner of the 
Scholarship is asked to consult the Student Aid 
Office. 


MOYSE TRAVELLING. SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Founded by the late Right Honourable Lord Athol- 
stan, to commemorate the ‘splendid services of Dr 
Charles E. Moyse, for forty-two years Professor of 
English, during sixteen of which he was Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Vice-Principal of the University.” 
Two scholarships, normally of $2,500 each tenable 
for one year. One scholarship to be awarded by the 
Faculty of Arts for distinction in literary subjects and 
the other by the Faculty of Science for distinction in 
scientific subjects. If there is no winner in one of 


these faculties, both scholarships may be awarded 


cal 


to applicants in the other faculty 
in the absence of applicants of sufficient merit in 


either of the faculties, applications from final year 


students in other undergraduate faculties, or from 
graduate students, may be considered. 

Holders must devote the year of tenure to 
advanced study, preferably in a British or European 
university, but not to the exclusion of other institu- 


~ tions approved by the Faculty of Arts or of Science 


Applications, whether from graduates or from stu- 


_ dents in the final year of the undergraduate course, 


should reach the Dean of the Faculty of Arts or of 
Science not later than April 1. Applications should 
be accompanied by: 


(1) the names of two referees who are familiar with 
the applicant's work; 
(2) a detailed and comprehensive statement of the 
~ applicant's proposed course of study; the insti- 
tution or centre at which he, or she, proposes to 
study; 


SCHOLARSHIPS, BURSARIES, PRIZES, MEDALS AND LOAN FUNDS 


(3) astatement of the applicant's age and national- 
ity. 


Awards will be made after the results of final 
examinations in the final year of the undergraduate 
course have been determined. 


ALLEN OLIVER FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMICS. 
— Present value about $1,000. Established by Mrs. 
Frank Oliver, of Edmonton, Alta., in “proud and 
loving memory of her son, the late Allen Oliver, 
MC., B.A., Lieutenant, 26th Battery, C.F.A., who 
was killed in action at the Somme on November 
18, 1916."’ Lieutenant Oliver was an honour 
graduate in 1915 in the Department of Economics 
and Political Science. Awarded to the student who 
stands highest in first class honours in the 
Departments of Economics and Political Science 
at the final B.A. examination, and the holder is 
required to pursue his/her studies in Economics 
and Political Science at McGill or elsewhere. No 
application is required. 


PETERSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
CLASSICS. - Two scholarships of $550 each, 
founded in memory of Sir William Peterson, Princi- 
pal of McGill 1895-1918, by his son, W.G. Peterson, 
M.A. Open to students in any year. . 


PRINCE OF WALES SCHOLARSHIP. — $150, 
open to students proceeding from the intermediate 
year(s) into the final year Awarded for general dis- 
tinction by the Faculty of Arts on the student's com- 
plete academic record and on recommendations 
from departments in which they have taken their 
courses. 


JANE REDPATH EXHIBITION. - Value $170, 
founded by the late Mrs. Redpath, to maintain an 
exhibition in Arts or Science. Awarded on the results 
of the sessional examination of the initial year to the. 
student with the highest average on the year’s work. 
Awarded by a joint committee of the scholarships 
committees of the Faculties of Arts and of Science 
upon the recommendations of each faculty. 


ELSIE STEPHEN REFORD SCHOLARSHIP. - 
Established by Mrs. R.W. Reford in 1920. The inter- 
est on this fund, about $400 per annum, Is equally 
divided and placed at the disposal of the Depart- 
ments of English and Philosophy 


BARBARA SCOTT SCHOLARSHIP. — Value $275, 
bequeathed by the late Barbara Scott for the student 
“excelling in Classics in the initial year = 


SHAKESPEARE SCHOLARSHIP. — $100, for a 
student advancing to the final year with special dis- 
tinction in English Honours Courses. Awarded by the 
Faculty of Arts Scholarships Committee on the rec- 
ommendation of the Department of English. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. See Section 3. 


ROY M. WOLVIN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
~ Two scholarships of $375 each are given by 
Mrs. Roy M. Wolvin in memory of her husband. 
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One scholarship is available to any undergraduate 
in the Faculty of Engineering, and is awarded by 
the Faculty Scholarships Committe. The other 
scholarship is available to any undergraduate in 
the Faculty of Arts, the Faculty of Science, or the 
Faculty of Management, and is awarded by the 
University Scholarships Committee upon recom- 
mendations of the faculties concerned 


Bursaries 


ROBERT BRUCE BURSARIES. - Several bursaries 
of $100 each are open each year to “young men 
and women of promising abilities but of straitened 
circumstances in Arts, Science, or Engineering.’’* 


MR. AND MRS. SAMUEL CAMPBELL BURSARY. 
— See Section 3.1. 


DELTA PHI EPSILON SORORITY BURSARY. - 
Value $100, founded in memory of Edith Silver 
Open to a deserving woman student entering the 
penultimate year of the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 
of Science.* 


ROSE AND HARRY ENGELS BURSARY. - $100 
to be awarded ann annually by the Student Aid 
Office to any undergraduate B.A. student in the Fac- 
ulty of Arts.* 


HEWITT MEMORIAL BURSARY FUND. — See 
Section 3.1. 


HOUSTON BURSARY. - See Section 3.13. 


HON. ROBERT JONES BURSARY. —- One or more 
bursaries not exceeding $250 each in any one year 
are granted to needy students in the Faculty of Arts, 
Science or Engineering.* 


BELLA LIPKIN-COHEN MEMORIAL BURSARY. — 
See Section 3.1. 


ROY M. WOLVIN MEMORIAL BURSARIES. - See 
Section 3.1. 


Prizes 


AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT PRIZE. —- A book prize 
for a student who has excelled in German. 


HARRY BARKER MEMORIAL PRIZE IN 
ENGLISH. - Value $150, bequeathed by the late 
Miss Dinah Lee in memory of the late Mr. Harry 
Barker, awarded to the student with the highest 
standing in English in an initial year. Awarded on 
the recommendation of the Department of English 
by whichever Faculty Scholarships Committee is 
appropriate. 


NORMAN BERMAN MEMORIAL PRIZE. - 
Established in 1973 by Mr. & Mrs. Joseph 
Berman. An annual $225 prize or prizes will be 
awarded to students for: 1) Excellence in the field 
of Judaic studies. 2) A critical study in the field of 
Hebreu or Yiddish language and literature or a 
translation of an important work of Hebrew or 
Yiddish literature into English or French. Awarded 
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by the Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of 
Arts on the recommendation of the Chairman of 
the Jewish Studies Program. 


HENRY CHAPMAN PRIZE. — A prize of the value 
of $65 is given in Modern Languages (excluding 
English), or in Hebrew 


CHERRY PRIZES. - Two prizes of $100 each, 
founded by Wilbur H. Cherry, Arts 1907, and Anna 
Cherry, Arts 1918, in memory of their father, William 
Cherry, Med. 1869, and of their brother, William 
McFie Cherry, Arts 1911, awarded on the recom- 
mendation of the Departments of Economics or of 
Political Science to deserving students. 


ISIDORE FINKELSTEIN PRIZE. — Value $100, 
established in 1973 for a five-year period by Mrs. |. 
Finkelstein in memory of her late husband, Isidore 
Finkelstein. Awarded annually by the Faculty of Arts 
Scholarships Committee on the recommendation of 
the Department of History to the full honours history 
student graduating with the highest mark. 


DORA FORSYTH PRIZE. — $125, bequeathed by 
the late Miss Jeanie Forsyth for English Literature. 
Open to women students only and awarded to a 
candidate recommended by the Department of Eng- 
lish and approved by the Faculty of Arts Scholar- 
ships Committee. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT'S BOOK PRIZES. — 
Three book prizes to be awarded to three students 
of the Department of French Language and Litera- 
ture in their graduating year for excellence in the 
study of French Language and Literature. 


GERMAN EMBASSY PRIZE. — A book prize for 
excellence in German. 


PRIZE IN ANCIENT GREEK. —- One or more prizes 
with a minimum value of $100 each may be 
awarded annually for proficiency in Ancient Greek 
to students entering any year of the Faculty of Arts. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S PRIZE. — A prize of $50, 
awarded jointly by the Executive of the Historical 
Society and the Chairman of the Department of His- 
tory to the undergraduate in the initial year showing 
the greatest promise in History and intending to 
read for Honours in this subject. 


MADELENE HODGSON PRIZE IN HISTORY. = 
Value $40, endowed by the 1.0.D.E. in recognition 
of the work done by the late Mrs. W.C. Hodgson as 
President of the Provincial Chapter of Quebec. 
Awarded to the intermediate year Honours student 
in History by the Department of History for the most 
outstanding work in this subject. 


PRIZE IN LATIN. — One or more prizes with a mini- 
mum value of $50 each may be awarded annually 
for proficiency in Latin to a student or students in 
any year of the Faculty of Arts. Awarded by the Fac- 
ulty of Arts Scholarships Committee on the recom- 


“Apply to Student Aid Office 


‘mendation of the Chairman of the Department of 


- Classics. 


DR. W.B. LEWIS PRIZE. — See Section 3.1. 
GHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZES. -— See Sec- 


tion 3.1. 


BORIS MUSKATOV PRIZE IN PSYCHOLOGY. - 
An annual prize of $85 has been endowed by 
Miss Serafina Muskatov in memory of her brother, 


- Boris Muskatov, who died on January 9, 1948, 


while a student. This prize is offered to a student 
who has completed the penultimate year in the 
Faculty of Arts or of Science and has done the 
best work in the subject of Psychology. Awarded 
on the recommendation of the Department of 
Psychology by whichever faculty scholarships 
committee is appropriate 


NEWCOMEN AWARD. - The Newcomen Society 


in North America offers a prize of $200 known as 


the Newcomen Award for a student at McGill who 
writes an outstanding paper on some facet of Indus- 
trial History. Entries must be submitted to the Chair- 
man of the Department of Economics on or before 
April 1. 


SUSAN PELLETIER MEMORIAL PRIZE IN 
PSYCHOLOGY. - Value $100, established by her 
classmates in memory of Susan Pelletier, an 
honours student in psychology who died as the 
result of an accident. To be awarded to a student 
on conclusion of the penultimate year of the 
Psychology Honours Program. The award is to be 
made by the Faculty of Arts or Science 
Scholarships Committee, whichever is appro- 
priate, on the recommendation of the department. 


PETERSON MEMORIAL PRIZE IN ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE. - Value $50, founded by W.G. Peterson, 
M.A. in memory of his father, Sir William Peterson, 
Principal of McGill, 1895-1918, awarded to the 
undergraduate, or graduate student with distinction 
in English Literature who has also shown creative lit- 


— erary ability. 


NORMAN A. PRENTICE MEMORIAL PRIZE. - 


~ Value $300, established by Mrs. Norman A. Pren- 
~ tice in memory of her late husband, Norman A. 
Prentice, Arts 10. Awarded to a student of high 


standing proceeding from the intermediate to final 


year in the General or Major B.A. program. Prefer- 


ence is given to students who have included French 
and/or History among their subjects. 


JAMES D. ROSS PRIZE. — An annual prize of $25, 
established by the former colleagues and friends of 
the late Professor James D. Ross. To be awarded 
by the Department of Philosophy to the outstanding 


‘student in the penultimate year of the Honours Phi- 


losophy Program. 


LIONEL SHAPIRO AWARD IN ENGLISH. - $1,000 
is awarded by the Scholarships Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts on the recommendation of the 
Department of English to one or more students in 


the B.A. course who are completing their final year 
and have demonstrated outstanding literary talent. 
The total awarded will not exceed $1,000. 


PRIZE OF THE AMBASSADOR OF SWITZER- 
LAND IN CANADA FOR FRENCH. - A book prize for 
excellence in the final year in French Language and 
Literature. 


PRIZE OF THE AMBASSADOR OF SWITZER- 
LAND IN CANADA FOR GERMAN. — A book prize 
for excellence in German in the final year, awarded 
by the Faculty of Arts on the recommendation of the 
Department of German to an undergraduate whose 
mother tongue is not German. 


PRIZE OF THE AMBASSADOR OF SWITZER- 
LAND IN CANADA FOR ITALIAN. — A book prize for 
excellence in the final year in Italian. 


CORINNE FAY TABAC MEMORIAL PRIZE IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. — An annual prize of $50 
donated by Mr. Steven T. Tabac in memory of his 
wife Corinne Fay Tabac, a former student at Macdo- 
nald College. Awarded to the winner of the Shake- 
speare Gold Medal 


WOMEN'S PERSONNEL GROUP OF MONTREAL 
PRIZE..— A prize of $50 made available in alternate 
years to McGill and to the University of Montreal. At 
McGill the selection is made by the Director of the 
Industrial Relations Centre in consultation with the 
appropriate deparments in the Social Sciences and 
awarded to the woman student in any year of the 
Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of Management who 
shows the most promise and intends to continue, 
either at the University or in industry, in the general 
field of Personnel and/or human relations. The 
award will be available at McGill in 1968 and there- 
after biennially 


WOODHEAD MEMORIAL PRIZE IN GREEK AND 
LATIN. - $100, presented by the Wiegand Memorial 
Foundation Inc., in honour of the late William Dudley 
Woodhead, Hiram Mills Professor of Classics and 
Chairman of the Department from 1925-1950, 
awarded to the student in Honours Greek and Latin 
of the intermediate or final years, who, in the opinion 
of the Department, has done the best work in this 
field. 

PRIZE OF THE AMBASSADOR OF YUGOSLAVIA 
IN CANADA. — A book prize for the best student in 
the language, literature or civilization of one of the 
peoples of Yugoslavia (principally Serbo-Croatian). 
Open to undergraduate or graduate students and 
awarded on the recommendation of the Department 
of Russian and Slavic Studies. 


Medals 


The following medals are awarded to the graduating 
students who stand highest in the First Class Hon- 
ours List of the subjects named, provided the Fac- 
ulty so recommends to Senate: 


HENRY CHAPMAN GOLD MEDAL, for Classical 
Languages and Literature. 
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OLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT'S BRONZE MEDAL, for 
excellence in French in the general or Honours 
course. 


In addition to the above, certain medals are 
offered annually by L'Alliance Frangaise, at the dis- 
cretion of the Department of French. 

If there is no candidate for any medal, or if none of 
the candidates fulfils the required conditions, the 
medal is withheld, and the proceeds of its endow- 
ment for the year may be devoted to prizes in the 
subject for which it was intended. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S GOLD MEDAL, for 
Modern Language and Literature 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S SILVER MEDAL, 
awarded to the student standing highest among 
those graduating ‘‘with great distinction” in a 
major or faculty program of the Faculty of Arts or 
of Science. Awarded by a joint committee of the 
scholarships committees of the Faculties of Arts 
and of Science upon the recommendations of the 
faculties concerned. 


ALLEN OLIVER GOLD MEDAL, for Economics 
and Political Science (founded by Mrs. Frank Oliver, 
in memory of her son, the late Allen Oliver, M.C., 
B.A., Lieutenant, 26th Battery, C.F.A., who was 
killed in action at the Somme, on November 18, 
1916). 


~ PRINCE OF WALES GOLD MEDAL, for Mental 
__and Moral Philosophy. 


SHAKESPEARE GOLD MEDAL, for English Lan- 
guage and Literature. 
Loan Funds 


-_McGILL SOCIETY OF ONTARIO LOAN FUND. — 
- Established in 1938 by the Ontario Branch of the 
Graduates’ Society of McGill.* 


OTHER LOAN FUNDS. - See Section 3.1. 


3.3 OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE 
FACULTY OF DENTISTRY 


For scholarships and bursaries open to undergradu- 
ates in all Faculties, see Section 3.1. 


_ For details of scholarships, bursaries, and prizes 
_in Dentistry see Faculty of Dentistry Announcement. 


3.4 OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE 
= FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


_ For scholarships and bursaries open to undergradu- 
ates in all Faculties, see Section 3.1. 


_ Scholarships 
For Entrance Scholarships, see Section 2. 


RONALD BRIGDEN MEMORIAL SC 
~ Awarded annually to graduates from 
the South Shore whose staff member: 
sented by the St. Lawrence Richelieu 
Association. Candidates must be in the Fé 


Brigden Memorial Scholarships S.R.T.A. 
St. Lambert, P.Q. = 


ELLA BRYSON SCHOLARSHIP. — Offered 
student entering the Faculty of Education from 
Coulonge Protestant School. Apply to Secre 
Women's Institute, Fort Coulonge, P.Q., befor 
1st. 


by the late Mrs. Sarah Emma Hill, of Stanste 
Que., and awarded each year to a student ‘in 
Faculty of Education “where  assistan 
required.’’ Scholarship and indication of pi 


be submitted by August 15,* 


ESTELLA HOLMES SCHOLARSHIP. — 
offered by the Women’s Institute of Stanst 
County. to a student from Stanstead County wh 
entering the Faculty of Education. Apply, nol 
than July 1, to the Convenor of Education of 
Stanstead County Women's Institute whose 
may be obtained from the Principal of th 
cant's school. 


A.S. LAMB SCHOLARSHIPS. - Three scho 
ships of $300 each, endowed by friends | of 
Arthur S. Lamb, formerly Director of the Schoc 
Physical Education and of the University D 
ment of Athletics, Physical Education and 
tion, as a tribute to his work in these fields. Aw 
to students entering the intermediate or final 
the Bachelor of Education (Major in Physical E¢ 
tion) course. One scholarship is awarded 0 
demic record and personal qualities. Financial 
is also considered in awarding the other tw 
arships. No application necessary. 


MACDONALD TEACHERS’ ALUMNI 
TION SCHOLARSHIP, — Value $100, awa led 
best all round student by the Dean of the Fac 
Education and the President of the Alum 
tion. The Scholarship must be used to 
winner's educational studies. When circum 
permit, two scholarships are offered in 
year, 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. — See 
Sf: ‘ 


Bursaries 


ELIZABETH MILLAR COSENS BURSAR 
be awarded annually to a woman in the in 
or final year of the degree course in Physical Ed u 
tion. The award will be made on the reco 
tion of the Faculty of Education without restr 


*Apply to Student Aid Office 


to race, creed, colour or nationality on the basis of 

academic record, motivation and financial need with 
_ primary concern being given to academic profi- 
ciency. 


_ DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY ALPHA CHAP- 
_ TER GRANT-IN-AID. - A $250 grant-in-aid to a 
woman candidate for the 1st class diploma who has 
_ evidenced academic ability and who shows prom- 
ise of making a contribution to the teaching profes- 
sion. Applications must be submitted by August 
153" 

_ 10.D.E. BURSARIES. - The Municipal Chapter 
 |.0.D.E. offers two bursaries of $350 and $200, ten- 
~ able in the Faculty of Education. Awarded by a com- 
- mittee of the Chapter on Scholarship and need. 
_ Apply to the Educational Secretary, the Municipal 
“Chapter of Montreal, |.0.0.E., 5475 Céte St. 

_ Antoine, Montreal, P.Q. H4A 1R1 


"KAY KERRY CHAPTER 1.0.D.E. BURSARY. - A 

bursary of $300 offered to a student resident in 
} Pointe Claire or Beaconsfield, with preference given 
} to students in the Faculty of Education. Apply to 
| Chairman, Bursary Committee, Kay Kerry Chapter, 
1,0.D.£., 233 Allancroft Crescent, Beaconsfield, 
~ Que. HOW 1LB, not later than March 1. 


KIWANIS CLUB OF LAKE OF TWO MOUNTAINS 
_ BURSARY. - $150, tenable by a student in the Fac- 
_ulty of Education residing in the counties of Vau- 
dreuil-Soulanges including Ste. Anne de Bellevue 
_ and Senneville. Apply to the Secretary, Kiwanis 
Club of Lake of Two Mountains, P.O. Box 96, 

| Dorion, Quebec before September 30. 


)} MONTREAL WOMEN’S CLUB ELIZA REID ME- 
| MORIAL BURSARY. — Founded in 1927 by the 
Montreal Women’s Club in memory of its first Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Robert Reid, to provide a Bursary for a 
student needing financial assistance to continue his 
studies. Preference will be given to students in the 
Faculty of Education. * 


PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATION OF PROTESTANT 
_ TEACHERS BURSARIES. - A number of bursaries 
Offered on the basis of scholarship and need. Apply 
‘to the Executive Director, Provincial Association of 
Protestant Teachers, 245 Hymus Blvd., Pointe 
Claire, P.Q. H9R 1G6 


JANET MORISON ROBB BURSARY FOR 
“WOMEN. - The income for one year from an 
endowment of $2,000, established by the late 
Hon. James A. Robb, formerly M.P. for Chateau- 

~ guay-Huntingdon and Minister of Finance, 

Canada, in memory of his daughter, Janet 
Morison Robb, wife of Hugh Harvie Donald. 

Preference is given to women students resident in 
either of the-counties of Chateauguay-Huntingdon, 
or Beauharnois, who are daughters of widows or 
widowers of limited or moderate means, or 
daughters of disabled Canadian soldiers who 
have seen active service. Open to students in the 

_ Faculty of Agriculture, the school of Food 
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= ) SCHOLARSHIPS, BURSARIES, PRIZES, MEDALS AND LOAN FUNDS 


Science, or the Faculty of Education and awarded 
by the Faculty of Agriculture Scholarships 
Committee. Students in the Faculty of Education 
should apply to the Student Aid Office before 
August 15. 


VERDUN WOMEN'S CLUB HARRIET MORRIS 
MEMORIAL BURSARY. — Value $100, tenable for 
one year. Awarded in memory of the co-founder of 
the Club, Harriet Morris, on the basis of academic 
record, character, and financial need, to a woman 
student entering the Faculty of Education who is a 
graduate of Verdun Protestant High School. 


Medals 


GOLD MEDAL. - Awarded to the student demon- 
strating the highest general proficiency throughout 
the B.Ed., Major in Physical Education program. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S MEDAL. — Presented 
by His Excellency the Governor-General of Canada. 
Awarded for general proficiency to a full-time 
teacher in training in the graduating year of the 
Bachelor of Education program. 


STRATHCONA TRUST MEDALS. - Awarded to 
the man and the woman standing highest in the ini- 
tial year and to the man and the woman standing 
highest in the intermediate year of the Major Phys- 
ical Education program. 


Loan Funds 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN LOAN 
FUND. — Established for the purpose of aiding stu- 
dents in the Faculty of Education to complete their 
courses. * 


PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATION OF PROTESTANT 
TEACHERS LOAN FUND. - Loans of not more than 
$300 per annum with priority to students applying 
for the first time and to those not eligible for other 
bursaries. Loans repayable when the student 
begins teaching. Apply to the P.A.P.T., Professional 
Loans Committee, 245 Hymus Blvd., Pointe Claire, 
P.Q. HOR 1G6 


ST. GEORGE'S LOAN FUND. - Established in 
1955 by a donation of $500 to assist students regis- 
tered in the Faculty of Education.* 


STUDENT TEACHERS’ SOCIETY LOAN FUND. — 
Established in 1954 by a donation from the Student 
Teachers’ Society to assist students registered in 
the Faculty of Education. Additional donations sup- 
porting this fund have been received from the fol- 
lowing sources: |.0.D.E. Ethel Walkem Joseph 
Fund, Gardner Kneeland Fund, Milton Hersey Fund, 
Dr. S.P. Robins Fund, and J.C. Wilson Fund.* 


OTHER LOAN FUNDS. - See Section 3.1. 


*Apply to Student Aid Office 


UNDERGRADUATE oa Site AND AWARDS 


3.5 OPEN TO STUDENTS 
IN FACULTY OF 
ENGINEERING 
(Including Architecture) 


For Entrance Scholarships, see Section 2 
For scholarships and bursaries open to undergradu- 
ates in all Faculties, see Section 3. 1 


General Regulations in Engineering 


1. Only those students who have completed at 
least 27 credits (excluding Summer Session) in 
the academic year preceding the award will be 
eligible for scholarships 
Scholarships will be awarded only if an ade- 
quate scholarship standard is attained. 


Scholarships 


AMERICAN SOCIETY. FOR METALS SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. — $600 offered by the Montreal Chapter of the 
American Society for Metals to a student in any year 
of the Metallurgical Engineering course. Awarded 
by the Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of 
Engineering on the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of Mining and Metallurgical Engineering on the 
basis of academic standing, engineering promise, 
and financial need 


BAYLIS SCHOLARSHIP. — Value $290, founded 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. James Baylis of Mont- 
real. Awarded to a student entering the Second year 
who is in need of financial assistance and will be 
renewed if the student maintains satisfactory stand- 
ing. Apply through the Dean of the Faculty. 


EDMUND HENRY BOTTERELL AWARDS. - See 
Section 4 


E.G.M. CAPE AND COMPANY (1956) LTD 
AWARD. — $250, for a student who has completed 
the First year of the Civil Engineering course and is 
entering the Second year. Awarded by the Scholar- 
ships Committee of the Faculty of Engineering on 
the basis of high scholastic standing, activity in 
extracurricular work and student engineering soci- 
ety affairs, and construction engineering promise. 
All other factors being equal financial need will be 
considered. 


COMINCO SCHOLARSHIPS. - To assist in 
ensuring a continuing supply of qualified gradu- 
ates in fields vital to industry in Canada, Cominco 
Ltd. has established a program of twenty-four 
scholarships at specified universities in Canada to 
assist students in financing the final two years of 
their undergraduate course. Two of these 
scholarships are awarded annually in the form of 
two-year awards of $800 each per year at McGill 
University by the University Scholarships 
Committee upon the recommendations of the 
Departments concerned. Open to students who in 
the fall will enter the penultimate undergraduate 
year of a course leading to a degree in Honours 
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Geology, Chemical Engineering, Mining Engi- 
neering, Mechanical Engineering, Metallurgical 
Engineering, Soil Science, or Agronomy. 
Renewals for the second year will be subject to 
attainment of academic standards satisfactory to 
the University Scholarships Committee 


CYANAMID OF CANADA LIMITED SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. - Value $600, established by Cyanamid of 
Canada Limited for a student whose scholastic 
standing and attendant attributes make him worthy 
of financial assistance. Candidates must be Cana- 
dian citizens or landed immigrants. Awarded by the 
Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing, with preference being given to students in 
Chemical Engineering. 


MARION McCALL DALY AWARD. — $400, 
awarded each year to a student who has completed 
two years at McGill and is continuing in a third year 
in the Faculty of Arts, Science, Management, or 
Engineering (including Architecture) at the Univer- 
sity. Awarded by the University Scholarships Com- 
mittee upon the recommendations of the faculties 
concerned. In making the award the following is 
taken into account: (a) preference is given to 
women students, (6) the candidate’s promise of 
making a definite contribution to Canadian life, (c) 
financial need, and (d) academic record. 


SIR WILLIAM DAWSON SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
METALLURGY. - A research and teaching graduate 
award of $3,000, or one or more undergraduate 
awards totalling $3,000, in the Department of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineering, endowed in memory 
of the late Sir William Dawson, Principal of McGill 
University from 1855 to 1893 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA SCHOLARSHIP. - 
$750 for a student in the final year of Chemical Engi- 
neering, awarded by the Scholarships Committee of 
the Faculty of Engineering on the recommendation 
of the Chairman of the Department of Chemical 
Engineering, subject to the following conditions: the 
student (1) must have a sincere interest in the 
Chemical Industry; (2) must be in the upper half of 
the class; (3) must demonstrate some leadership in 
extracurricular activities; (4) must be ‘‘personable”; 
(5) must not hold another scholarship. 


GEORGE HERRICK DUGGAN MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — See Section 2. 


NEVIL NORTON EVANS SCHOLARSHIP. —- 
Value $200, established in 1937 by graduates of 
the Faculty of Applied Science (Engineering) to 
commemorate the work of Professor Nevil Norton 
Evans, formerly Professor of Chemistry. Open to 
students in Engineering who show outstanding 
ability in Chemistry. Awarded by the Faculty of 
Engineering Scholarships Committee. 


GENERAL MOTORS SCHOLARSHIPS. - Estab- 
lished by General Motors Corporation of Canada 
and open to outstanding young Canadian men or 
women. Normally, one scholarship is awarded 
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annually in the form of a two-year award of $1,000 
per year. For further details consult the Scholar- 

_ ships Office. 

__ RP.D. GRAHAM SCHOLARSHIPS AND MED- 
ALS. — Endowed by former students of Dr. R.P.D. 
Graham, Professor Emeritus of Mineralogy. One 

_ scholarship of $800 is available to students entering 

an intermediate year of the B.Sc. program in Geo- 

logical Sciences. A second scholarship of $800 is 

_ available to students entering the second or third 
year of the B.Eng. program in Mining Engineering. 
Both scholarships are awarded by the faculty schol- 
__arships committees on the recommendation of the 

é chairman of the department concerned. A bronze 
-medal bearing the likeness of Professor Graham is 

given to each scholarship winner. 


_ JOHN GREEN MEMORIAL AWARD IN ELECTRI- 
CAL ENGINEERING. - Established by his relatives 
and friends in memory of John Green, an, Honours 
_ Student in the Electrical Engineering program who 
_ died as a result of an accident. To be awarded 

annually to the student with highest standing in the 

penultimate year of Honours Electrical Engineering. 
The award is to be made by the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing Scholarships Committee on the recommenda- 
tion of the department 


= THOMAS LEEMING HARRISON AWARD. - $250, 
fora student who has completed the Second year of 
the Civil Engineering course with high scholastic 
standing and who is entering the final year. 
Awarded by the Scholarships Committee of the Fac- 
__ulty of Engineering on the recommendation of the 
_ Chairman of the Department of Civil Engineering 
and Applied Mechanics. 


WILLIAM HENRY HOWARD SCHOLARSHIPS. — 

_ Three scholarships of $1,000 each bequeathed in 

1955 by the late Mrs. Florence P. Howard in mem- 

ory of her husband. Open to undergraduate and 

graduate students, one each in Metallurigal Engi- 

neering, Chemical Engineering and Geology. 

~ Awarded by the faculty scholarships committees on 

the recommendations of the departments con- 
cerned for scholastic ability and general promise. 


____ IRON ORE COMPANY OF CANADA SCHOLAR- 

_ SHIPS. - Two scholarships of $500 each, open to 

_ students entering the Second or Third year in Min- 

ing, Metallurgical, Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, or 

_ Chemical Engineering. Awarded by the Scholar- 
hips Committee of the Faculty of Engineering on 
@ basis of academic ability, personality, need, and 
eneral promise. 


course in Chemical Engineering. Awarded by the 
Faculty of Engineering and renewable until the 
1 lates provided his or her academic 
ufficiently high. Awarded mainly on the 

demic standing but general qualifica- 

€ngineering profession and need for 


SARIES, PRIZES, MEDALS AND LOAN FUNDS 


financial help are also considered. No application is 
necessary. 


HARRY KRASHINSKY SCHOLARSHIP. — Value 
$1,000, established by the Order of Engineers of 
Quebec for Quebec students finishing their penulti- 
mate year in Engineering. Applicants must submit a 
Curriculum vitae, which should emphasize past and 
present activities in university and community 
affairs, and an essay not exceeding 500 words on 
the theme ‘The Role of the Engineer in the Commu- 
nity’. Applications must be submitted by February 
1..For further information apply to the Faculty Office 
Engineering. 


FREDERIC J. LEMAISTRE AWARD. — Value 
$200, awarded annually to a worthy student in the 
penultimate year of the undergraduate program in 
Chemical Engineering. Awarded by the Faculty 
Scholarships Committee on the recommendation 
of the Department of Chemical Engineering. 


H.M. MACKAY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. — 
Value $300, established in 1932 as a memorial to 
the late Henry M..Mackay, formerly Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Engineering. Awarded by the Faculty Schol- 
arships Committee to a Canadian citizen or landed 
immigrant in the First year in Engineering on the 
results of the first semester examinations. 


J.W. McCONNELL SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE 
AND ENGINEERING. - Made possible through the 
generous donation of the late Mr. J.W. McConnell, 
awarded to students proceeding to degrees in any 
field of Science or Engineering (including Architec- 
ture) and renewable each year provided academic 
standing satisfactory to the University Scholarships 
Committee is maintained. Candidates must be 
Canadian citizens or landed immigrants, and on 
proof of need, may receive up to full tuition fees plus 
the cost of board, residence and books. 

Students in Engineering are eligible for these 
scholarships provided they have received a Univer- 
sity Scholarship. They should apply by filling out an 
Application for Financial Aid, which may be 
obtained from the Student Aid Office. 


MR. AND MRS. T. R. McLAGAN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — Two awards of $740 for outstanding 
students entering the final year of Electrical 
Engineering and Mechanical Engineering: (one in 
each department) who are judged to be the best 
in terms of academic performance, leadership and 
citizenship. In cases where two or more students 
are judged equal on this basis, the financial needs 
of the candidates shall be considered and 
preference given to the student whose need is 
greatest. 


MINING AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. - See Section 2. 


MONTREAL WOMEN’S AUXILIARY OF THE 
CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND METAL- 
LURGY SCHOLARSHIP. - Open to undergraduate 
or graduate students in Geology, Metallurgical Engi- 
neering, Mining Engineering, or allied subjects. 
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UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 


R. G. K. MORRISON AWARD. — Value $1,000, 
established in honour of Prof. R.G.K. Morrison, 
Chairman of the Department of Mining Engineering 
and Applied Geophysics 1949-1966. Kerr Addison 
Mines Limited is responsible for supporting this 
award. Awarded by the Scholarships Committee of 
the Faculty of Engineering upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Chairman of the Department of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineering to a student in the 
Mining Engineering course. If there is no suitable 
candidate for a particular year at the undergraduate 
level, the award may become available to a gradu- 
ate student in Mining Engineering. 


QUEBEC IRON AND TITANIUM CORPORATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — Two scholarships of $800 each 
open to students who have completed their First and 
Second years in Metallurgical Engineering at McGill 
University. Further information may be obtained 
from the Chairman of the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineering. 


GORDON SPROULE MEMORIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. — $600, offered by the Montreal Chapter of 
the American Society for Metals to a student in 
the penultimate year of the Metallurgical Engi- 
neering course. Established in memory of Gordon 
Sproule, a member of the staff of the Department 
of Metallurgical Engineering from 1918 to 1953, in 
appreciation of his ability and his many services 
to the Society. Awarded by the Scholarships 
Committee of the Faculty of Engineering on the 
recommendation of the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineering on the basis of 
academic standing, engineering promise, and 
financial need. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. — See Section 3 


WELDON AWARD. — Value $500, established by 
a bequest from the late Richard Laurence Weldon 
Awarded by the Faculty Scholarships Committee on 
the recommendation of the Department of Mechani- 
cal Engineering 


F. T. M. WHITE AWARD. — Value $1,000, estab- 
lished in memory of the late Prof. F.T.M. White, 
Chairman of the Department of Mining Engineering 
and Applied Geophysics 1966-1971. The Canadian 
Mineral Industry Education Foundation is responsi- 
ble for supporting this award. Awarded by the 
Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing upon the recommendation of the Department of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineering to a student in 
the Second or Third year of the Mining Engineering 
course. 


STUART ALBERT WISDOM MEMORIAL SCHOL- 
ARSHIP. — Value $400, established in 1953 by Mrs. 
Stuart Albert Wisdom as a memorial to her late hus- 
band (B.Sc. (Mining and Metallurgy), McGill ‘09), 
and to commemorate his outstanding contributions 
to the field of metallurgy and, in particular, his inven- 
tion of the process for the manufacture of acetylene 
black. Awarded by the Faculty Scholarships Com- 
mittee on the recommendation of the Department of 
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Mining and Metallurgical Engineering to a student 
entering the Third year of Metallurgical Engineering 
who has shown high scholastic ability and engineer- 
ing promise 


ROY M. WOLVIN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two scholarships of $375 each, are given by 
Mrs. Roy M. Wolvin in memory of her husband. 
One scholarship is available to any undergraduate 
in the Faculty of Engineering, and is awarded by 
the Faculty Scholarships Committee. The other 
scholarship is available to any undergraduate in 
the Faculty of Arts, the Faculty of Science or the 
Faculty of Management, and is awarded by the 
University Scholarships Committee upon recom- 
mendations of the faculties concerned 


Bursaries 


BECHTEL FOUNDATION OF CANADA BURSAR- 
IES. — Bursaries of not less than $300 eachrfor stu- 
dents in the Faculty of Engineering. The $1,200 
annual gift may be divided between two or four stu- 
dents, two of whom must be entering the First year. * 


ROBERT BRUCE BURSARIES. - Several bursar- 
ies of $100 each are open each year to “‘young men 
and women of promising abilities but of straitened 
circumstances in Arts, Science, or Engineering. * 


BYERS CONSTRUCTION CO. BURSARY. - $300, 
awarded to a student in Engineering with a good 
academic record who needs financial assistance. 
Renewable annually until the holder graduates if 
he/she maintains a satisfactory academic standard 
and still needs financial help. Apply to the office of 
the Dean 


CANADIAN TITANIUM PIGMENTS LIMITED BUR- 
SARIES. — Open to Canadian students in any year of 
the Faculty of Engineering or the Faculty of Science 
and awarded on the basis of academic merit and 
financial need.* 


TOM DESMARAIS WHITE PRINT COMPANY 
BURSARY. — $500, awarded annually to a needy 
student in the School of Architecture. * 


DOMTAR BURSARY. - $100, established by 
Domtar Construction Materials Limited, and 
awarded to a needy student in the School of Archi- 
tecture.* 


DOUGLAS TUTORIAL BURSARIES. - The late 
Dr. James Douglas, who was a member of the 
Board of Governors, provided for ten or more 
tutorial bursaries of approximately $100 per 
annum in the Faculty of Engineering. These 
bursaries carry the obligation of giving tutorial 
instruction equivalent to one evening a week and 
the circumstances of the applicants as well as 
their academic standing are considered. Students 
in the Second and Third years of Engineering are 


eligible. Apply in writing to the Dean's Office on or 
before October 15. 


*Apply to Student Aid Office 


—— 
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HON. ROBERT JONES BURSARY. = One or more 


_ bursaries not exceeding $250 each in any one year 


are granted to needy students in the Faculties of 


_ Arts, Science or Engineering.* 


RICHARD S. LEA TUTORIAL BURSARIES. - The 


late Mrs. Wanda Lea, widow of the late Richard S. 


Lea, Consulting Engineer and graduate in Applied 


_ Science of McGill University, provided a fund of $5,- 


000, the revenue of which provides two bursaries of 


_ $100 per annum given to suitable students in their 
last two years of Engineering, with the obligation of 


giving tutorial instruction equivalent to one evening 
_a week. Apply in writing to the Dean's Office on or 


- before October 15 


CHARLES MICHAEL MORSSEN BURSARY 


‘ FUND. — Established by Mrs. C. Michael Morssen in 
memory of her husband, Charles Michael Morssen. 


The revenue from the fund to be used in assisting 


worthy students in any year of the Faculty of Engi- 


neering. Awarded by the Scholarships Committee of 


the Faculty of Engineering on the basis of academic 


record and financial need of the recipients. 


ORDER OF ENGINEERS OF QUEBEC BURSARY. 


- $500, tenable by a student in the Second or Third 


ea 


_ year of the Faculty of Engineering, and awarded by 


the Faculty. 


SEPARATOR ENGINEERING LIMITED BURSARY 


. i ~ A bursary of $200, open to undergraduate stu- 
{dents enrolled in Chemical, Mechanical or Metal- 


rts 


x 


_ basis of financial need and academic standing. 


‘@ 
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lurgical Engineering. Awarded by the Scholarships 
Committee of the Faculty of Engineering on the 


STANDARD CHEMICAL BURSARY. —- An annual 


bursary of $250 awarded to a Canadian student, 


without restriction as to national background, lan- 
guage, colour or religion, preferably in an upper 


year of Chemical Engineering, who requires finan- 


 Cial assistance. The award will be made by the Stu- 


dent Aid Office.* 
EDWARD VOLCKMAR BURSARY FUND. - Estab- 


lished in 1972 by Miss Grace H. Prescott in memory 
of Edward Voickmar. Awarded annually to a student 


n need in the Faculty of Engineering. The bursary 


may be renewed until graduation. * 


GORDON WEBBER BURSARIES. ~ Established 
by a bequest of the late Professor Gordon Webber, 
logether with a number of donations from his former 
students, for needy students in the School of Archi- 
lecture.* 


For bursaries open to undergraduates in all Facul- 
ties, see Section 3. 


3 e Prizes 


_ ALUMI PRIZES. - Two prizes of $200 each. One 
prize awarded to a student after completion of two 
_ semesters and the other after the completion of four 


semesters of studies in any field of engineering. The 
~ winners Shall have a very high aggregate standing 


in engineering and show exceptional qualities of 
leadership and engineering promise. 


CANDADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 
PRIZE. - Each year the Chairman of Civil Engineer- 
ing selects the best technical paper dealing with 
some phase of construction work for submission to 
the national Robert Leggett Award competition. The 
competition is open to all senior undergraduate stu- 
dents of civil, mechanical or electrical engineering. 
The University’s submission automatically receives 
a $50 prize and an engineer's handbook. The 
national competition prizes are $250, $150 and $75 
plus handbooks. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND METAL- 
LURGY PRIZES. - Two prizes, $200 and $100, for 
the best and second best technical paper prepared 
by undergraduates before receiving a Bachelor's 
degree on a subject appropriate to any one of the 
Institute’s Technical Divisions, namely Coal, Geol- 
ogy, Industrial Minerals, Metallurgy, Metal Mining, 
and Petroleum and Natural Gas. Papers should be 
submitted to the: Canadian Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgy, 1117 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, 
Quebec, before January 15. 


VICTOR E. DAWSON MEMORIAL PRIZE. — $85 to 
the best student entering the final year in the pro- 
gram of Mining Engineering. 


ENGINEERING INSTITUTE OF CANADA LIFE 
MEMBERS' PRIZE. - The prize consists of a bronze 
medal known as ‘‘The Engineering Institute of 
Canada Life Members’ Organization Medal”, a 
framed certificate and a two-year membership in the 
Institute, one year as a student member and the 
other as an associate member, The prize is 
awarded annually to a student member of the Insti- 
tute on the basis of marks achieved at the comple- 
tion of his penultimate year of undergraduate study 
and on his activities in the E.I.C. student section or in 
the local branch of a recognized engineering soci- 
ety. 


ENGINEERING INSTITUTE OF CANADA, (ASSO- 
CIATE SECTION, MONTREAL BRANCH) PRIZES. — 
Two prizes, $50 and $25, for the best and second 
best papers in any branch of engineering presented 
at the Annual Students’ Night sponsored by the Stu- 
dent Guidance Committee. Details may be obtained 
from the Faculty representative of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada 


H. L. FETHERSTONHAUGH BOOK PRIZE. — 
Established in memory of the late H.L. Fetherston- 
haugh, M.C., F.R.AL.C., F.R.LB-A., R.C.A., a former 
member of staff in the School of Architecture. 
Awarded annually by the School of Architecture to 
the student with the highest standing in the course 
Professional Practice. 


* Apply to Student Aid Office 


UNDERGRADUATE SCH 


ROBERT FORSYTH PRIZE IN CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING. - $100, bequeathed by the late Miss 
Jeanie Forsyth, and awarded, if the examiners so 
recommend, to a ‘worthy and needy’’ student of 
the graduating class who secures high standing in 
the subjects of Theory of Structures and Structural 
Design 


JAMES DICKIE HALL PRIZES. - Two prizes of 
$250 each, one in Mining Engineering and one in 
Metallurgical Engineering, established by Oliver Hall 
in memory of his son, James Dickie Hall, lost near 
Cannes in June 1944 in an air battle between four 
R.C.A.F. and more than ninety enemy planes. Open 
to students entering the Second or Third year of the 
above courses and awarded for the best technical 
paper in each discipline. Not awarded unless the 
papers are of high quality. 


INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONICS 
ENGINEERS PRIZE. — Two prizes of $25 and $15, 
offered to students of McGill by the Montreal Sec- 
tion of the Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engi- 
neers to outstanding students in the Second or Third 
year in Electrical Engineering upon recommenda- 
tion by the Department 


MURDOCH LAING PRIZE. - $265, for the design 
of amedium cost city house established by the late 
Mrs. Florence B. Laing in memory of her son (for- 
merly a student in the School of Architecture) who 
was killed at Courcelette in 1916 while serving with 
the 24th Canadian Infantry Batallion. Awarded in a 
competition held during the summer prior to enter- 
ing the B.Arch. program. 


DR. W.B. LEWIS PRIZE. -See Section 3.1 


CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZES. — See Sec- 
tion 3. 


McCHARLES PRIZE. — $1,000, gift of the late 
Aeneas McCharles, for the discovery of improved 
methods of treating Canadian ores or minerals, for 
the development of new life-saving devices in the 
power and light industry, or for notable achievement 
in scientific research in any useful practical line. 
Open to any Canadian. For further information apply 
to the Engineering Faculty Office. 


ORDER OF QUEBEC LAND SURVEYORS PRIZE. 
~ $25, open to students in Civil Engineering and 
awarded at the end of the Second year by the Cor- 
poration to the student obtaining the highest stand- 
ing in the subjects of the undergraduate course in 
engineering comprising Surveying, up to the end of 
the Second year. 


JOHN BONSALL PORTER PRIZE. - $40, awarded 
annually by the Department of Mining and Metal- 
jurgical Engineering and Applied Geophysics for 
outstanding performance. 


LOUIS ROBERTSON PRIZE. —- Founded by Mr. 
and Mrs. John A. Robertson, in memory of their son, 
John Louis Armour Robertson, who was killed in 
World War | on July 18, 1916. A book prize for the 
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student obtaining the highest standing in History of 
Architectural Theory Il in the School of Architecture. 


PROFESSOR JULES W. STACHIEWICZ MEMO- 
RIAL PRIZE. — Established by his relatives, col- 
leagues and friends in memory of the late Professor 
Jules W. Stachiewicz, Chairman of the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering. Value $300, to be 
awarded annually to a graduating student with a 
very high grade in the design courses of the 
Mechanical Engineering program who has shown 
exceptional qualities of leadership, dedication and 
engineering promise. Awarded by the Faculty of 
Engineering Scholarships Committee on the recom- 
mendation of the department 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY MERIT 
AWARDS. - Three Merit Awards consisting of a gold 
key and a year's subscription to ‘‘Chemistry and 
Industry’ awarded to the three graduating students 
who achieve the best results in: (a) the B.Sc. course 
with Honours in Chemistry, or Joint Honours in 
Chemistry and some related science (b) the B.Eng. 
course in Chemical Engineering (c) the Honours 
course in Biochemistry. Awarded by the Scholar- 
ships Committees of the Faculty of Science and the 
Faculty of Engineering on the recommendations of 
the Chairmen of the Departments concerned. 


PHILIP J. TURNER PRIZE. - $175, presented by 
A.B. Darbyson, B.Arch. 15, to the student in the 
School of Architecture obtaining the highest stand- 
ing in Design and Construction II. 


Medals 


BIRKS GOLD MEDAL. — Awarded by Henry Birks 
& Sons(Montreal) for the best graduating student in 
Metallurgical Engineering. 


ERNEST BROWN GOLD MEDAL. - Founded by 
the late Mrs. Ernest Brown in 1952 in memory of her 
husband the late Ernest Brown, M.Sc., M.Eng., 
D.Eng., Dean of the Faculty of Engineering from 
1930 to 1942. Awarded to the student in the gradu- 
ating class in any of the Departments of Engineering 
showing the highest ability throughout his under- 
graduate course. While academic standing is of pri- 
mary importance, account is also taken of qualities 
of leadership and ability to work with others. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEDALS. — Founded by 
the British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence in commemoration of its meeting held in Mont- 
real in 1884. Open for competition to students of the 
graduating class in each of the Engineering 
courses, and, if the examiners so recommend, is 
awarded to the student taking the highest position in 
the final examinations. 


CHARLES MICHAEL MORSSEN GOLD MEDAL. - 
Established by Mrs. C, Michael Morssen in memory 
of her husband, Charles Michael Morssen, a bene- 
factor of the Faculty of Engineering for many years. 
Awarded to a student of high academic standing 
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and exceptional engineering promise in the gradu- 
ating class in any of the Departments of Engineer- 
ing. 


ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
CANADA MEDAL. - Offered to the student who has 
achieved the highest standing in the B.Arch. pro- 
gram, and who gives promise of being an architect 
of distinction after graduation. Selection is made by 
a committee of staff of the School of Architecture 


THE ARTHUR SURVEYER GOLD MEDAL. 
Established in memory of Dr. Arthur Surveyer, 
founder of the Canadian firm that evolved into The 
SNC Group, now internationally known in the 
engineering field. Awarded to a student of high 
academic standing and exceptional engineering 
promise in the graduating class in any Department 
of the Faculty of Engineering. An officer of The 
SNC Group will present a cheque to the medal 
winner after Convocation 


Loan Funds 


BENNETT EDUCATIONAL FUND. - The Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada makes loans from the fund to 
Engineering students (normally in'upper years).* 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND METAL- 
LURGY MONTREAL BRANCH LOAN FUND. - 
Established in 1958 by the Montreal Branch of the 
_ Institute to provide loans to undergraduate or gradu- 
ate students in Geological Sciences, Metallurgical 
Engineering and Mining Engineering.* 


J.M. FAIRBAIRN LOAN FUND. - Bequeathed in 
1967 by the late Mrs.J.M. Fairbairn for loans for stu- 
dents in the Faculty of Engineering.* 


GEORGE HENRY FROST FUND. — Founded by 
‘the late G.H. Frost, B.Sc. ‘60, to aid students in the 
Faculty of Engineering who require financial assist- 
ance. When making loans the applicants’ academic 
Standing is considered.* 


“BERNARD LEVITON LOAN FUND. - Established 
_ by Mr. Sidney Ender in memory of the late Bernard 
Leviton for students in the Faculty of Engineering 
with preference given to students in Electrical Engi- 
neering.* 


ISABELLA McLENNAN. BURSARY AND LOAN 
_ FUND. -A rotating fund for students in Architecture 
to assist in financial emergencies.* 


MONTREAL WOMEN'S AUXILIARY OF THE 
CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND METAL- 
LURGY LOAN FUND. - Founded for the assistance 
of Engineering students in Mining, Metallurgy, Geol- 
ogy, and allied subjects.* 


_ SCIENCE 25 MEMORIAL LOAN FUND. - Estab- 
lished in 1955 by the Class of Science '25 for Engi- 
neering undergraduates. * 


WADDELL LOAN FUND. - Founded by the late 
J.B. Waddell. Loans are made under the same con- 
ditions as apply to the George Henry Frost Fund, but 
are available also to graduate students. * 


WICKENDEN LOAN FUND. - Established in 1958 
by Mr. John Wickende? to aid students in Engineer- 
ing with better than average standing in previous 
year.* 


OTHER LOAN FUNCS. - See Section 3.1. 


3.6 OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE 
FACULTY OF LAW 


For scholarships and bursaries open to undergradu- 
ates in all Faculties, see Section 3. 1. 

For details of scholerships, bursaries, and prizes 
in Law, see Faculty of Law Announcement. 


3.7 OPEN TO STUDENTS IN 
MACDONALD COLLEGE In 
the Faculty of Agriculture 
(Including School of Food 
Science) 


For Entrance Scholarships, see Section 2. 

For Scholarships, oursaries and loans open to 
undergraduates in all Faculties, see Section 3.1. 

For details of scholarships, bursaries, and prizes 
in Agriculture and Food Science, see the Macdo- 
nald College Announcement for the Faculty of Agri- 
culture and School of "ood Science. 


3.8 OPEN TO STUDENTS 
IN THE FACULTY OF 
MANAGEMENT 


For Entrance Scholarships, see Section 2. 
For scholarships and bursaries, open to under- 
graduates in all Faculies, see Section 3.1. 


Scholarships, Prizes and Awards 


EDMUND HENRY BOTTERELL AWARDS. - See 
Section 4 


ROBERT BRUCE SCHOLARSHIP. - $100, tenable 
for two years, bequeathed by the late Robert Bruce, 
of Quebec City. Ope? to students in the Faculty of 
Arts, the Faculty of Science or the Faculty of Man- 
agement and awarded for high standing in the 
examinations at the end of the First year. Awarded 
by the University Scholarships Committee upon rec- 
ommendations of the faculties concerned. 


CANADA’ PERMANENT TRUST PRIZES. — Two 
annual prizes of $500 and $300, awarded by the 
Faculty of Management to students entering their 
final year of the B.Com. program, for excellence in 
the first two years of their program. 


*Apply to Student Aic Office 


UNDERGRADUATE SCHOL 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS STUDENTS’ 
SOCIETY OF QUEBEC PRIZE IN ACCOUNTANCY & 
AUDITING. = Established in 1974 by the Chartered 
Accountants Students’ Society of Quebec. A prize 
of $100 in cash is awarded to the student receiving 
the highest average grades in accountancy and 
auditing in his or her final year. Awarded by the Fac- 
ulty of Management Scholarships Committee 


CHERRY PRIZES. - See Section 3.2 


CLARKSON, GORDON & CO. PRIZE. - $100, 
awarded at the end of the Final year to the student 
who obtains the highest standing in Accounting and 
Auditing. 


GOMMERCE 1925 AWARD. - $300, awarded by 
the Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of Man- 
agement on the recommendation of the Dean to the 
student obtaining the highest marks in Accountancy 


at the end of the Third year of the Commerce 


course 


DR. J. A. COOTE PRIZE IN ORGANIZATIONAL 
BEHAVIOUR AND PERSONNEL. - A prize of $100, 
awarded by the Faculty of Management to a final 
year student in the Management Concentration 
Group who is registered in the area of Organiza- 
tional Behaviour and Personnel 


MARION McCALL DALY AWARD. - $400, 
awarded each year to a student who has completed 
two years at McGill and is continuing in a third year 
in the Faculty of Arts, Science, Management, or 
Engineering (including Architecture) at the Univer- 
sity. Awarded by the University Scholarships Com- 
mittee upon the recommendations of the faculties 
concerned. In making the award the following is 
taken into account: (a) preference is given to 
women students, (b) the candidate’s promise of 
making a definite contribution to Canadian life, (c) 
financial need, and (d) academic record. 


L.J. FORGET & COMPANY AWARD. - Value 
$400, established in 1973 by L.J. Forget & Com- 
pany. Awarded annually by the Scholarships Com- 
mittee of the Faculty of Management for excellence 
in the Finance courses in the Bachelor of Com- 
merce Program. 


DR. M. RICHARD GELFAND PRIZE IN MARKET- 
ING. — A prize of $100, awarded by the Faculty of 
Management to a final year student in the Manage- 
ment Concentration Group who is registered in the 
area of Marketing. 


GENERAL MOTORS SCHOLARSHIPS. - Estab- 
lished by General Motors Corporation of Canada 
and open to outstanding young Canadian men or 
women. Normally, one scholarship is awarded 
annually in the form of a two-year award of $1,000 
per year. For further details consult the Scholar- 
ships Office. 


STEPHEN S. GOLDBLOOM MEMORIAL PRIZE. - 
Value $100. Established by friends and classmates 
in memory of Stephen S. Goldbloom, a second year 
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Management student active in Campus student life 
and a student representative on the Board of Gover- 
ors, who passed away during the summer of 1975. 
To be awarded to a student graduating in the Fac- 
ulty of Management with good academic standing 
having made a notable contribution to student life. 


JOSEPH H. JACOBS PRIZE. — Value $90, estab- 
lished under the will of the late Joseph H. Jacobs, is 
awarded as a prize for Second year Accountancy. 


DR. W.B. LEWIS PRIZE. - See Section 3.1 


SIR WILLIAM MACDONALD SCHOLARSHIPS. — 
Two scholarships of $500 each, open to all students 
in the Second and Third years. 


CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZES. — See Sec- 
tion 3.1 


FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT PRIZES. - The Fac- 
ulty of Management awards three $100 prizes to 
students in the Management Concentration Groups 
in their final year, registered in the areas of Comput- 
ers and Systems, Finance, Small Business, and 
Quantitative Methods 


MARSH AND MCLENNAN AWARD. - An annual 
scholarship of $570, awarded to a student entering 
the final year of the B.Com. program, for excellence 
in the-first two years of the program. 


LADDIE MILLEN MEMORIAL PRIZE. — Estab- 
lished by Mr. J. Ernest Millen in memory of his son, 
Laddie Millen, who was killed in actionsin World War 
|. Three prizes will be available annually to Industrial 
Relations students in the Bachelor of Commerce 
Program. The awards will be in the amounts of 
$500, $300, and $200, representing first, second 
and third prize for a competitive essay on an indus- 
trial relations topic. The subject of the essay will be 
determined each year by a committee of industrial 
relations faculty members and will be available from 
the Director of the Industrial Relations Centre. The 
prize winning essay will be selected by this commit- 
tee, which will include the Dean of the Faculty of 
Management and the Director of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre. Deadline each year for submission of 
essays to the Director of the Industrial Relations 
Centre will be May 15th. If, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, no essay is considered satisfactory for a 
prize at any particular level, the award at that level 
will not be granted. 


MISAWA HOMES PRIZE IN INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS. - $100 to be awarded to a student in 
the final year of the B.Com. program for outstanding 
performance in the International Business Manage- 
ment Concentration Group. To be awarded on rec- 
ommendation of the International Business Group 
Adviser and the Chairman of the Faculty of Manage- 
ment Scholarships Committee. 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. AWARD. — Value 
$250, awarded by the Scholarships Committee of 
the Faculty of Management to a student in the 
B.Com. program completing his Second year and 
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pele to his final year and planning to continue 
his studies with a practising firm of chartered 
accountants. The winner must have high standing in 
the Second year examinations and outstanding aca- 
demic record, ability, and other qualifications. 


HYMAN HERBERT STEIN AWARD. — Approxi- 
mately $250, in memory of the late Hyman Herbert 
Stein, B.Com. 1925, for an award for a student 
entering the Second year of the three-year Com- 
merce Program. Awarded at the discretion of the 
Dean of the Faculty. Ability and financial need will 
be taken into consideration when making the award 


TOUCHE ROSS & CO. AWARD. - An award of 
$250 to a student who has completed the Second 
year, will be entering the final year in the B.Com 
program, and who intends on graduation to qualify 
as a Chartered Accountant. Awarded on high stand- 
ing in the Second year and on academic record, 
ability and personality and other characteristics con- 
sidered to be suitable 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
gl: 


ROY M. WOLVIN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. - 
See Section 3.2 


WOMEN’S PERSONNEL GROUP OF MONTREAL 
BOOK PRIZE. — See Section 3.2. 


See Section 


Bursaries 


AFAILIATED FACTORS CORPORATION BUR- 
SARY. — Open to deserving students in any year of 
Commerce.* 


BESSIE PARSONS BENTLEY STUDENT AID 
FUND. - Established in 1959 by Mr. William Bentley 
in memory of the late Mrs. Bessie Parsons Bentley, 
for scholarships or student aid for students in the 
B.Com, program. Awards are made by. the Student 
Aid Office, with the approval of the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Management, to students whose general 
- Standing entitles them to special consideration and 
-_ assistance.* 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER BURSARY FUND. - The 
Fruehauf Trailer Company has established a bur- 
Sary fund for the purpose of aiding Business Admin- 
istration students in the intermediate and final year 
of the Faculty of Management to complete their 
courses.* 


SYDNEY S. PAPPELBAUM BURSARY. - Approx- 
imately $180, in memory of the late Captain Sydney 
S. Pappelbaum, B.Com., 1952, open to students in 
Commerce who have completed Second year and 

re entering Third year.* 


_ CHARLES S.C. WISDOM BURSARY. - $175, 
established in 1956 by the late Mrs. Stuart Albert 
visdom in memory of her late son, Charles S.C. 
, raduate of the Royal Military College, 
and of the McGill School of Commerce. 

he Student Aid Office in consultation 


with the Dean of the Faculty of Management to a 
deserving student in any of the last two years of the 
B.Com. program.* 


Medals 


SIR EDWARD BEATTY GOLD MEDAL. - A a 
medal endowed by the late Sir Edward Beatty, for- 
mer Chancellor of the University, awarded to the 
student in the B.Com. program with the highest dis- 
tinction in Economics. Awarded, at present, on the 
aggregate marks for the three full year courses, 
Principles of Economics (or Honours alternatives), 
Money and Banking, and Economic Analysis (or 
Honours alternatives). 


FINANCIAL EXECUTIVES INSTITUTE. SILVER 
MEDAL IN FINANCE. — A silver medal is offered by 
the FE| Montreal Chapter to an undergraduate stu- 
dent graduating with the highest overall average in 
finance. Awarded by the Scholarships Committee of 
the Faculty of Management. 


Loan Funds 


COMMERCIAL SOCIETY LOAN FUND. = To aid 
one or more students who are entering their Final 
year in the B.Com. program to complete their 
course. Loans are repayable within two years after 
graduation. * 


MORTON J. WHITE LOAN FUND. - Established in 
1957 by a bequest from the late Morton J. White, to 
assist deserving students in the B.Com. program. * 


OTHER LOAN FUNDS. - See Section 3.1. 


3.9 OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


For scholarships and bursaries open to undergradu- 
ates in all Faculties, see Section 3.1. 

For details of scholarships, bursaries and prizes 
in Medicine, see Faculty of Medicine announce- 
ment 


3.10 OPEN TO STUDENTS IN 
THE FACULTY OF MUSIC 


For scholarships and bursaries open to undergradu- 
ates in all Faculties, see Section 3. 1. 

Scholarships, awards, prizes, bursaries and 
loans available in the Faculty of Music are awarded 
at the discretion of the Dean and the Faculty Schol- 
arships Committee. Application forms may be 
obtained from the Dean's Office 


Scholarships 


ELLEN BALLON PIANO SCHOLARSHIP. — 
Approximately $600 to be given to a piano student. 
The funds provided by the interest on gifts made by 
Miss Ellen Ballon, a graduate of the Conservatorium 


*Apply to Student Aid Office 


and by the Julius Block Scholarship Fund and the 


Cummings Foundation Scholarship Fund 

MADAME PAULINE DONALDA MEMORIAI 
SCHOLARSHIP $500 to be given to a Voice 
student. Established in memory of the 


Donalda by a donation from the 


Incorporated 


FACULTY OF MUSIC HOLARSHIPS Tuition 


scholarships available to all students in a degree or 
diploma program in Music. The fund originated 
through the gene f patrons of the Martlet Con- 
cert and Ball which tc place in April 1960. Subse 
quently many former students and friends of the 
Faculty of Music have contributed to the fund 


FONDATION LES AMIS DE L’ART SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. — Value $500. Available to a Canadian stu 
dent under 25 and of limited financial means 


SIR WILLIAM MACDONALD MEMORIAL SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS. — Approximate value $550. Established 
in 1922 by the University 


MARION MAGOR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
- Tuition scholarships to be given to students enter- 
ing the upper years of the Bachelor of Music course 
Founded in 1953 by the family of the late Mrs. R.J 
Magor. 


SIR WILLIAM PETERSON MEMORIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — Approximate value $550. Established in 
1921 by the University and by friends, graduates 
and students of the Faculty of Music. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. — See Section 
3.1. 


Awards and Prizes 


BOOSEY AND HAWKES PRIZE. — $100 to be 
given to a Brass instrumentalist. Donated by the 
music publishing firm of Boosey & Hawkes 
(Canada) Ltd 


ANNA BRAFF AWARD. — $50 to be given to an 
undergraduate student who, in the opinion of the 
Faculty has best performed a selection of piano 
works by Frederic Chopin 


EDMUND HENRY BOTTERELL AWARDS. - See 
Section 4. 


BROTT PRIZE. — $100 to be given to the best inte- 
grated Chamber Music Group. Established by Pro- 
fessor Alexander Brott. 


MARGUERITE E—. CHOQUETTE AWARD. - 
Approximately $350 to be given to a Piano student 
who appears to have more than ordinary talent and 
requires financial assistance to continue his or her 
studies. Established by a bequest from the estate of 
the late Miss Marguerite E. Choquette 


DONALDA PRIZE. - Approximate value $200 
Founded by a gift from Madame Pauline Donalda 
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SARAH FISCHER MEMORIAL AWARD. — Approx- 
imately $200 to be given to a Performance student. 
Established through a bequest by the friends of the 
Sarah Fischer Concerts, in memory of Sarah 
Fischer, celebrated Canadian singer, a dedicated 
supporter of young music talent, and founder of the 
Sarah Fischer Concers for promising young musi- 
clans 


CONSTANCE HAMLTON MEMORIAL PRIZE. - 
$100 to be given to astudent in the Department of 
School Music. Estabished by Professor Helmut 
Blume 

DR. D.M. HERBERT AWARD. — Approximately 
$175 to be given to a student enrolled in the School 
Music program who is preparing to become a Cho- 
ral Specialist. Established in 1967 by the Baron 
Byng High School Graduates’ Choir 


ETHEL JAMIESON \VEY AWARD. — Value $500. 
Established in 1973 ‘or a five-year period by the 
Charles H. lvey Foundation 


DR. W.B. LEWIS PRZE. - See Section 3.1 


SIR CHARLES W. LINDSAY PRIZE. — Value $25 
Established by the Provincial Chapter of the Quebec 
1.0.D.E. 


GIAN LYMAN MEMORIAL AWARD. — Approxt- 
mately $350 to be given to a student who is special- 
izing in either the peformance or history of early 
music. Established by the contributions of the fam- 
ily, friends and colleagues of the late Gian Lyman, 4 
distinguished graduate of McGill’s Faculty of Music, 
who died on April 22, 1974 


CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZE. — See Section 
3.1 


H. R. RESSLER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP = 
Approximately $75 tc be given to a Violin student. 
Founded in 1950 by the late Mr. H. R. Ressler. 


LAURIE ROBIN SLAPCOFF MEMORIAL AWARD. 
— Approximately $225 to be given to a Voice stu- 
dent, preferably full tine. Established in June 1971 
by the family and friends of ‘the late Laurie Robin 
Slapcoff 


CONSTANCE WILLEY PRIZE. — Approximately 
$75 to be given to a Fiano student. Established by 4 
bequest of the late Mrs. Constance Willey 


ANTHONY WILSON PRIZE. — $100 to be given to 
a Jazz student. Created in memory of Anthony Wil- 
son, a jazz musician and son of Prof. S. Wilson of 
the School of Architecture. Established through 4 
donation of $500 by he staff of the School of Archi- 
tecture. To be given annually for five years begin- 
ning in 1976 


Bursaries 


ANONYMOUS DCNOR'S BURSARY. — Estab- 
lished by an anonymous donor in 1959 to cover the 
necessary tuition fees in Music at McGill for gifted 
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students requiring essential financial assistance. 
_ Awarded at the discretion of the Faculty Scholar- 
_ ships Committee. 


LILY LAUTERMAN MEMORAL BURSARY. - 
_ Approximately $275 to be given to a student with 
financial need. Established by 1 bequest from the 
_ estate of the late Miss Rose Anni Lauterman 


~NATHALIE CLAIR-FELDMAN MEMORIAL BUR- 
_ SARY. — Approximately $275 b be given, on the 
_ basis of an audition, to a DoubleBass student 


2 BERNARD L. ISSENMAN MEMORIAL BURSARY 
‘ = Approximately $150 to be given to a full-time 
_ Student to further his or her musical education 
Established by the late Mrs. Benjamin Shulman in 
- memory of her late husband. Mr. Bernard L 
__ Issenman. 


| LAKESHORE ORGANISTS’ BURSARY - $800 to 
_ be given to an Organ student Preference to be 
given to a student from the Lakeshore area 


__ RAYMOND LALIBERTE BURSARY. - $125 to be 
given to a Composition student. Established by Mr 
Raymond Laliberté, B.Mus.(Gonp,) 1970 


_ ARTHUR ROMANO WOODWIND BURSARY. - 
~ $100 to be given to a Woodwind student. Estab- 

lished in memory of Arthur Fomano, formerly a 
teacher in the Faculty of Music a McGill 


~ WILLIAM ARTHUR WEIR MEWORIAL BURSARY 
_— Approximate value $300. Established by Mr. Don- 
ald Weir in memory of his late father, Mr. William 
_ Arthur Weir. 


UNIVERSITY BURSARIES. - Full-time students 
studying for the Licentiate in Music or for the Bache- 
_ lor of Music degree are eligible for University bur- 
- Saries. See Section 3.1 


Loan Funds 


_ GLADYS GLASSCO MEMORIAL LOAN FUND. - 

For students in the Faculty of Nusic, Established in 

_ 1954 by Mr. Gordon B. Glassco in memory of his 
ife. 


_ OTHERLOAN FUNDS. - See Section 3.1. 


OPEN TO STUDENTS 
IN THE SCHOCL OF 
NURSING 


‘or scholarships and bursaries pen to undergradu- 


ex 


s in all Faculties, see Section3. 1. 
arships 
MNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE SCHOOL OF 


requirements. Other scholarships are also avail- 
able for students in B.Sc. (N) and M.Sc.(Appl.) 
programs. Applications should be submitted by 
June 1 to the Chairman of the Scholarship 
Committee, Alumnae Association, 3506 University 
St., Montreal. Quebec H3A 2A7. 


EDMUND HENRY BOTTERELL AWARDS - See 
Section 4. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. — See Section 2. 


J.W. McCONNELL SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE 
AND ENGINEERING. - See Section 2 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. - See Section 
3.1 


Bursaries 


GOVERNMENT BURSARIES. — A limited number 
of bursaries are given by the Province of Quebec to 
nurses who wish to remain in the province, and who 
have been accepted for admission to the School. 


KELLOGG FOUNDATION BURSARIES. — These 
bursaries are awarded to non-nurse university 
graduates holding B.A. or B.Sc. degrees and 
applying to the M.Sc.(Applied) program in 
Nursing. The bursaries are awarded to individual 
students for one or more years of the three-year 
program. After being accepted into the program 
and no later than September 15th, applicants 
should apply to: The Director, School of Nursing, 
McGill University, 3506 University Street, Montreal 
H3A 2A7, Quebec. Application forms are available 
from the School of Nursing. 


MONTREAL GENERAL HOSPITAL BURSARIES. — 
The Montreal General Hospital has a limited number 
of bursaries available: for nurses studying in the 
Baccalaureate and Master’s programs. For further 
information apply to: The Director of Nursing, Mont- 
real General Hospital, 1650 Cedar Avenue, Mont- 
real, Quebec H3G 1A4 


ORDER OF NURSES OF QUEBEC BURSARIES. - 
A limited number of bursaries are awarded each 
year for post-basic study in nursing, For programs 
leading to the Baccalaureate degree, or to the Mas- 
ter's degree, the award is $3,000. Applications 
should be submitted by May 15 to The Association 
of Nurses of the Province of Quebec, 4200 Dor- 
chester West, Montreal, Quebec H3Z 1V2. 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT OF 
NURSING BURSARIES. — Bursaries are offered to 
senior staff members for postgraduate study. Appli- 
cations should be submitted by March 1 to the 
Director of Nursing Royal Victoria Hospital, 687 Pine 
Avenue West, Montreal, Quebec H3A 1A1 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF 
NURSING ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION BURSARY. — 
A bursary of $1,000 open to graduates of the Royal 
Victoria Hospital School of Nursing accepted in an 
approved University program. Apply before March 
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UNIVERSITY BURSARIES. - See Section 3.1 


VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES FOR CANADA 
BURSARIES. — The Victorian Order of Nurses for 
Canada offers bursaries of $1,800 to nurses enroll 
ing at a Canadian university in a diploma course or 
n the final year of a basic or post-basic degree pro 
gram which includes preparation in public health 
nursing. Bursary recipients agree to work One year 
for the Victorian Order in any branch where their 
services are required. Inquiries to Victorian Order of 
Nurses for Canada, 5 Blackburn Ave., Ottawa, 
Ontario K1N 8A2 


Prizes 


LEXY L. FELLOWES MEMORIAL PRIZE. — An 
annual prize of $100 to be awarded to a student of 
high academic and professional achievement, in the 
Bachelor of Science (Nursing) program, on the rec- 
ommendation of the School 


Loan Funds 


KELLOG FOUNDATION LOAN FUND Estab 
lished through the generosity of the Foundation to 
assist graduate nurses who have unexpected 
expenses while registered in courses at the School 
Consult the Director of the School of Nursing 


OTHER LOAN FUNDS. - See Section 3.1 


3.12 OPEN TOSTUDENTS 
IN THE SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL AND 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


For scholarships and bursaries open to undergradu- 
ates in all Faculties, see Section 3.1 
Scholarships 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. — See Section 2 


J.W. McGONNELL SCHOLARSHIPS JIN SCIENCE 
AND ENGINEERING, - See Section 2 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
Sal 


—- See Section 
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S AND AWARDS 


Prizes 


EDMUND HENRY BOTTERELL AWARDS. = See 
ction 4 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPISTS’ AWARD. — Presented to the student 
with the highest standing in theory throughout the 
3.Sc.(Occ.Ther.) program 


CANADIAN PHYSIOTHERAPY ASSOCIATION 
BOOK PRIZE. - Awarded to the student with the 
highest standing throughout the B.Sc. (Phys. Ther.) 
orogram, 


JEANNETTE HUTCHISON PRIZE. — Presented by 
the Professional Corporation of Occupational Thera- 
dists Of Quebec to the student with the highest 
standing in clinical application of Occupational Ther 
apy throughout the B.Sc (Occ. Ther.) program 


CAROL RUTENBERG-SILVER MEMORIAL 
AWARD. - Presented to the student with the highest 
standing in the final year of the B.Sc. (Phys. Ther.) 
program 


LOAN FUNDS 


- See Section 3.1 


3.13 OPEN TOSTUDENTS 


IN THE FACULTY OF 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


For scholarships and bursaries open to undergradu- 
ates in all Faculties, see Section 3.1 


W.M. BIRKS AWARDS. — These awards of $100 
each to the students graduating with the best 
records in the B.Th., S.1T.M. and M.A. (Religious 
Studies) programs 

SAMUEL FINLEY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. = 
Usually $150, available to a student enrolled in the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research who is 
pursuing advanced studies in religion or theology, 
awarded at the discretion of the Dean of Religious 
Studies 


HOUSTON BURSARY. — Value $400, the bequest 
of Thomas Houston, for students studying for the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church in Canada or the 
United Church of Canada, and preference is given 
to candidates whose mother tongue is French. 
Awarded by the Faculty of Religious Studies and 
open to students in the Faculty of Arts and the Fac 
ulty of Religious Studies 


DR. W.B. LEWIS PRIZE 


CHESTER MACNAG 
tion 3.1 


See Section 3.1 


HTEN PRIZES. — See Sec- 


NEIL STEWART PRIZE A $200 prize, estad- 
lished by Mr. Neil Stewart of Vankleek Hill in 1878. 
Awarded on the recommendation of the Faculty of 
Religious Studies to a student or students studying 
biblical Hebrew and registered in that Faculty. 


= 
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UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. - See Section 
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LOAN FUNDS. - See Section 3.1. 
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Students of the Faculty of Religious Studies who 


are registered also in the Montreal Diocesan Theo- 


y 


_ logical College, in the United Theological College, or 


_ in the Presbyterian College, will be eligible for 


__ prizes, scholarships, and bursaries as announced in 
_ the calendars of these institutions 
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3.14 OPEN TO STUDENTS 


IN THE FACULTY OF 
SCIENCE 


_ For Entrance Scholarships, see Section 2 


For scholarships and bursaries open to under- 


_ graduates in all Faculties, see Section 3.1 


General Regulations in Science 


No applications are required except in the 
case of the Moyse Travelling Scholarships. 
Awards are made on the basis of academic 
standing in the regular session. Awards to 
graduating students are made by the Faculty 
on the recommendation of the Faculty 
Scholarships Sub-committee. Awards to lower 
year students are made by the Sub- 
_ committee acting in the name of the Faculty. 


Unless restricted by the deed of gift or faculty 
regulations the awards are open to all students 
studying for the B.Sc. degree 


Normally only those students who have com- 

pleted at least 30 credits in the academic year 
preceding the award will be eligible for scholar- 
ships. 


Scholarships will be awarded only if an ade- 
quate standard is attained for scholarship rec- 
ognition, 


-\f in any university year there is not a sufficient 
number of candidates showing adequate merit, 
any one or more of the scholarships offered for 
competition may be given to more deserving 

_ Candidates in another year 


In order to hold an undergraduate scholarship 
the successful candidate must proceed regu- 
larly in a degree program in the University, and 
fulfill any further conditions prescribed for the 
scholarship. 


| Allan. Value $450, available annually 
woman student showing high aca- 
N the work of the initial year of the B.Sc 


SIR EDWARD BEATTY MEMORIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, — Six scholarships of $250 each available 
annually, in recognition of high academic merit, 
for students entering the intermediate or final year 
in Major or Honours Classics &/or Mathematics. 
One award will be made to an outstanding student 
in each department. Eligible students in both 
departments. will be in competition for the 
remaining available awards. Awards will be made 
by a joint committee of the Arts Faculty and 
Science Faculty Scholarships Committees acting 
on recommendations received from the appro- 
priate departments. 


EDMUND HENRY BOTTERELL AWARDS. - See 
Section 4. 


ROBERT BRUCE SCHOLARSHIP. — $100, tenable 
for two years, bequeathed by the late Robert Bruce, 
of Quebec City. Open to students in the Faculty of 
Arts, the Faculty of Science or the Faculty of Man- 
agement and awarded for high standing at the end 
of the initial year. Awarded by the University Schol- 
arships Committee upon recommendations of the 
faculties concerned. 


CHEVRON STANDARD LIMITED GEOLOGICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. — $500 awarded by the Scholar- 
ships Committee of the Faculty of Science to aid an 
outstanding student to complete his final year in 
Geology or Solid Earth Geophysics, Preference 
given-to students interested in oil exploration and 
production. 


COMINCO SCHOLARSHIPS. — To assist in ensur- 
ing a continuing supply of qualified graduates in 
fields vital to industry in Canada, Cominco Ltd. has 
established a program of twenty-four scholarships 
at specified universities in Canada to assist students 
in financing the final two years of their undergradu- 
ate course. Two of these scholarships are awarded 
annually in the form of two-year awards of $800 
each per year at McGill University by the 
University Scholarships Committee upon the 
recommendations of the departments concerned. 
Open to students who in the fall will enter the 
penultimate undergraduate year of a course 
leading to a degree in Honours Geology, 
Chemical Engineering, Geological Engineering, 
Mining, Mineral Engineering, Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Metallurgy, Metallurgical Engineering, Soil 
Science, or Agronomy. Renewals for the second 
year will be subject to attainment of academic 
standards satisfactory to the University Scholar- 
ships Committee. 


EMILY ROSS CRAWFORD SCHOLARSHIPS. = 
Established by the late Stuart L. Crawford, in 
memory of his mother, Emily Ross Crawford, for 
scholarships tenable in the Faculty of Science. 
Each award covers approximately the normal-load 
sessional fee in the Faculty. Awarded by the 
Faculty Sub-Committee on Scholarships to 
candidates of high academic merit in the work of 
the U1 or U2 year 
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MARION McCALL DALY AWARD. - $400, 
awarded each year to a student who has completed 
two years at McGill and is continuing in a third year 
in the Faculty of Arts, Science, Management, or 
Engineering (including Architecture) at the Univer- 
sity. Awarded by the University Scholarships Com- 
mittee upon the recommendations of the faculties 
concerned. In making the award the following is 
taken into account: (a) preference is given to 
women students, (b) the candidate's promise of 
making a definite contribution to Canadian life, (c) 
financial need, and (d) academic record 


DOW-HICKSON SCHOLARSHIPS. - Annual 
value, not less than $1,000 each. Established in 
1957 by a bequest from the late Dr. J. William A 
Hickson and awarded to students entering the 
penultimate or the Final year of the Honours courses 
in English Literature, Philosophy or Psychology. 
Awarded by a joint committee of the scholarships 
committees of the Faculties of Arts and of Science 
upon the recommendations of the departments con- 
cerned 


GEORGE HERRICK DUGGAN MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — See Section 2. 


R.P.D. GRAHAM SCHOLARSHIPS AND MED- 
ALS. - Endowed. by former students of Dr. R.P.D 
Graham, Professor Emeritus of Mineralogy. One 
scholarship of $800 is available to students entering 
an intermediate year of the B.Sc. program in Geo- 


logical Sciences. A second scholarship of $800 is. 


available to students entering the second or third 
year of the B.Eng. program in Mining Engineering. 
Both scholarships are awarded by the faculty schol- 
arships committees on the recommendation of the 
chairman of the department concerned. A bronze 
medal bearing the likeness of Professor Graham is 
given to each scholarship winner. 


WILLIAM HENRY HOWARD SCHOLARSHIPS. — 
Three scholarships of $1,000 each bequeathed in 
1955 by the late Mrs. Florence P. Howard in mem- 
ory of her husband. Open to undergraduate and 
graduate students in Metallurgy, Chemical Engi- 
neering and Geology. One scholarship awarded 
and renewable by the Faculty of Science Scholar- 
ships Committee upon the recommendation of the 
Department of Geological Sciences for scholastic 
ability and general promise. 


FREDERIC J. LE MAISTRE AWARD. - Value 
$200, available annually for award to a student 
achieving high academic merit in the penultimate 
year of the Honours Chemistry course. Awarded by 
the Faculty of Science Scholarships Committee on 
the; recommendation of the Department of Chemis- 
try. 


LOGAN SCHOLARSHIPS. - Two scholarships of 
$200 each, one for work in Geological Sciences 
and the other for work in Botany or Zoology, open to 
men and women entering an intermediate year or 
the Final year of the undergraduate course. 
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Awarded by the Faculty of Science on the recom- 
mendations of the Departments of Geological Sci- 
ences and Biology 


SIR WILLIAM MACDONALD SCHOLARSHIPS, — 
Two scholarships of $500 each, open to all students 
entering an intermediate year or the Final year. 


J.W. McCONNELL SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE 
AND ENGINEERING. - Made possible through the 
generous donation of the late Mr. J.W. McConnell, 
awarded to students proceeding to degrees in any 
field of Science or Engineering (including Architec- 
ture) and renewable each year provided academic 
standing satisfactory to the University Scholarships 
Committee is maintained. Candidates must be 
Canadian citizens or landed immigrants, and on 
proof of need, may receive up to full tuition fees plus 
the cost of board, residence and books 

Students in Science are eligible for these scholar- 
ships provided they have received a University 
Scholarship. They should apply by filling out an 
Application for Financial Aid, which may be 
obtained from the Student Aid Office 


McGILL ALUMNAE CARRIE DERICK SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. — Established in honour of the late Professor 
Carrie M. Derick, B.A. 1890, first woman professor 
at McGill. Awarded annually to a distinguished 
woman student, the Scholarship has a maximum 
value usually not exceeding $500 and a minimum 
value of $100. The honorary $100 is awarded auto- 
matically and if further supplementary scholarship 
assistance is required, the winner of the Scholarship 
is asked to consult the Student Aid Office. 


McGILL ALUMNAE 75th ANNIVERSARY SCHOL- 
ARSHIP. — Established in honour of the Alumnae 
Society's 75th anniversary. Awarded annually to a 
distinguished woman student, the Scholarship has a 
maximum value usually not exceeding $500 and 4 
minimum of $100. The honorary $100 is awarded 
automatically and if further supplementary scholar- 
ship assistance is required, the winner of the Schol- 
arship is asked to consult the Student Aid Office. 


MAJOR HIRAM MILLS SCHOLARSHIP. — $100, 
open to students in any of the biological sciences 
including Anatomy, Biochemistry, Botany, Genetics, 
Physiology, Microbiology and Zoology. 


ANNE MOLSON SCHOLARSHIP. — $200, open 
only to men and women students in the Physical 
Sciences proceeding from the penultimate year into 
the Final year. Awarded by the Faculty of Science 
on the recommendation of the Departments of Phys- 
ics, Chemistry, and Mathematics. 


MOYSE TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS. = 
Founded by the late Right Honourable Lord Athol 
Stan, to commemorate the “splendid services of Dr. 
Charles E. Moyse, for forty-two years Professor of 
English, during sixteen of which he was Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Vice-Principal of the University.” 
Two scholarships, normally of $2,500 each tenable 
for one year. One scholarship to be awarded by the 
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Faculty of Arts for distinction in literary subjects and 
the other by the Faculty of Science for distinction in 
scientific subjects. If there is no winner in one of 
these faculties, both scholarships may be awarded 
to applicants in the other faculty. 

In the absence of applicants of sufficient merit in 
either of the faculties, applications from final year 
students in other undergraduate faculties, or from 
graduate students, may be considered. 

Holders must devote the year of tenure to 
advanced study, preferably in a British or European 
university, but not to the exclusion of other institu- 
tions approved by the Faculty of Arts or of Science. 

Applications, whether from graduates or from stu- 
dents in the final year of the undergraduate course, 

_ should reach the Dean of the Faculty of Arts or of 
Science not later than April 1. Applications should 
be accompanied by: 


(1) the names of two referees who are familiar with 
the applicant's work; (2) a detailed and comprehen- 
sive statement of the applicant's proposed course 
of study; the institution or centre at which he, or she, 
proposes to study; (3) a statement of the applicant's 
age and nationality 


Awards will be made after the results of final 
examinations in the final year of the undergraduate 
_ course have been determined. 


PENHALLOW SCHOLARSHIP IN BOTANY. - 
$235, open to men and women entering an interme- 


_ diate year or the Final year of the undergraduate 
_ course. Awarded by the Faculty of Science on the 


recommendation of the Department of Biology. 


PRINCE OF WALES SCHOLARSHIP. - $150, 
open to students proceeding from the penultimate 
year into the Final year. Awarded for general distinc- 


tion by the Faculty of Science on the student's com- 


_ plete academic record. 


JANE REDPATH EXHIBITION. - Value $170, 


founded by the late Mrs. Redpath, to maintain an 


exhibition in Arts or Science. Awarded on the results 
a _ of the initial year to the student with highest average 
on the year’s work. Awarded by a joint committee of 
_ the scholarships committees of the Faculties of Arts 
and of Science upon the recommendations of each 
faculty. 


CARL REINHARDT SCHOLARSHIPS AND BUR- 


' SARIES. - Established from the estate of the late 


_Garl Reinhardt. To be used for scholarships or bur- 
 Saries for undergraduate students in the Depart- 

S of Physics and Geological Sciences, and for 
ol: mes or bursaries or in the support of their 


sed by one of the departments in any 
‘aken up by awards in the other depart- 
ible candidates are available. 


DR. JOSEPH TANZMAN AWARD. - Established 
in 1975 in honour of Dr. Joseph Tanzman, M.D. 
1927, and to be awarded to a medical student in 
any given year from the Province of New Brunswick, 
as a preference. If in any year no such candidate is 
available, the award may be made to any deserving 
student in the Faculty of Science. Awarded by the 
Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of Medicine 
or Science as the case may be. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. -— See Section 
Sel 


ROY M. WOLVIN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
— Two scholarships of $375 each are given by 
Mrs. Roy M. Wolvin in memory of her husband. 
One scholarship is available to any undergraduate 
in the Faculty of Engineering, and is awarded by 
the Faculty Scholarships Committee. The other 
scholarship is available to any undergraduate in 
the Faculty of Arts, the Faculty of Science, or the 
Faculty of Management, and is awarded by the 
University Scholarships Committee upon recom- 
mendations of the faculties concerned. 


Bursaries 


ROBERT BRUCE BURSARIES. — Several bursar- 
ies of $100 each are open each year to ‘‘young men 
and women of promising abilities but of straitened 
circumstances in Arts, Science, or Engineering.’’* 


CANADIAN TITANIUM PIGMENTS LIMITED BUR- 
SARIES. - Open to Canadian students in any year of 
the Faculty of Engineering or the Faculty of Science. 
Awarded on academic merit and financial need.* 


DR. PATRICIA M. COOKE MEMORIAL BURSARY. 
— Established by the McGill Biology Students’ Union 
in honour of Dr. Cooke's many years of devoted 
service to students both in teaching and in gui- 
dance. One or more bursaries of annual value 
approximately $130 open to students entering the 
U2 or U3 year in a program in Anatomy, Biochemis- 
try, Biology, Microbiology and Immunology or Phy- 
siology. Awarded primarily on the basis of financial 
need although good academic standing will be con- 
sidered as well. * 


DELTA PHI EPSILON SORORITY BURSARY. - 
Value $100, founded in memory of Edith Silver. 
Open to a deserving woman student entering the 
penultimate year of the Faculty of Arts or of Sci- 
ence.* 


HON. ROBERT JONES BURSARY. - One or more 
bursaries not exceeding $250 each in any one year 
are granted to needy students in the Faculty of Arts, 
Science or Engineering. * 


ROY M. WOLVIN MEMORIAL BURSARIES. - See 
Section 3.1. 


*Apply to Student Aid Office 


Prizes 


HARRY BARKER 
ENGLISH. - Value $150 
Miss Dinah Lee in mem 
Barker, awarded to the 
standing in English in an initia 
the recommendation of 
by whichever Faculty 
appropriate 


ORIAL — PRIZE 


equeathed by the late 
y of the late Mr. Harry 
dent with the highest 


year. Awarded on 
artment of English 
ships Committee is 


CHEMICAL INSTITUTE CANADA SILVER 
MEDAL AND PRIZE For high academic merit in 
the penultimate year of the Honours programs in 
Biochemi nd Chemistry. One award available 
annually in e Department on the recommenda- 
tion of the department 


FANTHAM MEMORIAL PRIZE IN ZOOLOGY. - 
$180, established by a bequest from the late Dr. 
Annie Fantham in memory of Professor H.B. Fant- 
ham, her late husband. Available annually for award 
to a graduating student achieving high academic 
merit in a Zoologically oriented Biology program 


DR. WILLIAM H. HATCHER PRIZE IN CHEMIS- 
TRY. — $25, established by the Department of 
Chemistry and awarded to the student with highest 
Standing in Elementary Organic Chemistry, in which 
Dr. Hatcher lectured for so many years 


DR. W.B. LEWIS PRIZE. — See Section 3.1. 


LOGAN PRIZES IN BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY. - 
$50, awarded as a prize or prizes on the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Biology for original 
summer collections. Candidates should consult the 
Department concerning the collections to be made. 


ANNIE MACINTOSH PRIZE. Present value 
$150. Endowed by friends and pupils of the late 
Annie Macintosh and by a special gift of the late 
Miss |.G. Macintosh. Offered as a prize or prizes to 
women students in such subject or for such work as 
the Faculty may determine 


CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZES. - See Sec- 
tion 3.1. 


ANNE MOLSON PRIZE IN CHEMISTRY. — $150, 
available annually for award to a graduating student 
achieving high academic merit in the Honours pro- 
gram in Chemistry. 


E.G.D. MURRAY PRIZE IN MICROBIOLOGY. - 
$100, established by a number of friends, ex-stu- 
dents and ex-colleagues of the late Professor 
E.G.D. Murray to perpetuate his name at McGill. 
Available annually for award to a graduating student 
achieving high academic merit in the Honours pro- 
gram in Microbiology and Immunology 


BORIS MUSKATOV PRIZE IN PSYCHOLOGY. - 
An annual prize of $85 has been endowed by 
Miss Serafina Muskatov in memory of her brother, 
Boris Muskatov, who died on January 9, 1948, 
while a student. This prize if offered to a student 
who has completed the penultimate year in the 
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Faculty of Arts or of Science and has done the 
best work in the subject of Psychology. Awarded 
on, the recommendation of the Department of 
Psychology, by whichever Faculty Scholarships 
Committee is appropriate. 


SUSAN PELLETIER MEMORIAL PRIZE IN 
PSYCHOLOGY. — Value $100, established by her 
classmates in memory of Susan Pelletier, an 
honours student in psychology who died as the 
result of an accident. To be awarded to a student 
on conclusion of the penultimate year of the 
Psychology Honours Program. The award is to be 
made by the Faculty of Arts or Science 
Scholarships Committee, whichever is appro- 
priate, on the recommendation of the department. 


PENHALLOW PRIZE IN BOTANY. —- $85, 
endowed by the Arts Undergraduate Society in 
1911, and available annually for award to a graduat- 
ing student whose complete record shows the high- 
est merit in Botany. At least 24 credits in the subject 
must have been taken and Honours students in Biol- 
ogy will receive preference. Awarded by the Schol- 
arships Committee of the Faculty of Science on the 
recommendation of the Department of Biology. 


CLIFFORD B. PURVES PRIZE IN CHEMISTRY. - 
$250, established by the McGill Student Chapter of 
the Chemical Institute of Canada in memory of the 
late Professor Clifford B. Purves. Awarded by the 
Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of Science 
on the recommendation of the Department of Chem- 
istry, to the student with the highest average mark in 
the penultimate year of the Chemistry Major Pro- 
gram 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY MERIT 
AWARDS. - Three Merit Awards consisting of a gold 
key and a year's subscription to “Chemistry and 
Industry” awarded to the three graduating students 
who achieve the best results in: (a) the B.Sc. course 
with Honours Chemistry, or joint Honours in Chem- 
istry and some related science; (b) the BEng. 
course in Chemical Engineering; (c) the Honours 
course in Biochemistry. Awarded by the Scholar- 
ships Committees of the Faculties of Science and 
Engineering, on the recommendation of the Chair- 
men of the departments concerned. 


Medals 


The following medals are awarded to the graduating 
Students who stand highest in the First Class Hon- 
ours List of the subjects named, provided the Fac- 
ulty so recommends to Senate 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S SILVER MEDAL, 
awarded to the student standing highest among 
those graduating “with great distinction” in @ 
major or faculty program of the Faculty of Arts or 
of Science. Awarded by a joint committee of the 
scholarships committees of the Faculties of Arts 


and of Science upon the recommendations of the 
faculties concerned 


NAR 


a 


oe 


Shen Dene 


LOGAN GOLD MEDAL, for Geology or Solid Earth 
Geophysics. 


MAJOR HIRAM MILLS GOLD MEDAL, for Biologi- 
Cal Sciences. 


ANNE MOLSON GOLD MEDAL, for Mathematics 
~_ and Natural Philosophy 


HORACE WATSON GOLD MEDAL, for Physics, 
awarded to the student graduating with the highest 
_ First Class standing in the Honours Physics Course 


Loan Funds 


McGILL SOCIETY OF ONTARIO LOAN FUND. — 
Established in 1938 by the Ontario Branch of the 
Graduates’ Society of McGill.* 


~ OTHERLOAN FUNDS. - See Section 3.1. 


- 3.15 OPEN TO STUDENTS 
IN THE SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


) UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. - See Section 3.1 
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_ Bursaries and Loans 


General information on bursaries and/or loans may 
be obtained from the Student Aid Office 
___ Some sources exist for both loans and bursaries 
through the School. Inquiries may be made at the 
time of application for admission to the School. 
wa Since the School does not receive all the resources 
_ for bursary and/or loan purposes until late during 
the first term, students should endeavour to make 
other arrangements for their financial needs, when- 
ever possible, prior to entering the School 
“Usual funds available from the School include: 
Frances Anderson Memorial Bursary 
Alumni Bursary 
Berliner Student Loan Fund 
Pi Beta Phi Loan Fund 
Social Work Alumni Loan Fund 
Southam Student Loan Fund 
_ Overseas students should inquire of their govern- 
ments concerning the availability of United Nations, 
Colombo Plan, or their country's own study grants 


Provincial _ 


: ~ Students registered in Social Work programs are 
l€ for provincial assistance from their Depart- 


eal OF national voluntary agencies often offer bur- 
‘0 those of the Provinces. Information 
d from the School. 
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ADDITIONAL AWARDS OPEN TO WOMEN STUDENTS 


4 RESTRICTED FUNDS 


McGill University no longer accepts endowments for 
awards which are restrictive in certain respects, 
such as race, religion, or sex. However, there are 
some such funds endowed in the past which are still 
available. 

Students who complete in detail the application 
form for financial aid, obtainable from the Student 
Aid Office, will be considered automatically. The 
funds which are restrictive are the following: 


> 


Scholarships 


MARGARET JANE ALLAN SCHOLARSHIP. — See 
Section 3.2. 


EDMUND HENRY BOTTERELL AWARDS. - Two 
awards of $450 each, bequeathed by the late Mrs. 
Florence A. Redpath. Awarded by the University 
Scholarships Committee to women students who 
have completed the initial year and are entering the 
intermediate year(s) in the faculties of Arts, Educa- 
tion, Engineering, Management, Music, Science 
and the Schools of Nursing and Physical and Occu- 
pational Therapy. At present the awards are made 
to students whose academic interests and record 
combined with personal qualities indicate marked 
promise 


SIMON AND. ROSALIE. HALPERN MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. — See Section 3.1 


HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY SCHOLARSHIP. - 
See Section 3.1. 


McLENNAN-ETHEL HURLBATT SCHOLARSHIP. 
— Established in memory of the late Miss Ethel Hurl- 
batt by a legacy from the late Miss Isabella 
McLennan to the Royal Victoria College. Awarded 
by the University Scholarships Committee with the 
approval of the Warden of the Royal Victoria College 
or her delegate to a woman student on the basis of 
academic record and financial need. 


ANGUS McCOY SMITH SCHOLARSHIP. — $150, 
founded by the late Mr. Allan L. Smith and Mrs. 
Smith in memory of their son, Angus McCoy Smith, 
a McGill graduate, who was killed in World War Il. 
Awarded to a Protestant male student of the Faculty 
of Arts or Science entering the Final year. Academic 
record, character, financial need, and general 
promise are considered 


CHARLES WILLIAM SNYDER MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS. -— Two scholarships of $200 each, 
founded by the late L. P. Snyder, Esq., in memory of 
his son, Charles William Snyder, a student of First 
year Arts who was killed in the Battle of Sanctuary 
Wood on June 2, 1916, awarded on the results of 
the sessional examinations. One is awarded on the 
recommendation of the Department of English to a 


*Apply to Student Aid Office 
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Bursaries and Loan Funds 

ALPHA OMICRON PI BURSARY. - See Section 
on 

DELTA PHI EPSILON SORORITY BURSARY 
See Section 3.2. 

FROTHINGHAM BURSARIES. — See Section 3.1 


GREEK STUDENTS BURSARY AND LOAN 
FUND. — See Section 3.1 


ANNETTE S. HILL MEMORIAL BURSARIES. — 
See Section 3.1 


HUNGARIAN CANADIAN ENGINEERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION BURSARY. = See Section 3.1 


McGILL HELLENIC CLUB BURSARIES. - See 
Section 3.1 


HELEN REYNOLDS BURSARY. - See Section 
3.1. 


MURIEL V. ROSCOE BURSARY. - See Section 
Bets 


SERAINE GROUP IDA SEGAL MEMORIAL BUR- 
SARY. - See Section 3.1 


SERAINE GROUP ESTHER WARD MEMORIAL 
BURSARY. — See Section 3.1. 


SYRIAN CANADIAN ASSOCIATION BURSARY 
See Section 3.1 


TEMPLE EMANU-EL SISTERHOOD BURSARY. 
See Section 3.1 


UNIVERSITY LODGE LOAN FUND. - See Section 


3: 
WOLCOTT BURSARY FUND. - See Section 3.1. 


Prizes 
DORA FORSYTH PRIZE. — See Section 3.2. 
ANNIE MACINTOSH PRIZE. — See Section 3.14 


WOMEN’S PERSONNEL GROUP OF MONTREAL 
PRIZE, — See Section 3.2. 


LOAN FUNDS. - See Section 3.1. 
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Special Awards administerei by a Committee 
of the Alumnae Society 


McGill Alumnae Scholarships 


The following scholarships hare been established 
by the McGill Alumnae Sociey and are awarded 
annually to distinguished wonen students, based 
on recommendations from the Faculties concerned. 


Arts 


GEORGINA HUNTER SCHOIARSHIP. — See Sec- 
tion 3.2 


ETHEL HURLBATT SCHOLARSHIP. — See Sec- 
tion 3.2 


CATHERINE |. MACKENZIE SCHOLARSHIP. - 
See Section 3.2 


ISABELLA McLENNAN SCAOLARSHIP. - See 
Section 3.2 


SUSAN CAMERON VAUGH/N SCHOLARSHIP. = 
See Section 3.2. 


Science 


CARRIE DERICK SCHOLARSHIP. - See Section 
3.14 


75th ANNIVERSARY SCHOIARSHIP. — See Sec- 
tion 3.14 


In Faculties other than Arts or Science 


HELEN R. Y. REID SCHOLARSHIP. — Made possi- 
ble by a legacy from the estatt of the late Dr. Helen 
R.Y. Reid, B.A. 1889, LL.D. 1121, and awarded by 
the University Scholarships Committee to a distin- 
guished woman student in faailties other than Arts 
or Science 


Each scholarship has a meximum value usually 
not exceeding $500 and a miimum value of $100 
The honorary $100 is awarded automatically and if 
further supplementary scholrship assistance |s 
required, winners of these sqolarships are asked 
to consult the Student Aid Offie. 


McGill Alumnae Bursaries 


Eight bursaries, of which the following five are 
named to honour distinguisted women scholars, 
are awarded annually by the AcGill Alumnae Sock 
ely. The awards are made t) women students in 
financial need who have atisfactory academic 
standing. The amount of there bursaries is deter 
mined by the Alumnae Sciolarship Committee. 
Applications should be mad: to the Student Aid 
Office. 


Sr ee ee 


ADDITIONAL AWARDS OPEN TO WOMEN STUDENTS 


ISABEL BRITTAIN EURSARY. — Named in honour EUNICE PATTON HOOVER BURSARY. - Estab- 
_ Of Miss Isabel Brittain B.A. 1894, M.A. 191 1, twice lished in memory of the late Mrs. Hoover by her hus- 
_ President of the Alurmae Society and former Eng- band and friends. 

lish teacher at the Hig! School for Girls. Montreal. - 

VIRGINIA CAMERON BURSARY. - Established in GLADYS MURRAY BURSARY. - Established by 
1967 in memory of Miss Alice Virginia Cameron, the Alumnae Society in memory of the late Mrs. Gla- 
BA. 1925, Deputy egistrar of McGill, a former dys Murray, for thirty-five years Secretary to the 
- President of the Alunnae Society, Honorary Life Warden of the Royal Victoria College. 

_ Member of the Graduates’ Society and a former 

- President of the Ur ty Women's Club. Open to LUCIE TOUREN-FURNESS BURSARY. - Named 

~ Women students enterng the penultimate year in the in honour of Madame A. W. Furness, retired Associ- 
Faculty of Arts or of S > at McGill ate Professor of French at McGill. 
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UNDERGRADUATE SC 


ARSHIPS AND AWARDS 


5 index of Awards 
Affiliated F y 27 Callahan (Cal) Memorial Bursary ..........c.ssttsssceee 7 
Aid to the F Quebec) 8 Cameron (Virginia) Bursary .........2.-..c00 Ree 
13 Campbell (Mr. and Mrs. Samuel) Bursary oe 
13, 31 Canada Permanent Trust Prizes ............ . 5 
18 Canada Student Loan Plan ...c.ccccecccscceeseeeeeene 12 
rsar\ 8 Canadian Army University Course Memorial 
> Ass ion, Royal Victoria Hospita BUrSAry..-.i....! cecsdsc0h spain ate a en 8 
of Nut rsing Bursary...... . 29 Canadian Association of Occupational 
mnae Association of the School of Nursing Therapists’ Awatd........csuesedst.+1.- ce 30 
Scholarship ............. ‘ 29 Canadian Club of Montreal Fiftieth Anniversary 
Alumnae Society Bursaries .... sok ee Student Aid Fund .:i:..... 2.2 isessesc.secesseee 12 
Alumni Prizes : peony): Canadian Construction Association Prize ........... 23 
American Society for Metals Sc holarship . 20 Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 
Anderson (Frances) Memorial Bursary ..... ee | PLIZOS cess..0-nstsicaceevseves aseaeaeialanas <oleeeann 23 
Anniversary (75th McGill Alumnae Society) Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 
Scholarship ... ie 32 Loan Fund. .........0.. ec. 
Anonymous Donation f or Bursaries ie 8 Canadian Physiotherapy Association Book — 
Anonymous Donor’s eee 28 PHIZO iv i.sasevssdxcscadtcn acter er 30 
Austrian Government Prize..........0ccc : 16 Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited 
one : vesereveslhly OF 
Salon (Elen) Pano Sonoaranin... 2g CARRIE SM) ans Comoany (R86) 
Barclay Scholarship .. . 13 Caplan (Joseph Lawrence) Memorial Bursary... 8 
Barker (Harry) Memorial Prize in 1 English . 16, 34 Chapman (Henry) Gold Medal .........:.csssssssssseeean 17 
Baylis Scholarship ....... 20 Chapman (Henry) Prize .....ccccccccecercssseesscese een 16 
Beatty (Sir Edward) Gold Medal .......... 27 Chartered Accountants Students’ Society of 
Beatty (Sir Edward) Memorial Scholarships 13, 31 Quebec Prize... 
Beatty (Mary H.) Scholarships and Bursaries 8 Chemical Industry Society’ 5 Merit Awards... 
Bechtel Foundation of Canada Bursaries .. 22 Chemical Institute of Canada Prize .......... aan 
Bedford (District of) Graduates’ Society Chemical Institute of Canada Silver Medal 
Scholarship ...... 5 Cherry Prizes ......... 
Bennett Educational Fund... 25 Chevron Standard Limited Geological 
Bennett (Gordon) Memorial Bursaries ......... 8 Scholarship ...;..:.::s.,se-cunveenentemaecy eee saan 31 
Bentley (Bessie Parsons) Student Aid Fund......... 27 Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) 
Berliner Student Loan Fund 35 Act 4 
Berman (Norman) Memorial Prize . ee AE > pe a hte ee 
Birks Family Foundation Student Aid Fund... 8 Cronuete (Merge ae 
Birks Gold Medal. 24 Clair-Feldman (Nathalie) Memorial Bursary........ 
Birks (W.M.) Awards ...... gi 30 Clarkson, Gordon & Co. PriZ@..ccccccccsceeesennenesee 
B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Bursary 8 Cohen (Bertha) Revolving Loan Fund .. ee 
B'nai B'rith Mount Royal Lodge No. 729 Cohen (Mr. and Mrs. Be a Revolving Loan 
BUISANES «esses eter ieee 8 Fund oe saenienteldans . orhe nn 
B'nai B'rith St Laurent t Lodge No. 2102 Cominco Scholarships ... he 
Bursary 8 Commerce 1925 AWard ....ccccu-- 
Boosey and Hawkes Prize 26 Commercial Society Loan Fund.. : 
Botterell (Edmund Henry) Awards 35 Consumers Glass Company Limited University 
Braff (Anna) Award bisctloein gece Education Awards Plan wi 
Brigden (Ronald) Memorial Scholarship é 18 Cooke (Dr. Patricia M.) Bursary Fs ; 33 
British Association Medal ..... 24 Coote (Dr. J.A.) Bias oe ee 26 
Brittain (Isabel) Bursary ......... cereeercieees OF Cosens (Elizabeth Millar) Bursary....... . 8 
SoA (Murray) Memorial Bursaries 8 Crawford (Emily Ross) Scholarships ...... eet 
ee aS é le dag2a8 id Cyanamid of Canada Limited Scholarship ........... 20 
Bruce (Rev. G.O.) Bursaries beac = 8 Daly (Marion McCall) Award............... 14, 20, 26, 32 
Bruce (Robert) Bursaries... a eet [Fe 7 Se & | Dawson (Victor E.) Memorial Prize . eee 
Bruce (Robert) Scholarships ............. . 14, 25, 31 Dawson (Sir William) Scholarships in 


Bryson (Ella) Scholarship .......... 
Burke (Kenneth M.) Bursaries 
Burnside Student Loan Fund 
Bursaries 
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Metallurgy ..:.. ......ncheewattet tite a) ene 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society Alpha Chapter 

Grant-inc Aid ceca cteeus tet ote er 
Delta Phi Epsilon Sorority Bursary ............00: 16, 33 
Derick (Carrie) Scholarship 32 


are hdl eS 


i 


Als Me Ae a a Alain a 


Desmarais (Tom) White Print Company 

Bursary 
_ Dey (William John) Bursaries 

Dominion Foundries & Steel Co. Ltd. 
Scholarships ... 

Domtar Bursary... 

Donalda (Madame Pauline) Memorial 
Scholarship ... 

Donalda Prize 

Douglas (Dr. James) Tutorial Bursaries 


~ Dow-Hickson Scholarships 


Dow Chemical of Canada 

Duggan (George Herrick) Memorial 
Scholarships . 

Dunn (Stuart) Memorial Scholarship 


Eccles (James) Scholarship . 
Engels (Rose and Harry) Bursary 


P Engineering Institute of Canada (Associate 


Section, Montreal Branch) Prizes. 


Engineering Institute of Canada Life Members’ 3 


Prize.. : 
Engineers Wives Association of Montreal - 
Bursary 


Evans (Nevil Norton) Scholarship .................0..... 


Faculty of Management Prizes 
Faerman Grant 

Fairbairn (J.M.) Loan Fund......... : 
_ Fairley (Grace) Trafalgar Scholarship ... 


- Fanning (Robert Craig) Memorial Bursary / Fund... 


Fantham Memorial Prize in Zoology 

Farrand (Narcissa) Scholarship 

Federal and Provincial Loans and Bursaries 
- Fellowes (Lexy L.) Memorial Prize 


 Fetherstonhaugh (H.L.) Book Prize 


Financial Executives Institute Silver Medal........... 
_ Fineberg (Bob) Bursary 


Finkelstein (Isidore) Prize 
Finley (Samuel) Memorial Bursary.............. 


Fischer (Sarah) Memorial Award 


Fondation Les Amis de |'Art Scholarship .. 


Forget (L.J. and Company) Award............ 
Forsyth (Dora) Prize a 
~ Forsyth (Robert) Prizes 


__ Freedman (Amy) Memorial Loan Fund . 


_ French Government's Book Prizes 
“French Government's Bronze Medal 
_ Friends of McGill Inc. Scholarships... 


_ Frost (George Henry) Loan Fund. sion pues 25 


. _ Frothingham Bursaries... 


Fruehauf Trailer Company of Canada Limited 
Bursary Fund 


Gelfand (Dr. M. Richard) Prize 


General Motors Scholarships 

_ German Embassy Prize 
Glassco (Gladys) Memorial Loan Fund 
Gold Medal 
Goldbloom (Stephen S.) Memorial Prize... 
Goldenberg (Maurice) Memorial Scholarship ... 
Goodman (Aaron and Mary) Bursaries 


_ Governor-General's Gold Medal 


Governor-General’ s Medal 


«sdneaes? poate gee eae 22 


Governor-General’s Silver Medal 

Graduates’ Society of the District of Bedford 
Scholarship 

Graff (Dr. Willem) Bursary 

Graham (R.P.D.) Scholarships and Medal 

Greek, Prize in Ancient 

Greek Students’ Bursary and Loan Fund 

Green (John) Memorial Award in 
Electrical Engineering 

Greenblatt Scholarship 

Greenspoon (Barbara) Bursary 


Hall (James Dickie) Prizes 

Halpern (Simon and Rosalie) Memorial 
Scholarship 

Hamilton (Constance) Memorial Prize... 

Harrison (Thomas Leeming) Award 

Hatcher (Dr. William H.) Bursary 

Hatcher (Dr. William H.) Prize 

Hellenic Club Bursaries ..... 

Herbert (Dr. D.M.) Award 

Herschorn (H.E.) Bursary . 

Herschorn Loan Fund 

Hewitt Memorial Bursary Fund 

Hill (Annette S.) Memorial Bursaries .. 

Hill (Sarah Emma) islets: 

Historical Society's Prize. 

Hodgson (Madelene) Prize i in 1 History .. 


Hodgson (Sidney J.) Scholarships ..................... 5 


Holmes (Estella) Scholarship 

Hoover (Eunice Patton) Bursary .... 

Houston Bursary rp hiaer ci 

Howard (William Henry) Scholarships . 

Howes (F.S.) Award.. 

Hudson's Bay Company Scholarship .. 

Hungarian Canadian Engineers’ Association 
Bursary 

Hunter (Georgina) Scholarship 

Hurlbatt (Ethel) Scholarship 

Hutchison (Jeannette) Prize 


IBM — Thomas J. Watson Memorial Bursaries 

Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers 
Prizes ; ees eee 

Interprovincial Pipe Line Limited Bursary .. 

!.0.D.E. Bursaries in Education 

Iron Ore Company of Canada Scholarships 

Isaacs (Celia Amdur) Memorial Bursary 

Issenman (Bernard L.) Memorial Bursary ... 

Italian Government Scholarships 

Ivey (Ethel Jamieson) Award ... 


Jacobs (Joseph H.) Prize .. aoe 

Jacobson (Joseph Alfred) Memorial 
Scholarship ............ 

Johnson Wax Scholarship 

Jones (Hon. Robert) Bursary ...... 


Kay Kerry Chapter |.0.D.£. Bursary 

Kellogg Foundation Bursaries 

Kellogg Foundation Loan Fund.... 

Ker (Frederick Southam) Bursary 

Kerry (Kay) Chapter |.0.D.E. Bursary 

Khaki University and Y.M.C.A. Memorial 
Scholarship Fund ... =ee eS 
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Kidd (Bertram) and Marjorie Sharp Memorial 


Loan Fund curses WG 
Kiwanis Club of Lake of Two Mountains 
Bursary 19 
Klineman (Emery and Erwin) Bursary 10 
Knights of Pythias Scholarship a 14 
Krashinsky (Harry) Scholarship 21 
aing (Murdoch) Prize pret 24 
Lakeshore Organists’ Bursary eh aPeN 
Laliberte (Raymond) Bursary.. 29 
amb (A.S.) Scholarships Seppe ne 
Latin, Prize in rae ocr 16 
Lauterman (Lily) Memorial Bursaries . Pree | 
-azarus (Sarah and Joseph) ene ; 10 
Lea (Richard S.) Tutorial Bursaries ..............0....0. 23 
eibovitch (Harry) Scholarship - ee Ae hd 
LeMaistre (Frederic J.) Award in Chemical 
Engineering....... seme x | 
LeMaistre (Frederic J ) Award i in n Chemisty sar een 
Leopold (Felix) Bursary .. ee Perera | 3 
Levinson (Zave) Memorial Bursary ee oe ahs 10 
Leviton (Bernard) Loan Fund ...........ccccccseccccecee 25 


Levy (Rae & Jack) Memorial coceaes Rundi t0 
CRW (EM NV Si PEIZO a5 sexs Seyc oe! Srsa aewdlt css 

Lindsay (Sir Charles W. ) Prize... : 
Lipkin-Cohen (Bella) Memorial Bursary . 


STEIGER Geel GI Coco ae ae ee ere FJ 
INCE 1 Sor A te pee f 
Logan Gold Medal... ; ace ee. 
Logan Prizes in Botany and Zoology . Gee yarsk. io 
Logan Scholarships ... Se PART aa 2 
Lutfy (Nouralla) Memorial Bursaries . ae ee greens | || 
Lyman (Gian) Memorial Award.......... . 2 
Lyman (Hannah Willard) Scholarship... Leas S| 
Lynch (J.B.) Loan and Bursary Fund.................... 13 


Macdonald (Sir William) Entrance Scholarships... 5 
Macdonald (Sir William) Scholarships ...... 14, 26, 32 
Macdonald (Sir William) Memorial Scholarships 


in Music. ; an atte S| 
Macdonald Teachers’ Alumni Association 

Scholarship .......... Stn t oe eee Ld 
Macintosh (Annie) Prize... Bre re 
Mackay (H.M.) Memorial Scholarship.................. 21 
Mackenzie (Alexander) Scholarships ...... uw 14 
Mackenzie (Catherine |.) Scholarship ............ 14 
MacLaren (John Harold) Student Loan Fund ....... 13 
Macnaghten (Chester) Prizes ............cccccccccccce... 12 
MacRae (Isabella C.) Scholarship .............. 7 
McCall (James Darling) Scholarship.................... 14 
McCall (James Davidson) Scholarship ................ 5 
McCaskill (Duncan) Scholarship ........ ee 
McCharles Prize... ae 
McConnell (J.W.) Memorial Scholarships . ee eee 5 
McConnell (J.W.) Scholarships in Science and 

PIBIEGOUING neo Lc 5, 21, 32 
McGill Alumnae Scholarships............. 14, 15, 32, 36 
McGill Hellenic Club Bursaries |... 10 
McGill Pharmacy Alumni Society Bursary ............ 10 


McGill Society of Ontario Loan Fund 
McGill U.N.T.D. Bursary 
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McLagan (Mr. & Mrs. T.R.) Scholarships ... 
McLennan-Ethel Hurbatt Scholarship ................. 
McLennan (|sabella) Bursary and Loan Fund. 
McLennan (Isabella) Scholarship 
McLernon (J.R.S.) Bursary Fund .. a ah 
McManus (George J.) Memorial Scholarships... 10 
Magor (Marion) Scholarship .......cc.c.ccccccceeeseenees 28 


Martin (Charles) Bursary Fund... ccccccceeeecee 10 
Martlet Foundation Loan Fund ...........cccccccccceeeseeee 13 
Marsh & McLennan Award ........ 26 
M.A.U.T.-F.S. Howes Award.......... i ‘acta 
Mendelssohn (Nathan) Bursaries ........................ 10 
Millar (Mrs. M. Dorothea) Loan Fund ... io 1 
Millen (Laddie) Memorial Prize ............ .. 26 
Mills (Major Hiram) Gold Medal ............ccccecccceeeese 35 
Mills (Major Hiram) Scholarship ....:....0.cceccceee 32 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineering 

Entrance Scholarships:<;.!s2ascn0.. 2) eee 6 


Misawa Homes Prize in International Business vee 26 
Mohr (Dr. Frederick William po 
Scholarships ........... 

Molson (Anne) Gold Medal. 

Molson (Anne) Prize ...........ccccececscceeeeeeeee 

Molson (Anne) Scholarship ............... 

Montreal General Hospital Bursaries 

Montreal Women's Auxiliary of the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy Loan Fund.... 25 

Montreal Women’s Auxiliary of the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy Scholarship 27 

Montreal Women's Club Eliza Reid Memorial 
Bursary.......... 

Morrison (R.G.K ) Award. : 

Morssen (Charles Michael) Bursary Fund. 

Morssen (Charles Michael) Gold Medal............... 

Moyse Travelling Scholarships .......0...0..c0002+. 

Murray (E.G.D.) Prize in Microbiology... 

Murray (Gladys) Bursary ......cccceseseecereee 

Music (Faculty) Scholarships ..........c020.. 

Muskatov (Boris) Prize in Psychology............. 


National Council of Jewish Women Loan Fund .... 19 

National Council of Jewish Women of Canada 
BUISAIi@S ., ...:42:.sccssst nee ee 

National Program Scholarships 

Newcomen Award 

Norris (Jessie) Memorial Award .. Rr 

Nurses’ Alumnae Association Scholarship .. awe 


Oliver (Allen) Fellowship in Economics 
Oliver (Allen) Gold Medal .........cccc000c00. 
Ontario Bursaries and Loans ......c....00.0... 
Order of Engineers of Quebec Bursary 
Order of Nurses of Quebec Bursaries... nine 


Order of Quebec Land Surveyors Prize ............... 24 

Pappelbaum (Sydney S.) Bursary ............:cc00 27 

Parkins (Edgar R.) Memorial Scholarships and 
Bursaries (507. hz. ae ee 7 


Pelletier (Susan) Memorial Prize.. 
Penhallow Prizes ca cnccks ene 

Penhallow Scholarship in Botany.......... 
Pesner (Samuel and Bessie) Bursary 
Peterson Memorial Prize in English Literature .....: 17 
Peterson Memorial Scholarships in Classics ...... 15 


eS gr re fe CL, ar ie a oe yi aul 


| _ Peterson Memorial Scholarships in Music Shakespeare Scholarship 
_ Pettes, Mrs. N. (Narcissa Farrand) Scholarship... Shapiro (Lionel) Award 
_ Pharmacy Alumni Society Bursary Sharp (Marjorie) and Bertram Kidd Memorial 
_ Physically Handicapped (Aid to the) ... Ans Loan Fund 
_ Pi Beta Phi Loan Fund atk Silver (Carol Rutenberg) Memorial Award ... 
_ Porter (John Bonsall) Prize .......... ee Silverman Merit Scholarships 
_ Powell (R.E.) Scholarships .......... Sor *  Slapcoff (Laurie Robin) Memorial Award 
Pratt (J.K.) Memorial Loan Fuid .... ee Smith (Angus McCoy) Scholarship 
Prentice (Norman A.) Memorial Prize Pe Smith (Frederick) Memorial Scholarship 
Prentice (Mona) Award its Smith (Seba Abbott) Memorial Scholarship 
Price Waterhouse & Co. Award Snyder (Charles William) Memorial 
__ Prince of Wales Gold Medal Scholarships 
Prince of Wales Scholarship Mes Social Work Alumni Bursary 
Prize in Ancient Greek ...000.....0cc0. ae Social Work Alumni Loan Fund 
Prize in Latin ate Society of Chemical Industry Merit Awards... 24, 34 
Procter & Gamble Student Bursary Fund Southam Student Loan Fund 35 
Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers Sproule (Gordon) Memorial Scholarship 
Bursaries Stachiewicz (Prof. Jules W.) Memorial Prize 
_ Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers Standard Chemical Bursary 
Loan Fund........ Steel Company of Canada Limited Bursary.. 
Bee Stein (Hyman Herbert) Award 
funves (Clifford’B.) Prize... nee Stewart (Neil) Prize 
Strathcona Trust Medals 
Student Teachers’ Society Loan Fund 
: Students’ Society Loan Fund... 


__ Quebec Iron and Titanium Corporation 
Scholarships 


. Quebec, Order of Engineers of, Bursary Surveyer (Arthur) Gold Medal 
Quebec, Order of Nurses of, Bursaries 
Quebec Provincial Bursaries 
Queen Esther Chapter No. 30 Order of the 
Eastern Star Bursary Tabac (Corinne Fay) Memorial Prize in English 


Switzerland, Prizes of Ambassador in Canada 
Syrian Canadian Association Bursaries ............... 11 


Literature 
Tanzman (Dr. Joseph) Award 
B.C.A.F. Benevolent Fund .... Temple Emanu-El Sisterhood Bursary 


Redpath (Jane) Exhibition Tillson (George E.) Loan Fund 
Reford (Elsie Stephen) Scholarship Touche Ross & Co. Award 


fe Bed (Helen R.Y.) Scholarship Touren-Furness (Lucie) Bursary 
Reinhardt (Carl) Scholarships and Bursaries Trafalgar (Grace Fairley) Scholarship 
Ressler (H.R.) Memorial Scholarship Turner (Philip J.) Prize 
Reynolds (Helen) Bursary 
_ Robb (Janet Morison) Bursary for Women.......... University Bursaries 
_ Robertson (Louis) Prize University Challenge Bursary Fund.. 
~ Romano (Arthur) Woodwind Bursary University Entrance Scholarships 
__ Roscoe (Muriel V.) Bursary University Scholarships 
_ Ross (James D.) Prize University Loan Fund 
_ Rotary Club of Ottawa Student Loan Fund University Lodge Loan Fund 
__ Royal Architectural Institute of Canada Medal ; 
Royal Victoria Hospital Scholarships and Vaughan (Susan Cameron) Scholarship........ 
Bursaries Verdun Women's Club Harriet Morris Memorial 
x Bursary 
St. Andrew's Society Bursary Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada 
St. Francis District Graduates’ Society Bursary.. Bursaries 
emeeetpertige s LOAN FUNC .................-.0c0ececeeserreeee 19 Volckmar (Edward) Bursary Fund 
_ St. John Ambulance Association of Canada 
Bursaries Waddell Loan Fund 
Salomon (Joseph & Jennie) Memorial Bursary ... Watson (Horace) Gold Medal.... 
Schecter (Ray and Ben) Memorial Bursary Webber (Gordon) Bursaries 
- Science ‘25 Memorial Loan Fund Weir (William Arthur) Memorial Bursary ... 
Scott (Barbara) Scholarship Weldon Award sess 
~ Segall (Harold N.) Loan Fund White (F.T.M.) Award 
‘Separator Engineering Limited Bursary White (Morton J.) Loan Fund ...........0. 
‘Seraine Group Esther Ward Memorial Bursary .... Wickenden Loan Fund. 
Seraine Group Ida Segal Memorial Bursary Willey (Constance) Prize 
___ Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Scholarship Williams (Gwyn) Memorial Loan Fund 
_ Shakespeare Gold Medal Wilson (Anthony) Prize .... 


Ralston Award 


Wilson (Edgar) Scholarships 

Wilson (Margaret) Scholarships 

Wilson (Morris W.) Memorial Scholarships 
Wisdom (Charles S.C.) Bursary 

Wisdom (Stuart Albert) Memorial Scholarship 
Wolcott Bursary Fund 

Wolfson (David) Scholarships 


Wolvin (Roy M.) Scholarships and Bursaries .. 


Women Associates of McGill Bursary 


12, 15, 
22, 33 
12 


Women’s Auxiliary of the C 
Mining and Metallurgy Scholars 
Women's Auxiliary of the Canadian Institute 
Mining and Metallurgy Loan Fund 
Women’s Personnel Group of Montreal Pri 
Wood (Richard) Memorial Bursary 
Woodhead Memorial Prize in Greek and Latin. 


Y.M.C.A. Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Yugoslavia, Prize of the Ambassador in Canad 
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